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CC       «  ^  R-     PITT'S    first 

parliament,  pro- 
rogued on  the  20th 
of  August,  1784, 
did  not  reassemble 
until  the  25th  of 
January.  The  young 
premier's  great 
rival,  Mr.  Fox, 
had  been  again  re- 
turned for  West- 
minster at  the  last 
general  election  ;* 
but  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  the  unsuccessful  Tory  cancU- 
date,  haying  demanded  a  scrutiny,  Corbett,  the  high 
bailiff  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  a  warm 
Pittite,  not  without  encouragement  from  the  mi- 
nister or  from  his  triumphant  party,  took  upon 
himself  to  make  no  return  of  representatiyes  for 
that  city ;  and  Fox  had  been  obliged  to  creep  into 
parliament  as  member  for  a  Scotch  burgh  —  a 
circumstance  which  had  given  rise  to  many  sar- 
castic jokes  in  the  preceding  session.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  meeting,  of  the  new  parliament  the 
conduct  of  the  high  bailiff  had  been  taken  up 
warmly  by  the  opposition,  and  had  been  as  warmly 
defended  by  the  minister  and  his  friends.  Coun- 
sel had  been  heard  at  the  bar,  petitions  from  Mr. 
Fox  and  petitions  from  the  Westminster  electors 
had  been  read ;  but  ministerial  majorities  had  jus- 
tified the  conduct  of  the  bailiff,  and  had  ordered 
him  to  proceed  in  the  scrutiny  ^^  with  all  practicable 
dispatch."  But  Corbett  too  well  knew  what  was 
expected  from  him  by  his  party  to  make  use  of  any 
dispatch,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session, 
when  the  scrutiny  had  lastol  some  eight  months, 

*  The  nomben  on  the  poll-books  were— 

For  Admiral  Lord  Hood      .     .    6694 

For  Fox «233 

For  Sir  C.  Wray M98 

The  conteeted  election  had  lasted  from  the  ist  of  Anrtt  till  the  I6th  of 
May.  and  had  been  attended  with  the  usual  drankenneiB.  riot,  and 
abuse  I  The  Prince  of  Wales  celebrated  the  triumph  of  his  friend  bv 
publicly  displaying  from  his  carriage  the  "  Fox.  favour  and  laurel, 
and  by  giving  a  grand  f8te  at  Carlton  House  to  more  than  600 
Foxite  Whigs,  all  wearing  "  blue  and  buff."  In  the  speeches  deli- 
vered on  the  occasion  Fox  expressed  his  pride  and  his  gratitude  for 
the  countenance  the  prince  had  given  to  him  and  his  cause :  and  the 
prince  declared  that  his  private  regard  for  Mr.  Fox  was  boundle* ; 
that  be  had  entered  into  lits  interests  from  a  conviction,  not  only 
that  his  talents  were  the  brightest  in  the  empijre.  but  that  his  prin- 
ciples were  the  best,  and  his  motives  the  purest.  "  And  I  assure 
him.**  added  his  royal  highness,  "  that  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
do  not  know  him  shall  never  alter  my  per$cmM  or  politieal  attach- 
ment 1"— iVtcote  letttrfrm  ate  who  wot  a*  o^est  in  tAs  deetUm  and 
presmt  ta  t/u/ete,at  gtven  m  fFaUaoe'i  Life  ondReijfHqfOeorgtlF. 


it  was  found  that  not  quite  two  out  of  the  seven 
parishes  into  which  Westminster  was  divided  were 
scrutinised.  It  was  calculated  that  at  this  rate,  as 
one  of  the  parishes  examined  was  comparatiydy 
a  small  one,  the  scrutiny  would  be  prolonged  to 
three  years.  On  the  8th  of  February  the  subject 
was  brought  again  before  the  House  by  a  petition 
from  the  electors ;  and  the  high  bailiff  and  his  coun- 
sel underwent  another  long  examination  at  the  bar 
touching  the  practicability  of  carrying  on  the  scru- 
tiny with  more  dispatch.  The  bailiff  gave  in  evi- 
dence that  it  would  certainly  take  not  less,  but  pro- 
bably a  much  longer  time,  than  two  years,  to  finish 
the  scrutiny.  On  the  very  next  day  Mr.  Wdbore 
Ellis,  now  out  of  place  and  in  oppositicm,  moved 
that  the  high  bailiff  should  obey  the  writ,  and  make 
a  return  of  the  precept — which  meant,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  mover  and  his  friends, 
that  he  should  declare  elected  those  who  had  stood 
highest  on  the  poll.  A  long  and  violent  debate, 
marked,  on  both  sides,  with  gross  personalities,  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  constitutional  law  or  rule  was  ab- 
solutely buried  under  mountains  of  abuse  and  rhe- 
toric. Fox,  as  his  speech  is  reported  by  a  friendly 
organ,  was  mild  and  even  pathetic  in  accusing  hia 


Fox.    From  a  Portrait  by  Sir  J.  BeyMlds. 

rival,  Pitt,  of  imfaimess.  '*  He  had,"  he  said, 
"  always  wished  to  stand  well  with  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman:  he  remembered  the  day  he 
had  first  congratulated  the  House  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Ids  abilities :  it  had  been  his  pride  to  fight 
side  by  side  with  him  the  battles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, little  thinking  that  he  would  one  day  desert 
his  principles,  and  lend  himself  to  be  the  instru- 
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ment  of  that  secret  influence  which  they  had  both 
combated  so  Buccesafully.  He  might  have  been 
prepared  to  find  a  formidable  rival  in  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman — a  rival  that  would  leave  him 
far  behind  in  the  pursuit  of  glory ;  but  he  never 
could  have  expected  that  he  could  have  descended 
so  low  as  to  be  the  court  persecutor  of  any  man. 
He  fancied  he  saw  in  him  so  much  generosity  of 
soul,  so  much  elevation  of  mind,  that  so  grovelling 
a  passion  as  malice  could  not  have  found  an  asy- 
lum in  his  breast.  ....  He  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  a  pecuniary  contest,  and  that  his  friends 
were  to  be  tired  out  by  the  expense  of  it.  The 
scrutiny  on  both  sides  could  not  cost  less  than 
30,000/.  a-year.  This  was  enough  to  shake  the 
best  fortunes.  His  own  last  shilling  might  easily 
be  got  at,  for  he  was  poor ;  but,  little  as  he  had,  he 
would  spend  it  to  the  last  shilling.  If  in  the  end 
he  should  lose  his  election,  it  would  not  be  through 
want  of  a  legal  majority,  but  through  want  of  mo- 
ney! and  thus  would  he,  perhaps,  be  deprived  of 
his  right,  and  the  electors  of  Westminster  of  the 
man  of  their  choice,  because  he  was  not  able  to 
carry  on  a  pecuniary  contest  with  the  Treasury."* 
The  young  premier,  more  starch  and  stem  than 
any  veteran  minister  that  had  appeared  in  modem 
times,  called  these  charges  **  mad  and  violent  as- 
sertions,*'— **'  as  gross  as  they  were  unfounded," — 
the  products  of  one  **  mad  with  desperation  and 
disappointment."  He  accused  Fox  of  filling  his 
speech  for^three  hours  at  a  time  **  with  everything 
that  was  personal,  inflammatory,  and  invidiouB."t 
And,  with  a  scomfiil  elevation  of  the  nostril,  he 
continued — **  I  say,  nevertheless,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised if  he  should  pretend  to  be  the  butt  of  minis- 
terial persecution ;  and  if,  by  striving  to  excite  the 
public  compassion,  he  should  seek  to  reinstate 
himself  in  that  popularity  which  he  once  enjoyed, 
but  which  he  so  unhappily  has  forfeited.  For  it  is 
the  best  and  most  ordinary  resource  of  these  poli- 
tical apostates  to  court  and  to  offer  themselves  to 
persecution  for  the  sake  of  the  popular  predilection 
and  pity  which  usually  fall  upon  persecuted  men ; 
it  becomes  worth  their  while  to  suffer,  for  a  time, 
political  martyrdom,  for  the  sake  of  the  canoniza- 
tion that  awaits  the  suffering  martyr ;  and  I  make 
on  doubt  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  so 
much  penetration,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
passive  virtue  about  him,  that  he  would  be  glad 
not  only  to  seem  a  poor,  injured,  persecuted  man, 
but  he  would  gladly  seek  an  opportunity  of  even 
really  suffering  a  little  persecution,  if  it  be  possible 
to  find  such  an  opportunity."!  At  a  late  hour  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  LordMulgrave  to  leave 
out  of  Welbore  Ellis's  original  motion  every  word 
except  that,  and  to  insert  the  words  following : — 
*'  the  Speaker  do  acquaint  the  high  bailiff — first, 
that  he  is  not  precluded  by  the  resolution  of  this 
House,  communicated  to  him  on  the  8th  of  June 
la8t,§  from  making  a  return  whenever  he  shall  be 

*  Ann.  Begifit.  t  Id- 
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satisfied  in  his  own  judgment  that  he  can  do  so  ; 
and  secondly,  that  this  House  is  not  satisfied  that 
the  scrutiny  has  been  proceeded  in  as  expeditiously 
as  it  might  have  been; — that  it  is  his  duty  to 
adopt  and  enforce  such  just  and  reasonable  regula- 
tions as  shall  appear  to  him  most  likely  to  prevent 
unnecessary  delay  in  fiiture ;  that  he  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  so  doing  by  want  of  consent  in  either 
party ;  and  that  he  may  be  assured  of  the  support 
of  this  House  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty."  Upon 
this  the  House  divided,  when  there  appeared  for 
the  amendment  114,  and  against  it  135.  This 
ministerial  majority  was  far  less  than  it  had  been 
on  points  of  the  same  question  during  the  preceding 
session.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, Fox's  bosom-friend.  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  pre- 
sented another  petition  fi'om  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the 
bar  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
in  order  that  some  new  facts  might  be  stated,  of 
which  they  were  not  informed  when  they  presented 
their  former  petition.  Fitzpatrick  moved  that  coun- 
sel should  be  called  in,  and  then  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  that  the 
said  counsel  should  not  be  permitted  to  argue  against 
the  legality  of  the  scmtiny.  After  much  debate  this 
ministerial  amendment  was  carried  by  203  against 
145.  The  counsel  refiised  to  plead  under  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  amendment.  Thereupon 
the  House  called  the  high  bailiff  to  the  bar,  and 
examined  him  touching  the  new  facts  alleged  in 
the  petition — ^which  were,  that  Mr.  Fox*s  counsel 
had  offered,  whilst  the  scrutiny  was  proceeding  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  where  Fox  was  said  to  be  the 
strongest,  to  go  next  into  the  parishes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet and  St.  John,  where  he  was  stated  to  be  the 
weakest;  and  that  Sir  Cecil  Wray  had,  by  his 
counsel,  declined  the  proposal.  The  high  bailiff 
gave  in  evidence  that  such  an  ofiier  had  really  been 
made  by  the  Foxites  and  not  accepted  by  the  other 
party;  and  shortly  after  this  the  baihff  was  very 
conveniently  taken  ill  and  allowed  to  retire  without 
further  questioning  or  cross-questioning.  As  he 
walked  out  of  the  House  Colonel  Fitzpatrick 
moved  (not  in  the  best  grammar) — **  That,  it  ap- 
pearing to  this  House  that  Thomas  Corbett,  Esquire, 
high  bailiff,  having  received  a  precept  from  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  for  electing  two  citizens  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  Westminster ; 
and  having  taken  and  finally  closed  the  poll  on 
the  nth  of  May  last,  being  the  day  next  before 
the  day  of  return  of  the  said  writ,  he  be  now  di-^ 
rected  forthwith  to  make  a  return  of  his  precept 
of  members  chosen  in  pursuance  thereof."  This 
motion  was  rejected,  but  by  a  majority  of  only 
m'/z^,  the  numbers  being  145  against  136.  On 
the  3rd  of  March  Alderman  Sawbridge  brought 
forward  the  same  motion.  Pitt  moved  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment  upon  it,  but  had  the  mor- 
tification of  being  left  in  a  minority  of  thirty- 
eighty  the  numbers  being,  for  the  adjournment 

Lord  Mulgrave,  was  **  That  the  high  bailiflF  of  Westmhister  do  nro- 
ceed  in  the  scmtiny  tor  Uie  said  city  m  ith  aU  practicable  dispatch.^' 
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124,  ftnd  against  it  16%  The 
was  then  put  and  carried  vitlioiit  a  dinfiflii: 
and  thui,  after  a  protraded  stniggk  of  nearlj 
ten  months,  waa  terminated  the  finned  Wcat- 
minater  scrutiny,  the  high  bailiil^  on  the  very 
next  day,  making  a  return  of  Lord  Hood  and  Mr. 
Fox,  as  duly  elected  memben.  Fox  tmniedi- 
ately  brought  ui  action  against  the  hig^  buliff  fiv 
not  returning  him  at  firat  when  duly  dected  by  a 
legal  majority  of  votes.  The  trial  came  on  od  the 
19th  of  June  of  the  following  ycar«  1786,  befivre 
Lord  Loughborough,  in  the  Court  of  Conmon 
Pleas.  Loughborough,  whom  we  have  fonncrlj 
seen  playing  many  p^tical  parts  as  Mr.  Weddcr* 
bum,  had  at  present  sealed  down  in  a  decided 
enmity  to  Mr,  Pitt,  Fox  laid  hia  damagea  at 
100,000/. :  the  jury,  aAer  a  few  minotcs'  cooaal- 
tation,  gave  a  verdict  in  his  £nroiir,  hot  only  fer 
2000/.  Fox  declared  that  the  money  should  be 
distributed  among  the  charities  of  Westminster.* 

Gross  personality,  and  other  kinds  of  coaneness, 
continued  to  characterise  the  debates ;  and  a  prac- 
tice, introduced  aome  time  before,  to  interrupt  the 
very  eloquent  but  very  long  speeches  of  Burke, 
was  frequently  resorted  to,  in  order  to  stop  or  dis- 
turb the  opposition  orators.  The  method  was  to 
get  up  a  loud  combination  of  coug^g,  hemming, 
hawking,  and  other  noises  on  the  ministerial 
benches,  the  leader  and  principal  performer  being 
Mr.  Rolk,  member  for  Devonshire,  the  hero  of  the 
satirical  poem  called  the  *  Rolliad,'  and  afterwarda 
Lord  RoUe,  b^  grace  of  these  and  otiber  aerricea 
rendered  to  Pitt.  The  warm  temper  of  Burke  and 
of  other  members  of  the  opposition  did  not  permit 
them  to  bear  theae  insults  with  philosophy  or  with 
contempt;  and  in  resenting  them  they  were  occa* 
sionally  guilty  of  almost  equal  im|Mrcj>rietiea.  It 
was  observed  and  admitted  by  one  of  his  closest 
adherents,  that,  though  he  had  established  his  po- 
litical preponderance  and  gained  over  partiaana, 
Pitt  was  not  succeeding  in  making  fnends.t  But 
the  proud,  cold  nature  of  the  young  premier  made 
him  as  mdifferent  as  he  was  unattaching :  he  ra- 
ther wanted  or  sought  for  tools  than  friends.  Of 
the  hearty,  thorough  support  of  the  king  he  was 
well  assured :  this  gave  him  a  degree  of  strength 
which  no  minister  md  posaessed  for  a  kmg  time. 

The  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  this  session 
particularly  recommended  to  consideration  the  state 
and  trade  of  Ireland.  The  concessions  which  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time  were  far  from  aatisfy- 
ing  the  Irish  people,  who  continued  their  armed  asso- 
ciations, and  m  other  respects  followed  the  same  line 
of  conduct  which  had  led  to  revolution  and  independ^ 
ence  in  America*  As  earlv  as  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1183,  a  meeting  01  delegates  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  appointed  and  backed  by  the  vo- 
lunteera,  was  held  at  Dungannon  for  the  purpose 
of  reforming  the  Irish  parliament.  At  this  great 
meeting  a  plan  of  reform  waa  agreed  upon ;  and  it 
waa  further  resolved  that  a  convention  of  represent* 

*  Ann.  RAKl»t. 
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Ifae  whale  niaadeer  mrmy  of  Irei/tmd 
the  ibUowingmaoth  of  >iov«m- 
beratDnUin«     Noriv  all  die  ivlonteer  corps  said 
gnaidjnricsof  the  kingihi  adhered  to  the  resoki- 
tiooathns  paased.    In  October  ddegates  fivin  all 
^oorpaof  theprovinoeof  LeinsteraaaeBililed  in 
Doblin  and  bokUy  pot  fmh  their  demand  for  mre- 
fann  of  the  irjarsruliiinn,  far  the  admisMon  crf'Ro- 
Calholirs  In  the  eiertive  franchise,  and  for  a 
free  cniofviait  of  the  benefia  of  tisde  nod 
the  day  appointed  by  the 
_  at  Dnngauian  —  the  iOth  of  Novonlier, 
1783 — the  grsnd  national  oonvcntian  of  volunteers, 
eonsiaung  Sl  ddegates  frcan  every  coonty  in  the 
kingdom,  met  at  the  Boyal  Exchange  in  Dablin, 
ma^ed  in  procession  to  the  Rotunda,  and  there 
opened  their  si  sainn  by  proposing  a  total  remo- 
ddhi^  of  tiw  Iriah  oonstitation.    The  mass    of 
die  people  woe  aoon  taught  to  consider  that  thooe 
ddt^ates  weie  their  real  represenlativea,  and   that 
the  memben  of  the  Iriah  House  of  Commons  were 
trsitofs  or  mere  intmdenb     Several  members  of 
that  hooae,  however,  were  alao  membera  of  this 
grand  national  convention,  and  among  these  was 
the  ekKpient  and  impetoooa  Henry  Fkrad,  who,  on 
the  29th  of  November,  attempted  to  introdooe  the 
new-moddled  constitution   into  the  house  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill.    The  motion  waa  indignantly  re* 
jected  by  151  against  77,  the  majority  dechiring 
that  the  proposal  was  tendered  to  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.     The  house  then  voted  a  very 
loyal  addros  to  the  king,  eaEpressing  the  great  hap* 
piness  they  enjoyed  under  the  present  fonn  of  go- 
vernment and  constitution,  which  they  said  they 
were  determined  to  suj^rtwith  their  lives  snd 
fortunes.    The  House  of  Lords,  still  less  desirous 
of  a  change  which  would  have  been  a  revolution, 
concurred  in  the  address.    The  national  conven- 
tion immediately  agreed  upon  a  counter-addresa,  in 
the  text  of  which  th^  denied  all  revolutionary  in- 
tention and  any  wiah  to  separate  Ireland  from  Eng- 
land .    The  volunteer  corpa,  who  had  been  well  sup- 
plied by  government  with  arms  during  the  Ameri- 
can war  to  enable  them  to  repel  invasion,  retained 
dieir  imposing  attitude,  and  were  constantly  seen 
drilling  and  training.    The  Belfast  company  re- 
solved and  agreed  to  instruct  in  the  use  of  arms 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  religious  persuasions  who 
should  present  themselves ;  and  they  offered  them 
the  use  oi  their  own  firelocks.    The  volunteers  of 
the  city  and  oountj^  of  Dublin  resolved  that  every 
honest  and  industnous  Irishman,  however  poor  and 
obscure,  ought  to  be  trained  to  the  uae  of  arms;  and 
similar  resolutions  were  entered  into  in  most  parta 
of  the  kingdom.*    The  Roman  Catholica,  of  course, 
far  outnumbered  the  Protestants;  but  for  a  time 
there   was   no    apparent   distinction  as   to    reli- 
gious faiths,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North 

*  Memoin  of  the  difTerMst  Rebellions  in  Ireland,  by  Sir  Richard 
Mui^rave,  Bart.,  member  in  the  late  Irish  Parliament.  A  one- 
■ided,  ill- written  book,  and  little  to  be  depended  upon,  except  where 
document!  are  quoted.  It  i«  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  works  on 
the  other  (or  Inih  RevolatioDary)  aide  arc  at  the  least,  quite  as 
prejudiced  and  Tiolent. 
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seemed  linked  heart  and  hand  with  their  old  anta- 
gonists the  Papists.    The  doctrine  of  toleration  was 
^     set  forth  in  the  broadest  manner  ;  the  volunteers, 
^      their  delegates  and  conventions,  claimed  the  elective 
franchise  equally  for  persons  of  every  form  of  reli- 
^      gious  worship.     But  another  and  more  question- 
\      able  principle  was  involved  in  their  demands  for 
'      annual  parliaments  and  a  sort  of  universal  suffrage. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1184,  Mr.  Flood  again 
'       introduced  in  the  Commons  his  bill  "  for  the  more 
equal  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament." 
It  was  supported  by  a  long  array  of  petitions ;  but 
it  was  nevertheless  thrown  out  at  the  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.     The  citizens  of 
Dublin  held  an  aggregate  meeting  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular address  to  the  Irish  people,  recommending 
that  five  persons  should  be  elected  from  every  county, 
city,  and  considerable  town,  to  meet  in  Dublin  in 
National  Congress.     This  close  and  quick  imi- 
tation of  the  Americans  roused  the  British  govern- 
ment and  called  forth  the  energy  of  Pitt,  whose  op- 
position  harangues  about  purifying  the   British 
House  of  Commons  had  deluded  many  of  the  Irish 
into  a  belief  that  he  was  an  ardent  friend  to  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  its  most  extensive  sense.     Mea- 
sures were  taken  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  this  pro- 
posed congress:  the  attorney- general  for  Ireland 
menaced   the  sheriffs  of  the  county  and   city  of 
Dublin  with  a  prosecution ;  the  high  sheriff  of  the 
county,  who  had  presided  at  an  assembly  of  free- 
holders met  to  elect  delegates,  was  prosecuted  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and   condemned  to 
a  trifling  fine  and  a  short  imprisonment;  several 
of  the  county  magistrates  were  attacked  for  hav- 
ing called  meetings  and  signed  resolutions  ;   and 
prosecutions  were  instituted  against  the  printers 
and   publishers   of   Sunday   newspapers.*      llie 
congress  nevertheless  met  in  October,  though  in 
a  very  incomplete  form,  passed  many  strong  re- 
solutions, and  peaceably  adjourned  with  exhorta- 
tions to  all  Irish  patriots  to  do  their  best  in  order 
to  render  its  next  meeting  more  complete  and  effec- 
tive.    As  the  best  remedy  for  the  distresses  of  the 
manufacturers,  a  plan  of  protecting  duties  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
as  a  beginning  a  duty  of  2^.  6d,  per  yard  had  been 
proposed  on  all  drapery  imported  into  that  king- 
dom.    But  this  motion  had  been  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  to  one,  and  the  rejection  had  been 
followed  by  some  rioting  among  the  Dublin  mob, 
who  accused  the  majority  of  having  sold  themselves 
to  England.     On  the  2nd  of  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  1 185,  the  national  congress  met  again  at 
Dublin,  consisting  of  delegates  from  twenty-seven 
of  the  counties — ^in  all  about  200  individuals.  Their 
tone  was  high  and  threatening ;  their  proceedings 
continued  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
American  revolutionists,  only  varying  throirgh  the 
difference  of  national  character,  or  the  greater  heat 
or  impetuosity  of  Irish-bom  patriots.     Many  of  the 
leaders  and  orators  were  the  same  men  who,  a  few 

*  The  printer  of  the' '  Volunteen*  Journal*  wu  committed  to  the 
Nevgnte  of  Dublin  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 


years  after,  mingled  their  admiration  of  the  great 
French  revolution  with  their  sympathy  for  the  Ame- 
rican one,  and  who,  deluded  by  promises  of  assist- 
ance and  confraternity  from  the  French  republic- 
ans, rushed  headlong  into  rebellion.  For  the  pre- 
sent they  held  several  adjourned  meetings,  and 
established  permanent  committees  of  correspond- 
ence. In  the  mean  time  commissioners  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Irish  parliament  to  confer  with 
the  British  cabinet,  and  a  plan  of  commercial  re- 
lief had  been  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
this  commission.  The  Irish  Houses  of  Commons 
and  Lords  having  concurred  in  this  plan,  Mr.  Pitt 
introduced  it  in  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
It  consisted  of  two  great  provisions  : — 1.  To  per- 
mit the  importation  of  the  produce  of  our  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  and  America  through  Ireland 
into  Great  Britain.  2.  To  establish  a  free  trade, 
or  mutual  exchange  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  of  their  respective  productions  and  manu- 
factures upon  equal  terms.  In  return  for  these  ad- 
vantages the  minister  proposed  that  Ireland  should 
contribute  a  certain  annual  sum  out  of  the  surplus 
of  her  hereditary  revenue  towards  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  empire.  Mr.  Pitt  spoke  with  laud- 
able feeling  against  the  old  jealous,  exclusive,  and  un- 
wisely selfish  spirit  which  had  animated  the  British 
legislature.  He  said,  **  the  house  would  recollect 
that,  from  the  Revolution  to  a  period  within  the  me- 
mory of  every  man  who  heard  him,  until  those 
very  few  years,  the  English  system  had  been  that  of 
debarring  Ireland  from  the  enjoyment  and  use  of 


Prrr.    From  a  Pbrtrait  by  Hoppaer. 

her  own  resources  ;  to  make  the  kingdom  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  interests  and  opulence  of 
this  country,  without  suffering  her  to  share  in  the 
bounties  of  nature,  in  the  industry  of  her  citizens, 
or  making  them  contribute  to  the  general  interests 
and  strength  of  the  empire.  This  system  of  cruel 
and  abominable  restraint  had,  however,  been  ex- 
ploded. It  was  at  once  harsh  and  unjust,  and  it 
was  as  impolitic  as  it  \i  as  oppressive ;  for,  however 
necessary  it  might  be  to  the  partial  benefit  of  dis- 
tricts in  Britain,  it  promoted  not  the  real  prosperity 
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and  strength  of  the  empire.  That  which  had  heen 
the  system  counteracted  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
and  suspended  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  man." 
The  scheme  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  plantations,  who  examined  some 
of  the  principal  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
England,  and  then  presented  to  the  House  a  long 
and  contradictory  report.  Upon  this  the  House  re- 
solved to  examine  those  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers at  their  own  bar.  These  examinations  were 
so  long,  and  the  petitions  against  the  plan  so  nume- 
rous, Uiat  more  &an  two  months  were  occupied  by 
them.  In  the  end  the  anti-liberal  feeling  com- 
pelled Pitt  to  subjoin  a  variety  of  restrictive  clauses, 
binding  Ireland  to  adopt  whatever  navigation  laws 
the  British  parliament  might  hereafter  enact ;  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  into  Ireland,  or  thence 
into  Great  Britain,  of  any  West  Indian  commodities 
not  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies  ;  and  forbidding 
Ireland  to  trade  to  any  country  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  straits  of  Magelhaen,  so  long 
as  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  should 
be  continued.  Great  and  sure  as  was  the  ministe- 
rial majority,  the  principles  of  the  bill  were  not 
adopted  without  warm  discussions  in  both  Houses, 
some  maintaining  that  they  were  giving  too  little  to 
Ireland,  and  many  more  that  they  were  giving  a 
great  deal  too  much.  In  Ireland  strong  objections 
were  taken  to  all  the  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  original  propositions,  and  numerous  petitions 
were  presented  against  the  bill.  A  motion  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  corresponding  bill  was  carried  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  but  by  a  majority  of  only 
nineteen,  the  numbers  being  127  against  108.  The 
mover,  Mr.  Orde,  the  secretary  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, having  procured  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
first  time  and  printed,  declared  that  he  should 
proceed  no  further  with  it  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. After  the  rising  of  parliament  Dublin  and 
most  of  the  great  towns  continued  in  a  very  tur- 
bulent state;  the  non-importation  associations, 
which  had  been  copied  from  the  Americans,  were 
renewed,  and  were  in  many  instances  sanctioned 
by  the  grand  juries ;  dreadful  threats  were  uttered 
against  all  who  should  dare  to  import  any  goods 
from  England,  and  these  menaces  and  the  dread 
of  the  popular  fury  produced  the  same  effect 
here  as  they  had  done  at  Boston.  The  stoppage  to 
trade,  particularly  in  the  seaports,  threw  thousands 
of  men  out  of  employment ;  and  the  idle  and  the 
hungry  sought  relief  or  occupation  in  rioting.  In 
some  quarters  of  Dublin  the  troops  were  obliged  to 
be  almost  constantly  under  arms. 

While  the  Irish  Trade  Bill  was  pending,  Mr. 
Pitt,  on  the  18ih  of  April,  again  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  subject  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people.  He  had 
pledged  himself  "  as  a  man  and  a  minister "  to 
promote  this  cause ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther at  this  moment  he  had  any  anxious  desire  for 
parliamentary  reform,  notwithstanding  his  decla- 
rations to  some  of  his  private  friends,  then  ardent 
reformers,  tliat  he  would  exert  his  influence  to  the 


uttermost  for  this  measure.*    The  specific  pzopos- 
tion  he  made  was  to  transfer  the  right  of  electioi 
from  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs  to  the  counties  aad 
the  great  unrepresented  towns,  giving  a  compepnr 
tion  in  money  to  the  owners  and  holders  of  the  rot- 
ten boroughs  so  disfranchised ;  and  to  extend  the 
right  of  voting  in  county  elections  to  copyholders. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  his  speech  he  seemed  to 
acknowledge  the  hopelessness  of  success  to  any  sud 
scheme.     '*  The  number  of  gentlemen,"  said  he^ 
**  who  are  hostile  to  reform,  are  a  phalanx  which 
ought  to  give  alarm  to  any  individu^d  upon  rising 
to  suggest  such  a  measure.     Those  who,  with  a 
sort  of  superstitious  awe,  reverence  the  constitulioa 
so  much  as  to  be  fearful  of  touching  even  its  de- 
fects, have  always  reprobated  every  attempt  to  purify 
the  representation.  They  acknowledge  its  inequal- 
ity and  corruption,  but  in  their  enthusiasm  lor  the 
grand  fabric  they  would  not  suffer  a  reformer,  with 
unhallowed  hands,  to  repair  the  injuries  which  it 
has  suffered  from  time.     Others,  who,  perceiving 
the  deficiencies  that  have  arisen  from  circum- 
stances, are  solicitous  for  their  amendment,  yet  re- 
sist the  attempt,  under  the  argument  that,  when 
once  we  have  presumed  to  touch  the  constitution  in 
one  point,  the  awe  which  had  heretofore  kqpt  us 
back  from  the  daring  enterprise  of  innovation  might 
abate,  and  there  was  no  foreseeing  to  what  alarming 
lengths  we  might  progressively  go  under  the  mask 
of  reformation."t     He  made  no  use  whatever  of 
his  enormous  ministerial  influence  in  bringing  over 
converts  to  his  scheme ;  some  of  the  Whig  party 
professed  to  vote  against  it  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
niary compensation  proposed  to  the  ovmeis  and 
traffickers  in   boroughs,  ~  and  the  whole  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  248  against  114.    This  was  Pitt's 
last  performance  as   a  parliamentary  reformer; 
and  we  shall  find  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  most  determined  opponent  of  all  amendment 
or  change  whatsoever  in  the  representation.    It  is 
characteristic  of  Pitt  to  observe  that  his  friend  Wil- 
berforce,  who  fancied  he  enjoyed  ail  his  confidence, 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
deal  a  death-blow  to  aristocratic  influence,  elec- 
tioneering, corruption,  party-spirit,  and  all  irregu- 
larities. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  Pitt  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  general  review  of  the  na- 
tional finances,  and,  afler  suggesting  various  altera- 
tions, stated  that  he  expected  that  the  land  and 
malt  taxes  added  to  the  product  of  the  other  taxes 
would  leave  him  an  overplus  of  nearly  1,000,000/. 
per  annum,  which  sum  he  thought  ought  to  go  into 
a  sinking  f\ind,  to  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of 
the  national  debt.     He  did  not,  however,  intend  to 

•  Letter  from  Mr.  R.  Smith  to  Wilberforce.  in  Life.  Wilherforre 
huDuelf  says  inhu  diarv :— '*  At  Pitt's  all  the  day— it  (reform)  goe»  on 
weU — sat  up  late  chatting;  with  Pitt— has  good  hopes  of  the  country, 
and  noble,  patriotic  heart— to  town  (next  day;  — House — Parlia- 
mentary Reform-^ttfrrtWjf  dtstmsomted  a«d  leatj*  In  lus  speech  in 
the  House  Wilberforce  said — '*,Tlie  consequence  of  this  reform  would 
be  that,  the  freedom  of  opinion  would  be  restored,  and  party  con- 
nexions in  a  great  measure  vanish ;  for  party  on  one  side  bi*KctH  party 
on  the  other;  and  for  myself  1  wish  to  give  my  vote  not  witli  a  view 
to  men,  but  measures." 

f  S^ieeches  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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put  any  such  scheme  into  execution  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.    Many  objections  were  taken  to  the 
whole  plan  by  the  opposition,  though  even  in  that 
quarter  some  high  notions  were  already  entertained 
of  the  young  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  abilities 
as  a  calculator  and  a  financier,  and  some  of  the 
WhigB — ^thc  extremes  of  the  party — ^probably  did  not 
think  the  worse  of  the  plan  from  its  being  known 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Price  (the  friend  of 
Dr.  Priestley),  an  eminent  dissenting  minister,  who 
entertained  the  most  liberal  views  in  general  poli- 
tics.    Several  new  taxes  were  added  to  those  im- 
posed in  the  preceding  year :  among  them  was  a 
tax  upon  female  servants,  calculated  to  produce  an- 
nually 140,000/. ;  and  an  additional  tax  upon  male 
servants,  calculated  to  produce,  in  addition  to  the 
former  one,  35,000/.*    Within  the  last  few  years, 
or  since  the  impulse  had  been  given  by  Burke,  va- 
rious bills  had  been  passed  for  regulating  the  public 
offices  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  now  brought 
one  in  ^  for  appointing  commissioners  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  fees,  gratuities,  perquisites,  and  emolu- 
ments, which  are  or  lately  have  been  received  in 
the  several  public  offices;  to  examine  into  any 
abuses  which  may  exist  in  the  same ;  and  to  report 
such  observations  as  shall  occur  to  them  for  the 
better  conducting  and  managing  the  business  trans- 
acted in  the  said  offices."    The  opposition  to  this 
bill  was  very  considerable.     It  was  not  possible  to 
deny  the  existence  of  extortion,  peculation,  and 
other  abuses ;  but  a  stand  was  made  upon  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject,  and  the  principles  of  Magna 
Charts  were  quoted  against  the  bill,  and  in  defence 
of  rapacious  placemen  and  official  understrappers. 
Ministers  defended  their  measure  by  quoting  the 
Tery  recent  precedent  of  the  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic accounts ;  and  they  affirmed  that,  although  the 
objects  of  the  present  reform  were  not  of  so  great 
magnitude,  ^et  they  were  really  important  on  ac- 
count of  their  number  and  extent     So  extensive  in- 
deed were  the  evil  practices,  that  the  man  who  went 
into  any  of  the  offices  of  government  with  an  empty 
pocket  or  a  close  hand  had  small  chance  of  get- 
ting his  business  transacted  without  vexatious  de- 
lays.   The  question  was  finally  carried  in  the  Com- 
mons by  14  against  15.    The  Lords  introduced  se- 
veral amendments,  and  one  in  particular  which  sub- 
jected the,  commissioners    to  the  control  of  the 
board  of  treasury.    The  commissioners  appointed 
were  two  of  the  comptrollers  of  army  accounts  and 
Mr.  Francis  Baring.    Parliament  adjourned,  on  a 
message  from  the  kmg,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  till 
the  27  th  of  October ;  but  was  afterwards  prorogued 
by  proclamation  to  the  1st  of  December. 

No  nation  on  the  continent  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  American  war  as  the  Dutch.  Their  finances 
were  embarrassed,  their  losses  excessive,  and  their 
colonies,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  English 
and  then  retaken  by  the  French,  were  kept,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  French.  Their  neighbours  and 
rivals,  the  Belgians,  were  encouraged  in  their  en- 

*  Fitt*s  tax  on  maid-MnrftDti  enoonotered  maoh  oppoiltioli,  and 
became  the  nikgect  of  maoy  Jokes. 


deavours  to  make  Ostend  the  centre  of  a  great  trade, 
and  a  place  of  export  and  import  to  and  from  the 
East  Indies— a  scheme  which  had  for  some  time 
been  earnestly  entertained  by  their  sovereign,  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  who  at  the  same  moment  was 
erecting  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  Gulf  a  great 
trading  town  and  port  to  rival  the  old  commercial 
grandeur  of  Venice.  At  the  same  time  the  anoma- 
lous government  of  the  Dutch,  which  was  neither  a 
republic  nor  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  indeed 
anything  else  capable  of  being  described  by  a  poli- 
tical term,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  dissen- 
sions. The  oligarchic  or  French  party  accused  the 
Orangists,  or  quasi-royalists,  who  adhered  to  the 
Stadtholder,  of  having  misconducted  the  war  and 
of  now  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  national  li- 
berties and  municipal  rights :  the  Orangists  accused 
the  French  party  of  having  needlessly  precipitated 
the  country  into  a  ruinous  war  with  England  and  a 
most  perilous  and  treacherous  alliance  with  France, 
which  ever  had  been  and  ever  must  be  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  to  Holland,  of  provoking  an 
anarchy,  and  encouraging  a  democratic  fury  which 
would  be  more  insupportable  than  the  tyranny  of 
the  completest  despot.  In  many  respects  each 
party  or  fiiction  was  thoroughly  in  the  wrong ;  and 
there  was,  to  some  extent,  an  excuse  for  both  of 
them,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  United  Provinces, 
or  the  precedents  of  former  times,  did  not  sufficiently 
define  the  respective  authorities  of  the  stadtholder 
or  chief  magistrate,  and  of  the  legislative  assem- 
blies, but  had  left,  and  seemed  variously  to  pre- 
scribe, an  imamalgamated  compound  of  republican- 
ism and  monarchy,  of  democracy  and  oligarchy. 
One  thing  was  clear  and  certain — ^the  Dutch  could 
neither  preserve  peace  at  home  nor  defend  them- 
selves from  the  attack  of  any  one  powerful  neigh- 
bour. In  sacrificing  their  old  alliance  with  Eng- 
land they  had  committed  a  sort  of  political  suicide. 
England  had  saved  them  from  being  swallowed  up 
by  Louis  XIV. ;  but  events  were  now  in  rapid  pro- 
gress which  were  to  render  the  restored  firiendship 
of  England  of  no  avail,  which  were  to  render  the 
appetite  of  the  French  more  ravenous  than  under 
the  Grand  Monarque,  and  to  leave  Holland  and  all 
her  liberties  and  rights  a  helpless  prey  to  Gallic 
Sansculottism.  Thus,  in  numerous  ways,  did  the 
efiects  of  the  American  war  prepare  and  facilitate 
the  events  of  the  French  revolution.  But,  for  the 
present,  though  injuring  and  despoiling  them, 
France  continued  to  play  the  part  of  an  ally  to  the 
United  Provinces,  and  Austria  was  the  power  that 
threatened  their  peace  and  their  very  existence  as 
an  independent  nation.  As  early  as  the  year  1781 
the  Emperor  Joseph  had  determined  to  do  away 
with  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
numerous  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
which,  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  suc- 
cession, had  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  and  garrisoned  by  them  for  the  mutual  de- 
fence of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Holland,  or  as  a 
common  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  the 
French.    The  scheme  was  that  of  two  great  men^ 
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WiUkmlll.  and  die  Duke  of  Karifaoroagli ;  but 
it  wai  to  be  tlirovn  to  the  winds  bj  the  cfamcet  and 
fhattytj  the  pmioca  and  cqmoei,  of  die  picaent 
The  Dntdi  had  all  the  honour,  anch  aa  it 


waa,  of  keeping  op  theae  g^nriaona,  bat  the  Honae  of 
Aoatria  nearij  all  ^  ezpenae.  The  Emperor 
Joaeph  grudged  the  monej,  and  felt  ashamed  of 
having  some  of  Ua  principal  dtiea  and  fwticaaca 
occnpied  by  Uneigiiers ;  he  modi  doubted  whether 
in  case  of  a  new  war  theae  Dutch  garriaons  would 
nateriallj  contribute  to  check  the  pn^eas  of  an 
cnon J ;  besides  he  waa  now  at  peace  and  in  cloae 
Miiunet  with  France,  and,  aa  he  fondly  fimded, 
likdy  to  remain  ao;  and,  in  caae  of  the  contrary, 
be  fdt  that  confidence  in  hia  own  vasdy  increaaed 
army  and  improred  reaoorcea  which  left  him  no 
doubt  that  he  ahould*be  fully  able  to  defend  the 
Austrian  Netherianda  without  ao  many  cxpensiYe 
places  of  anna,  and  wiioUy  without  the  tasittanrf 
of  the  Dutdi  and  the  hmniliating  interference  ai 
burgomasteis  and  war  commiasioners  deputed  by 
the  States-General — these  last  a  class  of  officials  who 
had  repeatedly  driven  Marlborough  to  the  very 
retfe  d  distraction,  and  had  more  than  once,  by 
their  self-willednesa,  their  dubiess,  or  their  cor- 
ruption, nearly  defeated  the  best  conceived  and  most 
important  porta  of  his  wonderful  campaigna.  Joaeph 
forgot,  or  cared  not  fer,  the  obligationa  which  his 
houae  lay  under  to  the  Dutch,  snd  the  solemn  engage- 
ments wfaidi  bound  him  to  recognise  the  Barrier 
Treaty.  He  alleged  that  the  Dutch  misapplied 
die  money ;  that  tbey  had  shamefully  surrendered 
many  ofthefertreasesinthe  war  of  1741 ;  that  they 
were  now  allowing  the  fortifications  to  fell  to  de- 
cay, and  leaving  thin  and  defecdve  garrisons  in 
them.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  when 
the  Dutch  had  got  into  the  war  with  England,  the 
only  real  guardian  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  he  peremp- 
torily deioRnded  precise  accounts  of  the  revenues 
received  for  the  barrier,  and  of  the  sums  expended 
on  the  fortificationa.  After  tome  correspondence, 
which  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  waa  not  unaccom- 
panied with  threats,  the  States-General  acknow- 
ledged their  weakness  and  submitted  to  necessity; 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1781  the  Dutch  gar- 
risons were  withdrawn  from  the  barrier,  and  Joseph 
began  to  dismantle  the  fortresses  and  sell  the  mate- 
rials. This  work  was  scarcely  commenced  ere  the 
States-General  felt  the  most  lively  apprehensions 
(or  the  frontiers  of  their  own  provinces,  and  adopted 
measures  for  putting  their  own  fortresses  along  the 
Scheldt  into  an  immediate  state  of  defaice.  Thepeople 
were  furiously  excited,  and  the  Orange  party,  now 
rapidly  increasmg,  pointed  to  the  open  barrier  and 
the  risinff  port  of  Ostend  as  signal  proofe  of  the 
mischiefbrought  upon  the  country  by  the  French 
party,  and  the  rupture  of  the  old  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  The  French  party  nevertheless  attributed 
every  new  misfortune  to  the  Orangists,  and  continued 
to  labour  with  all  the  misht  that  was  in  them  for 
the  total  subversion  of  the  present  system  or  no 
system  of  government,  and  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  commonwealth  such  as  it  had  existed  in  the 


preceding  century  under  die  DeWitta.     The 
moaitiea  of  theae  antagonist  parties  waxed  so  fierce 
thateveryd^aecmed  to  threaten  a  dvil  war.    The 
return  of  peace  with  Engknd  could  reatore  neiCiier 
munimity  nor  power.    Prince    Louis    Dolce    of 
Branawick  WoUenbuttd  waa  guardian  and  rcpre- 
aentative  of  the  youi^  Stadtholder,  WiUiam  Frede- 
rick, during  hu  minority,  snd  field-marahnl  aasd 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  Ibrcca.     He  had 
long  endured  with  rare  temper  the  coarse  and  viru- 
lent attacka  of  the  Frendi  party,  who  accuaed  him 
(tf  a  design  to  make  hia  ward  a  tyrant;  but  at  Inat 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Statea-Genersl,  referring  to 
hia  thir^-two  years  of  faithful  and  well-meant  aer- 
vice,  to  die  commendationa  he  had  fomerl  j  re- 
ceived from  them  and  from  die  Dutch  people,  to 
the  changea  which  had  taken  place  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  unfortunate  war  with  England,  to 
the  numb^kaa  attacka  which  had  been  made  upon 
him,  to  the  indifference  to  hia  injuriea^  ahown  by 
the  majority  in  the  Stales-'GcnerBl  themselves  in  re- 
fusing to  grant  him  the  opportunity  idiich  he  had 
so  frequently  claimed  of  refuting  die  charges  and 
calumniea  raiaed  against  him;  auod  finally  declaring 
that  for  theae  and  other  reasons  he  resigned  all  the 
officea  he  hdd,  and  diacharged  himaelf  firom   all 
obligations  and  engagementa  to  the  commonwealtL 
After  this  Frederick  the  Great  <^ Prussia,  aaa  near 
relative  to  the  Stadtholder  and  aa  the  natural  oppo- 
nent to  the  Houae  of  Austria,  interfered  to  allay 
these  dissensions,  which  must  ineritably  leave  Hd- 
land  open  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  or  the  French 
king,  or  to  both  of  those  monarchs.    Frederick  re- 
monstrsted,  advised,  and  menaced,  but  even  his 
powerful  voice  was  disregarded  in  the  loud  fury  of 
fection.    In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  Joaeph  had 
advanced  sundry  new  claima,  and  had  assumed  a 
tone  of  haughty  dictation  towards  the  States-Gene- 
ral.   The  most  important  of  these  new  claims,  and 
the  most  distressing  to  the  Dutch,  were  those  to  the 
possession  and  sovereignty  erf  the  city  and  country 
of  Maestricht,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
without  which  that  other  grand  scheme  of  Austria, 
to  re-elevate  Antwerp  to  her  ancient  commercial 
importance,  must  fell  to  the  ground.    The  States- 
General,  afier  some  very  submissive  and  humili^- 
ing  correspondence,  dispatched  on  the  21  st  of  April, 
1'784,  two  plenipotentiaries  to  Brussels  in  order  to 
treat  with  Joseph's  agents  for  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment.   But  the  very  night  after  the  arrival  of  die 
Dutch  diplomatists  at  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  a  detachment  of  Austrian  troopa  en- 
tered the  territories  of  the  Dutch  republic  and  took 
possession  of  the  fort  of  Old  Lillo;  and  in  litde 
more  than  a  week  after  some  squadrons  of  Austrian 
dragoons  crossed  the  frontiers  at  another  point  and 
pulled  dovm  the  Dutch  flag  from  the  custom-house. 
These  transactions  carried  rage  and  dismay  to  the 
furthermost  dyke  and  canal  of  Holland.     Some  re- 
giments of  horse  and  foot  were  dispatched  to  Maes- 
tricht, and  other  troops  were  ordered  to  reinforce 
the d^erent  garrisons  on  the  Scheldt;  but,  though 
everything  seemed  to  depend  upon  celerity  and 
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unanimity,  the  movement  of  the  troops  was  retarded 
by  fresh  disputes  between  the  States  and  the  Stadt- 
holder  as  to  the  rights  or  limits  of  theur  respecuve 
powers.  The  only  refuge  for  the  Dutch  seemed  to 
be  in  the  French,  and  they  implored  Louis  XVI.  to 
mediate  between  them  and  his  wife's  brother  the 
emperor.  In  one  thing  Joseph  had  grossly  mis- 
calculated, and  that  was  in  counting  upon  the  ac- 
quiescence or  concurrence  of  Louis  in  his  project. 
Louis  responded  kindly  to  the  Dutch  application, 
assuring  the  States-Greneral  that  he  readily  accepted 
the  office  of  mediator,  and  that  he  would  act  with 
fairness  and  impartiality.  The  pretension  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  had  been  rather  hinted 
than  expressed ;  but  an  experiment  was  now  made 
upon  that  river  calculated  to  bring  the  question  to 
issue.  A  small  vessel  manned  by  Flemings,  who 
had  all  a  vital  interest  in  the  opening  the  river  to 
the  sea,  was  dispatched  down  the  Scheldt  with  or- 
ders to  pass  the  Dutch  fort  at  New  Lillo  and  the 
guard-ship  stationed  there,  and  not  to  lower  its  flag 
or  submit  to  search,  except  upon  compulsion.  The 
Flemings  passed  both  the  fort  and  the  ship  with* 
out  being  noticed,  though  they  courted  observation. 
On  the  following  morning  they  returned  up  the 
river,  and  were  then  observed  and  hailed  by  the 
guard-ship.  Obeying  their  orders  they  refused  to 
strike  their  flag  or  come-to,  and  a  magistrate  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  stood  up  in  the  boat  and 
called  out  through  his  trumpet — "  This  is  imperial 
territory ;  we  do  not  acknowledge  any  Dutch  or 
Zealand  authority."  The  captain  of  the  guard- 
ship,  upon  the  suggestions  of  his  own  timidity  or 
doubts,  let  the  vessd  pass,  and  the  Flemings  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  violence.  A 
day  or  two  after  the  same  experiment  was  repeated 
by  the  same  boat  and  crew ;  and  this  time  the  Dutch, 
after  some  remonstrances,  flred  a  gun  over  her  and 
sent  officers  on  board  to  make  tiie  search.  The 
Flemings,  as  instructed,  entered  a  formal  protest 
and  then  returned  quietly  home.  The  emperor  then 
inserted  in  his  ultimatum  his  right  to  the  absolute 
and  independent  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  the 
Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  and  the  demand 
for  the  removal  of  the  Dutch  guard-ship  at  New 
Lillo,  and  the  demolition  of  all  the  Dutch  forts 
erected  on  that  river.  His  minister  at  Brussels, 
Count  Belgioso,  further  declared  that  the  first  shot 
fired  by  the  Dutch  upon  the  Scheldt  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  declaration  of  war.  Nor  did  the  de- 
mands of  the  emperor  end  here,  for  he  claimed  a 
free  navigation  and  uninterrupted  commerce  to  and 
in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  While  the 
States-General  and  their  negotiators  were  busied  in 
drawing  up  remonstrances,  and  while  the  French 
were  mediating  without  any  great  earnestness  or 
alacrity,  the  imperialists  prepared  two  armed  ves- 
sels, to  assert  the  right  claimed  in  the  Scheldt  and 
to  provoke  an  open  act  of  hostility.  One  of  these 
vessels  was  to  proceed  down  from  Antwerp  to  the 
sea,  and  the  other  up  the  river  from  the  sea.  The 
vessel  that  descended — a  brig — ^was  hailed  on  her 
passage  by  a  Dutch  armed  cutter;  the  imperial 
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captain  refused  to  come-to,  and  pursued  his  course 
in  spite  of  entreaties  and  threats ;  and  the  alter- 
cation ended  in  a  regular  broadside  from  the  Dutch- 
man. The  captain  of  the  brig  then  brought-to,  and, 
after  a  solemn  protest,  landed  and  left  the  brig  to 
be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch.  This  hap- 
pened upon  the  8th  of  October,  1784;  and  withm 
another  week  the  emperor's  ambassador  was  re- 
called from  the  Hague,  the  negotiations  at  Brus- 
sels were  broken  off,  and  an  army  of  60,000  men 
was  ordered  to  march  from  the  Austrian  heredit- 
ary dominions  to  the  Netherlands.  The  French 
merely  made  representations  to  the  emperor,  and 
sent  the  Count  de  Maillebois,  but  without  any 
army,  to  assist  the  Dutch,  who  shortly  after  named 
him  commander-in-chief  of  all  their  forces.  With 
the  count  went  a  few  French  officers,  who  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  its  inhabitants,  that  proved  serviceable 
a  few  years  later  when  Holland  was  to  be  invaded 
and  revolutionized  by  the  French  republic.  In  the 
month  of  November,  1784,  by  order  of  the  States- 
General  a  dyke  was  broken  near  Lillo,  and  all  the 
adjacent  country  inundated  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  the  Austrians.*  An  attempt  was  made  to  break 
another  dyke  and  so  extend  the  inundation ;  but 
this  failed  through  the  unexpected  arrival  in  the 
night  of  a  strong  body  of  imperialists.  The  army 
of  60,000  men  had  a  long  march  to  perform  before 
they  could  reach  the  Scheldt,  and,  as  they  did  not 
march  more  rapidly  than  was  usual  with  them, 
the  winter  arrival  before  they  did,  and,  instead  of 
beginning  hostilities  on  their  arrival,  they  went  into 
winter  quarters.  The  firm  ice  that  formed  on  the 
rivers,  canals,  inundations,  and  swamps  would 
have  rendered  easy  their  advance  into  the  heart  of 
Holland  ;  but  the  Austrians  were  a  people  of  rou- 
tine, and  they  left  it  to  those  great  innovators  in  war 
and  politics,  the  French  republicans,  to  try  a  winter 
campaign  in  Holland,  and  an  invasion  over  ice. 
Little  or  nothing  was  done  either  in  war  or  in  ne- 
gotiation during  the  winter,  and  in  the  ensuing 
spring—the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1785 — ^it 
became  known  that  the  versatile  and  volatile  em- 
peror was  secretly  negotiating  for  the  exchange  of 
all  the  Austrian  Netherlands  against  the  Electorate 
of  Bavaria,  and  that  he  was  favoured  in  this  pro- 
ject by  his  great  ally  the  Czarina  Catherine.  It 
appears  that  the  first  certain  knowledge  of  this 
scheme  was  obtained  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
immediately  formed  a  confederation  among  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  including  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  to  op- 
pose and  defeat  it.  On  the  23rd  of  July  a  treaty 
was  concluded  for  maintaining  the  indivisibility  of 
the  empire  and  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  body. 
In  spite  of  this  hostile  league  Joseph  for  some  time 
seemed  determined  to  persevere,  and  to  obtain,  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  long  war,  a  transfer  of  territory 
which  would  have  been  exceedingly  advantageous 

•  It  was  uld  that  from  40  to  60  men.  women,  andchildren*  chiefly 
•abiecU  or  the  empetw,  were  drowned  by  the  eaddea  buteUng  of  this 
dylce. 
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to  liis  house;  but  his  attention  was  divided  by 
vague  sdiemes  of  aggrandizement  on  the  side  of 
European  Turkey,  and  by  other  schemes  too  nume- 
rous and  confiis^  for  one  head ;  he  perceived  that 
no  great  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  pro- 
mised assistance  of  the  Czarina,  that  the  people  of 
Bavaria  were  frantic  at  the  idea  of  any  such  trans- 
fer, and  he  gradually  gave  up  the  project,  denying 
that  he  had  ever  seriously  entertained  it    In  the 
mean  while  the  Dutoh  had  concluded,  or  at  least  sub- 
mitted to  the  conditions  of^  a  commercial  league  and 
close  alliance  with  France.     The  French  diploma- 
tists boasted  that  an  actual  conquest  of  Holland 
could  not  have  been  more  advantageous  to  their  coun- 
try. The  treaty  indeed  was  founded  upon  principles 
belt  fitted  to  bind  the  countries  together  in  the  closest 
union  that  two  distinct  nations  are  capable  of.     It 
even  went  beyond  the  well-considered  and  exten- 
sive treaties  which  formerly  bound  England  and 
the  United  Provinces.      The  contracting  parties 
agreed  to  do  everything  in  their  power  for  mutual 
security,  and  for  their  respective  preservation  of 
tranquillity,  peace,  and  neutrality ;  they  guaranteed 
each  other  in  possession  of  all  their  territories,  do- 
mains, franchises,  and  liberties,  and  mutually  bound 
themselves  to  protect  each  other  from  all  hostile 
attacks  in  every  part  of  the  world.   In  case  of  their 
united  endeavours  proving  ineffectual  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  then  they  were  to  assist  each 
other  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  following  proportions : 
— France  to  furnish  the  Dutch  with  10,000  infantry, 
2000  cavalry,  12  ships  of  the  line,  and  6  frigates; 
and  the  Dutch,  in  case  of  a  maritime  war,  to  fur- 
nish the  French  with  6  ships  of  iht  line  and  3 
frigates ;  and,  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  France,  to  furnish  a  contingent  in  money 
or  troops  to  the  extent  of  5000  foot  and  1000  horse 
— each  power  to  pay  and  support  their  ships  and 
troops,  and  to  keep  an  equal  number  of  ships  armed 
and  in  constant  readiness  to  replace  «uch  as  might 
be  lost.     If  the  succours  stipulated  should  be  in- 
sufficient, then  each  was  to  augment  them,  and,  in 
any  critical  need,  they  were  to  assist  each  other 
with  their  entire  force  naval  and  military.     The 
principle  of  the  armed  neutrality  was  not  forgotten, 
and,  with  a  direct  view  to  England,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  French  and  Dutoh  should  mutually  gua- 
rantee to  each  other  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  the  ex- 
emption from  search,  &c.,  incase  of  a  naval  war  in 
which  neither  of  them  should  be  direcdy  concerned. 
In  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  both  should  be  en- 
gaged, neither  of  them  was  to  have  power  to  disarm 
or  conclude  truce  or  peace  without  the  consent  of 
the  other ;  both  were  to  communicate  to  each  other 
all  existing  engagements  with   othej  powers   of 
Europe,  and  to  promise  not  to  contract  any  future 
alliance  or  engagement  whatsoever  directly  or  indi- 
rectly contrary  to  the  present  treaty  *    To  com- 
plete this  novel  union  between  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  French  monarchy,  a  treaty  of  commerce 
was  superadded,  by  which  the  subjects  on  either 

*  Flaaan,  Hiftoira  Gineraleek  niionnce  de  U  Diplomttit  Fian- 
sauo« 


side  were  to  be  treated  and  considered  as  the  ma 
favoured  nation.     With  these  treaties  agreed  npa 
^ough  not  executed,  with  the  consoling  assuraiH 
that  they  had  undone  the  system  of  policy  of  tl 
maritime  powers  which  had  .lasted  nearly  two  oa 
turies,  the  French  ministers  went  actively  to  vod 
as  mediators  between  the  Dutoh  and  the  emperoi 
Leopold,  who,  in  giving  up  the  grand  scheme  a 
territorial  exchange,  seemed  almost  to  have  cesid 
thinking  about  the  Netherlands  or  their  concerm 
and  interests,  presently  agreed  to  receive  at  Viemu 
two  Dutoh  deputies  and  to  accept  from  theas  a 
apology  for  the  firing  of  the  cutter  upon  his  bn§. 
The  two  Dutohmen,  however,  were  compelled  to 
make  this  apology  in  a  very  humiliating  maniKi, 
and  to  declare  that  their  high  mightinesses  had  ne- 
ver the  remotest  idea  of  offering  insult  to  the  uo- 
perial  flag.     Joseph  then  told  them  that  he  sbooU 
order  his  ambassador  at  Paris  to  resume  the  negoo- 
ation  under  the  mediation  of  his  brother  the  Kii^ 
of  France.    On  the  20th  of  September  prelimioan 
articles  were  agreed  to  at  Paris,  and  on  the  8di  ef 
November  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Fod- 
tainebleau  under  the  guarantee  as  well  as  mediatin 
of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.     By  these  aiticki 
the  States  acknowledged  the  emperor's  absduteod 
independent  sovereignty  over  every  part  of  ^ 
Scheldt,  from  Antwerp  to  the  limits  of  Saftingen  is 
Dutch  Flanders ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  nvffi 
with  all  its  mouths  and  canals  that  opened  oq  the 
sea,  was  to  continue  under  the  sovereignty  of  tk 
States  conformably  to  the  treaty  of  Munater.  [The 
free  navigation  of  Antwerp  was  thus  prevcoted] 
The  emperor  also  quietly  gave  up  all  right  vai 
pretension  to  Maestricht;  but  the  States  sgieol 
to  pay  his  imperial  majesty  nine  millions  and  > 
half  of  florins ;   and  to  his  Netherland  subjects, 
in  compensation  for  the  damages  they  had  sw- 
tained  by  the  defensive  inundations,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  florins.    The  States  also  agreed  to  sumo- 
der  the  forts  of  Lillo  and  Lief  kenshoek.    Seven! 
mutual  cessions  were  made  of  villages  and  distncts 
so  as  to  give  each  party  a  better  frontier,  and  it  vti 
agreed  that  neither  of  them  should  keep  or  erect 
forts  or  batteries  within  cannon  shot  of  the  limits 
on  either  side.*    As  the  emperor  had  already  ob- 
tained a  large  sum  from  his  Netherlaud  subject^ 
who  felt  assured  he  would  advance  their  commercu^ 
prosperity  by  opening  to  them  the  navigation  rf 
the  Scheldt  to  the  sea,  and  as  the  Dutch  floriss 
were  punctually  paid,  Uie  emperor  was  at  least « 
gainer  in  a  pecuniary  sense  by  this  turmoil ;  b^^ 
he  was  in  more  than  an  equal  proportion  a  losff 
in  fame  and  reputation ;  and  his  Netherland  sub- 
jects from  this  moment  were  alienated  from  hiiA> 
Two  days  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  the  com* 
pact  between  the  French  and  Dutoh  was  fully  con- 
cluded, and  it  was  ratified  on  Christmas  daj.   In 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  tfe  i^' 
plorable  anarchic  stole  into  which  HoUaioi  bsd 
thrown  herself,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  hojir  mjf 
exertion  of  English  diplomacy  could  have  pr 
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all  that  had  happened,  and  the  perplexing  union 
between  the  States  and  France.  The  anarchy,  how- 
ever, grew  and  increased,  ao  that  it  soon  became 
doubtfiil  whether  it  would  not  speedily  be  the  cause 
of  overthrowing  arrangements  which  it  had  been 
the  cause  of  making.  The  Orange  party  were  dis- 
gusted at  the  whole  French  alliance  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  ancient  leagues  and  systems  with 
which  their  name  and  best  fame  were  identified. 
On  the  other  hand  the  French  party,  who  had  gained 
a  complete  ascendency,  were  resolved  to  pursue  with 
more  vigour  and  acrimony  than  ever  their  scheme 
for  abridging  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder.  During 
the  late  troubles,  when  the  dykes  of  Holland  were 
threatened  by  the  imperialists,  great  bodies  of  vo- 
lunteers assembled  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  the  citizetis  of  all  classes,  like  those  of  Ireland 
at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  still  retained  their 
arms  and  theii*  organization,  and  seemed  to  declare 
more  strongly  than  by  mere  words  that  they  were 
determined  not  to  disarm  Until  they  had  remodelled 
their  constitution  Jind  covernment.  These  volun- 
teers had  their  party  shibboleths  and  their  party 
badges,  which  they  used  on  all  occasions.  Some 
of  them  enteted  into  the  court-town  of  the  Hague, 
which  was  devoted  iti  a  very  remarkable  manner  to 
the  House  of  Oratl^fe— a  devotion  the  more  remark- 
able as  it  has  been  gfenef  ally  found,  as  at  Versailles 
and  other  places,  that  tlie  seats  and  residences  of 
royalty  or  sovereignty  are  distinguished  by  the  op- 
position, democratic  fft>irit  of  their  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  people  of  the  Hague  got  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  these  volutiteerS ;  and  attempted,  it 
was  said,  to  deprive  them  df  their  badges  atid  cock- 
ades. The  French  party  hi  the  States  instantly 
took  up  the  matter,  and  passed  a  vote  depriving  the 
Stadtholder  of  the  government  of  the  Hague  and  of 


his  body  guard.  That  prince,  who  was  destined  to 
be  for  so  long  a  time  the  victim  and  sport  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  withdrew  indignantly  to  his 
own  patrimonial  city  of  Breda,  and  sent  his  wife 
and  family  into  West  Friesland.  Frederick  the 
Oreat  interfered,  remonstrated,  threatened,  in  behalf 
of  his  young  and  unfortunate  nephew ;  but  not  even 
the  voice  of  that  royal  veteran  could  slacken  the 
march  of  revolution.  The  aristocratic  party,  urged 
on  by  the  Marshal  de  Maillebois,  whom  the  French 
had  sent  to  command  the  army,  carried  everything 
before  them  in  the  States  of  Holland,  and,  after 
transferring  the  military  honours  usually  paid  to 
the  Stadtholder  to  their  own  president  and  pension- 
ary, they  discharged  the  troops  from  the  obligation 
of  their  oath  to  the  prince,  and  enjoined  a  new  oath 
to  the  States  alone.  Nothing  but  jealousies  and 
dissensions  between  the  senate  or  aristocracy  and 
the  burghers  or  democratic  party  prevented  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  a  new  system  of  government ; 
but  these  dissensions  were  as  fierce  as  those  which 
they  both  entertained  against  the  Orangists,  and  in 
a  brief  space  of  time  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
civil  war  between  the  aristocrats  and  the  democrats. 
Both  parties  were  equally  desirous  of  totally  abo- 
lishing the  power  vested  in  the  Stadtholder ;  but 
they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  division  of  that  power 
and  of  other  powers  among  themselves.  The  se- 
nators wished  for  a  return  to  the  old  oligarchy ;  the 
ttirghers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  and 
quoting  the  declaration  of  rights  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America,  were  bent 
upon  establishing  a  fure  democracy ;  or,  at  the 
least,'  they  seemed  determined  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  a  preponderating  voice  in 
the  election,  of  all  magistrates,  representatives,  or 
deputies.     In  several  of  the  provinces  each  party 
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nade  prqMunatioDt  for  settling  the  question  by  force 
cf  armss  the  Orangists  looking  on  the  while  with 
the  ord^iary  hope  of  profiting  by  their  dissensions. 
AJ>.  1786. — ^The  British  Parliament  reassembled 
on  the  24th  of  January.  The  king,  in  his  speech, 
infamed  the  Houses  that  the  disputes  which  had 
appeared  to  threaten  an  interruption  to  the  tran- 
qmility  of  Europe  had  been  brought  to  an  amicable 
ooochiaion ;  that  he  continued  to  receive  friendly 
assurances  from  foreign  powers ;  that  at  home  his 
sohjecta  were  experiencing  the  blessings  of  peace, 
in  the  improvement  of  trade,  revenue,  public  cre- 
dit, &c.  His  majesty,  however,  recommended  par- 
ticular attention  to  our  naval  strength.  **  But 
above  all,"  aaid  he,  *'  let  me  recommend  to  your  at- 
tention the  reduction  of  the  national  debtV  In 
the  debate  which  followed  upon  the  address  Mr. 
Fox  denounced  the  whole  of  our  recent  foreign  po- 
licy aa  disgraceful,  imbecile,  and  dangerous.  He 
reproached  ministers  for  not  cultivating  continental 
alliances,  and  for  their  negligence  in  being  perpe- 
tually behind-hand  in  all  their  foreign  negotia- 
tions. He  maintained  that  it  was  owing  to  their 
criminal  misconduct  that  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  been  enabled  to  conclude  their  advantageous 
compact  with  Holland;  and  that  the  greatest  dan- 
gers were  to  be  apprehended  from  me  union  of 
three  such  great  maritime  powers  as  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  in  a  confederacy  against 
Great  Britain.  He  bitterly  condemned  the  ac- 
cession of  the  king  as  Elector  of  Hanover  to  the 
Prussian  league  for  preventing  the  exchange  of 
Bavaria  for  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  as  thereby 
mortal  offence  had  been  given  to  the  Emperor  Jo- 
aeph,  whom  it  was  our  interest  to  conciliate  and 


captivate  as  the  only  power  in  Emope  that  awed 
France.  He  reprobated  ministera  for  not  seek- 
ing a  close  alliance  with  the  Czarina  some  tiacie 
before,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  hearing 
that  some  such  treaty  waa  actually  negotiatiBg, 
though  circumstances  were  not  now  so  &vourabie 
to  it  as  they  had  been  two  years  before,  when  Cathe- 
rine was  settling  her  differences  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Nor  was  Fox  better  pleased  with  a  com- 
mercial treaty  which  Pitt's  government  had  begun 
to  negotiate  with  France.  He  put  into  eloquent 
language  all  the  old  national  prejudices  on  this 
subject,  and  he  appealed  to  the  experience  of  for- 
mer times  for  proof  that  England  had  grown  great, 
prosperous,  and  flourishing  from  the  moment  she 
quitted  all  commercial  connexions  with  France. 
Pitt  replied  coldly  and  sarcastically,  and  the  ad- 
dress was  carried  without  a  division.  On  the  27di 
of  February  the  attention  of  the  House  was  called 
by  the  minister  to  a  plan  for  fortifying  the  dock- 
yards at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  which  origi- 
nated with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  quitted 
his  friends  and  his  par^  to  continue  master-genenl 
of  the  ordnance  under  Fitt.  The  Commons  had  in 
the  preceding  session  expressed  their  unwillingness 
to  vote  any  money  for  these  objects  until  they  were 
made  acquainted  by  competent  persons  with  the 
merits  of  the  plan.  In  consequence  of  this  intima- 
tion the  king  had  appointed  a  conunittee  of  militaiy 
and  naval  officers,  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at 
their  head,  to  investigate  the  plan,  and  to  send  in  a 
report  upon  it,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense. The  estimate,  which  amounted  to  IGO.OOO/., 
had  been  adroitly  laid  before  the  House  by  Pitt  on 
the  lOth  of  February,  with  the  ordinary  ordnance 
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estimates  for  the  year — ^hia  intention  being  .that  it 
should  be  debated  and  decided  upon,  togemer  with 
the  other  estimates,  aa  a  mere  coUaterid  question, 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  oflScera  being  kept 
out  of  sight.    Bat  General  Burgoyne,  one  of  the 
board  of  officers  who  had  made  the  report,  called 
for  the  report  itself,  or  for  such  parts  of  it  as  could 
be  made  public  with  safety  to  the  state ;  alleging  as 
one  reason  for  this  call  for  the  paper  that  the  House 
might  unwittingly  be  led  to  think  that  the  report 
sanctioned  the  duke's  plan  of  fortifications  more 
than  it  really  did.    On  the  16th  of  February  the 
witty  and  ready-1x)ngued  Sheridan,    in  addition 
to  the  demand  made  by  Burgoyne,  had  moved 
**  for  a  copy  of  the  appointment  of  the  board  of 
naval  and  military  officers,  and  of  such  parts  of 
their  instructions,  and  of  their  report,  as  his  ma- 
jesty's discretion  might  deem  proper  to  be  made 
public,  with  perfect  consistency  to  the  safety  of  the 
state.*'    Pitt  found  himself  obliged  to  produce  the 
papers ;  and  in  laying  them  upon  the  table,  on  the 
2'7th  of  February,  be  introducoi  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's measure  in  the  form  of  a  general  resolur 
tion^  **  that  it  appeared  to  the  House,  that  to  pro- 
vide for  securing  the   dockyards  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  by  a  system  of  fortification  founded 
on  the  most  economical  principles  was  an  essential 
object  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
and  necessary  for  enabling  the  fleet  to  act  with  fiill 
vigour  and  effect  for  the  protection  of  commerce, 
the  support  of  our  distant  possessions,  tod  the  pro- 
secution of  offimsive  operations  in  any  future  war." 
He  undertone  to  prove  that  the  fortifying  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth  was  a  measure  of  absolute 
necessity;  that  the  duke's  plan  of  fortifications  was 
the  best  plan  possible;  and  that  these  fortifications 
would  not  only  give  a  greater  scope  and  effect  to 
the  operations  of  our  fleets,  but  would  also  tend 
directly  to  diminish  the  standing  army.     But  there 
was  certainly  no  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  re- 
port of  the  officers  to  justify  the  minister's  assertion 
as  to  the  duke's  plan  being  the  best  plan  possible. 
Not    only   General   Burgoyne    and    Earl  Percy 
dissented,  as  land  officers,  from  some  parts  of  the 
plan,  but  Captain  Macbride,  as  a  sea-officer,  ob- 
jected to  another  part  of  the  proposed  system  of 
defence,  and  Admiral  Graves  questioned  whether 
any  new  system  of  additional  land  fortifications  for 
the  security  of  Plymouth  was  necessary.     Sheri- 
dan pointed  out  these  disagreements,  and  maintained 
that  the  report  of  the  board  of  officers  did  not  war- 
rant or  authorise  the  system.     In  the  course  of  all 
the  debates  on  this  business  this  witty  orator  and  hia 
party  treated  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  a  rene- 
gade, and  made  the  whole  matter  a  mere  party 
question.    We  are  as  incompetent  as  was  Sheridan 
and  the  great  majority  of  these  debaters  to  decide 
upon  the  scientific  merits  of  the  plan  proposed, 
but  we  feel  assured  that,  if  it  had  been  as  perfect  as 
Pitt — also  without  the  necessary  knowledge-— K^hose 
to  represent  it,  it  would  have  encountered  just  the 
same  amount  of  resistance.     So  strong  was  the 


opposition,  that  upon  a  division  on  the  original 
resolution  aa  moved  by  the  minister,  there  appeared 
169  Noes  against  exactly  the  same  number  of  Ayes. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  speaker  was  called  upon 
for  his  castine  vote:  he  gave  it  on  the  side  of 
opposition,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  project  during 
the  discussion  of  which  the  noble  master  of  the 
ordnance  had  been  most  unmercifully  ridiculed  by 
Sheridan,  and  personaUy  assailed  by  the  party  he 
had  abandoned.  In  the  following  month  some 
mild  and  judicious  alterations  were  made  in  the 
mutiny  bill,  though  not  without  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Early  in  the  session  Pitt  had  moved  for  and  ob- 
tained a  select  committee  to  examine  into  the  public 
income  and  expenditure,  and  to  report  to  the  Houae 
what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  annual  amount  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  in  future ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  March,' together  with  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  year,  he  brought  under  consideration  the 
national  debt  and  his  new  Sinking  Fund,  or  scheme 
for  discharging  that  debt  by  compound  interest.* 
It  appeared,  from  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, that  the  average  of  the  public  income  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure  by  about  900,000/.,  and  that 
the  surplus  might  be  increased  to  one  million  without 
burthening  the  people.  Hence  the  minister  moved 
**  that  the  sum  of  one  million  be  annually  granted 
to  commissioners,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  stock,  towards  discharging  the  public 
debt  of  the  country."  Wrapped  in  a  happy  vision, 
he  calculated  that  the  accumulated  compound  in- 
terest of  this  sum,  added  to  the  annuities  which 
would  fall  into  the  fund,  would  in  twenty-eight 
years  reach  such  an  amount  as  would  leave  a  sur- 
plus of  four  minions  per  annum,  to  be  applied,  if 
necessary,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  In  his 
speech,  wherein  he  said  not  a  word  of  his  arithme- 
tical Mentor,  Doctor  Price,t  he  expressed  more 
than  a  sanguine  hope,  he  affirmed  his  entire  con- 
viction, that  thia  new  sinking  fund  would  rapidly 
reduce  and  eventually  discharge  in  toto  **the 
enormous  national  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  of  which 
every  nerve  had  been  stretched,  and  every  resource 
nearly  drained."  "  Upon  the  deliberations  of  this 
day,"  said  he,  "  do  the  people  place  all  their  hopes 
of  a  full  return  of  prosperity,  and  that  public  secu- 
rity, which  will  give  confidence  and  vigour  to  those 
exertions  in  trade  and  commerce,  upon  which  the 
flourishing  state  of  this  country  so  much  depends. 
And  not  only  the  public  and  this  House  but  other 
nations  look  to  the  business  of  this  day;  for,  by 
the  establishment  of  what  is  now  proposed,  our  rank 
will  be  decided  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  To 
behold  this  country  emerging  fro^  a  most  unfor- 
tunate war,  which  added  such  an  accumulation  to 

*  In  Ui0  month  of  September  of  the  precedinf  year,  Pitt  had  thos 
Bpoken  of  his  gi&nd  arcanura,  in  a  letter  to  Wllberfone:-.**  The 
orodace  of  our  revennes  it  glorious,  and  I  am  half  mad  with  a  pro- 
ject whiofa  will  give  our  eupplia  the  effect  almost  of  masic  in  the 
reduction  of  debt.  It  wUl  be  at  least  new  and  eccentric  enomrh  to 
satisfy  your  ooostant  call  for  umethmg  <mt  qfthe  eommm  Viaf**--~B^. 
herfvrce*»  Cafntftrndanoe,  edited  by  hit  Sou. 

t  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Price  submitted  not  one  but  three  schemes  to 
the  consideration  of  the  minister,  and  afterwards  complained  that 
Pitt  had  selected  th«  worst  of  the  three.  ^  !•»»««»» 
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stuns  before  immense,  that  it  was  the  belief  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  of  tnany  among  ourselves, 
that  our  powers  must  fail  us,  and  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  bear  up  under  it : — to  behold  this  nation, 
instead  of  despairing  at  its  alarming  condition, 
looking  boldly  its  situation  in  the  face,  and  esta- 
blishing upon  a  spirited  and  pentianent  plan  the 
means  of  relieving  itself  from  all  its  infcumbrances, 
must  give  such  an  idea  of  our  resources,  and  our 
spirit  of  exertion,  as  will  astonish  the  nations 
around  us,  and  enable  us  to  regain  that  pre-emi- 
nence to  which  we  are  on  many  accounts  so  justly 
entitled.  .  .  .  We  have  nothing  indeed  to  fear. 
We  may  lay  despondent  thoughts  aside."  He 
pronounced  the  scheme  to  be  "  a  firm  column,  upon 
which  he  was  proud  to  flatter  himself  his  name 
might  be  inscribed.*'  He  remarked,  however,  that 
care  must  betaken  never  to  break  in  upon  the  sink- 
ing fund.  "This,**  he  continued,  "  has  hitherto  been 
the  bane  of  this  country :  for,  if  the  original  sinking 
fund  had  been  properly  preserved,  it  is  easy  to  be 
proved  that  our  public  debt  at  this  moment  would 
not  have  been  very  burthensome.  This  has  hitherto 
been  ih  vain  endeavoured  to  be  prevented  by  acts 
of  parliament :  the  minister  has  uniformly,  when 
it  suited  his  convenience,  gotten  hold  of  the  money, 
which  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  most  sacred." 
As  a  means  of  preventing  these  inroads  for  the 
future,  he  proposed  that  the  sums  should  be  vested 
in  certain  commissioners,  to  be  by  them  applied 
positively  to  buy  up  stock,  so  that  no  great  or 
tempting  sum  would  ever  lie  ready  to  be  seized'upon : 
it  would  be  imt)ossible  to  take  it  by  stealth ;  and  the 
advantage  of  a  strict  appropriation  to  the  object 
would  be  too  well  felt  ever  to  suffer  a  public  act  to 
pass  for  that  purpose.  "  No  minister,"  said  he, 
**  could  ever  have  the  confidehce  to  come  down  to  this 
House  and  desire  the  repeal  of  so  beneficial  a  law,^ 
which  tends  so  directly  to  relieve  the  people  from 
their  burthens."  The  commissioners  he  proposed 
were  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank  of 
England,  and  the  accountant-general  in  chancery, 
which  last  functionary,  "by  virtue  of  his  oflBce, 
was  already  employed  in  the  money  of  all  suitors 
and  wards  in  the  funds,  and  increasing  by  that 
means  the  capitals  by  the  accumulation  of  com- 
pound interest."  Nearly  the  whole  House  en- 
tered into  the  fairy  car  with  him  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  rolled  away  into  a  financial  ely- 
sium  on  the  glowing  wheels  of  compound  interest. 
The  few  who  lingered  behind  or  refused  to  embark 
were  looked  upon  as  madmen.  Burke,  Fox,  She- 
ridan, Sir  Grey  Cooper,  and  one  or  two  others, 
ventured,  nevertheless,  to  object  that  the  mode  pro- 
posed was  insufficient  and  in  some  instances  impo- 
litic. They  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  supposed 
excess  of  900,000/.  of  the  revenue  over  the  expen- 
diture did  not  really  exist  now,  and  that  if  it  ex- 
isted it  must  vanish  in  the  event  of  a  war,  or  of 
other  casualties — that  the  million  per  annum  must 
be  raised  by  loan  before  it  could  be  put  into  the 


sinldng  fund.  Few  men  in  the  Hoiise  or  any- 
where else  knew  more  about  the  efiect  of  borrowing 
money,  ill  a  private  way,  or  of  the  compoutid  em- 
barrassment produced  by  paying  old  debts  by 
making  new  ones,  than  Charles  Fox  and  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.*  Sheridan,  insisting  that  there 
was  no  surplus  and  could  be  no  surplus,  said  that 
the  only  means  which  suggested  themselves  to  him 
were  a  loan  of  a  million  every  year — "  for  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  might  say,  with  the  person  in 
the  comedy,  *  If  you  won't  lend  me  the  money,  how 
can  I  pay  you  ?' "  The  wit  then  moved  a  long  string 
of  resolutions,  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number,  which 
were  all  rejected  without  a  division.  But  on  the  day 
for  reconsidering  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
memorable  bill.  Fox  moved  a  clause  to  empower  the 
commissioners  to  accept  so  much  of  any  future  loan 
as  they  should  haye  cash  in  their  hands  to  pay  for. 
This,  he  said,  would  obviate  one  great  objection  he 
had  to  the  present  bill  on  account  of  its  making  the 
sinking  fund  inalienable  under  any  circumstances 
whatever;  it  would  relieve  that  distress  the  country 
might  feel,  when,  in  case  of  a  war,  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  a  new  loan :  but  whenever  that  case 
should  occur,  he  thought  that  the  ministry  should 
raise  taxes  sufficient  both  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  loan  and  to  make  good  to  the  sinking  fund 
whatever  had  been  taken  from  it.  If,  for  instance, 
a  loan  of  six  millions  should  be  proposed,  and  there 
should  be  at  that  time  one  million  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners,  then  the  said  commissioners 
should  take  a  million  of  the  loan,  receiving  the 
bonus  thereupon  for  the  public.  In  this  way  go- 
vernment would  have  to  borrow  only  five  miUions 

*  Pitt  himself,  while  than  devisiog  how  to  p«y  the  nation**  deMs. 
wu  at  a  lou  how  to  ^y  hii  own.  Thoui;h  without  wife  or  £unily. 
without  any  taste  for  vtrtu,  or  the  turf,  or  cards,  or  dice,  or  any  other 
expensive  vice,  he  had  already  contrived  to  involve  himaelf  in  ea- 
barrassmentsfrom  which  he  never  got  free.  He  inherited  his  tatfaer's 
^eat  careleiisoess  about  money  matters — a  somewhat  ominoas  sign 
in  a  diancttllor  of  the  exchequer  with  the  Anaocea  of  an  empire  nndrr 
his  control.  If  Fox  had  dissipated  his  fortune  in  gambling  and 
revelry,  Pitt  was  allowing  himself  to  be  plundered  and  eavm  alive 
by  his  rapacious  servants,  even  while  his  uebiblishment  was  dofidcofc 
in  the  ordinary  comfort  and  elegancies  of  a  plain  gentleman's  house. 
There  was  no  domestic  management  on  his  part,  and  no  eonecienoe  In 
the  harpies  that  surrounded  him.  He  had  thus  early  adopted  a  prac- 
tice in  which  Sheridan  was  a  great  proficient  When  trade^mm 
became  troublesome  aix>ut  their  bills,  he  put  them  off  by  giving  them 
large  fresh  orders,  and  passing  over  their  charges  without  comment. 
But  matters  came  to  so  inflammatory  a  state  In  thievery  year, that  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  his  affairs  to  the  inspection  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  who  afterwards  was  one  of  his  numerous  creation  of 
peers,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Carrington.  Smith,  who  had  been  m 
man  of  business,  a  manufacturer,  and  a  banker,  was  liorrifled  at  the 
amount  of  his  debts,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
contracted.  The  butcher's  bill  alone  was  at  the  rate  of  96/.  per 
week,  and  the  poulterer's,  fishmonger's,  and  the  rest  were  in  an 
equally  extravagant  proportion.  "  Indeed,"  says  Smith,  "all  the  bills 
exceed  anything  I  could  nave  imagined  1"  Every  Saturday  there  waa 
an  entry  of  some  three  or  four  liundred  weight  of  meat.  In  oue  mouth 
the  quantity  of  butchers*  meat  was  set  down  at  3,H00  pounds,  and  this 
too  \then  he  was  entertaining  no  company,  but  frequently  dining  out, 
or  going  without  his  dinner.  The  embrjo  peer  says,  in  one  of  the 
letters  to  Wilberforce.  from  wliich  these  housekeepinff  items  aie 
taken — "  The  necessity  of  bringing  his  affairs  into  some  better  order 
is  now  so  apparent,  tliat  no  man  who  is  attached  to  his  person,  or 
values  his  reputation,  can  be  easy  while  he  knows  it  is  undone.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  able  to  malie  Pitt  thoroughly  senaible 
of  the  necessity  of  an  imwtediate  re/unn,  not  to  save  money  but  to 
retrieve  his  affairs.  To  carry  the  measures  for  this  )>nrpose  into  exe- 
cution, it  is  necessary  he  should  see  the  evil  in  its  fuU  extent,  and 
what  the  consec]uence  must  inevitably  be  if  he  should  continue  his 
present  iloHieittc  o^tamirinKion."  This  earnest  correspondent  gives  th« 
year  (17»6)  and  the  day  of  the  week,  but  not  the  montli.  Hu  letter* 
may  have  been  written  at  the  very  time  that  Pitt  was  making  so  very 
sureof  naying  off  the  national  debt.  See  jyUherfarc^t  Correspakdemee 
and  lAji. 
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instead  of  six,  and  great  benefits  would  arise  to  the 
public  in  every  way.     Though  at  first  Pitt  looked 
grim  at  the  notion  of  breaking  into  the  sanctuary 
in  any  manner  or  upon  any  account,  when  he  had 
beard  Fox  out,  he  adopted  his  clause  with  strong 
marks  of  approbation.     Mr.  Pulteney  moved  a  se- 
cond  clause,  to  vest  in  parliament  the  faculty  and 
responsibility  of  giving  fresh  instructions  to  the 
csommissioners,  whenever  the  funds  should  be  at  or 
above  par ;  and  to  this  also  the  minister  acceded. 
The  bill,  with  these  additional  clauses,  was  read  a 
third  time  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  carried  up  to 
the  Liords,  where  it  was  passed  without  any  mate- 
rial opposition.     The  king,  in  giving  it  his  assent, 
felt  that  it  would  make  all  his  financial  odds  even. 
Perhaps  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  other 
causes  and  improvements  then  getting  into  opera- 
tion, but  it  was  generally  admitted,  at  the  time, 
that  the  measure  was  one  of  excellent  policy ;  that 
manufactures,  trade,  and  public  credit  were  imme- 
diately and  immeasurably  benefited  by  it — that  it 
raised  the  funds,  increased  the  value  of  land,  and 
of  everything  else,  and  gave  to  every  man  the  pros- 
perity of  a  rising  market-*     Such  were  considered 
its  effects  while  coupled  with  the  advantages  of 
peace :  how  it  operated  in  war  we  shall  see  here- 
after. 

Pursuing  his  plans  for  increasing  the  revenue  so 
as  to  make  up  the  million  per  annum  required  by 
his  sinking  fund,  the  minister,  a  few  days  after — 
on  the  22nd  of  May — presented  a  bill  for  transfer- 
ring certain  duties  on  wines  from  the  customs  to 
the  excise.  This,  he  said,  he  proposed,  because  large 
quantities  of  wine  were  smuggled  into  the  country, 
and  because  a  spurious  liquor  was  made  and  sold  at 
home  under  that  name.  By  the  bill  officers  of  the  ex- 
cise were  to  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  cellars  and 
warehouses  of  such  as  dealt  in  wine,  but  not  into 
the  dwelling-houses  even  of  those  persons.     There 
was  a  strong  national  feeling  against  any  extension 
of  the  excise  laws,  and  the  interference  and  intru- 
sions of  excisemen ;  this  had  always  been  the  case, 
and  it  was  remembered  how  an  excise  bill  h^id 
nearly  shaken  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when  at  die 
height  of  his  power,  from  his  seat ;  but  Pitt  saw 
his  bill  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  division.     In  its  passage  through  the 
Lords,  however,  it  encountered  a  violent  opposition 
from  Lord  Loughborough,  who  held  up  to  deserved 
reprobation  a  clause  which  had  been  smuggled  into 
it  while  in  committee.    The  purport  of  this  clause 
was,  to  prohibit  juries,  in  case  of  any  suit  com- 
menced against  an  exciseman  for  improper  seizure, 
from  g[ranting  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  for  more  than 
twopence  damages,  or  any  costs  of  suit,  or  inflicting 
a  fine  exceeding  one  shilling,  if  the  exciseman  could 
show  a  probable  cause  for  such  seizure.  This,  said 
Loughborough,  would  render  nugatory  every  appeal 
to  the  laws  of  the  land.  As  to  the  term,  a  probable 
cause,  false  information  wa^   a  probable  cause 

*  BeeoUections  and  Beflections,  Fenonal  and  Political,  as  con- 
nected with  Public  Attain  during  the  Reign  of  Qeorffi  III.  By  John 
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that  might  constantly  be  assigned ; — ^thus  the  rights 
and  powers  of  juries  would  be  infringed,  thus  jury- 
men would  be  turned  into  ciphers ;  an  exciseman, 
placed  above  their  jurisdiction,  misht  laugh  at 
them,  and  even  at  Westminster  Halt  He  called 
upon  Lord  Camden,  whose  strong  patriotism  had 
subsided  to  a  calm  courtliness,  to  defend,  as  he  had 
done  in  former  times,  the  sacred  rights  of  juries. 
Thus  reminded  of  his  past  performances  and 
vehement  declarations,  Camden  gently  confessed 
that  the  clause  was  far  from  meeting  his  approba- 
tion ;  but  he  added,  that,  as  any  alteration  would 
destroy  the  bill  for  the  present  session,  he  would 
rather  swallow  the  clause,  which  might  be  amended 
hereafter.  The  bill  was  then  passed  without  a 
division ;  and  the  corrective  hereafter  did  not  come 
in  Camden's  time.  Shortly  after  Pitt  again  found 
Loughborough  a  thorn  in  his  side — ^a  thorn  whose 
sharp  and  cankerous  points  were  only  to  be  blunted, 
years  after,  by  the  presentation  of  the  great  seal. 
In  consequence  of  a  message  from  his  majesty  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  minister,  at  the 
end  of  June,  brought  in  a  bill  appointing  commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  the  state  and  condition  qf 
the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues  belonging  to 
the  crown.  Mr.  Jolliffis  strongly  objected  to  several 
clauses  in  the  bill,  but  more  particularly  to  one 
granting  what  he  described  as  **  an  unlimited  power 
to  the  commissioners  to  call  for  and  take  into  their 
keeping  all  titles,  maps,  plans,  and  documents 
which  related  to  lands  holden  of  the  crown."  He 
said  that  this  was  instituting  a  court  of  inquisition — 
that  it- would  leave  every  man  concerned  without 
anything  like  certainty  of  title  or  estate  -,  and  he 
concluded  by  moving  amendments  to  protect  pri- 
vate title-deeds,  and  bind  the  commissioners  to  re- 
port their  proceedings  to  parliament.  The  minister 
readily  adopted  these  amendments  without  dividing 
the  House,  and  the  bill  was  then  passed  nem,  con. 
But  upon  the  third  reading  in  the  Lords  Lough- 
borough fell  furiously  upon  it,  asserting,  1.  That 
it  did  not  agree  with  the  king's  message,  which 
only  authorised  an  inquiry  into  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues  be- 
longing to  the  crown ;  whereas  the  bill  proceeded 
to  alienate  and  dispose  of  those  land  revenues, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  parliament,  and  incon- 
sistently with  the  dignity  of  the  crown ;  2.  Because 
the  bill  repealed  two  old  acts  and  created  a  new 
power  for  the  sale  of  those  lands,  without  any  ex- 
ception of  the  rents  reserved  in  the  former  acts, 
for  divers  persons,  and  for  sundry  good  and  whole- 
some purposes  mentioned  in  those  acts ;  3.  Because 
the  powers  granted  to  the  commissioners  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  subject  and  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  the  crown ;  subjecting  all  persons  holding  of 
the  crown,  or  possessing  estates  adjoining  to  crown 
lands,  to  an  inquisition  into  their  ancient  bounda- 
ries and  title-deeds,  at  the  mere  motion  of  the 
commissioners,  without  any  other  legal  or  ordinary 
process;  tending  to  restrain  the  tenants  of  the 
crown  from  their  accustomed  rights  and  privileges, 
and  depriving  the  crown  itself  of  the  ipanagement 
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of  itB  own  estate,  to  place  that  management  in  tlie 
liands  of  the  cammuBOiien.  There  was  a  thin 
House,  and,  counting  the  votes  present,  lioaghho- 
rough  had  11  to  14;  hat  mmisters  had  besides 
fourteen  proxies,  and  Looghbonmgh  and  his 
friends  only  seven.  He,  Lord  Carlide,  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  entered  a  protest  against  the  bill,  which, 
nevertheless,  received  the  roysl  assent* 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  considering  it  hopeless,  after  his 
friend  Pitt's  failure,  to  think  of  carrying  at  present 
any  general  measure  of  parliamentary  reform, 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  some  practical  im- 
provement into  the  representation  as  it  stood.  The 
plan  which  he  proposed  aimed  at  purifying  couDty 
elections  by  establishing  a  genend .  registration  of 
the  freeholders,  and  by  providing  that  the  poll 
should  be  held  in  various  places  at  the  same  time; 
A  bill  embodying  these  principles,  which,  nearly 
half  a  century  later,  were  included  in  the  great 
Reform  Bdl,  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Mahon ;  but,  as  his  lordship  during 
the  session  was  called  up,  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  Earl  Stanhope,  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  conduct  of  the  measure  was  left  chiefly  to 
Wilberforce.  The  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  98  to  22,  on 
May  the  15th.  Wilberforce  was  the  more  eager 
for  these  reforms,  as  his  own  elections  had  cost 
him  enormotis  sums.t  The  bill  was  afterwards 
defeated  in  the  Lords  by  what  has  been  designated 
**  a  coalition  of  the  king's  friends  and  the  Whig 
aristocracy.''  Another  bill,  devised  by  the  same 
humane  mind,  but  scarcely  of  the  usual  character 
of  his  propositions,  was  introduced  in  the  same 
session,  and  was  also  thrown  out  by  the  Lords, 
who  subsequently  rejected  so  many  of  his  bills. 
The  object  of  the  present  one  was,  that  the  power 
the  judges  already  possessed  of  consigning  the 
bodies  of  murderers,  after  execution,  to  sturgical 
dissection,  should  be  extended  to  the  case  of  certain 
other  felons.  Lord  Ijoughborough,  who  at  this 
time  must  certainly  be  considered  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Upper  House,  treated  the  bill 
and  iu  author  with  sovereign  contempt,  calling  it 
"  the  project  of  an  inexperienced  youth  unac- 
quainted with  the  laws."  As  it  was  known  that 
Wilberforce  had  consulted  the  attorney-general, 
and  the  solicitor-general,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  judges  then  on  the  bench,  it  was  understood 
that  Loughborough  meant  only  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  lawyers  who  adhered  to  Pitt{  During 
the  session,  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the 
disqualification  from  voting  at  elections  to  persons 
holding  places  in  the  navy  and  ordnance  offices, 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  as  much  under  ministe- 
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rial  influence  as  custom-house  officers  or 
men,  who  with  others  had  been  disqualified  by  Mr, 
Crewe's  bill.     Pitt  opposed  the  measure.       The 
reason,  he  said,  for  passmg  Crewe's  act  was  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  influence  of  the  crown — 
an   influence  which  the   House  had   previoasly 
declared  had  increased,  was  iucreasiDg,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished.     But,  he  asked,  was  it  to  he 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that,  because  it  was  necemuj 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  crown  to  a  certain 
level,  it  would  of  course  be  an  act  of  inconsistency 
to  refuse  to  reduce  it  fiuther?     Fox  on  the  other 
hand  contended,  that,   if  depriving  the  revenae 
officers  of  the  right  of  voting  tended  to  reduce  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  the  depriving  those  other 
servants  of  the  crown  must  necessarily  reduce  it 
still  more ;  and  in  the  matter  of  electiona  it  wss 
clear  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether.  The 
bill  was  negatived  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  by  a  large  majority,  the  numbers  being 
117  against  41. 

But  the  great  business  of  the  session,  or  that  at 
least  which  excited  more  interest  thsn  even  the 
minister's  sinking-fund  scheme,  was  the  impeadt- 
ment  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  late  governor-ge- 
neral of  Bengal,  the  charges  against  whom,  sfter 
long  and  numerous  preludes,  were  brought  fonrsid 
by  Burke  ou  the  llth  of  February,  and  occupied 
the  House,  from  time  to  time,  down  to  the  11th  of 
July,  when  his  majesty  in  person  prorogued  par- 
liament until  the  4th  of  September. 

This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  to  introdace 
a  retrospective  view  of  Indian  sfTairs,  which  will 
include  some  details  of  the  progress  of  our  arms 
and  policy  in  that  part  of  the  world — details  omitted 
in  the  preceding  period  of  our  history,  in  order  not 
to  embarrass  the  narrative  of  the  American  war — 
but  without  which  the  protracted  trial  of  the  go- 
vernor-general, and  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  Fox, 
and  Sheridan,  would  be  unintelligible. 

Few  great  things  have  had  a  smaller  banning 
than  that  stupendous  anomaly,  the  British  empire 
in  India.  In  the  year  16 1 2,  in  die  reign  of  James  I., 
the  English,  stimulated  by  the  efforts  and  succesaes 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  established  their  first 
humble  factory  at  Surat.  By  degrees  other  petty 
settlements  were  formed  along  the  western  aide  of 
the  peninsula,  Surat  continuing  to  have  the  control 
over  them  all,  till  the  cession  of  Bombay  to  the 
company  by  Charles  II.,  in  1668,  when  that  town, 
from  its  fine  hsrbour  and  central  situation,  rose  to 
be  the  superior  settlement  in  that  part  of  India. 
At  this  period  the  nominal  sovereigns  and  masters 
of  the  whole  of  India,  and  the  real  masters  and 
tyrants  of  the  greatest  part  of  it,  were  the  Mo- 
hammedanized  Mogul  Tartars,  a  people  widely 
diff'erent  in  origin,  manners,  laws,  and  religion 
from  the  Hindus,  the  aboriginal  or  very  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  our 
era,  or  about  seventy  years  before  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  Sultan  Mahmood  of 
Ghizni,  who  is  universally  regarded  aa  the  first 
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Mohammedan  conqueror  of  Hindustan,  acquired 
by  the  aword,  and  by  many  battles  and  massacres, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Ganges.  The  dynasty  of  Ghizni  was  subyerted, 
in  less  than  two  hundred  years,  by  new  Moham- 
medan conquerors  from  Gaur  in  Khorasan,  who, 
Though  at  first  defeated  by  some  of  the  Hindu  Ra- 
jahs, endeavouring  to  restore  the  independence  and 
ancient  religion  of  their  race,  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces,  took  Delhi,  and  made  it  the 
seat  and  centre  of  government.  This  Mohammed, 
called  the  Gaurian,  was  assassinated  in  the  year 
1206,  when  the  empire  he  had  founded  was  split 
into  several  parts.  In  1289  the  Gaurian  dynasty 
was  wholly  terminated  by  another  assassination,  and 
the  partial  dominion  of  India  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Afghans,  who  subdued  the  Rajpoots,  a  por» 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Hindu  race  who  had  hitherto 
preserved  their  independence.  Tbe  Afghans  also 
added  to  their  dominion  the  greater  part  of  the 
Deccan,  pitilessly  slaughtering  the  Hindu  Rajahs. 
But  in  India  no  dynasty  long  preserved  the  quali- 
ties which  had  made  them  conquerors ;  the  Afghan 
princes  became  weak  and  degenerate ;  many  of  the 
Hindu  Rajahs  in  the  Deccan  and  in  Bengal  reco- 
vered their  independence;  and  then,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Timur  the  Mogul 
Tartar,  commonly  called  by  our  writers  Tamer- 
lane, overturned  the  Afghan  dynasty  altogether.  As 
Timur  did  not  remain  in  the  scene  of  his  victories 
and  devastations,  the  country  became  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  independent  states,  some  Mo- 
hammedan and  some  Hindu.  But  in  1526,  Baber, 
a  descendant  of  Timur,  swept  away  by  a  new  in- 
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vaaion  these  petty  principalities  and  powers,  ex- 
tended one  compact  dominion  as  far  as  the  Ganges, 
and  quietly  erected  the  Mogul  throne  in  Delhi. 
The  second  prince  in  succession  from  Baber,  the 
great  Akbar,  who  began  to  reign  in  1556,  set  the 
Mogul  dominion  upon  a  firm  basis,  chiefly  by 
consulting  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  Hindus, 
who,  counting  the  whole  of  the  extensive  country, 
were  a  hundred-fold  more  numerous  than  their  con- 
querors. The  great  Akbar  had  been  dead  only 
seven  years  when  the  English  timidly  made  their 
first  settlement  at  Surat. 

The  Portuguese,  who  had  numerous  settlements 
along  the  Mtdabar  coast,  especially  at  Goa  and  Dm, 
and  who  claimed,  on  the  ground  of  prior  possession, 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce  of  the  Indian 
seas — a  pretension  they  were,  for  a  long  time,  ena- 
bled to  make  good  by  possessing  Malacca — watched 
the  progress  of  the  English  with  great  jealousy, 
and  from  the  first  attempted  to  check  it.  The 
English  Company  armed  their  trading  vessels,'and, 
though  there  was  peace  in  Europe  between  the  re- 
spective mother  countries,  several  combats  took 
place  with  the  Portuguese  on  the  Indian  seas. 
Captain  Best,  in  the  year  1612,  defeated  them  in 
two  actions,  and  these  victories  not  only  raised  the 
reputation  of  the  English,  but  enabled  them  to 
establish  in  quiet  their  first  factory  at  Surat.  In 
the  year  1614  King  James,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
infant  company,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  settle  their  commerce  and 
cultivate  a  friendly  connexion.  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
the  person  selected  for  this  mission,  was  an  ob- 
servmg  and  clever  man.  He  sailed  from  Gravesend 
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on  the  24th  of  January,  1615,  and  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember at  Surat,  where  he  landed  in  great  pomp 
with  eighty  men-at-arms  in  his  train.  As  the 
Mogul  emperor  was  then  residing  at  Ajmere,  Sir 
Thomas,  after  some  rest,  proceeded  thither  through 
the  country  of  the  Rajpoots.  He  arrived  at  Ajmere 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  but  was  not  admitted  to 
court  till  the  10th  of  January  (1616).  The  Em- 
peror Jehanghire  received  him  with  unusual  honour, 
and  he  was  assured  by  the  Mogul  courtiers  that  no 
other  ambassador,  not  even  from  their  co-religionists 
the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey  or  Persia,  had  ever  ob- 
tained so  flattering  a  reception.  Many  other  inter- 
views followed ;  and,  as  both  the  emperor  and  am- 
bassador were  of  a  sportive  turn,  they  had,  by 
means  of  interpreters,  some  jocular  convetsation. 
Sir  Thomas,  however,  toon  fbund  that  his  success 
was  thwarted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese 
missionaries,  and  by  the  suspicion  or  caution  of 
the  emperor's  favourite!  Mti  fitid  ininisiets.  With 
much  perseverance  and  address,  he  at  last  succeeds 
in  procuring  a  confirmation  of  former  grants  of 
territory,  and  an  extended  privilege  of  having  re- 
sident English  agents  at  some  of  the  principul  towns 
in  the  empire.  The  able  ambassador  then  tetumed 
to  the  coast  and  sailed  to  Persia,  where  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  every  privilege  which  could  promote 
the  trade  of  the  company  with  the  Persian  Gulf, 
from  Shah  Abbas,  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  the 
greatest  that  has  in  modem  times  appeared  in 
Persia. 

The  Portuguese  were  prevented  only  by  the 
inferiority  of  their  naval  power  from  proceeding 
to  war  gainst  the  new  English  settlements.  The 
Dutch,  who  were  more  on  a  par  with  us  in  this 
respect,  viewed  with  an  equally  jealous  eye  the 
sucoesaes  of  the  company;  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish attempted  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  lucrative 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Duteh  with  the  Spice 
Islands,  the  detestable  massacre  of  Amboyna  was 
the  immediate  consequence.  At  the  island  of 
Amboyna,  the  largest  of  the  Molucca  gronp, 
and  the  richest  in  cloves,  the  Dutch  had  a  strong 
castle  with  a  garrison  of  200  men,  while  the 
English,  only  18  in  number,  occupied  a  de- 
fenceless house  in  the  town,  being  secured,  as 
they  conceived,  in  possession  of  it  by  agreements 
and  treaties  with  the  Dutch.  Yet  the  Dutch  chose 
to  suspect  that  this  handful  of  English  intended  to 
dispossess  them  of  their  castle;  and  thereupon, 
inviting  them  all  in  a  friendly  manner  to  pay  a 
visit  to  their  governor  in  the  castle,  they  put  them 
to  rack  and  torture,  until  some  of  the  weakest  of 
them,  under  the  agonies  of  those  infernal  machines, 
confessed  to  the  words  which  their  torturers  put 
into  their  mouths.  As  soon  as  their  sufferings  were 
suspended  they  retracted  what  they  had  said;  but 
the  Dutch  put  them  upon  the  rack  again,  and  then 
the  anguish  and  the  weakness  of  nature  repeated 
the  confession.  The  end  of  all  was  that  Captain 
Towerson  and  nine  others  were  condemned  to  die, 
bv  what  may  property  be  called  the  verdict  of 


the  rack ;  and  the  remaining  eight  were  pardoned 
by  Dutch  mercy  and  magnanimity.  With  t 
delicate  consideration  for  their  spiritual  wehaie, 
their  murderers  allowed  a  Dutch  clergyman  te 
administer  the  sacrament  to  the  ten  victims;  and 
in  the  act  of  taking  it,  and  afterwards  with  thdr 
dying  breath,  the  Englishmen  protested  their  en- 
tire innocence.  Their  heads  were  cut  off  ii-ithi 
scymetar.  Out  of  regard  to  his  superior  rank,! 
black  pall  was  provided  for  Captain  Towenoa, 
the  expense  of  which  the  Dutch,  like  regukr 
men  of  business,  set  down  to  the  cha^;e  of  the  B^ 
lish  company !  One  Portuguese  and  nine  iiahmci 
Jfqian,  put  to  death  at  the  same  time  as  accomplica 
with  the  English,  solemnly  protested  in  dying  tbr 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  imputed  plot. 

From  the  occurrence  of  this  frightful  tragedy 
(in  1622)  the  Endish  abandoned  the   commotx 
of  the  Spice  Islands  io  their  rivdi  i  atid  for  ttm 
iimti  curing  tti  various  eauMai  9li6h  «ft  the  small- 
ness  of  capital  held  by  the  toth^Mff  tome  radial 
defects  in   iU  constitutioilj  the   feavy    expaw 
incurred  in  keeping  up  a  naval  ibtce  for  protecdoo 
against  Dutch  and  Portugtiei«i  and  the  waywaidiw 
of  some  of  the  native  princes,  the  English  pwtr 
seemed  to  decline,  and  the  company  became  em- 
barrassed and  in  great  distress.   In  the  mean  time, 
however,   their  agents  from  Surat  had   obtained 
permission,  through  the  good  of&ces  of  Mr.  Bou^ 
ton^  a  surgeon  in  great  favour  with  the  Emperor  (/ 
Delhi,  Shah  Jehan,  son  of  Jehanghire^  to  make  t 
new  settlement  at  Hooghly;  and  the  groadd  on 
which  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George,  stands  bad  beei 
obtained  from  a  native  prince  in  1640^  when  Mr. 
Francis  Day  began  to  erect  a  fortress,  which  «» 
gradually  surrounded  by  a  thriving  and  still  » 
creasing  town,  to  which  the  natives  doeked  as  to 
the  best  place  for  pursuing  trade  and  potting  ia 
security  the  wealth  they  derived  from  it — ^wcilA 
which  bad  few  safeguards  under  the  dommion « 
in  the  territories  of  their  own  princes  and  chieft. 
In  the  same  interval  the  Mogul  empire  had  ta 
shaken  by  several  revolutions  and  changes  in  i|i 
interior  or  upon  its  frontierv :   the  Hindus  of  Bi|- 
poot  had  recommenced  their  struggles  fyr  'vi^ 
pendence ;  the  Afghans  had  revolted  in  the  vaAi 
the  Usbeks  had  taken  possession  of  Cabul,  aedthe 
Persians  of  Candahar.     In  all  places  remote  ^ 
the  centre  of  government  the  Mohammedan  chil 
paid  but  an  imperfect  obedience  to  the  Great  Mc 
gul ;  and  wherever  favoured  by  local  situation,  o 
defended  by  mountains,    forests,  or  rivers,  th« 
Hindus  bade  defiance  to  the  emperor  and  hit  beute 
nants.    Then  came  on  the  great  civil  war  m  Eng-. 
land  between  the  parliament  and  Charles  I.,  during 
which  nearly  all  foreign  trade  was  susj)ended,  ana^ 
the  company  sunk  to  such  a  state  of  insignificance 
that  its  existence  as  a  body  corporate  was  scareeH 
discernible.     Indeed,  from  the  yeiff  1652  to  165 '{ 
the  trade  to  India  was  throvm  open  to  every  Eng 
lish  merchant  that  ehose  to  embark  in  it.     BsC^  i^ 
the  end  of  that  period,  Oliver  Cromwell  renewec 
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Fort  St.  Gzoaox,  Madsai.    From  an  early  View  pablUhed  by  Carey,  in  1787. 


or  re-confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  old  com- 
pany. Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  monarchy, 
Charles  II.  granted  the  company  a  new  charter, 
dated  April,  1661,  in  which  not  only  were  all  the 
old  privileges  confirmed,  but  new  and  important  ones 
added  to  them.  The  company  were  vested  with  a 
right  of  exercising  civil  jurisdiction  and  military 
authority ;  and  with  the  power  of  making  war  and 
of  concluding  ppace  with  t)ie  "  Infidels  of  India," 
the  state  resery^ijg  to  itself  the  prerogatives  of  ]peace 
and  war  with  regard  to  Christian  or  Suropean  go- 
vernments. In  1 663  Charles  { ( .  obtained,  as  a  part 
of  the  dower  of  his  wife,  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  the 
island  of  Bombay,  and,  finding  it  expensive  r^x]m 
than  profitable,  he  ceded  the  island  to  the  com- 
pany in  the  year  1668.  Soon  after  he  made  a 
similar  grant  of  that  convenient  midway  resting- 
place  the  island  of  St.  Helena ;  and  in  other  im- 
portant matters  the  aid  of  his  government  was  cor- 
dially given  to  the  company — the  more  cordially, 
no  doubt,  because  some  of  his  ministers  and  fa- 
vourites were  shareholders  and  speculators,  and 
personally  interested  with  the  merchants— not  yet 
merchant-princes — of  Leadenhall-street.  In  1687 
the  company  transferred  firom  Surat  to  Bombay  the 
presidency  over  all  their  settlements,  and  firom  that 
moment  the  town  began  tospreacland  increase  very 
rapidly.  The  English  were  anxious  to  have  pos- 
session of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Salsette,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  included  in  the  dower  with 
Bombay ;  but  the  Portuguese  took  a  different  read- 
ing of  the  marriage  treaty,  and  kept  Salsette.* 

•  Bmoo,  Annals  of  Uie  East  India  Company.— Mill,  Hiti.  Brit. 
Ind. 


Trade  was  now  carried  on  with  a  great  part  of  the 
Indian  empire  through  establishments  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  coast ;  but  the  intercourse  was 
liable  to  interruptions,  and  the  forts  and  factories 
were  not  unfrequently  threatened  with  hostile  attack 
by  the  native  powers,  urged  on  in  most  cases  by  the 
Portuguese  or  by  the  Dutch.  The  weakness,  the 
dissensiom,  ai^d  i)ot  unfrequent  wars  among  the 
i|8itiveS|  encouraged  the  English  settlers  to  abandon 
the  merely  defensive,  »nd  act  on  the  offensive.  The 
factors  in  Bengal  transmitted  to  the  company  a  list 
of  wrongs  and  injuries  sustained  from  the  petty  na- 
tive rulers,  and  warmly  recommended  an  active 
campaign  against  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
company's  settlements,  which  must  become  un- 
tenable or  useless  if  allowed  to  be  beleaguered  and 
blocked  up  by  the  Indians.  As  the  company 
had  the  power  of  war  or  peace  with  the  Infidels, 
they  sent  out,  in  1686,  a  Captain  Nicholson  with 
ten  armed  vessels  and  six  companies  of  soldiers  to 
levy  war  against  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal.  This  force,  the  first  employed  in  the 
intent  of  establishing  political  and  military  power, 
was  diminutive  indeed ;  but  the  un warlike  habits 
and  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the  natives 
were  taken  into  account.*  The  ships  composing 
the  little  armament  arrived  separately,  and  did 
not  act  with  proper  concert.  The  object  of  the 
campaign  was  to  seize  and  fortify  Chittagong. 
The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Hooghly  and  commenced  a 
cannonade,  but  they  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  near  Calcutta,  where  they  lay  till  some 
agreement  with  the  Nabob,  or  additional  forces 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sketch  of  tha  Political  Hirtory  of  India. 
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from  England,  Bhould  enable  them  to  resume  their 
stations.  A  hollow  truce  was  agpreed  to  by  the 
Nabob,  who  employed  the  time  thus  gained  in 
makmg  warlike  preparations.  As  soon  as  he  was 
ready  the  English  were  attacked  by  an  immense 
host;  but,  under  the  direction  of  Chamock,  the 
company's  agent,  they  made  a  gallant  defence,  re- 
pulsed repeated  assaults,  stormed  the  fort  of  Tanna, 
seized  the  island  of  Ingellee,  in  which  they  for- 
tified themselves,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Ballasore, 
with  forty  sail  of  the  Mogul  fleet  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  Nabob  took  and  plundered  the  English 
factories  at  Patna  and  Cossimbuzar.  And  the  cam- 
paign ended,  not  in  any  great  conquest,  but  in  an 
accommodation  neither  ^ery  honourable  nor  very 
reliable  for  the  company.  The  court  of  directors, 
disappointed  and  irritated,  sent  Sir  John  Child, 
the  governor  of  Bombay,  to  take  the  command  over 
the  head  of  Chamock,  with  instructions  to  re-esta- 
blish, if  possible,  the  factories  at  Patna  and  Cossim- 
buzar. Some  of  the  company's  servants  were  car- 
rying on  pacific  negotiations  with  the  natives,  when 


Captain  Heath  arrived  from  England  with  a  large 
ship  and  a  frigate,  and,  without  the  necessary  foxms, 
commenced  hostilities  by  plundering  one  or  two 
native  towns.  After  this  work  he  proceeded  to 
Chittagong,  and  was  there  foiled  and  defeated,  as 
Captain  Nicholson  had  been  before  him.  Hcsth 
then,  taking  the  company's  servants  and  effects  on 
board,  saildl  away  for  Madras ;  and  Bengal,  upcm 
which  large  sums  had  been  spent,  was  abandoned. 
The  emperor  now  reigning  was  the  celebrated  Au- 
rengzebe,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Mogul  sove- 
reigns, who  had  dethroned  his  father,  and  triumphed 
over  his  brothers  who  contested  the  empire  with 
him.*  Aurengzebe,  though  previously  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  English,  was  indignant  at  their 
last  proceedings,  and  issued  orders  for  expelling 

*  Anrennebe  had  revived  and  extended  the  Mocbl  power,  vluck 
teemed  fklling  to  rain  under  hii  father  Shah  Jehan.  He  had  takoi  tkt 
cities  of  Hyderabad,  Bejapore,  and  Oolconda,  and  had  exfeeoded  te 
dominions' nearly  to  the  limits  of  theCaraatic.  Bat  it  wmsdarief 
his  brilliant  leign  that  a  new  enemy  took  the  field.  This  vnu  Se«a- 
Jee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  who.  vriih  the  momt  warlike 
of  the  Hindos,  oTerran  and  pennanenUy  occupied  the  Car  giwatcr  fsit 
of  the  Deccan. 
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Bombay.    From  a  View  in  the  Library  of  the  East  India  Company. 


them  from  his  dominions.  The  factory  at  Surat 
was  seized,  the  island  of  Bombay  was  surrounded 
by  a  fleet,  and  the  English  governor  cooped  up  in 
the  town  and  castle.  The  factory  at  Masulipatam 
wtfs  seized,  as  was  also  the  &ctory  at  Visigapatam, 
where  the  company's  agent  and  several  of  their 
servants  were  put  to  death.  But  the  Mogul  trea- 
sury soon  felt  the  want  of  the  copious  streams  that 
flowed  into  it  through  the  English  factories;  and 
Aurengzebe  and  his  ministers,  flattered,  by  the  re- 
cent display  of  weakness,  into  the  belief  that  the  com- 
pany would  never  be  strong  enough  to  be  danger- 


ous, made  a  return  towards  their  old  friendly  fed- 
ing,  and  listened  to  negotiations  which  were  pro- 
posed in  a  most  humble,  if  not  abject  tone.  After 
some  time  the  English  obtained  an  order  for  the 
restoration  of  Bombay  and  their  factory  at  Surat 
But  during  these  premature  contests  with  the  na- 
tives, the  most  able  and  powerful  of  their  European 
enemies  had  contrived  to  get  a  footing  in  India: 
the  French  had  formed  an  establishment  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  were  now  employing  themselves  in  for- 
tifying that  place  and  in  establishing  a  cloie  cod- 
neiion  with  such  of  the  natives  as  were  most  un- 
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friendly  to  tihe  Englifth.  These  proceedings  quick- 
ened the  desire  of  obtaining  an  extension  of  territory 
and  a  real  dominion  by  treaty,  by  purchase,  or  by 
force  of  arms,  but  to  be  at  all  events  independent  of 
the  Qreat  Mogul,  nabobs,  and  all  other  powers. 
'*  The  truth  is,*'  says  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
in  Indian  affairs,  "  that,  from  the  day  on  which  the 
company  s  troops  marched  one  mile  from  their  ke- 
tones, the  increase  of  their  territories  and  their 
armies  became  a  principle  of  self-preservation ;  and 
at  the  end  of  every  one  of  those  numerous  contests 
in  which  they  were  involved  by  the  jealousy,  ava- 
rice, or  ambition  of  their  neighbours,  or  the  rapa- 
city or  ambition  of  their  own  servants,  they  were 
£>roed  to  adopt  measures  for  improving  their 
strength ;  which  soon  appeared  to  be  the  only  mode 
hy  which  they  could  avert  the  occurrence  of  simi- 
lar danger.'**  In  1689  the  directors  broadly  laid 
down  the  principle  that  independence  was  to  be 
established  and  dominion  acquired  in  India. 
"  The  increase  of  our  revenue, '  said  they,  **  is 
the  subject  of  our  care,  as  much  as  our  trade : 
'tis  that  must  maintain  our  force  when  twenty 
accidents  may  interrupt  our  trade ;  'tis  that  must 
make  us  a  nation  in  India."t  And  just  at  this 
time  their  policy  was  to  some  extent  gratified,  for 
Tegnapatam,  a  town  and  port  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry, 
was  obtained  by  purchase,  and  secured  by  grant 
from  the  native  powers.  The  servants  of  the 
company  forthwith  erected  walls  and  bulwarks, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  to  Fort  St. 
David.  Afteir  this  acquisition  the  company  pur- 
sued their  plan  of  dominion  with  increased  confi- 
dence, and  soon  after  they  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced a  system  of  political  ascendency.  About 
nine  years  alter  the  purchase  of  Tegnapatam  they 
were  enabled  to  make  a  more  important  acquisition. 
Aurengzebe  had  appointed  his  son  Azim  Ooshaun 
to  be  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  this  Azim  aspired  to 
dethrone  his  fiather,  as  Aurengzebe  had  dethroned 
bis ;  or,  if  he  were  contoit  to  leave  his  sire  on  the 
throne  until  his  natural  death,  Azim  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  succession  to  it,  which  was  sure  to  be 
disputed,  in  the  oriental  fashion,  by  a  number  of 
brothers,  of  whom  some  were  younger  and  some 
older  than  himself.  His  grand  scheme  required 
money  and  arms,  and  the  company  could  promise 
both  for  valuable  considerations.  For  a  large  sum, 
Azim  Ooshaun  sold  to  the  company  the  Zemin - 
darships  of  Chutanutty,  Gorindpore,  and  Calcutta. 
At  the  last-named  place  the  English  began,  but  not 
without  some  timidity  and  circumspection,  to  erect 
Fort  William.  Nine  years  after  this,  in  1*701, 
when  the  fort  was  strong  and  considerable,  and  a 
town  had  risen  under  its  protecting  shadow,  the 
company  made  Calcutta  the  seat  of  a  presidency, 
and  the  place  gradually  began  to  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  a  capital  to  the  British  empire  in  the  East.  In 
the  mean  while  many  merchantaand  traders  at  home 
bad  become  jealous  of  the  strict  monopoly  of  the 

•  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Skeleh  of  Um  PoUtleia  History  of  India, 
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chartered  company,  and  various  attempts  were 
made  by  men  called  **  interlopers"  to  carry  on  a 
trade  with  India  in  despite  of  the  company  and  its 
local  agents.  Some  interlopers  there  had  always 
been,  and,  as  early  as  the  year  1600,  the  court  of 
directors  had  ordered  that  they  should  be  seized 
and  treated  as  smugglers,  or,  in  some  cases,  as 
pirates.  In  1691  the  court  of  directors  granted 
commissions  to  all  their  captains  proceeding  to 
India  to  seize  interlopers  of  every  description  and 
bring  them  to  trial  before  the  Admiralty  Court  at 
Bombay—*'  explaining  that,  as  they  attributed  all 
the  differences  between  the  company  and  the 
Indian  powers  to  the  interlopers,  if  they  continued 
their  depredations  on  the  subjects  of  the  Mogul 
or  king  of  Persia,  they  were  to  be  tried  for  their 
lives  as  pirates,  and  sentence  of  death  passed  ;  but 
execution  stayed  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be 
known."  '*  This  proceeding  of  the  court,"  says  a 
warm  advocate,  '*  rested  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges,  which  was  that  the  company  had  a 
right  to  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  accoiding  to 
their  charter."*  But  the  authority  of  parliament 
had  never  confirmed  the  kingly  grant  by  charter 
of  such  extensive  powers  of  judicature ;  and  the 
principles  thus  avowed,  haring  in  many  instances 
been  vigorously  and  barbarously  acted  upon  by  the 
company's  agents  and  lawgivers  in  India,  had 
greatly  increued  the  prevailing  jealousy.  The 
House  of  Commons  in  1693  adopted  the  reso- 
lution that  parliament  should  determine  whatever 
regulations  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  In- 
dian trade.  Nevertheless,  a  new  charter  was  that 
year  g^nted  by  Queen  Mary,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husbuid  William  III.,  by  letters  patent  from  the 
crown,  and  the  interlopers  were  subjected  to  the 
same  rigorous  treatment  as  formerly.  The  House 
of  Commons  then  resolved  '*  That  it  was  the  right 
of  all  Englishmen  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
or  any  part  of  the  world,  unless  prohibited  by  act 
of  parliament.**  William  III.  deferred  to  this  de- 
cision, which  had  been  brought  about  by  a  temporary 
union  between  the  discontented  Whigs  and  the  Jaco- 
bites. In  1695  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the 
books  of  the  company  to  be  examined,  and  detected 
several  flagrrant  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  their  aflfairs, 
and  many  palpable  proofs  of  their  haring  bribed 
some  ministers  of  William  in  order  to  obtain  their 
charter  and  the  connivance  of  government.  It  was 
found  for  example  that  since  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  home  expenses  of  the  company  had  increased 
from  laOO/.  per  annum  to  90,000/.  Much  of  this 
money  had  been  paid  at  various  times  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  appeared  to  have 
kept  part  for  themselves  and  to  have  paid  part  to 
ministers.  Thus  Danby,  Duke  of  Leeds  and  Lord 
President  of  William's  council,  had  received  5000 
guineas ;  and  other  sums,  including  10,000/.  to  the 
king  himself,  had  been  paid  in  various  directions, 
for  assurances  of  support  against  interlopers,  the 
establishment  of  a  rival  company,  &c.  The  Duke 
of  Leeds  was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  but^the 
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king  quashed  proceediDgB  bv  a  sudden  prorogation 
of  parliament.*  The  interlopers,  including  many 
men  who  had  abundance  of  money,  and  who  were 
quite  as  ready  to  use  it  in  bribing  the  represent- 
atives and  ministers  of  the  country  as  were  the 
chaitared  directors  in  Leadenhall*street,  continued 
their  earnest  endeavours,  which  were  now  directed 
not  merely  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
India  trade,  but  a  strict  monopoly  of  it  to  their  own 
sole  advantage  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  com« 
pany  and  all  others,  whether  individual  traders  or 
bodies  corporate.  And  they  gained  so  much  strength 
by  bribing  and  out-bidding  that,  in  1698,  they  were 
enabled  to  bring  the  company's  charter  under  the 
cognizance  of  parliament  and  to  get  it  set  aside  for 
one  in  their  own  favour.  The  charter  was  in  fact 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  advance  of  2,000,000/.  sterling,  at 
8/.  per  cent.,  these  interlopers  obtained,  not  by 
royal  charter,  but  by  parliamentary  bill,  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  old  company,  that  the  inn-inge- 
ment  of  charters  was  contrary  to  good  faith,  con- 
trary to  justice,  and  as  imprudent  as  immoral ;  that 
they  had  property  of  which  they  could  not  be  de- 
prived without  the  violation  of  the  very  foundation 
on  which  all  civil  society  rests ;  that  they  were  the 
brds  proprietors  by  roysl  grant  of  Bombay  and  St. 
Helena ;  that  they  had  acquired  hi  India,  at  their 
own  expense  and  by  their  own  exertions,  much  im- 
moveable property  in  lands,  houses,  forts,  fJEU^tories, 
&c. ;  that  they  haid  purchased  privileges  of  the  na- 
tives, and  had,  in  fact,  established  a  system  through 
which  alone  England  could  hope  to  preserve  the 
India  trade ;  that  justice  to  incUviduals  as  well  as 
to  the  public  required  the  continuance  of  their 
charter,  inasmuch  as  the  property  and  even  sub- 
sistence of  many  families,  widows,  and  orphans 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  fate  of  the  com- 
pany. So  much  attention  was  paid  to  these 
strong  representations,  that  the  Old  or  London 
Company  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  charter 
ip  the  rollowing  season,  and  the  nation  had  thus 
ttoo  East  India  companies  instead  of  one — ^the 
Old  by  charter  and  royal  prerogative,  the  New 
by  bill  and  authority  of  parliament  *'  Nothing," 
says  Maloolm,  ^  could  be  more  violent  than  the 
contests  of  these  companies  during  the  short  period 
that  they  continued  separate.  The  great  efforts  of 
both  were  directed  to  the  object  of  gaining  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  the  general  elec- 
tions of  the  year  1100  each  was  detected  in  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  Old  Company  corrupted 
members  and  purchased  votes ;  the  New  Company 
purchased  seats.  Thus  the  one  bribed  the  repre- 
sentatives, the  other  the  constituents.  But,  tirea  out 
at  length  with  a  struggle  which  threatened  ruin  to 
both,  they  united  their  stock  under  the  charter 
granted  to  the  Old  Company,  and  bearing  date  the 
5th  of  September,  1698,  and  assumed  that  name 
under  which  they  have  ever  since  been  bcorporated 
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— ^*  The  Unitbd  East  India  Compakt.*"*  It 
however  required  some  time  to  remove  their  nttai 
animosities  and  establish  a  feeling  of  common  it^ 
terest  But  at  length,  m  the  year  1708,  a  new  sni 
more  favourable  bSl  was  obtained  from  parliameB^ 
and  their  privileges  were  both  extended  and  eon- 
solidated  in  return  for  a  fresh  loan  to  govemmeDt 
Some  of  the  leaders  and  servants  of  the  Old  Com- 
pany had  never  lowered  their  tone  in  all  thdr 
troubles.  For  example,  their  governor  at  Leaden- 
hall-street,  writing  to  an  officer  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed judge  of  civil  affairs  in  India,  had  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  even  in  a  season  of  depression  sod 
discomfiture — ^^  I  expect  my  will  and  orders  shaD 
be  your  rule,  and  not  the  laws  of  England,  wiudi 
are  a  heap  of  nonsense,  compiled  by  a  number  of 
country-gentlemen,  who  hardlv  know  how  to  govern 
their  own  families,  much  less  now  to  regulate  oom- 
panies  and  foreign  commerce.  Having  now  tk 
power  of  condemning  the  company's  enemies,  « 
such  as  shall  be  deemed  so,  puticularly  those  thit 
shall  question  the  company's  power  over  all  tk 
British  subjects  in  India,  I  eipect  my  orders  firoia 
time  to  time  shall  be  obeyed  and  received  as  statote 
laws.-'t 

The  union  of  the  clashing  interests   of  Ae 
two  companies,  the  mdual   accordanoe  of  tiieir 
principles  and  of  the  views  of  their  servants  abroid, 
the  tranquillity  and  commercial  prosperity  whicli 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  dishonourable  as  it  wis  to 
the  Tory  government  of  Queen  Anne,  indisputably 
brought  to  England,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  £&- 
rope,  all  contributed  to  raise  the  value  of  the  British 
settlements  in  the  East,  and  to  encourage  the  com- 
pany in  seeking  an  extension  of  dominion ;  for  itill 
all  that  was  really  occupied  in  sovereignty  was  s 
strip  of  land  on  the  coast  and  an  island  here  and 
there.     The  disseverance  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
which  began  with  the  death  of  Aurengzebe  io  1707, 
seemed  to  offer  an  openinff  to  their  ambition.  Alter 
a  very  short  reign  of  Shs^  Alum  the  four  sons  of 
that  emperor  contended  for  the  throne,  and  during 
this  horrible  familv  war  the  Mahrattas  extended 
their  conquests  in  the  south,  the  Rajpoots  viitusll; 
established  their  independence,  and  the  Sikhs,  a 
remarkable  sect  who  professed  a  pure  theism  and 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  religion  of  the  Musinl- 
mans  with  that  of  the  Hindus,  ravaged  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Delhi  and  Liahore.      Moez-eddin,  who 
triumphed  over  his  brothers,  was  dethroned  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months  by  his  nephew  Farrukhsir  or 
Feroksir,  who  did  not  occupy  the  throne  quite  seven 
years.     Under  his  successor,  Mohammed  Shah,  the 
empire  of  the  Moguls  was  wasted  to  a  shadow :  the 
Deccan  was  alienated  under  the  rule  of  the  Nizam* 
al-Mulk,  by  name  a  viceroy,  but  in  fact  an  inde< 
pendent  sovereign,  more  powerful  than  the  Great 
Mogul ;  the  Rohillas,  a  fierce  predatory  people  of 
the  Afghan  race,  seised  on  the  northern  provinces; 
and  (in  1139)  the  Pernans  under  Nadir  Shah 
penetrated  to  Delhi  and  massacred  alike  Mofaam- 
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medans  and  Hindus.    The  company  were  signally 
indebted  in  various  stages  of  their  progress  to 
humble  practitioners  in  medicine.     It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  cure  eflTected  on  the  favourite  daughter 
of  one  emperor  that  they  had  been  first  allowed  a 
footing  in  Bengal ;  and  in  the  year  1115  a  medical 
man  named  Hamilton,  who  accompanied  a  com* 
mercial  mission  to  Delhi,  obtained  for  the  company 
a  grant  of  three  villages  near  Madras,  with  per- 
mission to  purchase  thirty-seven  additional  town- 
ships in  Bengal,  as  a  reward  for  curing  the  reigning 
emperor  Feroksir  of  a  dangerous  and  painful  ill- 
ness, which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  skill  of  the 
native  physicians  or  conjurers.     By  the  hostility  of 
the  nabob  the  company  were  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vented from  purchasing  the  villages  and  townships; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  fenjoy  another  grant  ob- 
tained through  Hamilton  from  the  grateful  emperor 
— namely,  the  privilege  of  introducing  and  cottrfejr- 
ing  their  goods  from   Calcutta  through   !^engal 
without  duty  or  search.     In  a  verv  short  time  the 
trade  of  the  eoiiipaht  ^b»  wonderfully  benefitecl 
by  this  privilfegfe.     But  thfe   French  East  India 
Company,  who  had  made  Pondicherry  their  strong- 
hold, now  began  to  thwart  some  of  their  plans,  ahd 
to  excite  their  jealousy  by  an  increafting  trade. 
In    1142,   when   a   war    between   England  and 
France  appeared  to  be  imminent  in  spite  of  the 
pacific  temper  of  the  great  English  minister  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,   the  French  company,  who  were 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  very  anxious  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  profitable  or  promising  trade, 
proposed  to  the  English  company,  that,  whatever 
might  happen  in  Europe,  there  should  be  peace 
between  them  in  India.     The  English  court  of 
directors  at  first  accepted  and  then  rejected  this 
proposed   neutrality,   instructing  their  officers   in 
India  to  watch,  and,  if  possible,  to  circumvent  the 
treaties  and  intrigues  of  the  French  company  with 
the  natives.     In  1144  Walpole  was  driven  from 
the  helm,  and  the  war,  which  broke  out  between 
the  French  and  English,  rapidly  spread  to  Hin- 
dustan, and  some  few  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
French  service  repaired  thither  in  the  hope  of  at- 
tacking the  English  settlements  before  they  should 
be  prepared  for  defence.    Labourdonnais,  who  had 
risen  from  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  navy  to  be 
governor  of  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  by  forcibly 
detaining  all  the  French  vessels  that  touched  at 
those  islands^  and  by  training  the  merchant  sailors 
to  the  use  of  the  gun,  got  together  a  warlike  squa- 
dron, and  with  all  possible  secrecy  stretched  across 
'     the  Indian  Ocean*  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
coastB,  and  with  most  of  the  European  settlements^ 
^     having  previously  made  three  or  four  voyages  to 
'     that  part  of  the  world.     His  bravery  was  equal  to 
^     bis  skill,  and  he  resolved  to  begm  his  operations 
with  an  attack  on  Madras.     He  had  with  him  a 
most  motley  crew  and  army  of  Frenchmen,  Caffres, 
'    blacks  from  Madagascar,  and  negro  slaves  from  the 
'-    Mauritius,  to  which  he  had  added,  at  Pondicherry, 
about  400  sepoys.     The  total  amount  was  about 
^    3600.     The  English  in  the  colony  q{  Radius  4id 


not  exceed  300  men,  of  whom  about  200  were 
soldiers :  the  town  and  the  adjoining  territory  be- 
longing to  the  company  had  already  a  popuktioa 
of  ^bout  250,000,  counting  Armenians,  Moham- 
medans, Hindus,  Parsees,  and  Indian  Christians, 
-the  converts  or  half-caste  descendants  of  the  Por- 
tuguese; but  none  of  these  classes  could  be  de- 
pended tipon  in  war.  The  300  English  occupied 
Fort  St  Gfeorgfej  which  l^as  surrounded  wiUi  a 
weak  wklli  and  defended  by  bastions  and  four 
batteries  iveak  fthd  ba^y  constructed.  About 
the  middle  of  Scf^embet  Labourdonnais  appeared 
off  the  town,  and  imtnediately  commenced  a 
bombardment.  The  inhabitants  endeavoured  to 
save  the  place  by  ofi^rihg  hitn  a  ransom ;  but  he 
was  anxious  for  the  glory  of  planting  the  French 
colours  on  Fort  St.  G^tge,  und  continued  to  bom- 
bard for  five  days,  afc  thti  ehd  of  which  the  inhabit- 
Mhte)  knd  the  English  gslttifton  as  well,  capitulated, 
lilbburdonnais  had  not  lost  il  man,  and  the  Eng- 
lish had  lost  nd  more  than  fbiit  or  five.  By  the 
terms  of  the  cttjiihilation  he  pedeed  himself  upon 
hift  hondtlif  td  redtote  Madras  to  the  English  com- 
pftdy  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rahSom.  On  entering 
the  place  he  protected  the  persons,  houses,  and  pro- 

fieriy  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  he  took  possession  of 
he  magazines  and  warehouses  of  the  company,  all 
situated  within  Fort  St  George,  as  public  propaty. 
In  his  instructions  from  the  French  court,  Labour- 
donnais was  expressly  prohibited  from  occupying 
any  establishment  or  factory  of  the  enemy;  whence 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  French  government  and 
French  East  India  Company  shrunk  at  this  time 
from  all  idea  of  conquest  in  India.  But  if  this 
was  the  case,  and  it  seems  to  us  extremely  doubt- 
ful, M.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  was 
resolved  not  to  abide  by  any  such  plan,  having  pre- 
viously formed  in  his  own  mind  a  system  of  uni- 
versal conquest  in  that  great  peninsula;  and  the 
first  object,  and  that  which  he  had  most  at  heart, 
was  to  drive  the  last  remnant  of  the  English  from 
the  coast  of  Cocomandel.  Dupleix,  who  had 
wished  for  the  sole  conduct  of  the  war,  considered 
Labourdonnais  as  an  intruder  and  rival.  Now, 
however,  he  insisted  that  Labourdonnais  should 
break  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation 
and  keep  possession  of  Madras.  The  brave  sailor 
was  averse  to  a  proceeding  which  would  have  been 
both  a  breach  of  faith  and  honour,  and  a  breach  of 
orders ;  but  he  was  compelled  by  the  storms  of  the 
monsoon,  which  drove  his  ships  out  to  sea  and 
sank  two  of  them  with  their  crews,  to  demand  from 
the  Enghsh  that  the  articles  should  be  so  far  al- 
tered as  to  allow  him  longer  time  to  remove  the 
company's  goods;  and  the  period  of  evacuation 
was  changed  from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  15th 
of  January.  This  was  what  Dupleix  desired,  for 
he  proposed,  upon  the  departure  of  Labourdonnais, 
to  take  possession  of  Madras  himself  without  any 
attention  to  the  articles  of  the  capitulation.  Leaving 
part  of  his  force  in  Fort  St.  George,  Labourdon- 
nais repaired  to  Pondicherry  as  soon  as  the  weather 
would  permit)  and  proposed  several  plans,  to  none 
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of  which  hit  rival  would  agree.  After  many  quar- 
rels he  took  his  departure  for  France,  to  answer 
the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  and  to  procure  a 
patronage  in  the  French  cabinet  and  East  India 
Company  that  should  enable  him  to  return  with 
credit  and  power  to  India.  On  his  voyage  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  British  ship-of-war,  which 
brought  him  to  England.  As  it  was  considered 
that  he  had  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity, in  the  capture  of  Madras,  he  was  received 
with  favour  and  distinction  by  all  ranks,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Ease  India  Company  ofiered  to  become 
security  for  him  with  his  person  and  property.  But 
the  British  government,  then  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  desired  no  security  beyond  the 
word  of  Labourdonnais,  and  permitted  his  imme- 
diate return  to  France.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  him  if  they  had  kept  him  in  England,  for,  upon 
the  representations  of  Dupleix,  he  was  arrested 
without  process  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  where 
he  pined  for  three  long  years.* 

Labourdonnais  had  scarcely  quitted  Madras,  when 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  sent  his  son  with  a  numerous 
army  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  place.  The 
force  which  Labourdonnais  had  left  behind  him  in 
Fort  St.  George  exceeded  1200  men,  nearly  all  na- 
tive French,  and  well  trained  and  disciplined.  The 
Indians  were  astonished  and  panic-stricken  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  artillery ;  and  after  a  very  short 
struggle  the  nabob's  son  fled  with  all  his  host. 

*  Mill..  Hist,  of  Brit.  Ind.»  and  the  Franch  and  other  dociunenti 
emoted  therein.  Labourdonnai*  died  shortly  after  hit  liberation  from 


Dupleix,  backed  by  a  remonstrance  and  prajer 
signed  by  all  the  French  in  Pondicherry,  decland 
Labourdonnais's  treaty  of  ransom  annulled,  and 
ordered  the  officers  at  Madras  to  seize  every  artick 
of  property  there,  private  or  public,  native  or  En- 
glish, except  clothes,  furniture,  and  the  jewels  and 
trinkets  of  the  women.  These  orders  were  exe- 
cuted without  compunction ;  and  the  English  go- 
vernor and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
carried  prisoners  to  Pondicherry,  and  exhibited 
there  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  Dupleix  then  turned 
his  attention  to  Fort  St.  David,  situated  only  twdve 
miles  south  from  Pondicherry,  and  having  in  iti 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  Indian  town  of  Cad- 
dalore  and  two  or  three  populous  villages,  all  under 
the  dominion  of  the  English  company.  On  the 
night  of  the  19th  of  December  (1146)  the  French- 
man quitted  Pondicherry  with  1700  men,  Euro- 
peans, natives,  and  Cafires,  and  he  arrived  next 
morning  under  Fort  St  David,  wherein  there  were 
only  about  200  Europeans  and  100  Topasaes.  The 
French  had  already  begun  to  train  the  native  le- 
povs  to  European  discipline,  but'  the  English  had 
delayed  following  the  example,*  and  had  no  dis- 
ciplined troops  of  that  sort.  They  had,  however, 
hired  about  2000  of  the  undisciplined  bands  of  the 
country,  most  irregularly  armed  with  swords  and 
targets,  bows  and  arrows,  pikes  and  lances,  old 
matchlocks  or  new  English  muskets ;  and  they  had 
placed  about  half  of  this  force  in  Cuddalore,  which 
was  partly  surrounded  by  water  and  partly  by  walls 
flanked  by  bitstions.  As  for  Fort  St.  David,  it  was 
•  urn. 
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smaU,  but  much  stronger  than  Fort  St.  George. 
The  French,  howeyer,  took  up  an  advantageous 
post,  and  were  making  sure  of  the  capture  and 
plunder  of  both  places,  when  a  large  native  army 
appeared  on  their  right  flank  and  induced  them 
to  make  a  sudden  and  rather  disastrous  retreat, 
leaving  (without  counting  their  Indians  or  Africans) 
above  100  in  killed  and  wounded  behind  them. 
This  relieving  army  had  been  sent  by  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  instigated  by  wrath  against  the 
French  for  the  defeat  of  his  son  at  Madras,  and 
captivated  with  the  liberality  of  the  English, 
who  had  promised  him  large  sums.  But  the 
nearness  of  the  place  to  Pondicherry  tempted 
the  French  to  make  fresh  efforts.  On  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  January,  1147,  Dupleix  embarked 
500  men  in  boats  to  take  Cuddalore  by  sur- 

Srise.  But  the  wind  and  the  surf  compelled 
le  Frenchman  to  return  to  Pondicherry  without 
doing  anything.  Dupleix  then  sent  a  strong  de- 
tachment from  Madras  to  ravage  the  nabob's  ter* 
ritory.  The  French  troops  acted  in  a  barbarous 
manner,  and  caused  still  more  terror  than  mischief. 
Shortly  after  four  French  ships  arrived  at  Pon^ 
dicherry,  and  Dupleix  artfully  represented  that  he 
was  speedily  to  be  reinforced  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent. The  nabob  began  to  waver ;  he  saw  that  the 
English  were  but  a  handful  of  men,  and  he  decided, 
with  eastern  facility,  to  change  sides  and  join  the 
stronger :  he  concluded  peace  with  the  French,  re- 
called the  army  he  had  sent  to  the  English,  and 
dispatched  his  son  on  a  visit  to  P^dicherry,  where 
Dupleix  got  up  a  fresh  show  and  triumph.  About 
the  middle  of  March  of  the  same  year,  1*741, 
Dupleix  again  sent  his  forces  to  capture  Cuddalore 
and  Fort  St.  David;  but  the  Frenchmen  had 
•carcdy  taken  up  their  position  when  an  English 
squadron,  under  Admiral  Griffin,  approached  the 
road  and  scared  them  back  to  Pondicherry.  While 
they  were  retreating  precipitately  to  Pondicherry 
the  admiral  landed  100  Englishmen,  200  Topaases, 
and  500  natives,  from  Bombay  and  Tellicherry.* 
Dupleix'now  apprehended  an  attack  by  the  Eng- 
lish on  his  own  head*quarten ;  and,  to  save  his 
ships,  he  sent  them  away  to  Mauritius  to  wait 
there  till  they  should  be  joined  by  a  fresh  squadron 
from  France.  In  the  month  of  January,  1148, 
Major  Laurence,  an  officer  of  great  merit^  arrived 
at  Fort  St.  David  with  a  commission  to  command 
the  whole  of  the  company's  forces  in  India.  He 
had  not  been  there  long  ere  Dupleix  attempted 
another  night  attack  on  Cuddalore.  Laurence  al- 
lowed the  French  to  approach  the  very  walls  of  the 
town,  and  even  to  apply  their  scaling  ladders; 
but  tiien,  as  they  were  fancying  the  garrison  had 
been  withdrawn,  he  met  them  in  the  teeth  with 
artillery  and  musketry,  and  drove  them  away  in 
disorder.  Though  England  had  then  upon  her 
hands  a  war  with  Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  and 
had  only  recently  recovered  from  the  civil  war  in 

*  The  Tonvei,  vhofe  name  frequenUy  ooeun  in  th6'.]iirtory  of 
our  early  Inabm  van.  were  nattve  Cnrieliaiu*  the  oonverto  or  half- 
caste  deaoendanti  of  the  Foitaguete. 
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the  northern  part  of  the  island  caused  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Young  Pretender,  she  dispatched  nine 
ships  of  war  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  to  co-operate 
with  eleven  ships  of  the  company,  carrying  stores 
and  troops.  Boscawen  arrived  at  Fort  St.  David 
on  the  9th  of  August,  and,  joining  Admiral  Griffin, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  largest  European 
force  that  any  one  power  had  as  yet  possessed  in 
India.  The  land  troops  brought  from  England' 
amounted  to  1400  men.  It  was  confidently  hoped 
that  the  loss  of  Madras  would  speedily  be  revenged 
by  the  capture  of  Pondicherry ;  but  the  siege  of  the 
French  Indian  capital  was  undertaken  without  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  localities,  was  conducted 
with  little  ability  or  spirit,  and  was  raised  when 
the  trenches  had  been  opened  for  thirty-one  days. 
Dupleix,  who  was  no  hero— -who  always  carefully 
kept  himself  at  a  distance  from  shot,  alleging  ^  that 
the  ijoise  of  armp  interrupted  his  reflections,"* — 
made  a  loud  boast  of  the  event,  and  represented  it 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  upon  record. 
He  wrQte  letters  in  this  strain  to  the  Indian  princes 
and  to  the  Great  Mogul  himself  and  he  received 
in  return  the  compliments  of  those  who  would  have 
changed  sides  again  if  the  English  had  been  suc- 
cessfuL  The  French  were  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  a  superior  people ;  but  before  they  could  avail 
themselves  of  their  prestige,  peace  was  concluded 
in  Europe  between  England  and  France,  and  hos- 
tilities were  suspended  in  India. 

During  the  war  the  native  viceroy  of  Bengal 
had  maintained  peace  between  the  French  and 
English  settled  in  his  dominions;  but  the  trade 
of  the  English  company  was  much  injured  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  interrupted 
communications,  and  on  one  occasion  carried  off 
300  bales  of  raw  silk,  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany. The  still  growing  dissensions,  the  wretched 
weakness  and  anarchy  of  the  whole  country,  soon 
encouraged  the  English  to  persevere  in  their  old 
scheme  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  Sahujee, 
a  Hindu  prince,  who,  in  the  rapid  revolvtions 
of  that  country,  had  gained  and  lost  the  throne 
of  Tanjore,  repaired  to  Fort  St.  David  and  entreated 
the  assistance  of  the  English  in  a  war  against  his 
brother,  Pretaupa  Sing,  who  had  dethroned  him. 
As  the  price  of  this  assistance  Sahujee  offered  the 
fort  and  country  of  Devi-Cottah,  advantageously 
situated  by  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  1749, 
430  Englishmen  and  about  1000  sepoys  marched 
from  Fort  St.  David  intoTanjore,  and,  as  a  natural 
beginning  to  the  war,  directed  their  first  attacks 
against  the  fortress,  which  was  to  be  ceded  to  the 
company.  But  Devi-Codah  was  stronger  than  was 
expected ;  the  small  train  of  artillery  they  carried 
with  them  proved  insufficient;  they  were  disap- 
pointed in  the  co-operation  of  an  English  squadron 
and  of  the  people  of  the  country,  which  had  both 
been  promised  them;  and  they  marched  back  to 
Fort  St.  David  foiled  and  humiliated.     The  impa- 

•  MiiBOin  pont  M.  Dunleis,  aa  died  In  Hffi*e  Hbk.  firtt.  India. 
But,  though  no  hero  hfanwlf,  Puplelz  had  haroea  under  Ua. 
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tience  of  Sahujee  to  recover  bis  throne,  and  their 
own  eager  appetite  for  territory  and  dominion,  soon 
induced  the  English  to  renew  their  attempt.    A 
new  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  Fort  St.  David,  the 
troops  were  landed,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls 
of  Devi-Cottah,  the  deep  river  Coleroon  was  crossed 
by  means  of  a  raft,  and  the  place  was  stormed. 
After  some  hard  fighting  in  the  breach  and  on  the 
ramparts  behind  it  a  truce  was  concluded,  the 
reigning  king  of  Tanjore,  Pretaupa  Sing,  agreeing 
to  yield  to  the  English  the  town,  fort,  and  harbour, 
together  with  a  territory  adjoining;  and  the  English 
on  their  part  agreeing,  not  merely  to  renounce  the 
support  of  Sahujee,  for  whom  and  with  whom  they 
had  entered  on  this  war,  but  also  to  secure  his 
person  in  order  to  prevent  his  giving  any  further 
molestation  to  his  brother  *    It  is  even  said,  that, 
but  for  the  rough  yet  humane  sailor,  Boscawen,  the 
English  would  have  delivered  up  their  ally  to  Pre- 
taupa Sing,  who,  according  to  Uie  practice  of  the 
country,  would  have  quieted  his  rivalry  for  ever  by 
steel  or  poison.    Thus,  in  profiting  by  the  vices  of 
the  natives,  the  officers  of  the  company  did  not  he- 
sitate in  imitating  those  vices,  and  profitmg  by  bad 
faith.    At  the  siege  of  Devi-Cottah,  Robert  Clive, 
who  was  eventually  to  be  the  real  founder  of  the 
British  empire  in  India,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self; but  in  heading  the  storming  party  he  narrowly 
escqied  being  cut  down  by  the  sabre  of  a  Tanjore 
horseman,  one  of  a  large  party  of  cavalry  who 
issued  from  a  projecting  tower  and  attacked  the 
assailants  in  the  rear.    Clive,  who  had  attracted 
some  attention  in  the  preceding  year  at  the  siege  of 
Pondicherry,  had  entered  the  company's  service  in 
a  civil  capacity,  but  he  had  very  soon  thrown  down 
the  pen  of  a  writer  to  take  up  an  ensign's  sword. 
By  this  time  be  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
and  was  esteemed  by  the  whole  army  as  the  most 
enterprising  and  daring  of  their  officers.     He  was 
in  the  twenty*fourth  year  of  his  age,  poor,  and,  com- 
paratively, friendless  and  illiterate,  and  his  chances 
of  patronage,  £ime,    and  fortune  all  lay  in  his 
sword.t    However  foully  obtained,  tlie  possession 
of  Devi-Cottah  was  of  vast  importance  to  the  com- 
pany :  the  channel  of  the  river  Coleroon  under  that 
town  was  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  largest 
burthen,}  and  this  was  the  more  important,  as  all 
along  that  coast  from  Masulipatam  to  Cape  Comorin 
there  was  not  a  single  port  that  could  receive  a 
vessel  of  900  tons:    moreover  the  neighbouring 
country  was  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  strip  of  ter^ 
ritory  ceded  by  the  treaty  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  on  the  coast. 

But  while  these  events  were  in  progress  the 
French,  whose  policy  and  operations  continued 
to  be  guided  by  Dupleix,  were  engaged  in  trans- 
actions of  the  highest  moment,  and  taking  part 
in  a  great  revolution  in  the  Carnatic,  a  large  tract 

*  0nM»  RhConr  of  Um  If iUtorrTimonelioM  of  th«  Britiih  Nation 
in  Indim.-MUU  Htit.  oTBritUh  IndU. 

t  mt  Joha  Maleolm.  Life  of  Bobert  UnA  CHre;  eoUaetod  from  ibo 
flmUf  pftpen,  coiainnntemii  by  the  Earl  of  Pvwb. 
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of  country  extending  from  the  river  Kistna  to  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Cauvery.     The  succea- 
sion  to  the  Carnatic  was  disputed  by  a  number  of 
princes,  and  Dupleiz  conceived  that  by  siding  with 
the  strongest  of  the  claimants,  Chunda  Saheb,  who 
had  coDe^ed  a  lai^  army,  and  was  eagerly  ooartiDg 
French  assistance,  he  might  obtain  not  only  vast 
cessions  of  territory,  but  by  degrees  a  complete  aa- 
cendency  in  the  whole  of  southern  India.     In 
addition  to  the  armed  disputes  for  the  great  aaeoes- 
sion,  there  were  contentions  equally  fierce  among 
the  minor  princes  for  the  possession  of  other  do- 
minions, some  bordering  on  the  Carnatic,  and  some 
included  in  it.    A  body  of  400  French  aoldieis 
and  2000  sepoys  were  sent  by  Dupleix  from  Pon- 
dicherry ;  and  in  the  first  battle  fought  with  theie 
allies  Chunda  Saheb  saw  the  most  powerful  of  ha 
rivals  killed  by  a  ball  fired  by  a  Caffire  soldier  ia 
the  service  of  France,   Mohammed  Ali,  son  to  the 
fallen  nabob,  fled  to  Trichinopoly,  a  strong  city,  and 
the  conquerors  marched  to  Arcot,  ^hich  aorren- 
dered  at  the  first  summons.    From  Trichinopoly 
Mohammed  Ali  dispatched  envoys  to  the  English  to 
solicit  their  succour,  and  to  promise  the  hi^est  of 
prices  for  their  alliance ;  but  the  British  officers  in 
command  had  received  no  orders  from  home  that 
could  justify  their  embarking  upon  a  scene  of  sock 
extensive  operations;  they  were  few  in  number, 
and  their  whole  European  force  only  a  few  compa^ 
nies;   and,  moreover,  they  were  occupied  at  tiie 
time  in  taking  possession  anew  of  Madras,  which 
had  been  given  up  by  the  French,  in  oompliance 
with  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapdk.    Dnfrieix  re* 
commended  his  Indian  allies  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Trichinopoly  in  order  to  reduce  that  piaoe 
and  kill  or  capture  Mohammed  Ali  before  the  Eng- 
lish should  take  up  arms  for  him ;  bat  Chunda 
Saheb  preferred  going  to  levy  tribute  from  the 
sovereign  of  Tanjore,  who  had  ao  recently  sor* 
rendered  Devi-Cottah  to  the  English.     The  nyah 
of  Tanjore  was  compelled  to  give  to  the  Fkcnck 
two  lacs  of  rupees  and  eighty-one  villages  belongs 
ing  to  Karical,  which  place  the  French  had  seized 
in  1736,  and  built  a  fort  there.*    In  the  neigh- 
bouring regions  of  the  Deccan^the  great  and  popa- 
lous  country  which  had  formerly  held  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  Carnatic — the  succeiaaen  on 
the  death  of  Nizam-al-Mulk,  in  1748,  had  been 
disputed  between  his  son  Nazir  Jung  and  his 
grandson  Muzufier  Jung ;  but  the  senior  -jpnnet 
had  prevailed  over  the  junior,  had  taken  Munfiler 
Jung  prisoner,  and  now  kept  him  in  irons,  carry 
ing  him  in  his  train  wherever  he  went     Nazir 
Jung  and     Anwar-ud-Dien,  who    claimed    the 
sovereignty  of  the  Carnatic,  having  united  their 
forces,  and  drawn   into  their  service  nearly  all 
the  troops  the   Great  Mogul  had  on  foot,   ad- 
vanced to  the  Carnatic  fi^ntier  with  an  enor- 
mous army,  including   30,000   Mahrattaa    ^wbo 
had  been  engaged  to  act  as  light  cavalry.    At 
the   approach  of  this  host  Chunda  Saheb    and 
his  French  allies  retreated  hastily  to  Pondicheny. 

•  sir  Joha  Malcolm,  Life  of  Loi4  Glivv. 
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Dupleiz  by  extraordinary  exertions  increased  the 
French  contingent  to  2000  men,  and  added  a  large 
body  nf  well-disciplined  sepoys,  together  with  a 
well-rerved  train  of  artillery.  In  the  mean  time 
the  English  had  managed  to  send  some  very  small 
detachments  to  Trichinopoly  to  sustain  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  had  thrown  a  few  companies  into  the  army 
of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  Major  Laurence  advance-d 
from  Fort  St.  David  with  reinforcements,  and  col- 
lecting the  companies  in  Tanjore  he  was  enabled 
to  join  the  army  of  Nazir  Jung  with  about  600 
Eijglishmen.  But  Laurence  had  with  difficulty 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  civil  superiors  to  this 
active  co -operation,  and  he  was  for  some  time  dis- 
turbed by  a  doubt  whether  he  should  be  justified 
in  fighting  the  French  without  orders  from  the 
British  government  He  however  determined  to 
imitate  ^e  French  in  representing  the  English  as 
mere  auxiliaries  and  not  principals  in  the  war.  As 
Laurence  advanced  with  Nazir  Jung's  host,  the 
French  and  their  allies  strongly  entrenched  them- 
selves, and  waited  the  attack  with  full  confidence 
of  success.  Their  position  was  so  excellent,  that 
Laurence  advised  Nazir  Jung  against  an  attack  ; 
but  the  Indian  said  that  it  did  not  become  the  son 
of  Nizam-al-Mulk  to  retreat  before  such  an  enemy. 
A  cannonade  was  therefore  begun  and  the  troops 
were  put  in  motion  for  a  closer  attack.  At  this 
crisis  the  French  corps  was  completely  disorga- 
nized by  the  sudden  resignation  of  thirteen  com- 
missioned officers,  who  were  enraged  at  not  having 
shared  in  the  booty  and  spoils  made  in  Tanjore. 
As  the  defection  seemed  growing  general,  M.  d'Au- 
teoil,  who  commanded  for  Dupleix,  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  quit  the  field  and  hasten  back  to  Pondi- 


cherry.  Chunda  Sabeb,  whose  own  troops  b^an 
to  desert,  saw  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  march 
after  d' Auteuil.  The  whole  excellent  position  was 
soon  abandoned  without  a  blow,  or  a  shot  fired 
from  it ;  and  for  a  moment  the  triumph  of  the 
allies  of  the  English  appeared  to  be  fully  secured. 
But  Nazir  Jung,  the  real  head  of  this  confederacy, 
had  little  ability  and  still  less  energy,  and,  by 
refusing  to  grant  to  his  English  allies  a  terri- 
tory near  Madras  which  had  been  promised 
as  the  reward  of  their  co-operation,  he  provoked 
Major  Laurence  to  return  to  Fort  St.  David  with 
the  600  men.  Nor  had  Dupleix  lost  heart  by 
his  most  unexpected  misfortune :  by  various  arts 
he  pacified  the  mutinous  French  officers,  and  put 
a  new  spirit  into  their  little  army ;  and  he  opened 
a  secret  correspondence  with  some  di^afiiected 
chiefs,  the  leaders  of  the  Patau  troops,  in  the  army 
of  his  enemy  Nazir  Jung.  These  Patans  were 
uni)rincipled  and  ferocious  mercenaries,  ever  ready 
to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  be- 
tray their  trust  for  money.  Responding  to  the 
overtures  of  Dupleix,  the  Patau  chiefs  engaged  to 
perform  various  important  services,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  murder  their  present  employer  Nazir  Jung. 
D'Auteuil  again  took  the  field,  aud  one  of  lus 
officers  with  only  300  men  was  allowed  to  pene- 
trate* by  night  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enem/s 
camp,  and  to  kill  upwards  of  a  thousand  without 
losing  more  than  two  or  three  of  his  own  people. 
Moreover,  another  small  body  of  French  troops 
sailed  to  Masulipatam,  attacked  it  by  surprise 
in  the  night,  and  carried  it  with  a  trifling  loss ; 
and  another  detachment  seized  the  pagoda  of 
Travadii  only  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  Fort 
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St.  David.  Ck^ntinuiiig  this  career,  M.  Bussy, 
the  Clive  of  the  French,  captured  by  storm  the 
hill  fort  of  Gingee,  which  had  been  deemed  im- 
pregnable and  inaccessible.  The  event  struck 
awe  into  the  natives  of  India,  and  was  viewed  with 
astonishment  even  by  Europeans.  "It  had  oot 
yet  been  discovered/'  says  Malcolm,  "  as  it  has 
since  been  by  frequent  similar  successes  in  India, 
that  where  men  rely  upon  steep  and  high  mountaint 
and  rugged  or  scarped  rocks  as  defences  other 
means  and  advantages  are  neglected ;  and  if  the 
assailants  overcome  those  natural  obstacles  which 
have  been  deemed  insuperable  the  spirit  of  the 
defenders  is  gone,  and  they  seldom  if  ever  offer  that 
bold  and  determined  resistance  which  the  same 
troops  have  been  found  to  do  in  half-walled  towns 
or  villages,  where,  from  the  first,  they  could  con- 
fide in  nothing  but  their  own  firmness  and  courage.'* 
Soon  after  the  storming  of  Gingee,  Nazir  Jung 
opened,  or  renewed,  a  correspondence  with  Dupleix. 
The  wily  Frenchman  replied  to  his  letters  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  drew  up  a  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion which  he  professed  would  satisfy  himself  and 
his  allies  and  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the 


Camadc,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  which  coun- 
try had  suffered  nearly  every  extremity  of  misery 
from  this  and  preceding  wars.  But  at  the  same 
time  Dupleix  had  fully  arranged  a  revolt  in  Nazir 
Jung's  camp,  and  had  collected  a  force  of  4000  men, 
French  or  well-disciplined  sepoys,  under  the  high 
hill  of  Gingee,  who  were  to  obey  the  summons  of 
the  Patau  traitors,  and  to  co-operate  with  them. 
The  doomed  Subahdar  signed  the  treaty  as  sent  to 
him  by  Dupleix,  and  returned  it  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  French ;  but  at  the  same  moment,  or 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  peace-restoring  do- 
cument, there* arrived  in  the  same  camp  the  con- 
certed summons  of  the  Patan  conspirators ;  and  the 
French  force  under  the  command  of  M.  Delatouche 
silently  moved  off  to  attack  under  cover  of  night 
the  betrayed  army  of  Nazir  Jung.  Delatouche  en- 
countered some  resistance  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
but  the  Patan  mercenaries  remained  passive  spec- 
tators. Nazir  Jung  mounted  his  war  elephant  and 
hastened  to  the  lines  of  the  Patan  chiefs,  ignorant 
of  their  treachery  and  hoping  to  excite  them  to 
exertion ;  but  as  he  raised  himself  on  the  seat  of  his 
elephant  to  sahite  those  ferocious  chiefs,  two  cara- 


GiNOKE.    From  a  Pointing  by  Lieutenant  G.  Payne. 


bine  balls  were  fired  at  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead 
at  the  feet  of  the  traitors,  who  forthwith  cut  off  his 
head,  stuck  it  upon  a  spear,  and  exhibited  it  to  the 
army.  This  was  quite  enough  to  effect  an  instan- 
taneous revolution :  Muzuffer  Jung,  the  ally  of  the 
French  and  of  Chunda  Saheb,  was  released  from 
his  confinement  in  the  camp  and  installed  as  Subah- 
dar of  the  Deecan,  although  there  were  four  brothers 


of  the  murdered  Nazir  Jung  on  the  spot.*  Mu- 
zuflfer  Jung,  who  had  so  rapidly  passed  from  a  pri- 
son to  a  throne,  hastened  to  Pondicherry  to  express 

•  Cblonel  Wilket.  Dupleix.  to  cast  off  Uie  infkmy  of  inmAmy 
aweru  m  hU  Memoirs,  that,  on  receiving  the  treaty  smied  by  NaJ^ 
JuM.  be  wrote  off  immwliately  to  Delatouche  toj>re^t  tnxiUt  ho^ 
tibties.  but  that  his  letter  arriTed  too  late.  iW  may  hemZ 
i!!^  w  5J**?*  M«»rtions,  but  we  beUete  Hmre  is  none  aa  to  Ui« 
&«tof  IC DeUioache  being  ignaraal of  Uie oaaAndwmt  Hm  ti«it» 
irh^  ha  obeyed  the  aanunoBB  of  the  Fntaachieft,  ^^ 
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his  gratitude  for  the  friendship  and  his  admiration 
\  of  £e  policy  and  decision  of  Dupleiz.  As  sub- 
stantial proofe  of  his  thankfulness,  he  lavished  upon 
the  Frenchman  a  great  part  of  the  treasures  of 
.  Nazir  Jung,  and  nominated  him  goyemor  of  all  the 
'  Mogul  dominions  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  from 
the  river  Kistna  to  Cape  Comorin ;  appointing  his 
Close  ally  Chunda  Saheb  his  depul^  in  the  govem- 
mes^  of  Arcot.  But  the  new  Subahdar  and  Du- 
pleiz^^iled  in  satisfying  the  cupidity  of  the  Patan 
chiefe/Vho  departed  for  the  interior  frill  of  rancour 
and  revenge.  Mohammed  AH,  late  the  ally  of  the 
English,  sustained  himself  within  the  strong  walls 
of  Tricluaiopoly  till  the  assassination  of  Nazir  Jung 
and  the  union  of  the  Great  Mogul's  army  with  the 
French ;  but  now  he  fled  and  offered  to  resign  all 
claim  to  the  Camatic,  provided  Dupleix  would 
obtain  for  him  from  the  new  Subahdar  of  his  own 
making  a  separate  command  in  some  other  part  of 
the  Deccan.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  lISl  it 
was  found  necessary  to  attend  to  insurrections 
which  had  broken  out — ^not  without  encouragement 
from  the  English  or  the  native  friends  of  the  com- 
pany— ^in  various  parts  of  the  Camatic;  and  the 
new  Subahdar  took  the  field  accompanied  by  the 
French  contingent, 'again  under  the  command  of 
the  brave  and  skilfrd  Bussy.  On  thehr  march  into 
the  interior  a  revolt  broke  out  in  part  of  their  own 
army;  and  it  was  discovered  that  a  mountain-pass 
in  their  front  was  occupied  by  the  fierce  Patan 
chiefs  with  their  hardy  tribes.  Bussy  gave  instant 
orders  for  clearing  the  pass,  and  this  was  soon  done 
by  the  French  artillery  and  grape  shot  But  in 
pursuing  the  fiigitive  Patans  the  new  Subahdar 
received  a  Patan  arrow  in  his  brain,  which  proved 
as  instantaneously  fatal  to  him  as  the  carabines  had 
been  to  his  predecessor.  The  native  army  here- 
upon would  have  packed  up  their  rice-kettles  to  dis- 
band and  to  return  to  their  homes ;  but  Bussy  in- 
stantly proclaimed  a  new  Subahdar  in  the  person 
of  Salabut  Jung,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  camp. 
There  was  also  with  the  army  at  the  same  time  a 
son  of  the  arrow-slain  Muzuffer  Jung;  but  he  was 
a  mere  child,  and  no  attention  was  ever  paid  in  India 
or  in  any  other  of  the  eastern  despotisms  to  heredi- 
tary right,  or  to  any  other  fixed  rule  of  succession. 
The  native  army  received  Salabut  Jung  with  ac- 
clamations of  great  joy ;  and  he  forthwith  confirmed 
to  the  French  the  splendid  grants  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor. The  army  then  continued  its  march  to 
Hyderabad,  one  of  the  French  officers  informing 
Dupleix  by  letter  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
Mogul  woidd  tremble  on  his  throne  at  the  name  of 
the  French.  The  council  of  the  company  were 
thrown  into  consternation,  and  almost  into  despair, 
by  the  sudden  ascendency  acquired  by  Dupleix, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  encoun^e  Mohammed  Ali, 
and  induce  him  to  break  off  his  negotiations  by 
which  Trichinopoly  was  to  have  been  surrendered 
to  the  French.  Mohammed  Ali  had  courage  enough 
left  to  return  to  Trichinopoly  and  to  declare  that  he 
would  hold  that  important  jplace  to  the  last  extre- 
nuty ;  and  hereupon  the  English  pledged  them- 


selves to  support  and  assist  him  with  ships,  troops, 
and  money.  But  small  was  the  force  that  the  go* 
vemment  of  Fort  St.  David  could  collect  for  Sd» 
purpose;  and,  as  Major  Laurence  had  taken  his 
departure  for  England,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  officer  they  should  appoint  to  the  command 
of  it.  As  Lieutenant  Clive  seemed  too  young  and 
too  low  in  rank,  they  at  last  gave  the  chief  com- 
mand to  one  Captain  Cope,  who  might  have  been  of 
the  same  stock  as  Sir  John  Cope  the  hero  of  Preston- 
pans.  With  600  men  in  all,  including  sepoys.  Cap- 
tain Cope  advanced  to  Madura,  which  still  adhered 
to  Mohammed  Ali;  but  he  marched  back  again 
without  striking  a  blow  for  his  ally,  who  thereupon 
was  speedily  besieged  in  Trichinopoly  by  the  French 
and  the  forces  under  Chunda  Saheb.  As  Trichi- 
nopoly, on  the  south  bank  of  the  great  river  Cauvery, 
was  a  place  of  vital  importance — the  only  place  that 
remained  of  all  the  Camatic  in  the  hands  of  their 
ally — and  as  the  French  were  proving  to  them  what 
thev  might  expect  in  their  ill-defended  factories 
and  settlements  on  the  coast,  by  planting  white 
flaffs  in  almost  every  field  around  their  boundaries* 
and  in  some  instances  even  within  their  limits, 
the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  David  were  roused 
to  greater  exertions,  and  they  collected  500  Eu- 
ropeans, 100  Caffres,  and  1000  sepoys  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  the  besieged  city.  This  time  the  com- 
mand was  given  not  to  Captain  Cope,  but  to  a 
Captain  Gingen,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  in- 
competent an  officer,  as  weak  and  undecided,  as 
Cope.  Clive  went  with  the  expedition,  but  unfor- 
tunately merely  as  commissary  of  provisions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  absent  Major  Laurence,  who  after- 
wards wrote  an  account  of  these  early  and  not  very 
honourable  operations,  "  a  fatal  spirit  of  division 
had  crept  in  among  our  officers,  so  that  many  op- 
portunities and  advantages  were  lost,  which  gave 
the  country  alliance  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of 
our  military  conduct.'**  Gingen,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1151,  started  frt>m  Fort  St.  David, 
and  at  nearly  the  same  time  Chunda  Saheb,  leaving 
part  of  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trichi- 
nopoly, began  to  march  to  meet  him.  The  opposing 
armies  met  near  the  fort  of  Volconda,  and  the  En- 
glish behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  English  troops 
liave  seldom  been  guilty  of — they  fied  almost  at  the 
first  shot,  leaving  their  Caffres  and  their  sepoys  on 
the  field  engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle,  which 
these  mercenaries  maintained  for  some  time  with 
considerable  spirit.  Gingen,  who  was  calling  coun- 
cils of  war  and  debating  and  wavering  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  fighting,  retreated  from  position 
to  position ;  but  then  changing  his  line  of  march  he 
contrived  eventually  to  reach  Trichinopoly  and 
throw  himself  and  his  forces,  considerablv  reduced, 
within  its  walls.  Chunda  Saheb  was  close  at  his 
heels,  and  the  siege  was  renewed.  Clive,  after  the 
disgraceful  affair  at  Volconda,  had  returned  straight 
to  Fort  St  David  to  storm  and  swear  at  the  mis- 
conduct of  OUT  officers,  and  to  solicit  employment 
more  suited  to  his  disposition  and  abilities.    In  a 
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lucky  hour  the  council  promoted  him  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  adopted  a  plan  which  his  daring  genius 
had  formed,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  execution 
of  his  own  project.  This  was  nothing  less  than  to 
relieve  Trichinopol J  by  making  a  sudden  attack  upon 
Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Camatic.  Fort  St.  David 
and  Madras  were  emptied  of  their  troops  and  left 
with  the  weakest  garrisons,  and  yet  Olive's  detach- 
ment when  completed  did  not  exceed  200  English- 
men and  300  sepoys.  His  whole  staff  of  officers 
counted  no  more  than  eight,  six  of  whom  had  never 
been  in  action,  and  four  of  these  six  being  young 
men  in  the  mercantile  service  of  the  company,  who, 
inflamed  by  CHve*s  example,  took  up  the  sword  to 
follow  him.  The  artillery  attached  to  this  force 
consisted  of  three  light  field-pieces.  But  Olive  had 
learnt  something  while  acting  as  commissary,  and 
had  taken  good  care  to  provide  supplies  of  provi- 
sions and  abundant  ammunition.  He  had  already 
the  forethought  of  a  great  commander.  On  the 
25th  of  August,  1151,  he  started  from  Madras 
with  a  confidence  of  success.  On  the  29th  he 
reached  a  pagoda  about  forty  miles  inland,  and  there 
received  intelligence  that  the  fort  of  Arcot  had  not 
been  drained  of  its  troops  for  the  siege  of  Trichi- 
nopoly,  but  was  actually  garrisoned  by  1100  men. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  wrote  to  Madras  for  two 
eighteen-pounders  to  be  sent  after  him  without  de- 
lay ;  and  continuing  his  march  he  halted  on  the 
3l8t  within  ten  miles  of  Arcot.  The  country  peo- 
ple, or  the  scouts  employed  by  the  enemy,  reported 
with  consternation  that  they  had  seen  the  English 
marching  without  concern  through  a  terrible  storm 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  ruin.  This  was  consi- 
dered as  a  fearful  omen  by  the  native  garrison, 
who  instantly  abandoned  the  fort.  A  few  hours 
after  their  departure  Olive  and  his  men  entered  the 
city,  which  had  no  walls  or  defences,  and,  marching 
through  the  streets  in  the  midst  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  timid  spectators,  they  took  possession  of 
the  fort,  where  they  found  eight  pieces  of  cannon 
from  four  to  eight  pounders,  a  great  heap  of  lead 
fur  shot,  and  abundance  of  gunpowder.  The 
merchants  of  Arcot  had  for  security  deposited  their 
goods  in  the  fort :  Olive  scrujnilously  respected  this 
properly,  and  allowed  some  three  or  four  thousand 
persons  to  remnin  in  their  houses  or  dwellings  which 
were  situated  within  the  fort.  All  this  procured  him 
many  friends  among  the  natives,  who  cared  little 
for  either  of  the  parties  contending  for  dominion 
over  diem ;  and  it  ennblcd  him  to  obtain  provi- 
sions and  such  materials  as  might  be  wanted  to 
sustain  a  siege — for  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  be 
left  with  such  a  scanty  force  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  enemy's  capital.  But  before  the 
besiegers  should  gather  around  him  from  afar  this 
precocious  and  self-taught  general  resolved  to 
scatter  the  ex-garrison  of  the  fort,  who  lingered  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  who  might  recover  from 
their  panic.  On  the  4th  of  September  he  marched 
out  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men  and  four  field- 
pieces  ;  and  he  soon  discovered  600  horse  and  500 
foot  drawn  up  in  battle  array.    They  had  a  field- 


piece  managed  by  two  or  three  Eonqpeuia,  horn 
which  they  fired  at  a  great  distance.  They  IdOed 
a  camel  and  wounded  a  sepoy ;  but  as  aoon  mm  the 
English  got  within  musket-shot  they  fled  to  the 
hills  in  their  rear.  Olive  then  xetumed  to  the  foit 
of  Arcot 

On  the  6th  he  made  another  excarsioa  into  the 
country,  and  found  the  enemy  nearly  at  the  mmt 
spot  where  he  had  found  them  before ;  but  their 
number  now  appeared  to  be  nearly  doubled,  and 
they  had  two  field-pieces  with  them  instead  of  oae. 
Moreover,  they  had  chosen  their  ground  with  aonie 
skill,  in  a  grove  enclosed  with  abacJc  and  a  ditch,  and 
having  in  front  an  old  tank  almost  dry  and  choked 
uo.  They  fired  their  field-pieces  smartly  aa  din 
advanced,  and  killed  three  English  soldiers.  Bat 
the  line  with  Olive  at  its  head  advanced  more  bri^j, 
upon  which  the  enemy,  not  thinking  themaeba 
safe  in  the  grove,  ran  into  the  old  tank,  tbe  haob 
of  which  were  strong  and  high.  Well  under  ootcr, 
they  could  scarcely  be  touched  by  the  fire  of  the 
English  line,  and  they  were  enabled  to  womid 
several  of  Olive's  people.  He  therefore  wiUidrev 
his  troops  to  tbe  rear  of  some  buildings,  and  thea 
detached  a  platoon  to  attack  the  tank  on  one  of  iu 
sides,  and  threw  forward  another  platoon  in  its 
front.  Both  gained  the  ridge  of  the  bank  and  save 
their  fire  at  the  same  instant  amongst  numben 
crowded  together  in  the  tank.  The  next  nunme 
there  was  no  one  in  that  enclosure  except  tbe  kiM 
— the  enemy  were  in  headlong  flight.  Close  to 
the  scene  of  action  stood  a  village  and  the  Indiin 
fort  of  Timery.  Olive  took  possession  of  the  YiUige 
and  summoned  the  fort ;  but  the  governor  knev 
he  had  no  battering  cannon,  and  refused  to  sv- 
render ;  and,  after  throwing  a  few  shells  into  the 
fort  from  a  cohorn  mortar,  Olive  marched  back  to 
Arcot  and  employed  his  men  in  repairing  tbe  worb 
of  that  crazy  toruess.  The  enemy,  seeing  that  he 
made  no  more  sallies,  conceived  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  be  afraid  of  them ;  and,  having  raised 
Uieir  force  to  3000  fighting  men,  they  encamped 
within  three  miles  of  the  town.  On  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  September,  when  they  were  baned  in 
sleep,  Olive  burst  into  their  camp,  committed  a 
great  slaughter,  and  put  them  all  to  flight,  wiihout 
losing  a  single  roan.  At  this  time  the  two  eighteen* 
pounders  wiiich  he  had  demanded  were  <m  Uieir 
way  from  Madras,  escorted  only  by  a  few  aepoyi. 
Knowing  that  the  enemy  had  occupied  part  of  tbe 
road  and  taken  possession  of  a  strong  pagoda,  in 
the  intention  of  intercepting  this  escort,  Olive  seat 
out  thirty  Englishmen  and  fifty  sepoys  with  a  field- 
piece  to  dislodge  them  from  the  pagoda.  The 
detachment  found  that  the  pagoda  was  abandonsd, 
but  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  to  a  fort  on  the 
road,  where  they  were  continually  reinforced.  Upon 
this  intelligence  Olive  sent  on  nearly  hia  whole 
force,  remaining  in  the  fortress  with  only  thirty 
Europeans  and  fifty  sepoys,  while  there  were  froia 
3000  to  4000  natives  within  the  same  walls.  The 
enemy  hereupon  changed  their  design,  and,  quitting 
all  the  positions  they  had  occupied  <m  the  road, 
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they  retttmed  hastily  to  Arcot,  hoping  to  carry  the 
fort  by  assault.     During  the  night  they  completely 
surrounded  the  fort  with  horse  and  foot ;  and  on 
the  following  morning  they  opened  a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry upon  the  ramparts  horn   some    adjacent 
houses  which  overlooked  them.     As  this  attack 
produced  no  effect,  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
mixed  and  in  disorder,  advanced  to  the  outer  gate 
of  the  fort,  with  a  terrific  din  of  voices  and  warlike 
music ;  but  a  few  hand-grenades  thrown  amongst 
them  frightened  the  horses,  which  knocked  down 
and  galloped  over  the  foot ;  and  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry soon  disappeared.     About  an  hour  after  a 
similar  attack  was  followed  by  an  equally  quick 
repulse :  and  between  night  and  morning  the  raass 
of  Clive's  little  force,  with  the  sepoys  and  the  two 
precious  battering  cannon  from  Madras,  appeared 
on  the  skirts  of  the  town.  The  enemy  then  packed 
up  and  fled,  and  Clive  quietly  opened  his  gates  to 
receive  his  people.     During  the  attack  the  natives 
in  the  fort,  well  satisfied  with  his  kind  treatment, 
remained  perfectly  quiet.     As  had  been  expected, 
Chunda  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
from  Trichinopoly :  he  did  not  march  with  them 
himself,  but  sent  his  son,  Rajah*Saheb,  who  entered 
the  town  of  Arcot  with  4000  horse  and  foot  and 
150  French  from  Pondlcherry,  and  fixed  his  head- 
quarters in  the  palace  of  the  Nabob.    Being  joined 
by  the  forces  previously  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood Chunda  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men,  and  with  these  he  prosecuted  a  siege  against 
a  contemptible  fort  defended  by  Clivers  little  band. 
Yet  on  the  24th  the  English  commander  made  a 
sally  with  the  view  of  driving  Rajah  Saheb  from 
the  palace  and  the  town,  or,  if  he  failed  in  that,  of 
striking  terror  into  the  native  troops  by  the  excess 
of  his  audacity.    But  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  he 
was  compelled  by  the  artillery  of  the  French  to 
fall  back  into  the  fort.     Had  there  been  none  but 
native  troops  both  palace  and  town  would  have 
been  cleared.    In  this  day's  sortie  Clive  lost  fifteen 
of  his  English  soldiers,  and  one  of  his  best  officers, 
who  sacrificed  his  own  life  in  protecting  that  of  his 
commander.*      Moreover,  Lieutenant  Revel,  his 
only  artillery  officer,  was  disabled.     He  was  now 
cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  which 
were  in  many  places  falling  to  ruin.    These  walls 
wftre  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference;  the  ram- 
part too  narrow  to  admit  the  firing  of  artillery; 
tiie  parapet  was  low  and  weak ;  the  towers  were 
only  capable  of  receiving  one  cannon  each ;  and 
the  ditch  was  fordable  in  most  places,  and  per- 
fectly dry  and  choked  up  in  others.    The  houses 
already  mentioned   as  overlooking  the  ramparts 
were  soon  filled  with  troops,  and  good  French 
marksmen  picked  off  several  of  the  English  garri- 
son.    At  midnight,  when  the  enemy  had  retired 
from  their  advanced  positions,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  blow  up  these  houses,  but  it  failed,  and 
I  the  cause  of  depriving  Clive  of  the  services  of 


*  Thii  WM  lieatenant  Trratrilh*  wbo,  teeing  a  teiioy  ttwa  a  win' 
dow  taking  aim  at  Clive.  pulled  him  on  une  side ;  upon  wbieli  Um 
■epoy,  ehaagiag  his  aim,  snot  Tieuwith  tfaroagli  the  body. 


another  of  his  officers.    He  had  now  only  four 
officers  fit  for  duty.     In  order  to  husband  the  pro- 
visions within  the  fort,  he  sent  away  all  the  natives 
except  a  few  artificers.  For  fourteen  days  the  enemy 
prosecuted  the  siege  with  musketry  from  the  houses 
and  a  bombardment  from  four  mortars.    Several 
of  the  English  were  killed,  and  more  were  wounded 
on  the  ramparts,  though  they  only  showed  their 
heads  above  the  parapet.  Clive  himself  had  several 
hair-breadth  escapes :  three  sergeants,  who  at  dif- 
ferent times  singly  attended  him  in  visiting  the 
works,  were  killed  at  his  side.     On  the  24th  of 
October  the  French,  who  had  hitherto  had  no 
battering  cannon,  received  from  Pondicherry  two 
eighteen-pounders  and  seven  pieces  of  smaller 
calibre.    A  well-served  battery  was  then  opened, 
and  at  their  very  first  shot  the  French  dismounted 
one  of  Clive's  eighteen-pounders,  and  at  the  next 
entirely  disabled  it    The  English  mounted  their 
other  eighteen-pounder,  but  tUs  too  was  soon  dia- 
mounted,  and  was  employed  afterwards  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  fort  where  it  was  not  exposed  to 
the  French  artillery.     In  six  days  the  French  beat 
down  all  the  wall  between  two  of  the  towers,  and 
made  a  practicable  breach  fifly  feet  wide.     But, 
while  they  were  making  this  breach,  Clive,  with 
remarkable  ingenuity,  was  making  a  deep  trench 
and  erecting  palisades  and  a  strong  parapet  behind 
it ;  and  he  planted  one  of  his  field-pieces  on  one  of 
the  towers  which  flanked  the  breach,  and  two  small 
pieces  of  cannon  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  house  within 
the  fort,  and  just  opposite  to  the  entrance  which 
the  French  gims  had  made.     The  besiegers,  aware 
of  these  preparations,  would  not  venture  into  the 
breach  until  they  should  effect  another  in  an  op- 
posite direction.     They  had  burst  one  of  their 
eighteen-pounders,  but  they  carried  the  remaining 
one,  with  a  nine-pounder,  to  a  new  battery  which 
they  had  erected  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort. 
Within  that  precinct  Clive  had  found  one  of  those 
enormous   cannons  which  Turks,   Persians,  and 
other  Orientals  have  always  so  much  admired.   Ac- 
cording to  the  local  tradition,  this  monster  gun  had 
been  sent  from  Delhi  by  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe, 
and  had  been  drawn  by  1000  yoke  of  oxen.     Clive 
raised  a  mound  of  earth  to  such  a  height  as  com- 
manded the  nabob's  palace  over  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  that  lay  between :  he  hoisted  the  great  gun 
on  this  mound,  and,  having  found  some  iron  ball 
which  had  been  cast  for  the  gun,  he  loaded  and 
fired.     The  ponderous  ball  went  right  through  the 
palace,  to  the  terror  of  Rajah  Saheb  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers  there  assembled.  But,  as  every  charge 
took  thirty  pounds  of  powder,  Clive  ordered  that 
the  gun  should  be  fired  only  once  a-day.     On  the 
fourth  day  the  monster  burst.     Both  in  imitation 
and  retaliation  the  enemy  raised  a  mound  opposite 
one  of  the  gates,  and  put  two  pieces  of  cannon  upon 
it ;  but  before  they  could  well  begin  their  fire  Clive 
brought  his  reserved  eighteen-pounder  to  bear  upun 
it,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  mound  gave  way 
and  tumbled  with  the  fifty  men  perched  upon  ic. 
The  company's  agents  at  Madras  and  Fort  St. 
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Dsnd^  informed  of  the  detpenle  contest  in  which 
Olive  was  engaged,  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  relieve  him ;  but  so  limited  were  their  means, 
that  all  they  could  do  was  to  send  100  English 
soldiers  and  200  Mpoy**  under  the  conmiand  of 
Lieutenant  Innis.  This  party,  who  had  no  cannon, 
were  attacked  on  the  road  between  Madras  and 
Aroot  by  2000  native  troops,  who  had  with  them 
two  field-pieces  served  by  Europeans;  and  Innis, 
after  a  sharp  contest  in  which  he  lost  twenty  Eng- 
lish soldiers  and  two  officers,  thought  it  prudent  to 
face  about  and  return  to  Madras.  Clive  and  his 
reduced  garrison  thus  seemed  left  alone  to  their 
fiite ;  but  the  gallant  defence  they  had  made  had 
produced  a  deep  impression  £ur  and  near,  and  the 
fickle  nature  of  Indian  alliances  and  compacts  soon 
gave  him  more  than  a  gleam  of  hope.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles  from  Arcot  there  lay 


encamped  a  body  of  6000  Mahrattaa,  imder  tk 
oomnumd  of  Morari  Row,  a  chief  of  more  eeogy 
than  conscience.  Clive,  surrounded  as  he  wai, 
found  means  to  send  a  messenger  to  this  c^iief ; 
and  the  messenger  soon  return^  safe  to  the  fint 
with  a  letter  in  which  Morari  Row  stated  that  iie 
would  not  delay  a  moment  to  send  a  detarhmrnt 
to  the  assistance  of  such  brave  men  as  the  de- 
fenders of  Aroot,  whose  behaviour  had  now,  fiv 
the  first  time,  convinced  him  that  the  F,ngl^ 
knew  how  to  fight  Yet  all  that  these  Mahvttas 
did  when  they  came  was  to  plunder  and  set  fire  to 
some  houses  m  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  for  thej 
would  not  venture  to  attack  the  barricades  whick 
had  been  erected  in  every  street  and  in  evoy 
avenue  leading  to  the  besieged  fort  In  their 
advance  or  in  their  retreat  they,  however,  inter 
cepted  some  ammunition  destined  forthebeaiegen. 


Oboup  or  MABmATTA  Abms.    From  the  CoUection  of  Sir  8.  Mtfyriek:— a  a.  Helmet;  h.  Sword;  e,  IfMket; 
4,  Knife  and  Sheeih ;  e.  Mace ;  /  Shield. 


In  the  meanwhile  the  French  guns  had  made  a 
second  breach,  and  Clive  had  counterworked  it  as 
he  had  done  the  first.  This  second  breach  was 
nearly  thirty  yards  wide ;  but  the  ditch  there  was 
deep  and  full  of  water.  On  the  14th  of  November, 
the  great  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  murder 
of  the  holy  brothers  Hassan  and  Hussein,  when 
the  Mohammedans  of  India  quicken  their  fanati- 
cism with  opium  and  with  bang,  Rajah  Saheb 


and  his  French  allies  resolved  to  storm  the  fort 
through  its  two  opposite  breaches.  Elephants  with 
large  plates  of  iron  fixed  on  their  fiNpefaeada  were 
driven  up  to  the  gates  as  if  they  could  have  bet- 
tered them  down,  and  in  the  rear  of  these  enor- 
mous animals  marched  or  scrambled  a  muUitiide 
of  men  on  foot.  This  first  essay  was  aienally  un- 
fortunate, for  the  elephants,  being  wounded  by  the 
men  on  the  ramparts,  rushed  midly  round,  threv 
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down  the  rabble  i-out,  trampled  a  good  many  of 
them  to  death,  and  then  went  off  with  their  pro- 
boscee  in  the  air.  The  work  in  the  breaches  was 
more  serious.  In  front  of  the  first  (to  the  noith- 
west)  the  ditch  was  fordable,  and  there  hundreds 
upon  hundreds,  drunk  and  fbrious  with  their  wild 
devotion  and  the  drugs  working  on  their  stomachs 
and  brains,  rushed  across  and  entered  the  mortal 
gap.  Some  of  these  aspirants  after  the  higher 
paradise  even  got  across  the  trench  which  Ciive 
had  dug  behind  the  breach.  He  let  them  come  on 
almost  to  the  palisade  before  he  gave  fire ;  but  then 
he  opened  upon  them  with  two  pieces  of  cannon 
and  with  his  musketry,  and  every  shot  and  bullet 
told  on  their  confused  mass.  They  went  back 
shrieking ;  but  others  crowded  through  the  breach, 
and  when  these  were  driven  off  they  were  still  suc- 
ceeded by  odiers.  The  fire  of  small  arms  from  the 
palisade  and  parapet  never  slackened  for  a  moment, 
for  dive's  men  who  were  behind  kept  loading  the 
muskets  and  handing  them  to  the  front  rank  as 
fast  as  they  could  discharge  them.  The  musketry, 
the  two  cannon,  and  some  bombs  which  Clive  haid 
prepared  with  short  fusees,  at  length  drove  back  the 
bravest  or  maddest  of  the  assailants,  and  strewed 
nearly  every  foot  of  ground  with  their  dead  or 
wounded.  But  in  the  mean  time  they  were  attempt- 
ing the  other  breach.  To  cross  the  deep  water  of 
the  ditch  they  had  prepared  a  vnft,  which  they 
launched  with  seventy  men  upon  it.  This  breach, 
like  the  other,  was  fianked  on  either  side  by  a  tower, 
and  in  each  of  the  towers  there  was  one  field-piece. 
Observing  that  his  men  were  firing  with  bad  aim, 
and  that  the  raft  was  drawing  near  without  injury, 
Clive  ran  into  one  of  the  towers,  took  the  manage- 
ment of  the  field-piece  into  his  own  hands,  and 
fired  with  such  precision  that  in  three  or  four  dis- 
charges the  ra^  was  broken  to  pieces  and  the 
seventy  men  tumbled  into  the  ditch — of  whom 
some  were  drowned,  some  killed  |  by  shot  in  the 
water,  and  some  enabled  to  escape  by  swimming. 
All  further  attempts  at  storming  were  abandoned. 
The  enemv  had  lost  400  in  killed  and  wounded, 
few  of  whom  were  Europeans,  for  during  the 
storm  most  of  the  French  troops  were  observed 
drawn  up  and  looking  on  at  a  distance.  As  for  Clive, 
he  had  only  four  English  killed  and  two  sepoys 
wounded.  So  many  of  his  garrison  being  disabled 
by  wounds  or  sickness,  the  number  which  repulsed 
the  storm  was  no  more  than  eighty  English,  officers 
included,  and  120  sepoys,  and  these,  besides  serv- 
ing five  pieces  of  cannon,  expended  12,000  musket 
cartridges  during  the  attack.  The  enemy,  after  a 
pause  of  two  hours,  renewed  their  fire  upon  the  fort 
with  musketry  from  the  houses  and  with  their 
cannon ;  but  this  was  a  mere  waste  of  powder  and 
shot,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
requested  leave  to  carry  off  and  bury  their  dead. 
Clive  allowed  them  two  hours.  At  four  o'clock 
they  once  more  opened  their  fire,  nor  did  they 
again  cease  till  two  hours  after  midnight,  when  of 
a  sudden  a  dead  silence  ensued*  When  daybn^e 
Clive  learned  that  the  whole  army  had  abandoned 
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Arcot  in  haste  and  confosion.  He  instantlv  Arew 
open  a  gate  and  marched  into  their  deserted 
quarters,  where  he  found  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
four  mortars,  and  a  lai^e  quantity  of  ammunition. 
Thus  ended  the  siege  of  the  fort  of  Arcot,  which 
had  lasted  fifty  days,  and  which,  in  a  military  point 
t>f  view,  had  been  highly  honourable  to  all  en^^^ped 
in  the  defence.  It  established  Clive's  character 
as  a  soldier,  and  it  raised  the  reputation  of  English 
arms  in  India  from  the  lowest  to  the  very  highert 
pitch.*  It  has  been  said  by  a  competent  judge  that 
Clive,  who  at  this  time  had  neither  read  military 
books  nor  conversed  with  men  capable  of  giving 
him  much  instruction  in  the  art  of  war,  had  em- 
ployed all  the  resources  which  are  dictated  by  the 


LoKD  CuvK.    From  a  Portrait  in  tlie  Govemmeat  Hottie«  Calcutta. 

best  masters — ^that  he  acted  like  an  experienced 
general  from  the  beginning — that  he  was  born  a 
soldier.t 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  enemy  fled 
from  Arcot  a  detachment  from  Madras,  consisting 
of  1 50  English  with  four  field-pieces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Kilpatrick,  arrived  safely  at  Arcot. 
Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  fort,  Clive  set  out  on 
the  1 9th  of  November  to  pursue  the  enemy,  with  200 

*  Orme. -—The  Eaq;lish  troops  engai^  had  never  been  imdar  flra  befora 
this  campaign.  The  sepoyB  acting  with  them  behaved  with  great 
callantry  and  testified  a  .warm  affection  for  their  white  oomradee. 
When  prorislons  were  becominK  waree  in  tiM  fSnt  the  eepoye  proposed 
that  Ciive  should  limit  them  to  cai^ee.  the  water  in  which  the  riee 
is  boiled,  and  which  resembles  very  thin  gruel.  '« It  is,"  said  thev, 
"  safHdent  for  our  support :  tlie  Europeans  xeqnire  the  graiA."-HM* 
JohM  Malcolm.  lA/e  of  Lord  Clive. 

f  Mi^or  Laurence,  Narrative.  We  suspect,  however,  that  sl&oe 
his  arrival  in  India  Clive  had  assisted  his  natural  genius  with  sobm 
careful  study  of  a  few  books.  It  is  mentioned,  indeed,  that  in  the 
governor's  house  at  Fort  St.  George  there  was  a  ffood  library  open  at 
aU  times  to  the  young  writer ;  and  that  Clive.  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  his  residence  in  India,  through  poverty  and  pride.  sh]r- 
ness  and  a  Mose  of  his  deficient  ed«eatioii«  led  a  vary  Mwlndfd  Ufe. 
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English,  100  tepoys,  and  three  field-pieces.  Being 
joined  by  a  Bmallbody  of  Mahratta  hone  sent  to 
him  by  Morari  Row,  he  gave  the  enemy  battle  at  a 
place  called  Arnee,  and,  though  they  were  300 
French  and  more  than  2000  natives,  horse  and 
foot,  with  four  field-pieces,  he  completely  routed 
them,  and  the  French  were  only  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  valour 
of  the  Mahrattas  was  encourag^  by  the  booty 
they  made,  for  they  took  400  horses  and  Chunda 
Saheb's  military  chest,  containing  1 00,000  rupees. 
Six  hundred  sepoys,  who  had  been  serving  the 
French,  immediately  deserted  with  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  joined  Clive;  and  the  killadar 
or  governor  of  Amee  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Chunda  Saheb  and  the  French,  and  declared  for 
Mohammed  Ali  and  the  English.  With  admirable 
rapidity  Clive  next  proceeded  to  Conjeveram, 
made  a  breach  in  that  strong  pagoda,  and  forced 
the  French  to  fly  from  it  by  night.  After  destroy- 
ing the  defences  of  this  place,  and  strengthening 
the  garrison  that  he  had  left  at  Arcot,  Clive  re- 
turned to  Fort  St.  David  to  report  his  successes 
and  to  suggest  bolder  and  wider  operations.  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  instead  of  being  besieged  in  Tri- 
diinopoly,  saw  the  country  open  to  him  and 
a  great  part  of  the  Camatic  submissive  to  his 
will.  He  was  joined  by  some  of  Morari  Row's 
Mahrattas,  eager  for  fighting,  or  rather  for  plunder, 
who  were  incensed  at  Cantain  Gingen,  for  refusing 
to  take  the  field  with  his  small  English  force. 
•'These,"  said  they,  "are  not  the  same  kind  of 
men  we  saw  fight  so  galkntly  at  Arcot"  But 
Clive  had  not  been  long  at  Fort  St.  David  when 
the  enemy  reassembled,  and  with  4500  natives, 
horse  and  foot,  400  French,  and  a  train  of  artillery, 
began  to  ravage  the  company's  territory  and  the 
districts  which  had  declared  for  Mohammed  Ali. 
Early  in  February  (1152)  Clive,  having  been  re- 
inforced from  Bengal,  went  out  to  meet  them  with 
380  English,  1300  sepoys,  and  six  field-pieces. 
Such  was  the  terror  of  his  name  that  they  retreated 
before  him,  abandoning  one  strong  position  after 
another.  Lengthening  and  quickening  his  marches, 
he,  however,  came  up  with  them  at  the  village  of 
Covrepauk,  defeated  them  after  a  hard-fought 
battle,  and  took  nine  pieces  of  cannon  and  sixty 
Frenchmen.  Fifty  Frenchmen  and  300  sepoys 
were  found  dead  upon  the  field,  dive's  loss  in- 
cluded forty  English  and  thirty  sepoys  killed,  and 
a  much  greater  number  were  wounded.  Chunda 
Saheb's  troops  dispersed  and  fled  to  their  homes, 
and  the  French  msde  all  the  haste  they  could  to 
the  protecting  walls  of  Pondicherry. 

Clive,  the  conqueror,  returned  to  Fort  St  David, 
where  the  presidency  determined  to  dispatch  him 
to  Trichinopoly.  But  just  at  this  juncture  Major 
Laurence  returned  from  England  and  took  the 
command  as  superior  officer.  Laurence,  however, 
who  was  wholly  devoid  of  professional  jealousy,  and 
who  had  the  warmest  admiration  for  the  daring 
■elf-taught  soldier,  took  CUve  with  him  when  he 
get  out  for  Trichinopoly,  with  400  English,  1100 


sepoys,  and  eight  field-pieces.  As  20,000  Hixuios 
from  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  and  6000  Mahrattas 
were  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  English,  the 
troops  of  Chunda  Saheb  and  the  French,  who  had 
again  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trichi- 
nopoly, broke  up  in  dismay,  the  French  retreat- 
ing to  a  strong  pagoda  in  Seringham,  an  island 
formed  by  the  rivers  Coleroon  and  CauTeiy, 
and  burning  part  of  their  baggage  and  provi- 
sions which  they  could  not  transport  Fith  them. 
By  the  advice  of  Clive  Major  Laurence  divided 
his  small  force,  and  sent  a  detachment  across  the 
Coleroon  to  intercept  the  enemy's  supplies.  Clive 
had  the  command  of  this  detachment,  uid  performed 
his  duty  so  eflectually  that  the  French  soon  begin 
to  feel  the  horrible  approaches  of  fiunine.  Dupleix 
from  Pondicherry  sent  M.  d'Auteuil  to  supply  and 
reinforce  the  French  on  the  island;  but  d'Aateoil 
was  driven  back  by  some  of  the  troops  of  Majiff 
Laurence,  forced  into  an  old  fort,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  surrender  with  all  his  convoy.  A  few 
days  after  the  French  at  Seringham  capitulated  and 
became  prisoners  of  war ;  and  their  ally  Chunda 
Saheb,  who  had  so  recently  been  lord  of  the  Car- 
natic,  finding,  himself  deserted  by  the  last  of  his 
troops,  fled  to  the  camp  of  his  enemies  and  surren- 
dered to  the  general  of  the  Tanjore  forces,  a  wily 
Hindu,  who  had  promised  him  protection  and  who 
now  put  him  in  irons.  Forthwith  a  violent  dispute 
arose  between  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Mahratta 
chiefs,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  the  Tanjorines, 
who  each  and  all  claimed  the  person  of  the  prisoner. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  quarrel,'  Major  Laurence 
proposed  that  the  fallen  potentate  slrauld  for  the 
present  be  delivered  up  to  the  English;  but  the 
disputants  separated  without  coming  to  any  agree- 
ment, and  before  the  discussion  could  be  renewed 
the  Tanjorines  cut  off  the  head  of  Chunda  Saheb 
and  sent  it  to  his  now  fortunate  rival  Mohammed 
Ali,  who  exhibited  it  as  a  trophy  to  his  army. 
Laurence  and  Clive  have  both  been  blamed  for 
suffering  this  foul  assassination,  but  it  will  appear 
on  a  candid  examination  of  the  facts  that  neither 
they  nor  any  of  their  allies  had  any  foreknowledge 
or  anticipation  of  the  deed,  which  sprung  from 
the  jeslousy  ajid  ferocity  of  the  Tanjore  chief,  over 
whom  they  had  no  control. 

The  English  were  now  eager  to  advance  against 
the  fortress  Gingee,  the  only  place  in  the  Car- 
natic  which  remained  to  their  enemies;  but  fresh 
and  far  more  violent  disputes  broke  out  among 
their  allies  and  retarded  their  march.  In  the  hoar 
of  his  greatest  weakness  and  distress  Mohammed 
Ali,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Regent  of  Mysore, 
had  solemnly  promised  him  the  city  and  territory 
of  Trichinopoly,  and  the  Mysorean  now  claimed 
immediate  possession  of  that  important  city.  When 
Laurence  spoke  with  Mohammed  Ali,  that  nabob 
treated  the  whole  matter  in  a  truly  Indian  manner, 
saying  that  the  Regent  of  Mysore  could  not  hot 
know  that  when  he  made  such  a  promise  he  aerer 
intended  to  fulfil  it.  After  some  time  loat  in  atier- 
cation  the  Nabob  consented  that  the  fort  of  Trichi* 
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nopoly  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Regent  of 
Mysore  in  two  months;  but,  luiving  no  reliance  on 
his  faith,  the  Mysorean  troops  refused  to  quit  the 
place,  and  induced  some  of  the  Mahrattas  to  remain 
with  them.  As  the  troops  of  Tanjore  and  other 
auxiliaries  had  marched  to  their  homes,  the  Eng- 
lish had  few  or  none  to  advance  with  them  to 
Gingee,  except  the  sepoys  in  their  own  pay.  They 
marched  nevertheless  to  that  strong  place,  which 
was  held  by  a  brave  and  well-trained  French  gar- 
rison, sustained  a  repulse,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat 
with  some  loss.  Tnis  gave  new  encouragement  to 
Dupleix,  whose  schemes  were  still  as  extensive  as 
ever,  and  who  resolved  to  leave  no  art,  no  force,  no 
means,  foul  or  fair,  untried,  to  establish  the  su- 
premacy of  the  French  all  over  the  Camatic.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  dissensions  prevailing  between 
Mohammed  Ali  and  the  Regent  of  Mysore,  he 
opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Mysoreans 
and  the  Mahrattas,  hoping  to  break  the  confede- 
racy into  pieces  by  force  of  intrigue  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  own  passions.  In  these  labours 
it  is  said  he  derived  wonderful  assistance  from  his 
wife»  who  was  bom  in  India  and  perfectly  under- 


stood  not  only  the  languages  but  also  the  chiU'acter 
of  the  natives.  In  his  union  with  this  lady,  who  is 
described  as  being  even  more  ambitious  Uian  him- 
self, we  may  probably  find  the  cause  of  the  essen- 
tially oriental  spirit  of  most  of  his  proceedings.  In 
a  very  short  time  Major  Laurence  was  recalled  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  St.  David  by  intelligence 
that  Dupleix  had  another  considerable  army  on 
foot.  With  400  English,  1100  sepoys,  4000 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  nine  field- 
pieces,  he  encountered  this  French  army  near  Ba* 
hoor,  only  two  miles  from  Fort  St.  David,  and  ob- 
tained a  victory  which  would  have  been  far  more 
complete  if  the  Nabob's  troops  had  not  thought 
more  of  plundering  than  fighting.  Laurence  was 
now  enabled  to  detach  Clive  to  Covelong,  an  im- 
portant fort  in  the  Camatic,  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  Madras.  The  force  which  Clive  took  with 
him  consisted  of  200  recruits  who  had  just  been 
landed  at  Madras,  and  who  are  represented  as  be- 
ing the  very  refuse  of  the  jails  of  London,  and  of 
500  newly  raised  sepoys.  But,  as  Clive  had  be- 
come a  general  as  if  by  inspiration,  so  had  he  the 
faculty  of  making  soldiers  in  a  week  out  of  vaga- 


Tufc  Government  Boildinos,  Madrai.    Prom  a  Drawing  by  Thomas  Daniell. 


bonds  and  cutpurses.  With  this  force  and  with 
four  24-pounders  he  attacked  Covelong,  which 
mounted  30  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  50  French  and  300  se|)oy8.  At  first  the  jail- 
birds showed  some  trepidation,  but  Clive  shamed 
them  oat  of  their  fears  by  exposing  himself  to  the 


hottest  of  the  fire,  and  by  the  time  the  fort  surren- 
dered they  were  heroes.  The  moming  after  the 
surrender  of  Covelong,  Ensign  Joseph  Smith  disco- 
vered a  large  body  of  troops  advancing,  and  cor- 
rectly judged  that  this  must  be  a  detachment  from 
Chingliput  intended  to  relieve  Covelong.     Clive 
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itiitantly  took  every  precaution  to  conceal  from  this 
corps  that  the  fort  had  fallen ;  and  then  he  laid  an 
ambuscade  in  their  route.  The  French  fell  into 
the  trap,  and  the  very  first  volley  fired  by  the  con- 
cealed English  killed  or  wounded  100  men.  The 
rest  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  or  surrendered. 
Tbe  French  officer  commanding,  25  Europeans  and 
250  sepoys^  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  were  taken. 
Clive  next  proceeded  with  all  possible  rapidity  to 
Chingliimt,  which  was  about  40  miles  to  the  south- 
irest  of  Covelong,  the  fort  being  completely  de- 
fended on  one  side  by  a  lake,  and  on  another  by  a 
swamp ;  it  was  moreover  surrounded  by  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch.  Clive  presently  erected  a  battery 
within  200  yards  of  the  outer  wall,  made  a  breach, 
and  prepared  to  storm ;  but  the  French  command- 
ant called  a  parley  and  surrendered  the  place  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  the  honours  of  war.  The 
French  garrison  evacuated  Chingliput  on  the  3l8t 
of  October  (1752)  and  marched  to  Pondicherry; 
Clive  returned  to  Madras,  and,  finding  his  health, 
which  had  never  been  very  robust,  greatly  impaired 
by  the  incessant  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  England  by  the  first  ship. 

His  back  was  scarcely  turned  when  Dupleix's 
diplomacy  and  intrigue  obtained  the  most  signal 
triumphs.  The  Regent  of  Mysore,  perceiving 
that  Mohammed  Ali  had  not  the  remotest  in- 
tention of  gratifying  him  with  the  possession  of 
Trichinopoly,  abruptly  broke  his  alliance  and 
joined  the  French,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Morari  Row,  the  chief  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  who  considered  that  they  had  not  been 
allowed  their  fiur  share  of  booty.  Still  further 
to  increase  this  defection,  Dupleix  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  Mohammedan  governor  of  Vellore, 
and  he  gained  this  chief  by  flattering  him  with  the 
nabobship  of  the  Camatic.  Joined  by  the  troops 
of  these  recent  allies  of  the  English,  the  French  ad- 
vanced once  more  to  Tiichinopoly,  and  laid  close 
siege  to  that  place.  Major  Ijaurence  soon  disco- 
vered the  defection  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  he  ordered 
an  attack  upon  a  part  of  their  forces  which  yet  re- 
mained within  his  reach.  This  attack  was  led 
under  cover  of  the  night  by  Captain  Dalton,  who 
penetrated  their  camp  and  committed  some  slaugh- 
ter. But  shortly  after  the  Mahrattas  made  an  at- 
tack upon  an  advanced  post  of  the  British,  and  cut 
to  pieces  70  English  and  about  300  sepoys.  Captain 
Duton  turned  out  of  the  city  a  large  body  of  My- 
soreans  who  were  still  pretending  to  be  friends. 
Neither  Mahrattas  nor  Mysoreans  had  any  inclina- 
tion to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  fort  by  storm ; 
but  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  reduce  it  by  famine. 
They  watched  every  avenue  to  the  place  as  closely 
as  they  could,  they  kept  parties  of  horse  constantly 
scouring  the  country  to  intercept  the  supplies,  they 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  any  kind  of  provisions, 
and  they  cut  off  the  noses  of  those  whom  they  caught 
attempting  to  infringe  their  orders.  The  maga- 
zines in  Trichinonoly  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  brother  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  yet,  when  Cap- 
tain Dalton  found  it  necessary  to  inspect  the  stores, 


he  found  that  this  man  had  taken  advai^tage  of  tbe 
scarcity  in  the  city  to  sell  at  a  high  price  a  oomai- 
derable  part  of  the  rice  and  other  provisions,  and 
that  what  remained  would  suffice  only  for  the  con- 
sumption of  a  few  days.     Captain  Dalton  made  his 
situation  known  to  Major  Laurence,  who  had  re- 
tired to.Madras,  but  who  immediately  took  the  field 
and  marched  to  his  relief.     lAurence  arrived  at 
Trichinopoly  on  the  6th  of  Mav  (1753),  but  the 
hurried  march  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  had 
proved  fatal  to  several  of  his  English  troops,  who 
had  died  upon  the  road,  and  above  a  hundred  moie 
were  sick  and  helpless  and  only  fit  for  the  lio^taL 
No  attempt  was  however  made  to  intercept  him  at 
to  prevent  his  entrance  into  the  place.     When  his 
forces  were  joined  to  those  of  Captain  Dalton  they 
did  not  exceed  500  English  and  2000  sepoya :  there 
was  indeed  quartered  in  the  town  a  body  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali's  force,  but  these  fellows  were  ill  paid 
and  mutinous.     Provisions  now  found  their  way 
into  the  town ;  but  Dupleix  and  his  allies  made 
soch  exertions  that  in  a  short  time  nearly  30»000 
men,  including  about  500  French,  were  gathered 
round  the  place.     Major  Laurence  made  several 
sorties,  and  even  attempted  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  strong  psgoda  of  Seringham,  which  they  had 
again  occupied ;  but  he  failed  and  was  compelled 
to  retire  with  some  loss.    The  French  drew  nearer 
and  made  an  attack  upon  a  poet  called  the  Golden 
Rock,  which  Laurence  had  established  in  order 
to  keep  open  his  communications  with  the  country. 
The  post  was  defended  by  sepoys,  who  gave  way  be* 
fore  the  impetuous  attack  of  M.  Astnic ;  and  the 
French  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  rock.     Laurence 
sent  his  grenadiers  to  recover  the  important  posi- 
tion, and  it  was  soon  recovered  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  but,  as  the  whole  French  force  came  up 
to  support  their  comrades,  a  general  action  ensued, 
in  which  the  Mysore  army  and  the  Mahratta  cavalry 
took  part.    The  Mahrattas  occasionally   made    a 
charge  and  did  some  mischief,  but  the  Mysoreans 
kept  themselves  at  a  respectful  distsnce  in  the  rear : 
the  stem  contest  was  only  between  the  British  and 
the  French ;  but  the  British  bayonet  finished  the 
day,  and  the  French  fled  from  the  field,  leaving  three 
field-pieces    behind    them.      laurence    returned 
triumphantly  to  the  walls  of  Trichinopoly ;  but  his 
loss,  considering  the  small  number  of  his  troope, 
was  considerable,  and  forced  him  to  oonfeas  that 
one  or  two  more  victories  of  the  same  kind  would 
have  ruined  him.    The  Indian  Rajah  of  Tanjore 
profsflsed  to  remain  steady  to  the  English  interest, 
but   he  sent  little  or  no  assistance  to  Trichino- 
poly.    It  was  now  resolved  that  MaJOT  Laurence 
should  proceed  with  Mohammed  Ali  to  theTanjoie 
frontier,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Rajah  the 
fulfilment  of  some  of  his  promises.     At  the  hour 
of  departure  Mohammed  Ali's  own  troop  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  palace,  deekring  that  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  depart  until  he  had  paid 
their  arrears.     English  bayonets  opened  a  path 
through  these  mutinous  natives;  but  aasoun  as  the 
Nabob  was  gone  they  went  over  in  a  body  to  the 
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enemy.*  The  jaarmy  to  the  Tanjore  frontier  was 
however  yerjsacceniul,  for  the  Rajah  lent  3000 
1  hone  and  2000  fool  under  the  command  of  Mo* 
nackgee,  the  general  who  had  aatassinated  Chunda 
Saheh,  to  co-operate  with  the  English  and  the 
forces  of  Mohammed  Ali.  Moreover,  Laurence  was 
now  joined  by  170  British  soldiers  who  had  just 
arrived  from  England,  and  by  300  natives  who  en- 
rolled as  sepoys.  Thus  reinforced,  with  his  carts 
well  loaded  with  provisions,  and  with  some  thou- 
sands of  bullocks  in  his  train,  Laurence  returned 
towards  Trichinopoly.  The  French  made  a  spirited 
attempt  to  cut  off  his  convoy  and  impede  his  en- 
trance into  the  town,  but  they  were  again  repelled 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  English  grenadiers,  and 
Laurence  and  the  Nabob  got  to  their  old  quarters 
without  loss  or  damage.  The  French  and  their 
allies  made  no  progress  in  reducing  Trichinopoly, 
and  the  English  and  their  allies  had  not  sufficient 
force  to  compel  them  to  raise  the  blockade.  The 
French  employed  all  their  efforts  in  cutting  off  the 
supplies,  and  the  English  all  theirs  to  keep  the  place 
sufficiently  victualled.  Many  encounters  took  place, 
in  one  of  which  M.  Astruc  and  several  French  offi- 
cers were  taken  prisoners.  Months  were  passed  in 
this  manner  in  foraging  and  skirmishing.  In  the 
autumn  a  party  of  Laurence's  troops  took  Wey- 
oonda,  a  post  of  some  strength,  and  the  French  and 
their  alliea  then  retired  from  the  vicinity  of  Trichi- 
nopoly, apparently  with  the  intention  of  giving  up 
the  blockade.  But  on  the  20th  of  November,  when 
Laurence  was  15  miles  from  the  town,  and  when 
the  Tanjore  troops  had  quitted  him  to  return  to 
their  homes,  he  was  startled  by  news  of  an  attack 
made  by  the  French  on  Trichinopoly.  Before  he 
reached  that  town  he  was,  however,  gladdened  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  few  English  and  the 
sepoys  within  it  had  repulsed  the  French  with  a 
terrible  loss.  For  two  or  three  months  there  was  a 
complete  suspension  of  arms  in  this  part  of  the  Car- 
natic. 

But  in  the  mean  time  M.  Bussy,  who  took  his 
departure  for  Hyderabad  in  1752  to  establish 
Salabut  Jung  in  ^e  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan,  had 
gone  through  a  series  of  brilliant  and  romantic  ad- 
ventures, and  penetrated  farther  into  the  country 
than  any  European  army  had  hitherto  gone,  and 
had  to  all  appearance  consolidated  the  authority  of 
his  ally.  Bussy  had  been  living  ^  ith  ali  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  a  vizier  or  a  sultan  at  Golconda, 
and  directing  all  the  measures  of  Salabut  Jung's 
government.  To  expel  the  French  and  their  allies, 
and  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  the  Deccan  Ud- 
Dien,  the  prince  of  the  Mogul's  choice,  every  ex- 
ertion was  made  that  the  reduced  means  of  the  em- 
peror would  allow;  an  army  of  Mahrattas,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  sell  their  services  to  any  party, 
or  to  embark  on  either  side  in  any  war  that  offered 
a  prospect  of  abundant  booty,  were  engaged  by  the 
Mogul,  and  placed  with  other  native  troops  under 


•  Th«M  fenowt  g«T»  noliM  to  Cafteta  Dthaa  of  tbdr 
•ad  Twiaoftad.  ma  loot  fkvoor.  Hut  h«  woald  not  flro  upon  them. 
Bftlton,  gUd  to  be  xld  of  them,  told  them  tlut  they  might  go  withont 
My  fear. 


the  command  of  Ud-Dien.  But  this  unfortunate 
claimant  was  carried  off  by  poison,  or  by  his  own 
excesses,  as  he  was  entering  Uie  province  of  Golconda 
with  100,000  horse.  Upon  this  event  many  of  his 
host  took  their  departure,  but  the  Mahrattas,  eager 
for  the  spoil  of  a  rich  province,  continued  their  ad- 
vance and  encountered  the  French  and  the  troops 
of  Salabut  Jung  in  several  places.  Bussy,  who  had 
the  genius  of  Ciive,  defeated  them  repeatedly,  and 
once  or  twice  with  so  much  slaughter  Uiat  the  Mah- 
rattas became  anxious  for  peace.  Salabut  Jung 
then  purchased  their  retreat  by  ceding  to  them  some 
districts  near  Berar  and  Burhanpour;  and  they 
gladly  withdrew  from  the  murderous  execution  of 
BuBsy's  quick  musketry  and  artillery.  The  bold 
Frenchman  had,  however,  soon  to  experience  how 
slightly  the  ties  of  gratitude  attached  Indian 
princes  and  politicians.  Disgusted  at  seeing  Sala- 
but Jung  completely  ruled  by  a  handful  of  foreign* 
ers,  and  forgetting  that  those  foreigners  alone  had 
gained  and  could  defend  the  Deccan,  the  courtiers 
advised  their  master  to  reduce  the  pride  and  power 
of  the  French,  who  did  not  enjoy  or  exercise  it 
with  much  moderation.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  Bussy,  Sali3)ut  Jung  withheld 
the  pay  of  the  French  troops,  and  then  began  to 
detach  them  in  small  parties  to  distant  quarters. 
But  some  of  the  Mahratta  tribes,  continually  on  the 
watch,  discovered  this  dispersion  of  the  only  force 
they  feared,  and  instantly  b^^  to  prepare  for  a 
new  war  in  the  Deccan.  Quickened  by  the  prayers 
of  Salabut  Jung,  Bussy  hurried  back  to  his  post» 
and  was  instantly  allowed  to  reunite  his  scattered 
forces  and  to  dictate  his  own  terms  to  that  trembling 
court.  The  courtiers  and  ministers  who  had  in- 
trigued against  him  were  forthwith  exiled ;  and,  aa 
security  for  vast  arrears  already  accumulated  and 
for  future  pay,  he  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1753  the  cession  of  the  five  important  provinces 
of  Ellore,  Rajamundry,  Cicacole,  Condapilly,  and 
Guntoor,  called  the  Northern  Circars,  which  made 
the  French  masters  of  the  sea-coast  of  Coromandel 
and  Orissa,  for  an  uninterrupted  line  of  600  miles ; 
and  which  not  only  afforded  a  vast  revenue,  but  also 
furnished  the  convenient  means  of  receiving  rein- 
forcements of  men  and  military  stores  from  Fondi- 
cherry  and  Mauritius,  thus  enabling  Bussy  to  ex- 
tend his  views  to  the  indirect  or  absolute  empire  of 
the  Deccan  and  the  south.  But  neither  the  court  of 
Versailles  nor  the  French  India  Company  at  home 
had  embraced  the  grand  projects  of  Bussy  and 
Dupleix ;  the  court  questioned  the  propriety  of  these 
wars  with  the  English  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  the 
company  doubted  whether  these  territorial  acqui- 
sitions could  be  maintained  profitably  to  themselves. 
The  French  directors  or  managers  were  all  for  trade 
and  peace,  and  were  quite  incapable  of  the  exertions 
which  the  joint-stock  English  company  could  make 
with  little  inconvenience.*  Dupleix  too  had  had  his 
day,  and,  considering  the  mutations  and  intrigues  of 
the  old  French  cabinet,  it  had  been  a  long  one :  his 
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protectors  and  admirenvere  now  out  of  office;  his 
recall  to  France  was  procured,  and  a  M.  Grodheu 
was  sent  out  to  supersede  him  as  governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  with  instructions  to  negotiate  immediately 
a  peace  with  the  English  and  their  allies.  M. 
Godheu  arrived  at  Pondicherry  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  1*754  ;  and  with  the  return  ship  that 
carried  away  Dupleix  the  grand  schemes  of  French 
empire  and  dominion  in  the  East  seemed  to  vanish 
into  thin  air.  On  his  arrival  in  Europe  this  ambi* 
tious  and  able  man  found  himself  obliged  to  dis- 
pute the  miserable  remains  of  his  fortune  with  the 
French  East  India  Company,  to  dance  humble 
attendance  on  ministers  and  their  understrappers, 
and  to  solicit  audiences  in  the  ante-chambers  of  his 
judges.  His  vexation  was  as  great  as  what  Labour- 
donnaishad  suffered  through  his  means;  and  he 
was  soon  dead  and  forgotten  in  France.  The  only 
anxiety  of  M.  Godheu  seemed  to  be  to  conclude 
peace  and  get  back  to  Paris  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  Saunders,  the  president  of  Madras,  who  was  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  complicated  affairs  of 
India  as  Godheu  was  ignorant  of  them,  readily  en- 
tered into  negotiations,  but  with  the  full  determi- 
nation of  making  no  one  important  sacrifice  or  con- 
cession. On  the  11th  of  October  a  suspension  of 
arms  was  agreed  to  for  three  months ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  December  of  the  same  year  (1154)  a  pro- 
visional treaty  was  signed  at  Pondicherry.  The 
French  stipulated  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
Camatic  and  to  interfere  no  more  in  the  affairs  of 
the  native  princes  there,  thus  leaving  Mohammed 
Ali,  the  ally  or  creature  of  the  English,  undisputed 
nabob  of  the  Camatic.  They  also  agreed  that  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  French  and  English 
should  be  settled  and  defined  on  the  principle  of 
equality,  thus  virtually  resigning  nearly  all  that 
Bussy  and  Dupleix  had  acquired  by  their  wars  and 
policy.  This  treaty  was  to  be  confirmed  or  altered 
in  Europe,  but,  until  the  decision  of  the  French  and 
English  companies  should  be  known,  no  hostilities 
direct  or  indirect  were  to  be  allowed. 

M.  Bussy,  however,  left  undisturbed  at  Golconda, 
continued  his  control  over  the  Deccan ;  and  the  My- 
soreans,  alleging  that  the  French  had  no  authority 
to  bind  them  by  their  paper  agreements,  seemed 
disposed  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Trichinopoly, 
and  remained  in  that  neighbourhood  until  they  were 
scared  away  by  the  report  that  a  Mahratta  army 
was  marching  to  attack  them.  Their  departure 
finished  a  siege  and  blockade  which  had  lasted  al- 
together more  than  a  year,  and  which  had  brought 
out  on  the  part  of  the  English  troops  uncommon 
bravery,  steadiness,  and  no  inconsiderable  skill. 
Yet  the  pacification  was  scarcely  settled  when  the 
two  rival  European  nations  were  involved  in  fresh 
differences :  the  French  complained  that  the  Eng- 
lish continued  to  keep  their  troops  with  Mohammed 
Ali  to  assist  him  in  collecting  his  revenues  and  re- 
ducing his  refractory  subjects ;  and  the  English 
justified  their  conduct  by  showing  that  M.  Bussy 
and  the  French  troops  with  him  in  the  interior  con- 
tinued to  render  the  same  services,  and  on  a  more 


extensive  scale,  to  Salabut  Jung.  Tt  soon  became 
evident  that  no  peace  or  Vnte  could  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. As  there  was  no  work  to  employ  an  English 
squadron  which  had  arrived  under  me  commAnd  of 
Admiral  Watson,  it  was  resolved  to  send  some  of 
the  ships  to  destroy  the  nests  of  some  powerful 

Sirates  who  for  fifty  years  had  been  committing 
epredations  on  the  Malabar  coast.    The  chie6  of 
these  corsairs  were  a  family  of  the  Mahratta  race, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Angna,  who  had  established 
on  the  coast  a  power  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
Algerines,  and  who  nominally  acknowledged  the 
Peishwa,  or  the  supreme  head  of  the  Mahrattas,  as 
the  Algerines  nominally  professed  allegiance  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte.    But  the  Angrias  had   recently 
given  such  offence  to  the  Peishwa  that  he  deter- 
mined upon  their  destruction  and  consented  to  join 
his  fleet  to  the  English  squadron.    In  1755  the 
English  ships  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
James  drove  the  pirates  from  two  of  their  strong- 
holds and  took  possession  of  themi  the  Mahratta 
fleet  of  the  Peishwa  never  coming  within  reach 
of  cannon-shot  till  the  fighting  was  over.     But  the 
chief  nest  of  the  pirates — ^the  fort  and  port  of  Ghc 
riah — was  not  attacked  until  the  following  year, 
when  the  adventurous  Clive  had  returned  from 
England  with  improved  health  and  enlarged  hopes. 
Clive  accompanied  Admiral  Watson  on  this  expe- 
dition, which  was  not  without  difficulty  and  danger, 
nor  without  that  prospect  of  booty  and  prise-money 
which  tempts  men  to  defy  peril.    The  Peishwa's 
Mahrattas  also  joined,  not   to  fight,  but  to  ap- 
propriate all  the  booty  as  their  right  when  the 
place  should  be  taken  by  the  English.     On  the 
1 1th  of  February  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of 
eight  ships,  a  grab,  and  five  bomb-ketches,  having 
on  board  800  Europeans  and  1000  sepoys,  com- 
manded by  Clive,   arrived  off  Gheriah;  while  a 
Mahratta  army  approached  on  the  land  side.    The 
pirates*  nest  stood  on  a  rocky  promontory,  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  crowned  by  a  fort  of 
extraordinary  strength.     The  English  sailors  soon 
succeeded  in  burning  the  fleet,  though  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  and  Clive  then  landed  his  troops 
and  interposed  them  between  the  walls  of  the  town 
and  the  Mahratta  army,  who,  if  they  had  entered, 
would  have  left  little  but  bare  walls  to  the  English. 
The  pirates,  in  whom  ferocitv  had  been  mistaken 
for  courage,  made  but  a  feeble  and  foolish  resist- 
ance; they  quailed  under  the  hot  shower  of  shot 
and  shells ;  Angria,  their  chief,  fled  from  the  fort 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  Mahratta  camp ;  and  on  the 
13th  the  place  fell.     Booty  to  the  vaJue  of  about 
ten  lacs  of  rupees  was  dividnl  between  the  royal 
navy  and  the  company's  land-troops:  the  Mah* 
rattas  were  excludea  from  any  share,  and  the  Eng^ 
lish  disagreed  as  to  their  own  proper  proportions. 
The  officers  of  the  navy,  as  bearing  the  king*s 
commission,  claimed  the  larger  share,  and  tbey 
decreed  that  Clive,  though  he  commanded  the  en- 
tire land  force,  should  only  share  with  a  post-cap- 
tain in  the  navy.     Some  warm  correspondence 
took  place  on  this  delicate  matter.    Admiral  Wat- 
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son.  who  said  that  he  was  only  anxious  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  service  to  which  he  belonged, 
offered  to  make  up  from  his  own  share  the  differ- 
ence between  Chve^s  share  and  the  share  of  his 
second  in  command.  Rear- Admiral  Pococke ;  but 
Clive  replied  that  his  own  anxiety  was  only  to 
satisfy  his  troops,  and  that  he  could  not  enrich 
himself  with  money  taken  from  Watson's  personal 
share  of  the  capture.*  Disputes  of  this  nature 
arose  almost  every  time  that  the  king^s  ships  or 
land  troops  co-operated  ynth  those  of  the  company, 
although  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  adjust 
the  relative  claims  to  the  booty  to  be  made  before 
entering  upon  the  expedition.  The  present  disa- 
greement was,  however,  productive  of  no  evil  con- 
sequence, and,  apparently,  of  no  interruption  to  the 
mutual  regard  existing  between  Clive  and  Wat- 
sun. 

Preceded  by  glowing  reports  of  his  remarkable 
achievements  at  Arcot  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Camatic,  Clive  had  been  received  in  England  with 
enthusiasm.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  hailed  as 
the  best  of  living  English  generals  ;  the  great  men 
in  Leadenhall-street  proposed  his  health  at  public 
dinners  as  the  saviour  of  their  establishments  in 
India ;  the  court  of  directors  voted  him  a  sword 
set  with  diamonds  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and 
of  their  sense  of  his  singular  services  to  the  com- 
pany on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  fresh  banquets 
were  given  to  celebrate  his  deeds,  and  in  society  at 
large  and  wherever  he  went  Clive  received  the  tri- 
bute due  to  a  daring  and  successful  soldier,  who 
had  worked  out  great  ends  with  most  dispropor- 
tionate means.  Widi  laudable  delicacy  and  grati- 
tude he  refused  to  accept  the  diamond-hilted 
sword  until  the  court  of  directors  had  voted  a 
similar  present  to  his  superior  in  command,  Major 
Laurence.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  India  he  gave  to  his  im- 
poverished family;  and,  merely  upon  pecuniary 
grounds,  it  soon  seemed  expedient  to  him  that  he 
should  return  to  the  land  of  rupees.  To  the  com- 
pany his  presence  there  was  no  less  desirable,  and 
it  was  resolved  in  sending  him  back  to  appoint 
him  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  with  a  provisional 
commission  to  succeed  to  the  government  of  Ma- 
dras. George  II.,  who  loved  a  soldier,  gave  him 
the  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British 
army,  which  it  was  hoped  would  obviate  the  quar- 
rels about  rank  which  so  frequently  occurred  be- 
tween the  kind's  and  the  company's  officers. 
After  the  reduction  of  the  pirates'  nest  at  Gheriah, 
Colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  Fort  St.  David,  and 
assumed  the  government  of  that  place  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1756,  the  very  day  on  which  the  nabob 
of  Bengal  took  Calcutta  from  the  English,  and 
disgraced  his  success  with  detestable  cruelties. 

The  company's  settlement  at  Calcutta  had  risen 
rapidlv  under  the  pacific  rule  of  Aliverdy  Khan, 
the  Aiussulman  viceroy  of  the  Great  Mogul,  but 
who  had  become  virtually  the  independent  and 
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absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  rich  kingdom  or  terri- 
torv  of  Bengal — the  richest  country  in  all  India, 
with  the  most  pusillanimous  Hindu  population. 
Aliverdy  was,  for  India,  a  prince  of  rare  virtues ; 
while  his  neighbours  and  brother  potentates  con- 
sumed their  time  and  their  strength  in  multitudi- 
nous harems,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  Koran,  stupi- 
fied  their  intellects  with  excessive  drinking,  he 
adhered  most  scrupulously  to  the  law  of  the  Pro- 
phet which  prohibits  the  use  of  wine  and  strong 
drinks ;  and  he  neglected  at  the  same  time  to  avail 
himself  of  the  Prophet's  licence  for  indulging  in  a 
plurality  of  wives  and  an  ad  libitum  number  of 
concubines.    To  the  amazement  of  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans,  Aliverdy  rested  satisfied  with  one 
faithful  and  beloved  wife.     He  was  orderly,  pru- 
dent, just,  and  averse  to  all  violence ;  he  encou- 
raged the  trade  of  the  English  settled  in  his  domi- 
nions, and  derived  a  fair  and  growing  profit  from 
their  prosperity.    Their  factors  and  their  various 
agents    travelled    without    interruption    through 
every  part  of  his  dominions,  finding  everywhere 
protection  for  their  property  and  safety  and  respect 
for  their  persons.    But  Aliverdy  Khan  died  early 
in  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  1756,  and  his 
grandson  and  successor,  Suraj-u-DowIah,  a  cruel, 
luxurious,  and  effeminate  vouth,  proved  altogether 
unworthy  of  him.     As  in  these  Oriental  despotisms 
nearly  everything  depends  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  ruler,  it  was  evident,  from  the  first 
day  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah's  accession,  that  everything 
in  Bengal  would  undergo  a  rapid  and  thorough 
change.     He  was  known  to  entertain  very  hostile 
feelings  towards  the  English,  so  that  eveirbody  at 
Calcutta  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  his  hostile 
attacks ;  and  the  stories  related  of  his  violence  and 
cruelty — of  his  delighting  in  seeing  torture  in- 
flicted under  his  own  eye — might  have  warned 
them  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them  if  they  ever  fell 
into  his  power.     He  had  seen  the  coffers  of  his 
grandfather  filled   directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
trade  of  the  Euglish ;  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  wealth  and  treasures  these  foreign  mer- 
chants had  accumulated  within  the  walls  of  Cal- 
cutta were  enormous  in  extent,  and  always  ready 
and  tangible;  and,  like  the  fool  in  the  fable,  he  i«* 
solved  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  these  golden  eggs. 
It  was  very  easy  to  find  pretexts   for  quarrel. 
Alarmed  by  reports  from  England  that  a  new  war 
with  France  was  inevitable,  and  would  be  prose- 
cuted in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  English  had 
begun  to  fortify  Calcutta,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
attack  by  the  French  on  the  side  of  the  river. 
Moreover,  they  had  granted  refuge  in  their  fort  to 
a  very  wealdiy  Hindu  native  called  Kissendass, 
whom  Suraj-u-Dowlah  wished   to  plunder,  and 
they  had  refused  to  give  him  up  to  his  officers. 
Other  facilities  were  afforded  by  a  Hindu  mer- 
chant, called  Omichund,  a  man  of  intrigue  and  of 
enormous  wealth,  which  he  was  constantlv  seeking 
to  increase  without  any  scruples  as  to  the  means 
he  emploved.    Omichund  had  lived  long  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  had  been  permitted  to  engross  much  more 
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of  the  company's  investment  than  was  allowed  to 
any  other  contractor.  The  presidency,  moreover, 
had  almost  constantly  employed  him  to  transact 
their  political  business  with  the  nabob  and  the 
minor  potentates  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
paid  him  lavishly  for  all  these  services.  The  in- 
fluence this  intriguing  Hindu  had  acquired  was 
immense,  and  his  power  was  altogether  so  great 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  offend  him.  Yet  the  pre- 
sidency, disgusted  by  some  dishonest  practices,  nad 
deprived  him  of  all  his  contracts,  and  given  him 
the  most  mortal  offence.  Omichund  retired  to 
Muxadabad,  or  Moorshedabad,  with  4,000,000  of 
rupees ;  but  he  left  his  harem  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  household  property  at  Calcutta.  It  was 
believed  that  the  vindictive  Hindu  put  himself  in 
close  communication  with  the  French  at  Chander- 
nagore,  and  advised  Suraj-u-Dowlah  to  annihilate 
the  English  settlement.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Moorshedabad,  Omichund  returned  to  Calcutta  to 
facilitate  the  scheme  of  destruction  he  recom- 


mended, and  to  act  as  a  spy  for  the  nabob.*  Sur^S* 
u-Dowlah  dispatched  a  peremptory  letter  to  Mr. 
Drake,  the  governor,  ordering  him  instantly  to  de- 
stroy idl  the  works  which  had  been  added  to  the 
fortifications  of  Calcutta.  Mr.  Drake  replied  thti 
the  nabob  had  been  misinformed  by  those  who  re- 
ported that  the  English  were  building  a  wall  round 
the  town ;  that  they  had  dug  no  ditch  since  the 
invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  at  which  time  such  a 
work  had  been  executed  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
dian inhabitants,  and  with  the  full  approbation  of 
Aliverdy  Khan,  the  late  nabob ;  that  in  the  late 
war  between  England  and  France  the  French  had 
attacked  and  taken  the  town  of  Madras,  contrary  to 
the  neutrality  which  it  was  expected  would  ha?e 
been  preserved  in  the  Mogul's  dominions ;  and 
that,  there  being  at  present  great  appearance  of 
another  war,  the  English  were  under  apprehen* 
sions  that  the  French  would  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  Bengal ;  to  prevent  which  they  were  repair^ 
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ing  their  line  of  gans  on  the  bank  of  the  river.* 
When  this  letter  was  presented,  Suraj-u-Dowlah 
gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  threatened  to 
behead  or  impale  Mr.  Watts,  the  English  resident. 
A  few  days  after  he  collected  his  whole  army  at 
Moorshedabad,  and  sent  a  detachment  of  3000 
men  to  invest  the  small  English  fort  and  factory  at 
Coaeimbuzar.  This  investment  was  begun  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  but  no  hostilities  were  committed 
until  the  1st  of  June,  when  the  nabob  arrived  with 
the  rest  of  his  forces.  The  fort  of  Cossimbuzar 
had  neither  ditch  nor  palisade;  its  walls  were 
contemptibly  weak,  the  largest  of  its  guns  were 
but  nine-pounders,  and  those  were  honeycombed 
or  shaking  upon  rotted  carriages:  the  garrison 
consisted  of  twenty-two  Europeans  and  twenty 
Topltoses,  and  of  the  Europeans  the  majority  were 
Dutchmen.  The  nabob  summoned  Mr.  Watts  to 
come  forth  to  him.  Mr.  Watts  waited  upon  the 
savage  in  his  tent,  and  was  again  threatened  with 
impalement.  He  was  compiled  to  sign  a  paper 
importing  that  the  presidency  of  Calcutta  should 
level  whatever  works  they  had  raised;  that  they 
should  instantly  deliver  up  all  subjects  or  tenants 
of  the  nabob  who  had  taken  protection  in  their 
settlement;  and  that,  if  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  company's  dustucks  or  passports  for  trade  had 
ever  been  given  to  such  persons  as  were  not  en- 
titled to  them,  whatever  the  nabob's  government 
had  been  defrauded  of  by  such  practices  should  be 
refunded  by  the  presidency  of  Calcutta.  Mr. 
Watts  was  next  required  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
surrender  of  Cossimbuzar ;  but  this  he  refused  to 
do.  But  that  fort  was  utterly  incapable  of  resist- 
ing a  vast  army;  and  on  the  4th  of  June  the 
crumbling  old  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the 
nabob.  The  soldiery  that  had  room  to  enter  its  nar- 
row precincts  stole  everything  they  found  instead 
of  sealing  it  up  for  the  use  of  their  master ;  and 
then  they  insulted  and  triumphed  over  the  little 
garrison,  as  if  instead  of  forty-three  men  they  had 
conquered  an  army  of  thousands.  Their  conduct 
was  so  brutal,  that,  to  escape  from  it,  the  English 
commanding  officer.  Ensign  Elliot,  put  a  pistol  to 
his  head  and  blew  but  his  brains.  On  the  9th  of 
June  Suraj-u-Dowlah  struck  his  tents  and  began 
his  march  upon  Calcutta.  None  of  his  officers 
attempted  to  restrain  his  rash  and  violent  resolu- 
tion, for  they  believed  themselves  sure  of  the 
plunder  of  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  in  all 
India.  Some  Hindu  bankers,  who  had  derived 
great  wealth  from  the  European  trade,  and  who 
better  understood  the  means  and  sources  of  wealth, 
ventured  to  represent  the  English  as  a  colony  of 
inoffensive  and  useful  merchants,  who,  if  left  to 
pursue  their  traffic,  would  every  year  enrich  the 
country  and  the  government ;  but  their  representa- 
tions and  prayers  made  no  impression  on  the 
nabob,  who  continued  his  march.  In  the  mean 
time  the  terrified  and  stupified  presidency  at  Cal- 
cutta lost  days  and  nights  in  doubts  and  delibera- 
tions :  vainly  hoping  to  avert  the  storm,  they  en- 
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gaged  to  obey  the  nabob's  orders,  and  to  demolish 
wluitever  he  might  require,  if  he  would  only  with- 
draw his  army ;  and  they  never  seriously  applied 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  place  until  Suraj- 
u«Dowlah  was  within  a  few  days'  march  with  a 
still  increasing  army.    They  then  implored  the 
Dutch  at  Chinchura  and  the  French  at  Chander^ 
nagore,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  for  the  com* 
mon  cause  of  Europeans  in  India,  to  afford  them 
some  assistance  against  the  nabob,  who,  if  allowed 
to  exterminate  the  English,  would  not  long  respect 
the  weaker  settlements  of  the   other    European 
nations.    The  Dutch  coldly  and  positively  refused 
any  aid  or  succour,  and  the  French  insulted  their 
distress  bv  advising  the  English  to  repair  with  their 
goods  and  chattels  to  Chandemagore.    Letters  had 
been  dispatched  to  Madras  and  to  Bombay  re- 
questing reinforcements ;  but  the  sea  was  shut  by 
Ihe'souUi  monsoon,  and  months  must  have  passed 
before  any  force  could  arrive  from  either  of  those 
quarters.     Nothing,  therefore,  was  left  to  do  but  to 
defend  Calcutta  with  the  force  actually  within  it. 
This  consisted  of  a  regular  garrison  of  264  men, 
of  a  militia  raised  among  the  inhabitants  of  250 
men,  and  of  1500  bucksaries,  or  native  Indian 
matchlock-men,  whose  arms  and  discipline  were  of 
the  worst  kind.     Of  the  regular  garrison  and  of  the 
militia  only  110  were  English,  the  rest  being  Por- 
tuguese,  Topasses,    and    Armenians,  on    whose 
valour  and  faith  there  was  little  dependence :  and, 
to  make  the  case  still  more  hopdess,  not  ten  of  the 
English  had  ever  seen  any  other  service  than  that 
of  the  parade.*    The  genius  and  the  all-ascendant 
spirit  of  a  Clive  might,  even  with  this  defective 
force,  have  made  good  the  place  against  the  dis- 
orderly, unwarlike  host  advancing  against  it ;  but 
there  was  no  Clive  in  "Calcutta,  and  too  many  of 
the  English  there  whose  voices  were  most  poten- 
tial were  cursed  with  the  selfish  minds  and  narrow 
views  of  pedlers  and  trucksters.     When  all  was  at 
stake  these  men  wanted  to  preserve  their  dwellings 
houses,  their  magazines,  their  gardens,  and  their 
outhouses,    from   injury;    and    buildings  which 
ought  to  have  been  blown  into  the  air,  because  they 
commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  or  covered 
the  approaches,  were  left  standing  till  Suraj-u- 
Dowlah   should  avail  himself  of  them.     On  the 
13th  of  JuDc  a  detachment  was  sent  down  the 
river  in  two  ships  of  300  tons  and  two  brigantines 
to  take  possession  of  the  fort  of  Taunah,  which  lay 
about  five  miles  below  Calcutta,  and  commanded 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  llie  Mohammedan 
garrison  fled  at  their  approach,  but,  being  speedily 
reinforced  by  2000  men,  they  returned,  drove  the 
English  out  of  the  fort,  and  compelled  the  ships  to 
retire  to  Calcutta.     On  the  same  day  a  letter  was 
intercepted,  written  to  Omichund    by  8uraj-u- 
Dowlah's  head  spy,  advising  him  to  send  the  effects 
he  had  in  Calcutta  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  as 
soon  as  possible.     This  confirmed  the  suspicions 
already  entertained  of  that  great  Hindu:  Omichund 
was  immediately  apprehended  and  carried  a  pri* 
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soner  into  die  fort ;  and  a  guard  was  placed  in  his 
house  to  prevent  the  clandestine  removal  of  his 
pro]jerty.  His  brother-in-law,  who  had  the  chief 
management  of  his  affidrs,  and  who  had  made 
himself  equally  obnoxious  to  the  presidency,  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  harem.  Orders  were  sent  to 
the  guard  to  secure  him ;  but  the  guard  was  re- 
sisted by  the  whole  body  of  Omichund's  peons, 
domestics,  and  armed  retainers,  who  amounted  to 
300  men :  a  scuffle  ensued,  and'ended  in  a  combat, 
in  which  several  were  wounded  on  both  sides. 
And  while  the  guard  and  the  peons  were  contend- 
ing in  the  outer  apartments,  the  chief  of  the  peons, 
^  Hindu  of  high  caste,  set  fire  to  the  house,  rushed 
into  the  harem,  and,  in  order  to  save  the  women 
from  the  dishonour  of  being  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
strangers,  stabbed  them  one  by  one,  and  then 
stabbed  himself.  It  is  said  that  thirteen  females 
were  thus  sacrificed ;  but  the  dagger  of  the  peon 
was  used  less  effectually  against  his  own  person, 
for  he  survived  the  wound.*  On  the  15th  of  June, 
two  days  after  the  bloody  tragedy  in  Omichund's 
house,  Suraj-u-Dowlah  reached  Hooghly,  about 
twenty  miles  above  Calcutta,  and  prepared  to  cross 
the  river  in  an  immense  fleet  of  boats.  What  the 
English  ships  were  doing  we  know  not;  but  it 
should  appear  that  the  fire  of  two  brigantines  alone 
ought  to  have  sunk  and  scattered  these  frail  em- 
barkations, and  have  effectually  defended  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the 
nabob  with  nearly  his  whole  force  was  on  the 
Calcutta  side  of  the  river;  the  Indian  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  fiying  in  all  directions  with  their 
rice  on  their  heads ;  and  the  Englishwomen,  the 
Armenians,  the  Portuguese,  and  all  who  claimed  to 
be  Christians,  were  abandoning  their  houses  in  the 
city  to  take  refuge  within  the  fort,  which  was 
crowded  and  embarrassed  in  every  part  by  women 
and  children,  and  men  as  helpless  or  as  timid.  At 
the  hour  of  noon  the  van  of  the  nabob's  army  ad- 
vancing from  the  northward  was  seen  close  on  the 
company's  bounds,  and  shortly  after  a  firing  com- 
menced across  the  Mahratta  ditch,  and  a  natural 
rivulet  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  ditch  near 
the  river,  and  which  was  defended  by  a  badly  con- 
structed redoubt  called  Perring's  Redoubt.  The 
assailants  kept  themselves  carefully  under  cover  of 
some  thickets  and  groves,  firing  with  matchlocks 
from  a  great  distance,  and  doing  Uttle  or  no  mischief. 
As  night  set  in  they  boiled  their  rice,  took  their 
supper,  and  went  all  to  sleep.  They  were  awakened 
about  midnight  by  a  young  English  ensign  who 
had  served  in  Olive's  war  in  the  Camatic,  and  who 
now  issued  out  of  the  redoubt,  crossed  the  rivulet 
with  a  handful  of  men,  crept  silently  into  the 
groves  and  thickets,  beat  up  and  drove  before  him 
all  the  troops  there,  spiked  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  then  returned  to  his  station  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the 
chief  of  Omichund's  peons  and  the  slayer  of  his 
women  escaped  out  of  the  town  and  showed  Suraj- 
u-Dowlah  the  best  way  to  enter  it.    On  tht  fol- 
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lowing  day  the  attack  from  the  north  was  aban- 
doned, and  some  thousands  of  the  besiegers  were 
led  into  the  town  on  the  east  side  where  there  were 
no  defences.  They  set  fire  to  the  great  bazaar  or 
market,  and  they  took  possession  of  the  quarter 
inhabited  by  the  principal  Indian  merchants.  A 
sortie  from  the  fort  drove  some  of  these  intruders 
back  again  and  took  some  of  them  prisoners ;  but 
the  report  was  spread  that  the  nabob  intended  a 
general  attack  on  the  morrow.  As  the  fort  of 
Calcutta,  called  Fort  William,  was  only  strong 
towards  the  river,  and  weak  everywhere  else,  as 
the  ramparts  were  commanded  by  the  English 
houses  and  by  the  English  church,  it  was  deemed 
incapable  of  defence,  and  it  was,  therefore,  resolved 
to  make  the  defence  outside  by  opposing  the  enemy 
in  the  streets  and  avenues  that  led  to  the  fort.  But 
scarcely  a  barricade  had  been  erected,  and  not  a 
ditch  had  been  dug  anywhere.  Now,  with  preci- 
pitation and  confusion,  three  batteries,  each  mount- 
ing two  18-pounders  and  two  field-pieces,  were 
thrown  up  in  the  streets  at  the  distance  of  300  or 
more  yards  from  the  gates  of  the  fort,  and  some 
trenches  were  dug  and  breastworks  raised  to  l»r 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Still,  however,  no  care 
was  taken  to  demolish  a  number  of  houses  which 
overlooked  these  defences,  or  a  series  of  banks  and 
garden-walls  that  might  serve  to  cover  the  foe. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  whole  of  the 
nabob's  army  was  in  motion,  and  at  about  eight 
o'clock  one  strong  division  advanced  towards  the 
street-battery  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and, 
taking  possession  of  some  of  the  houses  on  each 
side  of  the  street,  and  resting  their  matchlocks  on 
the  sills  of  the  windows,  they  took  deliberate  aim 
at  the  men  in  the  battary.  The  other  two  street- 
batteries  were  attacked  at  nearly  the  same  time 
and  in  the  like  manner ;  but  in  that  to  the  north 
there  were  several  advantages  favourable  to  the 
English  :  the  street  leading  to  it  was  very  narrow, 
it  was  not  overlooked  by  any  very  near  buUdingt 
and  the  houses  closest  at  hand  were  all  previously 
occupied  by  Englishmen.  As  the  assailants  en- 
tered the  narrow  street  they  were  saluted  with  a 
fire  in  front  from  the  two  18-pounders  and  the 
two  field-pieces  of  the  battery,  and  by  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  house  windows.  They  presently 
recoiled :  they  advanced  again,  but  only  to  retreat 
more  rapidly  than  before,  and  then  they  lay  out  of 
harm's  way  in  the  cross-streets  till  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  they  joined  those  who  were  employed 
against  the  eastern  battery.  But  it  was  now  rice- 
time,  and  the  kettles  were  boiled,  and  there  was 
no  more  fighting  till  after  two  o'clock.  Then, 
however,  the  refreshed  Indians  commenced  a  most 
furious  fire  upon  the  eastern  battery,  crowding  all 
the  houses  with  their  best  marksmen.  The  Eng- 
lishmen serving  the  guns  could  scarcely  show 
themselves  without  being  hit,  and  the  number  of 
killed  or  wounded  constantly  carried  to  the  rear 
discx)uraged  those  who  had  not  been  over  valiant 
before.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Captain 
Clayton,  the  officer  in  command,  sent  to  ixiform 
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Mr.  Drake,  the  governor,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  post  any  longer  unless  it  was  imme- 
diately reinforced  with  cannon  and  men  sufficient  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  houses.  But  before  an 
answer  could  be  received  from  the  governor  mat- 
ters were  brought  to  such  a  crisis  that  Captain 
Clayton  thought  it  necessary  to  spike  his  two 
IS-pounders  and  one  of  his  fidd-pieces,  and  to  re- 
treat with  all  that  remained  of  his  detachment 
into  Fort  William.  The  nabob's  people,  scarcely 
crediting  their  good  fortune,  took  possession  of  the 
battery,  and  raised  a  shout  of  trmmph  from  ten 
thousand  throats.  The  fall  of  this  battery  was  fatal 
to  the  whole  scheme  of  defence ;  but  the  English 
troops  in  the  northern  battery  and  in  the  houses 
near  it  continued  a  desperate  resistance.  A  small 
party  under  the  command  of  two  young  volunteers 
— Smith  and  Wilkinson — ^were  completely  sur- 
rounded in  a  detached  building ;  they  bravely  re- 
solved to  cut  their  way  through,  and  some  of 
them  succeeded ;  but  Smith,  intercepted  and  re- 
fusing to  surrender,  killed  five  Indians  before  he 
fell ;  and  Wilkinson,  who  surrendered,  was  cut  to 
pieces.  Towards  evening  the  detachments  were 
recalled  into  the  fort,  and  all  three  batteries  aban- 
doned. The  front  of  each  of  them  was  strewed 
with  the  dead ;  and,  if  only  tolerable  precautions 
had  been  adopted,  they  would  certainly  have  sufficed 
to  repel  Suraj-u-Dowlah  and  his  unwarlike  rabble, 
or  to  have  kept  them  at  bay  for  weeks  or  even 
months.  The  abandonment  of  all  the  batteries  on 
the  very  first  day  they  were  attacked  created  a 
general  consternation :  the  Indian  matchlock-men 
who  had  been  engaged  by  the  presidency  all  disap- 
peared; the  Lascars  who  had  been  helping  to 
serve  the  guns  all  deserted;  and  the  peace-loving 
Armenians  and  the  Portuguese  half-castes,  who 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  militia,  gave 
themselves  up  to  grief  and  despair,  declaring  on 
every  hand  that  further  resistance  was  useless. 
Instead  of  the  firm  word  of  command  and  the 
rattle  of  arms,  nothing  was  heard  in  Fort  Wil- 
liam but  despondent  murmurs,  lamentations,  and 
womanly  wailings.  The  governor,  however,  con- 
trived to  throw  four  detachments  into  the  English 
church,  the  government-house,  and  two  houses  be- 
longing to  English  merchants,  all  which  buildings 
commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  In  the 
mean  time  the  enemy  had  drilled  the  three  English 
guns  which  had  been  spiked  and  abandoned  in  the 
eastern  battery,  and  they  no>v  turned  these  guns  on 
the  fort,  and  threw  forward  a  swarm  of  combatants 
-who  sheltered  themselves  behind  garden-walls  and 
outhouses,  and  kept  up  an  irregular  but  never- 
ceasing  fire  with  matchlocks  and  muskets.  A 
ship  and  seven  smaller  vessels  were  now  lying  be- 
fore the  fort,  and  shoals  of  native  boats  were  in 
readiness  to  carry  off  persons  and  property.  As  it 
grew  dark  the  European  women  were  conveyed 
out  of  the  fort  and  safely  embarked.  When  this 
was  done,  or  while  it  was  doing,  the  detachment 
■which  had  been  sent  to  occupy  the  govemment- 
housci  and  which  had  been  severely  gdled  by  the 


enemy's  fire,  was  recalled  to  the  fort.  This  retreat 
exposed  the  very  weakest  part  of  the  fort,  where  it 
was  unfianked  by  any  bastions  ;  and  about  midnight 
the  enemy,  availing  themselves  of  their  advantage, 
approached  to  escalade  the  walls.  Mr.  Drake,  who 
heard  their  approach,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat 
the  general  alarm;  but,  although  this  summons 
was  thrice  repeated,  not  a  man  came  up  to  the 
walls  except  those  who  were  already  on  duty.  The 
roll  of  the  drums,  however,  proved  enough  for  the 
Indians,  who  ran  back  from  the  foot  of  the  walls 
into  their  own  quarters,  believing  that  the  whole 
garrison  was  collected  at  one  point  to  oppose  them. 
No  further  attempt  was  made  during  the  night,  for 
the  Indians,  as  usual,  betook  themselves  to  their 
suppers  and  their  rest.  In  that  precious  interval 
of  time  a  sortie  from  the  fort  made  with  rapidity 
and  spirit  might  have  thrown  half  of  the  nabob's 
army  into  irretrievable  confiision;  or,  without 
that  bold  measure,  a  wonderful  amount  of  human 
misery  might  have  been  spared  if  the  English  had 
removed  quietly  out  of  the  untenable  fortress  and 
gone  on  board  their  ships.  The  latter  project  was, 
indeed,  entertained ;  for,  two  hours  after  midnight, 
a  general  council  of  war  was  held,  to  which  all  the 
English,  except  the  common  soldiers,  were  ad- 
mitted ;  and  it  was  debated  whether  Uiey  should 
immediately  escape  to  their  ships,  or  defer  their 
retreat  until  tlie  next  night.  These  deliberations 
lasted  for  two  hours,  when  it  was  too  late  to  go, 
and  therefore  they  stayed  where  they  were.  As  the 
day  broke  Suraj-u-Dowlah's  people  again  swarmed 
to  the  fort,  bringing  more  artillery  with  them,  and 
occupying  the  houses  and  the  garden  enclosures 
near  it.  They  did  not,  however,  venture  to  take 
possession  of  the  government-house,  and  a  fresh 
detachment  was  sent  out  from  the  fort  to  re-occupy 
that  buildine.  These  men,  under  Ensign  Pischard, 
behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  occupying  the 
house  and  killing  a  great  number  of  those  who 
attempted  to  dislodge  them ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
ensign  was  ;  badly  wounded  and  carried  to  the 
fort,  and  his  departure  was  soon  followed  by  the 
flight  of  his  men.  The  party  who  had  held  the 
English  church  now  gave  way  also,  and  all  the 
other  houses  and  every  foot  of  ground  outside  Fort 
William  were  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  whose  cou- 
rage and  activity  seemed  to  increase  prodigiously. 
From  the  water-gate  of  the  fort  there  now  arose  a 
loud  and  earnest  cry  for  boats ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  native  boatmen,  tired  with  waiting,  had 
taken  their  departure,  and  the  general  embarka- 
tion, which  would  have  been  easy  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, became  very  difficult.  This  difficulty  was 
made  the  greater  by  the  madness  of  fear  and  the 
total  want  of  all  order  or  arrangement.  Men, 
women,  and  children  rush^  to  the  water's  edge, 
pressing  every  one  to  be  first  embarked;  the  boats 
were  crowded  with  more  than  they  could  carry, 
and  several  of  them  were  overset  or  swamped. 
Most  of  those  who  had  crowded  into  them  were 
drowned,  and  the  few  that  swam  or  floated  to  the 
shore  were  either  made  prisoners  or  massacred; 
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for  the  nabob's  people  had  now  taken  possession 
of  the  rivet-side,  and  were  even  discharging  fire- 
arrbws  at  the  English  shipping  in  the  view  of  de- 
stroying that  last  hope  of  escape.  OS  the  parties 
from  the  garrison  who  had  escorted  the  European 
ladies  on  board,  none  returned  to  the  fort,  and, 
their  fright  being  increased  by  the  fire-arrows, 
they,  wi£out  orders  from  the  governor,  removed 
the  ship  from  her  station  off  the  fort  to  Govind- 
pore,  three  miles  lower  down  the  river ;  on  which 
all  the  other  vessels  weighed  their  anchors  like- 
wise, and  began  to  fall  down  to  Govindpore. 
Several  of  the  English  militia  now  lost  all  heart 
and  all  care  except  for  their  own  personal  safety ; 
and,  seizing  by  force  some  government-boats,  they 
put  off  after  the  shipping.  The  governor  himself 
(Mr.  Drake)  was  not  long  in  following  them :  he 
was  told  that  nearly  all  the  gunpowder  remain- 
ing in  the  fort  was  damp  and  unfit  for  use ;  he 
Was  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  savage 
nabob  intended  to  impale  him;  and,  without 
giving  any  warning  to  the  garrison,  he  ran  out 
by  the  water-gate  and  leaped  into  a  remaining 
boat.  The  military  commanding  officer  (Cup- 
tain  Minchin)  and  several  other  Englishmen,  who 
chanced  to  have  their  eyes  upon  him,  followed  his 
example,  scrambled  into  the  boat  after  him,  and 
escaped  with  him  to  the  ship,  in  spite  of  the  In- 
dian fire-arrows  and  bullets.  Those  who  were  left 
behind,  including  many  who  would  have  escaped 
if  they  had  been  able,  raised  a  cry  of  indignation 
and  execration  at  the  conduct  of  the  governor  and 
the  companions  of  his  flight.  They  next  elected 
Mr.  Holwell,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council,  to 
the  command  of  the  hopeless  fort.  The  entire 
number  of  regulars  and  militia  remaining  within 
the  walls  did  not  exceed  190,  and  many  of  these 


were  looking  for  the  first  opportunity  to  escspe. 
As  he  saw  two  or  three  boats  returning  to  the 
wharf,  Mr.  Holwell  locked  up  the  water-gate  and 
carried  off  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  further 
desertion.  There  was  still  a  ship  lying  off  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  on  which  Pferring's  Redoobi 
stood.  An  officer  was  dispatched  in  a  boat  with 
orders  to  the  captain  to  bring  this  ship  down  im- 
mediately to  the  fort,  in  order  that  the  whole  goi^ 
rison  might  at  a  proper  moment  get  on  board; 
but  the  ship  in  coming  down  struck  upon  a  sand- 
bank, and  was  instantly  abandoned  by  her  crew, 
who  hastened  in  their  boats  to  Govindpore.  As 
this  hope  was  frustrated  the  garrison  saw,  *dian- 
selves  attacked  with  renewed  vigour ;  and  so  active 
were  the  Indians,  that  they  continued  their  efforts 
,  not  only  all,  that  day,  but  nearly  all  the  succeeding 
night.  By  the  direction  of  Mr.  Holwell,  signals 
were  constantly  thrown  out,  flags  by  day  and  fires 
by  night,  to  call  the  shipping  at  Govindpore  back 
to  the  fort;  but  no  attention  whatever  was  paid 
to  these  strong  appeals  to  valour  and  gene- 
rosity :  the  ships  remained  where  they  were,  and 
merely  sent  a  native  boat  down  the  river  from 
time  to  time  to  see  what  was  passing.  Nothing 
but  imbecility  on  the  part  of  the  commimden 
can  account  for  this  conduct  in  British  sea- 
men. On  the  following  morning  the  assailants 
crowded  round  the  fort  in  still  grei^r  nnmbers. 
Some  of  the  English  who  had  seen  how  easy  it 
was  to  scatter  thousands  with  the  well-directed  fire 
of  a  single  gun  recommended  steadiness  and  per- 
severance in  the  defence ;  but  others  recommended 
with  equal  earnestness  an  immediate  capitulation, 
without  reflecting  that  Suraj-u-Dowlah  was  the  last 
man  upon  earth  likely  to  observe  any  treaty,  or  to 
put  any  bounds  to  his  wrath.     Mr.  Holwell  at  last 
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consented  to  make  his  prisoner  Omichund  "write  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  nabob's  generals,  stating  that 
the  English  were  ready  to  obey  the  nabob's  com- 
mands^  and  were  only  defending  the  fort  to  preserve 
their  lives  and  honour.  This  letter  was  carried 
into  the  Indian  general's  quarters,  but  it  seemed  to 
produce  no  effect,  as  the  attack  was  continued  and 
preparation  made  to  escalade  the  walls.  Adrancing 
under  carer  of  a  strong  fire  from  one  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  houses,  a  large  party  actually  began  to  esca- 
lade the  northern  curtain  of  the  fortress ;  but  after 
persevering  for  half  an  hour  they  were  hurled  back 
and  totally  repulsed  with  great  loss.  But  in  this  stem 
contest  twenty- five  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed 
or  desperately  wounded,  and  more  than  twice  that 
number  had  received  slighter  wounds.  In  this 
state,  when  the  place  was  filled  with  moans  and 
groans  and  shrieks  of  anguish,  some  of  the  remain- 
ing English  soldiery  broke  open  the  arrack  store- 
house, swallowed  that  ardent  spirit  as  if  it  had  been 
water,  and  became  mad  or  stupid.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  very  faint  renewal  of 
the  attack,  the  Indians  sent  a  flag  of  truce  towards 
the  fort;  but  while  Mr.  Holwdl  was  parleying 
with  the  messenger,  and  the  garrison  suspending 
their  fire,  hosts  of  the  nabob's  people  flocked  to  the 
gates  of  the  fort,  to  the  palisades,  and  to  the  weakest 
parts  of  the  works,  where  they  applied  their  scaling 
ladders  and  began  again  to  ascend,  firing  at  every 
one  they  saw.  A  gentleman  was  wounded  at  the 
side  of  Mr.  Holwell,  who  thereupon  broke  off  the 
conference  and  endeavoured  to  collect  his  men  on 
the  ramparts*  But  the  men  who  were  sober  could 
not  be  brought  up  in  time,  and  those  who  were  mad 
drunk  were  breaking  open  the  water-gate  to  escape 
by  the  river.  As  Uiis  gate  was  forced,  a  mass  of 
Indians  who  had  climbed  over  the  palisade  beyond 
it,  and,  were  lurking  under  the  walls,  rushed  in,  and 
at  the  very  same  moment  the  curtain  which  had 
been  attempted  before  was  escaladed  by  hundreds 
after  hundreds,  who  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the 
works  and  there  met  their  comrades  who  had  en- 
tered by  the  water-gate.  About  twenty  of  the  gar- 
rison threw  themselves  over  the  walls ;  all  the  rest 
piled  their  arms  and  surrendered  with  prayers  for 
mercy.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
who  had  kept  at  a  distance  so  long  as  there  was 
any  resistance  or  the  slightest  chance  of  danger, 
entered  the  fott  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  Meer 
JafReTj  his  treasurer  and  commander-in-chief,  and 
by  most  of  his  principal  officers.  He  seated  him- 
self with  all  his  pomp  in  the  principal  hall  of  the 
factory,  and  ordered  Mr.  Holwell  to  be  brought 
before  him.  He  abused  the  English  with  oriental 
richness  of  language  for  their  presumption  in  daring 
to  oppose  his  will  and  defend  the  fort,  and  he 
bitterly  complained  of  the  small  sum  of  money  he 
had  found  in  their  treasury — ^a  sum  which  in  reality 
fell  below  50,000  rupees,  while  his  ravenous 
imagination  had  anticipated  many  millions.  He 
dismissed  Mr.  Holwell,  recalled  him  to  ask  if  there 
was  no  more  money,  and  then  dismissed  him  again. 
Before  seven  o'clock  he  summoned  the  Englishman 


to  his  presence  once  more,  and  this  time,  in  dis- 
missing him,  pledged  his  word  as  a  soldier  that  he 
should  suffer  no  harm.*  Mr.  Holwell  returned  to 
his  companions  in  misfortune,  whom  he  found  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  guard  and  gazing  upon  a  ter- 
rible conflagration  which  by  accident  or  by  design 
had  been  kindled  in  the  houses  outside  the  fort. 
Asking  where  they  were  to  be  lodged  for  the  night, 
they  were  ordered  to  march  to  a  veranda  or  open 
gallery  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  fort,  where  they 
remained  for  some  time  without  my  suspicion  of 
their  impending  fate*  But  about  eight  o'clock  at 
night  the  principal  officer  who  had  charge  of  them 
commanded  them  all  to  go  into  a  room  behind  the 
gallery.  This  room  was  the  common  dungeon  of 
the  garrison,  and  called  the  Black  Hole.  Many  of 
the  prisoners,  knowing  the  narrowness  of  the  place, 
imagined  at  first  that  the  officer  was  joking,  and, 
being  in  good  spirits  on  account  of  the  nabob's  pro- 
mise that  no  harm  should  be  offered  to  them,  they 
laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  the  notion ;  but  when 
they  perceived  in  the  savage  looks  of  the  Indians 
that  tney  were  in  earnest  they  began  to  expostu- 
late and  implore ;  upon  which  the  officer  ordered 
his  men  to  cut  down  those  who  hesitated,  and  the 
captives  were  driven  into  the  cell  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  The  space  was  so  thronged  that  the  last 
could  hardly  find  room  to  enter.  The  savages  with- 
out then  locked  the  door  upon  them ;  confining  146 
persons  in  a  room  not  twenty  feet  square,  with  only 
two  small  windows,  and  those  obstructed  and  de- 
prived of  air  by  the  projecting  veranda.  It  was  the 
very  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  the  night  unu* 
sually  sultry  even  for  that  season,  for  the  atmosphere 
was  heated  by  the  burning  houses  and  charged 
with  the  smoke  that  proceeded  from  the  conflagra- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  dismal  door  was  closed  upon 
them  the  prisoners,  crowded  and  wedged  together 
in  one  living,  desperate  mass,  began  to  feel  idl  the 
unutterable  horrors  of  their  situation.  They  cried, 
they  shrieked  for  mercy — ^they  prayed  to  be  re- 
moved to  separate  rooms,  to  any  place  but  that — 
they  attempted  to  burst  open  the  door,  but  the  door 
was  strong  and  opened  inward,  and  no  impression 
could  be  made  upon  it  or  its  fastenings.  Mr.  Hol- 
well, having  been  one  of  the  first  to  enter  that  in- 
fernal hole,  had  secured  himself  a  place  near  one 
of  the  windows,  and  through  the  grating  he  ad- 
dressed an  old  Hindu,  ^'  who  bore  some  marks  of 
humanity  in  his  countenance,"  and  promised  him 
1000  rupees  in  the  morning  if  he  would  separate 
the  captives  into  two  chambers.  The  old  man  said 
he  would  go  and  endeavour  to  obtain  permission  ; 
but  he  soon  returned,  saying  that  the  thing  could 
not  be  done — that  it  was  impossible.  Mr.  Holwell 
offered  him  a  larger  sum — ^the  old  man  went  again 
— and  again  he  soon  returned,  pronouncing,  this 
time,  the  inevitable  doom — for  the  nabob,  he  said, 
had  retired  to  rest  and  was  fast  asleep,  and  no  man 
dared  to  wake  or  disturb  him.  Then  the  captives 
went  raving  mad  with  despair  and  a  hell-hke  heat 
and  thirst;  they  shrieked  for  water!  water  I  and 
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they  fought  with  each  other  with  maniac  hand8, 
feet,  and  teeth,  for  possession  of  the  ground  nearest 
the  windows.  The  old  Hindu,  at  the  prayer  of  Mr. 
Holwell,  brought  some  skins  of  water  to  the  grat- 
ing, but  the  sufferers  were  too  hi  gone  in  madness 
to  wait  their  turn  to  drink ;  they  battled  with  one 
another  like  demons  for  the  first  draught,  and  they 
spilt  and  wasted  more  than  was  drunk.  But  the 
contents  of  the  largest  and  coolest  water^tank  in 
Hindustan  could  not  have  quenched  the  inward  fire 
that  consumed  them,  or  have  cooled  or  sweetened 
the  infernal  air  of  their  dungeon.  They  went 
madder  and  madder.  To  shorten  their  horrors  and 
to  provoke  the  Indians  outside  in  the  veranda  to 
fire  upon  them,  they  made  use  of  every  kind  of  in- 
vective and  abuse ;  but  the  blacks  kept  up  their 
torture,  and,  staring  through  the  windows,  idiouted 
with  laughter  at  the  frantic  tricks  of  the  white 
men.  By  this  time  many  of  the  captives  had  been 
squeezed  or  trodden  to  death,  or  had  died  for  want, 
of  air.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  not  more 
than  fifty  remained  alive ;  but  even  this  reduced 
number  could  not  long  live  in  that  close  and  poi- 
soned air,  which  wasrendered^every  moment  more 
loathsome  by  the  almost  instantaneous  decomposi- 
tion of  the  dead  bodies.  As  the  light  of  day  glim- 
mered through  the  narrow  apertures  the  sight  was 
too  horrible  to  be  borne ;  but  the  sun  was  allowed 
to  rise  high  in  the  heavens  before  the  tyrant  quitted 
his  soft  and  perfumed  couch  and  inquired  afler  his 
prisoners.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
ascertaining  that  Mr.  Hoi  well,  whom  he  wished  to 
question  about  money,  was  among  the  survivors,  he 
sent  an  order  to  enlarge  the  captives.  The  nar- 
row space  was  so  blocked  up  with  the  dead  lying 
one  upon  the  other,  and  those  who  yet  lived  were 
so  weak  and  faint,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty the  door  was  opened  and  a  passage  made  for 
egress.  At  length,  however,  twenty-th^  ghastly 
figures  were  brought  out  of  that  truly  black  hole — 
figures  that  would  not  have  been  recognised  by  the 
mothers  that  had  borne  them,  or  by  the  bosom 
friends  that  had  seen  them  but  a  few  hours  before 
on  the  eve  of  their  terrific  incarceration.  The  dead, 
amounting  to  123,  were  then  dragged  out  and 
thrown  promiscuously  into  a  great  pit  outside  the 
fort,  and  there  covered  in  with  earth  and  rubbish. 
Mr.  Holwell,  unable  to  stand,  was  carried  to  the 
presence  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  who,  so  far  from  show- 
ing any  compassion  for  his  pitiable  condition,  or  any 
remorse  for  the  dreadful  death  of  his  companions, 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  treasures  which,  he  said, 
the  English  had  buried ;  and  he  threatened  fur- 
ther severities  if  the  concealed  money  were  not  in- 
stantly delivered  up.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  knew  of 
no  hidden  treasures,  was  consigned  over  to  some 
officers  of  the  nabob,  who  put  his  sinking  and  ema- 
ciated frame  into  irons  and  fetters.  Messrs.  Court 
and  Walcot  underwent  the  same  treatment,  as  they 
were  suspected  of  knowing  something  of  the  hid- 
den treasures  which  haunted  the  young  tyrant's 
imaffinationt  and  which  only  existed  there.  Mr. 
Cooke,  the  Mcretary  to  theco«ncil|  and  Captain 


Mills  were  told  they  might  go  wherever  they 
chose;  but  an  Englishwoman,  the  only  one  of  her 
sex  among  the  sufferers,  was  reserved  for  the  harem 
of  the  Buckshee,  or  chief  general,  Mecr  Jaffier,  who 
sent  her  off  in  a  palanquin  to  his  palace  at  Moor- 
shedabad.  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
obscurer  part  of  the  survivors,  who  were  allowed  to 
quit  the  fort  and  descend  the  bank  of  the  river  to- 
wards Govindpore,  where  the  English  shipping  sdll 
lay  at  anchor.  But  when  they  reached  the  pmnt 
where  they  hoped  to  embark  they  found  themselvet 
obstructed  by  some  of  the  nabob's  troops,  and  they 
were  &in  to  take  shelter  in  some  mud  huts  hehixMl 
Govindpore,  where  some  of  the  poor  natives  who 
had  served  the  English  in  more  prosperous  times 
shed  tears  at  their  misfortunes  and  administered  to 
their  wants,  in  so  far  as  their  limited  means  per- 
mitted. Some  three  or  four  of  the  fugitives  got, 
however,  on  board  the  ships,  where  the  tale  they 
told,  confirmed  by  their  own  wretched  appearance, 
filled  every  mind  with  horror  and  rage.  In  those 
moments  of  excitement  vows  of  revenge  were  made 
that  were  afterwards  but  too  faithfully  executed : 
but  for  the  present  the  stupid  indecision  and  inac- 
tivity continued,  and  nothing  was  done  or  attempted 
by  that  naval  force,  which,  small  as  it  was,  might 
have  sufficed,  under  the  direction  of  clear  beads 
and  brave  hearts,  to  have  saved  all  that  were  in 
Fort  William  * 

Meanwhile  the  nabob's  army  were  plundering 
all  the  warehouses  and  dwelling-houses  in  the  town 
of  Calcutta,  making  no  distinction  as  to  persons, 
faiths,  or  nations,  but  robbing  alike  Hindus,  Mo- 
hammedans, Armenians,  Portt^ese,  and  English. 
Their  booty  in  merchandise  and  in  household  pro- 
perty was  very  considerable ;  but,  like  their  nabob, 
they  too  had  visions  of  hidden  treasures,  to  realize 
which  they  in  many  instances  tortured  or  barbar^ 
ously  maltreated  their  victims.  If  the  intriguing 
Omichund  had  contributed  to  bring  down  the  fiiry 
of  the  nabob  on  the  settlement,  he  was  neverthe- 
less in  a  pecuniary  sense  one  of  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers from  the  invasion,  for,  as  he  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  English  from  removing  his  effects, 
400,000  rupees  were  found  in  his  treasury,  and  vast 
quantities  of  merchandise  in  his  stores ;  and  all  this 
wealth  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  En- 
raged at  what  he  considered  their  wilful  obstinaey 
in  still  refusing  to  tell  where  the  great  treasures  in 
the  fortress  were  hidden,  Suraj-u-Dowlah  ordered 
Mr.  Holwell  and  his  two  companions  in  chains  to 
be  sent  to  Moorshedabad ;  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly put  into  an  open  boat,  without  any  shelter 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  season.  They  were  fed  only  with  thin  rice 
and  water,  and  were  treated  in  all  respects  with 
excessive  barbarity.  To  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  victory,  which  his  courtiers  represented  as  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious  that  had  been  achieved 

*  *'  Nerer,  perhaps,**  aayt  Onne,  **  wu  M«h  mn  opportonity  of 
performing  an  heroic  action  to  ignomlnioutlT  neglected ;  fat  n  aintfle 
•loop,  ^th  ftfteen  brave  men  on  board,  mtght*  in  ipito  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemv,  have  oome  up,  a&d,  anchoring  nndw  Um  fint, 
haTeeartiedftwayaUwteiuflurtdtntbediuigMii.*^  \ 
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since  the  days  of  Tamerlane,  the  nabob  ordered  the 
name  of  Calcutta  to  be  changed  to  that  of  Alina- 
gore,  or  the  Port  of  God ;  and  then,  writing  pomp- 
ous letters  to  the  Great  Mogul  at  Delhi,  and  col- 
lecting his  army  on  the  2nd  of  July,  he  proceeded 
up  the  river  to  fall  upon  his  neighbour  and  near 
kinsman,  the  ruler  of  Pumeah.  His  departure 
from  Calcutta  was  made  in  triumphal  style.  His 
boats  were  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  military  music.  He  left 
behind  him  in  Fort  William  and  in  the  town 
of  Calcutta  about  3000  men.  As  he  passed  by  the 
French  settlement  at  Chandernagore,  and  the  Dutch 
settlement  at  Chinchura,  which  places  lie  close  to- 
gether on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  about 
thirty  miles  above  Calcutta,  he  demanded  tributes, 
and  spoke  at  one  moment  as  if  he  intended  to  com- 
plete his  glorious  career  of  victory  by  expelling  both 
French  and  Dutch  as  he  had  expelled  the  English. 
The  money  demanded  from  the  settlement  at  Chin- 
chura,  and  promptly  paid  by  the  terrified  Dutch- 
men, amounted  to  450,000  rupees,  but  the  French 
at  Chandernagore  he  let  off  for  350,000  rupees,  in 
consideration,  it  is  said,  of  their  having  furnished 
him  with  200  chests  of  gunpowder  when  he  was 
advancing  against  the  English  at  Calcutta.*  On  the 
1 1th  of  July  he  arrived  at  Moorshedabad,  where  he 
gave  a  feast,  and  ordered  that  all  kinds  of  property 
belonging  to  the  English  anywhere  in  Bengal  or  its 
dependencies  should  be  seized  and  confiscated  to  his 

•  •  Oime. 


use ;  a  few  days  after,  finding  that  no  information 
could  be  obtained  from  them  respecting  the  sup- 
posed hidden  treasures,  he  liberated  Mr.  Holwell 
and  his  two  companions,  who,  since  their  arrival  in 
his  capital,  had  been  confined  in  a  cow-shed.  These 
gentlemen  were  scarcely  enlarged  ere  they  disco- 
vered that  the  greatest  discontents  prevailed  both 
among  the  soldiery  and  the  people ;  that  many  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  wealth  and  influence,  more 
especially  the  Seits  or  Hindu  bankers,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  subversion  of  Calcutta  and  the  ruin 
of  the  English  would  be  destructive  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country ;  that  the  arro- 
gant nabob  was  detested  even  by  those  who  most 
fawned  upon  him,  and  that  many  nearest  to  his  per- 
son and  highest  in  command  of  the  troops  were 
ready  to  plot  and  to  combine  for  his  overthrow  and 
death. 

The  rainy  season,  which  began  before  the  nabob 
leH  Calcutta,  and  other  circumstances,  delayed  the 
expedition  into  Pumeah  till  the  month  of  October. 
The  nabob  then  marched  with  a  large  army,  which 
was  in  reality  commanded  by  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  rash  young  ruler 
of  that  country.  This  prince,  the  relative  of  Suraj- 
u-Dowlah,  was  slain  in  the  battle ;  the  whole  of 
Pumeali  then  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  once 
more  returned  triumphantly  to  Moorshedabad, 
swollen  with  pride  and  elated  by  the  conviction  that 
nothing  could  resist  him,  and  that  the  scattered  and 
humbled  English  would  never  venture  to  renew 
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hostilities  in  his  dominions.      But  these  dreams 
were  soon  to  be  dissipated,  for  Clive  the  avenger, 
Clive  "  the  Daring  in  War,"  was  now  preparing  to 
come  against  him.*     At  Madras  and  Bombay,  at 
every  place  in  India  in  which  there  was  an  English- 
man, exertions  were  made  in  order  to  recover  Cal- 
cutta and  take  vengeance  for  the  cruelties  which 
had  been  committed;  but  the  mighty  monsoons 
would  not  yield  nor  change  to  suit  the  impatience 
of  man ;  materials  had  to  be  collected  from  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  ships  to  be  waited  for  that 
were  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Europe.  Thus 
it  was  not  until  the  16th  of  October  that  Clive  and 
Admiral  Watson  could  sail  from  Madras  for  the 
Hooghly.    The  force  consisted  of  five  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  and  five  of  the  company's,  having  on 
board  900  European  infantry  and  1500  sepoys. 
Five  hundred  more  sepoys  were  expected  from 
Bombay.     All  the  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  two 
vessels,  the  '  Cumberland '  and  *  Marlborough,'  on 
board  of  which  were  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  troops  and  stores,  had  reached  Fulta,  a  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  twenty  miles  in  a 
straight  direction  below  Calcutta,  but  more  than 
double  that  distance  by  water,  by  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, where  they  found  the  fugitives  from  Calcutta. 
Major  Kilpatrick  was  found  at  FuItHi  wh^r^  he 
had  arrived  some  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Port 
William ;  but,  having  only  a  handful  of  men  with 
him,  he  had  not  been  able  to  undertake  any  enter- 
prise, nor  had  he  even   succeeded  in  procuring 
draught  oxen  for  the  artillery  or  proper  information 
as  to  the  nature  and  the  state  of  defence  of  the 
neighbouring  country.     Although  250  of  his  small 
European  force,  430  of  his  sepoys,  and  almost  all 
his  artillery  and  military  stores  were  on  board  the 
missing  ships,  Clive  resolved  to  advance  imme- 
diately towards  Calcutta,  and  to  capture  on  his  way 
the  fort  of  Budge-Budge,  a  place  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.     The  road  to  this  fort  lay  through  a 
low  swampy  country,  covered  with  jungle  and  un- 
derwood and  intersected  with  gullies  and  ditches. 
It  appears  from  Clivers  letters  that  he  had  expected 
Admiral  Watson  would  have  landed  him  near  to 
the  fort ;  but  this  was  not  done,  the  troops  being 
landed  at  Moidapore  and  thence  marched  through 
the  wretched  country.     "  The  men,'*  says  Clive, 
"  suffered  hardships  not  to  be  described.       They 
were  obliged  to  draw  their  two  field-pieces  and  their 
tumbrel  loaded  with  ammunition  through  that  dis- 
mal bog  and  across  the  ditches ;  and  during  their 
slow  progress  they  were  watched  by  spies,  so  that, 
instead  of  taking  Budge-Budge  by  surprise,  when 
they  reached  a  dry  hollow  near  that  fort  and  laid 
themselves  down  after  a  night's  march  to  take  a 
little  rest,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  na- 
bob's  general  Monichund,  who  had  come  down 
from  Calcutta  with  3000  horse  and  foot.     But, 
after  sustaining  some  loss,  Clive  beat  off  his  assail- 
ants, and  Monichund,  having  witnessed  the  death 

•  The  name  of  *'  Sabut  Jang/*  or  '*  The  Daring  in  War,*'  was 
given  to  Clive  by  tbe  nativet*  and  was  applied  to  him  by  Suraj-u- 
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of  four  of  his  principal  officers  and  of  a  Boe  war 
elephant,  and  having  received  a  bullet  in  his  own 
turban,  fled  back  to  Calcutta  and  left  Budge-Budge 
to  its  fate.  The  garrison  fled  out  of  the  place  by 
night,  leaving  their  artillery  and  stores  behind 
them.  Monichund  was  so  terror-stricken  that  he 
remained  only  a  few  hours  at  Calcutta,  and  then 
contimied  his  flight  to  Moorshedabad,  to  assure  tbe 
nabob,  who  had  no  more  courage  than  himself,  that 
'*  The  Daring  in  War"  was  irresistible.  Moni* 
chund,  however,  left  a  large  garrison  behind  him  in 
Fort  William,  and  he  had  conjured  them  to  defend 
the  place  against  the  English.  On  the  2d  <^  Ja- 
nuary (1151)  Admiral  Watson  brought  his  ships 
to  anchor  off  the  fort,  and  a  very  few  shot  were 
sufficient  to  send  the  garrison  scampering  off  alter 
their  general.  Without  the  loss  of  a  single  life, 
apparently  without  a  wound  or  a  scratch,  the  Eng- 
lish regained  possession  of  the  fort  and  town. 
Cliya,  who  had  come  up  with  his  troops,  and  who 
took  possession  of  the  fortress,  recommended  an  in- 
stant attack  upon  Hooghly,  where  Suraj-u-Dowlah 
had  stationed  a  considerable  army ;  but  hot  dis- 
putsf  bfoke  out  between  Clive  and  Watson,  and 
generally  between  the  officers  in  the  company's 
service  and  tbe  officers  who  commanded  the  king's 
troops,  and  who,  inferior  as  was  their  force,  seem 
to  hsv9  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  rights  of  pre- 
cedence and  superiority.  The  success  of  the  whole 
expedition  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Englisb  would 
more  than  once  have  been  irretrievably  committed 
but  for  the  iron  will  and  daring,  unflinching  spirit 
of  Clive,  who  was  ever  ready  to  take  upon  hiinaelf 
all  responsibility,  and  to  answer  for  every  conse- 
quence. At  length,  on  the  10th  of  January,  a  part 
of  the  fleet,  and  a  detachment  of  the  land  troops 
under  the  command  of  Major  Coote,  arrived  off 
Hooghly,  which  bristled  with  batteries  mount- 
ing heavy  guns,  and  garrisoned  by  3000  men — 
who  all  ffed  after  a  very  short  cannonade,  and  left 
the  place  with  everything  in  it  to  the  English.  So 
perfect  was  the  panic  of  the  nabob^s  troops,  that 
Coote,  with  only  fifty  Europeans  and  one  hundred 
sepoys,  scoured  the  country  for  several  miles,  de- 
stroying or  capturing  a  vast  quantity  of  rioe  and 
other  provisions.  The  sepoys  were  left  to  garriaon 
Hooghly,  and  the  Europeans  returned  to  Calcutta 
on  the  19th  of  January,  with  a  booty  estimated  at 
a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees.  Suraj-u-Dowlah  had 
by  this  time  collected  an  eiKnrmous  army  in  Moor- 
shedabad, and,  believing  Clive's  force  to  be  even 
smaller  than  it  was,  he  began  to  march  down  to 
Calcutta  with  terrible  menaces.  The  English  had 
not  neglected  to  prepare  for  his  reception,  and 
determining  not  to  be  cooped  up  in  the  crasy  for- 
tress, Clive  had  fortified  a  camp  with  several  good 
posts  around  it,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
town  and  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  camp  was  almost  surrounded  by  a  lake,  a 
marsh,  and  artificial  ditches,  and  no  army  coming 
from  the  northward  could  get  into  the  town  with- 
out passing  close  to  it.  Fortunately  the  arrival  of 
the  '  Marlborough'  at  the  end  of  the  month  fur- 
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nished  Clive  with  the  artillery  and  Btores  that  were 
wanting.  On  the  30th  of  January  the  nabob  crossed 
the  TiTer  about  ten  miles  above  Hooghly,  and,  as  he 
continued  his  march,  the  country  people,  who  had 
hitherto  supplied  the  English  camp  and  city  with 
pTorisions,  hid  their  stores  and  iled.  The  bullock* 
drivers  also  disappeared,  and  Clive  was  left  with- 
out oxen,  and  with  only  one  horse,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Madras.    The  want  of  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  was  sensibly  felt  on  many  occasions.   In 
the  course  of  the  30th,  Clive  wrote  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  nabob,  proposing  peace;  Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah  returned  a  courteous  answer,  but  continued  his 
march.    The  French  at  Chandemagore  had,  how- 
ever, declined  joining  the  native  army,  and  had  even 
made  proposals  to  the  English  for  a  constant  truce 
between  them  in  Bengal  notwithstanding  any  war 
between  the  two  crowns  in  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.     On  the  3rd  of  February  all  the  vil- 
lages to  the  north-east  were  seen  in  flames,  and  the 
van  of  the  nabob's  army  appeared  in  full  march 
towards  Calcutta.     They  passed  along  a  causeway, 
or  elevated  road,  in  full  view  of  dive's  camp,  and 
about  noon  some  of  their  plunderers  penetrated 
into  a  suburb  of  Calcutta  occupied  by  poor  natives ; 
but  a  sally  from  Perring's  Redoubt  drove  back  these 
marauders  with  loss,  and  nothing   more  on  the 
offensive  was  done  during  the  rest  of  the  day  by 
the  nabob's  army,  who  intrenched  themselves  in 
a  large  garden,  about  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of 
the  English  camp.     About  an  hour  before  dark 
Clive  advanced  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops 
and  six  field-pieces,  and  attempted  to  drive  them 
from  the  garden  with  a  hot  cannonade ;  but  they 
answered  his  fire  with  nine  heavy  guns,  they 
threw  out  cavalry  to  harass  his  flanks,  and  as  it 
grew  dark  he  retired  to  his  camp,  having  lost 
Uiree  sepoys  and  two  artillery-men.     The  nabob, 
who  was  still   several  miles  off,   continued  his 
attempt  to  amuse  Clive  with  negotiations,  and  on 
the  following  morning  a  letter  was  delivered  from 
him  requesting  the  attendance  of  some  English 
deputies  at  a  village  six  miles  from  Calcutta,  in 
order  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  peace.     Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Scrafton  forthwith  set  out  for  the  place 
designated ;  but  when  they  got  there  they  found 
that  the  nabob  was  gone.    He  had  in  fact  traversed 
his  far-extending  army,  and  had  now  lodged  him- 
self, with  some  of  the  best  of  his  troops,  in  a  house 
and  walled  garden  belonging  to  Omichund,  situated 
in  the  north-east  part  of  the  company's  territory, 
and  within  the  Mahratta  ditch.      Messrs.  Walsh 
and  Scrafbn  followed  him  to  this  place,  and,  after 
some  violent  altercation  about  delivering  up  their 
Bwords,  which  they  resolutely  refused  to  do,  they 
were  admitted  to  an  audience.     Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
stern  and  stately,  was  seated  on  the  musnud,  and 
vnts  surrounded  by  the  principal  of  his  officers  and 
the  tallest  and  grimmest  of  his  attendants,  who,  to 
impress  awe,  and  to  look  more  stout  and  truculent, 
had  dressed  themselves  in  wadded  garments  and 
put  enormous  turbans  on  their  heads.     During 
the  oonfeienoe  these  HeUowsmt  scowling  i^the  two 
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Englishmen,  as  if  they  only  waited  the  nabob's  nod 
to  murder  them.    Nevertheless,  the  Englishmen 
remonstrated  with  the  nabob  upon  his  thus  enter- 
ing the  company's  territorjr,  and  delivered  to  him  a 
paper  containing  the  conditions  upon  which  Clive 
would  make  peace  with  him.    Without  replying, 
Suraj-u-Dowlah  broke  up  the  assembly.   As  Walsh 
and  Scrafton  were  leaving  the  hall,  Omichund,  that 
wily  and  inexplicable  Hindu,  whispered  them  in 
the  ear  to  have  a  care  of  their  lives ;  adding,  with 
a  sienificant  look,  that  the  nabob's  cannon  had  not 
yet  been  brought  up  to  that  position.    Instead  of 
going  as  ordered  to  the  tent  of  the  nabob's  minis- 
ter, the  two  Englishmen  ordered  their  attendants  to 
extinguish  the  torches ;  and  then  they  fled  through 
the  darkness  and  confusion  to  Perring's  Redoubt, 
whence  they  easily  found  their  way  to  the  camp. 
Clive  instantly  determined  to  attack  the  nabob 
the  following  morning.     At  midnight  600  sailors, 
armed  with  firelocks,  were  landed  from  the  ships  of 
war;   the  battalion  of  Europeans  were  650,  the 
artillery-men  100,  the  sepoys  800,  the  field-pieces 
six  6-pounders.*     "About  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"  says  Clive  himself,  "I  marched   out 
nearly  my  whole  force,  leaving  only  a  few  Eur 
ropeans,  with  200  new-raised  bucksarees,  to  guard 
our  camp.     About  six  we  entered  the  enemy's 
camp  in  a  thick  fog,  and  crossed  it  in  about  two 
hours,  with  considerable  execution.    Had  the  fog 
cleared  up,  as  it  usually  does,  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  we  were  entire  masters  of  the  camp  without 
the  ditch,  the  action  must  have  been  decisive ;  in- 
stead of  which,  it  thickened  and  occasioned  our  mis-  i 
taking  the  way."t    When  this  fog  cleared  up, 
Clive,   with  a  portion  of  his  small  army,  found 
himself  wholly  separated  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  rest ;  and  in  this  state  he  had 
to  sustain  the  attack  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
nabob's   forces,  horse,  foot,   and  artillery  —  and 
among  the  horse  were  some  well-mounted  and 
well -accoutred  Persians,   who  did  unusual   exe- 
cution before  they  wheeled  and  fled.     In  this 
conflict    Clive    lost   altogether,  two   field-pieces, 
120  Europeans,  and  100  sepoys — a  great  propor- 
tion of  his  small  force.    But  the  carnage  committed 
by  the  English,  who  were  mad  for  revenge  on  the 
perpetrators  of  the  black-hole  murder8,was  terrible ; 
the  panic  in  the  Indian  army  was  universal,  and 
Clive  was  not  disappointed  as  to  the  effects  likely 
to  be  produced  on  the  feeble  mind  of  the  nabob  by 
the  battle.    On  the  next  day  Suraj-u-Dowlah  quitted 
the  town  and  the  territory  of  the  company,  and 
encamped  on  a  plain  six  miles  off.    Clive  was  pre- 
paring to  give  him  battle  a^ain,  when  he  received 
a  humble  note  in  which  the  nabob  proposed  or 
prayed  for  peace.    Admiral  Watson,  insisting  that 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  his  good  faith,  recom- 
mended another  attack  without  loss  of  time ;  but 
Clive  thought  it  more  prudent  to  treat  and  to  secure 
the  extensive  advantages  which  had  already  been 
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obtained.  He  had  no  more  reliance  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  Indian  prince  than  had  the  admiral ;  but 
he  was  iuUy  prepared  to  play  off  deception  against 
deception,  to  watch  events,  and  to  finish  the  ruin 
of  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  whose  name  inspired  every  Eng- 
lishman with  horror,  whenever  the  conjuncture 
should  be  favourable.  He  was  the  more  eager  to 
treat  as  he  knew  that  the  French  at  Chandemagore 
were  now  fully  informed  of  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  Europe  between  France  and  England, 
and  as  he  apprehended  that,  in  spite  of  their  recent 
professions,  they  might  be  induced  to  take  the  field 
for  the  nabob,  who,  if  driven  to  extremities,  would 
be  sure  to  tempt  them  with  the  most  splendid  offers. 
Even  40,000  Hindus  and .  Mohammedans,  under 
ignorant  native  officers  and  a  coward  like  Suraj-u- 
Dowlah,  might  be  despised ;  but  Clive  felt  that  the 
case  would  be  different  if  they  should  be  joined  by 
400  or  500  brave  and  expert  Frenchmen.  He 
therefore  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  nabob's 
pacific  proposals ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  a  treaty  was 
concluded  as  favourable  to  the  English  as  if  they  had 
dictated  all  its  clauses.  Suraj-u-Dowlah  restored 
to  the  English  at  Calcutta  all  the  villages  he  had 
seized,  permitted  their  merchandize  to  pass  custom- 
free,  agreed  to  their  fortifying  Calcutta,  allowed 
them  to  establish  a  mint,  and  engaged  that  all 
goods  taken  from  their  factories  should  be  restored, 
and  that  money  compensation  should  be  given 
for  such  as  had  been  damaged,  destroyed,  or  lost.* 
This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  9th  of  February, 
and  three  days  after  the  nabob,  who  now  wished, 
or  pretended  to  wish,  for  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  with  the  English,  whom  he  had  so  re- 
cently vowed  to  exterminate,  entered  into  another 
agreement  with  Clive,  by  which  the  English  en- 
gaged to  look  upon  the  nabob's  enemies  as  their 
own,  and  to  grant  him  any  aid  in  their  power.f 
Yet  the  nabob  had  scarcely  signed  these  papers  and 

\  *  Sir  John  Maleolm's  Life  of  Cllre^— Orme. 

•f*  Thb  pmoe.  MTereW  oensiued  bv  maoy  of  the  En^lUh  in  India, 
"Vfs  thus  jiutifled  by  Cliye  himself  in  a  pnyate  letter  written  at  the 
ttuie;— "  U  I  had  only  conaolted  the  interert  and  reputation  of  a 
koldier,  the  conclnnon  of  this  peace  might  easily  have  been  suspended. 
I  know,  at  the  sauie  dme,  there  are  mauy  who  think  I  have  been  too 
predpitato  in  the  conclusion  of  it;  but  mrely  those  who  are  of  this 
opinion  never  knew  that  the  delay  of  a  day  or  two  might  have  ruined 
the  company's  affalts.  by  the  junction  of  the  French  with  the  nabob, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  into  execution.  They  never 
considered  the  situation  of  aflTairs  on  the  coast,  and  the  positive  orders 
sent  me  by  the  gentlemen  tiieto  to  return  with  the  major  part  of  the 
forces  at  all  events ;  they  nev«  considered  that,  with  a  war  upon  the 
coast  and  in  the  province  of  Bengal  at  the  same  time,  a  tradiiw  com- 
pany could  not  suhdst  wittiout  a  great  assistance  fh)m  the  government ; 
and.  last  of  all.  ti»ey  never  considered  that  a  long  war.  attended 
through  the  whole  course  of  it  with  success  and  many  great  actions 
ended  at  last  with  the  expense  of  more  than  fifty  Ian  of  rupees  to  the 
company.  Believe  me.  sir,  I  liave  constantly  had  this  comiideration 
in  view,  and  my  coaduct  has  been  always  regulated  agreeably  to  it. 
I  can  ftuther  say  I  never  undertook  an  expedition  attended  with  half 
so  manv  disagreeable  circumstances  as  this :  the  natural  jealousy  sub- 
aisting  between.the  sea  and  land  service  has  given  me  much  uneasi- 
neas;  I  liave  suffered  many  mortificaOons  ;  the  Independent  power 
given  me  |by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  at  Madras  has  created 
me  manv  enemies;  and  lastty.  that  attention  which,  by  my  public 
station,  t  owe  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  in  preference  to  that  of 
private  individuids.  has  not  nasaed  by  nnrelfected  upon.  I  am  a  very 
consldoraUA  wfferer  myself ;  and  I  can  aflirm  with  great  truth  and 
sincerity  that  I  have  left  no  means  untried  with  the  nabob,  when  the 
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gotten  back  in  safety  to  his  capital,  wh^j||fe  opened 
a  fresh  correspondence  with  the  French  at  Chan- 
demagore, and  even  sent  emissaries  to  Goloonda 
to  invite  M.  Bussy  into  Bengal,  where  he  pro- 
mised him  and  his  troops  high^  rewards  than  any 
they  could  now  hope  for  in  the  Deccan.  He  said 
that  there  would  be  no  limits  to  his  gratitude,  or  to 
the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the  French,  if  they 
would  only  lend  him  a  helping  hand  to  crush  the 
insolent  English  once  and  for  ever.  These  secret 
correspondences  were  betrayed  by  the  nabob's  own 
ministers  and  agents,  and  Clive,  who  was  supposed 
to  know  nothing  of  them,  was  fully  informed  of 
every  particular.  It  appears  that  Omichund,  who 
had  been  a  great  loser  by  the  sacking  of  Calcutta 
and  the  entire  interruption  to  trade,  and  who  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  recover  the  compensation 
which  the  nabob  had  promised  him,  was  now  as 
hostile  to  Suraj-u-Dowlah  as  he  had  been  to  the 
English  presidency;  and  that  by  himself,  or  by 
his  numerous  friends  and  dependents,  he  acted  as 
a  spy  at  Moorshedabad,  as  he  had  formerly  done 
at  Calcutta.  But  his  views  and  plans  shifted 
and  varied  with  circumstances,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  judge,  by  his  conduct  on  one  day,  what  that 
conduct  would  be  on  the  morrow.  Lake  an  expert 
juggler,  he  puzzled  or  deceived  all  parties  at  once, 
and  bewildered  the  judgment  of  those  whom  he 
was  actually  serving  for  the  time. 

The  English  felt  that  there  would  be  no  perma- 
nent security  for  Calcutta  or  any  other  place  on 
the  Hooghly  so  long  as  the  French  were  left  in 
possession  of  Chandemagore ;  and  the  presidency 
of  Madras  had  recommended  the  capture  of  that 
place  to  Clive,  who  turned  his  attention  in  that 
direction  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded  his  treaty 
with  Suraj-u-Dowlah.     He  thought  it,  however, 
necessary  to  ask  the  nabob's  permission  for  the 
attack,  and  this  served  as  a  test  of  Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah's  good   faith.      Receiving    evasive    answers, 
Clive  hurried  on  the  preparations  for  the  assault. 
The  French  now  repeated  their  desire  for  a  tnice 
with  him.     "  But,"  wrote  Clive, "  I  have  given  it 
as  my  opinion  to  proceed  and  invest  the  place, 
and,  if  it  should  happen  at  last  that  the  nabob  is 
really  against  taking  it,  to  accept  the  neutrahty, 
and  make  merit  of  doing  it  at  his  request  and  in 
obedience  to  his  order,  by  which  means  he  will  be 
convinced  of  our  friendship  and  power  at  the  same 
time."*     On  the  1st  of  March  he  instructed  Mr. 
Watts,  who  was  again  residing  at  Moorshedabad, 
to  inform  the  nabob  that  he  felt  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance to  attack  the  French  without  his  consent,  but 
that  he  hoped  that  this  permission  might  be  ob- 
tained from  one  who  was  now  his  friend  and  all}*; 
Admiral  Watson  joined  in  representing  to  the 
nabob  that  it  was  essential  to  his  own  interest,  as 
much  as  to  the  safety  of  the  English,   that  the 
French  should  be  rooted  out  of  Chandemagore, 
The  admiral  further  stated  that  the  French  on  the 
Hooghly  could  not  engage  for  their  countrymen  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel;   that  the  governor  of 
•  Utter  to  Mr.  Pdyp«,  in  Sir  John  M&lcoWa  Uft  of  CUw, 
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Pondicherry  might  at  any  time  break  any  truce 
between  them  and  the  English  at  Calcutta;  that,  if 
a  superior  French  force  arrived  at  Chandemagore, 
Calcutta  would  be  assuredly  attacked ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  French  were  not  only  talking  of  such  re- 
inforcements by  sea,  but  also  reporting  that  M. 
Bussy  was  marching  from  the  Deccan  into  Ben- 
gal.* "  Is  it,"  wrote  the  English  seaman,  "  to 
attack  you  P  Is  it  to  attack  us  ?  You  are  going 
to  Patna.  You  ask  our  assistance.  Can  we,  with 
the  least  degree  of  prudence,  march  with  you,  and 
leave  our  enemies  behind  us  ?  You  will  then  be 
too  far  off  to  support  us,  and  we  shall  be  unable  to 
defend  ourselves.  Think  what  can  be  done  in  this 
situation.  I  see  but  one  way.  Let  us  take  Chan- 
demagore, and  secure  ourselves  from  any  appre- 
hensions from  that  quarter;  and  then  we  will 
assist  you  with  every  man  in  our  power,  and  go 
with  you  even  to  Delhi,  if  you  will.  Have  we 
not  sworn  reciprocally  that  the  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  the  one  should  be  regarded  as  such  by  the 
other  ?  And  will  not  God,  Ae  avenger  of  perjury, 
punish  us  if  we  do  not  fulfil  our  oaths  ?  What 
can  I  say  more  ?  Let  me  request  the  favour  of 
your  speedy  answer,  "t  But  the  answer  was  a 
fresh  evasion,  and  the  nabob  even  ventured  to  de- 
tach some  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chan- 
demagore as  if  to  assist  the  French.  Losing  all 
patience,  Watson  wrote  again  to  the  equivocator, 
telling  him  that  Clive  had  received  more  men,  that 
more  troops  and  ships  were  expected,  and  that,  if 
he,  the  nabob,  failed  to  act  up  to  his  engagements, 
he  would  kindle  such  a  fire  in  his  dominions  that 
all  the  water  in  the  Ganges  should  not  be  able  to 
extinguish  it.  "  Farewell  !'*  added  the  sailor ; 
"  remember  that  he  who  promises  you  this  never 
yet  broke  his  word  with  you  or  with  any  man  what- 
soever." This  concise  rhetoric  terrified  Suraj-u- 
Dowlah,  who,  by  a  note  dated  the  10th  of  March, 
gave,  though  iii  general  and  vague  terms,  the  re- 
quired assent  to  the  attack  upon  Chandemagore. 
••  You  have  understanding  and  generosity,"  wrote 
the  nabob  to  the  admiral :  "  if  your  enemy,  with  an 
upright  heart,  claims  your  protection,  you  will 
give  him  his  life ;  but  then  you  must  be  well  satis- 
fied of  the  innocence  of  his  intentions ;  if  not, 
whatsoever  you  think  right,  that  do."  Yet,  all 
the  while,  he  was  making  advances  of  money  to 
the  French,  and  urging  the  advance  of  M.  Bussy. 
A  day  or  two  after  he  gave  to  Mr.  Watts,  in  words 
plainer  than  those  used  to  the  admiral,  a  verbal 
assent;  but  he  told  the  same  resident  that  the 
attack  must  not  be  thought  of,  as  M.  Bussy  was 
on  his  road  and  marching  through  Cuttack.  But 
the  information  respecting  Bussy,  which  after- 
wards proved  not  to  be  true,  made  Watson  and 
Clive  hasten  their  blow.  On  the  14th  of  March 
the  English  fieet  was  anchored  near  Chandema- 
gore, and  Clive  began  the  attack  by  land  with  all 
his  characteristic    spirit   and  inteUigence.      The 

*  The  distance  of  the  noTthem  part  of  the  country  ceded  to  Buisy 
was  only  about  300  miles  from  Calcutta. 
t  From  a  letter  given  by  Sir  Jbha  Malcolm  in  Life  of  Clive. 


place  was  not  unprepared.  As  soon  as  the  French 
knew  that  war  was  certain  they  blew  up  all  the 
houses  that  overlooked  their  works,  and  made  out 
of  the  materials  a  glacis.  The  fort,  about  thirty 
yards  irom  the  river,  was  a  square,  with  four 
bastions,  each  moimting  ten  guns ;  several  more 
guns  were  mounted  in  different  parts  of  the  ram- 
parts, and  eight  upon  a  ravelin  towards  the  river : 
all  these  were  heavy  pieces,  from  24  to  32* 
pounders ;  and  six  of  smaller  calibre  were  planted 
on  the  terrace  of  a  church  within  the  fort,  which 
overlooked  the  walls.  Beyond  the  glacis  the 
French  had  erected  several  batteries  to  sweep  the 
approaches  to  the  fort  by  land,  and  one  battery  of 
superior  strength  to  command  the  river.  Moreover, 
to  prevent  the  near  approach  of  the  English  men* 
of-war,  they  had  sunk  several  ships  in  the  river. 
The  garrison  was  900  strong,  300  being  French 
regulars,  300  French  inhabitants  well  trained  as 
militia,  and  the  rest  French  sailors  and  sepoys. 
They  expected  to  be  assisted  by  the  detachment 
from  the  nabob's  army  which  lay  within  or  upon 
the  skirts  of  their  little  territory ;  but  Nuncomar, 
who  commanded  those  troops,  had  a  private  un- 
derstanding with  Omichund  and  the  English,  and 
withdrew  before  the  siege  began.  In  one  short 
day's  work  Clive  drove  in  all  die  French  outposts 
and  forced  them  to  abandon  and  spike  the  guns  of 
one  of  the  best  of  their  outer  batteries.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  the  French  abandoned  all 
their  other  outer  batteries  except  the  one  on  the 
river.  On  the  16th  Clive  brought  into  position 
his  own  heavy  artillery  and  began  to  cannonade : 
on  the  17th  and  18th  he  threw  some  shells  from 
a  cohom  and  a  mortar;    and  on  the  19th  the 

•  Kent,*  *  Tiger,'  and  *  Sidisbury'  came  to  anchor 
within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  began  to  remove  the 
obstructions  from  the  bed  of  §ie  river.  With 
great  skill  and  industry  a  way  was  opened  through 
the  sunken  ships ;  and  on  the  23rd  the  three  men- 
of-war  presented  their  formidable  broadsides  to 
the  fort.  On  the  following  morning  a  terrible  bat- 
tering was  begun  both  by  land  and  water ;  but  the 
French  responded  with  so  much  celerity  that  they 
seemed  to  have  the  better  until  about  sunset,  when 
the  '  Tiger'  came  opposite  the  ravelin  and  knocked 
it  to  pieces  with  one  broadside.  The  '  Salisbury' 
hardly  came  into  action  at  all,  but  the  *  Kent,* 
Admiral  Watson's  ship,  fought  closer  to  the  bastions 
than  was  intended,  so  that  several  of  her  people 
were  killed  or  wounded  as  she  was  shifting  her 
ground,  and  she  was  allowed  to  run  out  her  cable 
and  fall  into  a  very  disadvantageous  position. 
Watson,  however,  instead  of  hauling  off,  deter- 
mined to  decide  the  contest  at  those  close  quarters, 
and  he  thundered  at  one  of  the  bastions.  On  both 
sides  every  shot  told,  and  the  '  Kent'  suffered 
severely.  Bui  at  the  same  time  dive's  land-bat- 
teries kept  up  a  cross  fire  on  the  bastion,  and  the 

•  Tiger'  continued  to  pour  in  her  broadsides.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  nearly  all  their 
guns  were  silenced,  the  French  hoisted  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  proposed  a  surrender  to  Admiral  Wat* 
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pon.  Captain  Coote  was  sent  on  shore  to  anange 
the  terms.  Fifty  of  the  best  French  soldiers,  with 
twenty  Topasses  and  several  officers,  stole  out  of 
the  fort  before  anything  was  settled,  and  marched 
away  to  the  northward.  At  three  o'clock  the  rest 
capitulated  and  remained  prisoners  of  war.  The 
acquisition  of  this  important  place  had  not  been 
obtained  without  serious  loss :  in  the  *  Tiger'  the 
master  and  14  others  were  killed  and  56  wounded ; 
the  *  Kent'  had  received  six  shot  in  her  masts  and 
142  in  her  hull ;  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Perrot, 
and  18  of  the  crew,  were  killed,  and  ^2  wounded. 
In  the  last  decisive  attack  Clive  had  only  1  man 
killed  and  1 0  wounded ;  but  before  the  ships  came 
into  action  he  had  lost  between  30  and  30  in 
killed  and  wounded.  During  the  siege  the  nabob 
had  addressed  several  letters  to  the  English,  com- 
manding them  in  imperious  language  to  desist; 
and  he  had  even  dispatched  another  division  of 
his  army  under  Roydullub  to  make  them  raise 
the  siege.  But  when  within  twenty  miles  of  Chan- 
demagore  Roydullub  was  met  by  Nuncomar,  who 
assured  him  that  his  advance  was  useless,  for  that 
Chandemagore  must  fall  before  he  could  reach  it. 
All  intentions  and  schemes  on  the  part  of  the 
nabob  were  more  changeable  than  an  April  sky  or 
the  hues  of  the  chameleon.  Just  as  he  received  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  French  settlement,  in- 
telligence was  brought  him  thatthePatans,in  con- 
junction with  a  Mahratta  army,  were  about  to  invade 
Behar  and  Bengal.  He  had  already  requested  the 
aid  of  the  English  against  these  much  redoubted 
warriors  from  the  north ;  but,  as  they  had  delayed 
their  invasion,  he  had  been  indulging  in  the  hope 
that  the  danger  was  blown  over,  and  that  he 
might  be  able  not  only  to  maintain  himself  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  English,  but  also  to  curb 
their  encroachments.  Even  now  the  information 
respecting  the  Patans  was  incorrect ;  but,  believing 
it  to  be  true,  and  his  own  danger  imminent,  he 
wrote  letters  of  congratulation  to  Admiral  Watson 
and  Colonel  Clive,  expressing  the  strongest  desire 
to  remain  in  friendship  [and  alliance  with  them, 
and  offering  the  territory  of  Chandemagore  to  the 
English  on  the  same  terms  aa  those  on  which  it  had 
been  held  by  the  French  company ;  but  he  ordered 
the  division  of  his  army,  whicn  had  marched  with 
Roydullub  to  continue  at  Flassey,  on  the  island  of 
Cossimbuzar,  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Moorshe- 
dabad.*  Clive,  whose  suspicions  never  slumbered, 
and  whose  secret  agents  were  constantly  conveying 
to  him  fresh  doubts  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah's  sincerity, 
was  disquieted  by  the  position  taken  up  by  his 
army,  and  was  greatly  offended  at  the  nabob's  giring 
refuge  and  protection  to  the  French  soldiers  and 
Tonassea  who  had  escaped  from  Chandemagore, 
and  who  must  have  been  captured  by  an  English 
detachment  sent  after  them,  if  the  nabob'a  troops 
had  not  prevented  it.  Clive  demanded  perempto- 
rily that  these  fugitives,  who  were  now  under  the 
command  of  M.  Law,  an  officer  of  some  ability ,t 

•Onae. 
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should  be  given  up  to  him  as  prisoners  of  wv* 
and  that  all  the  settlements  and  f^^tories  that  re- 
mained to  the  French  in  Bengal  should  be  ma- 
rendered  to  the  English.  Suraj-u-Dowlah  returned 
a  civil  but  evasive  answer  to  these  demands;  bat, 
to  dissipate  the  ill  will  of  the  English,  he  chose 
this  moment  for  fulfilling  part  of  his  treaty,  and 
paid  over  450,000  rupees  as  an  instalment  to  Cal- 
cutta. Leavmg  a  good  garrison  in  Chandemagore, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  cantoned  m 
the  neighbourhood,  Clive  and  Watson  returned 
to  Calcutta  with  a  booty  estimated  at  100,00(tf. 
The  presidency  of  Madras,  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  by  the  French  from  Pondicherry  and  ftom 
Europe,  wrote  pressing  letters  to  recall  Clive  ta 
the  Coromandel  coast ;  but  he,  being  fully  o 
vinced  that  the  work  was  not  yet  finiahed 
Bengal,  determined  to  remain  where  he 
Not  only  with  Clive,  but  with  every  Engliahr 
man  at  CalcutU  who  had  witnessed  or  suffered 
the  nabob's  perfidy  and  craelty,  it  was  a  coor 
finned  belief  that  there  could  be  no  pennar 
uent  security  in  Bengal  until  Suraj-u-Dowlah  was 
driven  from  the  musnud,  and  made  as  quiet  as  his 
sacrifices  of  the  black-hole,  that  were  sleeping  ia 
the  great  pit  under  the  Wis  of  Fort  William. 
Clive  had  ail  along  insisted  that  there  should  be  no 
rest  or  pause  until  the  French  were  destroyed  root 
and  branch,  and  he  had  also  foreseen  that  this  ope- 
ration would  be  opposed  to  the  utmost  by  the 
nabob :  he  had  written  to  the  committee  at  Cal- 
cutta^*' If  you  attack  Chandemagore,  you  cannot 
stop  there;  you  must  go  further.  Having  esta- 
blished yourself  by  force,  and  not  by  the  consent 
of  the  nabob,  he,  by  force,  will  endeavour  to  drive 
you  out  again." 

The  invasion  of  the  Patans  was  stayed  by  the 
payment  of  large  sums  of  money  by  Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah, who,  affer  the  fall  of  Chandemagore,  as  before 
the  commencement  and  during  the  projgress  of  the 
siege,  continued  to  call  upon  M.  Bussy,  whose  re- 
ported march  into  Cuttack  proved  a  mere  fiible. 
Several  of  his  letters  to  the  French  general  were 
intercepted  at  the  time  they  were  written,  and 
copies  of  others  were  found  upon  his  person  after- 
wards, when  he  was  dethroned  and  a  prisoner  at 
MooTshedabad.  In  fact,  no  proof  was  wanting  of 
his  treachery  and  double  dealing.  In  one  of  these 
letters  to  Bussy  he  said  that  he  hoped  he  would 
come  with  2000  brave  men  well  supplied  with 
muskets  to  free  him  from  "  The  Daring  in  War" 
(Clive),  for  whose  destruction  he  fervently  prayed. 
In  another  epistle,  written  after  the  fidl  of  Chan- 
demagore, and  nearly  on  the  same  day  on  which 
he  pretended  to  congratulate  the  English  com- 
manders on  that  event,  he  said  to  Bussy — *^  I  am 
advised  that  you  have  arrived  at  Echapore.  This 
news  gives  me  pleasure;  the  sooner  you  come 
here,  the  greater  satisfaction  I  shall  have  in  meet- 
ing you.     What  can  I  write  of  the  perfidy  of  the 

sj^inst  ClWe  and  Laurence,  was  a  son  or  nephew  of  the  celebcstod 
Scotch  flaancier.  Law,  who  had  driven  aU  France  mad  with  the 
famous  MiBsiMippi  scheme,  the  parent  of  the  South  Sea  i 
which  had  produced  an  eqaal  maoneas  in  fingland. 
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English?    They  have,  without  ground,  picked  a 
quarrel  with  M.  Renault,  and  taken  by  force  his 
&ctory.    They  want  now  to  quarrel  with  M.  Law, 
your  chief  at  Cossimbuzar ;  but  I  will  take  care  to 
oppose  and  overthrow  all  their  proceedings.    When 
you  come  to  Ballasore,  I  will  then  send  M.  Law  to 
your  assistance,  unless  you  forbid  his  setting  out. 
Rest  assured  of  my  good  will  towards  you  and 
your  company."*    In  the  same  letter  he  added 
that  he  had  issued  his  mandates  to  the  governors 
of  his  provinces  through  which   Bussy  was   to 
march  to  supply  him  with  everything  he  needed, 
and  to  co-operate  with  him  to  the  extent  of  their 
power.     It  was  also  known  that  he  had  sent  ser- 
vants with  an  elephant  and  jewels  through  Balla- 
sore to  meet  M.  Bussy,  and  that  he  was  actually 
keeping  in  his  pay  M.  Law,  whose  force  had  been 
raised  to  above  a  hundred  French,  through  broken 
paroles  and  flights  from  the  English  camp.     The 
presidency  of  Calcutta  were  long  kept  in  ignorance 
as  to  Bussy's  movements,  not  knowing  with  any 
accuracy  whether  he  was  advancing  into  Bengal 
or  was  still  in   Gfolconda,  or  was  quartered  in 
the  Northern  Circars;  but  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained that  his  junction  with  the  nabob  would  be 
fatal  to  the  English  interest.     Explanations  were 
demanded  over  and  over  again  by  Mr.  Watts,  the 
resident  at  Moorshedabad,  by  Colonel  Clive,  and 
by  Admiral  Watson ;  but  the  only  answers  were 
subterfuges  and  equivocations,*  and  Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah's  behaviour  gave  every  day  some  fresh  cause 
for  disgust.    When  he  knew  for  certain  that  the 
Patans  had  retired  beyond  Delhi,  and  when  he 
fancied  that  the  French  must  surely  be  coming, 
he   again    threatened  .Mr.  Watts  with  impale- 
ment, withheld  the  money  which  he  was  bound 
to  pay  to  Calcutta,  broke  the  treaty  in  other  re- 
spects, interdicted  the  carrying    of  ammunition 
and  provisions  into  the  English  fort  and  factory 
at  Cossimbuzar,   and  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
ears  and  nose  of  every  subject  that  dared  to  con- 
travene his  orders.    He  also  kept  his  army  on  foot 
at  Plassey,  reinforcing  it  from  time  to  time,  imtil 
nearly  every  man,  horse,  elephant,  musket,  Brelock, 
and  cannon  he   possessed  was  collected  at  that 
commanding  point.     Mr.  Watts,  soon  afier  his  re- 
turn to  Moorshedabad,   had  discovered  that  the 
nabob  was  loved  as  little  there  as  he  was  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  that  a  large  portion  of  his  ministers, 
officers,  and  courtiers  were  ripe  for  conspiracy  and 
revolt.    These  discoveries  had  been  communicated 
in  detail,  by  Watts,  to  Clive,  to  Watson,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  council,  who  all,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, agreed  with  him  that  the  conspirators  should 
be  encouraged  and  assisted,  and  that  no  means, 
however  dark,  or  however  contrary  to  the  more  ho- 
nourable tenor  of  modem  European  policy,  should 
be  neglected  to  destroy  that  prince.    What  there 
was  of  iniquity  in  this  scheme  was  certainly  not 
wholly  attributable  to  Clive,  but  shared  with  him 
by  Watts  and  Watson  and  a  dozen  others.     It 
seems,  indeed,  that  not  an  Englishman  in  India 

*  Th«  nabob'a  l«tteis,  as  gWen  by  Orme. 


was  averse  to  the  scheme,  which,  in  its  execution, 
necessarily  involved  other  iniquities :  and  Clive  was 
afterwards  made  to  bear  more  than  his  due  share 
of  the  blame,  because  he  was  the  most  forward  and 
energetic  in  working  out  the  scheme,  which  all  the 
rest  had  agreed  upon  and  approved.     In  a  private 
letter  he  vividly  described  the  conduct  of  the 
nabob,  and  repeated  what  he  had  often  said  before, 
that,  if  the  English  power  were  to  be  preserved  in 
India,  no  terms  must  be  kept  with  him.    ^  One 
day,'*  says  he,  '*  he  tears  my  letters  and  turns  out 
my  vakeel,  and  orders  his  army  to  march;  he 
next  countermands  it,  sends  for  the  vakeel,  and 
begs  his  pardon  for  what  he  has  done.     Twice  a 
week  he  threatened  to  impale  Mr.  Watts ;  in  short, 
he  is  a  compound  of  everything  that  is  bad,  keeps 
company  with  none  but  his  menial  servants,  and 
is  universally  hated  and  despised  by  the  great  men. 
This  induces  me  to  acquaint  you  there  is  a  conspi- 
racy going  on  against  him  by  several  of  the  great 
men,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Jugget  Seit  himself, 
as  also  Cojah  Wazeed.     I  have  been  applied  to 
for  assistance,  and  every  advantage  promised  the 
company  can  wish.     The  committee  are  of  opinion 
it  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  nabob  is  secured. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded  there  can  be 
neither  peace  nor  security  while  such  a  monster 
reigns.     Mr.  Watts  and  Omichund  are  at  Moor- 
shedabad, and  have  many  meetings  with  the  great 
men.     The  last  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Watts 
he  desires  that  our  proposals  may  be  sent,  and 
that  they  only  wait  for  them  to  put  everything  into 
execution ;  so  that  you  may  shortly  expect  to  hear 
of  a  revolution  which  will  put  an  end  to  all  French 
expectations  of  ever  settling  in  this  country  again. 
The  Patans,  who  were  coming  this  way,  have  been 
pacified  by  a  sum  of  money,  and  are  returning  to 
their  own  country.     Had  they  approached  near, 
everything  would  have  been  overset  in  this  country, 
from  three-fourths  of  the  nabob's  army  being  against 
him.    It  is  a  most  disagreeable  circumstance  to  6nd 
that  the  troubles  are  likely  to  commence  again : 
but  the  opinion  here  is  universal  that  there  can 
be  neither  peace  nor  trade  without  a  change  of 
government.'**  Jugget  Seit,  named  by  Clive  as  being 
at  the  head  of  the  plot,  was  the  greatest  banker  in 
Bengal,  and  he  poraessed  immense  influence  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Oude,  and  even  in  the 
Mogul's  court  at  Delhi,  by  means  of  his  wealth  and 
his  connexions  with  the  other  great  Hindu  Seits,  or 
bankers,  who,  under  the  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
as  under  their  native  princes,  monopolised  the  bu- 
siness of  revenue  and  finance  in  every  part  of 
India.     Other  Hindus,  both  civil  and  military,  in 
the  service  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  were  leagued  with 
Jugget  Seit, — ^as  Monichund,   the  late  governor 
of  Calcutta,  who  had  fought  Clive  in  the  hollow  near 
Budge-Budge;  Ramnarrain,  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Patna ;  Rajaram,  the  manager  of  Mid- 
napore;  and  RoyduUub,  the  dewan,  or  minister  of 
finance.     But  the  real  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  or 
he  who  was  to  gain  the  most  by  it,  was  Meer  Jaffier 
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Khan,  a  Mobammedan  soldier  of  fortune,  wbo  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  by  the  late  nabob 
Aliverdy  Khan,  whose  daughter  he  had  married. 
Meer  Jaffier  -was  at  this  moment  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  assembled  at  Plassey,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  half  of  that  force  would  implicitly 
obey  his  orders.  His  object  was  nothing  short  of 
the  throne  and  dominions  of  his  master.  That 
adept  in  intrigue,  Omichund,  was  admitted  into 
the  secret  at  an  early  stage,  and  was  employed  both 
by  the  Hindus  and  the  English  to  forward  the  con- 
spiracy and  to  bargain  with  Meer  Jaffier.  Though 
suspicious,  like  all  Eastern  despots,  Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah  entertained  so  little  doubt  of  the  fidelity  of 
Meer  Jaffier  that  he  was  offering  him  ten  lacs  of 
rupees  if  he  would  go  down  to  Calcutta  and  exter- 
minate the  English.  On  the  other  hand,  Clive 
wrote  to  recommend  firmness  and  perseverance  to 
Meer  Jaffier,  telling  him  that  when  all  was  ready 
he  would  march  to  his  assistance  with  5000  men 
who  never  turned  their  backs.  To  lull  the  nabob 
into  security  the  English  troops  were  all  sent  into 
quarters,  and  the  artillery  and  tumbrils  were  ware- 
housed in  Calcutta  as  if  the  war  were  considered 
at  an  end  for  that  season.  But  Clive  then  de- 
manded from  the  nabob  that  he  should  break  up 
his  camp  at  Plassey,  remit  another  instalment  of 
the  money  owing,  and  fulfil  other  articles  of  the 
treaty.  As  was  foreseen,  Suraj-u-Dowlah  replied 
to  these  demands^  sometimes  by  equivocations,  and 
at  others  by  menaces  or  a  haughty  defiance ;  and 
the  plot  against  him  went  on  with  additional  vigour : 
— ^Mr.  Watts  was  fiiUy  authorised  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  aspirant  to  the  musnud ;  and  Ad- 
miral Watson,  though  entertaining  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  success  of  the  daring  enterprise,  agreed 
to  send  200  of  his  seamen  to  act  with  the  land 
troops  at  Plassey,  or  Moorshedabad,  or  wherever 
the  star  of  Clive  might  lead  them.  Everything  on 
the  part  of  the  English  was  ready  for  tiJcing  the 
field,  when  the  conspiracy  was  nearly  broken  up 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  quarrel  between  Meer 
Jaffier  and  the  nabob ;  but  Meer  Jaffier,  who  only 
a  few  days  before  had  solemnly  sworn  on  the  Koran, 
and  by  God  and  the  Prophet  of  God,  to  keep  his 
engagements  with  Mr.  Watts,  took  the  same  solemn 
oaths  to  be  faithful  to  his  prince,  and  Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah  received  him  back  into  his  confidence^  and 
continued  him  in  the  command  at  Plassey.  But 
this  alarm  was  scarcely  over  when  a  new  one  was 
created  by  the  perplexing  conduct  and  excessive 
cupidity  of  Omichund.  Meer  Jaffier  very  soon 
regretted  that  the  wily  Hindu  had  been  admitted 
into  all  the  secrets  of  the  plot ;  .'and  Mr.  Watts 
agreed  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  Omichund 
would  make  everything  subservient  to  his  own 
avarice,  and  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
member  of  the  confederacy  if  he  should  see  a  pros- 
pect of  greater  gain  with  security  to  himself.  The 
Hindu,  who  was  in  body  and  soul  one  mass  of  in- 
trigue and  deception,  would  not  be  satisfied  with^ 
following  the  directions  ''f  others,  but  was  always 
inventing  manoeuvres  of  his  own,  some  of  which 


were  quite  tmintelhgible  to  the  other  leas  ima- 
ginative conspirators.  One  day  he  waited  upon 
the  nabob  and  told  him  that  he  had  an  important 
secret  to  communicate  which  might  cost  him  his 
life :  the  nabob  promised  him  secrecy ;  on  which 
he  told  him  the  English  had  sent  two  gentlemen  to 
Ganjam  to  consult  with  M.  Bussy ;  that  the  French 
and  English  had  made  peace  together;  and  that 
M.  Bussy  was  coming  here  to  join  Clive*  The 
motive  for  this  lie  was  seen  through,  for  it  gained 
him  favour  with  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  who  waw  fool 
enough  to  believe  it,  and  who  gave  Omichund  an 
order  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  him.  At  the  same  time  Cojah  Wazeed  reported 
other  particulars  to  Mr.  Watts  of  Omichund's  con- 
duct, which  were  calculated  to  astonish,  if  not  to 
alarm,  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy.  But 
when  all  was  ready  the  complex  traitor  took  a 
bolder  step,  which  was  at  least  clear  and  intelligible 
to  every  capacity.  With  his  demure  face  and  supple 
form  he  waited  upon  Mr.  Watts,  and  told  him  that 
he  would  discover  the  whole  plot  to  the  nabob 
unless  it  was  settled  that  he  should  receive  thirty 
lacs  of  rupees,  to  reimburse  him  for  past  losses, 
and  to  reward  him  for  his  present  services.  Watts, 
who  had  become  fiaimiliar  with  treachery  and  base- 
ness of  all  kinds,  concealed  his  emotions,  flattered 
the  Hindu  that  his  wishes  would  be  complied  with, 
and  then  wrote  to  Clive  to  denounce  the  villain  and 
to  consult  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  with 
him.  Clive  was  of  opinion  that  the  treachery 
ought  to  be  met  and  defeated  by  treachery  ;  that 
Omichund  ought  to  be  deceived  by  a  fictitious 
agreement  to  pay  him  the  money :  and  it  appears 
that  the  members  of  the  council,  and  most  if  not 
all  the  English  officers  at  Calcutta,  concurred 
with  Clive,  who  replied  to  Mr.  Watts: — **  I 
immediately  repaired  to  Calcutta,  and  at  a  com- 
mittee held  both  the  admirals  and  eentlemen 
agree  that  Omichund  is  the  greatest  villain  upon 
earth;  and  that  now  he  appears  in  the  strongest 
light,  what  he  was  always  suspected  to  be,  a  vil- 
lain in  grain.  However,  to  counterplot  this  scoun- 
drel, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  no  room  to 
suspect  our  intentions,  enclosed  you  will  receive 
two  forms  of  agreement ;  the  one  real,  to  be  strictly 
kept  by  us,  the  other  fictitious.  In  short,  this 
affair  concluded,  Omichund  will  be  treated  as  he 
deserves.  This  you  will  acquaint  Meer  Jaffier 
with.**  Accordingly  two  treaties  were  drawn  up ; 
one  real  upon  white  paper,  and  the  other  fictitious 
upon  red.  In  the  former  there  was  no  mention  of 
Omichund;  the  latter  had  an  article  which  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  he  should  receive  twenty 
lacs  of  rupees ;  and  Mr.  Watts  was  desired  to  in- 
form him  that  '*  thirty  lacs  was  not  inserted,  as 
it  might  give  rise  to  suspicion ;  but  that  a  commis- 
sion of  five  per  cent,  should  be  given  to  him  upon 
all  sums  received  from  the  nabob,  which  would 
fully  amount  to  the  other  ten  lacs.'*  Though  Ad- 
miral Watson  agreed  to  the  expediency  of  this 
juggle,  it  is  said  by  various  writers  that  he  indig- 
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nanfly  refused  being  a  party  to  the  fraud,  or  putting 
his  name  to  the  false  red  paper.  Clive,  however, 
solemnly  affirmed  afterwards,  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  admiral  ob- 
jected to  the  signing  of  it,  but,  to  the  best  of  his 
remembrance,  gave  the  gentleman  who  carried  it 
(Mr.  liushington)  leave  to  put  his  name  upon  it.* 
It  has  recently  been  asserted  in  the  broadest  manner 
that  Clive  himself  forged  Watson's  name  on  the 
document  without  his  con8ent,t  but  no  evidence  is 
adduced  to  prove  the  fact,  which  seems  to  ua  open 
to  every  kind  of  doubt.  Mr.  Lushington,  or  any 
member  of  the  council  which  agreed  to  the  decep- 
tion, was  more  likely  to  forge  the  signature  than 
Clive,  who  was  no  penman.  But  in  reality  it  mat- 
ters very  little  who  wrote  Watson's  name  if  they  all 
agreed  that  it  must  be  written  in  order  to  complete 
the  deception.  Omichund  would  not  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  sham  treaty  if  Watson's  name  had  not 
been  to  it ;  and  if  that  determined  Hindu  had  con- 
ceived any  suspicion,  and  had  realized  his  threats 
of  disclosing  alt  he  knew  to  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  Mr. 
Watts,  Mr.  Scraflon,  Meer  Jaffier,  every  English- 
man, and  everv  native  concerned  in  the  plot  and 
within  the  nabob's  power,  would  inevitably  have 
met  a  horrible  deaui;  and  the  company  would 
have  lost  all  that  th^  had  gained  at  so  much  cost 
— would  have  been  ruined  or  exterminated  in 
Bengal.  Such  at  least  was  the  deep  conviction  of 
Clive,  of  Watts,  of  Watson,  of  every  member  of  the 
presidency,  of  every  Englishman  in  tne  country,  who, 
each  and  all,  thought  tliat  the  act  of  treachery  was, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  both  indispen- 
sable and  justifiable.  Besides  the  odium  excited 
by  his  last  proceeding,  Omichund  was  detested  in 
Calcutta  on  account  of  the  well-grounded  suspicion 
that  he  had  contributed  to  lead  the  nabob  to  the 
capture  and  plunder  of  that  place,  and  to  the  dismal 
tragedy  of  the  black-hole.  That  such  a  scoundrel 
should  be  gratified  in  all  his  wishes,  and  be  allowed 
to  extort  in  so  nefarious  a  manner  the  enormous 
sum  of  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  seemed  altogether  mad 
and  monstrous.  Clive,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  jus- 
tified the  trick.  He  said  before  the  House  of 
Commons — '^  I  never  made  any  secret  of  it;  I 
think  it  warrantable  in  such  a  case,  and  would  do 
it  again  a  hundred  times ;  I  had  no  interested  mo- 
tive in  doing  it,  and  did  it  with  a  design  of  disap- 
pointing the  expectations  of  a  rapacious  man." 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Watts  received  the  two  treaties  at 
Moorshedabad  he  showed  the  red  one  to  the  grasp- 
ing, gasping  Hindu,  and  then  endeavoured  to  get 
him  away  from  the  nabob's  court,  lest  he  should 
brew  some  fresh  mischief,  or  demand  more  gold  to 
close  his  lips.  Omichund  said  he  wished  to  tarry 
a  little  longer  at  Moorshedabad,  as  the  nabob  had 
not  yet  paid  him  all  the  money  he  had  promised 
him;  but  Watts  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  that  Clive,  who  wanted  his  valuable  services, 
would  pay  him  with  a  liberality  that  would  more 
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than  make  up  for  any  deficit  or  loss  he  might  sus- 
tain by  going  to  Calcutta ;  and  then  the  Hindu  took 
the  road  to  that  city  in  company  with  Mr.  Scraf- 
ton.  But  on  the  road  he  gave  fresh  cause  for 
uneasiness.  At  Cossimbuzar  Mr.  Scrafton  missed 
him,  and  after  a  search  found  him  at  midnight 
closeted  with  the  nabob's  treasurer,  endeavouring 
to  obtain  from  him  some  more  money.  As  the 
treasurer  was  not  to  be  moved,  Omichund  continued 
his  journey.  During  the  night  Mr.  Scrafton  fell 
asleep  in  his  palanquin,  and  waking  at  daybreak 
he  again  missed  his  suspicious  and  slippery  com- 
panion. Not  knowing  this  time  where  to  look  for 
him,  the  Englishman  halted  on  the  high  road  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Omichund  re- 
appeared with  a  troubled  countenance.  He  said 
he  had  been  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  camp  of  Phissey 
to  his  friend  Roydullub,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
who  had  told  him  that  no  stipulations  had  been  made 
in  his  (Omichund's)  favour  in  the  treaty  with  Meer 
Jaffier !  Every  man  engaged  in  these  life  and  death 
transactions  needed  nerves  of  iron.  Scrafton  had 
both  nerve  and  wit :  he  stood  unmoved  the  searching 
glances  of  the  Hindu,  and  he  ingeniously  convinced 
him  that  Roydullub  could  not  yet  have  seen  the 
final  treaty  arranged  between  the  select  committee 
and  Meer  Jaffier, — in  which  treaty  his  name  stood 
for  the  promised  rupees.  Thus  convinced,  and 
full  of  hope  or  confidence,  the  Hindu  went  the  rest 
of  the  journey  without  giving  any  further  trouble 
to  his  travelling  companion.  On  the  8th  of  May 
Omichimd  arrived  at  Calcutta,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Colonel  Clive  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  with  much  apparent  cordiality. 
But,  in  a  nature  like  his,  and  engaged  in  such 
transactions,  jealousy  and  suspicion  could  not  be 
put  to  rest  for  any  length  of  time.  He  sought  out 
the  Persian  secretary  of  the  council,  and  bribed  him 
to  inform  him  if  any  deceit  to  his  detriment  should 
appear  in  the  treaty,  when  ratified  by  Meer  Jaffier 
in  the  Persian  language.  In  this  quarter,  however, 
his  money  and  his  trouble  were  thrown  away,  as 
neither  the  Persian  scribe,  nor  any  other  doubtful 
dependent,  was  admitted  into  the  secret.  After 
the  departure  of  Omichund  from  Moorshedabad 
disputes  arose  between  Mr.  Watts  and  Meer  Jaffier 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  nabob's  treasure  was 
to  be  divided;  and  when  these  difficulties  were 
amicably  adjusted,  Suraj-u-Dowlah  quarrelled  again 
with  Meer  Jaffier,  deprived  him  of  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  appointed  to  it  Coja  Haddee. 
Meer  Jaffier  shut  himsdf  up  in  his  strong  palace 
at  Moorshedabad,  and  called  upon  his  officers  and 
retainers  to  defend  him  in  case  he  should  be  at- 
tacked by  the  nabob.  He  had  signed  the  last  treaty, 
but  Mr.  Watts  required  the  confirmation  of  his 
oath,  and  requested  an  audience  of  him.  Jaffier 
declined  the  visit,  saying  that  it  would  excite  sus- 
picion, and  that  he  was  closely  watched.  Upon 
this  Watts  threw  himself  into  a  covered  palanquin, 
such  as  was  used  to  carry  native  ladies  of  rank,  and 
passed  unchallenged  into  the  palace  and  into  the 
hazemi  where  he.  was  met  by  the  khan  and  his  son 
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Meeran.  In  that  Banctoary  they  ivere  safe  from 
intmsioii,  and  they  conferred  at  their  leisure.  Meer 
Jaffier  said  that  through  the  recent  alteration  in  the 
command  all  the  troops  he  could  confidently  rely 
upon  were  3000  horse ;  but  that  the  nabob  was  so 
odious,  and  the  disaffection  so  general,  that  many 
chiefs  might  be  expected  to  desert  him  on  the  day 
of  battle.  At  all  events  he  desired  that  the  English 
would  immediately  take  the  field  and  march  upon 
Piassey  and  the  capital,  promising  that,  if  the  nabob 
remained  in  Moorshedabad  and  attempted  to  defend 
that  city,  he  would  himself  rise  within  the  walls 
and  attack  him  in  his  palace ;  and  that,  in  case  of 
the  nabob's  risking  a  battle  in  the  open  plain  at 
Piassey  or  elsewhere,  he  would  at  the  onset  beat  a 
great  drum  and  hoist  a  white  flag  as  signals,  join 
the  English,  and  charge  the  nabob's  army  with  all 
his  horse.  He  then  swore  to  observe  every  article 
of  the  true  treaty,  placing  the  Koran  on  his  own 
head,  and  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  son,  whilst 
Mr.  Watts  held  the  papers  before  him.  This  over. 
Watts  retired  as  he  had  come  in  the  covered  pa- 
lanquin :  and  having  dispatched  Omar-beg,  one  of 
Meer  Jaffier's  officers,  to  Calcutta  with  a  message 
to  Clive,  he — a  man  of  remarkable  nerve,  like  idl 
the  rest — determined  to  remain  at  Moorshedabad 


until  the  very  last  moment,  in  order  to  watch  evento 
and  to  avoid  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  nabob, 
who  would  have  understood  by  his  flight  the  bostile 
intentions  of  the  English.  Clive,  though  wdl 
knowing  that  Meer  Jaffier  was  a  timid  and  irreso- 
lute man  that  might  fail  him  at  the  moment  of 
crisis,  resolved  to  lose  no  more  time,  but  to  begin  at 
once  a  short  campaign,  which  must  either  lay  a 
throne  and  the  richest  provinces  of  India  at  Ym 
feetj  or  ruin  him  and  the  company  beyond  all  haft 
of  recovery.  Having  made  his  preparations,  and 
collected  his  troops  at  Chandemagore,  he  set  oat 
from  that  place  on  the  Idth  of  June,  leaving  100 
sailors  to  garrison  that  fort,  and  taking  every  aol- 
dier  from  it  The  Europeans,  with  the  field- pieces, 
stores,  and  ammunition,  proceeded  in  200  boafi, 
which  were  towed  against  the  stream  by  the  Indian 
rowers;  the  sepoys  marched  in  sight  of  the  boats 
along  the  high  road  made  by  the  Mogul  goven- 
ment,  and  continuing  from  Hooghly  to  Patna. 
Clive  now  dispatched  a  letter  to  Suraj-u-Dowkh, 
complaining  ^  that  he  (t)ie  nabob)  had  used  every 
subterfuge  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  the 
treaty  of  February ;  that  he  had  in  four  months 
restored  only  a  fif^  part  of  the  effects  he  had  pin 
dered  firom  the  English ;  that  he  had  scarcely  i 
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peace  before  he  invited  M.  Bossy  to  come  from 
the  Deccan,  and  assist  him  in  extirpating  them 
once  more  out  of  his  dominions ;  that  the  party  of 
French  troops  with  M.  Law  were  at  this  very  time 
maintained  at  his  expense  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  his  capital ;  that  he  had,  on  groundless  suspicions, 
insulted  the  English  honour — at  one  time  sending 
troops  to  examine  their  factory  at  Cossimbuzar,  at 
another  driving  their  vakeel  [agent]  with  disgraoe  out 


of  his  presence ;  that  he  had  promised  a  sum  of  gold 
rupees,  then  denied  that  promise,  and  then  sent 
Omichund  from  the  city  under  pretence  that  it  was 
he  who  deceived  the  English  commanders  in  their 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  had 
borne  all  these  injuries  patiently,  and  had  even  taken 
the  field  to  assist  him  when  alarmed  by  the  appioach 
of  the  Patans ;  but  at  length,  seong  no  other  re- 
medy, their  army  was  now  mardiing  to  Moorshfida- 
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bad,  when  they  intended  to  refer  their  complaints  to 
the  decision  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  govera- 
ment ;  namely,  Meer  Jaffier,  Roydullub,  the  Seits, 
Meer  Murdeen,  and  Moonloll ;  to  which  arbitra- 
tion it  was  hoped  that  he  would  acquiesce,  and 
spare  the  effusion  of  blood."  At  this  moment 
Omichund,  who  had  not  been  enabled  to  discover 
anything  of  the  trick  intended  against  him,  was 
following  the  English  army,  and  rendering  services 
to  Clive  in  communicating  with  Monichund,  Nun- 
Gomar,  and  other  chiefs.  At  Moorshedabad  Meer 
Jaffier  continued  shut  up  in  his  strong  palace,  which 
was  funiished  with  artillery,  and  made  more  like  a 
place  of  arms  than  a  dwelling-house.  Mr.  Watts 
was  still  in  the  same  city,  but  feeling  that  the  moment 
for  his  hasty  departure  was  arriving.  On  the  1 1th, 
Meer  Jaffier  sent  him  a  message,  advising  him  to 
escape  immediately.  The  English  soldiers  and 
goods  at  Cossimbuzar  had  been  sent  off  some  days 
before,  and  Watts  had  everything  ready  for  his 
own  flight.  Still,  however,  he  lingered  about  the 
court  of  die  nabob,  being  reluctant  to  quit  his  dan- 
gerous post  until  he  received  an  express  order  from 
Clive.  On  the  13th,  however,  he  was  assured  by 
a  fresh  messenger  from  Meer  Jaffier  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him  in  Moorshedabad, 
as  the  nabob  was  going  to  attack  his  palace  with 
cannon  on  the  next  morning.  Upon  this  warning 
Watts  stole  out  of  the  city,  and  travelled  in  his 
palanquin  to  Cossimbuzar,  where  there  remained 
Mr.  Collet,  Mr.  Sykes,  and  a  surgeon,  who  were 
to  make  their  escape  with  him.  Watts  ordered  a 
banquet  for  the  evening,  and  adopted  other  artifices, 
to  make  the  people  believe  he  intended  staying  in 
the  factory ;  but,  having  collected  the  English  gen- 
tlemen, he  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faithful  Usbeg  Tartar,  struck  across  a  wild  and  un- 
frequented part  of  the  country,  and  after  some 
strange  adventures  reached  the  head-quarters  of 
Clive  at  Culnah  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day,  having  met  on  the  road  a  mes- 
senger bearing  Clive's  orders  to  join  him. 

Intelligence  of  the  flight  of  Mr.  Watts  was  con- 
veyed to  the  nabob  the  morning  after  his  departure, 
just  ashe  was  preparing  to  cannonade  Meer  Jaffier's 
palace.  He  now  discovered  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving what  he  had  before  tried  to  doubt,  that  there 
was  a  league  between  Jaffier  and  the  English. 
Filled  vrith  dismay,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  can- 
nonading his  general,  and  endeavoured  to  detach 
him  from  his  engagements  with  tlie  English,  and 
to  win  him  back  to  his  own  service.  Meer  Jaffier 
received  his  overtures,  but  refused  to  quit  his  for- 
tified residence  to  wait  upon  the  nabob.  Sinking 
his  pride  in  his  terror,  Suraj-u-Dowlah  hereupon 
condescended  to.  wait  upon  the  general  in  his  own 
house,  and  an  interview,  with  proper  precautions  on 
both  sides,  took  place  in  Jaffier's  palace.  The  na- 
bob was  profuse  of  promises,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
interview  everything  seemed  changed  again,  for 
Meer  Jaffier  swore  upon  the  Koran  to  be  true  to 
his  master ;  and  the  nabob  swore  to  permit  him, 
when  the  present  troubles  were  over,  to  retire  with 
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his  family  and  treasures  to  another  province.  This 
was  on  the  15th,  and  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  who,  from 
his  own  practice  and  experience,  might  have  been 
expected  to  make  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  such  vows  and  promises,  was  so  elated  that 
he  sent  oft*  a  letter  of  defiance  to  Clive,  whose  ma- 
nifesto he  had  not  yet  received.  He  reproached 
the  English  commander  with  the  want  of  justice 
and  good  faith ;  he  alluded  to  the  flight  of  Mr. 
Watts  as  a  proof  of  his  treachery  and  evil  inten- 
tions; he  affirmed  that  his  suspicion  of  the  bad 
faitli  of  the  English  had  induced  him  to  keep  his 
army  on  foot  at  Plassey ;  and  he  called  God  and 
his  Prophet  to  bear  witness  that  Clive,  and  not  he, 
had  broken  the  treaty  of  February.  At  the  same 
time  he  reinforced  his  army,  sent  Meer  Jaffier  to 
Plassey,  as  if  confident  in  his  truth,  and  wrote  to  M. 
Law  to  march  back  to  Moorshedabad  with  all 
speed.  In  the  mean  while  Clive  kept  steadily  ad- 
vancing :  on  tlie  16th  he  halted  at  Patlce,  and  sent 
Major  Coote  to  take  Cutwah,  a  mud  fort  about 
twelve  miles  higher  up,  and  commanding  the  passage 
of  the  river  Cossimbuzar,  the  governor  of  which 
had  promised  to  surrender  after  some  show  of  re- 
sistance. Coote  on  approaching  the  fort  waved  a 
white  flag ;  but  the  governor  had  apparently 
changed  his  mind,  for  his  answer  to  the  signal  was ' 
given  by  cannon-balls,  and  a  warm  fire  was  kept 
up  from  behind  the  mud  walls  for  some  time.  As 
soon,  however,  as  Coote  put  his  Englishmen  and 
his  sepoys  in  order  for  an  assault,  the  garrison  set 
fire  to  the  straw  and  matting  which  covered  the 
walls  to  protect  them  from  sun  and  rain,  and 
tied  out  of  the  fort,  wherein  Coote  found  rice  enough 
to  supply  an  army  of  10,000  men  for  a  whole  year. 
In  the  evening  Clive  came  up  with  his  main  body 
and  encamped  in  the  plain ;  but  the  next  day  the 
rainy  season  set  in  with  terrible  violence,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  for  his  army  in  the  houses  and 
mud  huts  of  the  town  of  Cutwah,  which  stood  near 
to  the  fort.  Nearly  every  day  since  he  had  begun 
his  march  Clive  had  sent  secret  messengers  to  Meer 
Jaffier ;  but  no  answer  from  that  chief  reached  him 
until  the  I7th,  and  the  letter  then  received  was  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  Jaffier  confessed  to  him 
that  he  had  been  reconciled  to  the  nabob,  and  had 
taken  an  oath  to  be  true  to  him ;  adding,  however, 
that  all  this  signified  nothing,  and  that  he  still  ex- 
pected the  English  to  keep  their  engagements.  It 
was  not  easy  to  trust  a  man  who  could  swear  with 
so  much  readiness  on  every  side,  and  Clive  deter- 
mined not  to  cross  the  river  of  Cossimbuzar — 
the  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges — until  he 
should  obtain  some  further  securities  or  assur- 
ances that  Jaffier  really  intended  to  act  with  him. 
On  the  20th — the  anniversary  of  the  Black-hole 
— the  messenger  who  had  been  dispatched  by 
Mr.  Watts  to  Meer  Jaffier  returned  to  Cutwah, 
where  he  reported  to  Clive  that  he  had  gained 
access  to  that  chief,  but  that  while  conversing  with 
him  and  his  son  Meeran,  some  officers  came  into 
the  apartment  who  seemed  to  be  steadily  devoted 
to  the  nabob,  and  that  thereupon  Meeran,  changing 
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his  tone,  had  told  him  he  would  cut  off  his  head  as 
a  spy,  and  the  heads  of  all  the  English  that  dared 
to  cross  the  river  into  the  island.    But  on  the  even- 
ing after  the  arrival  of  this  messenger  at  the  English 
quarters  another  secret  emissary  appeared  there, 
with  two  letters  from  Meer  Jaffier,  one  addressed  to 
Clive  and  the  other  to  Omarbeg,  who  was  in  the 
English  camp.     In  these  letters  Jaffier  re-affirmed 
his  resolutions,  and  stated  that  his  position  at  Plas- 
sey  would  be  either  on  the  right  or  left  wing  of  the 
nabob's  army ;  that  he  was  now  in  the  camp  and 
should  be  able  to  communicate  more  freely  and 
frequently  with  the  English.     He  also  gave  some 
account  of  the  state  of  the  army,  but  seemed  to 
avoid  entering  into  any  particulars  as  to  the  course 
which  Clive  ought  to  pursue  upon  reaching  Plas- 
sey.     The  mind  of  the  English  commander  was 
still  disquieted  by  suspicions  and  misgivings.  With 
the  assistance  of  Jaffier's  3000  horse  he  made  sure 
of  victory,  but  without  this  accession  of  strength  he 
despaired  of  it,   as   he  was  wholly  destitute  of 
cavalry.     The  greatness  of  the  stake  for  which  he 
was  playing  with  so  small  an   army,  the  heavy 
responsibility  that  lay  upon  him,   rendered  him 
irresolute  and  nervous,  and  he  had  recourse,  'for 
the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life,  to  a  council 
of  war.     Having,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  as- 
sembled his  officers  to  the  number  of  fifteen,*  he 
proposed  the  following  questions  : — "  Whether  the 
army  should  immediately  cross  into  the  island  of 
Cossimbuzar,  and  at  all  risks  attack  the  nabob  ? 
or  whether,  availing  themselves  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  rice  which  they  had  taken  at  Cutwah,  they 
should  maintain  themselves  there  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  in  the  mean  time  invite  the  Mahrattas 
to  enter  the  province  and  join  them  ?*'t     Contrary 
to  the  established  practice,  Clive  gave  his  opinion 
first — and  it  was  that  they  should  remain  where 
they  were.     Majors  Kilpatrick  and  Grant  with  six 
other  officers  agreed  with  Clive ;  but  Captain  Coote 
differed  with  him,  and  his  opposite  opinion  was  sup- 
ported by  six  other  officers.  J    Coote's  notion  was — 
"  that  the  common  soldiers  were  at  present  confi- 
dent of  success;  that  a  stop  so  near  the  enemy 
would  naturally  quell  this  ardour :  that  the  arrival 
of  the  French  troops  with   M.  Law  would  add 
strength  to  the  nabob's  force,  and  vigour  to  his 
coimcils  :  that  they  would  surround  the  English 
army  and  cut  off  its  commimication  with  Calcutta, 
when  distresses  not  yet  foreseen  might  ruin  it  as 
effectually  as  a  loss  of  a  battle.     He  therefore  ad- 
vised that  they  should  either  advance  and  decide 
the  contest  immediately,  or  immediately  return  to 
Calcutta."      But  Clive's  majority  of  nine  had 
scarcely  carried  the  question  against  Coote's  seven, 
when  Clive  himself  felt  dissatisfied  at  the  decision, 
and  his  mind  began  to  resume  its  vigour  and  firm- 
ness.    To  collect  his  thoughts  he  retired  alone  to  a 
grove  of  mango-trees  a  little  beyond  the  town  of 

*  Ormc  ssiysltmfy,  but  Sir  John  Maloolm  gives  the  names  of  all 
the  officers  from  a  list  found  in  Clive's  papers,  and  there,  the  toUl 
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Cutwah ;  he  remained  there  for  an  hour  in  deep 
meditation ;  but  then  he  letomed  to  his  quarters 
with  the  word  **  Forward"  on  his  lips ;  and,  without 
consulting  or  caring  for  the  council  of  war,  he  gave 
his  orders  that  the  army  should  cross  ihe  river  on 
the  following  morning.  At  the  hour  appointed 
— at  sunrise-— the  troops  were  put  in  motion : 
they  had  all  crossed  die  river  by  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  after  a  rapid  nuirch  they  en- 
camped, long  after  sunset,  in  a  mango  grove  near 
Plassey,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy.  Clive, 
kept  awake  by  his  anxious  thoughts,  heard  during 
the  whole  night  the  drums,  trumpets,  and  cymbals 
of  the  nabob's  host,  who  had  been  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  English,  and  were  making  their 
barbaric  music  to  dispel  drowsiness.  After  crossing 
the  river  in  the  morning,  Clive  received  another 
letter  from  Meer  Jaffier,  conveying  incorrect  intel- 
ligence about  the  position  which  the  nabob  himself 
intended  to  occupy.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
incorrectness  was  not  intentional,  and  that  Suraj-u* 
Dowlah,  who  never  had  a  consistent  plan,  altered  his 
intentions.  In  replying  to  Meer  Jaffier,  Clive  said, 
that,  unless  he  co-operated  with  his  cavalry,  he  would 
make  peace  with  the  nabob.  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  who 
was  really  in  the  camp  at  Plassey,  was  as  sleepless 
as  Clive :  his  army  was  immense,  but  he  had  no 
courage  and  no  confidence  in  his  chiefs,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  while  sitting  in  his  tent  he  expected 
to  be  assassinated.  At  last  the  day  broke  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  India.  The  extensive 
ground  occupied  by  the  nabob's  army  had  defences 
both  natural  and  artificial ;  a  deep  winding  river 
flowed  round  three  of  its  sides,  and  the  other  side 
was  in  part  traversed  by  a  ditch  :  there  were  two 
tanks  surrounded  by  high  earthen  embankments, 
and  there  were  groves,  thickets,  and  eminences  in 
various  directions.  But,  relying  on  their  superio- 
rity in  numbers,  the  native  troops,  instead  of  waiting 
to  be  attacked,  marched  out  to  attack  the  English. 
Soon  after  sunrise  they  poured  through  all  their  open« 
ings  and  advanced  to  the  mango  grove  where  Clive 
lay.  They  were  40,000  foot  and  16,000  horse;  they 
had  fifty  heavy  cannon,  each  drawn  by  a  long  train  (rf 
white  oxen,  and  pushed  on  from  behind  by  an  ele- 
phant ;  and,  besides  this  ordnance,  there  were  some 
field-pieces  under  the  direction  of  about  forty 
Frenchmen.  The  cavalrv  was  far  superior  in  qua- 
lity to  any  that  the  English  had  yet  seen  in  the  Car- 
natic  or  in  Bengal ;  it  was  not  composed  of  the  un- 
warlike  weakly  materials  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  but  both  men 
and  horses  were  from  the  hardier  clime  of  Northern 
India.  To  oppose  this  vast  host  Clive  had  but 
3000  foot,  and  of  this  number  only  1000  were  Bri- 
tish soldiers ;  but  his  sepoys  were  admirably  trained 
and  disciplined,  were  all  commanded  by  British 
officers,  and  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  their 
general.  All  'the  artillery  he  had  consisted  of 
eight  field-pieces,  butdiese  were  well  placed  in  the 
wood,  and  ably  served  by  artillerymen  and  by  sailors 
from  Watson's  fleet.  Clive  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  receive  an  encouraging  message  from  Meer 
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Jaffier,  but  none  came.     The  Indians  began  the 
fight  with  their  great  guns.     Clive  ordered  his 
people  to  sit  down  on  the  ground,  and  the  loud 
cannonade  of  the  enemy  did  them  little  mischief, 
the  balls  mostly  striking  the  mango  trees  over  their 
heads.     But  when  the  Indians  came  a  little  nearer 
to  the  grove,  the  rapid  fire  of  the  English  field- 
pieces  did  great  execution  on  their  crowded  and 
confused  masses.    At  eleven  o'clock  Clive  resolved 
to  keep  up  his  cannonade,  which  seemed  quite  suf- 
ficient to  deter  the  enemy  from  a  near  approach, 
all  the  rest  of  the  day»«id  then,  when  night  arrived, 
to  penetrate  into  the  nabob's  camp,  these  night  at- 
tacks having  so  often  been  proved  the  best  method 
of  ruining  native  armies.     About  noon  there  fell 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  damaged  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  incautious  Indians  and  thereby  obliged 
them  to  slacken  their  fire;  but,  Clive's  powder 
being  well  protected  from  the  elements,  hiis  eight 
field-pieces  in  the  grove  kept  up  their  fire  with  the 
greatest  regularity.     About  the  hour  of  no<ti  one  of 
his  cannon-balls  mortally  wounded  Meer  Murdeen, 
one  of  the  highest  and  best  officers  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  event  greatly  terrified  the  nabob,  who  was 
remaining  in  his  tent  at  a  safe  distance,  and  who 
had  hitherto  been  flattered  by  those  who  took  a 
nearer  view  of  the  battle  with  the  assurance  that 
his  victory  was  certain.     But  now  Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah  could  see  nothing  before  him  but  defeat  and 
treachery ;  and,  sending  for  Meer  Jaffier,  he  took 
his  turban  from  his  head  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground,   exclaiming,   *'  Jaffier,    that  turban  you 
must  defend."    Meer  Jaffier  bowed  reverentially 
to  the  nabob,  and   to  the  symbol  of  him,   the 
turban  on  the  ground,  and,  crossing  his  hands 
on  his  heart,  he  protested  he  would  do  all  that  could 
be  done  for  his  prince.     It  is  said  that  immedi- 
ately after  this  interview  Jaffier  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Clive  informing  him  of  the  mortal  wound 
of  the  great  officer,  and  of  the  nabob's  fears,  and 
advising  him  to  make  an  attack  on  the  camp  three 
hours  after  midnight:    but  it  is  added  that  his 
messenger  was  too  much  afiraid  of  the  cannon-balls 
to  venture  to  the  English  position.     It  appears 
doubtful  whether  such  messenger  was  ever  sent  by 
the  faltering,  calculating  conspirator,  who  was  evi- 
dently determined  not  to  commit  himself  on  the 
field,  or  to  risk  anything  until  he  should  see  a  cer- 
tainty of  Clive's  success.    But  the  increasing  panic 
of  the  unmanly  nabob  soon  made  that  success  most 
certain.     Roydullub,  who  was  as  deep  in  the  con- 
spiracy as  Meer  Jaffier,  repaired  to  the  craven,  to 
ms^ify  the  danger  and  to  advise  him  to  retreat 
immediately  to  his  capital.      Suraj-u-Dowlah  at 
once  gave  orders  for  commencing  the  retreat,  and 
at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  firing  of 
his  great  guns  ceased  altogether,  and  the  long  teams 
of  white  oxen  were  put  to  the  cumbrous  carriages 
to  drag  them  off.     In  a  short  time  all  that  host, 
horse  and  foot,  was  seen  retreating  through  the 
camp,  and  nothing  remained  stationary  on  that  side 
except  the  small  body  of  French  adventurers  who 
had    ensconced,  themselves  and  their  field-pieces 


behind  tlie  embankment  of  one  of  the  tanks.  To 
dislodge  these  Frenchmen,  Major  Kilpatrick  de- 
tached himself,  without  orders,  from  the  grove, 
with  two  companies  and  two  field-pieces.  When 
he  was  made  aware  of  this  unauthorized  movement, 
Clive  ran  to  Kilpatrick,  reprimanded  him,  and 
sent  him  back  to  the  grove  to  bring  up  the  entire 
force.  As  soon  as  the  English  began  to  approach 
in  numbers,  the  French,  seeing  that  they  were  left 
without  any  support,  hastily  abandoned  the  tank 
and  retreated  to  the  rear  of  some  intrenchments  in 
the  interior  of  the  camp.  While  Clive  was  ad- 
vancing, a  great  body  of  the  nabob's  cavalry  ap- 
peared on  his  flank :  these  were  the  troops  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  but  they  were  not  recognised  as  such  by 
the  English,  for  the  promised  white  flag  was  not 
held  out,  nor  was  any  other  signal  given  or  mes- 
sage sent.  Clive,  conceiving  that  they  were  ma- 
noeuvring to  fall  upon  his  baggage  and  his  rear — 
which  doubtless  they  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  checked  and  beaten — detached  three  platoons 
of  the  line  and  a  field-piece  to  stop  their  march. 
Major  Grant  presently  fired  into  the  mass,  and 
Jaffier,  still  making  no  sign,  halted  and  fell  back. 
Clive,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
tank  which  the  French  had  abandoned,  had  occu- 
pied an  eminence  200  yards  to  the  left  of  the  tank, 
and  was  now  maintaining  from  both  these  posts  a 
warm  cannonade.  But  the  French  kept  their 
ground,  some  of  the  nabob's  troops  rallied,  and 
some  of  his  heavy  guns  were  again  loaded  and 
pointed  upon  the  English.  Some  bodies  of  cavalry 
too  advanced  several  times  as  if  to  charge,  but  they 
were  every  time  stopped  and  driven  back  by  Clive's 
field-pieces.  At  last  that  great  body  of  horse  which 
had  recently  been  on  his  flank  began  to  move  off 
the  field  without  joining  the  rest  of  the  nabob's 
army ;  and  this  convinced  Clive  that  they  were  the 
troops  of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  that  that  conspirator  was 
now  in  reality  doing  something,  in  his  timid  way,  to 
settle  the  affair.  In  a  few  minutes  Clive  advanced 
still  farther  and  fell  upon  the  Frenchmen,  who, 
finding  themselves  again  abandoned  by  the  natives, 
fled  from  their  position,  and  this  time  left  their 
field-pieces  behind  them.  There  was  no  more  fight- 
ing ;  the  nabob's  tens  of  thousands  were  flying  to- 
wards Moorshedabad ;  the  whole  camp,  with  tents, 
baggage,  artillery,  and  oxen,  was  left  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  English,  whose  booty  upon 
that  spot  alone  was  of  immense  value.  Suraj-u- 
Dowlah,  mounted  on  a  swift  dromedary,  was  the 
foremost  in  the  flight :  he  was  accompanied  by  some 
2000  horsemen,  and  seems  never  to  have  stopped 
or  looked  behind  him  till  he  reached  his  capital. 
Clive  stated  his  loss  at  twenty-two  killed  and  fifty 
wounded,  and  these  chiefly  blacks,  and  the  loss  of 
the  enemy  at  about  500  killed  and  wounded.  All 
of  his  little  array,  British  or  sepoys,  had  behaved 
with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  bravery,  but  praise 
was  more  particularly  given  to  the  39th  regiment, 
which  still  bears  on  its  banners  the  name  of 
**  Plassey,  "  and  the  motto.  Primus  in  Indis* 
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The  English  pursued  the  fugitives  for  about  six 
miles  and  then  halted  for  the  night  at  Daudpore, 
where  Clive  received  a  congratulatory  letter  from 
Meer  Jaffier,  who  came  and  encamped  in  his 
neighbourhood  that  night.  At  midnight  the  fallen 
nabob  arrived  at  his  palace  in  Moorshedabad,  end 
assembled  all  the  officers  that  had  escaped  with 
him,  to  deliberate  what  next  was  to  be  done,  or 
what  means  were  most  proper  to  save  him  from  the 
wrath  of  his  enemies.  Some  were  of  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  English  and 
trust  to  the  magnanimity  of  "  The  Daring  in  War ;" 
and  some  proposed  that  he  should  dispense  his 
treasures  with  a  liberal  hand  to  his  officers  and 
troops,  collect  all  of  the  army  that  he  could,  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  try  once  more  the 
fortune  of  war.  He  agreed,  or  at  least  seemed  to 
agree,  with  these  bolder  advisers,  whose  advice  in 
all  probability  sprung  solely  out  of  their  desire  of 
getting  a  part  of  his  treasure ;  but,  dismissing  the 
council  and  retiring  to  the  apartments  of  his  women, 
his  fears  overcame  him,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  fly  from  his  capital.  The  circumstances  of  his 
flight  were  essentially  oriental,  resembling  scores 
of  other  stories  told  of  dethroned  eastern  princes, 
Indians,  Persians,  Saracens,  or  Turks.  He  took 
with  him,  grasped  in  his  own  hand,  or  hid  under 
his  own  vest,  a  rich  casket  of  jewels;  and  his 
chosen  companions  were  his  favourite  concubine 
and  his  confidential  eunuch :  with  no  other  atten- 
dants than  these,  and  disguised  in  a  mean  dress, 
he  descended  in  the  darkness  of  night  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  palace,  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and 
ascended  the  river  towards  Patna. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June,  the  day 
after  the  battle,  Meer  Jaffier  waited  upon  Clive  at 
Daudpore  to  claim  the  musnud.  Conscious  how 
strange  his  conduct  at  Plassey  must  have  appeared 
to  the  English,  he  was  not  without  his  fears  and 
trepidations,  and,  when  dive's  troops  drew  out  to 
receive  him  with  military  honours,  he  fencied  they 
intended  to  kill  him  or  make  him  their  prisoner. 
He  started  back  in  a  cold  agony,  but  Clive,  hastily 
advancing  to  receive  him,  and  embracing  him, 
hailed  him  as  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar. 
His  fears  were  then  sufficiently  removed  to  allow 
of  an  hour's  consultation  with  the  English  nabob- 
maker,  who  accepted  the  excuses  he  offered,  and 
advised  him  to  push  forward  to  Moorshedabad 
with  all  his  horse,  in  order  to  secure  the  palace 
and  the  treasury  of  Suraj  -u-Dowlah.  Jaffier  and 
his  cavalry  reached  the  capital  that  evening,  and 
the  English  made  another  advance  of  six  miles. 
The  treasury  was  secured ;  and  some  elephants, 
loaded  with  gold,  dresses,  furniture,  and  women, 
which  Suraj-u-Dowlah  had  sent  away  previously 
to  his  own  flight,  were  overtaken  and  brought  back 
to  the  palace.  Hopes  were  also  entertained  of 
capturing  the  flying  nabob  himself,  as  troops  of 
horse  were  sent  in  pursuit  in  various  directions. 
On  the  25th  Clive  arrived  at  Mandipore,  and  sent 

Clive.  Clive's  own  account  of  the  bdttle,  in  a  li»tter  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee, u  giren  by  Malcolm.— Edinburgh  Roriew. 


MesOTB.  Watts  and  Walsh,  with'an  escort  of  sepoys, 
to  pay  a  congratulatory  visit  to  Meer  Jaffier,  and  to 
look  after  the  English  share  of  the  treasure.  Watte, 
who  was  at  home  in  Moorshedabad,  where  he  knew 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  was  secretly  as- 
sured that  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  conspi- 
rators were  resolved  to  withhold  the  treasure  from 
their  English  allies ;  and  that  RoyduUub,  Meeran 
the  son  of  Jaffier,  and  Cuddum  Hussein  Khan,  an 
officer  of  distinction,  were  in  a  new  plot  to  assassi- 
nate Clive.     Whether  true  or  false,  Mr.  Watts 
thought  fit  to  believe  this  i«formation,  and  Clive 
thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  his  entry   into 
Moorshedabad  until  the  29th;  and  when  he  en- 
tered he  was  surrounded  by  200  English  and 
300  faithful  sepoys.    Moreover  betook  up  his 
quarters  in  a  strong  palace,   spacious  enough  to 
accommodate  his  500  men.    In  a  short  time  young 
Meeran  waited  upon  him  with  all  the  flattery 
and  adulation  of  the   east ;  and  Clive — ^we  pre- 
sume T^tth  a  good  escort — accompanied  Meeran 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father.    Meer  Jaffier  was  foimd 
installed  in  the  royal  palace,  in  the  splendid  hall 
where  Suraj-u-Dowlah  had  been  wont  to  give  au- 
dience.    The  musnud,  or  throne,  was  at  the  top  of 
that  hall,  and  Clive,  perceiving  that  Jaffier  kept  at 
a  distance  from  the  regal  seat,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  led  him  up  the  hall,  and  seated  him  upon 
the  musnud.    That  ancient  maker  and  unmaker  of 
kings,  the  gaunt  Earl  of  Warwick,  never  displayed 
more  might,  dignity,  and  decision.     When  Jaffier 
was  thus  put  in  his  pride  of  place,  Clive  completed 
the  eastern  ceremony  by  presenting  to  him,  on  a 
golden  platter,  a  heap  of  gold  rupees,  and  then 
all  present  prostrated  themselves  before  Jaffier  aa 
their  lawful  sovereign.  The  next  morning  the  new 
nabob  paid  a  visit  to  the  English  commander  and 
entered  upon  the  delicate  subject  of  the  division  of 
the  spoils.    He  protested  that  there  was  not  money 
enough  lefb  in  Suraj-u-Dowlah 's  treasury  to  pay 
what  the  English  demanded,  and  what  had  been 
stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  between  them ;  but  he 
assured  Clive  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  moat 
anxious  to  satisfy  him,  and  that  he  would  pay  the 
full  amount  if  time  were  allowed  him.     In  order 
to  come  to  some  definitive  arrangement,  and  to 
obtain  security  from  the  only  men  capable  of  giving 
it,  Clive  proposed  that  they  should  repair  together 
to  the  residence  of  the  seits,  or  great  Hindu  bank- 
ers, who  had  nearly  all  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy against    Suraj-u-Dowlah.      Meer  Jaffier 
consented,  and  they  went  immediately  to  the  seits, 
Clive  being  followed  by  Omichund,  who  fancied 
that  he  was  higher  than  ever  in  the  Englishman's 
favour,  and  that  the  moment  was  now  at  hand 
when  he  should  receive  some  of  his  lacs  of  ru* 
pees.     But,  on   arriving  at  the  seits,  Omichund 
was  not  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  carpet  with  the 
other   Hindu  capitalists,  and,   somewhat  discon- 
certed and  dismayed  by  this  slight,  he  sat  himself 
down  among  his  servants  near  the  outer  part  of  the 
hall.  The  white  or  real  treaty,  containing  all  the  sti- 
pulations and  the  sums  and  proportions  agreed 
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upon,  was  now  produced ;  and  Olive,  turning  to 
Mr.  Scrafton,  who  was  in   attendance  with  Mr. 
Watts,  said,  "  It  is  now  time  to  undeceive  Omi- 
chund.'*     Scrafton,  who  spoke  the  language  of  tVie 
country  well,  went  up  to  the  Hindu,  who  rose  at 
his   approach,  and   said — **  Omichund,    the  red 
paper  is  a  trick ;  you  are  to  have  nothing!"    The 
old  man  staggered  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt, 
and,  fainting,  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth  if  his 
attendants  had  not  caught  him  in  their  arms.     He 
was  conveyed  to  his  palanquin  and  carried  to  his 
house  in  the  city,  where  he  lay  for  several  hours 
insensible  and  speechless.     His  intellect,  once  so 
keen,   never  made  more  than  a  partial  return  : 
Olive  recommended,  what  was  a  common  cure  for 
grief  and  sickness  among  the  Hindus,  a  pilgrimage 
to  some  famed  pagoda  or  temple ;  the  old  man  went 
to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  these  shrines, 
but  he  returned  uncured ;  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
idiocy,  and  died  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  re- 
ceiving the  mortal  shock.   His  deathlike  swoon  and 
departure  fironr  the  hall  of  the  scits  occasioned  no 
emotion  there ;   and  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
white  treaty  calmly  settled  their  money  affairs. 
The  treaty,  as  -^Titten  in  Persian  and  English,  was 
read,  and,  after  much  conversation,  it  was  settled, 
that  one  half  of  the  sum  promised  the  English 
should  be  paid  immediately  in  coin,  plate,  and 
jewels  taken  out  of  the  treasury ;   and  that  the 
other  half  should  be  discharged  in  three  years  by 
equal  annual  instalments  ;  that  RoyduUub  should 
receive  the  five  per  cent,  which  had  been  promised 
to  Omichund,  &c.     On  the  2nd  of  July,  two  days 
after  this  conference,  Meer  Jaffier  received  the  glad 
tidings  that  Suraj-u-Dowlah  had  been  taken  at  Ra- 
jahmahal,  through  the  information  of  a  poor  fakeer 
or  dervish  who  had  recognised  him  in  his  disguise, 
having  had  good  reason  to  remember  the  person 
of  the  tyrant,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  ears  about  thirteen  months  before  by  order 
of  this  nabob.     This  earless  wight  led  a  brother  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  who  was  residing  at  Rajahmahal,  to 
the  fugitive's  hiding-place,  and   Suraj-u-Dowlah 
was  seized  and  hastily  conveyed  by  a  strong  guard 
back  to  Moorshedabad.     At  the  hour  of  midnight 
he  was  brought  like  a  felon  into  the  presence  of 
Meer  Jaffier,  in  the  palace  which  had  so  recently 
been  his  own.     He  behaved  in  the  most  abject 
manner,  crawling  in^he  dust  of  the  new  nabob's 
feet,  weeping  and  praying  for  mercy.     It  is  said 
that  Meer  Jaffier,  moved  both  by  contempt  and 
pity,  intended  to  spare  his  life,  but  that  Meeran, 
his  son,  as  vile  and  ferocious  a  scoundrel  as  the 
fallen  nabob,  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  put  to 
death  to  render  the  musnud  and  his  succession  to 
it  the  more  secure.    The  victim  was  carried  off  by 
the  soldiers  to  a  distant  chamber,  the  vilest  in  the 
palace,  and  there  secured  with  a  guard  at  the  door. 
Before  the  day  dawned  Meeran  sent  a  trusty  ser- 
vant and  assassin  to  the  chamber  with  an  order  to 
the  guard  to  make  an  end  of  the  prisoner.     As  the 
door  flew  open  Suraj-u-Dowlah  saw  the  intention, 
and  fell  into  an  agony  of  fear  and  horror.     When 


■  he  could  speak  he  implored  for  a  short  respite  to 
make  his  ablutions  like  a  true  Mussulman,  and. 
say  his  prayers,  in  order  that  his  soul  might  not 
perish  with  his  body.  There  chanced  to  be  a  pot 
of  water  close  at  hand,  and  the  guards  took  it  and 
emptied  it  on  his  head,  and  while  the  water  was 
trickling  to  the  earth  Meeran's  servant  plunged  a 
dagger  into  his  body.  The  soldiers  finished  the 
butchery  with  their  swords,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  day  the  mangled  remains  of  Suraj-u- 
Dowlah  were  exposed  on  an  elephant  in  the  streets 
of  Moorshedabad,  and  then  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  his  predecessor,  Aliverdy  Khan,  His  stormy 
career  had  been  very  short,  Ibr  he  was  only  twenty 
years  old  when  it  ended.  Meeran,  his  murderer, 
was  still  younger,  being  only  in  his  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  year, 

M.  Law,   on   receiving  Suraj-u-Dowlah's   last 
summons,   had   commenced  his  march   back   to 
Moorshedabad,  but,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  battle  of  Flassey,  he  stopped  short  when  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  nabob 
was  taken.      If  the  Frenchman  had  continued  his 
march  for  a  single  day  he  might  have  met  and 
saved  the  nabob.     Law  soon  got  the  news  of  the 
capture  and  death  of  the  wretched  man,   upon 
which  he  retreated  with  all  speed  into  Bahar,  in- 
tending to  offer  his  services  to  Ramnarrain,  the 
vice-nabob  of  the  province,  and  a  Hindu  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  greatly  attached  to  Suraj- 
u-Dowlah.     This  movement  excited  alarm  in  the 
new  government   at   Moorshedabad,    and   Olive 
readily  agreed  to  send  troops  in   pursuit  of  the 
dangerous  Frenchman,  Meer  Jaffier  being  afraid 
to  trust  his  own  army.     Ooote  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  this  flying  column,  which  consisted 
of  230  Europeans,  300  sepoys,  50  Lascars,  and  2 
field-pieces.       The    baggage,    stores,    carriugcs, 
ammunition,  and  provisions  were  to  be  conveyed 
up  the  river  in  boats ;  but  there  was  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  delay,  that  the  column  could  not  begin 
its  march  till  the  6th  of  July,  when  Law  had  got 
half  way  to  Patna.     Ooote  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties ;  through  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
boatmen   he  was  often  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
boats;  it  was  the  10th  of  July  ere  he  reached 
Rajahmahal,  and  the  boats  did  not  arrive  till  the 
11th.      Meer  Jaffier's  brother,  who  commanded 
in  that  district,  would  afford  the  English  no  assist- 
ance.    Ooote  was  detained  here  three  days,  and  it 
was  the  18th  before  he  reached  Boglipore,  a  place 
about  105  miles  from  Moorshedabad.     Oontinuing 
to  advance,  though  vrith  little  hope  of  overtaking 
Law,  who  was  reported  to  be  beyond  Patna,  Ooote 
on  the  21st  reached  Monghir,  expecting  to  be 
received  as    a  friend;  but,   seeing  the  garrison 
standing  by  their  guns  with  lighted  matches,  he 
made  a  circuit  and  avoided  the  place.     On  the 
23rd  he  arrived  at  Burhai,  and,  landing  his  field- 
pieces  and  ammunition,  he  marched  the   same 
evening  six  miles  farther.     On  the  following  day 
the  Enghsh  soldiers,  worn  out  by  heat  and  fatigue, 
were  almost  in  a  state  of  open  mutiny.     Ooote 
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ordered  them  all  into  the  boats,  and  with  the 
sepoys  alone  pushed  on  to  the  town  of  Bahar.  On 
the  25th,  while  the  English  were  still  following  in 
the  slow  boats,  which  were  towed  against  the 
stream  by  natives  pressed  into  that  service,  Coote 
and  the  sepoys  entered  Futwah,  which  was  only 
seven  miles  from  Patna.  Here  he  received  letters 
and  a  deputation  from  Ramnarrain,  who  endea- 
voured to  excuse  himself  for  having  permitted  M. 
Law  to  escape  through  his  territories.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  acknowledged  and  proclaimed 
Meer  Jaffier  as  rightful  nabob  of  Bengal,  Orissa, 
and  Bahar ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  friendship  for  the  English. 
Yet  the  deputation  charged  with  these  compli- 
ments and  congratulations  were  ordered  to  ascer- 
tain Ckx)te's  strength  and  situation,  with  the  view 
of  surprising  and  .destroying  him.  On  the  very 
next  day  the  sepoys  by  land  and  the  English  in 
the  boats  arrived  at  Patna  and  quartered  them- 
selves in  the  company's  factory,  a  spacious  build- 
ing just  outside  the  western  wall  of  the  city.  Coote 
would  have  immediately  waited  upon  Ramnarrain, 
but  he  received  a  message  from  that  chief  begging 
him  to  take  rest  and  defer  his  visit  till  the  morrow. 
In  the  evening  two  or  three  of  the  English  who  were 
leading  their  cattle  to  the  water-side  were,  without 
any  provocation,  assaulted  by  some  peons  belong- 
ing to  the  garrison.  Coote  complained  of  these 
outrages,  but  Ramnarrain  gave  him  no  satisfaction, 
and  requested  him  not  to  pay  his  visit  on  the  mor- 
row, lest  quarrels  should  arise  between  his  people 
and  the  English.  Moreover,  one  of  Coote's 
officers,  who  was  supposed  not  to  understand  the 
language,  overheard  two  native  chiefs  discussing  a 
project  for  massacring  the  English  detachment. 
The  next  day  Coote  found  an  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring with  some  of  the  relations  of  Meer  Jaffier, 
who  assured  him  that  Ramnarrain  was  seeking  to 
compass  his  destruction,  and  to  establish  himself 
as  an  independent  power  in  Bahar;  that  he  ex- 
pected assistance  from  the  neighbouring  nabob  of 
Oude;  that  he  had  sent  M.  Law  into  Oude,  with 
recommendations  to  that  court,  to  wait  until  the 
new  confederacy  should  be  ready.  This  informa- 
tion determined  Coote  to  press  forward  to  the 
frontier  of  Oude.  Every  obstacle  was  thrown  in 
his  way  by  Ramnarrain,  who  pretended  all  the  time 
to  be  anxious  to  promote  the  expedition ;  and  a 
large  body  of  troops  who  hovered  on  the  line  of 
Coote's  march  wore  so  dubious  an  aspect  that  it 
was  difficult  to  know  whether  they  were  friends 
or  foes.  Coote,  however,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
reached  a  small  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sona  and  Ganges.  Three  days  were  spent 
in  ferrying  the  troops,  bullocks,  and  baggage  across 
the  broad  river ;  and  on  the  5th  the  detachment 
was  assembled  at  Chuprah,  where  Coote  was  in- 
formed that  Law  had  reached  Benares,  more  than 
140  miles  oflT.  Further  pursuit  was  utterly  hope- 
less, nor  was  it  considered  prudent  to  cross  the 
frontier  of  the  powerful  ruler  of  Oude  with  so 
small  a  force,  exhausted  bv  fatigue  and  deprived 


of  many  of  their  materials  of  war  by  the  sinking  of 
some  of  the  boats.  Coote,  therefore,  rested  at 
Chuprah,  where,  on  the  12th  of  AugUBt,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Clive,  ordering  him  to  return, 
and,  if  possible,  to  deprive  Ramnarrain  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Bahar  on  his  way  back.  The  rapid 
stream  of  the  Granges,  which  had  so  impeded  the 
boats  on  their  way  up,  proportionately  favoured 
their  descent ;  and,  embarking  his  troops,  Coote 
glided  down  to  Patna  in  one  short  day.  There 
he  would  have  assaulted  Ramnarrain  in  the  citadd, 
but  this  bold  measure  was  opposed  by  Meer 
Jaffier's  brother ;  and  in  a  few  days  Meer  Jaffier 
himself  changed  his  mind,  began  to  suspect  his 
own  relations  of  aiming  at  a  separate  sovereignty 
in  Bahar,  and  instructed  or  implored  Coote  to 
treat  Ramnarrain  with  kindness  and  consideration, 
and  enter  into  arrangements  with  him.  A  confer- 
ence was,  therefore,  held  in  Patna,  and  Ramnarrain 
swore,  in  the  Hindu  fashion,  to  be  true  to  Meer 
Jaffier.  Other  solemn  vows  were  made  by  other 
parties,  every  one  of  them  intending  to  break  their 
oaths  as  soon  as  they  should  And  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity. On  the  *lth  of  September  Coote,  leaving  all 
quiet  at  Patna,  re-embarked  his  detachment  on 
the  Ganges,  and  in  seven  days  reached  Moorshe- 
dabad. 

In  the  mean  time— on  the  6th  of  July — Clive 
and  the  English  committee  had  obtained  payment, 
in  coined  silver,  of  7,271,666  rupees,  amounting  in 
English  money  to  800,000/.,  in  addition  to  which 
Clive  had  taken  or  accepted  from  Meer  Jaffier,  as 
his  own  private  reward,  about  200,000^.  sterling, 
or,  according  to  his  own  statement,  about  160,000/.* 
The  money  filled  700  chests,  embarked  in  100 
boats,  which  proceeded  under  the  care  of  soldieis  to 
Nudea,  whence  they  were  escorted  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam by  all  the  boats  of  the  English  squadron,  with 
banners  flying  and  music  sounding — a  scene  of 
triumph  and  joy,  and  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
scene  of  the  precedini(  year,  when  Suraj-u-Dowlah 
had  ascended  the  same  stream  triumphant  from 
the  conquest  and  plunder  of  Calcutta.  Between 
the  9th  and  30th  of  August  the  company  received 
in  gold,  jewels,  and  cash,  3,255,095  rupees.  The 
other  advantages  which  the  new  nabob  had  pro- 
mised the  English  were,  a  right  to  establish  a 
mint  of  their  own  at  Calcutta ;  the  entire  expul- 
sion of  the  French  for  ever,  aild  the  delivery  to  tiie 
company  of  their  factories  and  effects ;  the  entire 
property  of  all  lands  within  the  Mahratta  ditch  at 
Calcutta  to  be  vested  in  the  company ;  also  600 
yards  all  round  without  the  said  ditch ;  the  ces- 
sion of  all  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cal- 
cutta that  lay  between  the  river,  the  lake»  and 
Calpee,  the  company  paying  the  usual  rent  to  die 
nabob ;  and  full  freedom  of  trade  throughout  the 
three  provinces,  except  that  the  old  prohibition 
against  their  trading  in  salt,  betel,  and  some  other 
commodities  was  to  remain  in  force.    As  the  trade 

*  One  or  the  flnt  oaes  Clive  nude  of  his  wealth  wm  to  bestow  an 
annuity  of  300/.  on  his  old  commander  LatiTenoe»  who  had  grown 
old  in  'the  service  without  growing  rich. 
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in  salt  was  very  profitable,  some  of  the  English  at 
Calcutta  endeavoured  to  obtain  at  least  a  part  of 
it ;  and  before  Meer  Jaffier  had  been  many  weeks 
on  the  musnud  he  complained  that  the  treaty  had 
been  infringed  in  this  particular. 

The  company's  mint  at  Calcutta  began  to  coin 
rupees  by  the  19th  of  August.  Three  days  before 
this,  Admiral  Watson,  who  had  so  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  [the  war,  died  of  a  jungle 
fever.  Clive  remained  with  the  committee  at  Moor- 
shedabad  to  press  the  nabob  for  more  money,  the 
great  payment  already  made  not  amounting  to  the 
promised  half,  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  second  half  being  near  at  hand. 
Meer  Jaffier  and  his  son  had  imagined  that  the 
private  gratifications  given  to  the  English  com- 
mander would  render  him  less  active  and  severe 
as  to  the  public  account,  but  Clive  let  them  know 
that  they  must  pay  punctually  all  that  they  had 
agreed  to  pay,  and  he  al^  insisted,  in  the  tone  of 
a  master,  that  they  must  observe  the  treaty  in 
every  other  respect,  and  by  no  means  deprive  the 
chie£i  who  had  been  parties  to  it  of  any  of  their 
places,  emoluments,  or  promised  rewards.  The 
new  nabob  was  already  plotting  against  the 
said  chiefs  and  the  Hindu  bankers,  being 
eager  to  destroy  and  plunder  those  who  had 
helped  to  raise  him.  Almost  immediately  after 
Coote's  return  from  Patna,  Clive  repaired  to  Cal- 
cutta, leaving  Messrs.  Watts,  Scrafton,  and  Man- 
ingham  to  transact  the  company's  affairs  at  Moor- 
shedabad.  Coote's  detachment  was  quartered  at 
Cossimbuzar ;  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  who  had 
fought  at  Plassey,  and  conquered  a  country  more 
extensive  and  more  populous  than  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain,  were  sent  down  the  river  and  quar- 
tered at  Chandemagore,  a  place  then  considered 
more  healthy  than  Calcutta.  Clive  was  received 
with  wondei^l  acclamations,  and  he  witnessed  the 
effects  of  his  achievements  in  the  restoration  of 
commerce,  confidence,  and  prosperity. 

For  some  time,  while  Clive  was  changing  nabobs 
and  rooting  out  the  French  in  Bengal,  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  Coromandel  coast  endeavoured  to 
preserve  a  truce  with  the  French  at  Pondicherry. 
The  presidency  of  Madras,  which  had  dispatched 
most  of  the  troops  and  ships  to  co-operate  on  the 
Hooghly,  instructed  Captain  Calliaud,  who  re- 
mained with  Mohammed  Ali  in  Trichinopoly,  not 
to  engage  in  any  warlike  operations.  But  when 
they  received  intelligence  of  some  of  the  successes 
obtained  in  Bengal,  and  perceived  that  the  French 
in  the  Camatic  were  receiving  no  reinforcement, 
they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Ma- 
dura, and  to  try  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
subject  the  whole  country  to  their  ally,  who  was 
now  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  rebellion  of  two 
of  his  younger  brothers.  Captain  Calliaud  was  or- 
dered to  march  to  Madura ;  and  he  took  the  road 
accordingly,  though  much  distressed  by  want  of 
money.  Reaching  Madura,  Calliaud  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  on  the  place,  and  before  he 
could  repeat  the  assault  he  was  recalled  to  Trichi- 


nopoly by  information  that  the  French  were  show- 
ing themselves  in  that  neighbourhood :  this  was  on 
the  21st  of  May  (1157).  He  instantly  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery 
behind  him,  and  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  Trichinopoly, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  150  European  infiintry, 
15  artillerymen,  100  sepoys,  600  men  furnished 
by'  a  Hindu  chief  of  Tanjore,  and  about  400 
worthless  fellows  belonging  to  Mohammed  Ali. 
According  to  Orme,  these  auxiliaries  were  fit  for 
nothing  but  night-watches,  and  not  even  fit  for  that 
without  being  watched  themselves.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  500  French  prisoners  within  the  walls, 
who  had  found  means  to  mam  tain  a  correspondence 
with  their  countrymen  outside,  and  who  were  pre- 
pared to  rise  upon  the  garrison.  The  besieging 
army,  which  had  commenced  operations  several 
days  before  Captain  Calliaud  received  the  letter  at 
Madura,  consisted  of  1000  Europeans,  infantry 
and  artillery,  150  European  cavalry,  and  3000 
sepoys,  supported  by  several  field-pieces,  all  under 
the  command  of  M.  d'Auteuil.  Pondicherry  had 
been  lefl  with  scarcely  any  garrison,  and  vast  ex- 
ertions and  sacrifices  had  been  made  in  the  hope 
that  Trichinopoly  might  be  taken  while  Calliaud 
was  away  at  Madura.  D'Auteuil  threw  shot  and 
shell  into  the  town  during  four  successive  days,  and 
then  summoned  it  in  form.  The  English  officer 
in  command  replied  that  he  would  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity.  It  was  expected  that 
d'Auteuil  would  attempt  a  storm,  but  he  remained 
quiet  behind  his  batteries ;  and  a  day  or  two  after, 
Calliaud,  with  admirable  rapidity  and  skill,  reached 
the  vicinity,  completely  deceived  the  French  as  to 
the  path  he  intended  to  take,  turned  the  long  lines 
drawn  out  to  intercept  him  without  receiving  a 
shot,  got  between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged, 
and  finally  entered  Trichinopoly  in  triumph ;  but 
so  exhausted  by  the  continual  fatigues  he  had  un- 
dergone that  he  could  no  longer  walk  or  stand 
without  support  His  arrival  was  announced  to 
the  French  by  a  discharge  of  twenty-one  cannon. 
D'Auteuil  raised  the  siege  the  same  day  and  retreated 
to  Seringham,  whence  he  soon  withdrew  to  Pondi- 
cherry, mortified  and  humiliated  in  no  common 
degree.  After  his  retreat  the  war  again  languished 
in  the  Camatic  until  the  French,  by  an  unexpected 
movement,  took  the  important  English  factory  of 
Vizagapatam.  While  the  presidency  of  Madras 
were  demanding  money  from  Mohammed  Ali  by 
letters  and  messengers,  Bajee  Row's  Mahrattas 
burst  into  the  country  to  exact  at  the  sword's  point 
tribute  or  black  mail  from  the  same  poor  potentate. 
The  nabob  bought  them  off  for  the  present  with 
200,000  rupees;  but  this  made  him  so  much  the 
less  able  to  pay  his  debts  to  the  English,  whose 
treasury  was  almost  empty.  But  worse  followed ; 
for  Mohammed  Ali,  besides  the  200,000  rupees  in 
hand,  had  promised  the  Mahrattas  250,000  more 
infuturo  ;  and  he  pretended  that  the  English  should 
furnish  this  sum  out  of  the  rents  of  the  lands  he 
had  assigned  to  them  for  their  services  in  establish- 
ing his  authority.    This  demand  was  at  first  met 
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by  the  presidencj^  with  anger,  and  a  resolution  to 
resist  it.  Morari  Row,  and  the  chiefs  of  some  of 
the  other  Mahratta  tribes,  offered  to  assist  the' 
English ;  but  their  services  would  have  cost  as 
much  as  the  sum  in  dispute,  and  their  return  into 
the  country  would  have  been  a  fresh  scourge,  and 
a  new  cause  of  impoverishment.  The  English, 
says  Orme,  "  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay  or 
fight."  For  fighting  they  had  not  men  enough, 
and  for  paying  they  had  not  money  enough ;  but 
the  credit  of  the  company  was  known  even  in  the 
camps  of  the  wild  Mahrattas,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish consented  to  pay  they  agreed  to  take  part  of  the 
amount  in  coin  and  part  in  bills. 

In  the  month   of  September  a   squadron   of 
twelve  ships  appeared  off  Fort  St.  David.     The 
English  authorities  in  the  fort  sent  off  a  gentle- 
man to    congratulate    the    admiral    on   his   safe 
arrival,  and  to  deliver   a  letter  containing  some 
necessary  and  important  information.     When  the 
messenger  got  near  to  the  ships  he  discovered  that 
they  were  not  English,  but  French — it  was  too 
late  to  retreat — he  concealed  the  letter,  went  on 
board,  and  was  made  prisoner.     This  French  fleet 
was  commanded  by  M .  Bouvet,  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  naval  officers  of 
France ;  and  it  had  on  board  20  pieces  of  batter- 
ing cannon,  some  mortars,  and  a  great  number  of 
bombs  and  balls,  the  regiment  of  Lorraine,  nearly 
1000  strong,  50  artillerymen,  and  60  volunteers ; 
the  troops  being  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis 
de  Soupires.     Four  of  the  fleet  were  60-gun  ships, 
two  carried  50  guns  each,  three  others  varied  from 
36  to  22  guns  each,  and  there  were  two  sloops  of 
war  of  16  guns  each,  and  a  bomb-ketch.     The 
English  from  Fort  St.  David  saw  these  ships  repair 
to  Pondicherry  and  there  land  the  troops ;  this  was 
on  the  9th  of  September ;  and  a  day  or  two  after  the 
whole  fleet  disappeared,  leaving  the  English  much 
perplexed  as  to  its  next   destination  and   object. 
The  fact  was,  the  mishap  of  the  messenger  had  had 
the  most  happy  andun  expected  consequences ;  for, 
whilst  the  marquis  was   deciding  how  to  attack 
Fort  St.  David  by  sea  and  land,  Bouvet  discovered 
the  letter  which  the  messenger  had  concealed,  and 
this  epistle  upset  the  whole  scheme,  for  the  council 
of  Fort  St.  David  mentioned  in  it  that  Admiral  Wat- 
son, with  his  fleet  from  the  Hooghly,  was  expected 
on  the  coast  by  the  middle  of  September.     And, 
as  Bouvet  apprehended  that  the  junction  of  Watson 
with   some  English  ships   already  on  the  coast 
would  form  a  force  superior  to  his  own,  he  deter- 
mined to  fly  while  there  was  yet  time ;  and  in  so 
great  a  hurry  was  he,  that  he  would  not  even  wait 
to  land  the  heavy  artillery  and  heavy  ammunition 
which  he  had  brought,  for  the  landing  must  have 
occupied  some  time«  and  then  the  taking  in  of  ballast 
would  have  occupied  more.     Crowding  all  his  can- 
vass he  bore  away  for  the  Mauritius  or  Bourbon — 
flying  from  W^atson,  who  had  been  nearly  a  month 
in  his  winding-sheet,  and  whose  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Rear-admiral  Pococke,  was  still  in  the 
Hooghly.    On  the  very  day  on  which  Bouvet  took 


his  departure.  Captain  Calliaud  took  Madura  by 
making  a  fresh  expedition  firom  Trichinopoly,  and 
by  carrying  a  military  chest,  well  filled,  with  him. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  rupees  was  the 
price  paid  to  the  native  chiefs  and  garrison  for  the 
surrender  of  this  important  place,  the  possession  of 
which  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Eng;lish 
interests  in  Coromandel.  Calliaud  moreover  snc- 
ceeded  in  detaching  many  of  the  petty  chiefs  from 
the  French,  and  in  inducing  turbulent  tribes  in  the 
woods  aTid  hills  to  recognise  the  authority  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali.  On  the  other  side,  however,  the 
French,  reinforced  as  they  had  been,  were  not  in- 
active, or  without  triumphs  and  successes.  Their 
dread  of  the  arrival  of  Watson's  fleet  deterred 
them  from  attacking  Fort  St.  David ;  and,  as  the 
Marquis  de  Soupires's  orders  forbade  his  engaging 
in  any  distant  expedition,  they  could  not  try  their 
fortunes  again  at  Trichinopoly  :  they  therefore  con- 
fined their  operations  to  the  country  between  Pon- 
dicherry and  the  Paliar,  where  they  took  Chitteput, 
and  two  or  three  other  inferior  forts  garrisoned  by 
natives.  Little  else  occurred  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  except  a  quarrel  between  the  mother 
and  brother  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  the  commandant 
of  the  English  garrison  at  Arcot,  who  suspected 
that  those  near  relations  of  the  nabob  were  con- 
spiring against  him  and  the  English.  The  com- 
mandant, after  exercising  some  very  arbitrary  au- 
thority and  giving  mortal  offence  to  the  nabob's 
brother,  was  recalled  by  the  presidency,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  more  prudent  officer. 

As  soon  as  war  had  been  declared  in  Europe  the 
government  of  Louis  XV.  had  commenced  prepa- 
rations for  a  formidable  expedition  to  the  east ;  and 
the  arrival  of  a  great  armament  was  now  daily  ex- 
pected at  Pondicherry.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  28ih  of  April,  1158,  that  a  squadron  of  twelve 
ships  reached  that  coast.  These  ships  were  com- 
manded by  Count  d'Ache,  and  they  had  on  board 
a  regiment  of  infantry  nearly  1 100  strong,  a  corps 
of  artillerymen,  and  a  number  of  officers  of  distinc- 
tion, all  under  the  command  of  Count  Lally,  a 
veteran  officer  of  Irish  extraction,  who  had  been 
all  his  life  in  the  service  of  France,  and  who 
had  fought  against  the  English  at  Fontenoy.  So 
high  did  Lally  stand  at  this  time,  that  he  had 
been  appointed  governor-general,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  powers,  over  all  the  French  pos- 
sessions and  establishments  in  India.  The  court 
of  Versailles  confidently  anticipated  that  this  new 
force  being  added  to  the  troops  under  the  Mar- 
quis  de  Soupires  would  be  sufficient  to  clear  the 
whole  Coromandel  coast  of  the  English,  and  restore 
the  supremacy  of  the  French  in  the  Camatic.  In 
compliance  with  the  orders  and  instructions  laid 
down  for  him,  Lally  was  to  commence  operations 
by  the  reduction  of  Fort  St.  David.  He  dropped 
into  Pondicherry  with  two  of  the  ships,  and  d'Ache 
repaired  at  once  to  Fort  St  David,  where  two 
English  frigates,  the  only  ships  on  the  station,  were 
run  ashore  and  wrecked  to  prevent  their  being  cap- 
tured.   The  French  ships  anchored  two  miles  to 
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the  southward,  off  Cuddalore,  nnd  waited  there  till 
troops  from  Pondieherry  should  invest  the  fort  by 
land.  But  on  the  very  next  day  Admiral  Pococke, 
who  some  time  before  had  brought  Watson's 
squadron  round  to  Ceylon,  stood  into  the  road  and 
brought  M.  d'Ach^  to  action.  The  English  squa- 
dron was  inferior  in  number ;  some  of  the  ships 
were  foul  and  damaged,  and  scarcely  fit  for  service ; 
some  of  the  captains  misunderstood  the  various 
signals  made  by  the  admiral ;  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  signals  could  not  be  obeyed  through  the 
unmanageableness  of  the  ships.  NevertheleEs  Po- 
cocke inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  French,  the 
end  of  the  drawn  battle  being  the  loss  of  500  in 
killed  and  wounded  on  their  side ;  while  the  Eng- 
lish counted  only  twenty-nine  killed  and  eighty- 
nine  wounded.  One  of  d' Ache's  ships,  the  *  Bien- 
aime,'  was  stranded  after  the  battle  in  conse- 
quence of  damage  done  by  English  shot  to  her 
cables.  Pococke's  ships,  however,  had  suffered 
greatly  in  their  spars  and  rigging,  and,  in  the  various 
manoeuvres  which  followed  the  battle,  they  drifted 
to  leeward,  and  the  French  were  enabled  to  come 
to  anchor  in  the  night  in  the  road  of  Alamparva. 
Before  the  seafight  began,  some  of  the  French 
troops  from  Pondieherry,  hurried  on  by  the  im- 
petuous Lally,  without  baggage,  and  even  pro- 
visions, got  to  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  David  and 
drove  in  some  English  outposts.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  30th  of  April,  the  Marquis  de  Sou- 
pires  joined  them  with  more  troops,  some  heavy 
cannon,  found  in  Pondieherry,  and  a  convoy  of 
provisions.  On  the  1st  of  May,  Lally,  escorted 
by  some  French  cavalry,  arrived  in  person,  and 
detached  Count  d'Estaign  to  ^  take  up  a  posi- 
tion near  Cuddalore,  which  was  no  stronger  now 
than  when  attacked  twelve  years  before  by  M. 
Dupleix,  which  was  garrisoned  by  four  com- 
panies of  sepoys  and  a  few  artillerymen,  and 
which,  to  add  to  the  precariousness  of  its  situation, 
contained  within  its  walls  150  French  prisoners. 
In  the  evening  this  very  weak  garrison  was  rein- 
forced from  Fort  St.  David  by  thirty  Europeans 
and  a  few  lascars.  But  Cuddalore  was  not  defen- 
sible, and  could  not  have  been  held  for  any  length 
of  time  even  by  a  much  stronger  garrison ;  and, 
after  a  conference.  Major  Polier,  the  commandant 
of  Fort  St.  David,  agreed  to  evacuate  it  in  four  days, 
the  troops  being  allowed  to  retire  with  the  honours 
of  war,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  to  Fort  St. 
David,  and  the  French  prisoners  to  be  sent  to  an- 
other part  of  the  coast  and  there  to  remain  neutral. 
M.  Lally,  who  knew  nothing  of  India  or  of  the 
strange  and  complex  nature  of  Indian  society,  and 
who  was  too  hot-headed  and  presumptuous  to  be 
guided  by  those  who  had  more  knowledge,  created 
the  greatest  disgust  by  forcibly  employing  different 
castes  of  the  natives  in  labours  to  which  they  had 
never  been  accustomed,  and  which  they  considered 
derogatory  to  their  condition  and  dishonourable  to 
the  castes  to  which  they  belonged.  The  more 
rigour  he  exercised  the  greater  became  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  any  work  done.    The  sepoys  and 
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all  others  who  did  not  belong  to  the  very  lowest 
castes  would  neither  dig  in  the  trenches  nor  drive 
the  trains,  and  when  Ledly  threatened  or  punished 
them  they  deserted.  Thus  no  ground  was  broken, 
and  the  heavy  artillery  and  stores,  though  they  had 
only  a  few  miles  to  traverse,  were  brought  up  very 
slowly.  But  M.  d'Ache  contrived  to  lend  assist- 
ance by  water ;  he  landed  troops  and  cannon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Panaur,  about  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  the  fort,  and  on  the  I5th  Lally  opened  a  fire 
upon  the  garrison  from  an  unfinished  battery  and 
from  a  great  distance.  It  was  not  by  means  like 
these  that  Fort  St.  David,  now  regularly  fortified 
on  all  sides  and  defend^  by  a  garrison  of  619  Eu- 
ropeans, *  1600  natives,  sepoys,  lascars,  and  To- 
passes,  could  be  reduced.  But  on  the  1 6th  Lally 
opened  another  battery  from  the  ramparts  of  Cud- 
dalore, and  brought  two  or  three  guns  to  bear  from 
points  nearer  at  hand ;  and  on  that  night  a  general 
assault  was  made  upon  the  English  outworks,  some 
of  which  were  carried.  On  the  1 7th  Lally  began  to 
break  ground,  and,  forcing  his  people  to  labour  dur- 
ing the  scorching  heat  of  the  day  as  well  as  during 
the  night,  he  had  a  great  trench  finished  by  the 
night  of  the  19th.  On  the  20th  he  made  an- 
other trench  and  repaired  a  bridge  which  crossed 
a  canal.  During  five  days  he  erected  several  other 
batteries,  and  girded  the  fort  with  more  trenches. 
Meanwhile,  through  a  defective  discipline  and  some 
other  faults,  imputable  to  the  officers  in  command, 
great  desertions  had  taken  place  among  the  natives 
from  the  garrison.  .  A  great  absurdity  was  also 
committed  in  keeping  up  a  continual  fire  from  the 
fort,  wasting  gunpowder  and  shot,  ruining  many  of 
the  gun-carriages,  shaking  the  walls,  and  doing  very 
little  mischief  to  the  French.  On  the  30th  the 
French  had  advanced  their  trenches  to  within  200 
yards  of  the  glacis,  and  opened  three  more  batteries. 
Just  as  their  fire  became  most  terrible,  the  English 
found  that  they  had  consumed  nearly  all  their  gun- 
powder, and  that  the  French  bombs,  by  injuring  the 
reservoirs,  had  left  them  scarcely  any  water  to  drink. 
As  their  only  hope,  they  looked  seaward  for  Admi- 
ral Pococke's  squadron.  Baffled  by  contrary  winds 
and  currents,  and  then  by  dead  calms,  it  was  the 
28th  of  May  before  Pococke  could  reach  the  road, 
and  then  he  saw  d' Ache's  whole  squadron  lying  at 
anchor  at  Pondieherry.  M.  d'Ach^,  who,  besides 
the  wounded  in  the  late  action,  had  a  great  many 
sick  on  board,  was  of  opinion  that  his  ships  should 
be  anchored  near  to  each  other,  and  close  in  shore, 
so  as  to  have  the  support  of  the  land  batteries ;  but 
Lally,  hurrying  round  from  Fort  St.  David,  insisted 
that  the  squadron  ought  to  stand  out  and  fight  the 
English  in  the  open  sea.  Taking  therefore  on 
board  400  Europeans  and  about  as  many  sepoys 
and  lascars^  d'Ach^  weighed  anchor  on  the  3 1st; 
but,  instead  of  bearing  down  upon  Pococke,  who 
could  not  possibly  work  up  to  him,  he  kept  cauti- 
ously to  the  windward,  with  the  evident  determi- 

*  Of  this  number  83  were  sick,  286  were  eflectiTe,  and  S60  were 
seamen,  tlie  erews  of  tiie  two  frigates  which  had  nm  asluire  on  the 
afpearance  of  the  French  squadron. 
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Dadon  of  avoiding  a  combat  But  Pococke  could 
no  more  reach  Fort  St  David  than  he  could  reach 
d' Ach^ ;  the  *  Cumberland/  one  of  the  worst  of  hia 
bad  ships,  kept  falling  away  to  leeward,  and  in  look- 
ing after  her  his  whole  force  drifted  down  to  Alam- 
parva,  where,  on  the  5th  of  June,  he  was  told  that 
Fort  St.  David  had  capitulated.  Major  Polier,  who 
had  acted  so  imprudently  that  his  ammunition  was 
all  expended  when  most  needed,  had  indeed  capi- 
tulated on  the  2nd.  In  the  evening  a  company  of 
French  grenadiers  were  admitted  wiUiin  the  fort,  and 
the  garrison  marched  with  drums  and  colours  to  the 
foot  of  the  glacis  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
French  line  drawn  up  to  receive  them.  They  were, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  conducted  to  Pondicherry, 
where  it  was  stipulated  they  should  remain  until 
an  equal  number  of  French  prisoners  were  delivered 
there,  when  the  English  were  to  be  sent  to  Madras, 
or  Devi-Cottah,  at  the  option  of  M.  Lially,  who  re- 
jected the  proposal  that  Fort  St  David  should  not 
be  demolished  during  the  war,  and,  in  consequence 
of  instructions  irom  France,  immediately  ordered 
all  the  fortifications  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.* 
Lally  next  determined  to  obtain  possession  of  Devi- 
Ck)ttah,  and  he  immediately  detached  M.  d'Estaing 
in  that  direction  with  a  considerable  force,  which 
was  however  reduced  on  the  march  by  the  frequent 
desertion  of  the  sepoys.  The  garrison  of  Devi- 
Cottah,  which  consisted  of  only  thirty  English  and 
600  sepoys,  abandoned  the  place  at  his  approach, 
and  marched  away  for  Trichinopoly.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Devi-Cottah,  Lally  marched  his  army  from 
Fort  St.  David  back  to  Pondicherry,  entered  that 
city,  where  pompous  preparations  had  been  ordered, 
in  a  triumphant  procession,  and  celebrated  a  Te 
Deum  for  his  successes.  But  he  had  scarcely  done 
praising  the  Lord  ere  he  began  quarrelling  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  council,  on  account  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  treasury,  which  seriously  impeded 
his  future  operations.  He  thus  early  prepared  a 
strife  and  a  hatred  which  in  the  end  brought  him 
to  a  lamentable  death ;  and  he  accused  powerful 
and  resentful  men  of  having  appropriated  the  public 
money  to  their  own  use.  If  he  could  have  found 
rupees  he  would  have  proceeded  immediately  against 
Madras,  for  Polier's  wretched  defence  of  Fort  St. 
David  had  given  him  a  mean  opinion  of  the  military 
prowess  of  the  English  in  India,  and  led  him  jto 
anticipate  an  easy  victory.  In  rimimaging  the  ex- 
hausted treasury  of  Pondicherry  he  discovered  a 
bond  for  5,600,000  rupees,  which  had  been  given 
by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  to  Chunda  Saheb,  and  by 
Chunda  Saheb  to  the  French,  in  satia&ction  for  some 
of  the  various  claims  which  they  had  upon  him. 
Lally  determined  to  enforce  payment  of  this  bond, 
and  taking  the  field  he  advanced  towards  Tanjore, 
with  one  in  his  camp  that  had  pretensions  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country.t     The  march  was  long, 

•  Orme. 

t  **  Tli«  FrencU,"  Mys  Orme,  "  had  found  in  Fort  St  Day'id  a 
)>riiiOuer  of  greater  connequence  than  they  expected ;  hU  name  was 
GatiMi:  h«  was  uncle  to  the  deposed  king  of  Tanjore,  vhoie  proten- 
•iotto  the  iiki^iidi  a«ii«rt(>d  in  1749.  when  they  entered  the  country  and 
took  D»'  vUx»ttah .  The  kin s;  then  and  now  reigning,  when  he  ceded 
thi*  pl^MMJ  to  them  in  propriety,  stipolated,  by  a  wcre(  artjcle,  \\\ixx 


and  the  disposition  of  the  country  people  every^ 
where  unfavourable,  for  the  treatment  which  IaUj 
had  given  the  natives  at  the  siege  of  Fort  St  David 
had  revolted  their  prejudices.  No  bullock  men  or 
market  people  would  follow  him  except  by  compul- 
sion, and  every  act  of  compulsion  tended  to  spread 
and  increase  the  ill-will  against  him.  His  want  of 
money  and  almost  total  want  of  proviskms,  evea  «t 
the  beginning  of  the  march,  induced  him  to  rob 
and  plunder  ;  and  the  Frendi  soldiery,  when  once 
they  got  accustomed  to  these  operations,  considered 
everything  as  their  own  that  they  could  seize  or 
extort  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  A  regiment  of 
hussars  was  constantly  employed  in  cattle-lifting, 
and  the  unfortunate  natives  saw  their  cows  and  dieir 
oxen  driven  into  the  French  camp,  where  no  price 
was  ever  paid,  or  even  promised.  The  effect  of 
this,  however,  was  slight  and  trivial,  compared  to 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  outrages  the  French 
offered  to  the  women  and  to  the  Brahmins.  In 
seven  days  Lally  reached  Karical,  which  he  rein- 
forced, as  the  French  there  were  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  by  Pococke's  squadron.  He  then  proceeded  to 
what  had  been  recently  the  rich  and  thriving  town  of 
Nagore,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  great  booty  and 
contribution  in  money.  But  the  native  merchants, 
warned  in  time,  had  carried  off  their  money  and 
jewels,  and  they  offered  little  for  the  redemption  of 
their  houses.  The  French  hussars  were,  therefoe, 
let  loose  on  the  defenceless  town,  with  the  under- 
standing and  regtilar  bargain  that  Lally  vraa  to  have 
a  large  share  of  the  spoils.  The  Hibemo-Fren^- 
man  then  applied,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  the 
Dutch  at  Negapatam,  to  supply  his  wants  in  money, 
ammunition,  and  provisions ;  and  the  Dutch, 
awed  by  his  power,  sent  him  20,000  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, declaring  that  money  they  had  none,  but 
that  as  to  provisions  the  French  commissaries  might 
purchase  them  in  their  territory.  Acting  under  the 
same  fears,  the  Danes,  who  had  a  small  settlement  on 
the  coast,  sent  him  10,000  pounds  of  gunpowder  and 
six  small  field-pieces.  On  the  line  of  march  stood  the 
pagoda  of  Kivalore,  which  Lally  believed  to  contain 
great  riches.  Here  he  halted,  ransacked  the  place 
and  the  houses  of  the  Brahmins,  dra§^;ed  the 
tanks  and  got  possession  of  a  number  of  idols  ;  but 
to  his  bitter  disappointment  these  figures  instead  of 
being  of  gold  were  of  brass,  and  as  no  treasures 
could  be  found  above  ground,  or  under  ground,  or 
in  the  water,  he  incurred  a  horrible  odium  withoat 
any  profit.  On  the  following  day  he  reached  an- 
other pagoda  from  which  the  priests  had  all  fled ;  but 
perceiving  in  the  evening  that  some  of  the  Brahmins 
had  come  back,  and  were  looking  about  them  and 
asking  questions,   he  chose  to  consider  them  as 

they  should  prevent  this  pretender  from  giving  any  molestation  in 
future ;  to  insure  which  it  was  necessary  to  secure  hu  person ;  but  he 
wiUidrow  himself  out  of  their  reach ;  however,  being  in  poeseaaion  of 
his  uncle,  who  was  the  leading  man  of  the  party,  ai^  had  entirely 
managed  his  nephew,  they  di*tained  him  a  prisoner,  bnt  under  an 
easy  confinement,  wiUiin  tlio  fort,  where  he  remained  until  bted  by 
the  faU  of  the  place  to  be  employed  by  the  Pn*ncfa  with  the  aaoie 
views  as  niue  vears  before  fay  the  English  :  and  Gatlca  was  now  pro- 
duced  at  Pondicherry  with  much  ostentation  and  ceremony,  in  order 
to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  king.  Uiat  the  pretender  hinnelf 
would  appear  and  accompany  the  French  army,  whom  neverthelcas 
they  did  not  proclaim." 
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bad,  when  tbey  intended  to  refer  their  complaints  to 
the  deciBion  oif  the  principal  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  namely,  Meer  Jaffier,  RoyduUub,  the  Beits, 
Meer  Murdeen,  and  Moonloll ;  to  which  arbitra- 
tion it  was  hoped  that  he  would  acquiesce,  and 
spare  the  efiiisiou  of  blood."  At  this  moment 
Omichund,  who  had  not  been  enabled  to  discover 
anything  of  the  trick  intended  against  him,  was 
following  the  English  army,  and  rendering  services 
to  Clive  in  communicating  with  Monichund,  Nun- 
coraar,  and  other  chiefs.  At  Moorshedabad  Meer 
Jaffier  continued  shut  up  in  his  strong  palace,  which 
was  furnished  with  artillery,  and  made  more  like  a 
place  of  arms  than  a  dwelling-house.  Mr.  Watts 
was  still  in  the  same  city,  but  feeling  that  the  moment 
for  his  hasty  departure  was  arriving.  On  the  1 1th, 
Meer  Jaffier  sent  him  a  message,  advising  him  to 
escape  immediately.  The  English  soldiers  and 
goods  at  Cossimbuzar  had  been  sent  off  some  days 
before,  and  Watts  had  everything  ready  for  his 
own  flight.  Still,  however,  he  lingered  about  the 
court  of  the  nabob,  being  reluctant  to  quit  his  dan- 
gerous post  until  he  received  an  express  order  from 
Ciive.  On  the  13th,  however,  he  was  assured  by 
a  fresh  messenger  from  Meer  Jaffier  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  safety  for  hioi  in  Moorshedabad, 
as  the  nabob  was  going  to  attack  his  palace  with 
cannon  on  the  next  morning.  Upon  this  warning 
Watts  stole  out  of  the  city,  and  travelled  in  his 
palanquin  to  Cossimbuzar,  where  there  remained 
Mr.  Collet,  Mr.  Sykes,  and  a  surgeon,  who  were 
to  make  their  escape  with  him.  Watts  ordered  a 
banquet  for  the  evening,  and  adopted  other  artifices, 
to  make  the  people  believe  he  intended  staying  in 
the  factory ;  but,  having  collected  the  English  geu- 
tlemen,  he  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faithful  Usbeg  Tartar,  struck  across  a  wild  and  un- 
frequented part  of  the  country,  and  after  some 
strange  adventures  reached  the  head-quarters  of 
Clive  at  Culnah  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day,  having  met  on  the  road  a  mes- 
senger bearing  Clive's  orders  to  join  him. 

Intelligence  of  the  flight  of  Mr.  Watts  was  con- 
veyed to  the  nabob  the  morning  after  his  departure, 
just  as  he  was  preparing  to  cannonade  Meer  Jaffier's 
palace.  He  now  discovered  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving what  he  had  before  tried  to  doubt,  that  there 
was  a  league  between  Jaffier  and  the  English. 
Filled  with  dismay,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  can- 
nonading his  genera],  and  endeavoured  to  detach 
him  from  his  engagements  with  the  English,  and 
to  win  him  back  to  his  own  service.  Meer  Jaffier 
received  his  overtures,  but  refused  to  quit  his  for- 
tified residence  to  wait  upon  the  nabob.  Sinking 
his  pride  in  his  terror,  Suraj-u-Dowlah  hereupon 
condescended  to.  wait  upon  the  general  in  his  own 
house,  and  an  interview,  with  proper  precautions  on 
both  sides,  took  place  in  Jaffier' s  palace.  The  na- 
bob was  profuse  of  promises,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
interview  everything  seemed  changed  again,  for 
Meer  Jaffier  swore  upon  the  Koran  to  be  true  to 
his  master ;  and  the  nabob  swore  to  permit  him, 
when  the  present  troubles  were  oyer»  to  retire  with 
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his  family  and  treasures  to  another  province.  This 
was  on  the  15th,  and  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  who,  from 
his  own  practice  and  experience,  might  have  been 
expected  to  make  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  such  vows  and  promises,  was  so  elated  that 
he  sent  off  a  letter  of  defiance  to  Clive,  whose  ma- 
nifesto he  had  not  yet  received.  He  reproached 
the  English  commander  with  the  want  of  justice 
and  good  faith ;  he  alluded  to  the  flight  of  Mr. 
Watts  as  a  proof  of  his  treachery  and  evil  inten- 
tions; he  affirmed  that  his  suspicion  of  the  bad 
faitli  of  the  English  had  induced  him  to  keep  his 
army  on  foot  at  Plassey ;  and  he  called  God  and 
his  Prophet  to  bear  witness  that  Clive,  and  not  he, 
had  broken  the  treaty  of  February.  At  the  same 
time  he  reinforced  his  army,  sent  Meer  Jaffier  to 
Plassey,  as  if  confident  in  his  truth,  and  wrote  to  M. 
Law  to  march  back  to  Moorshedabad  with  all 
speed.  In  the  mean  while  Clive  kept  steadily  ad- 
vancing :  on  the  16th  he  halted  at  Patiee,  and  sent 
Major  Coote  to  take  Cutwah,  a  mud  fort  about 
twelve  miles  higher  up,  and  commanding  the  passage 
of  the  river  Cossimbuzar,  the  governor  of  which 
had  promised  to  surrender  after  some  show  of  re- 
sistance. Coote  on  approaching  the  fort  waved  a 
white  flag ;  but  the  governor  had  apparently 
changed  his  mind,  for  his  answer  to  the  signal  was ' 
given  by  cannon-balls,  and  a  warm  fire  was  kept 
up  from  behind  the  mud  walls  for  some  time.  As 
soon,  however,  as  Coote  put  his  Englishmen  and 
his  sepoys  in  order  for  an  assault,  the  garrison  set 
fire  to  the  straw  and  matting  which  covered  the 
walls  to  protect  them  from  sun  and  rain,  and 
tied  out  of  the  fort,  wherein  Coote  found  rice  enough 
to  supply  an  army  of  10,000  men  for  a  whole  year. 
In  the  evening  Clive  came  up  with  his  main  body 
and  encamped  in  the  plain ;  but  the  next  day  the 
rainy  season  set  in  with  terrible  violence,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  for  his  army  in  the  houses  and 
mud  huts  of  the  town  of  Cutwah,  which  stood  near 
to  the  fort.  Nearly  every  day  since  he  had  begun 
his  march  Clive  had  sent  secret  messengers  to  Meer 
Jaffier ;  but  no  answer  from  that  chief  reached  him 
until  the  17th,  and  the  letter  then  received  was  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  Jaffier  confessed  to  him 
that  he  had  been  reconciled  to  the  nabob,  and  had 
taken  an  oath  to  be  true  to  him ;  adding,  however, 
that  all  this  signified  nothing,  and  that  he  still  ex- 
pected the  English  to  keep  their  engagements.  It 
was  not  easy  to  trust  a  man  who  could  swear  with 
so  much  readiness  on  every  side,  and  Clive  deter- 
mined not  to  cross  the  river  of  Cossimbuzar — 
the  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges — until  he 
should  obtain  some  further  securities  or  assur- 
ances that  Jaffier  really  intended  to  act  with  him. 
On  the  20th — the  anniversary  of  the  Black-hole 
— ^the  messenger  who  had  been  dispatched  by 
Mr.  Watts  to  Meer  Jaffier  returned  to  Cutwah, 
where  he  reported  to  Clive  that  he  had  gained 
access  to  that  chief,  but  that  while  conversing  with 
him  and  his  son  Meeran,  some  officers  came  into 
the  apartment  who  seemed  to  be  steadily  devoted 
to  the  nabob,  and  that  thereupon  Meeran,  changing 
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ably  be  expected  from  bim,  and  that  be  must  be 
gone.  Having  left  Karical  and  crossed  the  Cole- 
roon,  Lally  quitted  the  army,  and  with  an  escort 
rode  rapialy  to  Pondicberry,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  28th  of  August,  and  instantly  summoned  a 
council  with  the  view  of  stopping  the  anxious  ad- 
miral. The  council  agreed  with  bim  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  intended  expedition  against  Madras 
must  depend  in  good  part  on  the  co-operation  of 
the  squadron,  and  joined  him  in  appeals  and  re- 
monstrances :  but  d'Acbf^  declared  that  his  ships 
were  greatly  disabled,  and  his  crews  much  reduced 
by  the  combats  and  by  sickness ;  and  on  the  2nd 
of  September  he  took  his  departure  for  Mauritius. 
The  ill-humour  of  Lally,  always  attended  by  vio- 
lence and  imprudence,  was  heightened  by  hia  con- 
tinual want  of  money,  and  by  the  squadron  having 
fisdled  a  few  weeks  before  in  intercepting  two  of  the 
company's  ships  that  were  bound  to  Madras  with 
a  good  round  sum  on  board.  To  obtain  the  nerves 
of  war  he  resolved,  before  proceeding  on  his  grand 
object,  the  siege  of  Madras,  to  make  a  predatory 
excursion  to  Arcot,  which  was  defended  only  by  a 
few  English  sepoys  and  some  detachments  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali's  cowardly  cavalry.  But,  to  make  his 
journey  the  surer,  Lally,  by  means  of  the  son  of 
the  late  Chunda  Saheb,  made  a  bargain  before- 
hand with  the  commander  of  the  native  troo|>8, 
who  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  place  for  13,000  rupees 
and  employment  with  the  French  army.  Captur- 
ing on  his  way  three  or  four  minor  forts,  Lally 
reached  Arcot  on  the  4th  of  October,  and,  finding 
that  capital  of  the  Gamatic  open  to  him,  he  entered 
with  his  accustomed  pomp  and  parade,  in  the 
midst  of  long  salvos  of  artillery,  wherein  was  wasted 
much  gunpowder,  which,  in  the  state  of  his  finances, 
be  ought  to  have  husbanded.  But  fresh  disap- 
pointments awaited  this  gold-seeker; — all  the  mer- 
chants and  wealthier  inhabitants  had  departed  be- 
fore his  arrival,  and  even  the  poorer  sort  had  con- 
cealed their  money  and  most  valuable  effects.  **  Hia 
late  acquisitions,"  says  Orme,  "  had  not  hitherto 
reimbursed  the  expenses  of  the  field,  nor  established 
his  credit  to  borrow ;  so  that  his  treasury  could 
barely  supply  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  could 
not  provide  the  other  means  of  putting  his  army 
into  motion,  and  all  that  the  government  of  Pondi- 
cberry could  immediately  fiimish  was  10,000  ru- 
pees." On  his  advance  he  might  have  taken  the 
important  English  fort  and  possession  at  Chingle- 
put  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  but  he  had  most  impru- 
dently neglected  the  opportunity,  and  whilst  he 
was  parading  at  Arcot  the  government  of  Madras 
found  means  to  reinforce  the  place,  and  his  want 
of  money  and  of  time  now  prevented  his  making 
any  attempt  on  Chingleput.  Distributing  hia  troops 
into  cantonments,  Lally  himself  returned  to  Pondi- 
cberry, to  blame  every  body  and  every  thing  except 
his  own  folly  and  presumption.  On  his  first  arrival 
in  the  country  he  had  determined  to  be  sole  hero 
in  India ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  reduced  Fort  St. 
David  he  recalled  M.  Bussy  from  the  Deccan, 
speaking  contemptuously  of  tlie  character  and  ex- 


ploits of  that  truly  remarkable  man.  Bussy  had 
hitherto  been  left  by  the  French  court  with  the 
mere  rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  so  that  not  only 
Lally  and  Soupires,  but  also  six  or  seven  other 
officers  recently  arrived  from  France,  ignorant  of 
India  and  its  concerns,  and  in  otlier  essentials  his 
inferiors,  were  above  him  in  rank,  and  he  was  liable 
to  be  put  under  the  orders  of  any  one  of  them. 
But  all  these  French  officers  were  not  animated  by 
the  same  low  spirit  as  Lally.  *'  The  colonclis*' 
says  Orme,  **  sensible  of  the  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  his  abilities  and  his  experience 
and  reputation  in  the  country,  and  how  much  the 
opportunities  would  be  precluded  by  the  present 
inferiority  of  his  rank,  signed  a  declaration,  re* 
questing  cm  these  considerations  he  might  be  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general,  in  supercesaion  to 
themselves,  which  would  place  him  next  in  com- 
mand to  M.  Soupires.  The  public  zeal  which  dic- 
tated this  request  conferred  as  much  honour  on 
those  who  made  it,  as  their  testimony  on  M.  Bassy. 
Their  names,  highly  worthy  of  record  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  mostly  of  ancient  and  noble  descent — 
d'Estaing,  de  Landivisiau,  de  la  Faire,  Breteuil, 
Verdiere,  and  Crillon.  M.  Lally  could  nudce  no 
objection,  but  with  his  usual  asperity  imputed  the 
compliment  to  the  influence  of  M.  Buasy's  money, 
instead  of  his  reputation.*'  Lally  was  a  loud  and 
bold  talker,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  sentiments, 
and  Bussy  would  have  been  no  Frenchman  if  he 
had  not  resented  with  vivacity  these  various  attacks 
on  his  fame.  Ill  assorted  and  ill  agreed,  with 
rancorous  feelings  on  both  sides,  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed together  to  capture  Madras  and  root  out  the 
English  power  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  even  as 
Olive  had  rooted  out  the  French  in  Bengal.*  There 
was  shght  chance  of  their  succeeding.  Lally  be- 
lieved that  Bussy  must  have  made  an  enormous 
fortune  at  Golconda,  and  that,  like  Dupleix,  ho 
might  contribute  to  the  common  cause  by  large 
advances  of  money :  Bussv  protested  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  Lally,  though  he  did  not  believe 
him,  could  obtain  nothing  from  him.  But,  as  the 
army  must  be  fiimished  through  want  of  money  if 
they  stayed  at  Pondicberry,  it  was  resolved  to  move 
on.  By  contributing  60,000  rupees  of  his  own,  and 
setting  a  subscription  on  foot  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  council  of  Pondicberry — ail  very  poorly  pro- 
vided with  cash  or  averse  to  giving  or  lending—^Lally 
raised  94,000  rupees ;  and  with  Uiis  insignificant 
treasuref  and  an  army  of  2700  Europeans  and 
4000  native  troops,  sepoys,  and  others,  he  repaired 
to  Madras,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, without  money  and  almost  without  food 
for  the  troops.    The  English  had  made  a  good  use 

*  In  a  letter  to  Ba»y.  written  on  the  capture  of  Fort  St  Dwvtd. 
Lally  hadsuid,  "It  U  the  whole  of  Brituh  India  which  it  now  r«. 
maim  for  ns  to  attack.  I  do  not  conceal  ftt»m  you  that,  havinir  taken 
Madnis.  it  ia  my  resolution  to  repair  immediately,  by  land  urby  «a. 
to  the  liankd  of  the  Ganges,  where  vour  talents  and  experience  will 
be  of  the  Kreateet  Importance  to  me.  ' 

t  Mill,  Hist.  British  India.—Ormc  gives  another  account:—'*  Tlie 
arrival  of  a  vessel  at  Pondicberry  on  the  18th,  from  Mauritius 
which  brought  treaaure,  together  with  100.000  rapees  bioajffat  by  mI 
MoxRcin  fNm  Tripetti,  enabled  M.  Lally  to  put  the  Fr«icb  troona 
into  motion  again.  '^ 
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of  the  time  in  preparing  for  his  reception.  Admiral 
Pococke,  who  had  quitted  the  coaat  to  avoid  the 
monaoon,  had  previously  landed  100  marines  to  be 
joined  to  the  garrison :  a  considerable  body  of  na- 
tive cavalry,  headed  by  an  active  and  intelligent 
partisan,  had  been  engaged  to  scour  the  country, 
and  detachments  of  sepoys,  posted  at  intervals,  and 
communicating  with  these  flying  squadrons  of  horse, 
kept  open  the  road  to  Trichinopoly,  and  made  the 
roads  insecure  by  which  the  French  were  to  receive 
their  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Major  Lau- 
rence, Clive's  old  superior,  and  Mr.  Pigot,  held 
command  within  the  walls  of  Madras,  where  the 
total  of  the  force  collected  was  1158  Europeans, 
2220  sepoys,  and  200  of  Mohammed  Ali's  cavalry 
— ^these  last  being  scarcely  worth  their  rations.  On 
the  14th  of  December  the  French  took  possession 
of  the  black  town,  which  was  open  and  defenceless ; 
and  there  the  soldiers,  breaking  open  some  arrack 
stores,  got  drunk  and  mad,  and  committed  great 
disorders.  As  their  condition  was  reported  in  the 
fort,  a  sortie  was  resolved  upon ;  and  600  chosen 
men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Draper  (afterwards  Sir  William)  and  Major  Brere- 
ton,  with  two  field-pieces,  rudied  into  the  streets 
of  the  black  town.  Unluckily  the  drummers,  who 
were  all  little  black  boys,  struck  up  the  grenadiers' 
march  too  soon,  and  this  gave  warning  to  the  French, 
who  left  off  their  drinking,  plundering,  and  other 
pastimes,  and  running  to  their  arms  drew  up  at  a 
point  where  the  streets  were  very  narrow  and  crossed 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Those  who  were  drunk 
were  joined  by  others  who  were  sober,  till  the  whole 
number  far  exceeded  that  of  the  English  detach- 
ment. If  Bussy,  who  was  at  hand,  had  made  one 
of  the  bold  and  rapid  movements  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  make  when  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  for  his  own  glory,  he  might  have 
taken  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  the  English, 
blocked  up  in  the  narrow  streets,  must  either 
have  surrendered  or  have  been  destroyed.  But 
Bussy  remained  motionless,  and  afterwards  ex- 
cused his  conduct  by  saying  that  Lally,  his  supe- 
rior, had  sent  him  no  orders  to  move.  As 
the  affair  went,  the  detachment  retreated  to  the 
fort,  leaving  their  two  field-pieces  behind  them : 
they  had  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
sonera,  about  200  men,  and  had  inflicted  about  an 
equal  loss  on  the  foe.  Six  officers  were  killed  or 
mortally  wounded,  and  among  them  was  Major 
Poller,  who,  unable  to  bear  the  reflections  which 
bad  been  cast  upon  him  for  his  weak  and  unwise 
defence  of  Fort  St.  David,  threw  away  his  life  here 
to  prove  that  he  was  no  coward.  It  appears  that 
the  close  street  fight  was  extended  to  the  interior 
of  some  of  the  houses,  and  that  the  rancour  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  was  to  the  last  degree 
furious;  for  about  twenty  English  soldiers  were 
found  in  the  houses  stabbed  with  bayonets,  and 
with  their  French  antagonists  lying  dead  beside 
them.  Count  d'Estaing,  whom  we  have  seen  at  a 
later  period  engaged  in  the  American  war,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  beginning  of  the  affray  and 


conveyed  into  Madras.  An  Armenian  merchant, 
residing  in  the  black  town,  paid  Lally  80,000 
livres  for  having  saved  his  house  from  plunder, 
and  a  Hindu  partisan  lent  him  12,000  more.  With 
this  money  some  provisions  and  stores  were  pro- 
cured, and  the  French  began  to  erect  some  bat- 
teries. Lally  said  that  he  at  first  had  only  in- 
tended a  bombardment,  but  that  he  was  encouraged 
to  undertake  a  regular  siege  by  intelligence  that  a 
French  ship  had  arrived  at  Pondicherry  with 
1,000,000  of  livres.  Most  of  his  heavy  artillery 
was  still  at  sea,  and  a  corps  of  sepoys  took  his  onlv 
13-inch  mortar,  which  was  coming  by  land.  All 
his  warlike  means  were  as  deficient  as  those  of  the 
garrison  were  perfect,  and  dissensions  and  ill-will 
against  him  increased  among  his  officers.  His  con- 
dition was  rendered  still  more  desperate  by  the 
return  of  Admiral  Pococke  to  the  coast,  and  by  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Madras  of  two  frigates 
and  six  of  the  company's  ships,  having  on  board 
600  king's  troops  fresh  from  England.  This  was 
on  the  idth  of  February  (1759),  when  Lally  had 
been  two  months  and  four  days  under  the  walls  of 
Madras.  He  ought  to  have  been  gone  long  before, 
but  now  to  stay  or  go  was  not  at  his  option ;  even 
before  the  English  reinforcement  began  to  land,  the 
officer  who  commanded  in  the  trenches  quitted  his 
post  without  orders,  and  nothing  was  thought  of 
but  retreat  and  flight.  And  all  his  money,  includ- 
ing the  1,000,000  livres  from  Pondicherry,  and  all 
his  provisions,  were  exhausted;  he  had  thrown 
away  his  last  bomb  three  weeks  before,  and  he  had 
blazed  away  nearly  all  his  gunpowder.  Again 
pouring  out  invectives  and  blaming  everybody  but 
himself,  Lally  on  the  night  of  the  17th  decamped, 
as  silently  and  expeditiously  as  he  could,  with  his 
army  in  a  mutinous  state,  and  his  marauding 
hussars  threatening  to  go  over  to  the  English.  He 
was  distressed  greatly  on  his  retreat  by  the  want  of 
money  and  provisions ;  the  natives  knowing  his 
habits  removed  or  concealed  as  much  of  their  rice 
and  cattle  as  was  possible ;  and  occasionally  he  had 
to  feel  in  van  and  rear,  and  in  straggling  or  foraging 
parties,  the  sharp  execution  of  the  flying  columns  of 
native  horse,  and  the  deadly  animosity  of  the  coolies 
and  colleries,  who  glided  like  ghosts  round  his 
camp  and  stabbed  in  the  dark.  But  as  the  trea- 
sury at  Madras  was  also  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
through  the  heavy  drains  made  upon  it  during  the 
last  six  months,  and  as  several  of  the  chiefs  at 
Madura  and  other  places  were  showing  symptoms 
of  disaffection,  the  English,  so  far  from  pursuing 
Lally  inimediatelv,  did  not  take  the  field  till  the 
6th  of  March,  then,  with  1 156  Europeans,  1 570 
sepoys,  1120  colleries,  1956  horse,  and  ten  field- 
pieces,  of  which  two  were  twelve-pounders.  Major 
Laurence  commenced  his  march  to  Conjeveram, 
where  Lally  had  concentrated  his  forces,  but  was 
looking  in  vain  for  some  small  detachments  which 
he  had  entrusted  to  the  rebellious  brother  of 
Mohammed  Ali — ^for  they  had  all  been  murdered  by 
the  ally  whom  they  had  been  sent  to  assist,  and  who 
was  now  anxious  to  renew  his  friendship  with  tlie 
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English  and  his  allegiance  to  his  brother,  seeing 
that  the  star  of  Lally's  fortune  was  becoming  but  a 
glimmering  and  uncertain  light.  For  twenty-two 
days  the  French  and  English  armies  lay  encamped 
in  sieht  of  each  other.  After  this  inactivity  the 
English  struck  off  for  Wandewaeh,  entered  that 
town,  and  began  to  break  ground  against  the  fort. 
The  French  hurried  to  defend  the  place,  and  the 
English  giving  them  the  slip  hastened  back  and 
took  the  more  important  fort  of  Conjeveram.  On 
the  28th  of  May  both  Laurence  and  Lally  put  their 
armies  into  cantonments. 

In  the  hour  of  danger  or  alarm  the  presence  of 
Clive  on  the  Coromandel  coast  had  been  earnestly 
desired  by  all,  and  the  presidency  had  repeatedly 
urged  his  return ;  but  Clive  was  equally  wanted 
then,   and  continued  to  be  wanted,  in    Bengal, 
which  he  wisely  refused  to  quit  until  affairs  should 
be  settled.     Admiral  Pococke  continued  to  cruise 
between  Bombay  and  Pondicherry,  with  a  view 
of  intercepting  a  fresh  squadron  which  the  French 
expected  from  the  Mauritius.    Towards  the  end 
of  June  three   of  the    company's  ships  reached 
Madras  with  100  recruits,  and  the  welcome  in- 
telligence that  the  enterprising  Coote,  now  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, might  be  shortly  expected  on  the 
coast    with    1000   of  king's    troops.     But  the 
ships  brought  another  notice  not  quite  so  agree- 
able, namely,  that  the  company  intended  to  send 
out  no  more  money  to  either  of  the  presidencies  till 
the  following  year  (1160),  as  they  believed  that  the 
treasures  acquired  in  Bengal  ought  to  suffice  for 
the  current  expenses  of  all  British  India.     At  the 
end  of  July  the  first  division  of  the  promised  troops 
arrived  at  Negapatam,   where  Admiral  Pococke 
lay  with  his  squadron.     On  the  20th  of  August 
Pococke  bore  away  for  Trincomalee,  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  where  he  discovered  his  old  adversary, 
M.  d'Ache,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  (three  of 
which  were  fresh  from  Europe)  and  three  frigates. 
The  English  squadron  consisted  of  nine  ships  of 
the  line,  one  frigate,  two  of  the  company's  ships, 
and  a  fire-ship ;  their  entire  number  of  guns  being 
114  less  than  that  of  the  French.     Pococke  deter- 
mined on  an  immediate  action,  butthe  currents,  the 
wind,  and  the  weather  prevented  the  close  meeting 
of  the  fleets  till  the  10th  of  September,  when,  after 
a  sharp  action  of  two  hours'  duration,  the  careful 
Frenchman  once  more  retired  before  the  flag  of 
Pococke.  From  the  usual  difference  in  their  modes 
of  firing,  the  English  suffered  most  in  their  rigging, 
and  the  French  lost  the  greater  number  of  men. 
D'Ache,  having  all  his  top-masts  standing,  got  safe 
to   Pondicherry — ^which  was  his  object — several 
days  before    Pococke   could    reach  Negapatam. 
The  arrival  of  the  squadron  saved  the   French 
council  from  absolute  despair :  it  brought  to  them 
only  180  men,  but  it  brought  what  was  more 
needed  than  soldiers,  it  poured  into  the  empty 
coffers  at  Pondicherry  specie  to  the  amount  of 
about  16,000/.  sterling,  and  a  quantity  of  dia- 
monds valued  at  17,000/.,  which  had  been  taken 
in  an  English  East  Indiaman«    But  d'AchtS  had 


scarcely  landed  these  precious  commodities,  when 
he  again  intimatai  that  he  must  leave  the  coast 
imm«liately  and  return  to  the  Manritiufl;  hk 
orders  being  peremptory  to  take  care  of  his  ships^ 
whose  leas  France  could  ill  a£brd  at  this  cristB  of 
a  losing  war  in  Europe,  in  Canada,  and  neuiy 
everywhere  else.  But  the  French  on  shore  repve- 
sented  that  Pondicherry  must  be  lost,  that  everything 
they  had  obtained  on  the  coast  ai  Coromandel 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  English  fleet  and  army,  if 
the  ships  were  withdrawn ;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Pondicherry,  civil  and  military,  assembled  in 
council  and  signed  a  vehement  protest;  but  neither 
this  nor  anyt^g  else  could  prevail  upon  d'Ache 
to  alter  or  delay  his  departure.  He  was,  however, 
induced  to  land  and  leave  behind  him  400  Caffies 
who  had  been  serving  in  his  fleet,  and  500  Emo- 
peans,  partly  marines  and  partly  sailors. 

Before  tlus  arrival  of  the  dollara  and  diamonds, 
the  French  army  in  cantonments  were  reduced 
to  an  extremity  of  distress,  and  even  LaUy's  own 
regiment  had  mutinied  for  want  of  pay.  The 
English,  who  had  surprised  and  taken  the  fort  of 
Covrepawk  in  July,  were  enooun^ed,  by  the  dis- 
organized state  of  the  enemy,  to  make  an  at* 
tempt  upon  Wandewash,  and  on  the  26th  of 
September  their  whole  army,  under  the  oonunand 
of  Colonel  Brereton,  marched  from  Conjeveram 
for  this  purpose.  Their  approach,  however,  re- 
stored the  French  to  some  discipline  and  spirit ; 
they  gathered  within  and  around  the  menaced  fort, 
and  an  assault  was  repelled  with  the  loss  of  200  of 
the  English.  But  in  other  directions  the  French 
lost  ground  almost  daily ;  they  were  in  rags  and 
half  starved,  and  Lally's  only  remaining  hope  was, 
that  the  money  received  at  Pondicherry  was  more 
than  was  reported,  and  that  he  and  his  troops 
might  obtain  the  greater  part  of  it.  Nor  were 
quarrels  and  cabals  in  his  own  camp  and  quarten 
the  only  bitter  firuit  which  Lally  gathered  by  re- 
calhng  Bussy  from  the  Deccan.  The  English 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  that  prevailing 
man  to  commence  negotiations  with  several  native 
chiefs  in  the  Deccan,  and  even  with  Salibut  Jung 
himself,  and  Clive  from  Bengal  had  detached 
Colonel  Fordeto  the  Northern  Circars,  those  valu- 
able provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to  Bussy. 
Forde,  with  500  British  troops,  2100  native  troops, 
6  field-pieces,  24  six-pounders  for  battery,  a 
howitzer,  and  an  eight-inch  mortar,  proceeded  by 
sea  to  Vizagapatam.  There  he  landed  and  joined 
the  army  of  Anunderauze,  who  had  engaged  to  co* 
operate  against  the  French  in  the  hope  that  the 
English  would  secure  him  in  sundry  territorial 
claims,  and  eventually  make  him  sovereign  of  the 
Deccan.  Before  starting  together  a  treaty  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  English  colonel  and  the 
Indian  rajah.  In  the  first  place  all  plunder  was  to 
be  equally  divided ;  all  the  countries  that  should 
be  conquered  were  to  be  left  to  the  rajah,  who  was 
to  collect  the  revenues,  &c.,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  seaports  and  towns  at  the  moudis 
of  the  rivers,  which,  with  the  revenues  of  the  dis* 
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tricts  annexed  to  them,  vere  to  belong  to  the  com- 
pany ;  and  no  treaty  for  the  disposal  or  restitution  of 
the  possessions  of  either  party  was  to  be  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  both.     And  it  was  finally  agreed, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  rajahy  that  he  should  supply  50,000  rupees  per 
month  for  the  expense  of  the  English  army,  and 
6000  for  the  expenses  of  the  officers.     They  then 
advanced  to  Peddapore,   and   there  encountered 
M.  Conflans,  who  had  been  left  by  Bussy  in  com- 
mand of  a  French  force,  strong  enough  to  have 
kept  in  awe  the  unwarlike  Hindus,  but  too  weak 
to  stand  against  the  English  force  now  miexpectedly 
brought  against  them.     In   preparing  for  battle 
Forde's  first  care  was  to  get  his  precious  allies^  the 
troops  of  the  rajah,  out  of  the  way,  for  he  knew 
that  they  would  not  fight,  and  could  produce  only 
confusion.     In  numbers  Conflans's  French  troops 
were  equal  to  Forde's,  and  the  defensive  position 
they  occupied  was  a  good  one  :  their  artillery  was 
abundant,  and  to  oppose  to  the  English  sepoys  they 
had  6000  sepoys  of  their  own,  and  500  native 
horse.  But  M.  Conflans  quitted  his  strong  ground, 
the  French  infantry  got  into  disorder  in  pursuing 
a  portion  of  Forde's  sepoys,  and  then  the  English 
troops,  who  had  been  concealed  by  a  standing  crop 
of  Indian  com,  fell  upon  the  French,  routed  them 
with  a  terrible  loss,  and  took  the  best  of  their  field- 
pieces.    Conflans,  further  discouraged  by  the  reso- 
lute behaviour  of  some  of  the  English  sepoys  under 
Captain  Knox,  retreated  to  his  camp ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  of  the  ground  and  the  fire 
of  some  heavy  artillery  which  he  had  kept  there, 
he  was  soon  driven  from  the  height  by  Colonel 
Forde.     Some  of  the  French  threw  down  their 
arms  and  cried  for  quarter ;  but  the  greater  part 
made  a  sauve  qui  pent  flight.     Conflans  had  had 
the  forethought  to  send  off  the  military  treasure 
on  two  camels,  but  the  spoils  of  the  field  were  very 
considerable : — 30  pieces  of  cannon,  most  of  which 
were  brass  ;  50  tumbrils  and  other  carriages  laden 
with  ammunition;   seven  mortars  from  8  to  13 
inches,  with  a  large  provision  of  shells;  1000 
draught  bullocks,  and  all  the  tents  of  the  French 
battalion.     M.  Conflans  galloped  firom  the  field  on 
a  good  horse ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  never  drew 
rein  until  he  reached,  at  night,  the  town  of  Rajah- 
mundry,  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
When  the  rout  of  the  French  began,  Forde,  think- 
ing that  they  might  then  have  some  heart  and  be 
of  some  use,  called  up  Anunderauze's  500  horse ; 
but  he  might  as  well  have  called  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,  for  these  black  cavaliers,  and  all  their 
infjantry  as  weU,  with  the  rajah  in  the  midst  of 
them,  had  conveniently   found  a  deep  but   dry 
tank,  where  they  had  remained  cowering  during 
the  whole  of  the  action,  and  from  which  they 
refiised  to  move  so  long  as  there  were  cannon-balls 
and  bullets  flying  about*      And,  unfortunately, 
Anunderauze  would  no  more  pay  than  fight,  so 
that  for  several  weeks  Forde,  who  had  spent  all  the 
money  he  had  brought  with  him,  was  reduced  to 

•  Orme. 


a  stand-still.  The  French,  however,  still  worse 
off,  kept  retreating ;  Rajahmundry  was  abandoned, 
and  Conflans  sought  refuge  in  Masulipatam,  urg- 
ing Salibut  Jung  to  send  him  some  assistance,  and 
representing  in  strong  terms  to  that  subahdar,  that 
the  English  if  left  unopposed  would  make  Uiem- 
selves  masters,  not  merely  of  the  sea-coast  which 
he  had  ceded  to  Bussy,  but  of  the  whole  of  the 
Deccan.  Salibut  Jung  responded  to  these  appeals 
by  putting  an  army  in  motion,  and  by  collecting 
other  troops  at  Grolconda  and  Hyderabad.  After  a 
mischievous  delay  Colonel  Forde  obtained  a  little 
money  from  the  rajah,  and  marching  through 
Ellore,  where  several  native  chiefs  joined  him,  he 
arrived,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1759,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Masulipatam,  Conflans's  abiding  place, 
and  the  most  important  and  strongest  place  the 
French  had  on  that  coast.  The  troops  within 
were  more  numerous  than  the  besiegers,  yet  Colonel 
Forde,  by  making  an  assault  on  three  points  at  the 
same  moment,  induced  Conflans  to  surrender,  and 
after  a  siege  of  only  twelve  days  Masulipatam  re- 
mained to  the  English.* 

The  victorious  flag  had  not  been  hoisted  a 
week  over  the  walls,  when  two  French  ships,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  300  men,  appeared  in  the 
offing.  They  went  back;  but  the  army  of  the 
subahdar,  which  had  been  marching  to  the  relief 
of  Conflans,  halted  where  it  was,  and  soon  re- 
ceived in  their  camp  the  English  commander, 
not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  friend  and  ally.  Sali- 
but Jimg,  seeing  that  the  English  were  every- 
where victorious,  and  considering  that  their  pro- 
tection and  assistance  would  be  as  valuable  as  that 
of  the  French  had  been,  readily  entered  into  a  new 
treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  a  considerable  territory 
about  Masulipatam  to  the  English,  bound  himself 
not  to  permit  for  the  future  any  French  settlement 
in  his  dominions,  and  to  oblige  the  French  army 
of  observation  collected  at  Rajahmundry  to  evacuate 
the  country  and  cross  the  Kistna  within  fifteen 
days ;  the  English  on  their  part  agreeing  to  sup- 
port him  against  his  enemies  in  general,  and  his 
rebellious  brother  Nizam  Ali  in  particular.  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  the  subahdar  should  never 
more  have  recourse  to  French  assistance  or  call  in 
any  troops  of  that  nation ;  that  Anunderauze  should 
not  be  called  to  account  for  whatsoever  he  had  col- 
lected out  of  the  governments  of  the  French,  nor  for 
the  tributes  of  his  own  country  for  the  present 
year.  Colonel  Forde,  who  had  been  received  with 
high  honours  in  the  subahdar's  camp,  had  the 
better  part  or  the  greater  advantage  in  this  treaty, 
as  his  promises  were  general  and  prospective,  and 
the  subahdar's  cessions  positive  and  immediate.f 

•  When  Forde  ordered  the  assault  hto  conditioa  was  very  critleal : 
he  hnd  only  powder  for  his  batteries  for  two  days;  the  army  of 
Salibat  Jans  was  approaching ;  a  French  force,  nearly  equal  to  hU 
own,  had  collected  again  at  R^ahmundry ;  and  Conflans  was  expect- 
ing the  daily  arrival  of  300  fresh  troops  from  Fondicherry. 

t  In  addition  to  Masulipatam,  eight  districts,  as  well  as  the  juris- 
diction over  the  territory  of  Ni^ampotam,  with  the  districts  of 
CodoTor  and  Wacalmaanar,  were  granted  to  the  English  without 
the  reserve  of  fine  or  military  service.  The  whole  of  the  territorj' 
thus  ceded  extended  eighty  miles  along  the  coa^ttand  tweuty  inland ; 
the  revenue  was  estimated  at  400,000  rupees  a-year. 
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AsBoon  as  the  compact  was  concluded  the  subah- 
dar  offered  to  Colonel  Forde  for  his  own  private  ac- 
count and  profit  a  considerable  district  as  jaghire 
if  he  would  instantly  join  him  and  march  against  his 
rebellious  younger  brother  Nizam  Ali ;  but  Forde  at 
the  same  time  invited  the  subahdar  to  join  the  Eng- 
lish in  an  immediate  expedition  against  the  French 
at  Rajahmundry,  then  avowedly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subahdar's  elder  brother  Bassaulet 
Jung,  who  had  an  army  on  foot  at  no  great  distance. 
The  subahdar,  finding  Forde  immoveable,  quitted 
him  and  marched  away  into  the  interior  in  no  very 
good  humour  with  his  new  allies.  As  Forde  pre- 
pared to  march  against  them  the  French  broke  up 
from  Rajahmundr}',  crossed  the  Kistna,  and  marched 
to  the  westward,  the  subahdar's  elder  brother  hav- 
ing promised  that  he  would  take  them  into  his  pay 
in  a  short  time.  The  English  factories  which  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  successes  of  Bussy  were 
immediately  re-established,  and  Forde  with  his 
little  army  remained  at  Masulipatam  till  he  should 
receive  further  orders  from  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  or  rather  from  Clive,  who  originated  and 
directed  every  great  measure,  taking,  in  all  cases  of 
indecision  and  doubt,  the  responsibility  upon  him- 
self, and  not  unfrequently  treating  the  council  with 
contempt  For  many  months  he  had  acted  as  if 
he  had  been  governor-general  of  Bengal  or  of  all 
India,  though  his  real  place  was  on  the  Ck)ro- 
mandel  coast,  and  his  rank  merely  that  of  governor 
of  Fort  St.  David.  The  directors  at  home,  after 
the  catastrophe  at  Calcutta  and  the  misconduct  of 
-Drake,  had  appointed  a  very  absurd  sort  of 
government  by  rotation,  but  the  members  of  this 
government  themselves  made  Clive  tlieir  president ; 
and  immediately  after,  learning  the  particulars  of 
his  victory  at  Plassey,  the  court  of  directors  sent  out 
his  appointment  to  be  governor  of  Bengal.* 

Meer  Jaffier  very  soon  required  the  assistance 
of  those  who  had  made  him  nabob.     Many  native 
chiefs  rebelled  against  him,  and  far  and  near  he  was 
almost  surrounded  by  enemies,  all  eager  for  his 
throne,  or  for  a  slice  out  of  his  rich  territories.   Mo- 
hammed Kooly  Khan  the  lord  of  Allahabad,  the 
rajahs  Sunder-Sing  and  Bulwant-Sing,  and,  most 
powerful  of  all,  his  neighbour  Soujah  Dowlah,  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  were  united — ^as  far  as  such  beings 
could  unite  in  one  object — against  Meer  Jaffier ; 
and  their  cause  received  the  high  sanction  of  the 
name  and  afterwards  the  assistance  of  the  Mogul  of 
Delhi's  eldest  son,  the  Shah  Zada,  who  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  Rohilcund,  and  had,  at  the  time, 
a  considerable  army  of  Rohillas,  half  soldiers  and 
half  robbers  by  profession,  but  a  hardier  and  a 
braver  race  than  any  in  the  lower  parts  of  Hin- 
dustan.    In  a  short  time^the  Shah  Zada  descended 
from  Rohilcund  with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
Rohillas,  Mahrattas,  Jauts,  and  Afghans  ;  and  other 
forces  were  expected  to  join  him  on  his  advance. 
The  successor  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah  thought  he  had  no 
help  or  hope  except  in  Clive,  and  he  showered 
lettera  and  messages  upon  him,  and  constantly  be- 

•  Sir  John  Maleolm,  Life  of  Clive. 


sieged  with  prayers  and  agents  the  new  English 
resident  at  Moorshedabad — Mr.  Warren  Hast- 
ings— ^who  had  arrived  in  India  as  a  young  writer 
in  the  year  1750,  as  poor  and  as  friendless  as  Clive, 
who,  if  not  the  first  to  discover  his  abilities  and 
energy  of  character,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
that  gave  him  any  important  promotion.  Warren 
Hastings,  had  a  near  view  of  the  imbecility  and  con- 
fusion of  the  nabob's  court  and  government— aeon- 
fusion  worse  confounded  by  the  intrigues  and  vices 
of  the  nabob's  son  Mecran — and  he  wrote  nearly 
every  day  to  his  patron  Clive  that  all  classes  con- 
fided in  him,  and  in  him  alone  ;  that  without  his 
intervention  the  whole  fabric  of  government  would 
fall  to  pieces  by  intestine  broils,  and  Orissa  and 
Bahar  be  severed  from  Bengal  even  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  invaders  from  Rohilcund.  Weakened 
by  the  force  detached  to  the  Circars  under  Forde, 
and  by  other  detachments  sent  to  Madras,  Clive  at 
this  moment  could  only  count  in  Bengal  about  300 
British  infantry,  100  artillery,  and  2500  disciplined 
sepoys.  Yet  with  this  force  he  not  only  resolved 
to  meet  the  mighty  confederacy  which  threatened 
Meer  Jaffier,  but  he  also  sent  orders  to  Forde  to  con- 
tinue his  conquests,  and  then  to  proceed  not  to  Ben- 
gal, to  join  and  assist  him,  but,  if  needed,  to  Madras, 
there  to  finish  the  Indian  story  of  Count  Lally.  He 
informed  Warren  Hastings  that  the  dissension  and 
treachery  reigning  at  Moorshedabad  gave  him  far 
more  uneasiness  than  the  Shah  Zada's  army.  To 
the  trembling  nabob  himself  he  wrote : — "  I  would 
not  have  you  think  of  coming  to  any  terms  with 
him,  but  proceed  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
defend  your  city  to  the  last.  On  Monday  the  last 
of  this  month  I  shall  take  the  field,  and  will  have 
everything  in  readiness  to  march  to  your  assistance 
if  necessary.  Rest  assured  that  the  English  are 
your  staunch  and  firm  friends,  and  that  they  never 
desert  a  cause  in  which  they  have  once  taken  part*** 
This  letter  was  dated  the  10th  of  February,  1759. 
A  few  days  after  Clive  heard  that  the  nabob  was 
thinking  of  purchasing  the  retreat  of  the  Shah 
Zada,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to  dissuade  him  from 
a  measure  which  would  only  have  tempted  others  to 
make  similar  inroads.  **  I  have  heard,"  wrote 
Clive,  "  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  I  can  scarce 
give  credit  to ;  it  is  that  you  are  going  to  offer  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  king's  son ;  if  you  do  this  you 
will  have  the  nabob  of  Oude,  the  Mahrattas,  and 
many  more  come  from  all  parts  of  the  confines  of 
your  country,  who  will  bully  you  out  of  money  till 
you  have  none  left  in  your  treasury."  And  then, 
with  a  little  cajolery  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  poor 
creature  he  was  writing  to,  he  added  : — "  What  will 
be  said  if  the  great  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  subab  of  this 
country,  who  commands  an  army  of  60,000  meo, 
should  offer  money  to  a  boy  who  has  scarcely  a 
soldier  with  him  ?"  Clive  also  wrote  repeatedly  to 
the  Hindu  governor  of  Patna,  Ramnarrain,  whose 
fidelity  to  tiie  nabob  was  much  doubted,  and  who 
appears  indeed  to  have  almost  concluded  a  bargain 
with  the  enemy  to  open  the  gates  of  Patna  to  them 
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as  Boon  as  they  should  approach  it  from  Allahabad. 
On  the  12th  of  February,  Olive  conjured  this  gover- 
nor to  be  firm  and  bold,  and  defend  the  city  to  the 
utmost ;  and  the  concluding  words  of  his  letter 
contained  a  fact  which  was  well  calculated  to  make 
an  impression.  "  I  have  this  day,"  said  Clive, 
"  pitched  my  tent,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
if  it  be  necessary,  I  will  come  to  your  assistance." 
But  the  strangest  part  of  the  active  correspondence 
carried  on  at  this  juncture  was  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Mogul's  son,  the  Shah  Zada,  in  imperial  and 
oriental  style,  to  "  The  most  High  and  Mighty  Pro- 
tector of  the  Great " — i,  e,  Clive.  "  In  this  happy 
time,"  said  the  epistle,  "  with  a  view  of  making 
the  tour  of  Patna  and  Bengal,  I  have  erected  my 
standard  of  glory  at  this  place.  It  is  my  pure  in- 
tention to  bestow  favour  upon  you,  the  high  and 
mighty,  and  all  faithful  servants,  agreeable  to  their 
conduct.  This  world  is  like  a  garden  of  flowers  in- 
terspersed with  weeds  and  thorns ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, rbot  out  the  bad,  that  the  faithful  and  good 
ryots  (God  willing)  may  rest  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Know  you,  who  are  great,  that  it  is  proper 
you  should  pay  a  due  obedience  to  this  my  iirman, 
and  make  it  your  business  to  pay  your  respects  to 
me  like  a  faithful  servant,  which  will  be  great  and 
happy  for  you.  It  is  proper  you  should  be  earnest 
in  doing  this,  when,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you 
stand  high  in  my  favour.  Know  this  must  be  done." 
Clive  also  received  a  flowery  epistle  from  the  Shah 
Zada's  chief  minister,  and  another  from  his  chief 
general,  Fyaz  Ali  Khan,  who  assured  him  that  the 
Shah  had  thoughts  of  doing  great  things  by  his 
(Clive's)  counsel  and  in  conjunction  with  him. 
Apprehending  that  this  part  of  the  correspondence, 
and  other  matters,  might  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  cause  great  consternation,  Clive 
enclosed  all  the  letters  to  the  nabob,  in  one  of  his 
own,  wherein  he  said  that  several  of  the  Shah 
Zada*8  agents  had  been  with  him.  "  They  made 
me,"  he  observed,  "  offers  of  provinces  upon  pro- 
vinces, with  whatever  my  heart  could  desire ;  but, 
could  he  give,  as  well  as  offer  me,  the  whole  empire 
of  Hindustan,  it  would  have  no  weight  with  the 
£nglish.  I  am  well  assured,  too,  that  he  wrote  to 
every  man  of  consequence  in  these  parts ;  which 
convinces  me  that  he  has  designs  against  these  pro- 
vinces. It  is  the  custom  of  the  English  to  treat 
the  persons  of  ambassadors  as  sacred,  and  I  told  the 
Shah  Zada's  agents  as  much ;  but  at  the  same  time 
warned  them  never  to  come  near  me  again,  for  if 
they  did  I  would  take  their  heads  for  their  pains."* 
Clive,  however,  who  had  received  a  high  title  of 
nobility  from  the  Great  Mogul,  together  with  the 
confirmation  of  Meer  Jaffier's  elevation  to  the  mus- 
nud,  was  well  aware  that  the  name  of  the  descend- 
ant of  Tamerlane  still  imposed  respect  on  millions 
of  the  natives  of  India,  although  the  power  of  that 
imperial  name  was  now  the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade, 
and  defied  and  set  at  nought  even  by  those  who  paid 
their  half  superstitious,  half  involuntary  homage  to 
the  name ;  and  on  this  as  on  other  occasions  he 
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most  carefully  sought  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
feelings  and  punctilios  of  the  country.  In  dis- 
missing the  last  envoys  of  the  Shah  Zada,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  that  prince,  in  the  most  respectful  terms, 
and  expressive  of  a  still  higher  reverence  for  his 
father  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had  neither  ordered 
the  expedition  of  his  son,  nor  had  the  power  to  pre- 
vent it,  being  in  fact,  even  at  Delhi,  little  more 
than  a  state  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers 
and  nobles.  "  I  have  had  the  honour,"  wrote 
Chve,  "  to  receive  your  highness's  firman.  It  gives 
me  great  concern  to  find  that  this  country  must  be- 
come a  scene  of  troubles.  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  sunnud  [patent] 
from  the  emperor,  appointing  me  a  munsubdar  of  the 
rank  of  6000  foot  and  5000  horse,  which  constitutes 
me  a  servant  of  his ;  and,  as  I  have  not  received 
any  orders,  either  from  the  emperor  or  vizier,  ac- 
quainting me  of  your  coming  down  here.  I  cannot 
pay  that  due  regard  to  your  highness' s  orders  which 
I  should  otherwise  wish  to  do.  I  must  fiirther 
beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  under  the  strictest 
engagements  with  the  present  subahdar  of  these 
provinces  to  assist  him  at  all  times ;  and  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  English  nation  to  be  guilty  of  in- 
sincerity.''* Clive  began  his  march  on  the  25th  of 
February,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Moor- 
shedabad.  Here  be  had  a  long  conference  with 
the  nabob,  when  he  endeavoured  to  make  him 
sensible  of  his  past  misccmduct,  which,  by  creating 
internal  dissension,  had  brought  upon  him  the  evils 
of  war  and  invasion.  According  to  his  own  account 
he  must  have  rated  Meer  Jaiiier  very  roundly,  but 
then,  to  revive  his  spirits  and  to  prove  to  the  always 
doubting  people  that  there  was  no  interruption  to 
their  friendship,  he  rode  abroad  on  the  same  ele- 
phant with  the-  nabob,  and  showed  a  determination 
to  support  him  in  his  administration.  And  when, 
on  the  1 3th  of  March,  he  left  Moorshedabad  to  ad- 
vance upon  Patna,  he  took  the  nabob's  son  with 
him.  Just  before  starting  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
secret  committee,  telling  them  that  the  enemy  from 
the  north  had  reached  the  river  which  divides  Oude 
from  Bahar,  and  were  expected  soon  to  be  at  Patna, 
the  capital  of  the  latter  province ;  but  he  added,  in 
a  tone  of  perfect  confidence,  that  with  his  400  Eng- 
lish and  2500  sepoys  Itt  would  soon  give  a  good 
account  of  the  Shah  Zada,  although  his  army  was 
estimated  to  be  50,000  strong.  At  this  moment 
he  did  not  know  whether  M.  Law  and  his  fugitive 
band  had  joined  the  invaders  or  not.  On  arriving 
at  Shahabad,  Clive  received  intelligence  that  Ram- 
narrain,  the  governor  of  Patna,  had  abandoned  his 
post  and  gone  over  to  the  Shah.  Upon  this  he 
wrote  to  Meer  JaflGier,  telling  him  to  give  over  the 
sports  and  pastimes  of  the  Hooley— the  carnival  of 
the  Indians — in  which  the  nabob  was  then  busily 
engaged  at  Moorshedabad,  and  hasten  to  the  field 
if  he  desired  to  preserve  his  country.  To  Ram- 
narrain,  whom  he  had  served  on  many  occasions, 
and  whom  he  had  preserved  from  the  treachery  and 
rapacity  of  Meer  Jaflier  and  Meeran,  he  wrote  at 
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l!»c  same  moment — "  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see, 
nor  ears  to  hear,  the  letter  I  have  now  received  from 
Mr.  Amyatt ;  nor  could  aught  but  the  great  con- 
fidence I  have  in  him  induce  me  to  give  credit  to 
its  contents.  Have  you  no  sense  of  the  obligations 
you  are  under  to  me  for  all  the  cares  and  pains 
I  have  taken  for  you  ?  If  you  had  not  courage 
equal  to  the  occasion,  yet  what  could  have  induced 
you  to  act  so  imprudent  a  part  ?  What  power  has 
the  Shah  Zada  to  resist  the  united  forces  of  the  na- 
bob and  the  English  ?  Think  then  what  will  be 
your  fate.  For  God's  sake  reflect  on  the  duty  you 
owe  to  your  master,  to  my  friendship,  and  to  your 
own  safety.  Turn  from  this  bad  design,  and  act 
in  such  a  manner  that  your  master  may  be  satisfied 
with  you,  and  the  world  acknowledge  you  worthy 
of  the  friendship  I  have  shown  you.  Should  you, 
from  want  of  courage,  forsake  your  city,  be  assured 
it  will  not  remain  ten  days  in  the  Shah  Zada's 
power,"  The  fact,  however,  proved  to  be  that 
Ramnarrain  had  not  run  away  to  the  enemy,  but 
was  only  thinking'  of  doing  so ;  and  when  he  re- 
ceived this  letter,  after  some  few  words  on  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  means  of  defence,  he  declared 
that  he  would  defend  Patna,  and  prove  true  to  the 
nabob.  In  effect,  encouraged  by  the  rapid  marches 
of  the  English,  that  Hindu  did  prove  true  and 
steady,  and  the  next  news  Clive  received  of  him 
was,  that  he  had  repelled  two  assaults  made  upon 
the  place.  However,  not  to  trust  too  much  to 
Hindu  valour,  Clive  hurried  forward  a  detach- 
ment of  his  own  sepoys  under  the  command  of 
Ensign  Mathews  to  assist  in  the  defence.  But 
the  dread  of  Olive's  name  alone  was  sufficient 
to  disperse  the  invading  army  ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  April,  the  day  before  Mathews  could  reach 
Patna,  the  Shah  Zada,  though  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  some  of  the  bastions,  raised  the  siege, 
and  began  to  retreat  in  the  greatest  disorder.  M. 
Law  with  his  small  party  joined  the  prince  on  the 
day  of  this  retreat,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
halt  and  make  another  attack.  While  on  his  march 
from  MooTshedabad,  Clive  had  received  a  letter 
from  Meer  Jaffier  informing  him  that  he  had 
the  commands  of  the  Great  Mogul  to  seize  the 
person  of  his  contumacious  or  rebellious  son,  the 
Shah  Zada.  The  imperial  firman,  which  the  nabob 
enclosed,  was  of  course  the  edict  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  Gazee-u-Deen,  against  whose  usurped  au- 
thority the  young  prince  had  in  the  first  instance 
taken  up  arms ;  it  ran  in  these  words : — "  Know 
that  you  are  under  the  shadow  of  my  favour. 
Some  ill-designing  people  have  turned  the  brain 
of  my  beloved  son,  and  are  carrying  him  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire,  which  must  be  the 
cause  of  much  trouble  and  ruin  to  my  country.  I 
therefore  order  you,  who  are  my  servant,  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Patna,  and  secure  the  person 
of  my  son,  and  keep  him  there.  You  are  likewise 
to  punish  his  attendants,  that  other  people  may 
take  warning  thereby.  In  doing  this  you  will 
gain  my  favour  and  have  a  good  name.  Know 
this  must  be  done."  ,  The  vizier,  moreover,  wrote 


a  letter  of  the  same  purport  to  Clive  himself,  who 
could  thus  quote  the  sanction  of  the  court  of  Delhi 
to  and  for  all  he  undertook.  The  '^  Daring  in 
War,"  the  **  Protector  of  the  Great,"  entered 
Patna  without  any  parade  of  triumph,  but  there 
were  few  that  saw  him  there  but  felt  he  was  in 
reality  the  lord  of  all  that  part  of  India.  Mean- 
while the  Shah  Zada,  continuing  his  precipitate 
retreat,  had  crossed  the  river  Caramnassa  into 
Oude.  The  nabob  of  Oude,  who  had  prepared  to 
join  him  if  he  had  been  successful,  now,  with  true 
Indian  faith,  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the 
fugitive  prince,  who,  deserted  by  the  troops  and 
abandoned  by  his  followers,  knew  not  whom  to 
trust  or  whither  to  fly.  Considering  that  Clive  had 
more  power  and  more  generosity  than  any  one  else  to 
whom  he  could  address  himself,  he  wrote  a  humble 
and  imploring  letter  to  him,  and  forwarded  it  by 
an  officer  who  enjoyed  his  confidence.  "  I  find," 
says  Clive,  in  a  note  written  at  the  moment,  ''  that 
he  wants,  in  his  present  distress,  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  English,  from  a  conviction  that  there  is 
none  else  in  whom  he  can  trust.  I  have  consulted 
with  Ramnarrain,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the 
nabob  can  never  be  safe,  should  a  person  of  his 
high  rank  be  admitted  into  these  provinces ;  and 
that  his  presence  would  expose  the  country  to  con- 
tinual commotions.  I  have,  therefore,  answered 
him,  that  my  connexions  with  the  nabob  were  of  so 
solemn  a  nature  as  would  not  allow  of  my  afford- 
ing him  any  protection ;  and  on  that  account  ad- 
vised him  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  as  I  was  now 
upon  the  point  of  marching  to  the  Caramnassa." 
Notwithstanding  the  decided  answer  he  got,  the 
fugitive  prince,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress, 
sent  several  more  letters  or  messages  to  Clive,  who 
resolutely  persisted  in  his  first  determination,  but, 
out  of  compassion,  sent  his  unhappy  correspondent 
a  present  of  500  gold  mohurs,  or  about  1000/. 
sterling,  to  enable  him  to  escape  to  some  safer 
country.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  prince — ap- 
parently the  last  he  wrote— Clive  said,  '*  I  have 
received  repeated  orders  from  the  vizier,  and  even 
from  the  emperor,  not  only  to  oppose  your  high- 
ness, but  even  to  lay  hold  of  your  person.  I  am 
sorry  to  acquaint  your  highness  with  these  dis- 
agreeable things,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  Were  I  to 
assist  your  highness  in  any  respect,  it  would  be 
attended  with  the  ruin  of  this  country.  It  is  better 
that  one  should  suffer,  however  great,  than  that  so 
many  thousands  should  be  rendered  unhappy.  I 
have  only  to  recommend  your  highness  to  the 
Almighty's  protection.  I  wish  to  God  it  were  in 
my  power  to  assist  you,  but  it  is  not  I  am  now 
on  my  march  to  the  Caramnassa,  and  earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  you  to  withdraw  before  I  arrive," 
The  Shah  Zada  took  this  last  hint,  continued  his 
flight,  and  was  reported  to  be  going  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Gazipore  country.  Clive  then  directed  his  ' 
arms  against  some  Rajpoot  and  hill  chiefs  of  Bahar, 
who  had  invited  and  assisted  the  Shah  Zada,  and, 
having  reduced  them  to  submission,  rather  by 
policy  than  by  fighting,  having  tranquillized  the 
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whole  country,  by  processes  which  seemed  as  rapid 
as  magic,  and  having  left  a  small  force  in  Patna 
to  aid  Ramnarram,  he  returned  quietly  to  Moor- 
shedabad,  and  thence  to  Calcutta  * 

Great  were  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his 
ally,  Meer  Jaffier,  and,  if  not  to  that  poor  phantom 
the  Great  Mogul,  to  the  grand  vizier,  who  reigned  in 
his  name,  and  whose  firmans  were  considered  by 
the  natives  as  the  voice  and  will  of  tlie  descendant  of 
Aurengzebe.  The  vizier,  as  one  mark  of  favour, 
informed  Clive  that  the  English  might  establish  a 
factory  at  Delhi,  the  royal  city ;  and  he  assured 
"  The  Daring  in  War"  that  the  Mogul  would  show 
him  the  greatest  favour,  and  that  his  honours 
should  be  increased.  Meer  Jaffier,  who  owed 
everything  to  him,  gave  more  substantial  and  per- 
sonal proofs  of  his  gratitude,  conferring  on  Clive 
for  life,  as  a  Jaghire,  or  estate,  the  quit-rent  which 
the  company  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  nabob  for 
the  extensive  lands  held  by  them  to  the  south  of 
Calcutta — which  quit-rent  was  reputed  to  be  worth 
thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  30,000/.  sterling,  per 
annum.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  drawing  up,  at  the  nabob's  request,  the 
form  of  the  letter  to  be  written  to  the  council  at 
Calcutta,  to  acquaint  them  with  this  splendid 
donation  to  his  patron.  When  it  was  suggested  to 
Meer  Jaffier  that  the  gift  was  enormous,  he  replied 
that  his  obligations  were  commensurate — ^that  the 
services  he  had  received  from  Clive  were  incalcu- 
lable— and  that  his  conduct  after  the  battle  of 
Plassey  and  on  his  first  entrance  into  Moorshe- 
dabad  merited  the  highest  reward ;  for,  when  all 
the  inhabitants  expected  to  be  laid  under  contribu- 
tion by  his  victorious  army,  he  had  secured  their 
property  and  their  persons,  taking  nothing  from 
them,  and  permitting  nothing  to  be  taken  by  his 
troops  or  by  any  one  else.t  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
who  has  perhaps  too  perfect  a  sympathy  with  the 
hero  of  his  narrative,  and  who  certainly  speaks  too 
frequently  with  the  tone  of  an  advocate  or  special- 
pleader,  says  of  the  great  Jaghire,  and  Clive's 
acceptance  of  it — "  Though  he  appears  to  have 
thought  that  the  high  titles  obtained  for  him  from 
Delhi  should  have  been  accompanied  by  a  Jaghire, 
there  exists  no  evidence  among  all  the  documents  I 
have  examined  to  show  that  he  had  any  previous 
intimation  of  its  amount,  or  that  he,  in  any  shape, 
compromised  either  his  personal  honour  or  his 
duty  to  the  government  he  served  by  accepting 
this  grant  Conscious  that  he  had  performed 
great  services  to  the  nabob,  he  received  this  reward 
as  a  recompense  which  that  prince  had  a  right  to 
bestow,  and  which  was  one  conformable  to  the 
usage  of  the  country,  and  rendered  more  appro- 
priate, according  to  that  usage,  from  the  high 
honour  which  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  had,  at  the 
request  of  Meer  Jaffier,  conferred  upon  him. 
Clive  gave  a  complete  proof  of  his  anticipation  of 

•  Oime. — Sir  John  Malcolm,  Life  of  Clive.— Sir  John  proves,  by 
documt'uts  and  incontrovertible  facta,  that  a  very  considerable  frar* 
lion  of  Mr.  Mill's  account  of  Clive's  proccedingv,  at  this  critical 
moment,  in  Bahar,  is  seriously  incorrect. 

f  Svideiioe  of  Mr.  Syko*  before  the  House  of  Commons. 


the  approbation  of  his  superiors  in  England,  and 
of  his  wish  to  give  publicity  to  this  transaction,  by 
accepting,  as  his  Jaghire,  an  assignment  of  the 
quit-rent,  or  government  share,  of  the  lands  farmed 
by  the  company  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  This 
arrangement,  which  placed  his  income  in  the  hands 
of  the  company,  though  it  presented  the  best  pos- 
sible security,  would  never  have  been  consented  to 
by  a  person  who  had  not  acted  with  a  perfect  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  violating  no  duty  and  in- 
flicting no  injury  on  the  interests  either  of  indivi- 
duals or  the  public.  These  were  evidently  Clive's 
sentiments ;  and  the  transaction,  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  appears  to  have  been  generally  viewed 
in  the  same  light."  A  more  recent  and  much 
less  partial  writer — one  fresh  from  India,  and  who 
may  have  studied  the  subject  on  the  spot — says, 
"  This  present  we  think  Clive  justified  in  accept- 
ing. It  was  a  present  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
could  be  no  secret.  In  fact,  the  company  itself 
was  his  tenant,  and,  by  its  acquiescence,  signified 
its  approbation  of  Meer  Jaffier 's  grant.'  *  *  We  shall 
soon  find,  however,  that  the  company,  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  British  parliament,  and  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  nation,  took  a  very  different 
view  of  the  whole  matter;  and  that  "  Clive's 
Jaghire"  continued  to  be  made  a  theme  of  decla- 
mation and  a  subject  of  reproach  to  him  till  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  indeed  beyond  that  period. 
Nor  was  the  gratitude  of  Meer  Jaffier  of  a  very 
enduring  or  steady  kind.  The  nabob  was  made 
to  feel  everyday  that  the  power  and  consideration  of 
the  Englishman  were  far  greater  thto  his  own ;  and 
that  he,  who  had  put  him  on  a  throne  and  defended 
him  upon  it,  could  at  any  time  overthrow  him, 
place  him  in  a  prison,  or  abandon  him  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  enemies.t  He  looked  round  for 
some  other  support,  and  for  some  alliance  with 
strength  enough  to  curb  the  authority  of  Clive  and 
impose  on  his  own  discontented  chiefs,  whose  ani- 
mosities, though  secret,  were  sharp,  and  every  day 
increasing  through  the  rash  violence  of  his  son 
Meeran  and  his  own  insincerity  and  broken  agree- 
ments. No  native  prince  could  furnish  a  force 
that  would  look  the  little  English  army  in  the 
face.  As  for  the  French  power,  broken  by  Colonel 
Forde  in  the  Circars  and  the  Deccan,  and  fast 
breaking  in  the  Camatic  by  the  folly  of  Lally 
and  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Major  Coote,  it  was 
utterly  annihilated  in  Bengal.  The  old  might 
and  fame  of  the  Portuguese  was  now  only  a 
tradition,  nor  could  it  be  said   that  the  Dutch 

•  Mr.  Macaulcy,  in  Edinburgh  Review. 

f  Clive's  own  nceount  is  this:—"  About  the  month  of  November, 
1768,  a  prevailing  party  nt  the  Naljob  Jaffier  Ali  Khan's  clurbai'Jrourt], 
hesxded  by  Mecrau,hi«  son,  had  prejudiced  him  to  look  with  an  evil 
and  jealous  eye  on  tlie  power  and  influence  of  the  English  in  the 
provinces,  and  taught  him  to  think  and  look  upon  himself  as  a 
cipher,  bearing  the  name  of  Suhnh  only.  From  subsequent  concu^ 
ring  eircumstauccs.  it  must  have  been  at  that  period,  and  from  ti)i< 
cause,  that  we  imagine  a  private  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  between 
the  nabob  and  the  Dutch,  that  the  latter  should  bring  a  military 
force  into  the  provinces  to  join  the  former  and  balance  our  power 
and  sway.  The  Dutch,  stimulated  by  envy  at  our  very  advantageous 
situation,  and  a  sense  of  their  own  very  small  importance,  readily 
embraced  the  overture,  and  hoped  another  I'lasscy  affair  for  them- 
selves."- MS.,  entitled  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Disputes  unth  the  Dutch 
n  Bengal;*  fomd  hy  Sir  John  Malcolm  anmg  Chve's  papert. 
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on  the  Indian  continent  possessed  much  more 
power  than  the  Portuguese.  Yet,  in  his  im- 
patience of  the  English  supremacy,  and  in  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment in  Europe,  Meer  JafiBer  looked  to  this 
people  for  assistance ;  and,  though  they  had  heen 
alow  in  acknowledging  his  authority,  and  had  been 
guilty  of  several  slights  very  offensive  to  his  pride, 
he  opened  secret  communications  with  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Chinchura,  which  had  witnessed,  with 
jealousy  and  dread,  the  British  conquest  of  Chan- 
demagore  in  its  near  neighbourhood*  The  places 
were  only  two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and 
the  near  sight  of  the  English  flag  was  worse  than  a 
nightmare  to  the  Dutch  factory,  who  now  wrote 
the  most  urgent  letters  to  the  governor  of  Batavia 
exhorting  him  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the 
Hooghly,  in  order  to  balance  the  English  power  in 
Bengal.  There  was  at  the  moment  no  war  in 
Europe  between  Holland  and  England;  but  the 
governors  and  factors  of  the  various  European  na- 
tions in  India  seem  to  have  been  wont,  when- 
ever it  suited  their  purposes,  to  adopt  and  act 
upon  the  principle  of  the  old  buccaneers  in  Ame- 
rica— ^that  European  treaties  did  not  extend  to 
the  regions  in  which  they  were  living,  and  that 
there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  equinoctial  line. 
The  authorities  of  Batavia  were  as  eager  to 
send  an  expedition  as  was  the  factory  at  Chin- 
chura to  request  it,  and  in  a  short  time  accounts 
were  received  at  Calcutta  that  the  Dutch  were 
preparing  a  strong  armament.  It  appears  to 
bave  been  known  from  the  first  that  the  destination 
was  Bengal;  but  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  Indian  potentates  had  invited  it  or 
engaged  to  co-operate  with  it.  Warren  Hastings, 
though  so  quick  and  sagacious,  was  deceived  for  a 
time  by  the  tales  told  him  at  Moorshedabad ;  and 
he  (on  the  29th  of  July,  1159)  wrote  to  Clive  that 
the  Nabob  Meer  Jaffier  was  led  to  suspect  that  the 
Dutch  were  in  league  with  the  powerful  sovereign 
of  Oude.  Even  Clive  himself  was  deceived  for 
some  time,  not  because  he  was  so  credulous  as  to 
place  any  confidence  in  Meer  Jaffier's  faith,  but 
because  he  counted  upon  his  weakness  and  womanly 
timidity.  The  nabob  played  his  part  well.  When 
Clive  sent  notice  to  him  of  the  Batavia  armament 
he  pretended  to  be  greatly  alarmed,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  English,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty 
subsisting,  would  join  their  forces  to  his  to  oppose 
and  prevent  the  invasion  of  his  dominions.  He  also 
sent  Clive  the  copy  of  a  strong  letter  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dutch  factory.  Early  in  the  month 
of  August  a  Dutch  ship  arrived  in  the  Hooghly 
with  European  troops  on  board.  Clive  reported 
this  arrival  to  Meer  Jaffier,  who,  afler  betraying 
some  confusion,  sent  a  second  letter  to  the  Dutch 
factory,  and  ordered  his  troops  at  the  town  of 
Hooghly  to  join  the  English  and  prevent  any 

•  The  nabob  had  enticed  into  these  intrignra  with  the  Dutch  be- 
fore the  Invanion  of  the  Sliah  Zada  ;.and  after  Clire's  conduct  at  that 
crbb  he  would  williDKly  have  broken  them  off.  But  when  he  saw 
the  Dutch  arrive  In  the  Uooirhly.in  such  great  force  he  fancied  thnt 
they  mnst  triomph  over  the  EnKlish,  and  that  in  assisting  them  he 
•bouhl  be  poxiaUig  the  wise  policy  of  siding  with  the  strong«rt. 


Dutch  ships  or  troops  from  ascending  the  river. 
The  Dutch  solemnly  protested  that  the  ship  which 
had  arrived  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  had  been 
driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  and  that  she  and 
the  troops  on  board  would  depart  in  peace  as  soon 
as  they  had  obtained  water  and  provisions.  The 
vessel,  however,  continued  to  lie  where  she  wa«, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  send  soldiers  up  to 
Chinchura  by  concealing  them  in  the  bottom  of 
native  boats;  but  Clive  issued  his  mandate  that 
every  Dutch  or  native  boat  should  be  stopped 
and  searched.  The  gentlemen  at  Chinchura  re- 
monstrated and  protested  against  these  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  a  friendly  power ;  but  Clive  con- 
tinued to  stop  their  soldiers  and  to  send  them  back 
to  their  ship,  telling  the  gentlemen  of  the  ^tory 
that  he  was  in  Bengal  in  a  double  capacity; 
that  as  an  English  officer  while  England  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  France  he  was  justified 
by  the  laws  of  nations  in  searching  all  vesaele 
whatever,  not  knowing  but  that,  they  might  in- 
troduce French  troops  into  the  country;  and 
that,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Great  Mogul,  he 
was  under  the  necessity,  by  solemn  treaty,  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  any  European  or  foreign  troops 
whatsoever  into  Bengal.  The  Dutch,  perhaps 
proud  of  their  great  writers  on  that  subject,  dted 
the  laws  of  nations  on  their  own  side,  and  kept 
pressing  their  warlike  preparations  all  the  time; 
and  the  mind  that  can  condemn  Clive's  conduct  in 
this  particular,  and  call  it  an  attacking  **  without 
provocation  the  ships  and  troops  of  a  nation  in 
friendship  with  this  country,'*  must  previously 
have  lost  its  perception  in  the  muddiest  mases  of 
metaphysics.  If  Clive  had  seen  with  such  organs 
all  would  have  been  lost.  Early  in  October  Meer 
Jaffier  arrived  in  person  at  Calcutta,  as  if  merely 
intending  to  honour  Clive  with  a  visit.  A  day  or 
two  after  advices  came  from  below  of  the  arrival 
of  six  more  Dutch  ships  of  a  large  size,  and 
crammed  with  troops,  partly  Europeans  and  partly 
Malays,  from  Batavia  and  other  Dutch  settlements 
in  the  islands.  "  Now,"  says  Clive,  or  a  pen  that 
wrote  for  him, ''  the  Dutch  mask  fell  off,  and  the 
nabob  (conscious  of  his  having  given  his  assent  to 
their  coming,  and  at  the  same  time  of  our  attach* 
ment  and  his  own  unfaithful  dealings  with  us)  was 
greatly  confiised  and  disconcerted.  He,  however, 
seemed  to  make  light  of  it;  told  the  governor 
(Clive)  he  was  going  to  reside  three  or  four  days 
at  his  fort  of  Hooghly,  where  he  would  chastise 
the  insolence  of  the  Dutch,  and  drive  them  soon 
out  of  the  river  again.  On  the  19ih  of  October 
he  left  Calcutta ;  and,  in  place  of  his  going  to  his 
fort  at  Hooghly,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Cojah 
Wazeed's  garden,  about  half-way  between  that  and 
Chinchura;*  a  plain  indication  that  he  had  no 

*  This  Cnjsh.  or  Khodja,  Waned,  who  wasdistingnished  by  the  tiUe 
of  "  The  Glory  of  Merchants."  was  a  persou  of  groat  wealth  and  im> 
portance— a  sort  of  second  Omichnod*  who  had  lived  a  life  of  intrigue, 
serving  and  betraying  aU  parties  in  turns.  He  had  been  an  agent  Cor 
the  French,  an  agent  for  the  English,  bat  was  latterly  become  aaagent 
for  the  Dutch,  and  the  secret  medium  by  which  they  commumcatod 
with  the  nabob,  and  the  nabob  with  them.  For  some  time  befbre 
this  visit  to  him  at  his  garden  ob  the  Hooghly,  U/ovt  Jaffier  ha4 
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apprehensions  from  the  Dutch,  whom  he  received 
there  in  the  most  gracious  manner  he  could,  more 
like  friends  and  allies  than  as  enemies  to  him  and 
his  country."*  In  three  or  four  days  Clive  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  nabob,  informing  him  that 
he  had  thought  proper  to  grant  some  indulgence 
to  the  Dutch  in  their  trade,  and  that  the  Dutch  on 
their  part  had  engaged  to  leave  the  river  with  their 
ships  and  troops  as  soon  as  the  season  would  per- 
mit But  this  reference  to  the  seasons  was  ^un- 
fortunate,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  time  of  his  writ- 
ing, j  the  season  permitted  their  departure  with 
the  greatest  safety.  Clive,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  letter  and  the  whole  course  of  the  nabob's 
conduct,  felt  assured  that  the  Dutch  had  no  in- 
tention to  quit  the  river,  and  that  Meer  Jaffier 
had  given  his  permission  to  them  to  bring  up 
their  troops  if  they  could.  This  Clive  was  deter- 
mined they  should  not  do;  and  the  council  at 
Calcutta  heartily  agreed  with  him.  The  nabob 
had  not  ventured  to  withdraw  the  orders  he  had 
given  to  the  English  to  oppose  the  Dutch.  A 
very  few  days  later,  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  Dutch  armament  was  actually  moving 
up  the  river  towards  Calcutta,  and  that  the  Dutch 
agents  were  enlisting  troops  of  every  denomina- 
tion at  Chinchura,  Cossimbuzar,  and  even  as 
far  up  the  country  as  Patna,  and  this  plainly 
with  the  connivance  of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  the  more 
open  assistance  of  his  son  Meeran.  Clive  saw 
that  the  junction  of  the  armament  from  below  and 
the  troops  from  above  with  the  force  already  col- 
lected within  the  walls  of  Chinchura  would  be 
followed  by  the  declaration  of  the  nabob  in  favour 
of  the  Dutch,  and  an  immediate  movement  upon 
the  English]  settlements.  His  force  in  Europeans 
was,  at  the  moment,  actually  inferior  in  number  to 
that  of  the  Dutch  on  board  the  seven  ships  alone, 
without  counting  those  in  garrison  at  Chinchura ; 
for  the  force  from  Batavia,  now  accurately  re- 
ported, consisted  of  100  Europeans  and  800  Ma- 
lays— ^the  latter  a  far  braver  race  of  men  than  the 
natives  of  Bengal.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost — this  was  no  season  for  indulging  in 
subtleties  and  nice  distinctions,  or  for  turning  over 
the  pages  of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf — and  Clive 
resolved  to  proceed  at  once  against  the  Dutch 
as  if  they  were  open  instead  of  secret  enemies. 
At  the  critical  moment  some  of  the  council 
were  startled  by  the  notion  of  infringing  the 
treaties  of  peace  existing  between  the  United  Pro- 

treated  this  "  Glory  of  MctxrhantA* '  with  great  favour  and  distinc- 
tioD.  But  the  circunutance*  did  not  prefvent  Clive  from  seising  the 
persons  of  Cojah  Wazced  and  his  sod  a  short  time  after  the  naiwb's 
visit  when  they  were  going  to  Moorshcdabad.  Warren  Hastings  had 
some  difflenlty  in  eooling  the  wrath  of  the  nabob;  but  he  inge« 
niously  represented  that  Cojah  Wazeed  was  the  prime  instigator  of 
these  troubles  ;  that  it  apiieared,  from  t)ie  long  consultations  held 
between  him  and  the  Dutch  the  evening  before  liis  departure,  that 
lie  was  going  up  to  strengthen  their  cause  at  Moorshedlibad,  where 
the  nabob  must  know  the  English  had  many  enemies;  that  it  was 
no  time  to  stand  upon  the  strictnos  of  ceremony  when  the  enemy 
were  almost  at  tlie  gates  of  Calcutta ;  and,  Aually,  that  Clive  had 
only  given  orders  that  Otgah  Waxeed  should  bo  seized  on  the  way,  but 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  upon  him  if  he  was  arrived  within 
the  district  of  Uie  ciW  of  Moorshedabad.—* /iPaiT«s  Hastings'a  Letterg 
to  CHv9t  as  giwn  by  Sir  John  Maleolm. 

•  Account  ftom  a  MS.  entitled  ▲  Naxrative  of  the  Disputes  of  the 
Dtttch  in  Bengal. 


vinces  and  Great  Britain,  and  of  commencing  a 
war  on  their  own  responsibility.  But  Clive  said 
that  *'  a  public  man  may  sometimes  be  called  upon 
to  act  with  a  halter  round  his  neck  ;**  and  the 
Dutch  by  their  conduct  seemed  to  justify  hostilities 
and  to  give  them  a  merely  defensive  character  on 
the  part  of  the  finglisb,  for  they  continued  to  enlist 
native  troops  more  openly  than  ever,  they  denied 
the  English  the  right  of  search,  they  insulted  seve- 
ral English  officers,  they  attempted  to  seduce  the 
sepoys  in  English  pay, and,  thinking  their  schemes 
ripe  for  action,  they  vowed  vengeance  if  Clive  per- 
sisted in  obstructing  the  passage  of  their  troops  up 
the  river.  Clive's  private  interests  must  have  been 
in  conflict  with  his  public  duty,  for  he  had  recently 
remitted  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  to  Europe 
through  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  might 
have  kept  the  money  in  the  banks  of  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam,  both  in  revenge  and  in  compensa- 
tion. These  considerations  might  have  induced 
another  man  to  avoid  extremities,  but  they  appear 
to  have  had  no  weight  whatever  with  "  The  Daring 
in  War,"  who  was  equally  daring  in  policy.  "  Not- 
withstanding all  that  had  passed,"  says  the  paper 
we  have  already  quoted  from,  "  on  receipt  of  the 
last  Dutch  remonstrance  we  found  our  sentiments 
a  good  deal  embarrassed,  doubting  whether  we 
should  stand  justified  to  our  country  and  employers 
in  commencing  hostilities  against  an  ally  of  Eng- 
land, supposing  they  should  persist  in  passing  the 
batteries  below  with  their  ships  and  troops.  In 
this  situation  we  anxiously  wished  the  next  hour 
would  bring  us  news  of  a  declaration  of  war  with 
Holland ;  which  we  had  indeed  some  reason  to 
expect  by  our  last  advices  from  England.  Another 
strong  reason  which  determined  us  to  oppose  them, 
and  on  which  subject  we  had  been  guarded  against 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,',' was,  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  Dutch  would  first  commence  hostilities 
against  us  in  India.  Thus  circumstanced,  the 
Dutch  themselves  removed  all  our  difficulties  by  be- 
ginning hostilities  below,  attacking  with  shot  and 
seizing  several  of  our  vessels,  grain-boats,  &c. ;  tear- 
ing down  our  colours ;  disembarking  our  guns,  mi- 
litary stores,  &c.,  from  our  vessels  to  their  own 
ships,  making  prisoners  of  the  captains,  officers, 
&c.  They  also  began  hostilities  on  shore  in  our 
settlements,  where  they  tore  down  our  colours,  and 
burnt  the  houses  and  effects  of  the  company's  te- 
nants in  those  parts."*  It  was  not  known  whether 
the  Dutch  would  come  up  the  river  and  pass  the 
English  batteries  with  their  ships  and  troops  on 
board,  or  whether  they  would  land  the  troops  be- 
low the  batteries,  and  march  them  thence  by  land  ; 
but  Clive  made  the  necessary  dispositions  against 
both  these  plans  of  operation,  as  far  as  comported 
with  the  sroallness  of  his  disposable  force,  consist- 
ing only  of  about  320  English,  1200  sepoys,  and 
three  of  the  company's  ships,  which  were  all  that 
were  then  in  the  river.     Just  at  this  juncture  Colo- 

*  "Amongst  the  vesseU  they  attacked  and  seized  was  the  '  Leopard 
Snow/  Captain  Barclay,  whom  we  had  despatched  with  expresses 
to  Admiral  Cornish,  to  hasten  his  coming  to  our  succour,  which  wq 
judged  would  meet  him  somewhere  on  the  Amicau  coast." 
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nel  Forde  returned  to  Calcutta  from  his  career  of 
conquest  in  the  Northern  Circars  and  the  Deccan : 
he  had  quitted  his  command  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  who 
had  not  confirmed  his  appointment,  and  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  England  by  the  first  op- 
portunity ;  but  at  the  invitation  of  his  friend  and 
patron  Clive,  who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  bravery  and  abilities,  he  readily  agreed  to  take 
the  command  of  part  of  the  forces.     On  the  19th 
'  of  November  Forde  moved  from  Calcutta  to  the 
northward,  took  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Bamagore, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  crossed  the  river 
the  next  day  with  his  troops,  and  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  marched  towards  Chandernagore,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  factory  of  Chinchura,  and  to  be  ready 
to  intercept  the  Dutch  troops  in  case  they  should 
land.    The  rest  of  his  troops,  and  the  best  and 
largest  proportion,  with  many  volunteers  draughted 
from  the  militia,  and  part  of  an  independent  com- 
pany mounted  as  cavaJry,  Clive  sent  down  to  the 
forts  on  the  river  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Knox.     Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  survived  the  black 
hole  and  the  subsequent  barbarity  of  Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah,  took  charge  of  Fort  William  with  the  militia, 
consisting  of  about  250  English  and  a  few  Portu- 
guese.    Clive  remained  at  Calcutta,  but  went  and 
came,  dividing  his  attention  and  presence  between 
the  two  divisions  of  his  army  under  Forde  and 
Knox.     It  was  noticeable  that  men  who  had  been 
absolute  cowards  under  governor  Drake,  and  the 
other  imbecilles  that  presided  over  the  defence  of 
Calcutta  at  the  timeof  Suraj*u-Dowlah's  siege,  were 
now  brave,  alert,  and  confident.     The  three  Eng- 
lish East  Indiamen  which  had  arrived  after  the 
Dutch  were  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
between  that  squadron  and  the  sea ;  but,  as  the 
Dutch  ships  now  began  to  ascend  the  river,  these 
Indiamen  were  ordered  to  pass  them  and  station 
themselves  above  the  English  batteries  at  Charnoc 
and  Tanna,  where  fire-boats  had  been  prepared  to 
assist  in  destroying  them.     The  Dutch  commodore 
on  seeing  the  three  Indiamen  coming  up  sent  to 
tell  Commodore  Wilson  that  if  he  attempted  to  pass 
him  he  would  fire  upon  him.     On  the  21st  of  No- 
vember the  Dutch  cast  anchor  within  range  of  the 
English  cannon  on  the  batteries ;  on  the  23rd  they 
landed  on  the  Chinchura  side  of  the  river  their  army 
of  1500  men,  and  then  dropped  down  with  their 
ships  to  a  place  called  "  Melancholy  Point" — for 
them  appropriately  so  named — where  the  three 
English  ships  were  lying  ready  for  action.     The 
moment  the  Dutch  troops  were  landed  Clive  sent 
Captain  Knox  across  the  river  to  reinforce  Colonel 
Forde,  and  ordered  Commodore  Wilson  to  demand 
immediate  restitution  of  our  vessels,  subjects,  and 
property,  and,  on  their  refusal,  to  fight,  sink,  bum, 
and  destroy  the  Dutch  squadron.     The  next  day 
(the  24th)  the  demand  was  made  and  refused.   The 
Dutch  had  seven  ships,  four  of  them  being  called 
"  capital  ships ;"  the  English  had  only  three,  and 
they  appear  to  have  derived  no  assistance  whatever 
either  from  the  land  batteries,  which  were  too  far 


o£F,  or  from  the  fire-boats.  Nevertheless  Commo- 
dore Wilson,  who  began  the  attack,  ended  it  in  two 
hours  with  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy :  the  Dutch 
commodore,  who  had  thirty  men  killed  and  many 
wounded,  struck,  and  the  rest  followed  the  exam- 
ple, all  except  his  second,  who  cut  and  ran  down 
the  river  as  far  as  Culpee,  thirty-three  miles  in  a 
straight  line  below  Calcutta,  when  she  was  stopped 
short,  intercepted,  and  taken  by  the  *  Orford '  and 
*  Royal  George,*  which  had  just  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  were  ascending  the  Hooghly  as  the  tide 
and  weather  permitted.  The  '  Duke  of  Dorset,' 
commanded  by  Captain  Forrester,  and  which  had 
more  immediately  engaged  the  Dutch  commodore, 
suffered  rather  severely ;  but  the  loss  sustained  in 
the  other  two  English  ships  was  trifling.  Appa- 
rently alarmed  and  stupified  by  the  loss  of  their 
squadron,  the  Dutch  and  their  Malays  halted  and 
wavered  on  their  march  to  Chinchura,  and  on  the 
25th,  the  day  after  the  fight  on  the  river,  they 
blundered  upon  a  wretched  position,  from  which 
retreat  was  difficult  and  a  further  advance  imprac- 
ticable. Forde  with  the  quick  eye  of  a  soldier  saw 
their  blunder — saw  that  he  had  them  upon  the  hip ; 
but  there  came  over  him  a  doubt  and  a  misgiving ; 
and,  hesitating  to  attack  the  troops  of  a  European 
nation  not  in  a  state  of  declared  war,  he  sent  a 
hasty  messenger  across  the  river  with  a  note  to  Clive, 
saying,  "  that  if  he  had  the  order  of  council  he 
could  attack  the  Dutch,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  de- 
stroying them."  Clive,  who  was  playing  a  quiet 
game  at  cards  when  the  note  reached  him,  took  out 
his  pencil,  and,  without  quitting  the  table,  wrote  on 
the  back  of  it — "  Dear  Forde,  fight  them  imme- 
diately. I  will  send  you  the  order  of  council  to- 
morrow." *  Accordingly  Forde  fought  the  Dutch ; 
and  the  engagement  was  short,  bloody,  and  decisive. 
It  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Bedarra.  about  four 
miles  from  Chinchura,  part  of  the  garrison  of  which 
place  had  contrived  to  join  the  Dutch,  who  were 
badly  commanded  by  one  Roussel,  a  French  soldier 
of  fortune,  and  who  were  put  to  a  total  rout  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  The  fugitives  left  on  the  field 
120  Europeans  and  200  Malays  in  killed  ;  about 
150,  including  M.  Roussel  and  14  other  officers, 
were  wounded ;  and  about  350  Dutch  and  200  Ma- 
lays were  taken  prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  the 
English  was  inconsiderable.  From  the  field  of  his 
easy  victory  Forde  marched  to  Chinchura,  and,  sit- 
ting down  before  that  place,  which  he  could  have 
taken  by  a  coup  de  mainy  he  wrote  to  Calcutta  for 
further  orders.  But  the  Dutch  factory,  in  abject 
submission,  implored  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Deputies  were  appointed  on  both  sides ;  the  Dutdi 
disavowed  the  proceedings  of  their  squadron,  hum- 
bly acknowledged  themselves  the  aggressors,  and 
agreed  to  pay  costs  and  damages ;  and  upon  these 
conditions  an  amicable  settlement  was  arranged,  and 
their  captured  ships  were  all  restored  to  them. 
Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Bedarra  the  nabob's 
son  Meeran,  whom  Clive  seldom  mentioned  with- 
out the  affix  of  "  scoundrel,"  encamped  within  two 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Life. 
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miles  of  Chinchurawith  about  6000  or  7000  horse. 
If  the  Dutch  had  proved  victorious,  he  would  have 
joined  them  in  plundering  and  destroying  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but,  now  that  the  English  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete triumph,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  share  with 
them  in  the  spoils  of  the  Dutch.  The  terrified  fac- 
tory instantly  applied  to  Governor  Clive,  entreating 
him  to  interpose,  and  not  abandon  them  to  the 
violence  of  the  Mussulmans.  Clive,  losing  no 
time,  crossed  the  river  to  tell  the  young  nabob  what 
he  might  and  what  he  might  not  do,  and  to  save 
the  factory  from  the  chances  of  a  black-hole,  or 
some  other  atrocity.  Under  his  dictation  Meeran 
agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  then  withdrew.* 

The  few  remaining  months  of  Clive's  present  stay 
in  India  were  devoted  to  various  arrangements  and 
precautions  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  maintaining  the  always  tottering  au- 
thority of  the  pusillanimous  nabob.  When  his 
intended  departure  was  announced  it  filled  Meer 
Jaffier,  Warren  Hastings,  and  every  one  else  inte- 
rested in  the  continuance  of  peace,  with  doubt  and 
alarm ;  for  by  all  these  men  Clive  was  considered 
as  the  only  Atlas  that  could  prop  up  the  ponderous 
and  crazy  machine.  The  old  nabob  was  expecting 
every  day  that  the  young  nabob  would  cut  his  throat 
in  private,  or  carve  his  way  to  the  musnud  through 
open  war  and  revolution.  Meeran  had  surrounded 
himself  by  all  the  chiefs  that  most  hated  his  father  or 
the  English,  having  for  his  chief  counsellor  Roy- 
duUub,  whom  Clive  described  as  "  an  aspiring,  am- 
bitious villain."  Hastings,  Holwell,  Sykes,  and 
Amyatt,  the  resident  at  Patna,  entreated  the  go- 
vernor to  remain  some  time  longer.  "  I  own,"  wrote 
Hastings  from  Moorshedabad,  '*  I  learned  with  great 
concern  that  your  resolution  is  fixed  to  return  to 
Europe  this  season ;"  and  he  went  on  to  predict 
many  ill  consequences  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  only  one  who  could  alike  keep  the 
natives  true  to*  their  treaties,  and  the  English  steady 
in  the  ways  of  justice,  prudence,  and  moderation. 
But  Clive  on  the  other  hand  had  great  objects  in 
view,  which  made  him  persist  in  his  design :  he 
wished  by  his  presence  and  personal  representations, 
and  the  influence  he  could  now  exercise  by  means 
of  the  great  fortune  and  the  fame  he  had  acquired, 
to  obtain  from  the  British  Parliament  and  govern- 
ment measures  calculated  to  preserve  what  he  had 
gained  in  India,  and  to  extend  and  consolidate  our 
other  acquisitions  in  that  coimtry.  He  knew  that  a 
peace  with  France  was  in  contemplation,  and  he 
earnestly  wished  to  arrive  before  such  peace  should 
be  concluded,  lest  our  negotiators,  through  a  want 
of  local  and  other  knowledge,  should  surrender  by 
treaty  advantages  and  prospects  which  had  been 
obtained  by  arms ;  and  besides  other  weighty  rea- 
sons he  desired  to  procure  for  the  governors  of  the 
three  presidencies  commissions  from  his  majesty  as 
major-generals,   in  order  that  this  superiority  of 

*  The  Dutch  bound  themseWes  never  to  meditate  war,  introduce  or 
enlist  troops,  or  raise  fortiilcations  in  the  countrv ;  to  keep  ui>  125 
Euioiiean  soldiers,  and  no  more ;  to  send  their  ships  and  remaining 
troops  out  of  the  countrr  forthwith  ;  and  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
their  trade  and  commercial  privileges.  A  breach  of  any  one  of  these 
articles  was  to  be  punished  with  total  expulsion  from  BengaL 


rank  might  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  and 
independent  powers  of  the  king's  ofl&cers,  which 
on  several  occasions  had  seriously  impeded  the 
public  service.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  my  interest  pre- 
vails, I  flatter  myself  I  shall  have  rendered  the 
company  more  service  by  my  return  to  England 
than  by  my  stay  in  Bengal.  If  a  peace  should  be 
on  the  tapis,  I  may  be  of  some  use  likewise ;  for 
convinced  I  am  the  directors  are  not  masters  suffi- 
ciently of  the  subject,  and  will  probably  conclude  a 
peace  in  Europe  which  cannot  possibly  be  abided  by 
in  the  East  Indies."*  He  had  previously  announced 
his  intention  and  wishes  to  the  first  great  Pitt,  then 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  one  of 
the  warmest  of  his  admirers,  who,  improving,  as 
orators  do,  upon  Major  Laurence's  plain  dictum 
that  Clive  was  bom  a  soldier,  had  called  him  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  '*  a  heaven-bom  gene- 
ral— a  man  who,  bred  to  the  labour  of  the  desk, 
had  displayed  a  military  genius  which  might  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  king  of  Prussia,"  To  excite 
— what  seldom  required  exciting — ^the  warlike  spirit 
and  imagination  of  the  great  orator,  he  laid  before 
him  in  this  letter  the  immense  advantages  and  the 
gorgeous  empire  which  might  be  obtained  in  the 
East  if  the  English  government  would  only  send 
out  a  thousand  or  two  of  their  best  troops ;  he  re- 
mitted an  exact  account  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
genuine  and  to  be  depended  upon,  as  he  had  got  it 
faithfully  extracted  from  the  books  of  the  nabob's 
minister ;  and,  as  the  English  people  were  prema- 
turely complaining  of  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt,  he  hinted  that  that  burthen  might  be  got  rid 
of  by  means  of  Indian  rupees.  He  described  in  a 
concise  and  forcible  manner — for  since  his  first 
coming  as  a  poor  uneducated  clerk  to  Fort  St. 
David  he  had  leamed  to  write  as  well  as  fight — 
the  disorganized,  distracted  state  of  the  whole  of 
India,  the  mere  shadowy  existence  of  the  suzerain 
of  all,  the  Great  Mogul,  the  influence  and  consider- 
ation the  English  had  obtained  in  the  court  of 
Delhi,  and  the  total  obscuration  of  the  French  in  the 
Deccan.  "  I  have  great  hopes,"  said  he,  "  that 
we  shall  succeed  in  extirpating  them  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Golconda,  where  they  have  reigned  lords 
paramount  so  long,  and  from  whence  they  have 
drawn  their  principal  resources.  Notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  exertions  made  in  sending  out  M. 
Lally  last  year,  I  am  confident  before  the  end  of  this 
they  will  be  near  their  last  gasp  in  the  Carnatic." 
Having  prepared  'his  way  in  this  and  in  other 
quarters,  having  called  that  most  able  officer  Major 
Calliaud  from  the  Carnatic  to  Bengal,  aud  having 
paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Meer  Jaffier  at  Moorsheda- 
bad, Clive  sailed  from  India  on  the  25th  day  of 
Febmary,  1760.  He  had  provided  for  the  future 
to  the  extent  of  his  means,  information,  or  foresight, 
and  he  left  brave  and  experienced  men,  trained  by 
himself,  behind  him ;  yet,  nevertheless,  "  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  soul  was  departing  firom  the  body 
of  the  government  of  Bengal." 

Clive's  prediction  as  to  the  result  of  the  war  in 
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the  Carnatic  was  justified  by  the  fact,  and  by  the 
fall  of  Pondicherry  to  English  arms,  an  event  which 
took  place  within  a  year  after  his  departure.  While 
the  French  army  was  cantoned  in  the  country  round 
about  Wandewash,  and  Lally  and  Bussy  quarrel- 
ling more  violently  than  before.  Colonel  Coote 
widi  the  last  division  of  his  regiment  arrived  on 
the  coast,  and  on  the  21st  of  November  (1759) 
proceeded  to  Conjeveram,  where  the  rest  of  the 
English  troops  were  cantoned.  As  rapid  as  Clive, 
Coote  fell  upon  the  fort  of  Wandewash,  carried  it 
by  storm  on  the  29th,  marched  to  Carongoly,  and 
took  that  place  also  by  the  10th  of  December. 
Having  obtained  the  services  of  a  considerable 
body  .of  Mahratta  horse,  Lally,  by  some  artful 
movements,  surprised  and  took  Conjeveram,  but  he 
was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  finding  there 
magazines  and  provisions  for  his  half-famishing 
people.  He  next  attempted  to  recover  the  fortress 
of  Wandewash,  where  the  breaches  they  had  made 
were  still  open,  and  where  the  English  had  hardly 
any  artillery.  But  while  he  or  his  engineer  officers 
were  formalizing  as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
the  battery  of  assault,  Coote  reached  the  spot  and 
compelled  the  French  to  retreat.  Lally 's  pride, 
however,  forbade  his  retreating  far,  and  he  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle  near  the  walls  of  Wandewash.  He 
had  w^ith  him  2250  Europeans  and  1300  sepoys; 
but,  as  for  his  Mahratta  allies,  they  kept  aloof. 
Coote  had  only  1900  Europeans,  but  he  had  2100 
sepoys,  1250  black  cavalry,  and  26  field-pieces.* 
The  French  were  more  thoroughly  defeated  than 
ever  they  had  been  up  to  this  time.  Bussy,  who 
gallantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  to 
try  a  bayonet  charge,  was  abandoned  by  his  men 
and  taken  prisoner.  Lally  escaped,  protected  by 
a  small  body  of  French  cavalry.  He  collected  hi's 
shattered  army  at  Chitteput,  but  he  could  make  no 
stand  there,  and,  without  reinforcing  the  garrison  in 
the  place,  he  retreated  still  farther  to  the  strong  hill 
fortress  of  Gingee.  Instead  of  following  him,  Coote 
resolved  to  strike  across  the  country  to  recover 
Arcot,  where  Lally  some  short  time  before,  and 
with  much  theatric  pomp,  had  proclaimed  the  son  of 
Chunda  Sahib  Nabob  or  Subahdar  of  the  Carnatic ; 
and  the  very  day  after  the  battle  of  Wandewash, 
which  was  fought  on  the  22nd  of  December,  he  hur- 
ried forward  a  detachment  in  that  direction.  On 
the  1st  of  February,  1760,  Coote  himself  arrived  at 
Arcot,  and  on  the  5  th  he  began  to  cannonade  the 
town  from  three  batteries.  On  the  6th  he  com- 
menced making  approaches,  and  by  the  morning 
of  the  9th  the  sap  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
glacis,  and  by  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  same  day 
two  small  breaches  were  made.  Not  three  men  in 
the  garrison  had  been  killed;  the  breaches  were 
impracticable,  and  yet  a  flag  of  truce  was  held  out, 
and  Arcot  was  surrendered.  I-ially  soon  found  it 
impossible  to  remain  on  the  strong  but  barren  hill 
of  Gingee,  and  he  retreated,  with  what  remained  of 

''  •  Coote*!  black  hone,  however,  did  no  more  for  him  than  T^lv** 

Mahrattas  did  for  the  French;— thpy  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  ahbi 

a  nd  would  not  even  punue  when  the  enemy  wen  routed.  ' 


his  half-naked  famishing  army,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Pondicherry.  Repairing  himself  to  that  city,  he 
quarrelled  anew  with  the  council  and  all  the  autho- 
rities there,  blaming  them  for  the  destitute  state  of 
his  troops,  and  calling  them  embezzlers  and  pecu- 
lators; and  they,  retorting  with  true  Gallic  ve- 
hemence, accused  him  of  folly,  imbeciUty,  treach- 
ery, and  even  cowardice.  During  these  unseemly 
altercations  the  French  flag  was  struck  down  from 
nearly  every  place'  where  it  yet  floated :  Timery 
surrendered,  Devi-Cottah  was  evacuated,  Trino- 
maly  surrendered,  Permacoil  and  Alamparva  were 
taken  by  stprm,  and  the  whole  country  between 
Alamparva  and  Pondicherry  was  laid  waste  by  fire 
and  sword.  Carical,  the  most  important  place  on 
the  coast  next  to  Pondicherry,  was  soon  invested 
by  an  armament  sent  from  Madras,  and  by  a 
detachment  which  descended  from  Trichino- 
poly ;  the  garrison  made  a  miserable  defence,  and 
surrendered  on  the  6th  of  April,  before  a  relief 
dispatched  by  I^ally  could  reach  the  place.  The 
fall  of  Valdore,  Chillambaram,  and  Cuddalore  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession. 

By  the  1st  of  May  the  English,  who  had 
been  reinforced,  encamped  within  four  miles  of 
Pondicherry;  and  the  French,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  succour  from  their  impoverished  mo- 
ther coimtry,  were  in  a  manner  cooped  up  in 
that  strong  town,  looking  with  a  faint,  declining 
hope  for  the  arrival  of  a  squadron,  or  some  ship 
with  some  help,  from  the  Mauritius,  or  Bourbon, 
or  some  other  quarter.  But  he  must  be  a  bold  and 
fortunate  seaman  that  should  now  escape  the  vigi- 
lance and  power  of  the  British  naval  force;  for 
Admiral  Cornish  had  been  three  months  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  with  six  ships  of  the  line.  Ad- 
miral Stevens,  who  had  succeeded  Pococke,  had 
now  come  forward  with  four  more  ships  of  the 
line,  and  was  followed  in  a  day  or  two  by  another 
ship  of  the  line  bringing  three  companies  of  the 
Royal  Artillery.  In  his  extremity  Lally  turned  his 
eyes  towards  the  country  of  Mysore,  where  Hyder 
Ali,  who  was  afterwards  to  611  a  wider  scene,  had 
established  his  authority  by  force  of  arms,  and  by 
force  of  intrigue  and  treachery.  To  bring  Hyder 
on  the  back  of  Coote,  Lally  offered  him  present  pos- 
session of  the  fort  of  Thiagur,  which  commanded 
two  passes  into  the  Carnatic,  and  future  possession 
of  Tinevelly  and  Madura — ^that  is,  when  Lally  and 
Hyder  should  turn  the  tide  of  war  and  dispossess 
the  English  of  those  two  places.  A  bargain  was 
concluded,  Hyder  agreeing  to  send  droves  of  bul- 
locks to  feed  the  French,  and  troops  to  fight  for  the 
French.  A  detachment  sent  by  Coote  to  stop  the 
march  of  Hyder's  people  was  too  weak  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  sustained  a  defeat ;  but,  when  the  Myso- 
rcans  obtained  a  nearer  view  of  the  English  army, 
and  a  correcter  notion  of  the  real  and  deplorable 
condition  of  Lally's  forces,  they  thought  their  bar- 
gain a  bad  one,  and,  breaking  it  with  the  ordinary 
Indian  unscrupulousness,  they  marched  back  to  their 
own  country,  troops,  and  bullocks.  Shortly  before 
^their  departure  six  of  the  English  company's  ships 
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arrived  at  Madras,  and  there  landed  a  reinforce- 
ment of  600  men.  More  and  more  force  continued 
to  pour  in,  and  still  not  a  ship,  not  a  man,  not  a 
barrel  of  beef  or  biscuit  arrived  to  sustain  the  French 
in  Pondicherry.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of 
October,  the  English  fleet  was  raised  to  seventeen 
sail  of  the  line,  and  a  picturesque  regiment  of 
kilted  men  from  the  bleak  highlands  of  Scotland 
were  disembarked  to  try  their  mettle  and  their 
power  of  enduring  heat  in  Ae  lowlands  of  Hindustan. 
By  means  which  are  not  explained,  and  which  are 
difficult  to  understand,  as  the  French  had  neither 
money  nor  credit,  and  as  Hyder  Ali  had  done  little 
for  them  in  that  way,  Lally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  supplies  of  provisions.  On  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  September  he  made  a  sortie,  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  the  English  camp ;  but  his  troops  no 
longer  acted  with  concert  or  spirit ;  one  of  his  di- 
visions lagged  behind,  and  the  whole  plan  failed. 
Unfortunately  the  directors  in  Leadenhall-street 
had  sent  out  by  the  last  ships  their  orders  that 
Colonel  Coote  should  return  to  Bengal,  and  that 
Major  Monson,  the  officer  next  under  him,  should 
take  the  command  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Al- 
though on  the  very  point  of  completing  his  bril- 
liant campaign  by  the  reduction  of  the  French 
capital  in  India,  and  although  he  and  all  men 
felt  that  the  company  could  not  know  months  before, 
when  their  orders  were  dated,  what  had  happened, 
and  of  what  honour  they  were  depriving  him, 
Coote,  without  murmur  or  complaint,  submitted  to 
the  instructions  of  his  employers.  Nor  did  his  mag- 
nanimity stop  here — ^his  own  regiment,  one  of  the 
best  in  India,  was  to  proceed  with  him  to  Calcutta ; 
the  council  of  Madras  were  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion ;  Major  Monson  declared  that  if  that  regiment 
were  removed  he  could  not  and  would  not  under- 
take the  siege  of  Pondicherry  —  and  thereupon 
Coote  most  generously  consented  that  his  regiment 
should  remain  to  gain  laurels  for  another.*  But 
the  chances  of  war  overset  or  postponed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  directors'  orders  :  Major  Monson  was 
dangerously  wounded  in  an  attack  upon  some  of 
the  outward  defences  of  the  French,  and,  being  for 
the  time  incapable  of  duty,  he  joined  the  council  in 
entreating  Colonel  Coote,  who,  luckily,  had  not 
yet  sailed  for  Bengal,  to  resume  the  command,  and 
Coote  remained;  and  the  siege  of  Pondicherry, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  rains  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, was  pressed  with  great  vigour.  Several  batte- 
ries played  against  the  to^n  from  the  8th  to  the 
30th  of  December ;  and  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1761,  the  trenches  were  opened,  and  the  place  was 
reduced  to  extremity.  The  stores  which  had  been 
procured  had  not  been  husbanded  with  proper  care, 
and  the  provisions  remaining  on  hand  would  not 
suffice  for  more  than  two  days  knger ;  the  best  part 
of  the  army,  the  gallant  regiments  of  Lorraine  and 
Lally,  were  reduced  to  a  small  number,  and  these 
worn  out  with  famine,  disease,  and  fatigue;  the 
rest  of  the  troops  were  little  better  than  a  mutinous 
rabble.  Nothing  therefore  was  left  to  the  fiery, 
•  MUU 
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proud  man  who  had  arrived  in  India  with  the 
confident  hope  of  extirpating  the  English  and  re- 
alising the  grand  schemes  6f  Dupleix,  but  to  seek 
conditions,  and  surrender.  And,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  a  commissioner  from  Lally  and  a  depu- 
tation from  the  council  of  Pondicherry  entered  the 
English  camp,  and  made  an  unconditional  sur- 
render to  Colonel  Coote.  As  soon  as  the  French 
flag  was  struck,  Mr.  Pigot,  as  governor  of  Madras, 
made  a  formal  demand  that  Pondicherry  should  be 
given  up  to  that  presidency,  as  the  conquest  and 
property  of  the  company.  Coote  and  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  the  English  admirals  and  the 
chief  officers  both  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  de- 
cided that  the  place  ought  to  be  held  for  the  king. 
Upon  this,  Pigot  resolutely  declared  that,  unless 
Pondicherry  were  given  up  to  the  presidency,  he 
would  stop  all  supplies,  and  furnish  none  of  the 
money  which  was  so  much  wanted  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  king's  troops  and  the  French  pri- 
soners. After  a  reference  to  the  company's  charters, 
and  upon  other  considerations,  Coote  and  the  coun- 
cil of  officers  yielded  the  point ;  and,  by  order  of 
the  council  of  Madras,  immediate  preparations 
were  made  for  levelling  the  town  and  fortifications  of 
Pondicherry  with  the  ground.*  The  white  flag  of 
the  Bourbons  still  floated  over  the  hill-fort  of 
Thiagur,  fifty  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  country — 
the  .place  which  Lally  had  promised  to  Hyder  Ali 
— and  over  the  other  strong  hill-fort  of  Gingee, 
about  thirty -five  miles  north-west  from  Pondi- 
cherry; but  the  garrisons,  isolated  and  without 
any  hope  of  relief,  soon  surrendered ;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  April  the  French  had  not  so  much  as 
a  single  military  post  in  all  India.  M.  Bussy, 
upon  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Wandc- 
wash,  had  been  instantly  liberated  upon  parole  by 
Coote,  who  respected  his  abilities  as  a  soldier  and 
his  character  as  a  man :  all  the  English  treated  him 
with  kindness  and  consideration ;  for,  unlike  Lally, 
who  had  made  war  like  a  savage,  he  had  invariably 
treated  his  English  prisoners  with  humanity  and 
courtesy ;  and  when  the  hero  of  Golconda  returned 
to  France  he  was  received,  at  least  by  the  public, 
with  the  honour  due  to  a  brave  and  able  com- 
mander, and  with  the  interest  which  a  military 
people  always  attach  to  hazardous  and  romantic 
adventures.t  But  far  different  was  the  fate  of  the 
miserable  Lally,  who  was  regarded  with  aversion 

*  The  inatnictions  from  the  court  of  France  to  LaUy  had  bceu 
intercepted,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  destroy  such  of 'the  British 
scttlemeotB  as  feU  into  his  power ;  in  ronsequence  of  which  the  coiirt 
of  directors  gave  orders  to  retaliate  the  same  measures  up<ju  the 
French  settlements. — Orme, 

•f  When  our  aUy  and  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  Mohammed  Ali, 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Bussy,  he  wrote  in  a  rapture  of  Joy  to  the  gu- 
Temor  of  Madras,  saying  that  that  incident  alone  was  an  advantage 
equal  to  the  greatest  nctory  that  ouuld  have  lieen  obtained,  and 
gently  suggesting  that  he  should  be  put  into  his  hands,  when  tlie 
Frenchman  would  be  taken  good  care  of!  Mohammed  had  learned 
noUiiug  of  the  liest  parts  of  civiliiation,  though  he  had  been  so  long 
connected  with  the  English  ;  he  was  astonished  that  they  did  not  put 
iheir'dangerous  prisoner  to  death,  and  he  thought  them  bercit  of 
their  senses  when  they  allowed  him  to  go  at  large  on  his  parole  and 
received  him  witli  feasts  and  entertainments  at  Madras  before  his 
departure  for  Europe. , 

Bussy  carried  home,  or  rather  remitted  from  the  Deccan  and  the 
Circars  some  time  before  he  went  home,  a  very  considerable  fortnoe. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  France  he  married  a  niece  of  ihe  Due  da 
Choiseul,  which  raised  him  in  favour  and  consideration  at  court. 
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and  contempt  by  bis  conquerors,  who  left  Pondi- 
cberry  amidst  the  insults  and  reproaches  of  his 
own  countrymen,  and  who,  upon  his  arrival 
in  France,  was  hooted  by  the  people,  and  thrown 
into  the  Bastille  by  the  government ;  and  lay  there 
till,  the  Bastille  being  considered  too  honour- 
able a  place  of  confinement  for  such  an  oflfender, 
he  was  removed  to  a  common  gaol.  The  French 
government  of  the  day,  borne  down  by  a  long 
succession  of  failures  and  defeats,  were  glad  to 
avert  the  popular  indignation  from  themselves 
by  making  Lally  their  scapegoat ;  and  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  that  rash  and  violent 
man,  not  merely  by  his  old  antagonists  of  the 
council  of  Pondicherry,  whom  he  had  so  often 
treated  as  swindlers  and  embezzlers,  but  by  every 
Frenchman  that  returned  beggared  and  desperate 
from  India — his"  own  glaring  abuse  of  authority, 
misconduct  in  the  field,  and  most  indisputable 
failure — and  the  popular  feeling  raging  against  him 
everywhere — facilitated,  and  even  gave  a  patriotic 
colour  to,  their  ungenerous  scheme  :  for,  after  all, 
unwise  and  bad  as  the  conduct  of  Lally  had  been, 
it  was  difficult  to  prove  him  guilty  of  offences 
calling  for  more  than  deprivation  of  his  military 
rank,  contempt,  and  oblivion;  and  the  abuse  of 
authority,  vexations,  and  exactions  of  which  he  was 
accused,  were  not  capital  crimes  by  the  existing 
laws  of  France.  Yet  the  ministry  determined  to 
prosecute  him  unto  death,  for  they  felt  that  a  scene 
and  a  sacrifice  was  wanted,  and  that  the  en- 
raged people  and  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the 
public  execution  of  the  maa'who  had  lost  all  India. 
And  thus  they  charged  their  victim  with  high-trea- 
son, which  deprived  him  of  the  aid  of  counsel — they 
charged  him  with  base  treachery  to  his  country  and 
companions  in  arms — they  charged  the  man  whose 
innermost  and  most  lasting  passion  was  a  hatred  of 
England  and  of  everything  English  with  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  East  India  Company  and  its 
officers — ^they  charged  him,  in  order  to  crown  his 
monstrous  iniquities,  with  selling  Pondicherry, 
which  he  had  defended  to  the  last  extremity ; — and 
the  grand  tribunal  of  the  nation,  the  then  base,  truck- 
ling, and  subservient  parliament  of  Paris,  allowed  the 
trial  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  satisfy  ministers  and 
gratify  the  mob.  Lally  had  never  been  destitute  of 
personal  courage,  and,  though  an  old  and  worn  out 
man,  his  conduct  throughout  the  protracted  trial 
was  firm  and  proud.  He  expressed  the  greatest 
indignation  at  most  of  the  charges  made  against 
him ;  he  proved  some  of  the  facts  alleged  to  be 
utterly  impossible;  and  it  is  said  he  anticipated 
an  acquittal.  When  sentence  of  death  was  read  to 
him  in  his  foul  dungeon,  he  threw  up  his  hands  to 
Heaven  and  exclaimed,  "Is  this  the  reward  of 
forty-five  years'  service!'*  and  seizing  a  pair  of 
compasses,  with  which  he  had  been  measuring  a 
map  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  he  struck  at  his 
proud,  indignant  heart;  but  his  arm  was  held  or 
caught  by  one  of  the  fiinctionaries  in  attendance, 
and  the  blow  did  not  penetrate  deep  enough  to  kill. 


He  tlien  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  accusations  and 
execrations  against  his  accusers  and  judges,  appa- 
rently involving  many  facts  deemed  unsuitable 
for  the  public  ear.  With  indecent,  atrocious  haste 
they  executed  him  that  very  afternoon.  To  prevent 
him  from  speaking  to  the  spectators  they  put  a 
large  gag  into  his  mouth  before  removing  him  finom 
his  cell.  He  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  a  dung-cart  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and 
was  there  beheaded.* 

In  the  meanwhile  Olive  liad  been  received  with 
all  honour  in  England.  The  fortune  he  had  accu- 
mulated, even  without  counting  the  Jaghire  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  nabob,  amounted  to 
300,000/.,  the  Jaghire  rendered  from  27,000/.,  to 
30,000/.  a-year,  and  he  had  credit  for  being  even 
far  richer  than  he  really  was.  He  was  raised 
to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Clive 
of  Plassey,  and  was  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  elevation  to  the  English  peerage,  which 
would  give  him  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of 
Peers.  For  the  present  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  his  wealth  and  his  in- 
fluence filled  several  other  seats,  and  commanded 
votes  besides  his  own.  All  parties  courted  him ; 
but  his  admiration  for  Pitt  increased  on  a  personal 
acquaintance,  and  he  steadily  adhered  to  him  till 
he  was  driven  from  office  by  the  accession  of 
George  III.  and  the  brief  preponderance  of  Lord 
Bute.  When  Bute  made  overtures  to  him  Clive 
rejected  them  ;  and  when  this  most  unpopular  mi- 
nister precipitated  his  negotiations  for  a  peace  with 
France  he  avoided  consulting  Clive  as  to  the  Indian 
clauses  and  conditions.  The  conqueror  of  Bengal 
was  the  more  incensed  at  Bute's  conduct  in  this 
important  respect,  as  he  knew  that  M.  Bussy  was 
constantly  consulted  by  the  French  ministers  and 
negotiators.  The  subject,  however,  was  too  near 
the  heart  of  Clive  to  permit  the  indulgence  of  of- 
fended pride,  pique,  and  resentment,  and  he  trans- 
mitted a  memorial  to  Bute,  conveying  ample  infor- 
mation on  all  that  related  to  our  eastern  possessions. 
In  this  paper  he  dwelt  upon  the  principles  recom- 
mended by  Dupleix,  and  acted  upon  by  the  French. 
"  Dupleix,"  said  Clive,  "  engaged  in  the  conten- 
tions of  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  had  at  one 
time,  in  a  great  measure,  obtained  his  aim.  There 
remained  nothing  to  complete  it  but  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  out  of  Hindustan.  We  were  at  that 
time  wholly  attached  to  mercantile  ideas ;  but  un- 
doubted proofs  of  M.  Dupleix's  projects  obliged  us 
to  draw  the  sword,  and  our  successes  have  been  so 
great  that  we  have  accomplished  for  ourselves,  and 
against  the  French,  exactly  -everything  that  the 
French  intended  to  accomplish  for  themselves  and 
against  us."  He  foresaw  what  would  follow  the 
restitution  of  Pondicherry  and  other  places ;  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  French  should  be  limited 
as  to  the  number  of  men  they  were  to  maintain  on 
the  Coromandel  coast;  and,  above  all  things,  he 

*  Onne.—Col.  Wilke>.^MilL— Memdre  pour  le  Comte  de  Lullv. 
—Voltaire,  Fragmcna  Historiqnn  Mir  I'lnde,  et  lar  U  Mott  <fa 
Comte  de  Lally. 
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recommended,  and  strenuously  urged,  that  under 
no  circumstances  they  should  ever  be  allowed  re- 
admission  into  Bengal  except  as  merchants.  Bute 
graciously  thanked  him  for  this  memorial ;  and, 
impatient  as  he  was  for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he 
abided  by  several  of  the  suggestions  the  paper  con- 
tained'; and  the  treaty,  though  far  indeed  from 
satisfying  Clive,  was  less  unfavourable  to  the  Brit- 
ish interest  in  India  than  otherwise  it  might  have 
been.*  Unable  to  gain  Clive,  the  Bute  administra- 
tion leagued  themselves  with  Mr.  Sulivan,  and 
other  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  who 
entertained  a  personal  animosity  against  Clive,  and 
aimed  at  diminishing  both  his  wealth  and  his  re- 
putation. As  yet  neither  these  personal  enemies 
nor  any  one  else  raised  a  breath  of  scandal  or  re- 
proach about  his  conduct  towards  Suraj-u-Dowlah 
and  Omichund,  or  against  his  acceptance  of  the 
treasure  from  Meer  Jafl5er  after  the  battle  of 
Plassey ;  but  what  Sulivan  and  his  colleagues  chal- 
lenged as  objectionable  and  criminal  was  Ulive's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Jaghire,  and  his  insisting  on  pay* 
ment  of  those  quit-rents  from  the  company.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  best  English  lawyers  of  the  day, 
the  grant  of  rent  which  Clive  had  received  was 
valid;  had  been  made  by  exactly  the  same  au- 
thority from  which  the  company  had  received  their 
chief  possessions  in  Bengal ;  the  company  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  grant  for  more  than  two  years,  and, 
in  attempting  to  prove  that  Meer  Jaffier  had  no 
right  to  amfer  the  Jaghire  on  Clive,  they  must 
equally  prove  that  that  nabob  had  no  right  to  confer 
what  he  had  conferred  upon  the  company.  It  was 
in  every  respect  unwise  to  enter  upon  a  too  nice 
and  close  examination  of  any  of  these  Indian  rights 
and  titles ;  yet  the  hostile  directors,  in  their  anxiety 
to  appropriate  30,000/.  a-year,  which  they  were 
bound  to  pay  to  the  nabob  before  his  transfer  of 
the  rent,  and  (in  their  envy  and  hatred  of  Clive, 
who  had  treated  some  of  them  very  superciliously, 
persevered  in  their  attempt,  and  actually  confiscated 
the  Jaghire,  or,  which  was  the  same  thiug,  they 
stopp^  payment  of  the  rents,  and  put  the  money 
into  their  own  coffers.  Clive  indignantly,  and 
without  an  hour's  delay  or  hesitation,  filed  a  bill  in 
chancery  against  the  court  of  directors.  The  court 
of  directors,  guided  by  the  inveterate  Sulivan,  en- 
deavoured to  protract  the  judgment  of  chancery  by 
such  stratagems  or  delays  as  the  forms  of  judicial 
proceedings  might  permit ;  but  it  is  said  that,  dis- 
couraged by  the  opinions  given  them  by  Mr.  Yorke, 
the  attorney-general.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  so- 
licitor-general, and  other  eminent  lawyers,  they 
had  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  decision  in  their  favour. 
At  the  same  time  Clive  had  written  to  his  agents  at 
Calcutta  to  institute  a  suit  at  law  against  the  com- 
pany there,  and  to  transmit  a  very  exact  account  of 
all  proceedings,  that  they  might  be  taken  up  in 
England.  But  while  "The  Daring  in  War"  was 
thus  involving  himself  in  the  mazes  of  law,  and 

*  For  the  heads  of  this  treaty,  see  ante,  vol.  L  p.  22,  23.  Clive 
joined  Pitt  and  his  opposition  phalanx  in  condemning  and  denouncing 
the  peace  with  France. 


the  company  were  battling  with  the  man  who  had 
re-established  their  declining  power,  and  gained 
provinces  equal  to  kingdoms  for  them,  news 
arrived  that  the  garrison  and  all  the  English  resi- 
dents at  Patna  had  been  massacred,  that  revolu- 
tions, undertaken  and  made  by  the  council  at 
Calcutta,  had  proved  miserable  failures,  and,  in 
short,  that  everything  in  Bengal  was  falling  into 
confusion  and  ruin.  It  was  felt  immediately,  even 
by  the  most  violent  of  his  enemies,  that  Clive,  and 
Clive  alone,  could  remedy  these  evils,  and  overtures 
were  made  to  him  for  his  instant  return  to  India. 
The  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  who  elected  the 
directors,  and  who  were  now  determined  that  those 
directors  should  not  through  pique  and  party  com- 
mit their  property  and  future  hopes  of  gain,  called 
a  meeting,  and  at  a  very  full  general  court  Clive 
was  unanimously  solicited  to  return.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  proprietors  proposed  to  the  directors 
the  instant  restitution  of  the  Jaghire ;  but  Clive,  who 
was  in  court,  not  thinking  it  right  to  take  advantage 
of  this  sudden  feeling,  and  to  carry  merely  by  his 
popularity  a  case  depending  at  law,  rose  and  re- 
quested they  would  not  put  this  proposal  to  the  vote ; 
adding,  however,  that  from  a  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  going  to  India  while  so  valuable  a  part  of 
his  property  remained  in  dispute  he  would  make 
certain  proposals  for  a  compromise  to  the  court  of 
directors,  which  would,  he  tinisted,  lead  to  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  that  affair.  But  there  was 
another  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  departure 
and  future  usefulness ;  and  he  declared,  in  his  de- 
cided and  emphatic  manner,  that  he  would  never 
undertake  the  management  of  affairs  abroad  unless 
Mr.  Sulivan  were  removed  at  home  from  his  influen- 
tial post  as  chairman.  He  said  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  him  to  exert  himself  as  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief if  his  measures  were  to  be  thwarted 
and  condemned  at  home,  by  a  court  of  directors 
under  the  influence  of  a  chairman  whose  conduct 
had  evinced  his  ignorance  of  East  India  affairs,  and 
who  was  also  known  to  be  his  personal  and  invete- 
rate enemy — that  he  cared  not  who  filled  the  chair 
provided  Mr.  Sulivan  did  not,  but  that  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  reputation  and  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
pany he  would  do  nothing  if  that  gentleman  con- 
tinued to  have  the  lead  in  Leadenhall-atreet.*  A 
violent  tumult  followed  his  speech,  but  Sulivan,  lately 
so  prepotent,  could  scarcdy  obtain  a  hearing,  au 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  proprietors  being  on 
Clive's  side,  from  the  double  conviction  that  he  alone 
could  save  Bengal,  and  that  he  would  do  nothing  if 
his  will  were  not  complied  with.  Sulivan  wished 
to  try  the  result  of  a  ballot  upon  the  question  ;  but 
by  the  by-laws  of  the  company  no  ballot  could  take 
place  except  on  a  requisition  signed  by  nine  pro- 
prietors ;  and  tliough  upwards  of  300  were  present, 
nine  could  not  be  found  to  sign  their  names  to  such 
a  requisition.  Clive  was  in  consequence  nominated 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
possessions  in  Bengal,  with  the  express  understand- 
mg  that  no  other  officer  of  whatever  rank  should 

•  Olive's  MSS.  as  cited  hy  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
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have  the  power  of  interfering  with  his  command 
there.  But  he  still  refused  to  enter  on  hia  office 
till  the  event  of  the  next  annual  election  of  directors 
should  he  known.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1764,  a 
hot  and  ohstinate  contest  took  place,  and  ended  in 
the  triumph  of  Clive.  Though  his  friend  Lord 
Bute  was  no  longer  minister,  Mr.  Sulivan  succeeded 
in  bringing  into  the  directory  just  half  his  num- 
ber, but  his  own  election  as  a  director  was  only 
carried  by  one  vote ;  and  in  the  subsequent  con- 
test for  the  chair,  he  was  completely  defeated. 
Messrs.  Rous  and  Boulton,  t\(*o  stanch  friends  of 
Clive,  were  nominated  chairman  and  deputy-chair- 
man. After  these  transactions  the  court  took  the 
subject  of  the  Jaghire  into  consideration,  and  soon 
agreed  to  the  proposals  which  Clive  himself  made : 
— t.  c.  they  confirmed  his  right  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  Jaghire  rents  for  ten  years,  if  he  should  live 
so  long,  and  provided  the  company  should  continue 
during  that  period  in  possession  of  the  lands  round 
Calcutta  charged  with  those  rents. 

Clive  then  sailed  for  the  third  and  last  time 
to  India.  He  reached  Calcutta  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  1765,  and  found  everything  in  con- 
fusion and  a  disorganization  more  fearful  than 
he  had  anticipated.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  had 
been  but  too  correct  in  his  anticipation,  tbat 
the  folly  and  excesses  of  the  Eiu-opeans  would 
prove  as  mischievous  as  the  intrigues  and  vices 
of  the  native  great  men.  "  Alas!"  wtote  Clive 
to  a  friend,  "  how  is  the  English  name  sunk !  I 
cannot  avoid  paying  the  tribute  of  a  few  tears  to 
the  departed  and  lost  fame  of  the  British  nation — 
irrecoverably  lost,  I  fear."  He  called  the  council 
together  and  told  them  that  he  had  come  out  to 
effect  a  thorough  reform  in  their  conduct,  the  source 
of  most  of  the  mischief  which  had  happened  ;  that 
it  was  his  full  resolution  to  effect  a  thorough  reform, 
and,  for  that  end,  to  make  use  of  the  whole  of  the 
ample  authority  civil  and  military  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him.  Johnstone,  one  of  the  worst  or 
boldest  men  in  the  council,  made  some  show  of  op- 
position ;  but  Clive  knitted  his  brow  and  raised  his 
voice,  haughtily  demanding  whether  he  meant  to 
question  the  powers  of  the  new  government,  and 
Johnstone,  cowed,  replied  that  he  never  had  the 
least  intention  of  doing  such  a  thing :  ^'  upon 
which  there  was  an  appearance  of  very  long  and 
pale  countenances,  and  not  one  of  the  council  uttered 
another  syllable."* 

But  these  gentlemen'of  the  council  and  the  weak 
and  incompetent  governor,  Mr.Vansittart,  had,  dur- 
ing Clive'sfive  years'  absence  from  India,  done  deeds 
fitted  to  make  other  men's  faces  pale  and  red  alter- 
nately. At  the  period  when  Clive  had  taken  his 
departure  for  England  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
Shah  Zada  had  collected  another  army  and  was 
again  advancing  against  Patna;  but  it  was  con- 
ceived that  a  body  of  troops  sent  under  that  excel- 
lent officer  Colonel  Calliaud  would  enable  Ram- 
narrain,  the  Hindu  governor  of  Patna,  to  repel  the 
invasion  if  really  made.   Ghazee-u-Deen,  the  vizier 

•  CUve'f  letter  to  M^jor  OBnuc,  dated  6th  May. 


and  master  at  Delhi,  against  whom  the  Shah  Zada 
pretended  in  the  first  instance  to  have  taken  up 
arms,  murdered  the  Great  Mogul  in  a  fit  of  despe- 
ration, and  after  this  tragical  event  the  Shah  Zads. 
took  the  state  and  title  of  emperor,  and  conferred 
the  office  of  vizier  upon  Sujah-Dowlah,  the  power- 
ful ruler  of  Oude,  who  had  shown  no  great  devotion 
to  his  person  or  fortunes  the  year  betore,  when  as 
the  rebellious  son  of  the  emperor  he  was  flying  be- 
fore the  arms  of  Clive  and  Ramnarrain.  Shah 
Alum — "  King  of  the  World  " — ^was  the  name 
which  the  new  emperor  chose  for  himself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  he  soon  col- 
lected a  numerous  army  and  began  his  march  to 
the  Caramnassa.  Crossing  that  river  he  advanced 
to  Patna,  and  defeated  Ramnarrain,  who  came  out  of 
the  city  to  meet  him  with  a  very  inferior  force  and 
with  only  seventy  Europeans  and  one  battalion  of 
English  sepoys  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Cochrane,  Colonel  Calliaud  being  at  the  time  en- 
gaged in  some  important  operations.on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  between  Patna  and  Moorshedabad.  In 
this  affair  Ramnarrain  was  wounded,  and  the  sepoys 
were  cut  to  pieces ;  but  most  of  the  English  fought 
their  way  to  the  city,  the  enemy  not  daring  to  resist 
them,  but  opening  to  the  right  and  left  to  let  them 
pass.  And,  Colonel  CaUiaud  having  soon  come  up 
with  his  300  English  and  1000  sepoys,  and  with  a 
native  army  commanded  by  Meeran,  Shah  Alum 
was  completely  routed  and  compelled  once  more  to 
retire  from  before  Patna.  As,  however,  Meeran 
would  not  pursue  with  his  cavalry,  and  as  a  strong 
body  of  Mahratta  horse  joined  the  other  side,  the 
young  emperor,  instead  of  retiring  towards  Benares, 
took  Sie  route  of  Moorshedabad,  being  also  joined  at 
this  time  by  the  erratic  M.  I^w  and  his  small  body 
of  French.  But  being  soon  pursued  Shah  Alum 
set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  fled  towards  Oude.  En- 
couraged by  the  junction  of  the  naib  or  sub-go- 
vernor of  Pumeah,  who  after  many  intrigues  threw 
off  the  mask  and  repaired  to  the  imperial  standard 
with  a  considerable  army.  Shah  Alum,  doubling 
upon  those  who  were  pursuing  him,  got  back  to 
Patna,  which  had  been  left  almost  without  troops. 
Mr.  Fuilerton,  an  English  surgeon,  was  the  chief 
manager  of  the  defence,  and  M.  Law  of  the  attack. 
Two  assaults  were  repulsed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  English  factory  in  Patna ;  part  of  the  wall  was 
demolished  and  the  rampart  was  scaled  by  the 
French ;  the  French  were  again  beaten  back ;  but  a 
renewed  assault  in  greater  force  was  expected, 
and  hope  was  abandoning  the  bold  little  garrison, 
when  Captain  Knox,  who  had  marched  from  Moor- 
shedabad, in  the  hottest  season  of  the  Bengal  year, 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, broke  through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
and  drove  them  from  their  works.  A  few  days  after 
Knox,  with  200  English,  one  battalion  of  sepoys, 
five  field-pieces,  and  about  300  horse,  crossed  the 
river  opposite  to  Patna,  and  completely  defeated 
the  naib  of  Pumeah  with  his  army  of  12,000 
men.  The  unlucky  naib  retreated  with  all  speed 
towards  the  north,  but  he  was  soon  followed  by 
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Colonel  Calliaud's  fresh  troops  and  Meeran's 
cavalry,  who  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  moved  on 
the  more  rapidly  from  the  belief  that  he  was  carry- 
ing all  the  treasure  of  Pumeah  with  him.  Being 
overtaken  the  naib  put  the  treasure  and  the  richer 
part  of  the  baggage  upon  camels  and  elephants, 
skirmished  for  a  short  time  to  give  those  useful 
animals  a  start,  and  then  ran  after  them,  leaving  his 
artillery  and  his  heavy  baggage  to  the  pursuers. 
On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  fourth  day  of  the  pursuit, 
a  tremendous  storm  necessitated  a  halt,  and  at  night 
the  tent  of  Meeran  was  struck  with  lightning,  which 
killed  him  and  some  of  his  attendants  on  the  spot. 
After  this  evil  omen  Meeran's  troops  became  un- 
manageable, and  Calliaud  was  obhged  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  Patna,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of 
July.  He  quartered  the  Europeans  and  the  sepoys 
in  English  pay  in  and  round  about  that  important 
town ;  but  Meeran's  people  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Moorshedabad,  where  they  surrounded  the 
palace  and  threatened  the  life  of  Meer  Jaffier,  in 
order  to  obtain  payment  of  their  arrears.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  other  bodies  of  men  took  up  arms 
against  the  old  nabob,  whose  coffers  were  empty, 
and  whose  former  friends  were  nearly  all  alienated 
from  him,  partly  on  account  of  his  poverty  and 
partly  because  he  had  made  several  treacherous 
attempts  against  them  ;  and  the  weak  old  man's 
misfortunes  seemed  to  be  completed  by  the  preda- 
tory incursions  of  hordes  of  Mahrattas,  who  de- 
stroyed even  more  than  they  plundered.  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  new  governor  at 
Calcutta,  found  the  treasury  empty,  and  the  English 
troops  and  sepoys  almost  mutinous  through  want  of 
pay ;  and  he  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  all  the 
notions  and  schemes  of  Mr.  Holwell,  who  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Meer  Jaffier,  by  his 
treachery,  cruelty,  weakness,  and  extravagance,  was 
the  cause  of  all  these  evils,  and  that  the  English, 
who  had  made  him  nabob,  ought,  not  less  for  the 
good  of  the  natives  than  for  their  own  benefit,  to 
unmake  him  without  loss  of  time.  And  in  effect 
on  the  21th  of  September  (1160),  before  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  had  been  two  months  at  Calcutta,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Meer  Cossim  Ah,  son-in-law  to 
Meer  Jaffier  and  general  of  his  army,*  engaging 
that  he  should  be  invested  with  full  power  as 
nabob  or  ruler  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  upon 
condition  of  his  making  over  to  the  company  the 
fruitful  provinces  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and 
Chittagong.  Governor  Vansittart,  though  a  mild, 
formal  man,  and  one  that  paid  homage  to  rules  and 
conventionalities,  went  in  person  to  Moorshedabad 
with  the  modest  intention  of  persuading  Meer 
Jaffier  that  he  was  unfit  and  unworthy  to  be  nabob, 
and  that  he  ought  at  once  to  resign  his  power  into 
the  hands  of  his  more  competent  son-in-law.  The 
old  nabob  stared  with  astonishment  and  chafed 
with  wrath ;  but  the  quiet,  peace-loving  governor 

•  Whra  the  mutiiums  Itoom  were  thieatDning  Meer  Jaffier  with 
inctant  death,  hit  loving  aon-m-Uw  Meer  Cowim  Ali  advanced  some 
money  to  poy  part  of  their  arreu*  and  keep  them  qniift,  but  not  untU 
he  had  dUained  ftom  the  nabob  the  command  of  the  annv  which 
Meeran  had  held,  and  the  promise  of  the  tuoceM&on  which  .Meeran'i 
death  left  open. 


had  brought  180  English  soldiers,  600  sepoys,  and 
four  pieces  of  cannon  to  second  his  persuasions, 
his  own  army  had  declared  for  Meer  Cossim,  many 
of  his  own  chiefs  were  seeking  his  life,  and  there 
was  no  help  for  him.  Mr.  Hastings  had  received 
orders  to  arrange  the  new  government  with  the 
ministers  and  functionaries  at  Moorshedabad,  and 
Colonel  Calliaud  was  commanded  by  Vansittart  to 
surround  the  palace  with  troops.  Hereupon  the 
helpless  old  man  sent  out  the  seals  to  his  son-in- 
law,  and  offered  to  resign  if  the  English  would  only 
be  security  for  his  life.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
meeting  took  place  between  Calliaud  and  the  nabob. 
"  You  English,"  said  Meer  Jaffier,  "placed  me  on 
the  musnud:  you  may  depose  me  if  you  please. 
You  have  thought  proper  to  break  your  engage- 
ments— I  would  not  break  mine.  My  son  Meeran 
forewarned  me  of  all  this.  I  desire  you  will  either 
send  me  to  Sabut  Jung  (Clive),  for  he  will  do  me 
justice,  or  let  me  go  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca ;  or,  if  not, 
let  me  go  to  Calcutta,  for  1  will  not  stay  in  this 
place.  You  will,  I  suppose,  let  me  have  my 
women  and  children  ;  therefore  let  me  have  budge- 
rows  [boats]  immediately."*  Accordingly  the  old 
man,  with  his  women  and  children,  was  conveyed 
to  Calcutta,  where  alone  he  could  be  safe,  and  Meer 
Cossim  Ali  was  proclaimed  nabob,  with  a  firing  of 
guns  and  a  beating  of  drums  and  tomtoms,  and  other 
ceremonials  that  would  suit  the  winding  up  of  a 
melo-drama  in  a  playhouse.  But  Messrs.  Vansittart 
and  Holwell,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  council, 
who  had  driven  on  this  revolution,  had  committed  • 
a  capital  nustake  in  assuming  that  the  new  nabob 
would  suit  their  purpose  better  than  the  old  one. 
Meer  Cossim  soon  let  them  know  that  he  had  a 
will  of  his  own,  and  that  he  had  abilities  and  a  kind 
of  courage  which  for  Bengal  might  be  called 
heroic,  but  which  was  accompanied  with  cruelty 
and  ferocity.  At  first,  however,  his  professions  of 
gratitude  and  dependence,  and  submission  to  their 
wills,  were  all  that  the  council  could  wish ;  and  hav- 
ing procured  some  money  he  paid  the  arrears  due 
to  the  English  troops  at  Patna,  and  sent  six  or 
seven  lacs  of  rupees  to  Calcutta. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1761,  Major  Carnac, 
who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Calliaud  in  the  com* 
mand  of  the  company's  troops  in  Bahar,  advanced 
from  Patna  against  tha  Emperor  Shah  Alum,  who 
was  once  more  making  head  in  that  province. 
Meer  Cossim  placed  some  of  the  troops  which  had 
belonged  to  Meeran  under  the  orders  of  Carnac, 
who,  being  also  joined  by  Ramnarrain  and  his 
forces,  gained  an  easy  and  complete  victory  over 
the  Mogul.  In  this  affair  M.  Law,  who  had  been 
so  long  flitting  from  place  to  place,  seated  himself 
cross-legged  on  one  of  his  guns,  and  in  that  curious 
attitude  surrendered  to  Major  Carnac  and  Captain 
Knox.  The  French,  his  companions,  tired  of  the 
wandering  life  they  had  led  with  Idm,  deserted 
him  when  the  retreat  began  and  followed  the  em- 

*  Letter  to  Lord'  Clive  fh>m  Mr.  Lushiogton,  who  «-as  linguiit  or 
interfneter  to  the  amy.  and  an  eye-witnow  and  ear-witneM  of  what 
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peior,  who  ledred  towards  Delhi,  and  ahortl j  after 
sent  the  new  nabob  Meer  CoBsim  Ali  hia  inyeati* 
tore  as  Subahdar  or  Nabob  of  Bengal,  &c.,  Meer 
Coesim  agreeing,  in  consideration  of  this  acknow* 
ledgment,  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty- 
four  lacs  of  rupees.  At  the  same  time  Shah  Alum 
ofiered  the  English  the  dewannee,  or  receiyership, 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  if  they  would  send 
an  army  into  central  India  to  secure  him  in  pos- 
session of  Delhi  and  of  a  throne  that  was  tot- 
tering as  it  had  been  for  generations.  The  project 
was  entertained  by  the  council  at  Calcutta,  but 
they  had  been  obliged  to  send  a  great  part  of  the 
money  they  had  received  from  the  new  nabob  to 
Madnw,  to  enable  that  presidency  to  prosecute  the 
siege  of  Pondicherry,  not  yet  brought  to  a  close. 
Meer  Cossim  was  incessantly  called  upon  for  more 
money ;  but  he  had  given  in  presente  to  the  go- 
vernor and  council  for  his  elevation  upwards  of 
200,000/.;*  in  ceding  to  the  company  the  coun- 
tries of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Cluttagong,  he 
had  given  away  a  third  part  of  his  revenues ;  the 
company's  servants  of  all  sorts,  by  the  abuse  they 
made  of  the  dustucks  or  permits,  exempting  goods 
from  the  payment  of  duty,  stopped  another  source  of 
revenue ;  and  he  was  soon  as  poor  as  his  predecessor. 
Casting  about  him  for  some  great  prey,  his  greedy 
eye  fell  upon  Ramnarrain,  the  celebrated  governor 
of  Patna,  whose  treasury  and  life  had  been  aimed  at 
by  Meer  Jaffier,  but  preserved  and  declared  sacred 
by  Clive.  Mr.  Yansittart,  being  warned  of  Meer 
Cossim's  designs,  at  first  instructed  Major  Camac 
to  afford  every  protection  to  Ramnarrain,  who  had 
received  so  many  pledges  from  the  English,  and' 
who  had  recently  rendered  them  such  valuable 
services  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Mogul. 
But  it  appeared  to  be  the  &te  of  Mr.  Yansittart 
never  to  persevere  in  any  one  line  of  conduct,  good 
or  bad,  honourable  or  dishonourable  :  he  listened 
to  the  suggestions  and  promises  of  Meer  Cossim, 
he  took  great  offence  at  the  free  and  spirited  lan- 
guage of  Major  Carnac,  and  he  sent  Colonel 
Coote,  now  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Pondi- 
cherry, to  supersede  the  Major  at  Patna.  But 
Coote  had  as  high  a  sense  of  {honour  as  Camac, 
and,  upon  seeing  what  was  expected  from  him,  he 
refused  either  to  be  an  active  agent  in,  or  a  passive 
spectator  of,  the  betrayal  and  ruin  of  the  Hindu  go- 
vernor. Yansittart  and  the  council  then  recalled 
Coote,  and  Ramnarrain  was  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  new  nabob,  who  pretended  that  he  merely 
meant  to  call  him  to  account  for  the  receipts  of  his 
government,  and  get  from  him  arrears  which  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  father-in-law  had  ever  been  able  to 

•  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  presents  acknowledged  to  have 
been  received:— 


Mr.  VansitUrt 
Mr.  Somiier 
Mr.  HolweU 
Mr.  M'GQiro 
Mr.  Smith 
M^or  Yorke 
General  Caillaud 
Mr.  W.  M*Guire 


Rupees. 

£, 

600,000      . 

.     58.333 

240,000      . 

.     28,000 

»70.000      . 

.     30.937 

180.000      . 

.     20,625 

134,000 

.     15.354 

134.000    t  . 

.     15,354 

200,000  ,    . 

.     22.918 

;  75,000       . 

.       8,750 

i£200,000 


obtain.  Ramnarrain  was  thrown  into  prison*  his 
house  was  broken  open  and  plundered,  his  friends 
and  servants  were  tortured  in  order  to  make  them 
confess  where  lay  his  hidden  treasures — for  the 
money  actually  found  was  a  roole*hill  instead  of  a 
mountain.  The  disappointed  tyrant,  fearing  the 
indignation  of  the  English,  did  not  put  his  prisoner 
to  death  immediately;  but  two  years  later,  when 
he  had  drawn  the  sword  against  those  who  had 
made  him  nabob,  he  murdered  Ramnarrain,  toge- 
ther with  several  other  chiefs,  both  Mussulmans 
and  Hindus.* 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  base  aban- 
donment of  Ramnarrain  was  the  cessation  of  all 
friendly  correspondence  between  the  English  and 
the  native  nobility,  who  could  no  longer  repose 
confidence  in  the  government  of  Calcutta.  Both 
Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  thinking  it  wiser  to  con- 
ciliate the  new  nabob  than  trust  to  the  foreigners, 
made  offers  of  their  money  and  their  services,  and 
Meer  Cossim,  encouraged  by  their  adhesion  and  by 
the  general  and  increasing  unpopularity  of  the 
company,  flattered  himself  that  he  might  soon  be 
in  a  position  to  defy  the  English  authority.  He 
began  by  complaining  and  protesting  against  the 
abuses  made  of  the  dustucks  or  permits,  by  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  revenue,  and,  soon  proceed- 
ing from  words  to  deeds,  he  stopped  goods  protected 
by  the  dustucks,  and  he  even  stopped  and  searched 
boats  going  up  the  Ganges,  not  merely  with  the 
dustucks,  but  also  with  the  company's  flag.  In 
nearly  every  instance  he  found  salt,  or  betel,  or 
tobacco,  or  some  other  of  the  articles  prohibited  or 
reserved  to  the  nabob  in  the  treaty ;  and  in  many 
instances  he  ascertained  that  the  servants  of  the 
company  had  sold  the  dustucks  to  natives — to  his 
own  subjects,  who  had  no  right  to  them.  Frequent 
acts  of  violence  accompanied  these  measures,  for 
the  English,  and  the  natives  in  their  service  or 
under  their  protection,  would  not  easily  submit  to 
any  search,  and  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  men 
like  the  officers  and  troops  of  the  nabob  to  exercise 
the  right  of  search  with  gentleness  and  moderation. 
To  remedy  these  evils  Mr.  Yansittart  negotiated  a 
new  treaty,  which,  while  leaving  some  advantages 
to  the  servants  of  the  company,  made  a  surrender 
of  others.  But  this  inept  governor  had  not  the 
faculty  of  enforcing  obedience  on  the  wilful,  rapa- 
cious crew  at  Calcutta  and  the  other  English  fac- 
tories, and  Meer  Cossim  had  neither  the  power  nor 
the  will  to  make  the  treaty  be  observed  on  his  side. 
"  In  truth,"  says  a  dispassionate  observer,  "  it  soon 
became  a  personal  quarrel.  Meer  Cossim,  in  the 
orders  issued  to  his  officers,  distinguished  between 
the  trade  of  his  friends  and  of  those  who  opposed 
him,  treating  individuals  with  indecent  reproach.*'t 
By  a  change  made  by  the  court  of  directors  in  the 
supreme  council  at  Calcutta  Yansittart  was  lefl  in 
a  minority,  and  his  intentions,  even  when  they 
happened  to  be  wise  and  good,  were  frequently 

•  Vansittaxt's  Nairative.~Reports  of  the  Cominittee.~Seott,  Riat. 
of  Bengal.— Mill.  Hiai .  Brit.  Ind^-Sir  John  Maicolm,  Life  of  GUve. 
t  Veiels.  View  of  the  English  Govemmeat  in  BengaL 
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defeated.  The  vacillation  and  infirmity  of  purpose 
that  arose  out  of  these  circumstances  led  the  nabob 
to  despise  what  he  and  all  Bengal  had  feared. 
Throwing  down  the  pen,  and  writing  no  more  let- 
ters of  complaint,  he  called  the  boldest  of  his 
officers  round  him,  seized  two  of  the  company's 
boats  that  were  proceeding  to  Patna  with  arms, 
and  made  preparations  for  getting  Patna  into  his 
own  hands,  and  destroying  the  English  detachment 
there.  Apprised  of  this  latter  intention,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  council — it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the 
blame — remitted  orders  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  at 
Patna,  to  anticipate  the  nabob's  design  by  seizing 
upon  the  citadel,  if  he  should  think  proper  or  see 
reason  to  believe  that  the  reports  concerning  the 
nabob  were  true.  Knowing  thai  Mr.  Ellis  hated 
the  new  nabob,  and  that  he  was  a  violent  and  in- 
considerate man.  Governor  Yansittart,  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings,  and  Mr.  Smyth  had  voted  against  giving 
him  such  discretionary  power.  But  they  were 
overruled  by  the  majority;  and  Ellis  no  sooner 
got  the  order  than  he  acted  upon  it  by  surprising 
and  taking  the  citadel  of  Patna  by  night  on  the 
24th  June,  1763.*  On  receiving  the  news  of 
this  event  Meer  Cossim's  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
Exclaiming  against  the  treachery  of  the  English, 
he  murdered  Mr.  Amyatt,  who  had  formerly  been 
chief  at  Patna,  he  murdered  two  Hindu  bankers 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  English  interests, 
threw  forward  a  great  army  to  Patna,  drove  the 
English  from  the  town  to  their  factory  outside  of 
it,  and  from  the  factory  to  their  boats.  These 
English  troops,  who  had  behaved  as  disgracefully 
as  the  supreme  council  at  Calcutta  had  behaved 
unwisely,  fled  up  the  Ganges  to  Chuprah,  where 
they  were  surrounded,  deprived  of  provisions,  and 
reduced  to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Monghir,  where  they  found  for  their 
companions  their  countrymen  from  Cossimbuzar, 
which  factory  had  been  attacked  and  plundered  by 
the  nabob.  In  the  mean  time  the  supreme.council 
at  Calcutta  had  entered  into  new  arrat^gements 
with  Meer  Jaffier,  and  had  determined,  as  the  best 
mode  of  checking  the  career  of  his  son-in-law,  to 
let  him  loose  upon  him,  and  set  him  again  upon 
the  musnud  from  which  they  had  so  recently  pulled 
him  down.  The  old  nabob,  passive  as  a  nine-pin, 
confirmed  the  grants  of  territory  made  by  Meer 
Cossim,  granted  an  exemption  to  the  company's 
servants  from  all  search,  and  from  all  duties  ex- 
cept upon  salt,  and  engaged  to  pay  to  the  company 
thirty  lacs  of  rupees  for  the  expenses  of  this  new 
war  against  his  son-in-law,  and  to  maintain  at  his 
own  charge  an  army  of  24,000  men,  horse  and 

*  Previouslv  to  this  decidTe  step  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Patna.  Mr.  Ellis,  peieeiving  that  desertion  was  be- 
coming unucually  prevalent  among  the  ^gliali  umpojrt '.  at  Patna, 
attributed  the  cause  of  it,  and  we  premme  oomctly,  to  Meer  Coasim, 
whoee  people  occasionally  defended  the  desertets  by  force  of  arms. 
Some, of  the  fugitive  eepovs  took  refUge  in  the  fort  of  Monghir. 
Ellis  sent  a  body  of  troops  with  orders  to  search  the  place.  The  na- 
bobs officer  In  command  reftised  to  give  admission  to  the  party, 
allying  that  Monghir  was  not  only  one;  of  the  nabob's  fortresses, 
but  a  royal  residence  that  could  not  be  searched.  Ellis,  in  a  fUry, 
ordered  the  Bnglish  officer  to  hold  his  ground  within  a  mile  and  a 
haU  of  the  place.— AfMioirj  of  the  lAft  qf  tfie  Eighi  Hm,  JVarrm 
Htutmgt,  by  the  Rn.  G,  B.  Olng* 


foot.  Having  issued  his  mandates  to  the  chiefs 
and  to  the  cities  of  the  three  vast  provinces,  as 
rightful  and  indisputable  nabob,  he  joined  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  now  taking  the  field  and  advancing 
upon  Moorshedabad.  Meer  Cossim  sent  three  [of 
his  generals  to  meet  them  on  their  march,  and  an 
encounter  took  place  on  the  1 9th  of  July.  The 
three  native  generals  were  completely  routed ;  but 
they  made  head  again  near  Geriah,  whither  Meer 
Cossim  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining 
troops  to  join  them.  Among  these  large  reinforce- 
ments was  a  regiment  of  sepoys,  disciplined  in  the 
European  manner,  and  commanded  by  an  Euro- 
pean adventurer,  whose  real  name  is  lost  in  his 
Indian  designation  of  Sumroo,  and  whose  real 
country  is  unknown,  though  he  is  generally  called 
a  German,  and  is  known  to  have  first  gone  to  India 
as  a  sergeant  in  the  French  army.*  On  the  24th 
the  English  dispersed  some  detachments,  and  took 
possession  of  Moorshedabad  without  opposition; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  August  they  gave  battle  in  the 
plain  of  Geriah.  Their  force  amounted  to  about 
750  Europeans,  1500  sepoys,  and  some  squadrons 
of  native  cavalry.  The  number  of  Meer  Cossim's 
army  was  as  ten  to  one ;  it  was  supported  by  an 
immense  train  of  artillery;  the  sepoys  under 
Sumroo  were  perfectly  well  trained,  and  most  of 
the  other  corps  were  better  disciplined  and  ap- 
pointed than  any  native  troops  the  English  had  yet 
encountered.  Thus  the  battle  was  maintained  for 
nearly  four  hours,  and  some  daring  and  almost 
successful  movements  were  made  under  the  eye  of 
Sumroo.  But  at  last  the  nabob's  army  was  thoroughly 
defeated  and  driven  oS  the  plain,  with'  the  loss  of 
all  their  cannon  and  of  150  boats  that  lay  close  by 
in  the  Ganges  laden  with  provisions.  They  fled  to 
an  intrenched  camp  which  Meer  Cossim  had  formed 
on  the  Oodwa.  That  nabob,  after  executing  some 
of  the  chiefs  who  were  in  the  English  interest, 
and  sending  his  family  and  treasure  to  a  strong 
fort,  left  Monghir  in  person  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  throwing  himself  into  the  camp  at  Ood- 
wa ;  but  when  he  came  near  that  scene  of  danger 
he  halted,  wavered,  and  turned  back.  Yet  so 
strong  was  the  position  at  Oodwa  that  it  detained 
the  English  for  three  whole  weeks.  At  length, 
however,  on  the  5th  of  September,  the  camp  was 
carried  after  some  hard  fighting,  and  the  whole 
army  of  the  nabob  was  scattered.  Murdering  one 
or  two  more  chiefs,  Meer  Cossim  fled  towards 
Patna,  and  was  followed  by  such  portions  of  his 
disheartened  troops  as  still  kept  together.  The 
English  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Monghir, 
which  had  been  carefully  fortified,  and  which  was 
defended  by  2000  sepoys  disciplined  by  Sumroo. 
After  nine  days  of  open  trenches  the  garrison,  early 
in  October,  surrendered.  Meer  Cossim,  who  had 
made  Monghir  his  capital,  in  preference  to  Moor* 
shedabad,  the  old  residencejof  the  nabobs  or  sub- 
ahdars  of  Bengal,  who  had  expended  large  sums 

•  Sir  John  Malcolm  says  that  he  was  told  by  a  well-informed 
fHend  that  he  was  not  a  German,  but  a  Frenchman  or  SwIm,  of  the 
name  of  Sombn,  which,  perhaps,  had  been  his  ,nom  de  gwrre  when 
in  the  French  service. 
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in  fortifying  it,  and  who  had  entertained  the  hope 
that  it  could  repulse  the  English  army,  was  thrown 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  by  the  news  of  the  sur- 
render, and  his  fury  vented  itself  in  ordering  the 
execution  of  all  the  English  who  had  been  taken  at 
Patna,  with  Mr.  Ellis  the  chief.  The  European 
adventurer  Sumroo  undertook  the  execution,  and 
directed  the  massacre  of  1 50  Englishmen ;  every 
soldier  and  every  servant  of  the  company  being 
brutally  murdered,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Fullerton,  the  surgeon .  After  this  bloody  deed  Meer 
Cossim  abandoned  Patna  to  the  care*of  one  of  his 
chiefs,  and  retreated  towards  the  Caramnassa.  The 
British  army  took  Patna  by  storm  on  the  6th  of 
November,  and  then  continued  their  march  to  the 
Caramnassa,  which  they  reached  early  in  December, 
but  too  late  to  catch  the  flying  nabob,  who  had 
crossed  that  river  some  days  before,  and  had  gone 
with  Sumroo  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  nabob  of 
Gude.  Soujah  Dowla,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Oude, 
and  recently  appointed  vizier  to  the  young  em- 
peror, was  at  Allahabad,  and  Shah  Alum  was  with 
him.  He  had  previously  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  ejected  nabob,  and,  pretending  to  be  earnest  for 
his  restoration,  he  marched  his  army  to  Benares, 
and  encamped  not  many  miles  from  the  English. 
He  was  still  accompanied  by  the  young  Mogul, 
who  had  some  troops  under  his  orders,  and,  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  troops  trained  by  Sum- 
roo had  followed  that  adventurer,  the  entire  force 
collected  was  imposing. 

At  this  critical  moment  an  alarming  mutiny 
broke  out  in  the  English  camp,  many  of  the  sepoys 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  whole  companies  of 
Europeans,  chiefly  French,  or  Germans,  and  Swiss 
who  had  been  formerly  in  the  French  service, 
marched  off  for  Benares  with  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements. Major  Camac,  who  now  arrived  to 
take  the  command,  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  to 
Patna,  for  provisions  had  grown  scarce  and  the 
mutinous  spirit  still  continued.  The  major  was 
soon  followed  by  Soujah  Dowla,  Meer  Cossim,  and 
Shah  Alum.  He  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Patna,  and  was  there  attacked,  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1764,  by  an  overwhelming  force,  foremost'in  which 
was  the  devil  Sumroo,  with  the  best  of  the  disci- 
plined infantry.  But  the  spirit  of  disaffection  and 
mutiny  had  vanished  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy ; 
the  sepoys  in  English  pay  rivalled  in  bravery  and 
steadiness  the  native  English  troops ;  attack  after 
attack  was  repulsed;  and  the  battle,  which  began  at 
noon,  was  ended  at  sunset  by  the  defeat  and  rout 
of  the  assailants,  whose  loss  had  been  tremendous. 
Almost  immediately  after  this  reverse  the  nabob  of 
Oude  opened  a  correspondence  with  Meer  Jaffier, 
the  restored  nabob,  and  offered  to  support  him  in 
Bengal  and  Orissa,  if  he  would  only  cede  to  Oude 
the  whole  country  of  Bahar;  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum  sent  a  private 
message  to  Major  Camac,  offering  to  abandon  both 
the  nabob  of  Oude  and  Meer  Cossim  for  English 
protection  and  alliance.  These  negotiations,  how- 
ever, came  to  nothing  for  the  present,  and  the  two 


nabobs  and  the  emperor  retreated  together  from 
Bahar  into  Oude.  In  the]  month  of  May,  1764, 
Major  Hector  Monro  reached  Patna  [with  a  consi- 
derable reinforcement  of  British  troops,  and  assiimed 
the  command  of  the  whole  army.  To  put  a  stop  to 
the  mutiny  of  the  sepoys,  whom  he  found  clamouring 
for  higher  pay,  Monro  blew  twenty- four  of  their 
ringleaders  from  the  mouths  of  his  cannon.  This 
extreme  measure  was  attended  with  complete  suc- 
cess: there  was  no  more  mutiny  from  that  day 
forward.*  As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  drew  to  its 
close  Monro  led  his  reformed  army  against  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  22nd  of  October,  having  crossed 
the  Sona,  he  gave  them  a  defeat  which  entirely 
broke  the  power  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  the  only 
Mogul  prince  that  the  English  had  to  fear.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  were  left  on 
the  field  by  Soujah  Dowla,  who,  cursing  his  allies, 
fled  towards  Lucknow.  Shah  Alum  immediately 
repeated  to  M^jor  Monro  the  overtures  he  had 
before  made  to  Major  Camac,  complaining  that 
Soujah  Dowla  treated  him  more  like  a  state  pri- 
soner than  an  emperor.  Monro  wrote  to  the  pre- 
sidency at  Calcutta  for  instmctions,  and  he  was 
soon  afterwards  authorised  to  treat  with  Shah  Alum, 
who,  in  the  mean  while,  with  such  troops  as 
adhered  to  him,  kept  close  to  the  English  army> 
When  Monro  arrived  at  the  city  of  Benares  Soujah 
Dowla  sent  to  offer  him  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees 
for  the  company,  twenty-five  lacs  for  his  army,  and 
eight  lacs  for  himself,  if  he  would  consent  to  a  peace 
and  quit  the  country  of  Oude ;  but  the  major  re- 
fused to  treat  unless  the  nabob  previously  delivered 
to  the  English  Meer  Cossim  and  Sumroo.  Soujah 
Dowla,  who  had  already  quarrelled  with  the  ex-na- 
bob and  seized  the  treasure  he  had  with  him, 
urged  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  but  that  he  would 
undertake  to  induce  Meer  Cossim  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  sovereignty  and  flee  to  a  distant  coun- 
try, where^he  could  give  no  umbrage  to  the  company 
or  to  Meer  Jaffier.  As  for  the  European  Sumroo,  he 
was  not  so  scrupulous,  proposing  to  invite  him  to  a 
feast,  and  there  have  him  murdered  in  the  preaoice 
of  any  English  gentleman  Monro  might  choose  to 
send  to  witness  the  punishment.  These  proposals 
were  not  relished  in  the  English  camp,  and  the 
negotiation  with  the  nabob  of  Oude  was  broken  off. 
The  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  then  hurried  to 
a  close.  Shah  Alum,  as  Mogul  and  lord  of  the 
whole,  granting  to  the  English  the  country  of  Gaz- 
zipore,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  Bulwant 
Sing,  the  Zemindar  of  Benares,  and  the  English 
agreeing  to  put  Shah  Alum  in  possession  of  the 
i  ty  of  Allahabad  and  the  remainder  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Soujah  Dowla.  As  a  last  and  perilous 
expedient,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  who  was  thus  to  be 
deprived  of  all  his  dominions,  made  application  to 
Ghazee-u-Deen,  vizier  and  murderer  of  the  late 

*  The  twentv-four  victims  were  selected  out  of  a  whole  faattalioa  of 
■epoys,  who,  after  threateniDg  the  lives  of  their  fiaropeaa'officen,  % 


marching  oflf  by  night  to  join  the  enemy.  They  were  tried  by  a  field 
eourt-martial  composod  of  their  own  black  ofiicers,  who  fimad  ^qbh 
guilty  of  mutiny  and  desertion. 
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emperor,  Shah  Alum's  father ;  and  this  chief  of 
Mahrattarace,  being  joined  by  Mulhar-Row-Hol- 
kar,  descended  into  Oude  with  a  great  army  of  Mah- 
ratta  horse.  With  these  allies  Sujah  Dowla  once 
more  tried  his  fortune  against  the  English,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude, 
and  of  Allahabad,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  coun- 


try. On  the  3rd  of  May,  1765,  a  hattle  was  fought 
near  Corah,  the  English  being  again  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Camac  (now  General  Camac).  The 
Mahrattas  were  quickly  dispersed  by  the  English 
artillery,  and  the  whole  of  the  confederate  army  was 
broken  and  driven  across  the  river  Jumna. 

In  the  mean  time  Meer  Jaffier  had  again  vacated 


Palack  or  Sujah  Dowla  at  Luckxov.    From  a  Drawing  in  Uie  British  Museum. 


the  musnud,  and  this  time  for  good,  for  it  was 
death,  and  not  the  supreme  council  at  Calcutta, 
that  had  removed  him.  The  council  had  recalled 
him  from  the  army  to  Calcutta  in  order  to  obtain 
money  from  him.  Having  no  longer  any  money 
to  give,  and  being  harassed  and  fretted  into  a  fever 
by  importunities  and  menaces,  he  was  allowed  to 
repair  to  Moorshedabad,  where  he  breathed  his 
last  in  January,  1765,  about  four  months  before 
General  Carnac's  great  victory.  Moreover,  on  the 
very  day  of  that  victory,  Clive  had  arrived  at 
Calcutta  with  powers  to  set  right  all  that  had 
been  done  wrong  during  his  absence.  Before 
mentioning  his  bold  proceedings  in  council,  we 
may  relate  the  conclusion  of  the  operations  in 
Oude ;  a  conclusion  which  was  not  come  to 
without  his  intervention.  A  few  days  after  his 
defeat  at  Corah,  Sujah  Dowla,  having  announced 
his  intention  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  mercy 
and  magnanimity  of  the  English,  repaired  to 
the  camp  of  General  Camac,  who  received  him 
with  much  distinction.  The  nabob  assured  the 
general  that  Meer  Cossim  had  fled  into  Rohil- 
cund,  and  that  Sumroo  had  escaped  to  the  far-off 
regions  on  the  Indus.  Camac  readily  agreed  with 
him  that  the  company  could  not  safely  or  profit- 
ably occupy  the  extensive  dominions  of  Oude; 
that  he  was  more  capable  of  defending  those  terri- 
tories than  Shah  Alum,  to  whom  they  had  been 
promised  by  the  recent  treaty;  and  that  in  his 
hands  they  might  be  made  a  barrier  against  the 
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Mahrattas  and  Afghans.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
these  events,  which  was  almost  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Calcutta,  Clive  set  off  for  Allahabad  to 
take  the  negotiations  into  his  own  management, 
and  to  conclude  a  settlement  with  Sujah  Dowla 
and  the  emperor,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  Gene- 
ral Camac.*  His  lordship,  however,  found  im- 
portant business  to  settle  at  Moorshedabad,  where 
affairs  had  fallen  into  a  chaos  of  confusion ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  July  that  he  reached  the 
English  camp  at  Allahabad,  which  then  contained 
the  persons  both  of  the  Mogul  of  Delhi  and  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  The  new  treaty  was  then  taken 
up  with  earnestness,  the  old  one  with  the  emperor 
— if  we  can  call  old  what  had  been  made  only  a 
few  months  before — being  torn  up  as  waste  paper; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Shah  Alum  must  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  possession  of  Allahabad  and  Corah, 
and  that  all  the  rest  of  Oude  should  be  restored  to 
Sujah  Dowla,  who  was  to  continue  vizier  to  the 
emperor,  and  never  on  any  account  to  employ  or 
give  shelter  to  Meer  Cossim  or  Sumroo.  Sujah 
Dowla  engaged  to  oppose  the  Mahrattas  and  de- 
fend the  frontiers  of  Bengal,  and  the  English 
bound  themselves  to  afford  him  assistance  in  case 
of  invasion.  Shah  Alum,  in  right  of  the  imperial 
authority,  which  would  have  been  a  name  and  a 
shadow  without  the  presence  of  the  armies  of  the 
company,  granted  to  the  English  the  dewannee,  or 
collection  of  the  revenues,  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
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Orissa,  in  return  for  "which  he  was  to  receive,  in 
addition  to  the  revenues  of  Allahahad  and  Corah, 
twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.  Along  with 
this  dewannee — which,  in  fact,  constituted  the  com- 
pany masters  and  sovereigns  of  the  vast  and  rich 
regions  named  in  the  grant — the  young  emperor 
confirmed  the  right  of  the  company  to  all  the  terri- 
tory which  they  possessed  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
On  the  death  of  Meer  Jaffier  the  supreme  coun- 
cil at  Calcutta,  after  some  deliberation,  had  con- 
ferred the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Bengal  on  his 
surviving  son,  Nujeem-ul-Dowlah,  a  spiritless  in- 
competent youth,  who  agreed  that  the  English 
should  take  the  military  defence  of  the  country 
into  their  own  hands,  and  appomt  a  naib  subah,  or 
sub-nabob,  who  was  to  manage  the  revenues  and 
all  other  matters  bf  gdvernment.  The  council  ap- 
pointed Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  a  Mussulman, 
and  an  honest  honourable  man,  to  this  post  of  naib, 
but  the  new  nabob  was  desirous  that  the  place 
should  be  filled  by  Nuncomar,  one  of  the  very 
worst  of  the  Hindu  chiefs,  who  had  alternately 
served  and  betrayed  the  English  and  the  late  nabob 
Meer  Jaffier ;  and,  as  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  was 
kept  in  his  high  office,  Nujfeem-ul-Dowlah  timidly 
exj)ressed  his  dissatisfaction.  But  Clivie,  on  his 
arrival,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Nujeem  was 
no  more  fit  to  be  nabob  than  Nuncomar  was  to  be 
naib,  and  the  young  man  was  soon  compelled  to 
retire  from  all  business  on  a  pension  of  thirty-two 
lacs  of  rupees.  The  dictator  in  India — for  such 
Clive  now  was — disapproved  in  the  strongest 
manner  of  the  first  revolution  effected  by  the  com- 
pany in  deposing  Meer  Jaffier,  the  nabob  of  his 


own  making,  and  he  considered  that  the  violence 
and  rashness  of  the  majority  of  the  council,  and 
the  excessive  license  allowed  to  the  servants  of  the 
company,  and  to  the  still  more  insolent  and  rapa- 
cious native  agents  of  those  servants,  had  preci- 
pitated the  revolution  against  Meer  Cossim,  who, 
in  dive's  opinion,  having  once  been  elevated  to 
the  musnud,  and  made  to  pay  for  that  elevation, 
ought  to  have  been  mamtained  upon  it,  and  kept 
in  the  right  way  by  a  mixture  of  conciliatory  and 
restrictive  measures.  He  had  no  confidence  in 
the  steadiness  or  good  faith  of  any  of  these  native 
chiefs  or  princes;  but  he  conceived  that  it  was 
possible  to  manage  them,  and  monstrous  in  the 
English  to  be  always  making  and  breaking  bar- 
gains with  them,  and  keeping  the  country  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  uncertainty,  revolution,  and  change. 
Before  his  departure  from  England  he  assured  the 
Court  of  Directors  that  the  English,  by  this  kind 
bf  conduct,  had  lost  all  the  confidence  of  the 
natives.  "  To  restore  this,"  he  added,  "  ought  to 
be  our  principal  object ;  and  the  best  means  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  by  estdtlishing  a  moderation  in 
the  advantages  which  may  be  reserved  for  the 
company,  or  allotted  to  individuals  in  their  ser- 
vice. .  .  .  During  Mr.  Vansittart's  government  all 
your  servants  thought  themselves  entitled  to  take 
large  shares  in  the  Inonopolies  of  salt,  betel,  and 
tobacco  (reserved  by  treaty  to  the  nabob),  the 
three  articles,  next  to  grain,  of  greatest  consump- 
tion in  this  empire.  The  odium  of  seeing  such 
monopolies  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  need  not  be 
insisted  on;  but  this  is  not  the  only  inconveni- 
ence; it  is  productive  of  another,  equally,  if  not 
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more,  prejudicial  to  the  company's  interests;  it 
enables  many  of  your  servants  to  obtain,  very  sud- 
denly, fortunes  greater  than  those  which  in  former 
times  were  thought  a  sufficient  reward  for  a  long 
continuance  in  your  service.  Hence  these  gentle- 
men, thus  suddenly  enriched,  think  of  nothing 
but  of  returning  to  enjoy  their  fortunes  in  England, 
and  leave  your  affairs  in  the  hands  of  young  men, 
whose  sanguine  expectations  are  inflamed  by  the 
examples  of  those  who  have  just  left  them.'* 
These  servants  of  the  company  looked  to  the  India 
House  as  a  kind  of  lottery-office,  and  their  im- 
patience was  disappointed  if  they  were  not  enabled 
to  make  a  fortune  in  two  or  three  years.  With 
the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  the  resources  of 
Bengal,  they  seem  to  have  considered  all  means  as 
fair  and  justifiable  that  tended  to  turn  the  stream 
of  gold  into  their  own  pockets.  We  believe  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  eloquent  warmth  of 
the  following  passage : — "  The  immense  popula- 
tion of  his  (the  nabob's)  dominions  was  given  up 
as  a  prey  to  those  who  had  made  him  a  sovereign, 
and  who  could  unmake  him.  The  servants  of  the 
company  obtained — not  for  their  employers,  but 
for  themselves — a  monopoly  of  almost  the  whole 
internal  trade.  They  forced  the  natives  to  buy 
dear  and  sell  cheap.  They  insulted  with  perfect 
impunity  the  tribunals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal 
authorities  of  the  country.  They  covered  with 
their  protection  a  set  of  native  dependents,  who 
ranged  through  the  provinces  spreading  desolation 
and  terror  wherever  they  appeared.  Every  servant 
of  a  British  factor  was  armed  with  all  the  power 
of  his  master,  and  his  master  was  armed  with  all 
the  power  of  the  company.  Enormous  fortunes 
were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at  Calcutta,  while 
thirty  millions  of  human  beings  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  of  wretchedness.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  under  tyranny,  but  never 
under  tyranny  like  this.  They  found  the  little 
finger  of  the  company  thicker  than  the  loins  of 
Suraj-u-Dowlah.  Under  their  old  masters  they 
had  at  least  one  resource : — when  the  evil  became 
insupportable,  they  rose  and  pulled  down  the  go- 
vernment. But  the  English  government  was  not 
to  be  so  shaken  off.  That  government,  oppressive 
as  the  most  oppressive  form  of  barbarian  despot- 
ism, was  strong  with  all  the  strength  of  civilisa- 
tion. It  resembled  the  government  of  evil  genii, 
rather  than  the  government  of  hmnan  tyrants. 
Even  despair  could  not  inspire  the  soft  Bengalee 
with  courage  to  confront  men  of  the  English 
breed — the  hereditary  nobility  of  mankind — whose 
skill  and  valour  had  so  often  triumphed  in  spite  of 
tenfold  odds.  The  unhappy  race  never  attempted 
resistance.  Sometimes  they  submitted  in  patient 
misery.  Sometimes  they  fled  from  the  white  man, 
as  their  fathers  had  been  used  to  fly  from  the 
Mahratta ;  and  the  palanquin  of  the  English  tra- 
veller was  often  carried  through  silent  villages  and 
towns,  which  the  report  of  his  approach  had  made 
desolate."*     Clive  had  come  out  to  put  an  end  to 
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this  state  of  things ;  but  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken was  not  an  easy  one.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  council  had  been  partakers  in  the  spoils 
and  profits  of  the  system ;  many  of  the  servants 
who  had  been  most  oppressive  and  rapacious  were 
strong  in  their  patronage  at  Leadenhall- street — 
were  brothers,  sons,  cousins,  nephews,  or  other- 
wise near  connexions  of  great  shareholders  and 
potent  directors.  Moreover,  nearly  every  European 
in  the  country  looked  to  India  as  an  estate  in  usu 
fructu^  which  they  were  to  make  the  most  of  for 
themselves,  without  caring  for  those  that  might 
come  after  them,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
lasting  advantages  of  the  company  or  of  the  mo- 
ther- country.  It  has  been  well  said  that  this  was 
a  battle  harder  than  that  of  Plassey,  the  whole 
settlement  being  set  as  one  man  against  Clive  and 
his  proposed  reforms.  At  first  the  more  powerful 
of  the  ravenous  wolves  threatened  and  protested, 
and  quoted  Clive's  large  fortune  as  a  justification 
of  their  own.  Several,  confident  in  thehr  patron- 
age at  home,  refused  to  act  with  or  under  him ; 
upon  which  he  declared  that,  if  he  could  not  fmd 
support  at  Calcutta,  he  would  procure  it  elsewhere ; 
and  he  actually  sent  for  some  civil  servants  from 
Madras,  and  turned  the  refractory  out  of  their 
offices.  Then  recourse  was  had  to  the  gentler 
ways  of  flattery  and  entreaty,  arguments,  persua- 
sions, and  prayers ;  but  they  would  have  been  as 
hopefully  and  as  profitably  employed  in  bidding 
the  monsoons  to  forget  to  blow  at  their  fixed 
seasons,  or  in  commanding  the  Ganges  to  roll 
back  its  waters  from  its  many  mouths  on  the 
ocean  to  its  sources  among  the  eternal  snows  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  Nothing  could  turn 
Clive  from  his  purpose.  He  put  down  the  private 
trade  and  dangerous  privileges  of  the  company's 
servants ;  and  he  rigidly  prohibited  the  extorting 
or  receiving  presents  from  the  natives.  But  he 
also  adopted  measures  which  might  give  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company  a  proper  maintenance  and  a 
fair  chance  of  acquiring  fortunes  by  application 
and  perseverance.  Hitherto  the  pay  of  these  ser- 
vants was  miserably  low — so  low,  indeed,  that  the 
salary  of  a  member  of  the  council  of  Calcutta  was 
only  300/.  a-year.  "  Yet  it  was  notorious,"  says 
the  eloquent  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  "  that 
such  a  functionary  could  hardly  live  in  India 
for  less  than  ten  times  that  sum;  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  would  be  content  to 
live  even  handsomely  in  India  'Without  laying 
up  something  against  the  time  of  his  return  to 
England.  This  system,  before  the  conquest  of 
Bengal,  might  affect  the  amount  of  the  divi- 
dends payable  to  the  proprietors,  but  could  do 
little  harm  in  any  other  way.  But  the  company 
was  now  a  ruling  body.  Its  servants  might  still 
be  called  factors,  junior  merchants,  senior  mer- 
chants. But  they  were,  in  truth,  proconsuls,  pro- 
praetors, procurators  of  extensive  regions.  They 
had  immense  power.  Their  regular  pay  was  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  insufficient.  They  were,  by 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  service,  and  by  the  im- 
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plied  pennissioii  of  their  employers,  warranted  in 
enriching  themselves  by  indirect  means ;  and  this 
had  been  the  origin  of  the  frightful  oppression  and 
corruption  which  had  desolated  Bengal.  Clive 
saw  Clearly  that  it  was  absurd  to  give  men  power, 
and  to  expect  that  they  would  be  content  to  live  in 
penury.  He  justly  concluded  that  no  reform 
could  be  effectual  which  should  not  be  coupled 
with  a  plan  for  liberally  remunerating  the  civil 
servants  of  the  company."  The  directors,  he 
knew,  would  not  sanction  any  increase  of  salaries 
out  of  their  own  treasury,  and  he  had  to  look  only 
to  some  disposable  revenue  on  the  spot.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  sdt,  which  had  been  for  ages  a  principal 
head  of  Indian  revenue,  and  which  was  now,  by  the 
last  arrangements  pensioning  off  the  young  nabob, 
in  the  hands  of  the  company,  seemed  to  him  the 
readiest  and  best  source ;  and  he  accordingly  ap- 
propriated it  to  the  proper  pay  and  support  of  the 
servants  of  all  kinds,  carefully  dividing  the  pro- 
ceeds according  to  a  scale.  His  conduct  in  this 
particular  was  misrepresented  at  the  time,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  foremost  in  the  list  of  his 
offences — ^a  list  drawn  up  by  implacable  men,  who, 
for  very  obvious  reasons,  would  have  passed  over 
without  censure  or  comment  several  of  his  deeds 
that  were  most  open  to  obloquy.  The  measure, 
however,  has  been  defended  as  wise  and  just  by 
many  recent  writers,  and  by  none  more  earnestly 
than  by  the  distinguished  author  of  the  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  "  The  monopoly  of  salt," 
says  that  gentleman,  "  had  been  a  source  of  reve- 
"^e  to  the  governments  of  India  before  Clive  was 
bom ;  it  continued  to  be  so  long  after  his  death. 
The  civil  servants  were  clearly  entitled  to  a  main- 
tenance out  of  the  revenue,  and  all  that  Clive  did 
was  to  charge  a  particular  portion  of  the  revenue 
with  their  maintenance.  He  thus,  while  he  put 
an  end  to  the  practices  by  which  gigantic  fortunes 
had  been  rapidly  accumulated,  gave  to  every  Bri- 
tish functionary  employed  in  the  East  the  means 
of  slowly  but  surely  acquiring  a  competence."* 
But,  after  settling  with  the  civil  servants,  Clive 
had  to  struggle  with  the  bolder  men  who  held  the 
power  of  the  sword,  and  to  encounter — ^what  is 
always  difficult  to  bear — ^the  ill  will  and  reproaches 
of  old  companions  in  arms.  The  directors  had 
ordered  him  to  make  sundry  retrenchments  ;  and 
Clive  himself  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  away 
with  or  limiting  the  practice  of  giving  additionid 
pay,  or,  as  it  was  called,  *^  double  batta" — a  prac- 
tice first  introduced  after  the  battle  of  Plassey 
by  the  nabob,  Meer  Jaffier,  who,  according  to 
treaty,  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Clive 
at  that  time  warned  the  .army  that  this  *'  double 
batta"  was  to  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  and  not  as  a 
regular  emolument  to  be  paid  by  the  company 
every  time  they  took  the  field.    Since  then  the 


•  "  Seventy  ymn  iigo,"  njt  thu  writer.  In  another  part  of  the 
same  brilliant  article,  "  mmeh  less  wttmey  was  hnngkt  home  from  the 
East  thoM  ta  o«r  ttMe ;  but  it  was  divided  among  a  very  much  emaUer 
number  of  penoos." 


court  of  directors  had  issued  the  roost  positive 
orders  that  **  double  batta"  should  be  abolished  ; 
but  Vansittart  and  his  council  had  listened  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  army,  and  had  not  ventured 
to  carry  these  orders  into  execution.  On  the  Ist 
of  January,  1766,  Clive  and  the  select  committee 
issued  an  order  that  '*  double  batta"  to  the 
European  officers — the  only  class  that  now  claimed 
it — should  cease,  except  at  Allahabad,  where  the 
troops  were  considered  as  being  actually  in  the 
field ;  and  generally  the  troops  in  Bengal  were  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  troops  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  by  whom  no  *'  batta*'  was  drawn, 
except  when  actually  marching  or  serving  in  the 
field.  The  officers  remonstrated;  Clive  quoted 
to  them  the  positive  and  peremptory  orders  of  the 
company ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  the  reduction 
took  place.  Forthwith  two  hundred  English 
officers,  who  had  expected  the  blow  some  time  be- 
fore, engaged  in  a  confederacy  ^  or  conspiracy, 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath  to  secrecy,  and  to 
preserve,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  the  life  of 
any  comrade  that  might  be  condemned  by  a  court- 
martial.  Thinking  that  they  jshould  thereby  evade 
the  charge  of  mutiny,  they  refiised  their  usual 
pay.  Each  officer  confederating  bound  himself  in 
a  bond  of  500/.  to  throw  up  his  commission,*  and 
never  accept  it  again  unless  "  double  batta"  were 
restored.  On  the  day  appointed  all  these  officers, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  supported  and  encou- 
raged underhand  by  several  of  the  civilians  at 
Calcutta,  resigned,  apparently  in  full  confidence 
that  Clive  would  be  frightened  out  of  his  resolu- 
tion, as,  at  that  very  moment,  the  country  was 
threatened  vnth  a  new  invasion  by  a  Mahratta 
army.  But  they  mistook  the  force  of  Clive*a 
character.  Stem  and  unmoved,  he  wrote  to  the 
council : — '^  Such  a  spirit  must,  at  all  hazards,  be 
suppressed  at  the  birth ;"  and  he  desired  them  to 
write  to  Madras,  in  order  that  every  officer  and 
cadet  that  could  be  spared  from  that  presidency 
should  be  held  in  readiness  to  embark  for  Bengal 
at  the  shortest  notice.  Further,  he  desired  them  to 
acquaint  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George  with 
the  mutiny  and  with  the  approach  of  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  and  he  concluded  by  stating  that  the  com- 
mittee at  Calcutta  must  adopt  the  absolute  deter- 
mination that  no  officer  now  resigning  should  ever 
again  hold  any  place  or  station  in  the  company's 
service.  He  had  still  a  few  officers  near  his  per- 
son on  whom  he  could  rely,  and,  having  very  good 
reason  to  know  that  a  young  writer  or  clerk 
might  soon  be  turned  into  a  good  soldier,  he  gave 
commissions  to  several  young  men  in  the  mercan- 
tile service.  When  informed  by  one  of  his 
colonels  commanding  at  Monghir  that  the  sum  of 
16,000/.  was  said  to  .be  subscribed  for  the  muti- 
nous officers  by  gentlemen  at  Calcutta  in  the  civil 
service,  he  requested  the  council  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  for  discovering  and  punishing  the 
civilians  who  were  thus  encouraging  the  most 
dangerous  of  mutinies;  and  he  sent  orders  to 
Monghir  to  arrest  a  number  of  the  officers  till  a 
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court-martial  of  field-officers  could  be  summoned. 
"  The  ringleaders  of  this  affair,"  said  he,  "  must 
suffer  the  severest  punishment  that  military  law 
can  inflict,  else  there  is  an  end  of  discipline  in  the 
army,  and  of  authority  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany." He  "was  well  backed  by  General  Camac, 
Colonel  Smith,  Sir  Robert  Barker,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, the  field-adjutant,  and  other  superior  officers ; 


he  knew  that  the  common  English  soldiers  were 
steady,  and  that  the  sepoys  would  stand  by  him  in 
any  extremity.  Having  sent  forward  such  trust- 
worthy officers  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect  at  a 
short  notice,  he  quitted  Moorshedabad,  where  he 
had  been  arranging  matters  of  trade  and  finance, 
and  advanced  fearlessly  and  with  a  small  escort  to 
Monghir,  declaring  that  he  must  see  the  soldiers' 
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bayonets  levelled  at  his  throat  before  he  could  give 
way  an  inch.  In  the  mean  time  the  council  had 
resolved  that  all  resignations  tendered  should  be 
accepted,  and  the  officers  tandering  them  immedi- 
ately sent  down  to  Calcutta.*  The  officers  who 
had  been  sent  forward,  on  their  arrival  at  Mon- 
ghir, told  those  who  were  in  the  confederacy  that 
Clive  was  coming,  determined  not  to  yield  to 
them,  reminded  them  of  their  ingratitude  towards  a 
person  who  had  recently  given  up  70,000/.  to  form 
a  fund  for  their  invalids  and  widows,  and  made 
use  of  other  arguments  likely  to  lead  them  back  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty :  but  their  answer  was  that 
they  had  gone  too  far  to  retract.t     Immediately 

"  •  «*  On  applyinjr  to  the  free  merchants,"  savs  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
"  to  come  forward  and  do  duty  as  ofDcers  on  tho  present  emergency, 
two  only  would  accept  commissions,  whicli  confirmed  the  suspicion 
that  the  greater  i>art  of  tiiem  approved  tlie  conduct  of  the  officers, 
even  if  they  had  not  entered  into  a  subscription  to  support  tlie  com- 
bination." 

t  A  legacy  'of  70,000/.  was  bequeathed  bv  Meer  Jaffier  to  Clive. 
who  paid  it  into  the  companv's  treasury  at  ^ort  William  to  lie  at 
interest  for  the  support  or  European  officers  and  soldiers  who 
might  be  disabled  or  decayed  ia  the  compauy's  service  in  Bengal, 
and  for  the  widows  of  officers  and  sbhUora  who  might  die  on  service 
there.  The  company  afterwards  extended  this  provision ;  and  the 
fiand,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Clive,  owes  its  origin  to  this  bis 
princely  donation. 


on  his  own  arrival  Clive  addressed  the  soldiers, 
explaining  the  crime  of  their  officers,  mentioned 
his  own  donation  to  the  European  part  of  the 
army,  and  ordered  double  pay  to  be  issued  to  the 
sepoys  for  two  months — regretting  that  he  should 
be  obliged  to  place  that  confidence  in  the  black 
troops  which  he  had,  before  the  recent  conduct  of 
their  officers,  reposed  in  the  English.  To  the 
sepoys  he  committed  the  care  of  escorting  a  num- 
ber of  the  conspirators  to  Fort  William.  In  a 
short  time  the  ringleaders  were  all  arrested,  tried, 
and  cashiered ;  but,  as  some  legal  doubts  were  en- 
tertained as  to  the  powers  granted  by  the  Mutiny 
Act  for  the  company's  service,  not  one  of  them 
was  sentenced  to  death,  though  Clive,  in  the  first 
heat  of  his  passion,  had  threatened  to  have  them 
all  shot.  Repentance  and  humiliation — expressed 
in  many  instances  to  Clive  even  with  tears — now 
became  general;  nearly  all  who  had  resigned 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  their  resigna- 
tions :  the  objects  of  their  combination  were  de- 
feated,— their  dangerous  league  was  broken, — and 
those  who  were  restored  were  compelled  to  sign  a 
contract  to  serve  the  company  on  its  own  terms 
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for  three  years,  and  to  give  a  year's'  notice  of  any 
intention  to  quit  the  service.  Clive  treated  the 
younger  offenders  with  lenity ;  and,  when  his  in- 
dignation was  cooled  and  die  danger  over,  he 
scorned  to  take  any  personal  vengeance  for  per- 
sonal wrongs  and  insults.  When  told  that  one  of 
the  conspirators  had  planned  his  assassination,  he 
stopped  the  charge  by  saying — ^**  No,  the  officers 
are  Englishmen,  not  assassins."  He  forthwith 
adopted  several  wise  regulations  to  restore  the 
strictest  discipline  and  subordination,  and  to  check 
that  luxury  and  extravagance,  that  gambling  and 
dissipation,  which  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
late  troubles.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks 
he  could  announce  that  everything  was  as  quiet 
and  as  well  regulated  as  could  be  wished. 

Clive,  satisfied  with  the  large  fortune  he  had 
previously  made,  had  voluntarily  declared  on  ac- 
cepting his  reforming  mission  that  he  renounce4 
all  claim  to  the  commercial  or  other  advantages 
then  attached  to  the  post  of  gpvemor — that  he 
wanted  no  more  money — that  he  wanted  nothing 
but  a  thorough  reform,  which  in  the  end  would 
prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  oppressors  and  to 
the  oppressed — to  tjie  poor  natives,  to  the  servants 
of  the  company  of  4l  classes,  to  the  company  itself, 
and  to  the  British  nation.  It  is  not  often — per- 
haps a  similar  case  never  occurred — that  a  man 
has  so  scrupulously  adhered  to  such  a  resolution 
under  such  temptations :  the  servants  of  the  com- 
pany would  have  eii^bled  him  to  doubb  or  treb}^ 
his  fortune  if  he  bad  consented  to  connive  iit  tbefir 
misdoings ;  the  neighbouring  princes  of  India  WQpl4 
~liave  paid  any  price  for  his  assistance ;  this  ruler  of 
Benares  offered  him  diamonds  of  inestimable  v^lue ; 
Sujah  Dowlah,  the  vizier  and  nabob  of  Oude,  offered 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  casket  of  jewels ; 
but  these  and  other  temptations  he  firmly  resisted, 
making  no  merit  of  his  refusals,  which  did  not 
come  to  light  till  after  his  death.  He  always 
affirmed  that  this  his  last  administration  dimi- 
nished instead  of  increasing  his  fortune.* 

The  power  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  hitherto 
undefined  and  in  constant  and  inevitable  collision 
with  that  of  the  nabob,  was  fixed,  and  became,  in 
fact,  a  real  and  sole  sovereignty,  by  the  bargains 
he  had  concluded  with  Shah  Alum  and  tlie  son 
and  successor  of  Meer  Jaffier.  Clive,  however, 
thought  that  the  name  of  a  nabob  might  still  be  of 
some  use,  particularly  in  dealings  with  the  other 
European  nations,  like  the  Dutch  and  Danes,  who 
retained  their  possessions  in  Bengal,  and  the 
French,  who  had  obtained  repossession  of  theirs, 
though  bound  not  to  foitify  them,  by  the  recent 
treaty  of  peace.  But  the  phantom  he  left  at  Moor- 
shedabad,  surrounded  by  guards  and  silver  maces, 
was,  in  fact,  a  mere  pensioner  of  the  company, 
alike  incapable  of  doing  either  good  or  evil  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  country.  Having,  as  he 
considered,  done  all  that  he  had  come  to  do,  Clive 
was  anxious  to  return  home,  for  his  health  was 
again  seriously  affected.  The  company,  it  appears, 

•  Sir  John  Malcolm,  life.— Edin.  Uev. 


tempted  him  to  remain  a  year  longer,  by  offering 
to  make  his  jaghire  perpetual ;  but  he  said  that  he 
saw  no  necessity  for  staying ;  that  he  could  render 
the  company  more  essentiid  service  at  home ;  and 
that  he  was  not  to  be  tempted  even  by  the  bait  of 
the  jaghire.  In  fact,  the  nervous  malady  to  which 
he  had  been  a  prey  from  time  to  time  ever  since 
his  youth  was  now  accompanied  by  the  bodily 
and  mental  horrors  that  arise  from  bile  and  a  dis- 
eased liver ;  and  he  was  occasionally  attacked  by 
spasms  which  thus  early  endangered  his  life  or 
his  reason.  These  attacks  could  not  break  the 
iron  energy  of  his  will,  or  put  a  stop  to  his  labours 
so  long  as  there  were  important  objects  to  pursue  ; 
but  that  incessant  toil,  turmoil,  and  excitement 
wore  out  the  weakly  body.*  On  the  1 6th  of 
January,  1767,  he  attended  for  the  last  time  a 
meeting  of  the  selecj;  committee  at  Calcutta.  In 
his  farewell  addri^ss  he  told  them  that  he  could 
now  leave  the  country  in  peace  and  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  ;  but  he  Etrongly  advised  them  not  to  be 
over  anxious  to  increase  th^  revenues,  especially 
whene  i^prease  could  only  be  effected  by  oppress* 
ing  the  native  landholders  and  tenants.  He  can- 
didly expressed  his  great  apprehension  that  their 
empire  in  the  East  might  still  be  exposed  to  dan- 
ger by  the  revival  of  rapacity,  corruption,  and  in- 
subordination, which  he  had  put  down  with  so 
much  difficulty.  He  read  them  a  good  lesson  on 
the  necessity  of  reflecting  well  on  dieir  orders  be- 
fore they  issued  them,  and  of  j^ermitting  no  obstacle 
to  their  execution  when  pnpe  issued.  He  strongly 
recommended  a  most  delicate  regard  to  the  trade, 
the  property,  and  general  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  In  ending,  he  said — "  I  leave  the 
country  in  peace :  I  leave  the  civil  and  military 
departments  under  discipline  and  subordination :  it 
is  incumbent  upon  you  to  keep  them  so."t  A  few 
days  after— at  the  end  of  January,  1767 — he  took 
his  final  farewell  of  India,  embarking  for  England 
in  the  "  Britannia."  He  arrived  at  London  in  the 
month  of  July,  was  hailed  with  acclamations  by 
the  court  of  directors,  was  received  with  imusuad 
regard  by  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  to 
whom  he  brought  letters  and  presents  from  the 
nabob  of  Oude,|  and  was  then  carried  by  his  family 

*  On  the  SOth  of  December,  1766,  he  vrote  to  a  friend  in  "Bug- 
land—**  The  court  of  director*  have  been  very  strenuous  in  soUcitiag 
me  to  continue  another  year  in  India.  They^  have  loaded  me  with 
compliments,  and  given  me  ns  much  additional  power  aa  I  could, 
have  wished.  But  "the  situation  of  the  company  s  ai&iirs  does  not 
require  that  I  should  sacrifice  another  year  in  this  climate;  and, 
even  if  it  did  call  upon  me  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  it  would  be 
vain.  The  very  severe  attack  of  bite  that  I  have  beeu  strusglioi; 
with  for  many  weeks  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  I  could  not  survive 
and  be  of  use  to  the  company  in  India  another  year.'* 

t  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Political  Hist,  of  India.>-On  the  S3zd  of 
January  he  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  the  select  committee  with  other 
rules  or  recommendations  for  their  conduct.  In  this  letter  he  said, 
"  The  people  of  this  country  have  litUe  or  no  idea  of  a  divided 
power  i  they  imagine  all  authority  is  vested  in  one  man.  The  go- 
vernor of  Bengal  should  always  be  looked  upon  fay  them  in  this 
light,  as  far  as  is  consbtent  with  the  honour  of  the  committee  and 
council.  In  every  vacant  season,  therefore,  I  think  it  expedient  that 
he  take  a  tonr  up  the  country  in  the  quality  of  a  supervisoi^general. 
Frauds  and  oppressions  of  ever}'  sort,  oeing  by  this  means  laid  open 
to  his  view,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented,  and  the  natives 

5 reserve  a  Just  optuion  of  the  importance  and  dignitv  of  yonr  preci- 
ent,  upon  whose  character  and  conduct  much  of  the  prosiienty  of 
the  company's  affairs  in  Bengal  must  depend." 
t  In  thfl  ehronieleofthe  Annoal  Begister  for  the  year  1767  tha 
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and  friends  to  Bath,  to  seek  a  culie  or  an  allevi- 
jltion  to  some  of  the  worst  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to — spasms,  indigestion,  loss  of  sleep,  and  hypo- 
chondriasis. The  next  time  we  shall  meet  Lord 
Olive  will  he  as  a  criminal  put  upon  his  defence — 
as  the  most  unpopular  or  the  most  ahused  man  in 
the  three  kingdoms. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1767  the  Afghans 
created  some  alarm  in  Bengal  by  marching  upon 
Delhi ;  hut  after  devastating  several  provinces  the 
invaders  returned  to  their  mountains.  The  presi- 
dency made  a  feeble  attempt  to  restore  the  rajah 
of  Nepaul  to  his  dominions,  which  had  been  seized 
by  a  neighbouring  chief  of  Ghurka.  The  country 
of  Nepaul,  almost  surrounded  by  mountains,  was 
found  too  difficult  of  access  by  the  small  force  sent 
against  it ;  and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition thought  proper  to  return,  after  a  vain 
application  for  reinforcements,  which  the  govern- 
ment at  Calcutta  could  not  spare,  as  they  had 
been  obliged  to  send  several  large  detachments  to 
the  Camatic,  where  the  flames  of  war  were  re- 
kindled by  Hyder  Ali.  This  great  adventurer, 
who  became  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  our 
opponents  in  India,  had,  since  his  expedition  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  as  the  ally  of  M. 
Lally,  greatly  increased  his  army,  which  was  ori- 

foUowing  entry  occurs :— **  July  20th.  We  hear  that  Lord  CVxre  has 
broasht  over  and  presented  to  his  majesty  a  fine  sword  set  with  dia- 
monds, and  a  One  pearl  necklace  for  her  majesty ;  both  of  very  con- 
siderable value,  lie  has  likewise  brought  a  fine  diamond,  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  nabob  to  his  majesly,  of  immente  value,  and  many 
curiosities  of  that  country."  We  need  scarcely  mention  the  mali- 
cious inferences  which  were  drawn  from  these  presents. 


ginally  formed  out  of  the  freebooting  bands  and 
tribes  that  abounded  in  Western  India,  and  that 
sought  no  other  reward  than  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  plunder.  Instead  of  paying  them,  Hyder, 
in  a  manner,  received  pay  from  them — for,  in  en- 
rolling under  his  banner,  they  engaged  to  give 
him  half  of  the  booty  they  might  make.  By  de- 
grees he  acquired  more  horses,  camels,  and  ele- 
phants, more  money,  and  the  command  of  more 
men,  than  his  benefactor  and  nominal  master,  the 
rajah  of  Mysore;  and  he  accordingly  made  war 
upon  the  rajah,  whose  court  and  army  had  the 
usual  number  of  disaffected  chiefs  and  traitors, 
defeated  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and,  as  a  climax 
to  his  gratitude,  kept  possession  of  all  his  domi- 
nions, and  pensioned  him  off  with  three  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1761 
Hyder's  authority  seemed  firmly  established  in 
Mysore.  But  his  own  disposition  and  the  habits 
of  the  marauders  in  his  service  led  him  to  look  to 
an  extension  of  dominion,  or  to  the  plunder  of  the 
neighbouring  states;  and  the  success  which  at- 
tended his  banner,  and  the  high  notions  enter- 
tained of  his  ability  and  lucky  star,  attracted  others 
of  the  loose  tribes  that  owned  no  sovereign,  and 
no  law  or  right  save  that  of  the  sword.  His  abili- 
ties Were  undoubted — they  were  altogether  sur- 
prising, considering  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
and  his  total  want  of  education — and  they  improved 
by  practice,  age,  and  experience.  Still,  however, 
he  remained  a  barbarian,  and  the  plaudits  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  many  Europejin  writers  are 
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exaggerated  and  absurd.  That  such  a  man  could 
ever  have  extended  his  sway  over  the  greater  part 
of  India,  or,  at  least,  that  he  could  ever  have  ren- 
dered that  sway  durable,  appears  to  us  a  roost 
fantastic  dream ;  and  that  a  character  stained  by 
the  darkest  treachery,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty 
should  have  found  admirers  in  historians  pedant- 
ically moral  and  severe  in  their  estimates  of  other 
actors  in  these  wars  and  revolutions,  must  be  attri- 
butable to  a  love  of  paradox  and  contradiction,  or 
to  the  predetermined  plan  of  praising  all  that  pre- 
vented, and  blaming  all  that  promoted,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  British  empire  in  India — that 
great  result,  not  unattended  with  faults  and  crimes, 
which  no  conquest  ever  yet  was,  but  admirable  in 
its  general  operation,  as  conferring  more  happiness 
upon  many  millions  of  people  than  they  ever  had 
enjoyed,  or  could  ever  hope  to  enjoy,  under  their 
native  Mohammedan  or  Hindu  rulers. 

The  rajahs  and  polygars  of  Sera,  Balapoor, 
Gooty,  Harponelly,  Chitteldroog,  and  other  dis- 
tricts, who  had  set  the  power  of  his  predecessor  on 
the  throne  of  Mysore  at  defiance,  Avere  presently 
reduced  to  submission  by  Hyder  Ali.  Then,  pre- 
tending to  take  up  the  cause  of  a  young  impostor, 
a  sort  of  Indian  Perkin  Warbeck,  he  marched  to 
the  conquest  of  Bednore,  and  kept  that  rich  and 
prosperous  country  for  himself.  The  booty  he 
made  was  immense,  for  Bednore,  situated  among 
lofty  mountains,  had  for  a  long  time  escaped  the 
-visitations  of  war.  This  conquest  allured  him  on 
to  others,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
prosecuting  them.  Soonda,  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Bednore,  was  overrun,  nor  did  he  cease 
until  he  had  extended  his  dominion  almost  to  the 
banks  of  the  Kistna.  But  here  his  career  was 
checked  by  Madhoo  Row,  the  Peishwa  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  who  crossed  the  Kistna  with  an  immense 
army  all  of  horse,  defeated  him  in  many  encoun- 
ters, deprived  him  of  some  of  his  recent  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  thirty- 
two  lacs  of  rupees.*  Notwithstanding  these  serious 
checks,  he  soon  undertook  and  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  the  province  of  Malabar,  and  kept  that 
country  quiet  by  cutting  off  all  the  nairs  or  Hindu 
chiefs.  Soon,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  the  city 
of  Seringapatam,  which  he  had  made  his  capital 
and  bad  already  strongly  fortified,  by  intelligence 
that  a  league  had  been  formed  against  him  by  the 
English,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  ruler  of  the 
Deccan.  The  Deccan  was  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  Salibut  Jung,  the  old  ally  of  M.  Bussy,  and 
then  of  Colonel  Forde.  Fresh  revolutions  had 
been  effected  at  Golconda  and  Hyderabad ;  hali- 
but Jung  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  his  brother, 
Nizam  Ali,  who  occupied  his  throne,  and  respected 
his  life  until  the  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
which  recognised  and  acknowledged  Salibut  as 
lawful  sovereign,  and  which  induced  Nizam  Ali  to 
order  his  immediate  murder.  At  first  the  new 
Subahdar,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally  called  by  our 
writers,  the  Nizam,  seemed  unfavourable  to  the 

•  Colmiel  Wilks.  Hiatanical  SketcluM  of  Uie  South  of  India:  and 
Hilt,  of  War  in  Mysore. 


English,'' and  he  actually  had  invaded  the  Camatic 
and  made  war  upon  Mohammed  Ali  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  destructive  manner:   but  he  had 
fled  before  Colonel  Campbell  and  a  small  British 
force,  and  since  then  he  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  company,  confirming  to  them  the  con- 
quests which  Colonel  Forde  had   made  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a 
small  tribute  or  quit-rent,  and  holding  in  readiness 
a  body  of  their  troops  for  his  service  whenever  he 
might  want  such  aid.     By  this  latter  engagement, 
and  by  their  conviction  tiiat  it  was  necessary  for 
their  own  safety  to  stop  the  career  of  Hyder  Ali, 
the  English  were  carried  into  the  confederacy  with 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  into  the  war 
with  Mysore.    The  first  of  the  confederates  to  take 
the  field  was  the  Peishwa,  who  covered  the  high 
table-lands  of  Mysore  with  his  Mahratta  cavalry. 
Colonel  Smith,  after  a  visit  to  Hyderabad,  followed 
with  a  small  English  corps  and  the  large  but  dis- 
orderly army  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic.     He 
was  joined  by  another  large  force  raised  by  the 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  but  before  he  could  arrive 
near  the  Mahrattas  the  Peishwa  had  listened  to  a 
Brahmin,  dispatched  to  him  by  Hyder  Ali,  and 
had  consented,  on  the  payment  of  thirty-five  lacs 
of  rupees,  to  quit  the  country  and  break  all  his 
engagements  with  the  Nizam  and  the  English. 
This  defection  rendered  success  doubtful,  and  Co- 
lonel Smith  was  soon  obliged  to  think  of  his  own 
safety  by  the  important  discovery  he  made,  that 
the  Nizam   himself  was  privately  negotiating   a 
treaty  with  Hyder,  the  main  scope  of  it  being  the 
expulsion  of  the  company  from  the  Camatic,  from 
the  Circars,  and  from  every  place  they  held  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.     Colonel  Snlith  instantly  sepa- 
rated from  the  Nizam's  army,  and  hastened  to  de- 
fend the   Carnatic   by  taking  possession  of  the 
ghauts  or  passes  leading  through  the  mountains 
into  that  country.     He  received  some  reinforce- 
ments  from  Mohammed   Ali,  the  nabob  of  the 
Camatic,  but  he  could  not  secure  all  the  passes 
against  three  numerous  armies,  and  his  rear  was 
soon  threatened  by  the  rapid  Mahratta  cavalry. 
Smith  retreated  for  Changama,  a  town  about  sixty 
miles  from  Madras,  but  before  he. could  reach  that 
place  he  was  attacked  by  the  three  armies  of  Hyder 
Ali,  the  Peishwa,  and  the  Nizam.    His  well-disci- 
plined infantry  stood  their  ground  and  repulsed 
their  countless   assailants;    but   the    marauding 
Mahrattas  got  at  their  rice-bags  and  carried  them 
off,  and,  to  avoid  starving.  Smith's  force  were 
obliged  to  continue  their  retreat,  and  to  march  day 
and  night  until  they  reached  Trinomalee,  a  town 
strongly  situated  on  a  hill  and  well  supplied  with 
provisions.     Plundering,  burning,  and  destroying 
all  the  open  country,  the  enemy  followed  closely 
upon  the  steps  of  Colonel  Smith,  who,  receiving 
reinforcements  of  sepoys,  did  not  long  remain  in- 
active at  Trinomalee,  but,  issuing  into  the  open 
country,   he    endeavoured  to    save  it  from    the 
scourges  and  firebrands.     His  efforts  were  not 
very  successful,  as  he  had  scarcely  any  cavalry. 
Seizing  a  favourable  moment,  Hyder  All  detached 
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his  son  Tippoo,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  to  beat 
up  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  with  5000  horse. 
Tippoo's  advance  was  so  secret  and  rapid  that  he 
nearly  succeeded  in  seizing  the  members  of  the 
presidency  and  the  chief  and  richest  of  the  English 
in  their  country  houses  without  the  town.  The 
fortress  of  Madras  itself,  which  had  repulsed 
Lally  and  a  French  army  with  battering  cannon, 
had  little  to  fear  from  Mysorean  cavalry ;  but  the 
town,  the  black  town,  the  magazines  or  warehouses, 
villas,  gardens,  villages,  all  Uiings  in  its  vicinity, 
were  ransacked  or  destroyed,  the  country  was  laid 
as  waste  and  bare  as  a  desert,  and  an  immense  loss 
was  sustained  by  the  English  and  the  poor  natives, 
their  tenants  or  dependants.  Tippoo  retired  as 
fast  as  he  had  come,  and  with  considerable  booty ; 
but  his  father  and  his  allies  were  not  left  long  un- 
molested, being  attacked  and  routed  by  Colonel 
Smith  near  Trinomalee.  The  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  who  was  the  first  to  recommend  this 
pitched  battle  with  the  English,  was  also  the  first 
to  fiee.  By  this  time  he  had  had  enough  of  the 
war  and  of  his  new  alliance,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  signifying  to  Colonel  Smith  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  restored  to  peace  and  to  the 
friendship  of  the  English.  After  very  little  nego- 
tiation the  Nizam  agreed  to  separate  his  troops  from 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Mysoreans,  leaving  the 
Peishwa  and  Hyder  Ali  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Bolder  and  more  persevering  than  he,  Hyder  and 


Htdkr  Au.    From  a  Hindu  Miniature. 

the  Mahrattas  resolved  to  try  the  chances  of  another 
pitched  baUle;  and  in  the  month  of  December 
they  took  the  field  and  posted  themselves  near 
Amboor,  a  town  in  the  Carnatic,  about  108  miles 
from  Madras.  Colonel  Smith  met  them  there  and 
gave  them  another  defeat,  more  decisive  and  com- 
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plete  than  the  preceding  one.  Hyder  and  his  ally 
fled  to  Caverypatam,  on  the  river  Panaur,  and 
the  Nizam,  who  had  waited  the  event  of  the  battle 
before  he  entirely  forsook  the  confederacy,  drew 
off  all  his  troops  and  concluded  his  separate  treaty 
with  the  English,  for  which  he  was  the  more  im- 
patient from  his  fear  that  during  his  absence  from 
the  Deccan  another  loving  brother  might  do  by 
him  as  he  had  done  by  Salibut  Jung.  By  this 
new  compact,  signed  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
(1768,)  the  company  recognised  the  titles  and 
rights  of  the  Subahdar  or  Nizam,  and  agreed  to 
assist  him  whenever  required  with  t^wo  battalions  of 
sepoys  and  six  pieces  of  artillery  properly  served, 
the  Nizam  agreeing  on  his  side  to  re-confirm  the 
possession  of  the  Northern  Circars  to  the  company, 
and  to  reduce  the  tribute  for  those  territories  from 
nine  lacs  per  annum  in  perpetuity  to  seven  lacs 
per  annum  for  the  space  of  six  years  only ;  and  also 
to  grant  the  dewannee  of  Balaghaut,  a  country  in  the 
possession  of  Hyder,  to  the  English,  subject  to  a 
payment  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  to  him- 
self, and  to  the  payment  of  chout*  to  the  Mahrattas. 
Encouraged  by  their  successes,  by  the  departure 
of  the  Peishwa  with  most  of  his  troops,  and  by  the 
despondency  of  Hyder,  the  presidency  at  Madras 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of 
his  own  dominions;  and  Colonel  Smith,  who  had 
displayed  so  much  bravery,  rapidity,  and  skill,  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  into  Mysore.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  civilians  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
they  could  direct  the  campaign  from  their  sofas 
and  easy  chairs  at  Madras,  and,  instead  of  leaving 
the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  war  to  Colonel  Smith, 
they  prescribed  rules  for  him  to  follow.  Smith, 
apparently  in  no  very  good  humour,  informed  them 
that  in  the  barren  territory  around  Bangalore,  to 
which  they  ordered  him  to  advance,  he  could  not 
possibly  subsist  his  army;  and  that  the  better 
mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  occupy  in  the 
first  instance  the  fertile  country,  not  in  the  interior, 
but  on  the  frontiers  of  Mysore.  The  president  and 
council,  obstinate  in  their  new  functions,  would 
not  give  up  their  own  plan,  but,  to  pay  some  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  the  soldier,  they  resolved  to 
adopt  his  plan  also,  and  they  sent  Smith  orders  to 
march  upon  Bangalore,  and  Colonel  Wood,  who 
was  to  be  detached  from  Smith's  force,  orders  to 
confine  himself  to  operations  on  the  frontiers. 
This  union  of  two  plans  was  worse  than  their  first 
bad  one,  as  it  divided  an  army  already  of  the 
smallest  for  such  an  enterprise ;  and,  to  make  mat- 
ters worse  still,  they  sent  to  the  army  two  members 
of  council  as  field  deputies,  who  were  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  presidency,  and  keep  the  war  entirely  under 
their  control.  Functionaries  like  these  are  sure  to 
ruin  what  they  meddle  with.  The  presence  and  in- 
terference of  the  two  civilians  disgusted  alike  officers 
and  men,  and  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in 
camp  the  spirit  of  the  army  seemed  to  evaporate.t 

•  A  tribute,  commonly  consisting  of  a  fourtli  port  of  the  revenues. 

t  Clive,  in  a  letter  to  Smith,  strongly  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
abrord  conduct  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  whose  mismanagement 
had  spoiled  everything.    *'  Whoever  may  havt  been  to  blame,**  he 
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To  favour  its  operations  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay sent  a  force  to  the  western  coast  to  fall  upon 
Hyder's  recent  conquests  in  Malabar  and  Canara. 
This  force,  favoured  by  the  Hindu  natives,  cap- 
tured Mangalore,  Onore,  and  other  places,  and  drew 
Hyder  down  to  the  western  coast.  This  enabled 
Colonel  Smith  to  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bangalore,  and  Colonel  Wood  to  overran  the  fer- 
tile country  near  the  frontiers.  But  Hyder,  having 
succeeded  in  the  west  in  expelling  the  English 
force  from  Bombay,  returned  rapidly  to  the  east 
to  face  them  there.  He  made  overtures  for  a 
peace,  but  they  were  rejected  by  the  two  field- 
deputies.  At  this  juncture  the  presidency,  more- 
over, dissatisfied  with  Colonel  Smith  because  he 
treated  the  deputies  or  their  opinions  in  war  with 
little  respect,  and  because  he  had  not  taken  the 
strong  city  of  Bangalore,  recalled  that  able  officer 
to  Madras,  and  entrusted  the  entire  command — 
always,  however,  subject  to  the  benumbing  in- 
fluence of  their  deputies — ^to  Colonel  Wood,  who, 
in  a  very  short  time,  was  compelled  to  call  in  all 
the  advanced  forces,  to  abandon  every  place  which 
had  been  taken,  and  to  retreat  before  Hyder  Ali. 
He  even  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised,  beaten, 
and  deprived  of  all  his  baggage.  The  presidency 
then  discovered  that  Wood  was  not  the  man  to 
"^^nquer  Mysore,  and  they  superseded  him  by 
Major  Fitzgerald,  who  arrived  just  in  time  to  save 
the  flying  and  confused  army  from  annihilation. 
Wood  was  put  under  arrest,  and  sent  down  to 
Madras.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Hyder  recovered 
every  inch  of  territory  he  had  lost;  and  in  the 
month  of  January,  1169,  carefully  avoiding  a 
battle,  and  marching  rapidly  by  some  of  the  less 
frequented  ghauts  or  passes,  he  poured  down 
again  into  the  Camatic,  laid  waste  the  English 
provinces  of  Madura  and  Tinevelly,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  district  of  Pondicherry,  where  the 
French  flag  was  again  flying,  and  where  there 
were  many  Frenchmen  indulging  in  the  hope  that 
time  and  fortune  might  restore  their  power  in  that 
part  of  India.  As  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
the  English,  Hyder  was  regarded  as  the  best  friend 
of  the  French,  and  several  adroit  and  experienced 
men  quitted  Pondicherry  to  join  the  Mysorean 
chief,  and  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  advice. 
These  Frenchmen  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion 
he  had  already  formed — ^that  he  ought  to  avoid 
pitched  battles  with  the  English,  and  make  use  of 
his  advantage  in  rapid  light  cavalry  to  cut  off  their 
detachments,  and  plunder,  bum,  and  destroy  the 
country  from  which  they  and  their  nabob,  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  drew  their  supplies.  Pursuing  this 
scheme,  Hyder  surprised  several  English  posts,  took 
a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  sent 

■ays,  *'  DO  impeachment  lean  be  laid  affaintt  you.  I  need  nut  enler 
into  reflections  upon  the  Aindamental  errors  of  the  war.  For  the 
honour  of  the  nation  and  the  company,  I  wish  they  could  be  for 
ever  buried  in  oblivion,  or  at  lea»t  remembered  only  by  ourselves,  to 
warn  ns  upon  any  future  occasion.  The  measure  of  sending  field- 
deputies  has  justiy  been  condemned  liy  evmbudy.  Oentlemen  in  the 
dvtl  terrrce  may  he  rery  property  employed  out  of  the  preridency  in  the 
collectim  of  the  revenuei;  (vt  nothing  can  be  more  ahntrd  andpemiaotu 
than  Bending  them  to  a  camp,  ithere  they  can  only  embarrait  or  obttnet 
ploM  and  operatUmt  which  they  do  not  wdertuutd.** 


off  to  Seringapatam,  where  they  were  barbarously 
treated,  and  devastated  all  the  'country  through 
which  he  passed.  Having  scarcely  any  cavalry, 
the  English  could  neither  come  up  with  him  nor 
intercept  him:  while  they  were  wearing  them- 
selves out  by  forced  marches  on  their  own  legs, 
his  people  on  horses  flitted  from  place  to  place, 
being  seldom  seen,  and  even  seldom  heard  of, 
until  they  had  plundered  and  burnt  some  town 
orj  village.  The  presidency  of  Madras,  be- 
coming sensible  of  some  of  their  follies,  now 
restored  Colonel  Smith  to  the  command,  and 
recalled  the  two  deputies,  who  had  long  before 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  their  proper  place 
was  not  the  camp  or  the  field,  but  the  council- 
chamber.  They  could  not,  however,  improvise 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  for  want  of  that  arm 
Smith's  operations  were  for  the  most  part  impeded 
or  frustrated.  Smith  did  all  that  an  able  officer 
could  do :  he  covered  and  protected  several  rich 
districts,  he  checked  the  career  of  many  of  the 
flying  squadrons;  but  he  could  not  move  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a 
plan  which  Hyder  had  formed  after  paying  two 
visits  to  Pondicherrv,  and  conferring  with  the 
French  there.  The  Mysorean,  having  previously 
sent  off  all  his  plunder  and  heavy  baggage,  made 
a  rush  upon  Madras  with  6000  horse,  and  ap- 
peared, sudden  and  unexpected  as  a  cloud  in  the 
Indian  summer,  upon  the  heights  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  overlook  Madras.  Fort  St.  George  had 
lost  none  of  its  strength,  but  the  town  and  the 
black  town,  the  warehouses,  the  country-houses, 
the  villages  all  round  about,  were  as  weak  and  de- 
fenceless now  as  at  the  time  of  Tippoo's  visit,  and 
a  large  amount  of  property  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
Hyder,  who  might  have  destroyed  or  carried  off 
everything  before  Colonel  Smith  could  possibly 
arrive.  The  presidency,  being,  moreover,  dispi- 
rited by  the  course  the  war  had  taken,  eagerly  pro- 
posed terms  of  peace,  or  listened  to  terms  proposed 
by  Hyder,  who  was  anxious  to  be  well  on  his  road 
homeward  before  Smith  should  draw  near  Madras. 
Negotiations  were  begun  and  finished  in  a  very 
few  hours.  It  was  agreed  that  Hyder  should  re- 
store whatever  he  had  taken  in  the  way  of  territory 
from  the  English,  and  that  the  English  should  re- 
store all  that  they  had  taken  from  him ;  that  he 
should  assist  the  English  in  their  future  defensive 
wars,  and  that  they  should  assist  him,  not  in  any 
offensive  war,  but  in  the  defence  of  Mysore  if  it 
should  be  invaded  by  any  of  his  neighbours.  The 
treaty,  concluded  on  the  4th  of  April,  1769,  was 
soon  followed  by  the  invasion  of  Mysore  by  the 
Mahrattas,  whose  alliance  with  Hyder  was  as  little 
binding  and  of  as  short  a  duration  as  Indian  alliances 
usually  were.  The  Peishwa  Madhoo  Row,  whose 
cavalry  was  as  rapid  as  Hyder's  and  far  more  nu- 
merous, swept  everything  before  him,  and,  burn- 
ing towns,  and  cutting  off  noses  and  ears,  this 
savage  seemed  to  threaten  Mysore  with  a  far  more 
extensive  ruin  than  that  which  the  Mysoreans  had 
recently  inflicted  on  the  Camatic.     Hyder  called 
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upon  the  presidency  of  Madras  for  the  assistance  j 
agreed  upon  in  the  late  treaty;  but  the  presidency 
— and  apparently  with  perfect  truth — ^affirmed  that 
Hyder  had  brought  Uie  war  upon  himself  by 
making  preparations  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
Peishwa,  and  by  leaguing  himself  with  some  dis- 
affected Mahratta  chiefs  ;*  he  was  not,  they  said, 
engaged  in  a  purely  defensive  war,  and,  therefore, 
they  were  not  bound  to  send  him  aid  and  succour. 
As  his  difficulties  increased,  Hyder  offered  money 
and  endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the 
English  by  representing  what  turbulent  and  dan- 
gerous neighbours  the  Mahrattas  would  prove  to 
them — and  near  neighbours  they  must  be,  if 
allowed  to  conquer  and  occupy  Mysore.  The  war, 
he  said,  was  now  purely  defensive  on  his  part. 
Still  the  English  evaded  his  demands,  not  directly 
refusing  compliance  with  them,  but  declining  to 
•send  a  single  gun  or  a  single  sepoy.  At  this  mo- 
ment there  was  as  mischievous  a  splitting  of  autho- 
rity and  opinion  in  the  council  at  Madras  as  there 
had  recently  been  in  the  camp  of  Colonel  Smith. 
From  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  address  and 
abilities,  Warren  Hastings  had  been  appointed 
second  in  council  at  Madras  in  March,  1769,  and 
he  had  arrived  at  Fort  St.  George  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  He  remained  at  Madras  till  the  be- 
ginning of  1772,  but  his  time  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  subjects  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts  and  the  investments  of  the  company. 
He  was  not  in  the  country  when  some  of  the  worst 
things  were  done ;  and  his  opinion  was  overruled 
in  many  things  while  he  was  there.  The  English 
ministry  had  sent  out  Sir  John  Lindsay  (in  1770) 
with  some  frigates  "  to  give  countenance  and  pro- 
tection to  the  company's  settlements  and  affairs ;" 
the  company  themselves  had  put  all  their  vessels 
of  war  in  the  Indian  seas  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John,  who  was  further  'appointed,  by  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  his  majesty's  minister 
plenipotentiary,  with  powers  to  negotiate  and  con- 
clude arrangements  with  the  sovereigns  of  India  in 
general.t  With  all  these  appointments  and 
powers,  Sir  John  Lindsay  assumed  an  authority  to 
which  the  presidency  very  unwillingly  and  very 
imperfectly  submitted;  quarrels  arose,  and  each 
party  determined  to  see  as  black  what  the  other  saw 
as  white.  The  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  forgetting 
how  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since  he  broke  his 
treaty  with  the  English  and  the  Nizam,  and 
laughed  in  the  face  of  Colonel  Todd,  who  was  dis- 
patched to  remonstrate  and  to  prove  the  sanctity  of 
such  engagements,  courted  a  new  alliance  with  the 

*  It  amwan,  indeed,  that  Hyder't  first  application  to  the  English 
was  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  an  offensive  war  against  the  Peishwa. 

t  The  ajipointnient  of  Sir  John  Lindsay  proceeded  in  part  from  a 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  George  III.  and  his  ministers  tliat  a  mer- 
cantile body  like  the  company  ought  not  to  be  vested  with  the  right 
of  keeping  up  diplomatic  Telations  with  sovereign  princes  in  ludia, 
and  in  part  from  the  representations  and  intrigues  of  the  Nabob  Mo- 
hammed Ali  himself,  who  for  a  considerable  time  had  had  a  pany 
and  a  sort  of  agency  in  lymdoii,  where  his  enormous  debts  both  to 
the  company  and  to  individuals  were  a  subject  of  almost  daily  dis- 
cussion, long  l>efore  they  attracted  the  notice  of  parlianjtft.  Mo- 
hammed Ali  waH  generally  called  in  Europe— from  the  ^'£(b  of  his 
eapiUl— the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  *'  The  debts  of  the  Nabob  Of  Aroot" 
became  a  cuckoo-note  in  England.  . 


English,  and  intimated  to  Mohammed  Ali  that  the 
Camatic  should  be  swept  by  the  Mahratta  cavalry 
from  end  to  end,  and  from  the  ghauts  to  the  sea,  if 
he  and  his  friends  the  English  did  not  agree  to  an 
immediate  treaty.     Sir  John   Lindsay  embraced 
the  opinion  of  Mohammed  Ali  that  the  Mahrattas 
should  be  gratified ;  the  president  and  the  council 
insisted  that  the  English  ought  to  remain  neutral, 
and  refuse  the  alliance  proposed  by  the  Peishwa* 
Violent  altercations  ensued,  but  Sir  John  was  un- 
able to  enforce  his  will,  and  the  Mahrattas  and 
Mysoreans  were  left  to  fight  out  their  own  battles. 
Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo  were  defeated  in  several 
encounters ;  once  the  father  owed  his  life  to  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse,  and  once  the  son  saved  him- 
self by  putting  on  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.    Se- 
ringapatam,  their  capital,  was  surrounded  and  be- 
sieged, but  could  scarcely  be  taken  by  an  army  of 
horse  without  battering  cannon  and  without  the 
skill  to  use  them.     On  the  loud  complaints  of  the 
presidency  of  Madras  and  the  directors  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  ministers  recalled  Sir  John  Lindsay, 
and  sent  out  Sir  Robert  Uarland,  without  restrict^ 
ing  his  powers.     Harland,  who  is  described  as 
rather  more  violent  and  headstrong,  took  up  the 
plans,  notions,  and  prejudices  of  his  predecessor. 
He  represented  the  state  of  neutrality  as  disgrace- 
fill  and  highly  dangerous;  and,  as  in  the  month  of 
November,  1771,  shortly  after  his  arrival  on  the 
coast,  the  Mahrattas  seemed  in  possession  of  all 
Mysore  except  Seringapatam  and  some  of  the 
strongest  forts,  and  were  certainly  pressing  upon 
and  plundering  the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic,  Har- 
land hotly  urged  the  presidency  to  conclude  the 
alliance  die  Peishwa  demanded.     But  the  presi- 
dent and  council  of  Madras,  supported  by  the  other 
presidencies,  steadily  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  Hyder,  or  to  form  any  new  treaty 
with  the  Peishwa.    The  king's  commissioner  could 
not  dispose  of  the  company's  land  forces.    The 
presidency  sent  an  army  towards  the  frontiers,  and 
the  Mahrattas,  who  had  only  entered  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  Carnatic  in  small  plundering  squa* 
drons,  withdrew  altogether  from  that  neighbour- 
hood.    Afraid  of  provoking  the  English  to  join 
Hyder,  distressed  by  want  of  provisions  in  the 
country  which  he  had  ravaged,  and  now  not  un- 
frequently  harassed  or  defeated  by  the  Mysoreans, 
who  had  recovered  heart,  the  Peishwa  listened  to 
the  mediating  voice  of  Mohammed  Ali,  accepted 
some  money  from  him,  and  finally  agreed  to  make 
peace  with  Hyder.     The  treaty  was  concluded  in 
the  month  of  July,  1772:  tlie  Mahrattas  obtained 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  more  northern  and 
inland  provinces  of  Mysore,  together  with  fifteen 
lacs  of  rupees  in  hand,  and  the  promise  of  fifteen 
more.     For  a  time  Hyder  remained  humbled  and 
quiet.      During  the  war  between  him   and   the 
Mahrattas  the  rajah  of  Tan  j  ore  attempted  to  seize 
some  territory  belonging  to,  or  claimed  by,  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  who  called  upon  his  allies,  the  Eng- 
'  li8h>  fi^r  jf  sistance  and  vengeance.     The  rajah  then 
courted  %  turns  Hyder  and  the  Peishwa.     The 
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Orissa,  in  return  for  "which  he  was  to  receive,  in 
addition  to  the  revenues  of  Allahabad  and  Corah, 
twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.  Along  with 
this  dewannee — which,  in  fact,  constituted  the  com- 
pany masters  and  sovereigns  of  the  vast  and  rich 
regions  named  in  the  grant — the  young  emperor 
confirmed  the  right  of  the  company  to  all  the  terri- 
tory which  they  possessed  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
On  the  death  of  Meer  Jaflfier  the  supreme  coun- 
cil at  Calcutta,  after  some  deliberation,  had  con- 
ferred the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Bengal  on  his 
surviving  son,  Nujeem-ul-Dowlah,  a  spiritless  in- 
competent youth,  who  agreed  that  the  English 
should  take  the  military  defence  of  the  country 
into  their  own  hands,  and  appoint  a  naib  subah,  or 
sub-nabob,  who  was  to  manage  the  revenues  and 
all  other  matters  bf  gdvernment.  The  council  ap- 
pointed Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  a  Mussulman, 
and  an  honest  honourable  man,  to  this  post  of  naib, 
but  the  new  nabob  was  desirous  that  the  place 
should  be  filled  by  Nuncbmar,  one  of  the  very 
worst  of  the  Hindu  chiefs,  who  had  alternately 
served  and  betrayed  the  English  and  the  late  nabob 
Meer  Jaffier ;  and,  as  Mohammed  Reza  Klian  was 
kept  in  his  high  office,  Nujeetn-ul-Dowlah  timidly 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction.  But  Clirte,  on  his 
arrival,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Nujeem  was 
no  more  fit  to  be  nabob  than  Nuncomar  was  to  be 
naib,  and  the  young  man  was  soon  compelled  to 
retire  from  all  business  on  a  pension  of  thirty-two 
lacs  of  rupees.  The  dictator  in  India— for  such 
Clive  now  was — disapproved  in  the  strongest 
manner  of  the  first  revolution  effected  by  the  com- 
pany in  deposing  Meer  JafiSer,  the  nabob  of  his  | 


own  making,  and  he  considered  that  the  violence 
and  rashness  of  the  majority  of  the  council,  and 
the  excessive  license  allowed  to  the  servants  of  the 
company,  and  to  the  still  more  insolent  and  rapa- 
cious native  agents  of  those  servants,  had  preci- 
pitated the  revolution  against  Meer  Cossim,  who, 
in  dive's  opinion,  having  once  been  elevated  to 
the  musnud,  and  made  to  pay  for  that  elevation, 
ought  to  have  been  maintained  upon  it,  and  kept 
in  the  right  way  by  a  mixture  of  conciliatory  and 
restrictive  measures.  He  had  no  confidence  in 
the  steadiness  or  good  faith  of  any  of  these  native 
chiefs  or  princes;  but  he  conceived  that  it  was 
possible  to  manage  them,  and  monstrous  in  the 
English  to  be  always  making  and  breaking  bar- 
gains with  them,  and  keeping  the  country  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  uncertainty,  revolution,  and  change. 
Before  his  departure  from  England  he  assured  the 
Court  of  i3irectors  that  the  English,  by  this  kind 
bf  conduct,  had  lost  all  the  confidence  of  the 
natives.  "  To  restore  this,"  he  added,  "  ought  to 
be  our  principal  object ;  and  the  best  means  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  by  e8tfit)lishing  a  moderation  in 
the  advantages  which  may  be  reserved  for  the 
company,  or  allotted  to  individuals  in  their  ser- 
vice. .  .  .  During  Mr.  Vansittart's  government  all 
your  servants  thought  themselves  entitled  to  take 
large  shares  in  the  tnonopolies  of  salt,  betel,  and 
tobacco  (reserved  by  treaty  to  the  nabob),  the 
three  articles,  next  to  grain,  of  greatest  consump- 
tion in  this  empire.  The  odium  of  seeing  such 
monopolies  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  need  not  be 
insisted  on;  but  this  is  not  the  only  inconveni- 
ence ;  it  is  productive  of  another,  equally,  if  not 
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more,  prejudicial  to  the  company's  interests;  it 
enables  many  of  your  servants  to  obtain,  very  sud- 
denly, fortunes  greater  than  those  which  in  former 
times  were  thoug^ht  a  sufficient  reward  for  a  long 
continuance  in  your  service.  Hence  these  gentle- 
men, thus  suddenly  enriched,  think  of  nothing 
but  of  returning  to  enjoy  their  fortunes  in  England, 
and  leave  your  affairs  in  the  hands  of  young  men, 
whose  sanguine  expectations  are  inflamed  by  the 
examples  of  those  who  have  just  left  them." 
These  servants  of  the  company  looked  to  the  India 
House  as  a  kind  of  lottery-office,  and  their  im- 
patience was  disappointed  if  they  were  not  enabled 
to  make  a  fortune  in  two  or  three  years.  With 
the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  the  resources  of 
Bengal,  they  seem  to  have  considered  all  means  as 
fair  and  justifiable  that  tended  to  turn  the  stream 
of  gold  into  their  own  pockets.  We  believe  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  eloquent  warmth  of 
the  following  passage : — "  The  immense  popula- 
tion of  his  (the  nabob's)  dominions  was  given  up 
as  a  prey  to  those  who  had  made  him  a  sovereign, 
and  who  could  unmake  him.  The  servants  of  the 
company  obtained — not  for  their  employers,  but 
for  themselves — a  monopoly  of  almost  the  whole 
internal  trade.  They  forced  the  natives  to  buy 
dear  and  sell  cheap.  They  insulted  with  perfect 
impunity  the  tribunals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal 
authorities  of  the  country.  They  covered  with 
their  protection  a  set  of  native  dependents,  who 
ranged  through  the  provinces  spreading  desolation 
and  terror  wherever  they  appeared.  Every  servant 
of  a  British  factor  was  armed  with  all  the  power 
of  his  master,  and  his  master  was  armed  with  all 
the  power  of  the  company.  Enormous  fortunes 
were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at  Calcutta,  while 
thirty  millions  of  human  beings  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  of  wretchedness.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  under  tyranny,  but  never 
under  tyranny  like  this.  They  found  the  little 
finger  of  the  company  thicker  than  the  loins  of 
Suraj-u-Dowlah.  Under  their  old  masters  they 
had  at  least  one  resource : — when  the  evil  became 
insupportable,  they  rose  and  pulled  down  the  go- 
vernment. But  the  English  government  was  not 
to  be  so  shaken  off.  That  government,  oppressive 
as  the  most  oppressive  form  of  barbarian  despot- 
ism, was  strong  with  all  the  strength  of  civilisa- 
tion. It  resembled  the  government  of  evil  genii, 
rather  than  the  government  of  human  tyrants. 
Even  despair  could  not  inspire  the  soft  Bengalee 
with  courage  to  confront  men  of  the  English 
breed — the  hereditary  nobility  of  mankind — ^whose 
skill  and  valour  had  so  often  triumphed  in  spite  of 
tenfold  odds.  The  unhappy  race  never  attempted 
resistance.  Sometimes  they  submitted  in  patient 
misery.  Sometimes  they  fled  from  the  white  man, 
as  their  fathers  had  been  used  to  fly  from  the 
Mahratta ;  and  the  palanquin  of  the  English  tra- 
veller was  often  carried  through  silent  villages  and 
towns,  which  the  report  of  his  approach  had  made 
desolate."*    Clive  had  come  out  to  put  an  end  to 
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this  state  of  things ;  but  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken was  not  an  easy  one.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  council  had  been  partakers  in  the  spoils 
and  profits  of  the  system ;  many  of  the  servants 
who  had  been  most  oppressive  and  rapacious  were 
strong  in  their  patronage  at  Leadenhall-street — 
were  brothers,  sons,  cousins,  nephews,  or  other- 
wise near  connexions  of  great  shareholders  and 
potent  directors.  Moreover,  nearly  every  European 
in  the  country  looked  to  India  as  an  estate  in  usu 
fructu^  which  they  were  to  make  the  most  of  for 
themselves,  without  caring  for  those  that  might 
come  after  them,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
lasting  advantages  of  the  company  or  of  the  mo- 
ther' country.  It  has  been  well  said  that  this  was 
a  battle  harder  than  that  of  Plassey,  the  whole 
settlement  being  set  as  one  man  against  Clive  and 
his  proposed  reforms.  At  first  the  more  powerful 
of  the  ravenous  wolves  threatened  and  protested, 
and  quoted  Clive's  large  fortune  as  a  justification 
of  their  own.  Several,  confident  in  their  patron- 
age at  home,  refused  to  act  with  or  under  him ; 
upon  which  he  declared  that,  if  he  could  not  fmd 
support  at  Calcutta,  he  would  procure  it  elsewhere ; 
and  he  actually  sent  for  some  civil  servants  from 
Madras,  and  turned  the  refractory  out  of  their 
offices.  Then  recourse  was  had  to  the  gentler 
ways  of  flattery  and  entreaty,  arguments,  persua- 
sions, and  prayers ;  but  they  would  have  been  as 
hopefully  and  as  profitably  employed  in  bidding 
the  monsoons  to  forget  to  blow  at  their  fixed 
seasons,  or  in  commanding  the  Ganges  to  roll 
back  its  waters  from  its  many  mouths  on  ths 
ocean  to  its  sources  among  the  eternal  snows  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  Nothing  could  turn 
Clive  from  his  purpose.  He  put  down  the  private 
trade  and  dangerous  privileges  of  the  company's 
servants ;  and  he  rigidly  prohibited  the  extorting 
or  receiving  presents  from  the  natives.  But  he 
also  adopted  measures  which  might  give  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company  a  proper  maintenance  and  a 
fair  chance  of  acquiring  fortunes  by  application 
and  perseverance.  Hitherto  the  pay  of  these  ser- 
vants was  miserably  low — ^so  low,  indeed,  that  the 
salary  of  a  member  of  the  council  of  Calcutta  was 
only  300/.  a-year.  "  Yet  it  was  notorious,"  says 
the  eloquent  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  "  that 
such  a  functionary  could  hardly  live  in  India 
for  less  than  ten  times  that  sum;  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  would  be  content  to 
live  even  handsomely  in  India  'Without  laying 
up  something  against  the  time  of  his  return  to 
England.  This  system,  before  the  conquest  of 
Bengal,  might  affect  the  amount  of  the  divi- 
dends payable  to  the  proprietors,  but  could  do 
little  harm  in  any  other  way.  But  the  company 
was  now  a  ruling  body.  Its  servants  might  still 
be  called  factors,  junior  merchants,  senior  mer- 
chants. But  they  were,  in  truth,  proconsuls,  pro- 
praetors, procurators  of  extensive  regions.  They 
had  immense  power.  Their  regular  pay  was  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  insufficient.  They  were,  by 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  service,  and  by  the  im- 
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plied  permission  of  their  employers,  warranted  in 
enriclung  themselves  by  indirect  means ;  and  this 
had  been  the  origin  of  the  frightful  oppression  and 
corruption  which  had  desolated  Bengal.  Cliye 
saw  clearly  that  it  was  absurd  to  give  men  power, 
and  to  expect  that  they  would  be  content  to  live  in 
penury.  He  justly  concluded  that  no  reform 
could  .be  e£fectual  which  should  not  be  coupled 
with  a  plan  for  liberally  remunerating  the  civil 
servants  of  the  company."  The  directors,  he 
knew,  would  not  sanction  any  increase  of  salaries 
out  of  their  own  treasury,  and  he  had  to  look  only 
to  some  disposable  revenue  on  the  spot.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  salt,  which  had  been  for  ages  a  principal 
head  of  Indian  revenue,  and  which  was  now,  by  the 
last  arrangements  pensioning  off  the  young  nabob, 
in  the  hands  of  the  company,  seemed  to  him  the 
readiest  and  best  source ;  and  he  accordingly  ap- 
propriated it  to  the  proper  pay  and  support  of  the 
servants  of  all  kinds,  carefully  dividing  the  pro- 
ceeds according  to  a  scale.  His  conduct  in  this 
particular  was  misrepresented  at  the  time,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  foremost  in  the  list  of  his 
offences — ^a  list  drawn  up  by  implacable  men,  who, 
for  very  obvious  reasons,  would  have  passed  over 
without  censure  or  comment  several  of  his  deeds 
that  were  most  open  to  obloquy.  The  measure, 
however,  has  been  defended  as  wise  and  just  by 
many  recent  writers,  and  by  none  more  earnestly 
than  by  the  distinguished  author  of  the  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  "  The  monopoly  of  salt," 
says  that  gentleman,  *'  had  been  a  source  of  reve- 
■nueto  the  governments  of  India  before  Clive  was 
bom ;  it  continued  to  be  so  long  after  his  death. 
The  civil  servants  were  clearly  entitled  to  a  main- 
tenance out  of  the  revenue,  and  all  that  Clive  did 
was  to  charge  a  particular  portion  of  the  revenue 
with  their  maintenance.  He  thus,  while  he  put 
an  end  to  the  practices  by  which  gigantic  fortunes 
had  been  rapidly  accumulated,  gave  to  every  Bri- 
tish functionary  employed  in  the  East  the  means 
of  slowly  but  surely  acquiring  a  competence."* 
But,  after  settling  with  the  civil  servants,  Clive 
had  to  struggle  with  the  bolder  men  who  held  the 
power  of  the  sword,  and  to  encounter — what  is 
always  difficult  to  bear — ^the  ill  will  and  reproaches 
of  old  companions  in  arms.  The  directors  had 
ordered  him  to  make  sundry  retrenchments  ;  and 
Clive  himself  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  away 
with  or  limiting  the  practice  of  giving  addition^ 
pay,  or,  as  it  was  called,  '^  double  batta" — a  prac- 
tice first  introduced  ailer  the  battle  of  Plassey 
by  the  nabob,  Meer  Jaffier,  who,  according  to 
treaty,  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Clive 
at  that  time  warned  the  .army  that  this  *^  double 
batta"  was  to  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  and  not  as  a 
regular  emolument  to  be  paid  by  the  company 
every  time  they  took  the  field.     Since  then  the 

*  "  Seventy  yean  ngo/*  says  this  writer,  in  aaother  part  of  the 
•ame  Imlliant  article,  "  much  lea  money  UKtt  brought  home  from  the 
Ban  than  i»  ow  time ;  but  it  wa>  divided  among  a  very  much  tmaller 
number  of  penons." 


court  of  directors  had  issued  the  most  positive 
orders  that  *'  double  batta"  should  be  abolished ; 
but  Vansittart  and  his  council  had  listened  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  army,  and  had  not  ventured 
to  carry  these  orders  into  execution.  On  the  Ist 
of  January,  1766,  Clive  and  the  select  committee 
issued  an  order  that  '*  double  batta"  to  the 
European  officers — the  only  class  that  now  claimed 
it — should  cease,  except  at  Allahabad,  where  the 
troops  were  cousidered  as  being  actually  in  the 
field;  and  generally  the  troops  in  Bengal  were  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  troops  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  by  whom  no  "  batta**  was  drawn, 
except  when  actually  marching  or  serving  in  the 
field.  The  officers  remonstrated;  Clive  quoted 
to  them  the  positive  and  peremptory  orders  of  the 
company ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  the  reduction 
took  place.  Forthwith  two  hundred  English 
officers,  who  had  expected  the  blow  some  time  be- 
fore, engaged  in  a  confederacy; or  conspiracy, 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath  to  secrecy,  and  to 
preserve,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  the  life  of 
any  comrade  that  might  be  condemned  by  a  court- 
martial.  Thinking  that  they  .should  thereby  evade 
the  charge  of  mutiny,  they  refused  their  usual 
pay.  Each  officer  confederating  bound  himself  in 
a  bond  of  500/.  to  throw  up  his  commission,*  and 
never  accept  it  again  unless  "double  batta"  were 
restored.  On  the  day  appointed  all  these  officers, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  supported  and  encou- 
raged underhand  by  several  of  the  civilians  at 
Calcutta,  resigned,  apparently  in  full  confidence 
that  Clive  would  be  frightened  out  of  his  resolu- 
tion, as,  at  that  very  moment,  the  country  was 
threatened  with  a  new  invasion  by  a  Mahratta 
army.  But  they  mistook  the  force  of  Clive*8 
character.  Stem  and  unmoved,  he  wrote  to  the 
council : — "  Such  a  spirit  must,  at  all  hazards,  be 
suppressed  at  the  birth ;"  and  he  desired  them  to 
write  to  Madras,  in  order  that  every  officer  and 
cadet  that  could  be  spared  from  that  presidency 
should  be  held  in  readiness  to  embark  for  Bengal 
at  the  shortest  notice.  Further,  he  desired  them  to 
acquaint  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George  with 
the  mutiny  and  with  the  approach  of  the  Mah- 
rattas;  and  he  concluded  by  stating  that  the  com- 
mittee at  Calcutta  must  adopt  the  absolute  deter- 
mination that  no  officer  now  resigning  should  ever 
again  hold  anv  place  or  station  in  the  company's 
service.  He  nad  still  a  few  officers  near  his  per- 
son on  whom  he  could  rely,  and,  having  very  good 
reason  to  know  that  a  young  writer  or  clerk 
might  soon  be  turned  into  a  good  soldier,  he  gave 
commissions  to  several  young  men  in  the  mercan- 
tile service.  When  informed  by  one  of  his 
colonels  commanding  at  Monghir  that  the  sum  of 
16,000/.  was  said  to  .be  subscribed  for  the  muti- 
nous officers  by  gentlemen  at  Calcutta  in  the  civil 
service,  he  requested  the  council  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  for  discovering  and  punishing  the 
civilians  who  were  thus  encouraging  the  most 
dangerous  of  mutinies;  and  he  sent  orders  to 
Monghir  to  arrest  a  number  of  the  officers  till  a 
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Bengal."  Sulivan's  principal  object  in  the  speech 
with  which  he  introduced  and  supported  this  mo- 
tion, was  to  shift  all  blame  from  the  court  of  direct- 
ors, and  to  throw  it  wholly  and  solely  upon  the 
servants  of  the  company  abroad.  He  did  not  spare 
the  great  Clive  himself;  but  pointed  at  him  more 
or  less  directly  as  the  fountain-head  of  mischief. 
There  was  little  danger  in  pursuing  this  course,  as 
Sulivan  well  knew  that  the  conqueror  of  Bengal 
was  hated  at  the  India  House,  was  now  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  the  powerfiil  factions  which 
divided  parliament,  was  considered  too  proud  and 
unbending  to  procure  the  support  of  the  court  and 
ministry,  and  was  rendered  by  various  arts  and 
practices  an  object  of  popular  odium  and  detesta- 
tion. These  practices  had  begun  on  the  same  day 
with  his  stern  reforms  at  Calcutta,  and  they  had 
been  kept  up  ever  since  by  many  heads,  hands, 
and  purses.  .His  old  enemies  at  the  India  House — 
the  Sulivan  party — always  powerful,  had  been  re- 
inforced by  men  still  more  violent  and  implacable. 
**  The  whole  crew  of  pilferers  and  oppressors,  from 
whom  he  had  rescued  Bengal,"  says  the  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  **  persecuted  him  with  the 
implacable  rancour  which  belongs  to  such  abject 
natures.  Many  of  them  even  invested  their  pro- 
perty in  India  stock  merely  that  they  might  be 
better  able  to  annoy  the  man  whose  firmness  had 
set  bounds  to  their  rapacity.  Lying  newspapers 
were  set  up  for  no  purpose  but  to  abuse  him ;  and 
the  temper  of  the  public  mind  was  then  such  that 
these  arts,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  been  inefifectual  against  truth  and  merit, 
produced  an  extraordinary  impression.  The  great 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  India  had  called 
into  existence  a  new  class  of  Englishmen,  to  whom 
their  countrymen  gave  the  name  of  Nabobs.  These 
persons  had  generally  sprung  from  families  neither 
ancient  nor  opulent ;  they  had  generally  been  sent 
at  an  early  age  to  the  East ;  and  they  had  there 
acquired  large  fortunes,  which  they  had  brought 
back  to  their  native  land.  It  was  natural  that,  not 
having  had  much  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the 
best  society,  they  should  exhibit  some  of  the  awk- 
wardness and  some  of  the  pomposity  of  upstarts. 
It  was  natural  that,  during  their  sojourn  in  Asia, 
they  should  have  acquired  some  tastes  and  habits 
surprising,  if  not  disgusting,  to  persons  who  had 
never  quitted  Europe.  It  was  natural  that,  having 
enjoyed  great  consideration  in  the  East,  they  should 
not  be  disposed  to  sink  into  obscurity  at  home;  and 
as  they  had  money,  and  had  not  birth  or  high  con- 
nexion, it  was  natural  that  they  should  display  a 
little  obtrusively  the  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed. Wherever  they  settled  there  was  a  kind 
of  feud  between  them  and  the  old  nobility  and 
gentry,  similar  to  that  which  raged  in  France  be- 
tween the  farmer-general  and  the  marquis.  This 
enmity  to  the  aristocracy  long  continued  to  distin- 
gTiish  the  servants  of  the  company.  More  than 
twenty  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  Burke  pronounced  that  among  the  Jaco- 
bins might  be  reckoned  *  the  East  Indians  almost  | 


to  a  man,  who  cannot  bear  to  find  that  their  present 
importance  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  their 
wealth.*"*  According  to  the  same  able  sketch 
of  what  the  rich  men  of  the  East  were,  or  rather 
what  they  were  considered  to  be,  in  their  palmy 
days,  the  nabobs,  whose  exploits  and  services  were 
little  understood  in  England,  were  universally 
odious :  the  humane  man  was  horror-struck  at  the 
way  in  which  they  had  got  their  money,  and  the 
thrifty  man  at  the  way  in  which  they  spent  it ; 
they  were  accused  of  raising  the  price  of  everything 
where  they  settled,  "  from  fresh  eggs  to  rotten 
boroughs," — ^the  latter  a  commodity  in  which  they 
dealt  largely ;  they  were  hated  by  the  class  from 
which  they  had  sprung,  and  by  that  into  which 
they  attempted  to  force  themselves  ;t  the  foibles  of 
comedy,  the  extravagant  absurdities  of  farce,  and 
the  darkest  crimes  of  tragedy,  were  mixed  up  in 
the  popular  conception  of  a  nabob ;  and  writers, 
the  most  unlike  in  sentiment  and  style — methodists 
and  libertines,  philosophers  and  buffoons — joined 
in  decryi%  the  whole  class,  filling  sermons  and 
jest-books,  essays,  farces,  and  novels,  with  denun- 
ciations, satire,  strictures,  lampoons,  and  every 
kind  of  abuse  directed  against  them.  Such  was 
the  popular  estimate  of  nabobs ;  and  Clive,  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  was  held  to  be  the  worst.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  was  kind  and  liberal  to  his 
servants,  bountifiil  to  his  firiends,  generous  on  all 
occasions,  affectionate  to  his  family,  kind-hearted 
and  hospitable ;  men  persisted  in  considering  him 
as  an  incarnate  fiend,  laying  to  his  charge  all  the 
bad  acts  of  all  the  English  in  India — acts  com- 
mitted when  he  was  absent,  nay,  acts  which  he 
had  manfully  put  down,  and  severely  punished — 
and  believing  every  story  that  could  be  invented 
against  him.  The  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Claremont,  in  Surrey,  where  he  had  raised  one 
stately  mansion,  were  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
devil  would  one  day  carry  him  away  bodily,  in  spite 
of  his  strong,  thick  walls ;  and  that  they  could  hear, 
in  the  wind  that  sighed  among  the  park  trees,  the 

*  Art.  on  Malcolm's  Life  of  Clive. 

t  It  b  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  not  a  fi>w  of  these  men  from 
the  East,  callnd,  and  treated  as,  parvcMUf  could  boast  good  stock  and 
lineai^e.  The  family  of  Clive,  for  example,  though  fallen  upon  po- 
verty and  evil  days,  was  ancient  and  of  vood  repute  in  Shropshiire, 
where  tliey  had  possessed  the  estate  of  Styehe  (the  hero's  birth- 
plaoe)»  in  the  ponsh  of  Moreton-Say,  near  Market  Drayton,  for  many 
generations.  It  is  said  that  the  first  establishment  of  the  Clives  in 
those  parts  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ilenry  II.  The  family  of  Warren 
Hastings  claimed  a  still  more  ancient  descent.  His  own  grandfather, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  an  iintiquary  ol  no  mean  repitation,  pre- 
tended to  truce  back  their  pedigree  to  Hastings,  the  Dane,  and  to  a 
period  long  preceding  the  Norman  conquest — the  starling  point  of 
most  of  our  proudest  genealogies.  This  may  have  been  a  mere 
dream  oF  the  old  antiquary ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  certain  that  the 
Hastings  held  the  manor  of  Daylesfurd,  in  Worcestershire,  in  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  I.  But  Clive's  father,  having  a  family  of  six  sons 
and  seven  daughters,  and  much  leas  than  500/.  a-year  to  support 
them  rthe  estate  not  being  worth  more  than  that  thirty  years  after, 
when  tlie  value  of  such  property  had  risen,  and  when  the  fortunate 
soldier  had  paid  off  certaiu  mortgages  and  incumbrances),  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  practised  as  a  country  lawyer  for 
many  years.  As  for  Hastings,  his  family  estate  had  been  alienated 
or  reduced  to  wreck  and  ruin  during  the  great  civil  war :  his  grand- 
father, the  antiquary,  uas  a  poor  country  parson,  and  his  fktlier, 
Pyuaston  Hastings,  who  married  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was.  as  might 
be  expected,  still  poorer  than  his  grandfather.  The  future  govarnor- 
genttral  of  Bengal  waa  indeed  cradled  in  wretchedoess,  ana  brought 
up  in  squalor  and  poverty,  until  an  uncle,  who  had  a  place  in  tbe 
Custom- iioute,  took  charge  of  him,  got  him  admitted  a  kmg's  acholar 
at  Westminster-school,  and  afterwaids  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  writer  for  Calcutta. 
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moans  of  the  lodian  princes  he  had  tortured  to  get 
at  their  treasure. 

Sulivan  and  his  party,  which  had  now  become 
the  stronger  in  Leadenhall-street,  were  alarmed  and 
exasperated  by  reports,  not  unfounded,  that  the 
premier,  Lord  North,  and  Lord  Rochford,  then 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  had  invited  Clive, 
through  his  friend  Wedderburn,  to  aid  them  with 
his  counsel  and  experience  in  settling  some  plan 
for  the  better  government  of  India ;  and  it  was  no 
secret  that  Clive  on  all  occasions  insisted  that  the 
cause  of  what  was  wrong  lay  rather  in  the  court  of 
directors  than  in  their  servants  abroad ;  that  all  at- 
tempts at  reformation  abroad,  until  a  thorough 
reformation  took  place  at  home,  could  only  be  tem- 
porary, and  in  the  end  futile;  that  if  an  able, 
honest,  and  independent  court  of  directors  could  not 
be  procured  at  home,  there  was  no  salvation  for 
the  company.*  Under  these  feelings  the  directors 
had  recently  put  every  engine  in  play  to  blacken 
his  reputation  ;  and  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  of  parUkment  they 
had,  by  the  company's  secretary,  informed  him  that 
the  court  of  directors  had  lately  received  several 
papers  containing  charges  respecting  his  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  Bengal,  and  that  copies  of  these 
papers  were  enclosed.  These  charges  were  signed 
by  no  one,'  and  they  were  vague  as  well  as  anony- 
mous. Clive  proudly  replied,  that  upon  the  public 
records  of  the  company,  where  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  was  stated,  they  might  find  a  sufficient  con- 
futation of  the  papers  they  had  transmitted  to  him ; 
and  that  he  could  not  but  suppose,  that  if  any  part 
of  his  conduct  had  been  injurious  to  the  service, 
contradictory  to  his  engagements,  or  even  myste- 
rious, four  years  and  a  half  since  his  return  to  Eng- 
land would  not  have  elapsed  without  his  being  called 
to  account.  These  charges,  however,  were  known 
to  the  public  before  parliament  met,  and  Sulivan  in 
his  speech  hinted  at  them.  Clive,  who  was  in  the 
House,  rose  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  he 
delivered  a  speech  which  astonished  every  one,  by 
its  strong  sense,  high  spirit,  and  even  high  elo- 
quence. He  had  seldom  spoken  before,  and  on 
those  few  occasions  in  a  brief  and  homely,  or  neg- 
ligent, manner;  but  this  time  he  had  prepared 
himself  for  the  defence  of  his  honour  and  his  pro- 
perty, which  were  equally  aimed  at,  and  he  con- 
vinced the  most  practised  and  most  applauded 
speakers  that  he  might  easily  have  made  himself  a 
great  orator.  The  first  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham, 
was  that  night  under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  declared  that  it  was  *'  one  of  the 
most  finished  pieces  of  eloquence  he  had  ever  heard 
in  that  House."  "  The  House,"  said  Clive,  «  will 
give  me  leave  to  remove  evil  impressions,  and  to 
endeavour  to  restore  myself  to  its  favourable  opi- 
nion. Nor  do  I  wish  to  lay  my  conduct  before 
this  House  only;  I  speak  likewise  to  my  country 
in  general,  upon  whom  I  put  myself,  not  only 
without  reluctance  but  with  alacrity."  He  rapidly 
sketched  the  history  of  his  proceedings  during  his 
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last  mission  to  Calcutta,  which  the  directors,  after 
all  their  plaudits,  had  selected  for  their  hostile 
charges ;  he  told  the  House  how  he  had  cleansed 
that  Augean  stable,  and  how  this  conduct  had 
raised  him  a  host  of  enemies.  **"  It  is  that  con- 
duct," he  exclaimed,  "which  has  occasioned  the 
public  papers  to  teem  with  scurrility  and  abuse 
against  me  ever  since  my  return  to  England.  It  is 
that  conduct  which  has  occasioned  these  charges. 
But  it  is  that  conduct  which  enables  me  now, 
when  the  day  of  judgment  is  come,  to  look  my 
judges  in  the  face.  It  is  that  conduct  which 
enables  me  to  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  and 
most  solemnly  to  declare  to  this  House,  to  the 
gallery,  and  to  the  whole  world  at  large,  that  I 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  lost  sight  of  what  I 
thought  the  honour  and  true  interest  of  my  coun- 
try and  the  company;  that  I  was  never  guilty 
of  any  acts  of  violence  or  oppression,  unless  the 
bringing  offenders  to  justice  can  be  deemed  so ; 
that,  as  to  extortion,  such  an  idea  never  entered 
into  my  mind ;  that  I  did  not  suffer  those  under 
me  to  commit  any  acts  of  violence,  oppression,  or 
extortion ;  that  my  influence  was  never  employed  for 
the  advantage  of  any  man,  contrary  to  the  strictest 
principles  of  honour  and  justice ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  reaping  any  benefit  myself  from  the  expedi- 
tion, I  returned  to  England  many  thousand  pounds 
out  of  pocket."  One  of  the  charges  in  the  anony- 
mous papers  was,  that  during  that  mission  he  had 
made  money  by  monopolizing  cotton.  To  this  he 
replied,  in  evident  irritation  and  pride, — **  Trade 
was  not  my  profession.  My  line  has  been  military 
and  political.  I  owe  all  I  have  in  the  worid  to 
my  having  been  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  and,  as 
to  cotton,  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  the  pope 
of  Rome.''  Another  of  the  charges  was,  that  he 
had  monopolized  diamonds.  After  observing  that 
at  that  period  there  were  only  two  ways  by  which  a 
servant  of  the  company  could  remit  his  fortune  to 
England — by  bills  on  the  company,  or  by  dia- 
monds— that,  in  consequence  of  his  exertions,  the 
treasury  at  Calcutta  was  so  rich,  that  it  would  not 
receive  money  for  such  bills,  and  that  therefore  he 
had  sent  an  agent  into  a  distant  and  independent 
part  of  India  to  invest  his  money  in  precious  stones  ; 
he  added — "  Those  diamonds  were  not  sent  home 
clandestinely.  I  caused  them  to  be  roistered ;  I 
paid  the  duties  upon  them ;  and  these  remittances 
turned  out  three  per  cent  worse  than  bills  of  ex- 
change upon  the  company.  This  is  all  I  know  of 
a  monopoly  of  diamonds."  By  a  surprising  bold- 
ness, on  the  part  of  those  who  made  it,  another 
charge  was  that  he  had  occasioned  the  late  famine 
in  Bengal  by  establishing  "  a  monopoly  of  salt,  be- 
tel-nut, tobacco,  and  other  commodities."  **  How," 
said  Clive,  "  a  monopoly  of  salt,  betel-nut,  and 
tobacco,  in  the  years  1765  and  1766,  could  occasion 
a  want  of  rain  and  scarcity  of  rice  in  the  year 
1770  is  past  my  comprehension.  I  confess  I  can- 
not answer  that  part  of  this  article;  and  as  to 
the  other  commoditiet^  as  they  have  not  been  spe- 
cified, I  cannot  say  anything  to  them."      He 
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defended  the  appropriation  of  the  salt  trade  to 
the  payment  of  proper  salaries,  and  his  accept- 
ance of  Meet  Jamer's  legacy,  of  ivhich  he  had 
made  a  donation  for  improving  the  company's  mi- 
litary service,  and  for  providing  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. From  defending  his  own  conduct  he  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  conduct  of  others,  and  to  throw 
back  the  blame  on  his  accusers.  **  I  attribute,*' 
he  said,  **  the  present  bad  situation  of  affairs  to 
four  causes :  a  relaxation  of  government  in  my  suc- 
cessors ;  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tion ;  notorious  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  direct- 
ors ;  and  the  violent  and  outrageous  proceedings  of 
general  courts."  He  argued  that  all  the  evils  were 
aggravated  by  the  system  of  annual  elections  at 
Leadenhall-street ;  that  one-half  of  the  year  was 
employed  by  the  directors  in  discharging  obliga- 
tions contracted  by  their  last  election,  and  the  second 
half  of  the  year  spent  in  incurring  new  obligations 
for  securing  their  election  the  nezt  year  by  clan- 
destine bu-gains  with  proprietors  and  others, 
and  the  daily  sacrifice  of  some  interest  of  the  com- 
pany. Hence,  he  said,  the  orders  sent  out  to  India 
had  been  so  fluctuating,  and  in  many  instances  so 
unintelligible,  that  the  servants*  in  the  country, 
who,  to  say  the  truth,  had  generally  understood  the 
interests  of  the  company  much  better  than  the  di- 
rectors, had  in  many  instances  followed  their  own 
opinion  rather  than  their  orders.* 

One  effect  of  this  remarkable  speech  was  that 
Olive's  enemies  changed  their  mode  of  attack,  and, 
leaving  his  last  administration  in  India  as  unassail- 
able, turned  their  arms  against  the  events  and  deeds 
of  his  earlier  life.  Sulivan  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  the  bill  without  a  division,  but,  although  it  was 
afterwards  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  also 
committed,  it  was  ultimately  dropped.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  three  days  before  the  bill  was 
brought  in,  it  was  represented  by  the  opposition 
that  the  suspicions  of  the  country  were  excited, 
and  that  a  full  inquiry  into  the  past  ought  to 
precede  any  legislation  for  the  future,  and  a  motion 
was  made  and  carried  for  the  appointing  a  select 
committee  to  make  the  necessair  inquiry.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee,  thirty-one  in  number, 
were  appointed  by  ballot,  and  Colonel  Burgoyne, 
who  had  proposed  it,  was  chosen  chairman.  Bur- 
goyne, who  was  distinguishing  himself  as  a  de- 
bater, and  giving  that  trouble  to  ministers  which 
is  said  to  have  led  to  their  employing  him  in 
America  a  few  years  after,  was  exceedingly  hos- 
tile to  Olive,  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  collect 
materials  for  a  grand  opposition  speech.  Governor 
Johnstone,  another  leading  orator  m  the  house,  and 
brother  to  Johnstone  the  member  of  council  at  Cal- 
cutta, whose  face  Olive  had  made  pale  and  long, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  their  proceedings.  There  were 
other  men  in  it  almost  equally  hostile  to  Olive ;  but 
his  lordship  himself  was  a  member,  as  was  also  his 

*  The  ipeech,  which,  with  the  docnraento  rend  in  the  course  of  it, 
fiUs  nearly  forty  columns  of  the  Parliamentary  History,  is  there 
gtatcd  to  be  given  from  Clivo's  own  corrected  copy. 
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friend  and  dependant,  Mr.  Strachey,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  in  his  last  mission  to  Calcutta. 
The  most  violent  personal  feelings  instantly  showed 
themselves ;  instead  of  inquiring,  in  the  words  of 
Burgoyne's  motion,  into  the  nature,  state,  and  con- 
dition of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  Bri- 
tish affairs  in  the  East  Indies  generally,  the  select 
committee  directed  their  inquiry  almost  exclusively 
to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Olive,  carefully  shunning  his 
last  administration,  and  going  back  fifteen  years  to 
the  dethronement  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah.  But,  not- 
withstanding an  evident  disposition  to  hurry  over 
the  business  and  to  receive  any  evidence  against 
Olive,  the  committee  had  made  little  progress  when 
parliament  rose,  and,  though  they  had  engaged  to 
sit  during  the  summer,  they  could  seldom  collect  a 
quorum.  The  parliament  had  hardly  risen  when 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  company  be- 
came too  great  and  pressing  to  be  concealed.  On 
the  nth  of  March,  m  their  anxiety  to  captivate  the 
shareholders,  the  court  of  directors  had  recom- 
mended an  augmentation  of  the  dividend  from 
twelve  to  twelve  and  a  half,  and  the  necessary  votes 
were  carried  through  both  courts  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  and  this,  too,  though  many  must  have 
known  there  was  not  money  in  the  treasury  to  • 
meet  the  bills  that  were  falling  due.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  July  their  cashier  drew 
Mr.  Sulivan's  attention  to  this  important  fact.  A 
committee  of  treasury  was  called  forthwith,  and, 
upon  an  estimate  of  receipts  and  payments  for  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober, it  appeared  there  would  be  a  deficit  of 
1 ,293,000/.  On  the  1 5th  of  July  the  directors  ap- 
plied to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  loan  of  400,000/. 
for  two  months,  which  was  granted ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  July  they  asked  a  further  loan  of  300,000/., 
but  only  got  200,000/.,  the  bank  directors  being 
somewhat  alarmed.  On  the  10th  of  August  Mr. 
Sulivan  and  the  chairman  waited  upon  the  minis- 
ter, and  announced  the  insolvency  and  ruin  of  the 
company  as  inevitable  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
borrow  at  least  a  million  more  from  the  public.  It 
happened  to  them  as  to  other  men  when  reduced 
to  the  disagreeable  condition  of  borrowers.  Those 
from  whom  they  asked  money  thought  proper  to 
give  them  advice,  and  to  interfere  in  their  affairs. 
They  were  in  a  manner  at  the  mercy  of  ministers, 
and  ministers  soon  determined  to  remodel  their 
constitution,  and  make  several  important  changes, 
notwithstanding  the  letter  of  their  charters,  which 
had  been  granted  under  totally  different  circum- 
stances— to  a  body  of  traders  and  merchant  adven- 
turers, and  not  to  merchant  princes,  and  lords  and 
masters  of  provinces  and  kingdoms.  For  the  pre- 
sent,'however.  Lord  North  received  the  chairman 
and  deputy-chairman  with  dryness  and  reserve, 
merely  referring  them  to  parliament  for  the  aid 
and  assistance  they  wanted.  By  a  strange  per^ 
version  of  reason  or  argument  Olive  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  the  main  cause  of  the  company's 
difficulties,  from  his  predicting  to  them  that  an  im- 
mense siurplus  would  accrue  annually  from  Bengal, 
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after  his  settling  affairs  and  correcting  abuses  there. 
This  sanguine  promise,  it  is  said,  rendered  the  di- 
rectors careless  and  extravagant,  and  induced  them 
to  raise  their  dividends,  and  to  agree  to  pay  the 
400|000/.  per  annum  into  the  national  exdiequer. 
But  Olive's  system  of  economy,  regularity,  and  vi- 
gilance had  been  abandoned  as  soon  as  he  left 
India,  and  circumstances  which  he  could  neither  fore- 
see nor  control  had  occurred  in  that  country.  For 
example,  the  presidency  of  Madras,  by  engaging  in 
and  shameftdly  mismanaging  the  new  wars  in  the 
Camatic,  had  acted  as  a  continual  drain  *on  the 
treasury  at  Calcutta;  extensive  fortifications  and 
cantonments  which  Olive  considered  'wholly  imne- 
cessary.  had  been  undertaken  at  Calcutta  and  other 
places  in  Bengal,  the  engineers,  contractors,  and 
all  engaged  in  their  construction  being  allowed  to 
make  the  most  extravagant  bargains;  the  most 
nefarious  abuses,  which  Olive  would  have  stopped 
with  the  strong  hand  in  an  instant,  had  crept  into 
the  commissariat  and  all  other  departments  of  the 
public  service;  and  finally  the  rich  plains  of 
Bengal  had  been  depopulated  by  a  terrible  famine. 
To  use  a  familiar  illustration,  Olive  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  merchant  who  makes  over  a  fine  busi- 
ness to  another,  showing  by  his  books  that  it  is 
worth  10,000/.  a-year,  and  may  be  made  worth 
more  by  industry,  intelligence,  and  economy.  And 
is  that  merchant  to  be  blamed  if  the  successor  in 
his  business,  bv  negligence,  stupidity,  and  extrava- 
gance, by  making  bad  debts,  by  allowing  his  clerks 
and  servants  to  plunder  him,  bvbuilding  town-houses 
and  country-houses,  starves  his  business,  reduces 
its  value,  and  then,  by  a  fearful  visitation  of  nature 
— a  famine,  a  cholera,  or  a  plague — finds  one-third 
of  his  customers  swept  away,  and  himself  in  a  state 
of  insolvency  ? 

During  the  recess  Olive  had  an  audience  of  the 
king  upon  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Salop,*  and  his  majesty  talked  with  him 
in  private  upon  Indian  affairs  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  and  with  much  interest  and  kindness.  His 
lordship  also  saw  the  procrastinating  premier  : — 
*'  But,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  written  after  the  inter- 
view, '*  Lord  North  seemed  industriously  to  avoid 
entering  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs,  and  I 
do  verily  believe,  from  sheer  indolence  of  temper, 
he  wishes  to  leave  everything  to  Providence  and 
the  directors."!  These  little  incidents  are  inter- 
esting, as  helping  to  make  out  the  character  both 
of  the  minister  and  the  sovereign,  and  as  showing, 
what  is  every  day  becoming  more  apparent,  George 
Ill.'s  confirmed  habit  of  consulting,  scheming, 
and  acting  by  himself,  and  without  the  presence 
or  concurrence  of  his  ministers.  It  was  no  doubt 
on  the  king's  own  movement,  and  not  through  any 
impatient  activity  on  the  part  of  Lord  North,  that 

*  In  the  foUowing  month  of  December  he  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Mootgomerythire.  In  the  course  of  the  lame  year  he 
was  iostaUod  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  the  king  having  conferred  the 
honour  upon  him  eome  time  before.  Other  honours  were  not^want- 
ing.  The  queen  had  stood  godmother  to  his  second  daughter/Clur^ 
lottp,  and  the  '.Univenlty  of  Oxford  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 

t  I/etter  to  Mr.  Skiachey. 


parliament  was  assembled  much  earlier  than  usual,* 
and  that  the  speech  from  the  throne  acquainted 
the  houses  that  he  wished  to  give  them  an  early  op- 
portunity of  informing  themselves  fully  of  the  true 
stat^  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  of  making  such 
provisions  for  the  common  benefit  and  security  of 
all  the  various  interests  concerned  as  they  should 
find  best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.    To 
anticipate  government,  whose  aid  they  wanted  with- 
out its  interference,  the  company  had  once  more 
had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  appointing  super- 
visors, with  fiiU  powers  for  the  regulation  of  their 
affairs  abroad ;  and  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment they  had  actually  named  six  gentlemen  to  the 
difficult  office.     The  supervisors,  however,  had 
not  taken  their  departure  for  India,  and  ministers 
were  determined  to  annul  their  powers.      On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  address  was  voted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  North,  who  was  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  select  committee  appointed  in  the 
preceding  session,  moved  that,  for  the  better  ascer- 
taining the  distresses  and  the  real  condition  of  the 
company,  a  secrbt  committee  of  only  thirteen 
members  should  be  appointed,  with  power  to  inr 
spect  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  said  company. 
In  spite  of  a  violent  opposition  from  the  East  India 
directors  and  others  this  committee  of  secrecy  was 
appointed.t    At  the  same  time  Burgoyne  vindi- 
cated the  proceedings  of  the  select  committee ;  de- 
clared that  its  inquiries  would  disclose  such  a  scene 
of  iniquity,  rapine,  and  injustice,  such  unheard-of 
cruelties,  as  were  never  before  discovered ;  and  in- 
sisted that  its  proceedings  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  interrupted.     Ministers  were  not  disposed  to 
any  invidious  exertion  in  favour  of  Ohve ;  it  was 
agreed  that  the  select  committee  should  be  conti- 
nued ;  and  thus  there  were  two  committees  of  in- 
quiry proceeding  with  their  investigations  at  the 
same  time.    In  a  very  few  days  the  committee  of 
secrecy  recommended  that  the  company  should  in- 
stantly be  stopped  from  sending  out  the  new  super- 
visors they  had  appointed,  and  a  bill  to  this  effect, 
after  apother  sharp  struggle,  was  carried  through 
both  houses,  to  the  great  disappointment  and  vex- 
ation of  the  court  of  directors,  who  still  pretended 
that  they  alone  had  the  competency  and  the  right 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  India.     Olive,  who  spoke 
in  the  debate  on  the  bill,  said  he  regretted  to  find 
the  company  contending  with  parliament,  because 
whenever  their  rights  to  their  great  territorial  pos^ 
sessions  should  be  examined  they  would  be  dis- 
puted, and  might  become  the  actual  possession  not 
of  the  company  but  of  the  crown.     He  regretted 
that  the  company  and  parliament  had  not  agreed  to 
share  the  labours  and  honours  of  the  good  work 
between  them.     "  I  consider,"  said  he,  "  the  in- 
terests of  the  company  and  the  interests  of  this 
nation  as  inseparable;    and,  with  respect  to  the 
supervisors,   I  was  and  continue  to  be    against 
them.     I  consider  this  bill  as  an  exertion  in- 
deed of  parliamentary  authority,  yet  an  extremely 

•  On  the  26th  of  Novemljcr. 
t  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
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necessary  one/ and  I  could  wish  that  the  company 
had  met  this  House  half  way  instead  of  petitioning 
and  quarrelling  with  the  mouth  that  is  to  feed  them. 
With  respect  to  the  gentlemen  nominated  for  the 
supervision,  they  are  themselves  the  hest  judges 
whether  their  abilities  and  integrity  are  equal  to  the 
important  service  in  which  they  were  to  engage. 
Had  they.  Sir,  known  the  East  Indies  as  well  as  I 
do,  they  would  shudder  at  the  bare  idea  of  such 
A  perplexing  and  difficult  service.  The  most  rigid 
integrity  with  the  greatest  disinterestedness — ^the 
greatest  abilities  with  resolution  and  perseverance 
— must  be  united  in  the  man  or  men  who  undertake 
to  reform  the  accumulating  evils  which  exist  in 
Bengal,  and  which  threaten  to  involve  the  nation 
and  the  company  in  one  common  ruin." 

The  dissatisfied  court  of  directors  had  still  no 
resource  but  in  parliament;  and  on  the  24th  of 
February  (1173),  after  having  reduced  their  divi- 
dend from  12^  to  6  per  cent.,  a  general  court 
passed  a  vote  that  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Commons  for  a  loan  of  one  million  and 
a  half  for  four  years,  at  4  per  cent,  interest 
This  demand,  or  humble  petition,  was  presented 
on  the  9th  of  March.  Ministers,  making  some 
material  alterations  in  the  company's  proposi- 
tions, offered  to  lend  1,400,000/.  at  4  per  cent.,  and 
to  give  up  the  claim  of  400,000/.  a-year,  which 
the  company  had  been  paying  from  their  terri- 
torial revenues,  till  this  debt  should  be  discharged ; 
but  insisted  upon  binding  them  strictly  never  to 
raise  their  dividends  above  6  per  cent.,  until  this 
debt  should  be  discharged.  By  complying  with 
these  and  some  other  restrictions  and  conditions 
the  company  were  to  remain  in  possession  of  all 
the  territories  they  had  acquired  for  six  years  to 
come,  when  their  charter  would  expire.*  The 
company  petitioned  against  these  terms,  as  harsh, 
arbitrary,  and  illegal ;  their  orators  in  the  House 
harangued  vehemently ;  but  all  was  of  no  use ; 
they  could  not  do  without  the  money,  the  minister 
was  determined  to  let  them  have  it  only  on  his  own 
conditions,  and  everything  he  proposed  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  Nor  did  Lord  North  cease 
his  interference  here.  Clive  and  others  had  repre- 
sented to  the  minister,  and  also  to  the  king,  who 
was  neither  without  previous  information  nor  the 
previous  determination  or  wish  to  un-democratize 
the  constitution  of  the  East  India  House,  that 
the  court  of  proprietors  was  a  bear-garden  ever 
full  of  noise,  confusion,  anarchy,  and  the  lowest 
and  most  selfish  intrigues,  and  that  their  mode 
of  checking  the  court  of  directors,  and  the 
direct  influence  and  intimidation  they  exercised 
over  the  directors  when  elected,  must  for  ever 
prove  an  obstacle  to  all  good  and  permanent 
management  and  government.  As  if  to  prepare 
his  way  by  an  act  of  kindness,  the  minister,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  granted  the  company  that  fatal  leave 
to  export  tea  to  America  duty-free — a  bonus  which 
led  to  the  tea  riots  at  Boston,  and  which  assuredly 

*  See  also  ante,  vol.  i-  pp*  H8  and  564, 


hurried  on  the  American  revolution* — and  then, 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  he  introduced  a  series  of  pro- 
positions, tending  to  an  entire,  and,  as  we  think, 
beneficial  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  company. 
The  principal  of  these  were : — 1st  That  the  court 
of  directors  should  in  future,  instead  of  being 
chosen  annually,  be  elected  for  four  ^ears;  six 
members  annually,  but  none  to  hold  their  seats  for 
longer  than  four  years  ;  2nd.  That  the  qualifica- 
tion stock  should  be  1000/.  instead  of  500/.; 
that  3000/.  should  give  two  votes,  and  6000/. 
three  votes;  3rd.  That,  in  lieu  of  the  mayor's 
court  at  Calcutta,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was 
limited  to  small  mercantile  causes,  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice 
and  three  puisne  judges,  should  be  appointed  by 
the  crown,  with  great  and  extended  powers  of 
cognizance  over  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  subjects  of  England,  their  servants  and 
dependants,  residing  within  the  company's  terri- 
tories in  Bengal ;  4th.  That  a  governor-general, 
with  four  counsellors,  should  be  appointed  to  Fort 
William,  and  vested  with  full  powers  over  the  other 
presidencies.  When  any  diflferences  occurred  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  was  to  be  decisive ;  and  this 
board  was  to  be  directed  by  the  act  to  transmit 
regular  reports  of  its  proceedings  to  the  directors, 
who  were,  within  fourteen  days  of  the  receipt  of 
their  dispatches,  to  furnish  copies  of  them  to  one 
of  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  to  whom  they 
were  also  to  send  copies  of  any  rules  and  ordina- 
tions which  they  made;  and  these  were,  if  disap- 
proved by  his  majesty,  to  become  null  and  void. 
It  was  fiirther  proposed  that  the  nomination  of  the 
first  governor-general  and  members  of  council 
should  be  vested  in  parliament  by  the  act,  and 
should  be  for  five  years,  after  which  the  nomina- 
tion to  those  high  offices  should  revert  to  the  court 
of  directors,  but  still  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  crown.  Lastly,  it  was  to  be  enacted  that  no 
person  in  India,  in  the  service  either  of  the  king  or 
of  the  company,  should  henceforth  be  allowed  to 
receive  any  presents  from  the  native  nabobs, 
rajahs,  ministers,  agents,  or  others ;  and  that  the 
governor-general,  members  of  council,  and  judges 
should  be  excluded  from  all  commercial  pursuits 
and  profits.  These  "  Regulating  Acts,"  as  they 
are  called,  were  to  come  into  operation,  in  Eng- 
land on  the  1st  of  October,  1773,  and  in  India 
on  the  Istof  Augiist,  1774. 

The  court  of  directors,  the  court  of  proprietors, 
and  nearly  all  men  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
East  Indies  raised  a  storm  ten  times  louder  than 
before ;  and  they  courted  and  obtamed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London, 
which  was  then  in  the  most  determined  opposition 
to  government,  and  to  everything  done  or  proposed 
by  Lord  North.  Remonstrances  and  petitions 
poured  in  upon  parliament,  but  did  not  affect  the 
votes  of  the  large  ministerial  majority.  It  was 
curious  to  hear  that  anomalous  body,  the  company, 
which  assumed  to  exercise  an  absolute  authority 

*  See  also  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  149, 155, 156. 
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over  fifteen  millions  of  men,  and  which  certainly  had 
not  yet  learned  the  slow  and  difficult  task  of  exer- 
cising that  authority  with  moderation  and  wisdom, 
and  for  the  greater  happiness  of  the  natives,  resting 
one  of  their  greatest  complaints  on  the  injury  that 
would  he  done  by  the  ministerial  alterations  to 
constitutional  liberty,  the  rights  of  election,  &c. 
The  raising  of  the  qualification  of  the  voters,  by 
which  about  1200  proprietors  were  disfranchised, 
was  held  up  as  a  political  enormity  then,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  considered  in  the  same  light 
many  years  after  the  struggle,  the  excitement,  and 
the  violence  were  over.  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  de- 
plore it  as  a  blow  struck  at  the  power  of  the  demo- 
cracy. "  In  one  respect,"  says  he,  "  the  present 
experiment  fulfilled  the  purpose  very  completely 
for  which  it  was  intended.  It  followed  the  current 
of  that  policy  which  for  many  reasons  has  run 
with  perfect  regularity  and  considerable  strength, 
diminishing  the  influence  of  numbers  in  affidrs  of 
government,  and  reducing  things  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  oligarchical  state."*  To  this  lamenta- 
tion may  be  opposed  the  unruly,  blundering, 
selfish,  and  corrupt  conduct  of  the  court  of  propri- 
etors, and  the  very  serious  facts  that  they,  from 
the  immediate  and  incessant  control  they  exercised 
over  the  directors,  were  almost  as  much  an  ex- 
ecutive as  an  elective  body ;  that  such  a  numerous 
executive  had  never  been  known  to  go  right  and 
straight ;  that  they  were  as  far  as  possible  from 
promising  to  be  an  exception  to  this  unchanged 
and  unchangeable  rule;  and  that  their  mistakes 
and  faults  directly  affected  the  prosperity  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  at  home  and  of  millions 
abroad.  Complaints  were  also  made  that,  by  ren- 
dering the  situation  of  director  of  four  years'  dura- 
tion instead  of  one,  and  free  for  that  time  from  the 
control  of  the  court  of  proprietors,  the  influence 
and  operation  of  the  mmistry  would  be  great  and 
certain :  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  annual 
elections  had  been  proved  most  mischievous ;  they 
had,  as  Clive  aflirmed,  swallowed  up  nearly  all  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  directors,  and  new  mem- 
bers of  that  body  were  liable  to  be  outvoted  and 
turned  out  of  office  just  as  they  were  beginning  to 
learn  its  duties,  or  to  know  something  of  the  com- 
plicated machine  which  was  to  be  superintended. 
There  were  defects,  and  of  a  serious  nature,  in  the 
measure  proposed  by  ministers,  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  considered  it  as  final,  but  rather  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment  which  might  be  modified 
and  altered  as  time  and  experience  should  point 
out  Such  as  they  were,  their  proposals  were  em- 
bodied in  two  acts,  which  were  carried  through 
both  houses  by  immense  majorities,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  forthwith.  The  company  con- 
tinued their  complaints  and  lamentations,  but,  ex- 
cept among  the  Wilkites  in  the  city,  they  found 
very  little  sympathy.  They  had,  in  fact,  grown 
unpopular  as  a  body,  and,  whatever  doubts  may 
have  been  entertained  in  some  quarters  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  new  measures,  or  the  propriety  of 
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augmenting  the  authority  of  parliament,  which 
then  signified  little  more  than  the  influence  of  the 
court  and  ministry,  the  universal  feeling  appears 
to  have  been  that  some  interference  was  indis- 
pensable, and  that  what  was  no  longer  a  group  of 
factories,  but  an  empire,  ought  not  to  be  trusted 
to  the  sole  management  of  a  trading  ^  company, 
who  bought  and  sold  fractions  of  principalities 
and  powers  in  'Change  Alley. 

In  proceeding  to  the  choice  of  the  first  governor- 
general  of  Bengal  there  was  scarcely  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  person  most  fit  for  the  respon- 
sible, delicate,  and  difficult  post.  Long  experience, 
proved  ability,  and  other  merits,  all  pointed  to  Mr. 
Warren  Hastings,  who  was  accordingly  named  by 
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the  new  parliamentary  authority.  Clive,  though 
he  had  not  invariably  had  cause  to  be  pleased  with 
the  conduct  of  Hastings,  once  his  prot<5g«^,  consi- 
dered him  the  best  man  that  could  be  selected,  and 
he  hastened  to  congratulate  him  on  the  honour  of 
being  the  First  Governor-General.  In  so 
doing,  however,  Clive  expressed  a  doubt,  in  the 
shape  of  a  hope,  and  this  was,  whether  his  col- 
leagues in  the  council  would  act  in  harmony  with 
him.  It  is  especially  deserving  of  observation  that 
the  principal  misgivmg  Clive  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  Warren  Hastings  was,  that  he  might  err 
through  overmuch  good-nature  and  easiness  and 
amiability  of  temper.*    The  four  members  of  coun- 

*  Some  time  before  Uiifl.  ivhen  Hasting*  wm  removed  from  his  ae- 
eondary  post  in  the  oouneil  of  Madras  to  be  head  of  the  council  and 
governor  of  Calcutta.  Clive  said  to  hini»  in  a  letter  full  of  pnotienl 
wisdom  and  proper  rules  for  his  conduct — "  From  the  knowledge  I 
have  of  you  I  am  convinced  that  yon  have  not  onl  v  abilities  and  per- 
sonal resolutioup  but  integrity  and  moderation  with  regard  to  riches : 
but  I  thought  I  discovered  in  yon  a  diffidence  in  your  own  judgment, 
and  too  great  an  easiness  of  disposition,  which  may  auMeet  you,  in- 
sensibly, to  be  /«f  where  you  ou^ht  to  guide.'*  He  fUrther  told  Mtn 
that,  with  a  proiier  confidence  in  himself  and  a  never^aHing  hope  of 
success,  he  would  find  opportunities  of  malcing  himself  one  orthe 
moat  distinguished  men  of  his  country.  All  Clive's  behavionr  to 
Hattinga  appeirs  to  have  been  genecoat  and  magnaniaotu*   Hm> 
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cil  appointed  with  Warren  Hastings,  and  each  with 
powers  nearly  co-extensive  with  his  own,  were 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  Mr.  Harwell, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Francis. 

In  the  mean  while,  both  Indian  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  select  and  the  secret,  had 
continued  their  occupations;  and  the  first  of  the 
two,  urged  on  by  Burgoyne,  the  chairman,  by  Go- 
vernor Johnstone,  and  by  other  men  from  whom 
impartiality  and  candour  were  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pected, had  taken  a  still  more  inquisitorial  and 
personal  turn.  Clive  was  subjected  to  incessant 
examinations  and  cross-examinations;  mutilated 
evidence,  taken  out  of  the  company's  records  by 
the  company's  own  servants,  was  received  as  good 
evidence,  upon  the  plea  that  it  was  impossible  to 
spare  time  sufficient  to  search  for  facts  among  the 
vast  mass  of  papers  at  the  India  House.  When 
Clive  referred  to  the  votes  of  approbation  and  the 
long  sounding  votes  of  thanks  passed  in  a  series 
of  years  by  courts  of  directors  and  general  courts, 
recorded  and  preserved  in  the  same  depict  in 
Leadenhall-street,  he  was  no  more  regarded  than 
if  they  had  been  passed  and  registered  in  the 
moon.  We  shall  have  executed  our  task  very  in- 
efficiently if  we  have  not  impressed  on  the  reader's 
mind  a  deep  conviction  of  the  money-getting  spirit, 
the  greed,  the  corruption,  the  jobbery  of  our  pub- 
lic men,  patriots  included,  at  this  low  and  mean 
period  of  our  history ;  or  if  we  have  not  conveyed 
the  notion  that  strict  honour,  disinterestedness,  a 
superiority  to  temptation,  and  an  incapability  of 
treachery  and  baseness  were  things  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  so  distant  and  so  peculiar  a  field  as  India, 
when  they  had  no  recognisable  existence  in  any  of 
the  high  places  in  England.  The  palms  of  the 
patriots  sitting  in  either  committee  must  have  itched 
at  the  long  array  upon  paper  of  rupees  and  lacs  of 
rupees;  and  it  may  be  pretty  safely  doubted 
whether  there  was  one  of  Clive's  accusers  and  tor- 
mentors that  would,  at  Moorshedabad,  have  rested 
satisfied  with  the  large  sum  he  took  when  it  was  so 
easy  to  make  it  larger,  when  there  was  absolutely 
no  limit  to  his  acquisitions  but  his  own  modera- 

tings,  after  the  first  departuni  of  Clive  from  Calcatta,  had  attached 
himself  to  Governor  Vanrittart,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Europe 
before  Clive's  return  to  Calcutta  in  1765,  and  through  whom  he  Im^ 
eame,  to  a  considerable  extent,  connected  with  Snlivan.  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Clive.  HhsUuss  had  been  so  little  influenced  by  the  money- 
aiakinx  spirit  that  he  liad  not  been  long  in  England  ere  he  found 
himself  almost  nenniless.  A  common  friend  (Mr.  Sykea),  who  had 
accompanied  Clive  to  India  on  his  reforming  mission,  and  who  had 
remained  there  as  a  member  of  the  select  committee,  wrote  to  his 
lordship  in  March.  1769—"  Your  lordship  knows  my  regard  for  Mr 

Hnating« I  have  now  brought  his  al&irs  nearly  to  a  conclusion.' 

and  sorry  1  am  to  say  they  turn  out  more  to  the  credit  of  his  mode- 
THtlun  than  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  is  almogt  littratty  vmrtA 
noihiMg,  and  mtat  retmm  to  India,  or  want  bread.  I  therefore  make  it 
my  earnest  request  to  your  lordship,  that,  even  if  you  cannot  cuu- 
stslently  promote  his  reappointment  to  the  company's  service,  you 
will  at  least  not  give  any  opposition  thereto."  ForgetUng  his  per- 
■ooal  piques,  Clive.  move  powerful  then  than  Snlivan,  who  could 
not  have  prevented  the  prolongation  of  Hastings's  distressing  embar- 
nanneats.  instantly  used  all  his  endeavours  to  get  him  out  to  Madras 
in  a  high  and  hacrative  oflkie;  and  it  was  through  Clive  that  Has- 
tings was  made  second  in  conneil  at  that  presideney.  And  afterwards, 
when  VansitUrt  and  the  other  supervisors  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ooean  in  the  Aurora  frigate,  it  was  Clive  thai  actively  reoom- 
nended  Hastingt  to  be  governor  of  Cateotta,  aa  tlie  man  In  India 
the  bwl  fitted  for  the  post.  It  was  on  seeing  thb  appointment  aecured 
that  Clive  wrote  the  remarkable  letter  from  which  tho  imrairtaph  at 
thnbiginnbiir  Of  this  note  ia  taken. 


tion.*  On  one  occasion,  when  irritated  in  the 
extreme,  and  when  the  scenes  of  the  past  were 
forced  upon  his  mind  and  upon  his  vision  as  a 
present  reality,  he  vividly  described  his  entrance 
into  Moorshedabad  and  into  the  rich  treasury  of 
the  flying  tyrant  Suraj-u-Dowlah : — there  was  the 
new  nabob,  Meer  Jaffier,  a  creature  of  his  making, 
and  absolutely  dependent  on  his  will;  there  was 
a  populous  and  opulent  city  offering  immense 
sums  to  be  saved  from  a  plunder  which  was  never 
intended ;  there  were  the  Hindu  seits  or  bankers 
bidding  against  each  other  for  his  favour ;  there 
were  vadKs  piled  with  gold  and  crowned  with 
rubies  and  diamonds,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  help 
himself: — and  then,  bursting  away  from  a  picture 
as  dazzling  as  Sinbad's  valley  of  diamonds,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  By  God,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  moment 
I  stand  astonished  at  my  own  moderation !"  He 
had  unquestionably  been  guilty  in  the  east  of  de- 
ception, subterfuge,  and  fraud ;  but  these  practices 
were  alien  to  his  frank  and  fiery  nature.  Both 
before  the  committee  and  before  the  whole  House 
he  was  candid,  bold,  open,  communicative  even  to 
excess,  making  no  attempts  either  at  concealment 
or  palliation,  but  insisting  that  what  he  had  done 
was  no  more  than  he  was  bound  to  do  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  what  he 
had  received  was  lawful  for  him  to  take. 

On  the  10th  of  May  of  the  following  year,  1173, 
on  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
appointed  in  the  preceding  session,  and  also  cer- 
tain reports  lately  presented  from  a  similar  com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  present  session,  Colonel 
Burgoyne,  who,  as  chairman,  had  brought  them  up, 
declared  the  said  reports  contained  an  account  of 
the  most  atrocious  and  most  revolting  crimes.  The 
black-hole  and  its  horrors  were  all  forgotten ;  the 
cruelty,  the  perfidy  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah  were  con- 
signed to  the  same  charitable  oblivion  ;  and  it  was 
represented  by  the  military  orator,  who  had  had 
no  friend  or  brother  in  the  horrible  catastrophe  at 
Calcutta,  that  the  dethronement  of  that  prince 
was  the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  the  real  cause  of  fdl 
the  revolutions  and  mischief  which  had  ensued 
since  then.  Upon  better  ground,  Burgoyne  de- 
nounced the  fictitious  treaty  with  Omichund ;  yet 
he  took  an  incorrect  view  of  the  subject  of  Admiral 
Watson's  signature,  and  throughout  the  transac- 
tion laid  the  whole  blame  upon  Clive,  although 
nothing  was  more  notorious,  or  more  capable  of 
proof  by  written  and  every  other  kind  of  evidence, 
than  that  the  whole  council  had  concurred  and  co- 
operated in  that  deception  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  revolution  of  1757.  He  maintained  that  Clive 
ought  to  be  stripped  of  his  wealth,  as  it  had 
been  extorted  by  military  force,  and  as,  like  all 
acquisitions  made  from  foreign  powers,  it  of  right 
belonged  to  the  state ;  and  he  moved  three  reso- 
lutions to  this  effect,t  winding  up  with  the  avowal 

*  Edin.  neview. 

t  The  three  reaolutiona  wei«->"  I.  That  aU  acquisitinna,  made 
under  the  influence  of  a  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with  foteign 
priucvf,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  state  t  II.  Hiat  to  appropriate  «e> 
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of  an  intention  not  to  stop  here,  but  to  compel  all 
who  had  acquired  sums  of  money  in  the  way  al- 
luded to  to  make  full  and  complete  restitution  to 
the  public.  Olive  made  another  very  able  speech,  but 
a  speech  not  calculated  to  conciliate  any  party.  Ac- 
cording to  one  who  was  present,  and  who  was  friendly 
to  him,  '*  he  laid  about  him  on  all  sides ;  he  repre- 
hended the  court  of  directors  past  and  present,  the 
court  of  proprietors,  the  citizens  of  London,  the 
country  genUemen  of  England,  the  servants  of 
the  company  abroad,  the  secret  and  select  com- 
mittees, the  opposition,  the  minister  and  ministry. 
He  paid  a  compliment  to  the  king.  Ht  declared 
he  would  support  government  where  he  could  do  it 
honourably.  He  offended  the  opposition  without 
gaining  the  minister."  These  were  not  the  par- 
liamentary tactics  of  a  mean  low  mind,  of  one  to 
whom  truckling,  duplicity,  and  deception  cost 
nothing  when  they  suited  his  interest  and  purpose. 
He  complained  of  the  slander  and 'abuse  thrown 
upon  him  by  the  newspaper  press,  which  had  called 
him,  and  which  kept  calling  him,  villain,  scoundrel, 
thief,  murderer,  assassin,  &c. ;  he  explained  the 
circumstances  of  the  revolution  undertaken  against 
Suraj'U-Dowlah,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  in  it — 
for,  in  fact,  while  he  was  thousands  or  many  hun- 
dred miles  o£f,  absent  in  England  or  serving  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  events  had  occurred  which 
hardly  left  any  odier  alternative  than  the  deposi- 
tion of  that  nabob  or  the  retreat  and  flight  of  the 
English  from  Bengal ;  and,  if  there  were  anything 
wrong  or  impolitic  in  the  conduct  of  the  English 
there  previous  to  Suraj-u-Dowlah's  march  and 
«iege,  he  had  as  little  to  do  with  that  conduct  as 
Burgoyne  or  any  other  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; he  defended  the  leplity  of  the  presents  he 
had  accepted  of,  both  in  pomt  of  law  and  of  justice ; 
he  once  more  referred  to  the  honours  he  had  re- 
ceived, not  merely  from  the  company  but  also  from 
the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the  very  exploits  and 
acts  for  which  they  were  now  arraigning  him  like 
a  culprit  and  felon ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying — 
"  If  the  record  of  my  services  at  the  India  House,* 
if  the  defence  I  have  twice  made  in  this  House, 
and  if  the  approbation  I  have  already  met  with,  is 
not  an  answer  to  the  attack  that  has  been  made 
upon  me,  I  certainly  can  make  none."f  His  friend 

qoMUoiiiio  made  to  the  private  emolnmeot  of  penoai  intruited  with 
any  civil  or  military  power  of  theitate  it  illegal;  III.  Tliatvery 
great  sums  of  money,  and  other  valnable  property,  have  been  ac- 
qiiirod  ia  Bengal,  from  prineee  and  othen  or  thateountry,  by  penon« 
intrusted  with  the  military  and  civil  powers  of  the  state,  by  mcana 
of  such  powers  ;  which  sums  of  money  and  valuable  property  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  private  nse  of  such  persons." 

*  While  Clive  was  on  hu  last  voyage  from  Calcutta— on  the  18th 
of  March,  1767— it  was  moved  in  a  general  court,  that  the  important 
services  rendered  to  the  country  by  Lord  Clive  mprited  a  general 
acknowledgment  and  return,  and  that  a  grant  to  his  lordship  and 
his  personal  representatives,  of  an  additional  term  in  the  Jaghiie  of 
ten  years,  commcucing  from  the  termination  of  his  lordship's  present 
rights  therein,  would  be*  a  proper  acknowledgment  and  return  for 
such  important  services.  This  was  carried  by  456  against  864 ;  aiid 
on  the  24  til  of  the  same  month  the  grant  for  ten  years  was  made  and 
declared. 

t  According  to  the  account  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  these 
last  words  were  the  whole  speech  that  Clive  made  on  this  occasion. 
When  he  rose,  it  is  stated,  immediately  alter  Wedderbnm  sale  down* 
Mr.  Ongley  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  exclaimed  that  the  noble 
lord  was  a  long  speech-maker,  and  perhaps  the  House  might  have 
another  speech  of  two  hours  and  twoity  minutes;  upon  which  Clive 
assured  the  House  that  he  should  trouble  them  not  five  minutes-^aud 
then  delivered  the  tew  sentences  quoted  in  the  texU 


Wedderbum,  who  was  at  issue  with  Thurlow,  the 
attorney-general,  but  backed  by  the  other  great 
lawyers,  made  an  eloquent  and  argumentative 
speech  against  Burgoyne's  resolutions,  represent- 
ing that  Uiey  were  founded  in  envy  and  illiberality, 
narrow,  pointed  at  individuals,  and  not  at  that 
future  reformation  of  our  management  of  Indian 
affairs  which  ought  to  have  been  the  grand  object 
of  the  committee's  inquiry ;  and  that,  above  all,  the 
evidence  on  which  some  of  the  facts  rested  was  in- 
decisive and  defective,  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  other  facts  erroneous  and  unjust  as  far  as  con- 
cerned Lord  Clive  personally  and  without  the 
council.  Thurlow,  who  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
viously consulted,  and  to  have  recommended  the 
spoliatory  process  as  a  good  means  of  making  up 
part  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  Leadenhall-street 
treasury,  replied  as  a  lawyer  to  Wedderbum ;  and 
in  the  end  Burgoyne's  resolutions  were  carried 
without  a  division.  Just  one  week  after  this — on 
the  17th  of  May,*  1713 — ^Burgoyne  followed  up  his 
successes  by  pointing  his  charges  directly  against 
Clive.  He  protested  that  he  wished  not  to  plunder 
or  impoverish  his  lordship;  yet  nothing  was  so 
clear  as  that  he  must  reduce  him  to  poverty  as  well 
as  disgrace,  if  he  could  command  the  majorities 
which  had  hitherto  gone  along  with  him.  After 
deploring  the  inordinate  and  sinful  appetite  for 
money  which  had  shown  itself  of  late,  and  the 
national  disgrace  brought  upon  us  by  acts  of  plun- 
der and  injustice  in  the  east,  Burgoyne  re-affirmed 
the  principle — a  principle  which  had  never  been 
admitted  by  any  one  Englishman  in  India  from  the 
commencement  of  our  intercourse  down  to  the 
time  of  Clivers  last  administration,  when  he  man- 
fully enforced  the  new  order  of  the  company  to 
that  effect — that  no  civil  or  military  servant,  in 
treating  with  a  foreign  prince  or  state,  could  law- 
fully bargain  for  or  acquire  property  for  himself. 
Thus  the  donation  at  Moorshedabad  was  to  be 
annulled,  thus  the  jaghire  was  to  be  made  void ! 
But  it  entered  not  into  Bui^oyne's  law  or  morality, 
or  into  the  notions  of  any  of  them,  that  the  money 
and  rents  ought  to  be  restored,  or  the  right  of  the 
nabob  to  give  them  questioned.  With  a  boldness 
which  must  have  astonished  some  men  in  the 
House  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
the  orator  proclaimed  that  Suraj-u-Dowlah's  treaties 
merited  confidence,  and  would  have  given  to  the 
English  in  the  country  all  the  security  that  was 
requisite,  and  condemned  Clive's  attack  on  the 
French  at  Chandemagore,  and  insisted  that  his 
capture  of  that  place  was  a  breach  of  neutrality,  a 
breach  of  treaty,  and  an  act  of  gross  injustice  and 
provocation  to  the  nabob,  forgetting  that  in  that 
very  treaty  Suraj-u-Dowlah  contracted  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  English,  engaging 
to  consider  their  enemies  as  his  own ;  and  that,  be- 
fore the  attack  on  Chandemagore,  the  daring  rheto- 
ric, not  of  Clive,  but  of  Admiral  Watson,  had  ob- 
tained the  shuffling  nabob's  assent.  We  were  at 
open  war  with  the  French  when  Chandemagore 

The  Pari.  Hist,  says,  on  the  19th. 
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was  attacked,  so  that  that  question  had  merely 
reference  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  nabob :  we 
were  at  peace — ^at  least  in  Europe — with  the  Dutch, 
when  they  sent  their  armament  up  the  Hooghfy ; 
but  Burgoyne,  not  feeling  himself  called  upon  in 
the  working  out  of  his  plan  of  attack  to  refine  upon 
intemationaJ  law,  acknowledged  that  Lord  Clive  in 
the  Dutch  affair  had  shown  perfect  magnanimity 
and  disinterestedness.    But  everything  that  hap- 
pened after  that  event  and  during  Clive's  five^  years' 
absence  in  England  was  laid  to  his  charge.     The 
dethronement  of  Meer  Jaffier,  which  Clive  would 
never  have  permitted  if  he  had  been  in  the  country, 
the  setting  up  of  Meer  Cossim,  and  then  the  de- 
throning Meer  Cossim  and  the  setting  up  again 
of  Meer  Jaffier, — all  the  blunders  or  worse  of  Go- 
vernor Yansittart,  all  the  doings  and  the  undoings, 
the  ra veilings  and  unravellings,  the  malversations 
and  oppressions  of  that  council  which  Clive  put 
down,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Johnstone  and  of  every 
cabal  and  opposition,  were  laid  to  his  charge.    Nay, 
more,   he  was  to  bear  the  blame  of  those  very 
offences,  ^nd  at  the  same  time  to  be  punished  for 
liaving  corrected  the  offenders  without  —  as  was 
said — a  sufficient  attention  to  the  delicacies  and 
considerations  of  the  English  law,  which  would 
have  been  about  as  applicable  to  the  case  as  the 
British  constitution  would  have  been  suitable  to 
the  atmosphere  of  Moorshedabad  or  Delhi.     Bur- 
goyne,  acknowledging  that  he  was  happy  and 
proud  to  be  esteemed  the  friend  of  Governor  John- 
stone, the  relative  of  one  whose  name  had  been 
mixed  up  in  these  transactions,  declared  that  this 
should  have  no  influence  on  his  judgment — that 
he  would  not  colour  and  conceal  the  conduct  of  that 
council,  which  he  held  to  be  unjustifiable — ^but 
theu  the  orator,  who  had  set  all  the  ordinary  rules 
of  evidence  at  defiance  in  England,  condemned 
Clive  for  the  mode  in  which  he  had  procured  evi- 
dence in  Bengal,  compared  his  proceedings  to  those 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  called  the-  letter  written  by 
Clive  and  the  select  committee  acting  with  him, 
which  contained  the  details  of  the  delinquencies  of 
Mr.  Johnstone  and  his  colleagues,  an  '*  infamous 
letter."  Burgoyne  concluded  by  moving  the  follow- 
ing resolution  :  —  "  That  it  appears  to  this  House 
that  the   Right  Honourable  Robert  Lord  Clive, 
Baron  of  Plassey,  &c.,  about  the  time  of  the  depo- 
sition  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  and  the  establishment  of 
Meer  Jaffier  on  the  musnud,  through  the  influence 
of  the  powers  with  which  he  was  intrusted  as  a 
member  of  the  select  committee  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  did  obtain  and  pos- 
sess himself  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  as  commander-in- 
chief,  a  further  sum  of  two  lacs  and  80,000  rupees 
as  member  of  the  select  committee,  and  a  further 
sum  of  sixteen  lacs  or  more  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  private  donation ;  which  sums,  amount- 
ing together  to  twenty  lacs  and  80,000  rupees, 
were  of  the  value,  in  English  money,  of  234,000/. ; 
and  that,  in  so  doing,  the  said  Robert  Liord  Clive 
abused  the  power  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  to 
the  evil  example  of  the  servants  of  the  public,  and 


to  the  dishonour  and  detriment  of  the  state." — 
Wedderbum  again  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
bate, strenuously  opposing  the  motion  on  grounds 
both  of  law  and  equity.     He  said  that  the  House 
was  in  danger  of  being  led  to  commit  rashly  and 
inconsiderately  an  act  of  crying  injustice  against 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  age.     He 
argued  that  the  acceptance  of  presents  by  Clive  was 
justifiable  by  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of  India ; 
that  there  was  no  law,  order,  or  by-rule  of  the  com- 
pany prohibiting  their  servants  from  accepting  them; 
and  that  to  adopt  the  present  resolution  would  be 
to  condemn  his  lordship  upon  an  ex-post-factolscw. 
He  treated  the  select  committee  with  very  little  re- 
spect; said  that  the  evidence  they  had  gone  upon 
was  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  kind,  that  their  re- 
port was  necessarily  a  prejudiced  one,  and  that  for 
the  House  to  proceed  upon  it  would  be  an  act  of 
flagrant  injustice.     Mr.  Rose  Fuller  spoke  quite  as 
freely  of  the  select  committee  and  its  performances, 
declaring,  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  latter 
part  of  their  report  was  undoubtedly  not  true.  Lord 
North,    in    delivering    a    commonplace    remark 
about  the  equality  of  justice,  and  the  propriety  of 
punishing  great  and  splendid  as  well  as  mean  and 
paltry  offenders,  hinted  that  it  was  very  necessary 
to  sift  and  examine  the  evidence.    In  the  course  of 
the  debate  Clive  once  more  spoke  for  himself,  and 
with  the  same  uncompromising,  unconciliating  tone 
as  on  the  previous  occasions.     He  said,  *'  After 
rendering  my  country  the  service  which  I  think  I 
may,  without  any  degree  of  vanity,  claim  the  merit 
of,  and  after  having  nearly  exhausted  a  life  full  of 
employment  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  parti- 
cular •  benefit  of  the  East  India  Company,  I  little 
thought  that  such  transactions  would  have  agitated 
the  minds  of  my  countrymen  in  proceedings  like 
the  present,  tending  to  deprive  me  not  only  of  my 
property  and  the  fortune  which  I  have  fairly  ac- 
quired, but  of  that  which  I  hold  more  dear  to  me 
— ^my  honour  and  reputation."     He  pointed  out 
ably  and  clearly  the  discrepancies  and  inaccuracies 
in  the  reports,  justified  his  whole  conduct,  civil  and 
political,  as  open  and  undisguised,  legal  and  above 
blame.     He  read  extracts  from  his  correspondence 
with  Meer  Jaffier  and  the  India  House,  and  finally 
the  letter  of  the  court  of  directors  which  contained 
their  full  approbation  of  his  proceedings.     He  ob- 
served that,  trained  in  the  school  of  war  and  politics 
as  he  had  been  for  twenty  years,  he  was  now  im- 
proving in  the'school  of  philosophy,  and,  if  patience 
was  a  virtue,  he  had  no  doubt  of  soon  being  very 
virtuous  indeed.     But  in  reality  this  long-enduring 
patience  was  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  was  incom- 
patible with  his  present  state  of  bodily  suffering. 
Always  quick  and  susceptible,  he  had  become  mor- 
bidly sensitive  and  irritable,  from  the  continuance 
of  mental  torture  and  bodily  disease,  in  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.    The  insults  he  had  received 
from    the    select   committee    had   gone  through 
him  like  an  Indian  vrow,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
seemed  to  show  the  barb  with  the  poison  and  his 
heart's  blood  upon  it.   "  I  have  served  my  country," 
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said  be,  **  and  the  company  faithfully ;  and,  had  it 
been  my  fortune  to  be  employed  by  the  crown,  I 
should  not  have  been  in  the  situation  I  am  in  at 
present ;  I  should  have  been  differently  rewarded : 
no  retrospect  would  have  been  had  to  sixteen  years 
past,  and  I  should  not  have  been  forced  to  plead 
for  what  is  dearer  than  life — my  reputation.  My 
situation  has  not  been  an  easy  one  for  these  twelve 
months  past ;  and,  though  my  conscience  never 
could  accuse  me,  yet  I  felt  for  my  friends,  who 
were  involved  in  the  same  censure  as  myself.  Not 
a  stone  has  been  left  unturned  where  the  least  pro- 
bability could  arise  of  discovering  something  of  a 
criminal  nature  against  me.  The  two  committees 
seem  to  have  bent  the  whole  of  their  inquiries  to  the 
conduct  of  their  humble  servant  the  Baron  of  Plas- 
sey,  and  I  have  been  examined  by  the  select  com- 
mittee more  like  a  sheep-stealer  than  a  member  of 
this  House.''*  After  making  some  bitter  reflections 
on  the  persevering  animosity  and  unfair  proceed- 
ings of  the  deputy-chairman  of  the  India  Company 
(Sulivan),  and  condemning  some  portions  of  the 
new  ministerial  regulations  for  India,  he  spoke  again 
on  the  subject  of  presents.  He  was  firmly  of 
opinion  that,  as  for  presents,  in  honourable  cases  it 
was  not  dishonourable  to  receive  them — they  were 
only  dishonourable  or  improper  in  dishonourable 
cases — they  had  been  received  uninterruptedly  for 
the  space  of  150  years,  and  by  men  who  sat  in  the 
direction  or  held  high  places  in  the  company's 
service  or  in  the  king's  service — they  were  a  lawful 
part  of  the  social  system  of  the  East.  **  In  the  early 
jgart  of  my  life,"  he  continued,  "  my  labours  were 
without  emolument  or  laurels;  and  I  hope  this 
House  will  not  think  that  I  ought  not  to  be  rewarded 
for  my  services  to  my  country  in  the  latter  part  of 
it.  When  I  was  first  employed  by  the  company 
their  aflairs  abroad  were  in  a  condition  much  to  be 
lamented.  Misfortunes  attended  them  in  every 
part  of  their  settlements,  and  the  nabobs  looked 
with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  small  privileges  and 
possessions  Uiey  then  enjoyed;  though  small,  in 
danger  every  day  of  being  wrested  from  them. 
Their  fears  and  weakness  were  surrounded  by  dangers 
on  every  side.  In  this  critical  situation  it  pleased 
God  to  make  me  the  instrument  of  their  deliver- 
ance, "f  With  a  proper  and  almost  unavoidable 
compliment  to  the  known  good-nature  and  human- 
ity of  Lord  North,  he  said  he  was  sure  that,  if  that 
noble  lord  had  foreseen  the  dreadful  consequences 
that  would  attend  them,  he  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  the  passing  of  the  three  previous  resolu- 
tions. He  continued — "  I  cannot  say  that  I  rest 
easy  when  I  find  by  those  extensive  resolutions  that 

•  ThU,  aeoQidiiig  to  the  Pari.  Hift.,  Is  part  of  a  speech  which  aire 
delivered  on  the  3rd  of  Mar,  in  the  debate  on  Lord  North's  motion 
for  leave  to  brin^  in  his  bill  for  the  better  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

t  He  maintained  that  Suraj-tt-Douiah's  deihronemeotwas  a  neces- 
sary and  lawful  measure  of  self-defe noe ;  and  that  Omichund  after  all 
was  only  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  intriifue  and  treachery  which 
he  himself  had  woven.  He  showed — what  we  luive  liefore  explained 
—that  Admiral  Watson  had  thoroughly  approved  of  that  revolution, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained;  and  he  read  the  letter 
signed  by  Watson,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  oouncU  at  Calcutta, 
tothateieet. 


all  I  have  in  the  world  is  confiscated,  and  that  no 
man  will  now  take  my  security  for  a  shilling. 
These  are  dreadful  apprenensions  to  remain  under; 
an&  I  cannot  look  upon  myself  but  as  a  bankrupt. 
I  have  not  anything  left  that  I  can  call  my  own, 
except  my  paternal  fortune  of  500/.  per  aimum,  and 
which  has  been  in  the  familv  for  ages  past"  After 
some  debate,  further  consideration  of  the  motion 
was  deferred  till  Friday  the  2 1st.  On  that  day 
the  active  Burgoyne  moved  that  certain  witnesses 
should  then  be  examined.  The  examination  was 
ordered,  and  Olive's  own  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee was  read ;  upon  which  his  lordship  said  a 
few  words,  concluding  with — "  Take  my  fortune, 
but  save  my  honour," — and  then  retired  from  the 
House.  Burgoyne*s  triumphant  course  stopped 
here :  the  House  would  not  follow  him  from  gene- 
ralities to  special  facts  and  to  individuals ;  would 
not,  upon  loose  and  defective  and  for  the  most 
part  ex'parte  evidence,  find  a  distinguished  man 
guilty,  and  then  apply  to  him  an  ex-post-facto 
law.  There  was  a  spontaneous  reaction  in  fa- 
vour of  Olive,  a  reaction  apparently  tiot  expli- 
cable by  any  of  the  then  ordinary  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary management  and  manceuvre.  There  were 
no  doubt  hidden  springs  or  calculated  motives  which 
had  no  reference  to  abstract  notions  of  guilt  or 
innocence,  or  to  any  sympathy  or  generous  feeling ; 
yet  collectively  the  House  appears  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  conviction  that  the  persecution  was 
a  malicious  and  most  interested  one ;  that  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  hero  of  Plassey  would  never  have  raised 
a  voice  or  a  whisper  against  him  if  he  had  adapted 
himself  to  their  views,  instead  of  opposing  them ;  that 
his  conduct  indeed  was  not  free  from  faults,  nor, 
perhaps,  even  from  some  shade  of  political  crime ; 
but  that  his  position  in  India,  unprecedented  and 
impossible  to  have  been  provided  for  by  any  laws 
or  rules,  had  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  which 
a  soldier  had  ever  been  placed,  and  his  temptations 
the  greatest  to  which  an  Englishman  had  ever  been 
exposed.  And,  when  not  dinned  by  tlie  flourishes 
of  oratory,  no  doubt  many  on  both  sides  of  that 
House  felt  that  the  ruling  passion  of  the  day  was 
the  auri  sacra  famesy  and  that  Olive  was  a  prodigy 
of  abstinence  and  moderation.  There  was  also  an- 
other consideration :  in  the  very  highest  flourishes 
of  that  oratory,  in  all  that  virtuous  indignation 
expressed  in  well-rounded  and  sonorous  periods, 
tliere  was  not  a  hint  dropped  of  the  propriety  or 
possibility  of  restoring  the  splendid  fruits  of  those 
crimes,  or  of  those  things  which  were  called  crimes, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  embar- 
rassment of  the  company,  had  mainly  tended  to 
double  within  a  few  years  the  annual  exports  of 
goods  from  England  to  India,  and  nearly  to  double 
the  tonnage  of  our  shipping  employed  in  that  trade. 
**  I  had  the  mortification,"  says  a  cool  listener 
to  these  long  debates,  "  to  hear  the  transactions  in 
India  for  these  last  sixteen  years  treated,  without 
distinction,  as  a  disgrace  to  this  nation,  but  with- 
out the  smallest  idea  of  restoring  to  the  injured 
natives  of  India  the  territories  and  revenues  said 
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to  have  been  so  unjustly  acquired.*'*    This  con- 
sideration ran  contrary  to  any  indulgence  in  strict 
abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong :  it  called 
the   mind  rather  to  reflect  upon  what  conquests 
have  been,  are,  and  ever  must  be.    Whatever 
were  the  mingled  considerations,  feelings,  and  mo- 
tives of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  question  itself  came  on,  and  the  direct 
charges  against  Clive  were>  before    them,  their 
march  was    quick    and   decisive.     Mr.  Stanley 
moved  that  the  words  about  abuse  of  powers,  evil 
example,  dishonour,  &c.,  should  be  omitted ;  Mr. 
R.  Fuller  seconded  the  motion,  and  then  proposed 
that  other  criminatory  epithets  should  be  struck 
out  from  Burgoyne*8  resolution.    The  motion  was 
then  put  to  the  House  in  a  form  as  meek  and  in- 
offensive as  a  sucking  dove — that  is  to  say,  it 
merely  specified  that  the  Right  Honourable  Robert 
Lord  Clive,  &c.,  had,  about  the  time  of  the  depo- 
sition of  Suraj-u-Dowlah  and  the  establishment 
of  Meer  Jaffier,  obtained,  at  various  times,  ^'as 
commander-in-chief  and  member  of  the  select 
oommitte*e,  rupees  amounting  in  English  money 
to  234,000/.     "  On  this  point,"  says  the  account 
in   the  Annual  Register,    "  the  grand  struggle 
was  made.    Those  who  speculate  observed  an  ex- 
traordinary  division  of  those  who,  on  all  other 
occasions,  acted  together.     The  minister  declared 
in  favour  of  the  words  of  censure  oh  Lord  Clive, 
and  divided  in  the  minority.    The  attorney-gene- 
ral was  a  principal  in  the  attack ;  the  solicitor- 
general  managed  the  defence.    The  courtiers  went 
different  ways.     The  most  considerable  part  of 
the  opposition  supported  Lord  Clive,  though  he 
bad  joined  the  administration  and  supported  them 
in  their  proceedings  against  the  company."     In 
the  end,  the  motion,  as  shortened  and  dulcified  by 
Stanley  and  Fuller,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
sixty,  the  numbers  being  155  against  95.     Bur- 
goyne  then  moved — ^  That  Lord  Clive  did,  in  so 
doing,  abuse  the  powers  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, to  the  evil  example  of  the  servants  of  the 
public  ;*'  but  this  motion  was  Tejected.t    By  this 
time  it  was  near  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  many 
members  had  gone  home  to  bed,  and  some  of  those 
who  remained  were  nodding  on  their  seats — dream- 
ing possibly  of  rupees  and  jaghires ;  but  another 
and  the  last  motion  was  made  by  Wedderbum — 
••  That  Robert  Lord  Clive  did,  at  the  same  time, 
render  great  and  meritorious  services  to  this  coun- 
try;''   and  this  passed  in  the  affirmative.     So 
shifting  were  the  winds  of  parliament,  and  so  sud- 
den their  changes  firom  hot  to  cold.     And  thus 
terminated  all  these  proceedings  as  far  as  Clive 
was  concerned.    But  **  the  be  all  and  the  end  all" 
was  not  there,  nor  could  depend  any  fiirther  on  re- 
solutions, motions,  and  votes.     **  The  Daring  in 
War"  had  received  his  death-blow  from  orators' 
tongues,  or,  at  the  least,  his  mind  and  body  had 

:  •  MS.  notoi.  as  cited  by  Sir  Jolm  Malcolm.  Ute  of  Qiire. 
'   t  So  says  the  Annual  Kei^uter ;  but,  according  to  tlie  more  detailed 
afieoant  in  the  Parliameatary  History,  Burgovne's  motion  was  oar' 
ried,  after  the  previous  question,  moTcd  by  Mr*  Stanley*  had  been 
BegatiTcd  without  a  ditialon. 
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been  so  harassed 'for  many  months,  and  his*cruel 
maladies  so  exacerbated,  that  there  no  longer  re- 
mained a  gleam  of  health,  or  hope,  or  cheerfulness. 
He  had  been  acquitted — he  had  been  applauded  ; 
some  of  the  highest  in  the  land  and  some  of  the 
most  liberal  and  intellectual  abroad — men  like 
Voltaire,  who  had  the  right  of  genius  to  be  the  real 
dispensers  of  fame — testified  their  admiration  and 
admired  him  the  more  for  the  ordeal  he  had  gone 
through;  but  he  could  not  take  these  flattering 
unctions  to  his  soul,  he  brooded  over  the  indignity 
of  having  been  accused,  charged  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world,  not  only  with  horrible  crimes,  but 
with  mean  petty  vices  most  hateful  and  maddening 
to  his  pride.*  He  sought  some  alleviation  to  his 
su£fering8  in  a  visit  to  Bath  as  soon  as  parliament 
rose,  and  then  in  a  short  excursion  on  the  conti- 
nent; but  he  returned  worse  than  he  went.  His 
liver  was  entirely  deranged,  his  attacks  of  bile  were 
frequent  and  dreadful ;  he  suffered  the  excruciating 
agonies  of  gall-stones,  and  he  had  long  had  re- 
course to  the  dangerous  aid  of  opium,  which  in 
many  cases  maddens  or  depresses  in  the  morning 
more  than  it  soothes  or  exhilarates  at  night.  He 
had  begun  the  use  of  the  drug  when  he  first  went 
to  India,  and  apparently  had  never  abandoned  it, 
but,  like  all  opium-eaters,  had  gone  on  increasing 
his  dose.  He  had  always  been  subject  to  dread- 
ful fits  of  depression.  In  one  of  these,  when 
cooped  up  in  Fort  St.  George  a  poor  moody  lad, 
he  twice  attempted  to  destroy  himself,  and  twice 
the  pistol  missed  fire;  upon  which,  it  is  added,  he 
examined  the  pistol,  saw  that  it  was  really  well 
loaded,  and  then  threw  it  from  him  with  an  excla- 
mation that  he  must  certainly  be  destined  for 
something  great  or  extraordinary.  In  the  month 
of  November  of  the  year  which  followed  his 
acquittal  by  the  Commons  (1774),  being  at  his 
splendid  town  mansion  in  Berkeley-square,  he  had 
a  violent  access  of  his  most  painful  malady.  On 
the  21st  and  22nd  he  endured  extreme  agony,  and 
had  recourse  for  relief  to  additionally  powerful 
doses  of  laudanum :  the  drug  did  not  soothe,  and 
a  paroxysm  of  irritability  and  impatience  was 
added  to  the  paroxysm  of  the  disease :  in  the  course 
of  the  22nd  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  He  had 
only  just  complieted  his  forty-ninth  year.  If  ever 
there  was  a  case  where  suiciae  could  be  accounted 

*  Voltaire  expressed  a  desire  to  Dr.  John  Moore,  the  well-known 
author,  and  father  of  General  Sir  John  Moore,  to  obtain  the  perusal 
of  the  m<«t  important  papers  connected  with  Indian  affairs.  wiUi  a 
view  to  celebrate  the  great  deeds  which  had  been  done  in  that  part 
of  the  world.— See  Letter  from  fFedderbmrn  to  CkvemSir  Johm  Mai- 

it  apMais  to  haTe  been  during  the  parlUmentary  inquiry  into  his 
oonducTor  very  shortly  after  its  terminaUon.  that  overtures  wore 
made  to  Lord  Clive  to  accept  of  the  chief  command  in  America,  then 
on  the  verge  or  rather  within  the  verge  of  the  revolution.  CUve  had 
declared,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  at  the  very  beginning  of  th«e 
troubles,  that  they  must  end  sooner  or  later  in  the  Independence  of 
America.  But  the  plea  of  bad  health  was  the  excuse  he  U  said  to 
have  proffered.  "  had  he."  it  h«i  been  said.  "  ahll  b^"  ^»«t  »»o 
was  when  he  raised  the  siege  of  Patnaand  annihilated  the  Dutch 
army  and  navy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  it  U  not  improbable  that 
the  resistonce  of  the  a»lonies  would  have  been  put  down,  and  that 
the  inevitable  separation  would  have  been  deterred  tor  a  few 
years.»'-^rt.  om  Clive  in  SdU.  Rev.  The  wasted  shadow,  the  mere 
ghost  of  Uie  defender  of  Arcotand  heroofPlassey.  would  assuredly 
have  dono  more  tbnn  the  Uo««s,  Bargoyucs,  and  Clintons. 
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for  by  an  accumulation  of  causes,  it  was  this ;  but 
the  world  rounded  off  its  story  by  assuming  and 
insisting  that  Clive  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  guilty 
conscience  and  to  the  just  vengeance  of  God.  And 
this  remained  for  years  not  merely  the  tale  of  the 
vulgar  and  uninformed,  but  the  opinion  of  many 
preachers  and  moral  philosophers  of  the  highest 
pretensions;  and  some  physicians  who  ventured 
to  doubt  whether,  if  a  single  cause  were  to  be 
assigned  for  the  deplorable  act,  Olive's  self-de- 
struction had  not  proceeded  rather  from  a  diseased 
liver  than  from  a  diseased  conscience,  were  treated 
as  impious  scoffers  or  downright  atheists.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  might  have  arrived  nearer  to  the 
truth  by  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
life  and  unfortunate  physical  constitution,  on  his 
own  morbid  sensibility  and  the  melancholy  which 
had  filled  many  of  his  hours  with  horror,  though 
he  had  no  blood  or  cruelty  or  serious  crime  upon 
his  conscience,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  damning 
and  unjust  rumour  bv  saying  that  Lord  Clive, 
loaded  with  wealth  and  honours,  had  acquired  his 
fortune  by  such  crimes  that  his  consciousness  of 
them  impelled  him  to  cut  his  own  throat  !*    This 

*  "  It  i>  generally  understood  that  he  put  a  period  to  his  exiit- 
enee  by  shooting  himself  through  the  head."— Brc^^y's  Londo* 
and  Mtddluea,  ii.  737.  Everv  reader  of  Johnson  must  feel  that 
there  is  a  strong  distinction  to  oe'  drawn  between  his  opinions  as  set 
down  deliberately  in  his  writings  and  in  the  quiet  of  his  study  and 
hii  'opinions  as  dmivered  in  couTersation,  where  he  indulged  in  para- 
dox and  contradiction— his  usual  rule,  indeed,  being  to  oppose  and 
contradict  everything  advanced  by  anothnr.  The  opinions  he  de- 
livered about  Clive  were  conversational  ones.  Dr.  Robertnn,  the 
Seottirii  historian,  chanced  one  evening*  overadinnor-table,  to  deliver 
an  encomium  upon  the  hero  of  Plassey ,  whom  he  described  as  one  of  the 
strongest-minded  men  that  ever  livecl.    This  alone  was  enough  to  call 


belief  became  a  tradition  and  a  part  of  the  faith  of 
the  land ;  and  it  is  only  at  a  very  recent  date  that 
the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  put  in  their  proper 
light,  and  that  justice  has  been  done  to  the  genius 
and  personal  character  of  Clive.  In  the  words  of 
one  who  has  done  much  to  clear  his  fame — ^*  Such 
men  should  be  judged  by  their  contemporaries  as 
thejr  will  be  judged  by  posterity.  Their  bad 
actions  ouffht  not,  indeed,  to  be  called  good ;  but 
their  good  and  bad  actions  ought  to  be  fieurly 
weighed ;  and  if,  on  the  whole,  the  good  prepon- 
derate, the  sentence  ought  to  be  one,  not  merely  of 
acquittal,  but  of  approbation.  Not  a  single  great 
ruler  in  history  can  be  absolved  by  a  judge  who 
fixes  his  eye  inexorably  on  one  or  two  unjustifiable 
acts."* 
Warren  Hastings,  who  extended  and  consolidated 

up  the  incurable  spirit  of  contradiction  inthe'<  Great  Moralist.**  who, 
in  spite  of  some  pretty  ezpresrions,  had  small  affection  for  the  historian, 
or  for  his  country  or  his  politics,  and  who  probably  was  the  leia 
careAil  of  speaking  strongly  against  CUve,  as  Clive  was  a  moderate 
Whig.  To  Kobert8on*s  eulogium  Johnson  ndoined— *'  Yet  this  man 
cut  his  own  throat  ;'*  and  he  then  spoke  in  a  facetions  atndn  about 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  hotUes  of  wine,  and  the  necessity  of  a  man 
being  great  in  great  thinss,  and  elegant  in  little  things.  This  table- 
talk  is  not  to  be  taken  fbr  more  than  table-talk  :  the  imputation  of 
bad  taste  for  making  wit  out  of  so  sad  a  catastrophe,  whicn  was  then 
a  recent  event,  ma^  rest  upon  Johnson  ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to 
him  to  take  it  ss  his  deliberate  opinion  on  the  case  of  Glivn.  The 
next  time  he  is  reported  speaking  of  Clive  waslatf^  one  night,  "  after 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,"  when  Boswell  was  boring  him  with 
moral  commonplaces,  and  when  he  was  contradicting  at  ms  roundest 
rate,  and  uidng  arguments  which  would  scare  and  terrify  oar  modem 
proprieties ;  and  this  was  the  time  and  the  occasion  on  which  he 
attributed  Clive's  suicide  to  a  guilty  conscience  I  Valeat  tantum. 
The  spirit  of  love  and  charity  that  was  in  him,  his  strength  and  his 
weakueeses,  hli  knowledge  and  experience,  would  have  dictated  a 
very  different  opinion  in  places  wnere  there  was  no  Robertson  to 
contradict  or  Boswell  to  pnizle,  and  no  auditors  to  be  excited  and 
astonished  by  his  conversationad  powers. 
•  Art,  in  Edin.  Rer.  on  Life  of  Clive. 


,  Council  Houss,  Calcutta.    Vtom  a  View,  by  Daniell. 
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the  empire  which  Clive  had  called  into  existence, 
and  whose  Indian  career  ended  in  a  prosecution 
more  famous  and  more  formal  than  that  to  which 
his  lordship  was  subjected,  began  his  administra- 
tion at  Calcutta  under  every  possible  disadvantage. 
The  famine  to  which  more  than  one  allusion  has 
been  made  occurred  in  1770,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Cartier,  and  only  a  few  months  before 
Hastings  succeeded  him.      It  was  a  tremendous 
visitation ;  the  natives,  and  above  all  the  Hindu 
portion  of  them,  who,  on  religious  grounds,  make 
little  or  no  use  of  animal  food,  perished  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  thousands,  and  it  was  calculated 
that,  in  all,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
teeming  population  of  Bengal  was  swept  away.   In 
the  summer  of  1769  the  rains  had  failed;  hence 
^e  earth  was  parched  up,  the  tanks  for  the  pur^ 
poses  of  irrigation  became  empty,  and  the  rivers 
shrank  within  their   beds.      The  same  natural 
causes  had  always  been  attended  by    the  same 
dreadful  consequences,  and  wide-wasting  dearths 
were  frequent  in  India  long  before  Vasco  de  Gama 
doubled  the  Cape  or  the  name  of  the  English  was 
known.     But  natural  causes  did  not  satisfy  the 
popular  mind  in  England,  where  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  company's  servants  had  created  the  famine 
by  buying  up  all  the  rice  of  the  country,  and  by 
refusing  to  sell  it  except  at  ten  or  twelve  times  the 
price  at  which  they  had  bought  it.     *'  These 
charges,*'  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  utterly  unfounded.     That  ser- 
vants of  the  company  had  ventured,  since  Clive's 
departure,  to  deed  in  rice,  is  probable.    That,  if 
they  dealt  in  rice,  they  must  have  gained  by  the 
scarcity,  is  certain.    But  there  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  they  either  produced  or  aggravated 
an  evil  which  physical  causes  sufficiently  explain. 
The  outcry  which  was  raised  against  them  on  this 
occasion  was,  we  suspect,  as  absurd  as  the  impu- 
tations which,  in  times  of  dearth  at  home,  were 
once  thrown  by  statesmen  and  judges,  and  are 
still  thrown  by  two  or  three  old  women,  on  the 
corn-factors."*    A  short  time  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  famine  Syef-al-Dowla,  the  son  and  suc^ 
cessoT  of  Meer  Jaffier,  died  of  the  small-pox  ;  and 
his  brother,  Muharek-al-Dowla,  a  boy,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  musnud.     Not  a  few  had  been  in- 
clined to  apply  to  Syef  the  process  of  rapid*  cur- 
tailment and  reduction  which  Regan  applies  to 
the  household  of  old  King  Lear ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  pretty  generally  thought  that  too 
much  money  was  wasted  upon  a  merely  nominal 
nabob,  a  puppet,  a  man  of  straw — for  so  had  Syef- 
al-Dowla  been  designated  by  a  leading  member  in 
the  Calcutta  government.     But  as  soon  as  the 
magnates  in  Leadenhall-street  knew  that  Syef  was 
dead  they  sent  out  orders  for  making  retrench- 
ments on  the  allowance  of  his  young  brother. 
**  We  cannot,"  said  the  direstors,  '^  but  observe 
with  astonishment  that  an  event  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  death  of  the  Nabob  Syef-al-Dowla, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  successor  in  so  great  a 

•  Art.  on  Life  of  Clive. 


degree  of  nonage,  should  not  have  been  attended 
with  those  advantages  for  the  company  which 
such  a  circumstance  offered  to  your  view.    Con- 
vinced as  we  are  that  an  allowance  of  sixteen  laca 
per  annum  will  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
nabob's  state  and  rank  while  a  minor,  we  must 
consider  every  addition  thereto  as  so  much  to  be 
wasted  on  a  herd  of  parasites  and  sycophants,  who 
will  continually  surround  him;    or  at  least  be 
hoarded  up — a  consequence  still  more  pernicious  to 
the  company.      You  are,  therefore,  during  the 
nonage  of  the  nabob,  to  reduce  his  annual  stipend 
to  sixteen  lacs  of  rupees."    It  fell  to  Mr.  Hastings 
to  carry  these  orders  into  execution,  and  he  was 
afterwards  censured  and  condemned  as  if  the  acts 
had  originated  with  himsdf.    The  saving  made, 
however  much  it  may  have  improved  the  morals 
of  the  young  nabob's  court,  had  no  visible  effect  on 
the  treasury  at  Calcutta,  and  Hastings  was  lefl  to 
struggle  through  all  the  perplexities  and  cares 
resulting  from  an  empty  exchequer  and  a  dailv 
increasing  debt,'while  every  ship,  every  dispatch 
from  his  masters,  brought  demands  for  money-^ 
money — money.    Mohammed  Reza-Khan,  a  Mus- 
sulman, who  had  been  appointed  by  English  in- 
fluence in  opposition  to  the  Hindu  Nuncomar  to  ad- 
minister not  only  the  civil  list  or  pension  of  the 
nabob,  but  also  the  revenues  of  aU  Bengal,  was  con- 
tinued in  office  under  the  infant  minor ;  but  weighty 
reasons  combined  to  induce  the  court  of  directors  to 
deprive  him  of  his  profitable  employments.    In  the 
first  place,  a  ^neral  opinion  had  got  abroad,  and  had 
been  industriously  propagated  by  Nuncomar  and 
other  Hindufr— who  had  long  been  intriguing  for  his 
places,  and  who  had  always  considered  a  Moham- 
medan minister  of  finance  a  monstrous  anomidy 
and  encroachment  on  the  rights  by  prescription  of 
the  Hindus  to  have  the  sole  management  of  the 
revenue  and  all  money-matters — that  Mohammed 
Reza-  Khan  must  have  acquired  enormous  wealth 
during  the  years  in  which  the  nabob's  thirty-two 
lacs,  and  all  the  lacs  raised  in  Bengal  by  taxes,  du- 
ties, privileges,  &c.,  had  passed  through  his  hands. 
As  no  Indian  minister  under  his  circumstances  had 
been  honest,  it  became  a  matter  of  course  to  accuse 
him  of  dishonesty  and  rapacity ;  and  there  were  few 
customs  so  ancient  in  the  East,  or  recommended 
by  so  many  precedents,  as  that  of  making  men  in 
office  disgorge  all  that  they  had  swallowed,  just  at  the 
moment  of  repletion.     "  When  the  lemon  is  fullest 
and  ripest,"  said  a  Turkish  despot,  **  I  suck  it  and 
then  throw  away  the  rind."    "  I  treat  my  Hindu 
ministers  of  finance,"  said  an  Indian  despot,  '*  like 
sponges.     I  give  them  time  to  absorb  all  that  they 
can  contain,  Uien  I  press  the  matter  out  of  them, 
and  leave  them  as  dry  as  a  burnt  stick."    Adages 
of  the  same  kind  are  common  all  over  the  East. 
In  the  second  place,  suspicions  were  entertained— 
and  they  also  were  suggested  by  Nuncomar — that 
Mohammed  Reza- Khan,  who  had  always  been  very 
popular,  was  becoming  a  great  deal  too  powerful, 
and  was  entertaining  the  idea  of  turning  (his  great 
power  against  the  English.    To  shake  his  popu- 
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laritv  and  the  esteem  iu  which  he  had  been  held 
by  tne  poorer  dassea  of  the  people,  as  well  Hindua 
aa  Mohammedans,  the  Nuncomar  Miction  had  laid 
to  his  charge  every  act  of  oppression,  every  misfor- 
tune and  calamity  that  had  happened  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  accused  him  generally  of  cruelty  and 
tyranny  towards  the  poor.  The  terrible  famine 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  being  more  specific, 
and  they  accused  Mohunmed  Reza  Khan — ^aa 
pamphleteers,  poets,  and  parliament  oratora  in 
England  accused  the  servants  of  the  company— of 
havmg  increased  the  calamities  of  the  poor  during  the 
height  of  the  famine  by  monopoly  of  rice  and  other 
necessaries  of  life.  This  chu^e,  with  all  the  other 
hints  and  suspicions,  had  been  transmitted  to 
Leadenhall-street  chiefly  through  the  active  agency 
of  one  Huzzeramul,  a  creature  of  Nuncomar,  who 
had  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  the  servants 
of  the  company.  Nuncomar,  indeed,  by  preaenta 
and  promises,  had  made  himself  a  strong  party  in 
Calcutta,  and  some  of  this  party  could  influence  the 
votes  and  opinions  of  some  members  of  the  court 
of  directors.  The  embarrassments  of  the  company 
quickened  their  cupidity,  their  cupidity  counte- 
nanced their  suspicion,  and  both  together  made 
them  ready  and  eager  recipients  of  the  worst 
charges  that  could  be  brought  against  Mohammed 
Reza  Khan,  whose  ruin  was  forthwith  determined 
upon.  As  early  as  the  28th  of  August,  1171,  the 
secret  committee  wrote  to  Warren  Hastings: — 
**  By  our  general  orders  you  will  be  informed  of 
the  reasons  we  have  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  and  will 
perceive  the  expediency  of  our  divesting  him  of  the 
rank  and  influence  he  holds  aa  Naib  Dewan  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bengal.  But,  though  we  have  de- 
clared our  resolution  in  this  respect  to  our  presi- 
dent and  council,  yet,  as  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  consequence  thereof  might  be  defeated  by  that 
minister,  and  all  inquiry  into  his  conduct  rendered 
ineflectual,  were  he  to  have  any  previous  inUma- 
tion  of  our  design,  we,  the  secret  committee,  hav- 
ing the  mosl  perfect  confidence  in  your  judgment, 
prudence,  and  integrity,  have  thought  proper  to 
intrust  to  your  especial  care  the  execution  of  those 
measures  which  alone  can  render  the  Naib's  con- 
duct subject  to  the  eflects  of  a  full  inquiry,  and 
secure  that  retribution  which  may  be  due."  They 
proceeded  to  express  their  fear  of  an  open  arrest, 
and  their  hope  that  the  ingenuity  of  Hastings 
would  devise  some  means  of  taking  Mohammed 
Reza  Khan  unawares,  and  of  making  sure  of  his 
person,  without  previously  exciting  "  the  resent- 
ment and  revenge  which  he  might  conceive  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  secret  committee's  intentions.'' 
Nor  was  the  minister  to  be  the  only  prisoner: 
Hastings  was  directed  and  enjoined,  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  to  take  measurea  and 
issue  \ii%  private  orders  for  securing  "  the  person 
of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  together  with  his 
whole  family  and  his  known  partisans  and  ad- 
herents ;"  and  to  bring  them  all  down  quietly  to 
Calcutta  by  such  means  as  his  prudence  should 


suggest  And  the  secret  committee  further  de- 
clared it  to  be — in  a  style  royal  or  imperial — ^their 
**  pleasure  and  command  "  that  none  of  these  per- 
sons should  be  liberated  until  the  minister  should 
have  exculpated  himself  and  have  made  full  restitu- 
tion of  all  sums  which  he  might  have  appropriated 
to  his  own  use,  either  from  the  public  revenues  or 
the  nabob's  stipends;  and  until  he  should  also  have 
satisfied  the  claims  of  all  such  persons  as  might 
have  sufiered  by  any  act  of  injustice  or  oppression 
committed  while  he  waa  in  office.  Still  further 
they  instructed  Hastings  '*  sedulously  to  endeavour 
to  penetrate  into  the  most  hidden  parts  of  his  ad- 
ministration," and  **  discover  the  reality  of  the 
several  facts  with  which  he  was  charged,  or  the 
justness  of  the  suspicions  they  (the  secret  commit- 
tee) had  of  his  conduct."  These,  indeed,  -wem 
instructions  worthy  of  the  so-called  Holy  Office — 
these  duties  expected  at  the  hands  of  Hastings  were 
worthy  of  an  officer  or  ftmiiiliar  of  the  Inquisition. 
But,  like  the  orden  of  the  inquisitor-genml,  they 
were  imperative,  and  left  no  choice  to  their  paid 
servant,  which  Hastings  was,  but  implicit  obe- 
dience or  disgrace  and  dismissal.  Contmuing  in 
the  same  strain,  the  secret  committee  said,  **  We 
cannot  forbear  recommending  to  you  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  intelligence  which  Nuncomar  may  be 
able  to  give  respecting  the  naib^s  administration ; 
and,  while  the  envy  which  Nuncomar  is  supposed 
to  bear  this  minister  may  prompt  him  to  a  ready 
commumcation  of  all  proceedings  fcAtcA  have 
come  to  his  knowledge^  we  are  persuaded  thai  no 
scruiable  part  of  tne  naib*s  conduct  can  have 
escaped  tne  watchful  eye  of  his  jealous  and  pene- 
trating rival.  Hence  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
the  abilities  and  disposition  of  Nuncomar  may  be 
successfully  employed  in  the  investigation  of 
Mohamm^  Reza  Khan's  administration."  The 
secret  committee  knew  Nuncomar  to  be  a  liar  and 
a  scoundrel,  and  therefore  it  was  that  they  ex- 
pected scoundrel's  work  from  him.  They  gave 
Hastings  no  hint  to  be  on  his  guard  against  his 
lies  and  malice — that  was  not  their  cue,  for  they 
wanted  evidence,  and  cared  not  of  what  kind — but 
they  warned  Hastings  not  to  give  the  villain  too 
much  for  his  services,  or  not  to  promise  him  the 
office  of  naib  dewan.  *^  While  we  assure  our- 
selves," said  they  in  this  memorable  letter,  **  that 
you  will  make  the  necessary  use  of  Nuncomar's  in- 
telligence, we  have  such  confidence  in  your  wisdom 
and  caution,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
secret  motives  or  designs  which  may  induce  him 
to  detect  the  mal-administration  of  one  whose 
power  has  been  the  object  of  his  envy,  and  whose 
office  the  aim  of  hia  ambition;  for  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that  you  are  too  well  apprised 
of  the  subtlety  and  disposition  of  Nuncomar  to 
yield  him  any  trust  or  authority  which  may  be 
turned  to  his  own  advantage,  or  prove  detrimental 
to  the  company's  interest."  As,  however,  they 
could  not  expect  that  profoundly  selfish  Hindu  to 
perform  the  work  of  iniquity  without  some  of  its 
wages,  the  secret  committee  told  Hastings  that. 
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though  they  were  not  disposed  to  delegate  any 
power  or  influence  to  Nuncomar,  he  might  yield 
him  ^*  such  encouragement  and  reward  as  his  trouhle 
and  the  extent  of  his  services  might  deserve." 
There  had  been  nothing  open,  and  there  was  to  be 
nothing  open  in  these  transactions.    The  charge 
about  starving  the  people,  which  would  have  been 
at  the  head  of  this  long  letter  if  the  secret  commit- 
tee had  had  other  feelings  and  motives,  was  brought 
in,   almost  as  a  postscript,   at  the  very  end  of 
the  epistle.      Their  fears  and  their  contrivances 
and  subterfuges  might  find  some  excuse  if  Mo- 
hammed Reza  Khan  had  been   as   powerful  as 
Suraj-u-Dowlah  or  Meer  Cossim ;  but  the  English 
authority  was  established  and  dreaded  throughout 
Bengal,  and  the  naib  was  in  reality  so  weak  that 
a  single  company  of  sepoys  might  at  any  time  have 
seized  him  and  carried  him  down  to  Calcutta  with- 
out opposition  and  without  any  necessity  of  dark 
schemes  and  stratagems.     It  might  be  somewhat 
different  farther  off,  at  Patna;  but  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  at  Moorshedabad,  where  Mo- 
bammed  Reza  Khan  was  residing.    "  In  our  gene- 
ral address,"  said   the  secret   committee,  ^*  we 
deemed  it  advisable  to  mention  only  that  we  had 
received  information  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan's 
having  increased  the  calamities  of  the  poor  during 
the  height  of  the  famine  by  a  monopoly  of  rice 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.     We  were,  indeed, 
restrained  from  an  open  communication  on  this 
subject,  fearing  the  consequenoes  which  might  en- 
sue from  the  minister's  revenge  should  he  learn  by 
whom  such  accusation  had  been  brought  against 
him ;  but,  persuaded  as  we  are  of  your  secrecy  and 
discretion,  we  herewith  transmit  to  you  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Uuzzeramul  to  Robert  Gregory,  Esq., 
wherein  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  is  charged  with  a 
crime  of  so  atrocious  a  nature,  and  we  the  rather 
advise  you  of  Huzzeramul's  information,  as  we 
rely  on  your  endeavours  to  obtain  full  evidence 
respecting  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  as  well  as  of 
such  others  as  are  the  objects  of  the  scrutiny  we 
have  directed  to  be  made  into  the  naib's  conduct" 
The  charge  or  charges  thus  confidentially  com- 
mitted to  Hastings  he  was  to  keep  a  profound 
secret  from  his  colleagues  in  India ;  and  he  was 
told  that  the  company  did  him  high  honour  by  the 
separate  trust  thus  reposed  in  him.      If  he  ren- 
dered the  signal  and  essential  services  expected  of 
him  he  would  prove  himself  worthy  of  their  choice, 
and  of  presiding  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal — or  so  said  his  **  loving  friends," 
the  secret  committee  sitting  in  Leadeiihall-street. 
Now  Warren  Hastings  had  several  strong  reasons 
for  feeling  embarrassed  at  the  notion  of  inveighng, 
imprisoning,  and  ruining  Mohammed  Reza  Khan, 
and  courting  the  confidence  and  intimacy  of  Nun- 
comar :  he  had  formerly  concurred  in  opinion  with 
Clive  that  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  was  the  best 
man  in  the  country  and  Nuncomar  the  worst,  and, 
if  he  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  council  which 
appointed  the  former  to  his  high  offices,  and  which 
received  presents  on  that  account  to  the  amount  of 


twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  he  had  on  many  occasions, 
both  in  England  and  in  India,  personally  and  by 
means  of  letters,  testified  his  esteem  for  the  Mo- 
hammedan, and  his  thorough  detestation  of  the 
Hindu.*    Moreover  Nuncomar  had,  long  ago,  in 
the  days  of  Suraj-u-Dowlah  and  Meer  Jafiier,  ren- 
dered himself  peculiarly  odious  to  the  English  at 
Calcutta,  who,  when  their  time  of  power  and  ven- 
geance arrived,  had  treated  him  as  a  felon,  keeping 
him  some  time  a  prisoner  in  Fort  William.     Dur^ 
ing  the  administration  of  Vansittart,  the  directors, 
convinced  by  the  frequent  representations  of  Hast- 
ings, had  declared  their  conviction  that  Nuncomar 
was  capable  of  forgery  and  all  other  frauds  and 
crimes,  and  must  be  kept  under  a  constant  sur- 
veillance.t    Nevertheless  Hastings  proceeded  with 
the  task  set  down  for  him.  **"  As  your  commands," 
says  he  in  a  letter  to  the  secret  committee,  **  were 
peremptory,  and  addressed  to  myself  alone,  I  care- 
fully concealed  them  from  every  person  except  Mr. 
Middleton,  whose  assistance  was  necessary  for 
their  execution,  until  I  was  informed  by  him  that 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  was  actually  in  arrest,  and 
on  his  way  to  Calcutta.    To  have  consulted  the 
board  on  a  point  on  which  your  authoritative  com- 
mands had  left  me  without  a  choice,  or  to  have 
desired  their  assistance  when  I  had  sufficient  power 
to  act  without  it,  would  have  been  equally  im- 
proper.   But  I  will  confess  that  there  were  other 
cogent  reasons  for  this  reserve.     I  was  yet  but  a 
stranger  to  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the 
members  of  your  administration.     I  knew  that 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  had  enjoyed  the  sovereignty 
of  this  province  for  seven  years  past,  had  possessed 
an  allowed  annual  stipend  of  nine  lacs  of  rupees, 
the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  thirty-two  lacs  en- 
trusted to  him  for  the  use  of  the  nabob,  the  abso- 
lute command  of  every  branch   of  the  nizamut, 
and  the  chief  authority  in  the  dewannee.   To  speak 
more  plainly,  he  was  in  everything  but  the  name 
the  nazim  of  the  province,  and  in  real  authority 
more  than  the  nazim.      I  could  not  suppose  him 
so  inattentive  to  his  own  security,  nor  so  ill  versed 
in  the  maxims  of  eastern  policy,  as  to  have  ne- 
glected the  due  means  of  establishing  an  interest 
with  such  of  the  company's  agents  as  by  actual  au- 
thority or  by  representation  to  the  honourable  com- 

*  He  [had  even  accused  Nancomar  of  plotting  against  him.  and 
seeking  his  life  or  his  absolute  ruin.  "  From  the  year  1759,"  said 
he  in  one  of  his  letters,  *'  to  the  time  when  I  left  Bengal  in  1764, 1 
was  engaged  in  a  continued  opposition  to  the  interesU  aud  designs 
of  that  man,  because  I  Judged  iiim  to  be  advene  to  tlie  welfare  of 
m\  employeis,  and  i  had  received  sufBcient  indkaUons  of  his  iU 
will  to  myself/' 

t  •'  Prom  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  with  respect  to  Nunco- 
mar/'  wrote  the  directors,  "  tiuure  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  his 
endeavouring  by  forgery  and  false  arcusations  to  ruin  Kam  Qiurn  ; 
that  be  has  been  guiltv  of  carrying  on  correspondence  with  the 
country  powers  hurtful  to  the  company's  interests,  and  instrnnental 
siiasadai 


in  eonveying  letters  between  the  siiasada  and  the  French  govemor- 
genoral  of  Fondieherry.  In  short  it  appears  he  is  of  that  wicked  and 
turbulent  disposition  that  no  harmony  can  subsist  in  soeiety  where 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  interfering.  We  theroPore  most  readily 
concur  with  you,  that  Nuncomar  is  a  person  improper  to  be  trustea 
with  his  liberty  in  our  settlements,  and  capable  of  dcilng  mischief  if 
he  is  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  province,  either  to  the  northward  or 
to  the  Deocan.  We  shall  therefore  depend  upon  your  keeping  such 
a  watch  over  all  bis  actions  as  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  hb 
disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  public,  or  injuring  individnals  for  the 
future/*— Xctter  to  the  PrnuUnt  and  ComcU,  dated  22Md  Fef/nar^, 
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pany  might  be  able  to  promote  or  obstruct  his 
vieivs.     I  choEe  therefore  to  avoid  the  risk  of  an 
opposition,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  and 
then  to  record  what  I  had  done.    The  same  re- 
flections occurred  to  me  when  I  proposed  to  intrust 
Mr.  Middleton  with  the  execution  of  your  com- 
mands, which  might  with  more  certainty  have  been 
effected  by  an  order  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
brigade  stationed  at  Burrampoor.    But  this  would 
have  been  productive  of  much  disturbance.    I  was 
convinced  that  I  might  securely  rely  on  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, and  his  behaviour  justified  that  confidence." 
Hastings  did  not  mention    how   the   naib   had 
been  inveigled  into    captivity,  but  said  merely 
**  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  was  brought  without 
delay  to  Calcutta,  where  he  has  been  detained  ever 
since  in  an  easy  confinement."    In  the  same  para- 
graph of  his  letter  he  said  that  he  had  judged  it 
advisable  and  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  their  com- 
mands to  cause  also  Rajah  Shitab  Roy  to  be  ar- 
rested and  brought  down  to  Calcutta.    This  Shi- 
tab Roy  had  been  naib  dewan  at  Patna,  and  had  ex- 
ercised in  Bahar  the  same  extensive  authority  that 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan  had  exercised  in  Bengal : 
he  also  had  been  appointed  through  the  English 
interest,  and,  like  the  khan,  had  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen  of  both  religions. 
Shitab  Roy,  who  had  more  sensibility  than  is  com- 
mon among  Indians,  was  deeply  ajiected  by  his 
arrest,  and  seemed  to  pine  away  under  ^*  the  easy 
confinement*'  to  which  he  was  subjected.     In  his 
case  as  in  that  of  the  khan  the  evidence  of  per* 
sonal  rivals  and  bitter  enemies  was  sought  for. 
To  meet  some  present  murmurs  raised  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  to  anticipate  and  defend  himself  against 
any  future  blame,  Hastings  declared  that  in  all 
that  he  had  done  he  had  been  solely  guided  by  the 
several  instructions  of  the  secret  committee  of  the 
court  of  directors.     "  To  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany," said  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  *'  and  to  your 
commands,  I  have  sacrificed  my  own  feelings,  and 
have  combated  those  of  others  joined  with  me  in 
the  administration  of  your  affairs.     I  claim  your 
approbation  of  what  I  have  done»  not  as  a  recom- 
pense of  integrity,  but  as  the  confirmation  of  the 
authority  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  confide 
in  me,  and  of  your  own  which  is  involved  in  it." 
It  appears  that  the  members  of  the  special  commit- 
tee at  Calcutta  strongly  opposed  some  of  these  mea- 
sures, while  they  were  merely  points  of  debate, 
but  afterwards  bowed  to  the  sanction  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  concurred  with  Hastings  and  co-operated 
in  the  execution  of  them,  as  if  tiiey  had  never  dis- 
sented.    But  it  was  found  easier  work  to  arrest  the 
two  naib  dewans  than  to  bring  them  to  trial;  and 
months  and  seasons  elapsed  before   Mohammed 
Reza  Khan  and  Shitab  Roy  knew  specifically  of 
what  they  were  accused.     Before  ordering  their 
arrest  the  company  had  come  to  the  determination 
that,  innocent  or  guilty,  they  should  be  the  last  naib 
dewans,  and  that,  as  a  completion  of  the  company's 
authority,  the  departments  of  revenue  and  finance, 
together  with  the  department  of  law  and  justice, 


should  be  managed  no  l(mger,  for  them,  by  natives* 
but  by  their  own  English  servants.  Mohammed 
Reza  Khan's  influence  continued  for  some  time  to 
prevail  generally  throughout  Bengal ;  in  the  nabob*s 
household,  and  at  Moorshedabad,  the  capital,  it 
seemed  scarcely  affected  by  his  disgrace  and  impri- 
sonment :  his  uivour  was  still  courted  and  his  anger 
dreaded :  his  agents,  friends^  and  dex>endants  filled 
every  office  of  the  dewannee  and  nizamut.  But 
Hastings  attacked  all  parts  of  the  system  at  once : — 
the  nabob's  household  was  reformed,  or  at  least  revo- 
lutionized and  changed ;  leading  men  in  the  capital 
were  won  over  to  the  new  system ;  the  treasury  and 
the  courts  of  law  were  swept  clean  of  their  old  oc- 
cupants ;  and  the  influence  of  the  last  naib  dewan  of 
Bengal  was  completely  broken  by  removing  all  his 
dependants,  and  placing  the  secondary  direction  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  most  powerfid  or  active 
of  his  enemies,  that  is  to  say,  the  agents  and  crea- 
tures of  Nuncomar.* 

Ahteram-ul-Dowlah,  unde  of  the  youi^  na- 
bob, and  the  eldest  existing  male  of  the  fiunilv, 
claimed  or  petitioned  for  the  vacant  offices  of  naib, 
which  would  have  constituted  him  chief  minister 
and  guardian  of  his  young  nephew :  but  one  so 
near  the  musnud  might  make  plots  and  rebellions 
to  get  possession  of  it  for  himself;  he  was  a  man 
of  mature  years,  and  neither  without  a  party  nor 
without  a  certain  portion  of  spirit  and  ability ;  and, 
as  an  inevitable  deduction,  Hastings  concluded 
that  Ahteram-ul-Dowlah  must  have  no  place  or 
authority  in  the  remodeled  court.f  A  woman,  it 
was  considered,  would  be  less  troublesome,  or  at 
least  less  dangerous,  and  there  seemed  besides 
plausible  reasons  for  entrusting  the  care  of  the 
son  to  his  natural  guardian,  his  own  mother.  Ac- 
cordingly Munny  Begum  or  Minnee  Begum,  a 
second  wife,  or  rather  a  concubine,  of  Mecr 
Jaffier,  who  had  been  originally  a  dancing-prl, 
was  preferred  to  the  place.  The  council  of  Cal- 
cutta thus  explained  and  justified  the  nommadon 
in  one  of  their  minutes : — "  We  know  no  person  so 
fit  for  the  trust  of  guardian  to  the  nabob  as  the 
widow  of  the  late  nabob  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Khan, 
Minnee  Begum ;  her  rank  may  give  her  a  claim 
to  this  pre-eminence  without  hazard  to  our  own 
policy ;  nor  will  it  be  found  incompatible  with  the 
rules  prescribed  to  her  sex  by  the  laws  and  manners 
of  her  country,  as  her  authority  will  be  confined  to 
the  walls  of  the  nabob's  palace,  and  the  (new) 
dewan  will  act,  of  course,  in  all  cases  in  whidi  she 

*  Warren  HasUnn'f  own  Letter  to  the  secret  oonunitlee. 

t  HttrtingB  himself  did  not  rate  very  hl^h  etthrr  the  abilities  ot  the 
ambition  or  Ahteram-nlDowlah  {  but  he  thought  the  fbUowing  tulil- 
ctent  reasons  for  koeniug  him  or  any  other  man  of  the  fluni^  at  a 
distance :— **  He  is  indeed  a  man  of  no  dmtgtnmt  abUitUii»  or  <m- 
parent  ambitioii,  but  the  father  of  a  nnmerous  ikmily.  who  by  ms 
helng  brought  So  nigh  to  the  musnud  would  have  acquired  a  rif^t 
of  inheritance  to  the  subahship ;  and  if  only  one  of  his  sons,  who  are  all 
in  the  nrime  of  life,  should  luve  raised  his  hopes  to  the  eaoceiskm.  it 
would  iiave  been  in  his  power  at  any  time  to  remoTe  the  single 
oiistacle  which  Uie  nabob's  life  opposed  to  Ute  adTanoement  of 
his  family,  llie  guardian  at  least  would  have  been  the  naxim  while 
Uie  minority  lasted*  and  all  the  advantages  which  the  company 
may  hope  to  derive  fkom  it  in  the  eooArmation  of  their  power  would 
have  been  lost*  or  oould  only  have  been  maintained  oy  a  conten- 
tion hurtful  to  their  rights,  or  by  a  violence  yet  more  exceptionable. 
The  COM  wnUd  im  wutck  th$  mme  wers  m^  fHkm  mm  pfocM  <a  lAat 
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cannot  pewonally  appear."*    The  new  dewan,  who 
wai  to  act  in  public  where  the  lady  could  not 
appear,  was  Rajah  Goordass,  the  son  of  Nun* 
comar.    In  a  minute  signed  Warren  Hastings,  it 
is  said— '*  The  president  proposes  Rajah  Goordass 
for  the  office  of  dewan  to  the  naboVs  household. 
The  inyeterate  and  rooted  enmity  which  has  Ions 
subsisted  between    Mohammed  Reza  Khan  and 
Nuncomar,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  so  penetrating  a  rival  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  Monammed  Reza  Khan, 
and  to  eradicate  that  influence  which  he  still  re- 
tains in  the  government  of  this  province,  and  more 
especially  in  the  family  of  the  nabob,  are  the  9ole 
motives  for  this  recommendation**    Goordass,  of 
course,  was  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  household, 
and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  revenues 
or  any  of  the  public  business  of  Bengal ;  and  even 
in  the  department  of  the  household  he  was  to  be 
kept  in  check  by  the  Begum,  and  to  have  but  the 
partial  management  of  only  sixteen  lacs  of  rupees, 
whereas  his  powerful  predecessor,  Mohammed  Reza- 
Khan,  had  had  the  sole  management  of  thirty-two 
lacs  in  that  department  alone.     Nothing  it  appears 
was  to  be  feared  from  Goordass,  who  had  no 
**  dangerous  abilities  ;*'  and  his  fJEtther,  Nuncomar, 
was  to  be  yigilantly  watched,  and  not  permitted  to 
act  for  him  except  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
and  views  of  Warren  Hastings  and  the  interests  of 
the  company.     At  the  same  time  Hastings  con- 
sidered that  Nuncomar,  satisfied  with  his  son's 
promotion,  would  remain  quiet  or  be  active  only 
in  getting  up  charges  against  his  old  rival.    There 
was,  however,  considerable  opposition  in  the  council 
at  Calcutta  to  the  nomination  of  Goordass,  which 
was  esteemed  in  effect  the  nomination  of  Nunco- 
mar.   To  ^ese  objections  Hastings  replied,  that  it 
might  be  indeed  unsafe  to  trust  Nuncomar,  but 
that,  as  he  would  hold  no  office,  and  would  remain 
a  subject  of  the  company,  it  would  be  easy  to  re- 
move him  and  his  son  also  without  eclat,  or  the 
least  appearance  of  violence,  whenever  it  should 
be  proved  or  even  suspected  that  he  had  abiued 
the  trust ; — ^that  it  was  not  pretended  that  the'abili- 
ties  of  Goordass  could  either  administer  the  reduced 
stipend  of  die  nabob  with  discretion,  or  root  out  the 
old  power  and  influence  of  Mohammed   Reza 
Khan — *^  his  youth  and  inexperience  would  ren- 
der him  inadequate  to  these  the  real  purposes  of 
his  appointment,  but  his  father  had  all  the  abilities, 
perseverance,  and  temper,  requisite  for  such  ends, 
in  a  degree,  perhaps,  exceeding  any  man  in  Ben- 
gal ; " — and  finally,  that  Nuncomar  would  be  sub- 
jected in  all  times  and  places  to  a  surveillance  that 
would  prevent  his  doing  mischief.     **  I  stUl  dislike 
him,''  said  Hastings  in  a  private  letter,  **  although 
I  countenance  him  and  employ  him.    I  had  secret 

*  They  add  in  their  minute*"  Gremt  abilitiee  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  tenana,  but  in  thew  she  ie  very  far  ftom  being  deSdent  t 
nor  if  any  extraordinary  nndentanding  requisite  for  so  limited  an 
employ.  She  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  great  ascendant  over  the 
spiiU  of  the  nabob,  being  the  only  person  of  whom  he  stands  in  any 
kind  of  awe ;  a  eiicumstanee  hisUy  necessary  for  f  ulflUing  the  chief 
part  of  her  duty,  in  directing  his  Miucation  and  condttct,  which  ap- 
pear to  bare  been  hitherto  much  9<Klected." 


motives  in  addition  to  those  which  I  assigned  for 
the  promotion  of  his  son,"*  The  secret  committees 
expressed  their  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct 
in  this  and  in  every  other  particular.  **  The  use 
you  intend  making  of  Nuncomar,"  wrote  the 
Machiavellis  of  Leadenhall-street,  **  is  very  proper, 
and  it  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  you 
could  at  once  determine  to  suppress  all  personal 
feeling  when  the  public  welfare  seemed  to  clash 
with  your  private  sentiments  relative  to  Nunco- 
mar."t  To  arrange  all  these  difficult  matters,  to 
settle  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  young 
nabob's  household,  Hastings,  attended  by  the  spe- 
cial committee  of  Calcutta,  made  a  tour  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  resided  some  time  at  Moorshedabad. 
The  setdement  of  the  household,  and  the  endeavour 
to  make  a  court  that  had  been  spending  thirty- 
two  lacs  per  annum  rest  satisfied  with  sixteen, 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
business,  and  to  have  called  most  for  tne  personal 
interference  and  exertions  of  the  governor  and  pre- 
sident. It  had  been  previously  resolved  in  the 
nabob*s  council  that  he  should  solemnly  protest 
against  these  sweeping  changes,  which  would  de- 
prive him  of  the  last  semblance  of  sovereignty ;  that 
he  should  claim  the  administration  of  his  own  affairs, 
and  upon  the  rejection  of  such  claim  abdicate 
the  government  and  retire  to  Calcutta.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  fierce  feud  and  jealousy  between 
Minnee  Begum  and  another  Beffum  of  the  zen- 
ana ;  and  the  boy  nabob  was  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  women  and  eunuchs,  or  adherents  of  Moham- 
med Reza  Khan.  Yet  Hastings  overcame  all  these 
difficulties  with  great  art  and  infinite  manoeuvring, 
but  without  the  least  appearance  of  violence  or 
even  of  disrespect    It  was  impossible  to  dethrone  a 

Srince  with  more  gentleness  and  politeness,  or  to 
eprive  courtiers  of  half  their  gains  with  more 
courtesy.  Not  a  single  English  soldier,  not  a 
sepoy,  was  called  into  action.     '*  However,''  says 

•  Letter  to  Josias  Dupre,  Esq. 

t  Among  many  other  Urados  which  Hastings  made  at  this 
period  against  Nuncomar,  are  the  foUowing  :->'*  He  stands  con* 
vioted  of  treason  against  the  company,  while  he  was  the  servant  of 
Meer  Jaffier.  and  I  helped  to  convict  him.  The  man  never  was  a 
favourite  of  mine,  and  was  engaged  in  doing  me  many  ill  oflBces  for 
seven  years  to(rather.  But  1  found  him  the  only  man  who  could 
enable  me  to  fulSI  the  expectations  of  the  company  with  respect  to 
Mohammed  RexsiiRhan  ;  and  I  had  other  reasons  which  would  fully 
justify  me  wlien  I  can  malie  them  known.  For  these  and  those! 
supported  his  son,  who  is  to  benefit  by  his  abilities  and  influence, 
but  the  father  is  to  be  allowed  no  authority."— /<e(t<T  to  L^i, 
'*  To  the  latter  (the  nomination  of  Goordass)  I  was  indeed  principally 
inclined  by  your  commands.  I  hope  it  will  appear  that  I  have  adopted 
almost  the  only  expedient  in  which  they  could  be  exactlv  fulfllled. 
You  directed  that  *  if  the  assistance  and  information  of  Nuncomar 
should  be  serviceable  to  me,  I  should  yield  him  mich  encouragements 
and  rewards  as  tlie  trouble  and  extent  of  his  services  might  deserve.' 
Tlkere  is  no  doubt  that  he  Is  capable  of  affording  me  great  services 
by  his  information  and  advice ;  but  it  is  on  his  abililles,  and  on  the 
activity  of  Ids  ambition  and  hatred  to  Mohammed  Hera  Khan,  that 
I  depend  for  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  bitter,  and,  by  eradi* 
eating  his  Influence,  for  confirming  the  authority  which  you  have 
assumed  in  tlie  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  country.  The  re- 
ward which  has  been  assigned  him  (through  his  son)  wiU  put  it  In 
his  power  to  answer  those  expectations,  and  will  he  an  encourage- 
ment to  him  to  exert  all  his  abilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  them. 
Had  I  not  teen  gwndBi  by  the  oaafion  whkh  you  kave  been  pleated  to 
enjotM  me,  yet  my  ov»  mawledge  ^  the  eharaeter  ofNwuomar  woeld 
have  restrained  me  ,from  yielding  him  any  trust  or  aulAority  which  could 
prove  detrimental  to  the  company's  interesu.  He  himself  has  no  trust 
or  authority,  but  in  the  ascendancy  which  he  naturally  possesses 
over  his  son.  No  attempt  to  abuse  the  favour  which  has  been  shown 
him  can  escape  unnoticed. . . .  Hie  son  is  of  a  disposition  very  unliko 
the  fkther,  pUcid,  gentle,  and  without  disguise.  From  him  ther$  can 
be  no  dang9r,"^letter  to  the  Secret  Committee, 
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Hastings,  **  by  avoiding  every  appearance  of  vio- 
lence, and  by  a  proper  address  to  the  nabob's 
counsellors,  he  was  easily  induced,  with  a  very  good 
grace  and  without  opposition,  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  new  appointments,  which  were  conferred  in 

form  in  the  presence  of  the  committee I  had 

the  honour  some  time  afterwards  to  reconcile  the 
two  ladies,  and  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between 
them ;  an  event  for  which  I  claim  some  merit,  al- 
though I  do  not  imagine  there  is  a  grain  of  affection 
subsisting  between  them."*  This  Minnee  Begum 
— ^**a  woman  incapable  of  passing  the  bounds 
assigned  her  " — was  left  as  guardian  at  Moorshe- 
dabttd,  with  Goordass,  whose  place  could  no  longer 
be  considered  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  trea- 
surership  of  the  household  ;  the  dewannee,  or  public 
treasury,  was  removed  to  Calcutta  and  placed 
under  English  management;  and  thither  also  were 
carried  the  superior  courts  of  justice.  Hastings, 
quite  jubilant,  exclaimed  —  "By  these  arrange- 
ments the  whole  power  and  government  of  the 
province  will  centre  in  Calcutta,  which  may  now 
be  considered  as  the  capital  of  Bengal.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Calcutta  is  al- 
most an  act  of  injustice,  the  criminal  judicature 
being  a  branch  of  the  nizamut  (which  the  company 
had  agreed  to  leave  the  nabob) ;  but  it  was  so  con- 
nected with  the  revenue,  and  the  Mohammedan 
courts  are  so  abominably  venal,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary :  it  met  with  no  opposition."t 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  transactions, 
together  with  many  subsequent  and  important 
ones,  took  place  while  Warren  Hastings  was  merely 
governor  and  president,  not  governor-general,  and 
many  months  before  the  new  constitution  by  act  of 
parliament  came  into  operation  in  India.  Indeed 
it  was  the  object  of  Hastings,  and  the  constant  order 
of  his  masters  or  employers,  the  court  of  directors, 
to  do  the  work  of  reform  or  change  by  anticipa- 
tion, so  as  to  show  that  there  was  no  need  of  the 
interference  of  parliament  or  of  the  ministry — an 
interference  they  considered  as  destructive  of  their 
rights  and  power.}  In  hastening  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  superior  courts  of  justice  at  Calcutta, 
Hastings's  only  dread  was  that  a  new  judicature  and 
a  new  code  of  laws  might  be  framing  in  England, 
upon  principles  diametrically  opposite  to  his,  which 
were,  that  the  laws  and  forms  established  of  old 
in  the  country  should  be  renewed,  with  no  other 
variation  than  such  as  was  necessary  to  give  them 
their  due  efiect,  and  such  as  the  people  understood 
and  were  likely  to  be  pleased  widi.  He  main- 
tained that,  if  laws  and  regulations  were  made  in 
the  English  parliament  by  gentlemen  who  knew 
nothing  of  India,  though  good  lawyers  in  West- 


.    •  Letter  to  Dopr^.  f  Id. 

X  HaMingB  clmrlf  foTMaw  the  high  destinies  of  Galcatta.  *'  By  the 
translation  of  the  treasurv,  by  the  exercise  ofthe  dewannee  without  an 
Intermediate  asent,  by  the  present  superinfeendency  of  the  nabob's 
household,  ana  by  the  establishment  or  the  new  courts  of  justice  under 
the  control  of  our  own  government,  the  autiiority  of  the  company  is 
fixed  in  this  eountnr  without  any  posdbiUty  of  a  competition,  and 
beyond  tlie  power  vi  any  but  themselTes  to  shake  it.  Tlie  nabob  is  a 
mere  name,  and  the  seat  of  government  most  eflTectually  and  viribly 
tiauferred  Ibom  Mootshedabad  to  Calcutta,  which  I  do  not  despair  of 
■seing  Ihe  flnt  city  in  Asia,  if  I  live  and  am  tnpported  but  a  few 
yean  longer."  i-Jdfiter  to  Mr*  S^ktt, 


minster  Hall,  the  operation  of  their  code  would 
be  in  part  disastrous  and  in  part  impracticable. 
Hence  he  pursued  his  task  with  a  degree  of  appli- 
cation and  intelligence  of  which  few  men  not  bred 
to  the  legal  profession  would  have  been  capable. 
**  If,*'  said  he,  **  the  lord  chief  justice  and  his 
judges  should  come  amongst  us  with  their  insti- 
tutes, the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  We  shall 
be  in  a  complete  state  of  confusion  here  and  we 
shall  be  cruelly  mauled  at  bome,  especially  if  the 
parliament  should  lay  hold  on  our  code ;  for  we 
have  not  a  lawyer  among  us !"  And,  while  he  was 
codifying,  erecting  courts,  and  finding  out  men 
proper  to  fill  them,  he  was  also  engaged  in  sys- 
tematizing the  revenue,  establishing  the  new  trea- 
sury, and  finding  men  proper  to  put  in  it  or  in  the 
important  offices  of  district  collectors  i  in  devising 
means  for  placing  both  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country  and  the  external  trade  of  the  company 
upon  a  better  footing ;  in  making  reforms  or  alter- 
ations among  all  classes  of  the  company's  servants 
in  India;  and  in  preparing  the  triaJs  of  Moham- 
med Reza  Khan  and  Rajah  Shitab  Roy,  as  he  said 
himself,  **  without  materials  and  without  much  hope 
of  assistance ;  for.  On  ne  pend  pas  des  gens  qui 
ont  une  million  dans  leur  poche"*  As  to  the  re- 
forms among  the  servants  of  the  company,  he 
complained  that  he  had  received  a  dangerous  mark 
of  distinction  in  being  alone  intrusted  with  their 
execution,  and  that  the  effect  was,  his  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  against  him ! 
And  to  all  tnese  laborious  and  trying  occupations 
were  superadded  the  constant  cares  and  anxieties 
arising  out  of  the  company's  connexions  with  the 
nabob  of  Oude  and  Shah  Alum,  and  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  Mahrattas,  who  occupied  or  overran 
for  uncertain  seasons  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
India  from  Delhi  to  the  frontiers  of  Oude,  ^m  the 
ghauts  ofthe  Camatic  to  the  ghauts  behind  Bombay. 
After  a  long  confinement,  which  certainly  did  not 
appear  so  **  easy  "  to  them  as  it  did  to  the  governor, 
Mohammed  R]eza  Khan  and  Shitab  Roj  were 
brought  to  trial  in  Calcutta ;  and,  although  the  court 
was  of  Hastings's  own  forming,  and  such  extra- 
ordinary means  had  been  adopted  in  the  beginning  to 
prove  their  guilt,  they  were  both  acquitted.f  This 
seems  the  more  strange,  as  not  only  Nuncomar,  but 
hundreds  of  natives,  always  indifi'erent  about  false 
oaths,  might,  for  considerations,  have  been  made  to 
swear  whatsoever  was  wanted  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
secution.^ It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  either 
the  secret  committee  or  the  governor,  who  was  act- 
ing under  their  peremptory  orders,  ever  desired 
the  death  of  these  two  ministers.  They  had  pro- 
bablv  discovered  that  their  wealth  was  far  less,  or 
had  been  acquired  by  more  legitimate  means,  than 
reported;  and  that  the  squeezing  of  the  sponges 

*  "  Men  are  not  hanged  who  have  gut  a  million  of  money  in  their 
poclcets.*'— /.tftter  to  Jmas  Dt^. 

t  In  addition  to  the  charges  already  mentioned,  Mohammed  Rem 
Khan  was  accused  of  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Mosul 
and  the  Mahrattas.  *'  But."  savs  Hastings,  with  carious  sang  lh>id. 
'*  tAit  UMuanevfOMd  accidental  charge," 

X  Hastings  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  there  were  two  hnndxcd 
witnesses  to  swear  /or  Mohammed  Resft*Khan,  and  two  hundnd  to 
•wear  against  him  I 
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would  bring  them  more  odium  than  money.   They 
may  also  have  been  satisfied  with  discovering  that 
the  reports  of  their  political  power  had  been  mon- 
strously exaggerated;  for  Hastings  had  piit  them 
down,  aboli^ed  their  offices  for  ever,  and  changed 
the  whole  system  of  law,  revenue,  and  finance  without 
the  slightest  difficulty,  and  not  only  without  diffi- 
culty, but,  to  all  appearance,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
common  people  of  Bengal.  Both  prisoners  were  en- 
larged, which  would  scarcely  have  happened  if  they 
had  been  considered  as  any  longer  dangerous.     It 
is  at  least  probable  that  both  1^  Calcutta  poorer 
men  iJian  they  entered  it.    The  sensitive  Shitab 
Roy  returned  to  Patna,  where  he  died  shortly  after, 
it  was  said  of  a  broken  heart.    Mohammed,  being 
made  of  sterner  stu£f,  lived  on  to  be  again  and  again 
involved  in  political  intrigues  and  troubles.    There 
is  the  evidence  of  his  own  letters  to  prove  that  Has- 
tings considered  that  an  unjust  or  too  severe  a 
measure  had  been  dealt  out  to  Shitab  Roy :  on  his 
visiting  Patna  some  time  after  that  naib's  death,  he 
gave  his  son  Roy-Royan  a  secondary  but  profitable 
post  in  the  treasury  of  Bahar,  declaring  that  he  did 
80  *'  from  an  entire  conviction  of  the  merits  and 
faithful  services,  and  in  consideration  of  the  late 
sufTerings,  of  his  deceased  father."*    The  governor 
may  have  felt  additional  remorse  or  tenderness  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  taken  the  arrest  of 
Shitab  Roy  upon  himself.   With  Mohammed  Reza 
Khan  he  had  no  alternative  save  the  desperate  one 
we  have  mentioned : — the  select  committee  com- 
manded the  seizure  of  that  chief,  and  the  turning 
the  infernal  malice  and  ingenuity  of  Nuncomar 
against  him ;  but  in  their  memorable  letter  they  had 
not  mentioned  the  name  or  said  one  word  in  allu- 
sion to  Shitab  Roy — they  had  only  approved  and  ap- 
plauded Hastings's  doings  in  this  respect  months 
after  when  they  received  his  own  report  of  what  he 
had  done.     There  can  be  no  mistake  or  possibility 
of  doubt  as  to  these  facts.     In  a  letter  to  the  secret 
committee,  Hastings  said  that  he  had  judged  it 
advisable^  and  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  their 
commands,  to  have  Shitab  Roy  arrested  and  brought 
down  to  Calcutta.     In  a  private  letter  to  his  close 
friend  Josias  Duprc^,  he  says,  after  mentioning  the 
orders  he  had  received  to  arrest  Mohammed  Reza 
Khan,  and  to  accuse  him  of  frauds,  embezzlements, 
&c. — "  Rajah  Shitab  Roy,  the  dewan  of  Patna,  being 
nearly  in  the  same  predicament  with  respect  to  the 
suspicion  of  embezzling  the  revenue,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  extend  the  same  orders  to  him."   No- 
thing, however,  could  be  more  complete  than  the 
sanction  afterwards  given  to  the  proceeding  by  the 
secret  committee.     "  The  extirpation  of  Moham- 
med Reza  Khan's  influence,"  said  they  in  a  letter 
to  their  governor,  "  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  apprehending  of  Shitab  Roy  equally  so,  as  the 

*  LeMen»  Minates.  &c..  as  glTen  by  Scott,  Hist.  Bengal :  Mill. 
Hi«t.  Brit.  Ind. ;  and  Gleig.  Life  of  Halting*. 

In  a  firhrate  letter  to  Mr.  Svkes,  written  while  the  trial  was  In  pro- 
lfre«*  Hasting*  sayi.  "  We  nave  entered  on  the  inquiry  of  Rajah 
Sfaiteb  Roy,  who  wltl  escape  with  credit.  Indeed,  I  icaree  know 
why  he  was  called  to  an  aeeonnt."  This  is  the  more  startling  ss  it  f 
wras  Hastings  himself  who  had  called  the  poor  Hindu  to  account,  and 
who  had  arrested  or  trepanned  him. 
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latter  had  been  too  long  connected  with  Moham- 
med Reza  Khan  to  be  independent  of  him;  but  if 
that  had  not  been  the  case,  it  would  have  been  ab- 
surd to  continue  a  naib- dewan  in  the  province  of 
Bahar  after  abolishing  that  office  in  Bengal.    *     . 

The  company's  affairs  must  be  put  in 

the  hands  of  persons  who  may  be  rendered  respon- 
sible in  England  for  their  conduct  in  India."  In 
other  places  the  secret  committee  and  the  direc- 
tors in  general  declared  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  prompt,  energetic,  wise,  and  altogether 
admirable,  than  the  self-inspired  conduct  of  Has- 
tings in  this  particular. 

Clive  in  his  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum 
had  guaranteed  to  that  poor  and  forlorn  potentate 
the  quiet  possession  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and 
the  annual  tribute  or  stipend  from  the  company  of 
twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees— about  260,000/.  sterling. 
In  the  profmidity  of  their  own  debts  and  embar- 
rassments tlie  court  of  directors  and  the  court  of 
proprietors  at  home,  and  the  impoverished  people 
of  Bengal  abroad,  had  long  grudged  this  money. 
It  appears  that  the  lacs  were  at  no  time  very  punc- 
tually paid,  and  that  for  considerably  more  than  two 
years  payment  had  been  withheld  altogether.   Has- 
tings had  good  reasons  to  plead  for  stopping  the 
stipend,  though  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the 
cases  were  not  specified  or  provided  for  in  Olive's 
treaty,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  Treaty  of  Alla- 
habad.    In  spite  of  the  disapprobation  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Calcutta,   Shah  Alum  had   thrown 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Mahrattas,  and,  quit- 
ting his  territories  of  Allahabad  and  Corah,  the  only 
possessions  he  had,  and  which  he  owed  entirely  to 
the  English,  he,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1171, 
took  the  field  with  a  mixed  but  numerous  army.    It 
is  said  that  he  was  secretly  encouraged  by  Sujah 
Dowla,  vizier   and  nabob  of  Oude,  who  wished 
to  be  free  of  his  presence,  in  order  to  recover  pos- 
session of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Oude,  and  which  he  calculated  might 
be  restored  to  his  dominion  with  permission  of  the 
English,  and  upon  a  pecuniary  bargain  with  them. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1711  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
carried  the  poor  Mogul  in  triumph  into  Delhi ;  but, 
though  in  the  palace  of  Aurungzebe,  Shah  Alum 
found  that  he  was  a  mere  state  prisoner,  compelled 
to  do  whatever  the  turbulent  chiefs  required  of  him. 
He  was  soon  hurried  into  the  field  by  these  Mah- 
rattas, who  were  eager  for  the  plunder,  if  not  for  the 
permanent  possession,  of  Rohilcund,    a  country 
which  was  equally  coveted  by  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
who  had  for  some  time  kept  his  eye  upon  it  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  it  by  the  assistance  of  English 
troops  or  English-trained  sepoys.     The  Rohillas, 
however,  found  themselves  obliged  to  apply  for  the 
insidious  aid  of  this  vizier-nabob,  and  they  obtained 
his  promise  not  only  to  assist  them  himself,  but  also 
to  procure  for  them  the  more  potent  co-operation  of 
the  company.     At  the  same  time  he  intimated  to 
Sir  Robert  Barker,  the  general  commanding  the 
company's  forces,  and  to  the  governor  and  council 
at  Calcutta,  that  to  allow  any  stipend  or  tribute  to 
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die  Mogul  would  be  only  sending  money  to  the 
rapacious  and  turbulent  Mahrattas,  who  were 
deadly  enemies  to  him,  the  close  ally  of  the  English, 
and  who  were,  or  soon  would  be,  the  most  powerful 
enemies  of  the  company  itself.  But  long  before 
this  intimation,  and  apparently  before  Shah  Alum 


Shaii  Alvu. 


From  a  Hindu  Picture  engraved  m  Francklin's 
History  of  ShaU  Alum. 


marched  away  from  Allahabad  with  the  Mahrattas, 
the  payment  of  the  tribute  had  been  suspended, 
upon  the  cogent  pleas  that  the  trade  and  revenue  of 
the  English  provinces  suffered  a  visible  decay  by 
this  annual  diminution  of  their  specie ;  that  the 
company  were  compelled  to  borrow  money  for  their 
own  uses  at  high  interest;  and  finally,  that,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  and  Bahar  having  lost  nearly  one- 
half  oi  their  inhabitants  by  the  famine  of  1769-10, 
and  the  survivors  in  many  parts  being  unable  to  pay 
their  rents  and  taxes  to  the  company  through  the 
absence  of  purchasers  and  the  want  of  money  in  the 
country,  they  could  no  longer  possibly  bear  Uie 
annual  drainage  of  the  twenty-six  lacs,  which  never 
returned  into  the  English  provinces  either  by  way  of 
trade  or  otherwise.*  But,  if  this  had  been  held 
sufficient  cause  to  suspend  the  Mogul's  allowance, 
his  departure  with  the  Mahrattas  was  considered  as 
a  throwing  up  on  his  part  of  all  right  or  claim  to 
English  money  and  English  protection,  and  the 
strong  arguments  of  the  Nabob  of  Gude  had  no 
doubt  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Hastings 

*  Letter  from  Haitings  to  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  in  Gleig's  Memoin 
of  Warrra  Haiitiogs. 


before  he  received  that  nabob^s  letters  and  mes- 


At  t^  critical  juncture,  and  while  the  ministry 
and  parliament  at  home  were  calling  in  question 
the  territorial  rights  of  the  company,  and  making 
it  doubtful,  at  least  for  a  time,  whether  the  crown, 
or  nation,  would  not  take  those  rights  to  itself  and 
reduce  the  company  to  its  original  condition  of 
a  mere  trading  body,  a  dissatisfied  English  officer, 
who  had  a  turn  for'  bold  projects  and  political  in- 
trigues, conceived  a  plan  that  evidently  brought  a 
cold  perspiration  upon  Hastings  and  the  council. 
This  officer  was  John  Morrison,  who  had  held  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  king's  service,  and  of  major 
in  the  company's  service,  but  who  had  resigned  the 
latter  commission  in  1770,  and  then  repaired  to 
Allahabad  to  fry  his  fortune  with  Shah  Alum,  from 
whom  he  at  once  obtained  the  rank  of  general. 
When  the  Mogul  began  to  complain  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  lacs,  Morrison  made  him  under- 
stand the  real  nature  and  character  of  the  company, 
which  few  natives,  whether  princes  or  peasants, 
could  ever  comprehend ;  and  he  persuaded  him  that, 
if  he,  John  Morrison,  were  only  appointed  ambas- 
sador and  plenipotentiary  from  the  Great  Mogul  to 
his  Britannic  Maje&ty  Greorge  III.,  he  would  obtain 
for  Shah  Alum,  not  only  the  tribute  of  twenty-six  lacs 
|and  more,  but  many  other  advantages — and  all  these 
not  from  a  corporation  of  traders  and  traffickers, 
but  from  a  crowned  head.  Shah  Alum  gave  him 
the  diplomatic  rank  he  required,  and  Morrison  came 
down  the  Ganges  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Chin- 
chura  on  the  Hooghly,  with  his  credentials,  and  the 
Mogul'?  proposals  neatly  written  in  Persian.  The 
chief  of  the  proposals  was  simply  this : — The  Great 
Mogul  Shah  Alum,  as  undoubted  lord  and  sove- 
reign of  Hindustan,  &c.,  and  as  having  full  right 
so  to  do,  would  transfer  to  his  Britannic  majesty 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  with  all  that  the  com- 
pany possessed  in  those  parts,  and  which  was  all 
forfeited  by  them,  upon  condition  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  would  pay  the  pecuniary  homage  of  thirty- 
two  lacs,  and  aid  the  Great  Mogul  with  troops  and 
arms.  On  arriving  at  Chinchura,  John  Morrison 
wrote  a  letter  to  Hastings,  formally  notifying  his 
high  appointment,  asking  whether  he  would  receive 
him  in  his  public  capacity,  and  demanding  a  pas- 
sage to  England  in  one  of  the  company's  ships. 
Hastings,  who  saw  through  a  hundred  eyes  and 
heard  through  a  hundred  ears — for  the  company 
had  its  agents  or  spies  everywhere — ^knew  the  con- 
tents of  Morrison's  papers,  and  the  full  extent  of  his 
audacious  plan,  which  was  regarded  as  nothing  less 
than  treason  against  the  company.  Apparently  in 
no  very  courteous  terms,  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
select  committee,  he  wrote  in  reply,  that  he  would 
neither  receive  him  in  his  public  capacity  of  the 
Mogul's  ambassador,  nor  allow  him  a  passage  in 
any  ship  belonging  to  the  company  or  to  the  port  of 
Cidcutta.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Major  John 
Morrison,  and  was  returned  unopened,  as  the  di- 
plomatic soldier  would  not  waive  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  ambassador.     The  next  step  of  Hastings 
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was  to  prevent  Morrison's  embarking  for  England 
under  any  other  flag.  *^  At  any  other  period/'  said 
he,  in  detailing  these  transactions  to  a  director  and 
friend,  "  such  a  project,  and  the  authors  of  it,  would 
have  been  treated  with  contempt ;  but  I  confess  I 
see  so  near  a  similitude  between  the  offers  of  the 
king  (Shah  Alum)  ^  and  the  claims  of  ine  ministers 
of  our  own  court  on  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
Ueorge^  that  I  could  not  but  be  alarmed  for  the 
consequences  with  which  they  might  be  attended^ 
and  I  judged  it  of  the  most  essential  importance 
to  prevent  Major  Morrison^  if  possible,  from 
arrivina  in  England  before  the  court  of  directors 
could  be  furnished  with  full  intelligence  of  his 
errandy  and  take  the  necessary  measures  for  ob' 
viating  tls  e^c/."*  In  another  letter,  written  to 
the  same  important  correspondent  in  England,  he 
said — ^*'  What  I  have  written  to  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Major  Morrison  will  appear  tritiing,  i/his 
project  should  not  meet  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  the  ministry.  It  appears  to  me  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  but  he  is  said  to  have  a  warm 
patron  in  Lord  North,  and  the  grant  of  the  dewannee 
of  Bengal  to  the  crown  may  be  deemed  a  valid  plea 
for  dispossessing  the  present  proprietors  of  it." 
Having  ascertained  that  the  dangerous  major  had 
engaged  a  passage  in  a  Danish  ship,  he  applied  to 
M.  Bie,  a  gentleman  of  the  superior  councU  of 
Tranquebar,  a  Danish  settlement  in  the  southern 
Camatic,  deputed  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Danes 
in  Bengal,  and  through  his  means  he  obtained  a 
positive  order  that  Morrison  should  not  be  admitted 
into  any  Danish  ship.f  Hastings  knew  quite 
enough  of  law  lo  be  aware  that  some  of  these  pro- 
ceedings were  not  quite  legal ;  but  he  took  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself,  thinking  it  better  to  incur 
personal  blame  and  the  chances  of  heavy  damages 
than  to  allow  Morrison  to  get  to  England  before  the 
court  of  directors  could  be  put  on  their  guard.  It 
appears  that  except  the  Dane  there  was  no  other 
foreign  ship  that  could  sail  for  Europe  that  season. 
This  one  embargo  on  the  major  was  therefore  enough 
— Hastiogs's  private  letters  and  public  dispatches 
would  be  in  Leadenhall-street  before  the  Mogul 
ambassador  could  by  any  apparent  possibility  sail 
from  India.  "  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary," 
wrote  he,  with  a  moderation  which  cost  him  no- 
thing, "to  take  any  further  steps  in  this  business; 
what  I  have  done  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  which 
I  intended.  I  neither  wish  to  keen  Major  Morri- 
son in  India,  nor  indeed  is  it  possible 

As  I  know  not  what  construction  may  be  put 
on  this  detention  of  Major  Morrison,  in  England, 
/  have  taken  no  notice  of  it  on  our  proceedings^ 
choosing  rather  to  hazard  the  consequences  of  it 
ihan^  by  making  it  an  act  of  our  government^  in- 

*  Letter  to  Sir  George  Golebrooke,  as  giTen  by  Mr.  Gleig,  Memoin 
of  Warren  Hastings. 

f  Id.  Hastings  adds  that  he  Iiad  promised  the  Danish  agent  to 
teure^ent  to  the  court  of  direetora  at  London  this  instance  of  the 
ready  attention  shown  by  the  Danish  gentlemen  in  India  to  the.inteiests 
of  tlie  English  company.  But  tiie  Danes  were  in  no  condition  to  re- 
fnse  eompliance  with  the  will  of  the  determined  English  governor, 
wtio  could  easily  have  done  tliem  many  ill  oflSoMi.  and  who  Icnew 
that  in  their  weakness  and  isolation  they  could  only  exist  or  prosecute 
their  trade  through  English  sufferance. 


volve  the  company  in  trouble  by  my  indiscretion*^** 
The  major's  adventure  ended  in  smoke. 

It  was  perfectly  dear  that  twent)r-six  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum  was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  mei^y  ceremonial  investiture  of  the  company  in 
the  dewannee  of  Bengal,  over  which  neitner  the 
reigning  Mogul  nor  his  predecessor  had  ever  had  the 
least  control;  and* the  state  of  mutual  obligations 
between  Shah  Alum  and  the  English  appears  to  be 
not  unfairly  described  by  Hastings,  who  taxes  the 
Mogul  with  the  basest  treachery  and  ingratitude, 
and  says — "  Of  all  the  powers  of  Hindustan  the 
English  alone  had  really  acknowledged  his  autho- 
rity ;  they  invested  him  with  the  royalty  he  now  pos- 
sesses ;  they  conquered  for  him  and  gave  him  a 
territory ;  they  paid  him  an  annual  tribute,  the  only 
pledge  of  fealty  which  he  has  ever  received."  f 
The  territory  here  spoken  of  was  Allahabad  and 
Corah ;  and  shortly  after  detaining  Major  Morri- 
son Hastings  learned  that  the  helpless  Mogul 
had  ceded  both  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  who  were  declaring  their  intention  of  taking 
immediate  possession.  This  was  considered  as 
equivalent  to  a  complete  discharge  from  all  the 
obligations  of  Clive's  treaty.  Moreover  the  nabob 
of  Oude,  as  the  faithful  ally  of  the  English,  claimed 
their  assistance  in  preventing  the  Mahrattas  from 
obtaining  a  settlement  in  provinces  that  lay  in  the 
heart  of  his  own  country,  and  that  would  bring 
them  cbse  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  company's 
territories.  The  English  at  once  threw  a  garrison 
into  Allahabad,  where  the  Mogul's  deputy  or  go- 
vernor received  them  with  a  welcome,  declaring 
that  his  master  was  no  longer  a  free  agent  but  a 
prisoner  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  subjecting  him  even  to  the  degradation  of 
blows  and  other  personal  chastisement  when  he 
hesitated  to  sigpi  such  grants,  firmans,  or  decrees 
as  they  required.  Hastings,  who  was  most  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  restoring  the  prosperity  and  trade  of 
Bengal,  would  gladly  have  stopped  here,  and  for 
some  time  he  was  deaf  to  the  prayers  and  repre- 
sentations of  Sujah  Dowla,  who  continued  to  believe, 
or  rather  to  wish  the  English  to  believe,  that  the 
Mahrattas,  after  subduing  the  Rohillas,  would  over- 
run the  whole  of  Oude,  and  then,  descending  the 
Ganges,  spread  havoc  over  Bahar  and  Bengal.  As 
a  little  episode,  however,  Hastings  sent  a  detach- 
ment, under  Captain  Jones,  to  drive  the  Bootans, 
a  resolute  and  daring  people,  out  of  Cooch-Bahar, 
and  to  annex  that  healthy  and  fertile  province  to 
the  company's  dominions,  to  which,  geographically 
considered,  it  belonged.  At  the  same  time  the  at- 
tention of  the  governor  was  called  to  the  inroads 
and  devastations  of  the  Senassie  fakeers,  an  assem- 
blage of  men  who  united  the  several  characters  of 
saints,  living  martyrs,  jugglers,  robbers,  and  cut- 
throats, which,  according  to  Indian  notions  and 
superstitions,  were  not  irreconcilable.    Tribes  and 

*  I>etter  to  Sir  George  Colcbrooke,  as  given  by  Mr.  Gleig,  Memoirs 
of  Warren  Haitingf . 
fid.    Id. 
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hordes  of  the  same  species  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  wandering  throughout  India,  almost  naked, 
pretending  to  live  by  alms,  but  stealing,  plundering, 
murdering,  and  committing  every  act  of  obscenity 
and  violence.     A  host  of  this  kind,  headed  by  an 
old  woman  who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  enchant- 
ment, had  defeated  an  army  of  Aunmgzebe,  and 
caused  that  emperor,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  to  tremble  on  his  throne  at  Delhi.     They 
were  not  the  least  of  the  many  scourges  and  curses 
to  which  the  country  was  periodically  liable  under 
the  weak  and  divided  empire,  and  imbecile  govern- 
ment of  the  native  princes.     The  present  swarm 
fell  upon  Bengal,  rapidly  and  silently,  like  a  flight 
of  locusts.    They  rushed  in  search  of  their  prey  in 
bodies  each  two  or  three  thousand  strong,  and 
wherever  they  penetrated  they  burned  and  de- 
stroyed the  villages,  and  committed  every  abomi- 
nation. Five  battalions  of  senoys  were  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  but  they  moved  at  a  speed  that  defied 
the  pursuit  of  any  regular  infantry ;  and  Hastings, 
to  save  the  company  money,  had  discharged  the 
greater  part  of  the  native  cavalry — the  only  ca- 
valry, except  a  troop  or  two,  the  English  had  in 
that  part  of  India.     When  it  was  reported  and 
believed  that  the  marauders  had  crossed  the  Bra- 
mapootra  River  they  turned  aside  and  re -appeared 
unexpectedly  in  different  parts   of  the  interior. 
"  In   spite  of  the  strictest  orders  issued,"  wrote 
Hastings,  **  and  the  severest  penalties  threatened 
to  the  inhabitants,  in  case  they  fail  in  giving  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  the  Senassies,  they 
are  so  infatuated  by  superstition  as  to  be  backward 
in  giving  the  information,  so  that  the  banditti  are 


sometimes  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  our  pro- 
vinces before  we  know  anything  of  their  motions  ; 
as  if  they  dropped  from  heaven  to  punish  the  inha- 
bitante  for  their  folly."  ♦  One  of  these  parties  fell 
in  with  a  small  detachment  of  newly-raised  sepoys, 
defeated  them,  and  killed  Captain  Edwards  as  he 
was  attempting  to  rally  them.  Elated  by  this 
success  the  fakeers  extended  their  ravages.  An- 
other British  ofi&cer,  with  an  entire  battalion  of 
sepoys,  was  vigilant  in  their  pursuit  wherever  he 
could  hear  of  them;  but  to  no  purpose, — thev  were 
always  gone  before  he  coidd  reach  the  place  to 
which  he  was  directed.  Hastings  hurriea  on  an- 
other detachment  to  assist  in  the  pursuit,  and  or- 
dered another  to  follow  the  track  which  the  fakeers 
usually  took  on  their  return.  Yet,  after  every  pos- 
sible exertion  by  all  these  corps,  no  great  execution 
could  be  done  upon  the  marauders,  who,  crossing 
rivers  and  mountains,  got  back  to  the  wild  coun- 
try that  lies  between  India,  Tibet,  and  China. 
Their  visit  and  their  various  depredations  proved 
a  serious  blow  to  the  revenues  of  the  oompany,  as 
well  from  real  as  from  pretended  losses. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  fakeers,  Hastings 
set  out  on  a  visit  to  Oude,  for  yarious  circumstances 
had  induced  him  to  change  or  modify  his  pacific 
policy,  and  to  give  a  more  ready  ear  to  the  prayers, 
plans,  and  suggestions  of  the  ambitious  nabob  of 
that  country,  who  now  earnestly  solicited  a  personal 
conference  at  Benares,  in  order  to  arrange  new  bar- 
gains and  treaties  with  the  £nglish.t    The  Mah- 

*  Another  letter  to  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  dated  Match.  1773. 

t  Hastings  states  tho  following  as  some  of  the  motiTes  fur  this 
JourQey  iato|  Oude :— "  Hitherto  lio  (the  visiernabob)  has  been  en- 
tirely managed  by  our  miliUr>',  who  have  contrived  to  keep   him 


Skpoys.    From  Huntar's  Pkturesque.Views  in  India. 
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rattas  too  were  really  making  war  upon  the  Ro« 
hillas,  the  allies  of  Oude,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  English  army,  under  Sir  Robert  Barker,  had 
marched  into  Rohilcund,  where  they  found  the 
Mahrattaa  more  inclined  to  a  retreat  than  to 
fight,  and  the  Rohillas  more  disposed  to  regard 
the  English  or  the  troops  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude 
as  enemies  than  as  friends.  And,  in  fact,' the 
sovereign  of  Oude  had  conceived,  and  had  some 
time  before  this  communicated  to  the  English  go- 

K>  weak  that  hit  alliance  is  of  no  manner  of  use  to  us.  but  obliges 
lu  in  every  alarm  to  send  our  prmy  to  prevent  his  being  overpowered 
by  his  enemies,  which  has  been  usually  done  at  the  company's  ex- 
,  little  being  required  for  reimbunement.  and  that  little  paid 


after  long  delavs.  I  wish  to  establish  a  new  and  more  rational  alli- 
ance between  him  and  the  company,  and  more  creditable  to  both,  and 
to  establish  his  dependence  on  the  government,  instead  of  the  military 
influence  which  has  hitherto  ruled  him.**-^Letter  to  Jonas  Dupre, 
dated  9th  March,  1773. 

It  appears  that  Sir  Robert  Barker,  the  ceneral  and  the  head  of 
this  military  influence,  had  drawn  pretty  largely  from  the  nabob  of 
Oude's^kreasury,  though  the  company  had  been  getting  little  or  nothing 
from  it. 


vemor  at  Calcutta,  a  plan  of  conquering  the  Rohilla 
country  and  annexing  it  to  his  dominions ;  and  the 
correspondence  upon  this  subject,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  had  introduced  the  proposal  of  an  inter- 
view. Hastings  left  Calcutta  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  arrived  at  Benares  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1773.  He  found  the  vizier-nabob  waiting  his 
arrival,  and  eager  for  business.  The  affairs  and 
interests  to  be  arranged  were  numerous  and  mighty ; 
and,  though  no  time  was  lost  in^idleness  or  cere* 
monies,  the  negotiations  occupied  three  whole 
weeks.*  The  considerations,  final  resolutions,  and 
agreements  were  these : — 

I.  The  Rohilla  chiefs,  whpn  attacked  by  the 
Mahrattas,  made  an  offer  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees 
to  the  vizier  for  his  assistance,  and  the  vizier  had 
promised  to  give  half  of  this  money  to  the  company 

•  Various  Letters  of  Warren  Hastings.— Scott,  Hist,  of  Bcugal. 
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for  the  services  of  the  English  troops  and  sepoys. 
The  troops  of  Oude  had  been  of  little  service,  but 
the  troops  of  the  company  had  cleared  the  country 
of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  yet  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  though 
bound  by  a  solemn  treaty  with  the  vizier-nabob, 
refused  to  pay  the  forty  lacs  of  rupees  or  any  part  of 
them.  The  Rohillas  had  always  been  turbulent 
and  dangerous  neighbours  to  Oude,  and  must  keep 
the  nabob  poor  and  in  constant  need  of  English 
assistance,  unless  those  powerful  allies,  by  one  great 
effort,  for  which  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  liberal 
price — and  he  knew  how  much  me  company  wanted 


money— should  conquer  that  Afghan  race,  who 
were  themselves  but  conquerors  of  a  recent  date, 
without  any  right  but  that  of  the  sword,  and  with- 
out any  consideration  or  mercy  for  the  original 
and  peaceful  occupants  of  the  soil,  who  were  still 
tenfold  more  numerous  than  themselves.  Hastings 
ingeniously  compared  Rohilcund  to  Scotland  before 
the  union  with  England ;  but  the  Scots  were  one  race 
thinly  scattered  over  a  poor  country  which  had  no 
other  inhabitants,  while  the  Rohillas  were  scattered 
over  a  rich  country  peopled  by  a  different  race,  who 
regarded  them  as  intruders  and  harsh  task-masters, 
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and  heartily  wished  for  their  expulsion.  In  other 
respects  the  comparison  was  sufficiently  correct  for 
the  occasion.  "  The  Rohilla  country,"  says  Hast- 
ings, "  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ganges,  and 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  mountains  of  Tartary. 
It  is  to  the  province  of  Gude,  in  respect  both  to  its 
geographical  and  political  relation,  exactly  what 
Scotland  was  to  England  before  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  lies  open  on  the  south  where  it 
touches  Gude.  The  reduction  of  this  territory 
would  complete  the  defensive  line  of  the  vizier's 
dominions,  and  of  course  leave  us  less  to  defend,  as 
he  subsists  on  our  strength  entirely.  It  would  add 
much  to  his  income^  in  which  we  should  have  our 
share,***  Upon  all  these, and  other  considerations, 
Hastings  consented  to  employ  an  army  against  the 
Rohillas,  and  to  unite  the  country  to  Oude,  the  vizier 
nabob  engaging  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
army,  according  to  a  liberal  scale  fixed  by  the 
English  themselves,  and  to  pour  into  the  empty 
treasury  at  Calcutta  forty  lacs  of  rupees.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  this  last  consideration  was  the 
weightiest  of  all,  and  that  Hastings  would  not  have 
embarked  in  the  Rohilla  war  but  for  the  lacs'  and 
the  necessities  and  urgent  demands  of  the  court  of 
directors.  In  his  dispatches  to  the  India  House,  as 
well  as  in  his  private  letters,  he  spoke  of  this  jour- 
ney to  Benares  as  a  financial  and  money-making 
expedition — only  not  wholly  so. 

II.  The  Nabob  of  Oude  was  as  anxious  to  re- 
cover possession  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  dominions,  and  which 
stood  within  his  frontier,  as  he  was  to  annex  Ro- 
hilcund.  Only  a  few  years  before  he  had  trea- 
cherously murdered  a  near  relative  in  order  to  get 
the  two  fair  provinces.  It  was  impossible  to  allow 
the  fulfilment  of  the  grant  extorted  from  the  Mogul 
or  the  settlement  of  the  Mahrattas  in  Corah  and 
Allahabad ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  equally  impos- 
sible for  the  Mogul  to  maintain  himself  in  them, 
even  if  he  could  escape  from  the  Mahratta  thraldom 
and  be  pardoned  and  reinstated  by  the  company 
whom  he  had  so  grievously  offended.  No  regard 
was  paid  to  the  glaring  fact  that  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  would  scarcely  be  more  able  to  defend  the 
two  provinces  than  was  the  Mogul  without  the 
aid  of  the  company.  But  the  nabob  had  money, 
the  Mogul  had  none ;  and  for  fifty  lacs  of  ru- 
pees— ^twenty  paid  down  on  the  spot,  and  thirty  to 
be  paid  in  two  years — Hastings  sold  Corah  and 
Allahabad  to  Sujah  Dowla.t  According  to  his 
own  accounts,  which  on  several  points  are  rather 
ambiguous  or  confused,  Hastings  wrote  to  Shah 
Alum  in  pressing  terras  to  send  to  Benares  a  per- 
son in  his  confidence  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  these 
provinces  and  about  other  affairs  in  which  he 
might  be  concerned,  he  (Hastings)  wishing  for  his 

•  LeMOT  to  Mr.  SullTan. 

t  ■•  Koowing,'*  My*  Huttnga,  **  thai  to  give  op  these  Undi  to  him 
(Uie  Mogul)  would  in  reality  be  to  give  tliem  up  to  the  Mnhrattas, 
our  eaeniea.  and  to  espoae  the  douifnions  of  the  Tisier  our  ally  to  al- 
moet  certain  ruin.  I  reiolvMl  to  a«ett  the  right  of  the  oompanT  to 
th«  poeeeeeion  of  them,  and  to  convert  them  to  rach  uses  tu  their 
value  and  theneeenitiet  qfthepomptmyreqmnd."-^LettertoSir  Oporge 
CMbnoke.   . 


concurrence  in  whatever  plan  might  be  adopted  for 
the  disposal  of  the  provinces.  ^*  He  appointed,"  says 
Hastings,  *'  a  man  of  distinction  to  appear  at  the 
meeting,  but  afterwards  recalled  him  and  referred 
me  to  Sujah  Dowla  as  his  vizier,  and  to  his  naib 
Moneer-u-Dowla,  who  had  had  the  government  of 
those  districts,  to  whom  the  only  orders  which  he 
gave  were  to  demand  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  due 
from  Bengal,  the  punctual  payment  of  it  in  future, 
and  the  restitution  of  Corah  and  Allahabad.'** 
This  asking  of  money  from  the  company  was  like 
testing  the  patience  of  the  devil  with  holy  water ; 
the  arrears  alone  must.by  this  time  have  amounted  to 
seventy-eight  lacs  of  rupees,  or  more ! — and,  to  use 
his  own^ words,  the  public  treasury  at  Calcutta,  when 
Hastings  left  it,  "  had  scarce  a  rupee  in  it,  and  was 
loaded  with  a  debt  of  a  crorc  and  a  half  of  rupee8."t 
Even  the  smooth  and  placid  Hastings  took  fire. 
**  As,*'  said  he,  "  I  saw  no  use  in  excuses  and  eva- 
sions which  all  the  world  can  see  through,  I  replied 
to]  a  peremptory  demand  of  the  Mogul  for  the  tri- 
bute of  Bengal  by  a  peremptory  declaration  that 
not  a  rupee  should  pass  through  our  provinces  till 
they  had  recovered  from  the  distresses  to  which 
the  lavish  payments  made  to  him  had  principally 
contributed.^  The  board  have  supported  this  de- 
claration by  a  resolution  to  pay  him  no  more  till 
they  shall  receive  the  oompany's  orders  for  it."§ 

III.  As  the  unauthorised  residence  even  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  was  frequently  embarrassing  or  provo- 
cative of  suspicion  to  the  government  of  Calcutta — 
and  perhaps  the  more  so  since  John  Morrison's 
adventure — it  was  agreed  that  no  Europeans  what- 
soever should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  any  of  the 
territories  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  company. 

IV.  Cheyte  Sing,  the  young  Rajah  of  Benares, 
and  son  and  successor  of  Bulwant  Sing,  was  in- 
cluded in  some  of  the  arrangements  between  the 
company  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  fur  Benares,  the 
holy  city,  and  the  dependent  district  were  geogra- 
phically included  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
and  Sujah  Dowla  had  long  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  the  young  rajah,  whom  the  English  by  previous 
engagements  were  bound  to  support.  Hastings 
insisted  that  all  the  rights  of  his  father  Bulwant 
Sing  should  be  confirmed  to  Cheyte  Sing,  "  to  con- 
tinue, unchanged  to  his  posterity  for  et?er,"  and 
that  he  should  be  confirmed  in  the  zemindaries  of 
Ghazipoor,  &c.,  about  which  there  had  been  some 
disputes.  A  plan  of  equal  duties  was  also  settled 
with  the  young  rajah,  who  agreed  to  exempt  from 
duties|broadcloth,  copper,  and  lead.  Sujah  Dowla,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  was  diplomatically  bound  to  re- 
spect his  young  and  weak  neighbour,  Cheyte  Sing. 

*  Letter  to  Sir  George  Colcbrooke. 

t  Id.  A  crore  i«  a  hundred  lacs  or  mpeea,  or,  eetimating  the  mpee 
at  two  shilling*,  a  million  of  poundi  eteriing. 

X  Here  the  governor  and  praeident  chooe  to  ovorloolL  the  horrible 
famine  and  depopulation,  the  wasting  incursions  of  the  Fakeers  aul 
oUier  marauder*,  the  enormous  drains  made  upon  the  specie  of  Bengal 
for  tlie  wars  in  the  Camatic  and  other  purposes.  He,  howerer,  ro* 
iterates  tids  nrguuieut.  aud  secmsto  have  conslderNi  tliat  men  ou|^t 
to  kielieve  tliat  the  poverty  of  Bengal  had  been  almost  wholly  oeen- 
sioned  by  paying  for  two  or  three  yean  the  annual  tribute  or  stipend 
of  twenty-nx  lacs.— See  Letter  (o  Str  Oeorge  Cotebrooke, 

(  letter  to  Sttlivan. 
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All  these  and  some  other  collateral  matters  were 
settled  when  the  Nabob  of  Oude  was  seized  with  a 
money  panic,  and,  fearing  that  he  had  engaged  be- 
yond his  ability,  he  desired  to  decline  for  the  pre- 
sent the  conquest  of  Rohilcund,  for  which  he  was 
to  pay  the  forty  lacs  of  rupees  and  all  the  expenses 
of  the  company's  troops.  To  this  postponement 
Hastings  readily  agreed.*  He  clearly  foresaw 
that  the  Rohilcund  enterprise  would  be  open  to  se- 
vere animadversion,  and  that  people  in  England 
would  not  comprehend  the  real  condition  of  the 
Rohillas,  who,  m  sober  truth,  were  little  better 
than  a  great  association  of  brigands  and  freebooters, 
who  might  be  compared  to  the  moss-troopers  of  our 
borders  in  the  sixteenth  century.  **  I  was  glad," 
said  he,  "  a  few  days  after  he  had  finished  his  ar- 
rangements, to  be  freed  from  the  Rohilla  expedi- 
tion, because  I  was  doubtful  of  the  judgment  which 
would  have  been  passed  upon  it  at  home,  where  I 
see  too  much  stress  laid  upon  general  maxims,  and 
too  little  attention  given  to  the  circumstances  which 

require  an  exception  to  be  made  from  them 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  absence  of  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  weak  state  of  the  Rohillas  pro- 
misefl  an  easy  conquest  of  them ;  and  I  cnvn  that^ 
such  was  my  idea  of  the  conxfany^s  distress  at 
home^  added  to  my  knowledge  of  their  wants 
abroad^  that  I  should  fiave  been  glad  of  any  occa- 
sion to  employ  their  forces^  which  would  save  so 
much  of  their  pay  and  expenses, ''^^  But  in  con- 
senting to  put  off  the  grand  expedition  he  obliged 
the  nabob  to  agree  that,  whenever  or  for  whatso- 
ever-occasion he  might  require  the  assistance  of 
the  company's  troops,  he  would  pay  for  it  at  the 
rate  of  210,000  rupees  a-month  per  brigade,  which 
was  the  rate  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
conference,  when  Sujah  Dowla  was  contemplating 
immediate  operations  against  the  Rohillas.  This 
Hastings  considered  as  a  grand  coup  de  finance^ 
for  hitherto  the  nabob  had  been  constantly  calling 
English  troops  to  his  assistance  without  paying  any- 
thing to  the  company.  The  agreement  respecting  the 
Rohillas  was  kept  out  of  the  treaty,  which  was 
finally  adjusted  and  signed  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1173.  It  has  been  said  that  Hastings  iivith- 
held  from  the  court  of  directors  intelligence  of  the 
project,  which  after  all  was  only  suspended ;  but 
this  can  scarcely  have  been  the  case,  and  we  have 
his  letters  to  two  of  the  principal  directors — Suli- 
van  and  Colebrooke — minutely  detailing  what 
passed  on  the  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  from  these 
very  letters  to  directors  that  the  foregoing  details 
are  taken. 

When  the  meeting  at  Benares  broke  up,  Sujah 
Dowla  proceeded  to  reduce  some  forts  and  dis- 
tricts in  his  neighbourhood  that  were  still  held 
by  the  Mahrattas,  and  Hastings  returned  to  Cal- 

*  It  anpean  ftomhiaown  letters  dut,  whUc  the  immediate  conquest 
of  Rohiicunil  remaiDedpart of  Uie  bargain,  Hastings  had  agreed  to 
take  forty^five  lacs  for  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  that  he  raised  this 
price  on  the  nabob's  asking  for  a  delay  to  the  Rohilla  expedition. 
"  As."  says  h^  '*  the  nabob  would  have  lea  to  pay  and  Unto  lay  <mt, 
tlie  aoknowled|m«ntfor  Corah,  fce.,  wot  wereased  to  J^  Uu$»'*^Jd. 
The  tames  of  payment  were  also  brought  closer. 

t  Id. 


cutta  rejoicing  in  the  money  he  had  made  and 
in  the  money  he  had  saved.  In  the  article  of 
saving  alone — ^without  counting  the  pay  in  pro- 
spective for  the  troops — the  suspension  of  the 
Mogul's  tribute,  being  added  to  the  reduction  of 
the  young  Nabob  of  Bengal's  stipend  and  the  stop- 
page of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan's  and  Shitab  Roy's 
allowances,  amounted  to  fifty-seven  lacs  per  an- 
num.* Speaking  of  the  suppression  of  the  tribute 
or  stipend  to  Shah  Alum,  he  says — "  I  am  not  apt 
to  attribute  a  large  share  of  merit  to  my  own 
actions,  but  I  own  that  thi^  is  one  of  the  few  to 
which  I  can  with  confidence  affix  my  own  appro- 
bation." With  respect  to  his  other  proceedings  at 
Benares  he  says — **'  If  the  court  of  directors  shall 
think  it  proper  to  disclaim  what  I  have  done,  they 
must  also  point  out  the  means  of  undoing  it.  They 
must  cancel  the  treaty  (which  God  forbid  !) ;  they 
must  repay  what  they  shall  have  received  from 
the  vizier,  and  relinquish  their  claim  to  the  rest ; 
they  must  discharge  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  and 
punctually  pay  the  future  yearly  demands  of  twenty- 
six  lacs  to  the  king.  But  firom  what  fund  these 
great  things  are  to  be  done  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
unable  to  direct."t 

Hastings  now  applied  himself  to  the  internal 
administration  of  Bengal — to  the  establishment 
of  something  like  an  efficient  police,  to  the 
posting  detachments  so  as  to  prevent  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Fakeers  and  other  marauders,  to  the 
formation  of  local  courts  in  the  districts,  to  the 
regulation  of  taxes  and  of  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue— a  tremendous  task! — to  the  protection  of 
native  trade  and  industry ;  to  the  removing  absurd 
regulations  and  impolitic  taxes,  duties,  and  fees 
upon  native  marriages;!  to  the  suppression  of 
peculation  and  rapacity  in  the  company's  servants 
up  the  country  or  in  remote  districts ;  and  to  other 
cares  and  occupations  almost  innumerable.  Some 
of  the  means  adopted  may  not  have  been  of  the 
purest  or  highest  kind,  several  may  not  be  recon- 
cilable either  with  our  modem  notions  of  political 
economy  or  of  morals  and  of  justice,  some  may 
have  been  pro  tempore  expedients ;  but  the  pre- 
sent end  attained  was  roost  indisputably  a  great 
benefit  and  a  wonderfiil  improvement  on  the  im- 
mediately preceding  state  of  things.  Even  those 
who  were  no  encomiasts  of  Warren  Hastings  con- 
fessed that  since  his  return  to  Calcutta  as  go- 
vernor of  Bengal  (in  1111)  the  whole  country  had 
assumed  or  was  rapidly  assuming  a  different  as- 
pect The  fearful  gaps  made  in  the  population  by 
famine  and  disease  began  to  be  filled  up  by  the 

•  Letter  to  Sykes. 

t  Letter  to  Sir  George  Culcbiooke.  At  tliis  time  the  constant  and 
pressiiiK  advirc  of  the  company  to  their  sertunt  Hastings  is. "  Got  mo* 
ney,  get  money,  at  all  events  get  money;"  and  they  scarcely  can  be 
said  to  add  the  parenthetical  part  of  the  old  adage—"  /nmemy  {fyou 

CflJI." 

X  In  allusion  to  this  and  some  other  reforms  he  says—"  Of  my  fo- 
reign policy  I  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed;  but  that  on  which  I 
ehieily  congratulate  myself  is  the  abrogation  of  laws  and  usages  op- 
pressnre  to  the  people,  and  of  one  most  destructive  to  population, 
which,  though  requiring  Utile  more  than  the  stroke  of  a  pen  to  le- 
move  it,  I  particularly  mention,  because,  though  little  Itnown,  and 
perhaps  forgotten,  it  is  bne  to  which  my  mind  ever  recurs  witli  seir 
,   satisfiiciioa^thc  abolitionof  the  duties  and  fees  on  marriage." 
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removal  of  the  impolitic  checks  upon  marriage,  by 
the  improved  coDdition  and  more  abundant  food  of 
the  natives,  and  by  the  frequent  immigrationa  of 
quiet  laborious  people  from  other  parts  of  India, 
who  sought  and  found  that  protection  and  encou- 
ragement under  the  government  of  Hastings  which 
they  could  find  scarcely  anywhere  else  in  a  country 
kept  almost  in  a  constant  state  of  anarchy  and  mi- 
aery  by  revolutions,  petty  feuds,  and  the  ravages  of 
flying  Mahratta  hordes,  or  of  hordes  of  a  still  more 
destructive  and  murderous  description — Afghans, 
Jaats,  Deceits,  Thugs,  fieels,  and  others  of  that 
long  array  of  monstrosity  which  gives  to  the  au- 
thentic story  of  Hindustan  the  appearance  of  fable 
or  of  a  horrid  dream.  With  rajahs  and  nabobs, 
with  khans  and  other  grandees,  the  case  may  have 
been  somewhat  different ;  but  the  native  merchant, 
manufacturer,  weaver,  tiller  of  the  soil,  artisan,  all 
that  we  call  people,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of 


Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  were  brought  to  consi- 
der Hastings  as  a  benefactor,  and  to  revere  his  name. 
It  was  probably  to  this  period  he  alluded  when 
he  said  in  private  conversation  many  years  ailer, 
when  nearly  all  England  was  accusing  him  of 
monstrous  cruelty  and  oppression — ^*  I  could  have 
gone  from  Calcutta  to  Moorshedabad,  and  from 
Moorshedabad  to  Patna  and  Benares,  without  a 
guard,  ^without  a  sepoy,  without  any  protection 
but  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  good-will  and 
affection  of  the  natives."  In  the  multiplicity  of 
his  employments  he  found  time  to  devote  to  sun- 
dry speculations  and  inquiries,  and  to  an  expan- 
sive scheme  for  enlarging  our  geographical  know- 
ledge of  Asia,  and  extending  our  commercial 
intercourse  to  regions  which  had  scarcely  been 
traversed  by  any  European  since  the  days  of  Marco 
Polo.  The  detachment  which  he  had  sent  into 
Cooch  Bahar    had  cleared   that  country  of  the 


Uuad  n£au  Calcutta— Troops  ok  March.    From  a  Drawing  by  Thomas  Daniell. 


Bootans,  though  not  without  some  hard  fighting, 
for  that  singular  race  of  men  were  robust  and  bold, 
and  resolute  in  keeping  what  they  had  once  got. 
But,  being  reinforced.  Captain  Jones  followed  the 
Bootans  into  their  own  country  and  took  their  strong 
fortress  of  Dellamcotta  by  storm.  The  Daeb  Rajah, 
or  secular  governor  of  Bootan,  then  implored  for 
peace,  and  sent  an  ambassador  with  presents  to 
Calcutta.  Hastings  acceded  to  conditions,  treated 
the  ambassador,  apparently  a  bonze  or  priest  of 
the  Bogdo-Lama,  with  great  kindness,  and  eagerly 
grasped  at  what  he  considered  a  favourable  oppor- 


tunity for  exploring  the  countries  of  Bootan,  Tibet, 
and  Cashmere,  and  for  making  inquiries  respecting  a 
direct  land  communication  with  China.  He  selected 
Mr.  Bogle  for  this  mission,  and  he  carefully  pre- 
pared for  him  a  paper  of  instructions  showing  the 
objects  to  which  he  ought  more  particularly  to 
direct  his  attention  and  inquiries.  Well  furnished 
with  presents  and  samples  of  English  goods  and 
manufactures,  and  instructed  by  Hastings  not  to 
be  sparing  of  his  money  where  money  could  do 
good,  or  procure  curious  and  interesting  specimens 
of  the  natural  history  and  industry  of  the  terra  in- 
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cognita  he  was  about  to  visit,  Mr.  Bogle  started  on 
his  adventurous  journey  in  May,  1774.  He  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Tassisudon,  the  capital  of  Bootan 
Proper,  but  there  he  was  stopped  by  the  jealousies 
of  the  Dharma  Rajah,  or  Bogdo-Lama,  the  spiritual 
and  supreme  ruler  of  Bootan,  and  a  supposed  incar- 
nation of  the  deity ;  and  by  the  old  and  revered 
customs  of  the  people,  who  are  as  exclusive  and  as 
averse  to  the  visits  of  strangers  as  are  the  Chinese 
themselves,  whom  they  nearly  resemble  in  features 
and  other  particulars.  Thus  the  Himalaya  was 
not  passed,  no  intercourse  was  established  even 
with  the  interior  of  Bootan,  and  no  great  addition 
was  made  to  our  knowledge ;  but  the  attempt  was 
highly  honourable  to  Hastings,  and  the  care  he  de- 
voted to  the  subject  extraordinary  in  one  so  ha- 
rassed and  oppressed  by  business  of  all  kinds.* 

He  was  not  deceived  in  his  anticipation  that  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  would  soon  want  his  assistance. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1773  that  prince  wa«  so 
terrified  at  rumours  of  invasion  by  the  Abd allies, 
another  numerous  and  warlike  Afghan  tribe,  that 
he  applied  to  Hastings  for  some  place  of  shelter 
within  the  limits  of  the  Briiish  dominions  wherein 
his  own  women  and  children,  and  those  belonging 
to  the  principal  families  of  Oude,  might  have  a 
secure  asylum.  The  governor  promptly  granted 
this  request,  considering  it  as  honourable  to  the 
English,  and  as  tending  to  increase  the  population 
of  the  company's  provinces  as  well  indirectly  as 
directly ;  for — so  Hastings  calculated — the  women 
and  children  of  these  great  men  would  be  sure  to 
be  accompanied  by  multitudes  of  retainers  and  at* 
tendants,  male  and  female,  and  these  would  be  sure 
to  draw  in  their  train  another  multitude  of  artisans, 
who  might  settle  and  remain  within  the  English 
limits,  and  attract  other  immigrants  by  their  ex- 
ample. As  the  Abdallies  did  not  come  this  time, 
the  nabob  and  his  chiefs  kept  their  wives  and 
children  at  home  at  Lucknow  and  Fyzabad,  and 
the  whole  scheme  evaporated,  to  the  no  small  dis- 
appointment of  Hastings.  But  very  shortly  after 
this  strange  application,  the  sovereign  of  Oude  made 
another  of  a  very  different  kind.  Encouraged  by 
some  successes  he  had  obtained  over  the  Mahrattas, 
and  by  a  new  league  he  had  struck  up  with 
Shah  Alum,  who  had  escaped  from  his  Mahratta 
bondage,  and  had  actually  engaged  to  assist  the 
nabob  with  his  small  army  in  the  reduction  of 
Rohilcund,  Sujah  Dowla  applied  eagerly  for  the 
instant  marching  of  the  English  brigade  which 
was  quartered  at  Allahabad.  Though  the  210,000 
rupees  per  month  were  acceptable,  the  suddenness 
of  this  application  rather  disconcerted  Hastings. 
No  time,  however,  was  lost,  and  the  brigade,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Champion,  received  orders 
to  march  into  the  province  of  Oude  with  the  de- 

*  Note*  of  Hastings,  as  quoted  in  Gleig's  Memoirs.— Another  little 
circamstiince,  but  proper  to  assist  in  our  estimate  of  Uiis  versstile, 
indefatigable,  and  remarkable  man,  is  thii.  At  bis  busiest  time, 
just  after  his  taking  upon  himself  the  government  at  Calcutta,  ha 
pud  the  greatest  attention  to  the  machinery,  operations,  and  projects 
of  a  Mr.  Wits,  who,  apmrently,  had  been  sent  out  by  the  company 
to  establish  silk-works  in  Bengal,  and  to  improve  the  tedious  pro« 
oeasGs  of  ttie  natives  in  the  pre^ration  of  silk-thread.  His  biogra- 
pher gives  one  long  letter  on  tliis  subject,  and  no  doubt  othrrs  exist. 
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clared  purpose  of  invading  the  Rohilla  country. 
Hastings  did  not  think  that  the  vizier-nabob,  who 
was  with  the  Mogul  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi, 
could  possibly  be  ready  to  take  the  field  so  soon ; 
"  but,"  said  he,  *'  the  brigade  will  gain  in  its  dis- 
cipline by  being  on  actual  service,  and  iU  expense 
will  be  saved,*'    From  the  middle  of  February 
till  the  middle  of  April  the  brigade  remained  in 
Oude  doing  nothing;    but  then  the  vizier-nabob 
with  his  forces  join^  Colonel  Champion,  and  the 
open  southern  frontier  of  Rohilcund  was  imme- 
diately crossed.     The  Rohilla  chiefs,  who  would 
long  have  defied  the  nabob  and  his  host,  were  ap- 
palled at  the  approach  of  the  company's  brigade, 
and  they  expressed  an  earnest  inclination  to  come 
to  an  amicable  accommodation.     Sujah  Dowla  de- 
manded, as  the  price  of  peace,  two  crore  of  rupees, 
which  was,  probably,  more  than  the  whole  country 
contained  in  specie.     The  Rohillas  then  took  up  a 
good  position  on  the  side  of  Babul  Nulla :  nearly 
their  entire  force,  which  probably  amounted  to 
about  25,000  fighting  men,  was  collected  on  that 
spot ;  and  they  had  cavalry,  artillery,  and  rockets. 
But  idien  they  were  attacked  by  the  British  bri- 
gade, on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  April,  supe- 
rior discipline  and  tactics,  and  better  arms,  led  to 
the  usual  result.     They  were  thoroughly  defeated 
and  routed;  but  their  valour   and   stamina  were 
proved  by  their  fighting  at  unusually  close  quarters 
for  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,   and  leaving 
2000  of  their  number  on  the  field  before  they  broke 
and  fled.     Several  of  their  sirdars,  or  chiefs,  were 
slain,  and  among  them  Hafez  Ramet,  the  head  of 
the  confederacy,  who  was  killed  while  bravely  ral- 
lying his  people.     One  of  his  sons  was  also  killed, 
and  two  were  taken  prisoners  and  consigned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Sujah  Dowla.    That  nabob  be- 
haved as  nabobs  always  did  in  battle  :  he  kept  at  a 
great  distance  behind  a  river,  surrounded  by  his  ca- 
valry and  a  great  train  of  artillery ;  he  refused  Cham- 
pion the  use  of  some  of  his  guns  and  some  of  his 
cavalry,  nor  would  he  move  from  his  safe  abiding- 
place  till  the  news  of  the  enemy's  defeat  reached 
him.*  Then  he  and  his  unwarlike  rabble  moved  for- 
ward with  alacrity,  but  it  was  only  to  plunder  the 
Rohilla  camp,  which  Champion  considered  as  the 
fair  booty  of  his  brigade.    "  We  had  the  honour  of 
the  day,"  said  he,  "  and  these  banditti  the  profit. "+ 
Hence  there  arose  a  soreness  and  bitterness  between 
the  nabob  and  the  English  commander,  who  cer- 
tainly betrayed  an  over  anxiety  for  booty  and  prize- 
money,  and  that  too  in  cases  where  his  right,  or 
that  of  his  brigade,  was  more  questionable  than  on 
the  present  occasion.     Both   nabob  and  colonel 
complained  of  one  another  to  Hastings,  and  in  their 
rancorous  feelings  each  exaggerated  the  faults  of 
the  other.     One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
reports  of  the  horrors  of  the  war  which  reached 
Europe  through  English  channels,  through  Cham- 
pion and  the  officers  serving  with  him,  and  aU, 
like  himself^  incensed  against  the  nabob  for  his 

•  Letter  from  Colonel  Champion  to  HasUngs. 
t  Id. 
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appropriating  all  the  plunder,  were  considerably 
over-coloured.  Hastings  felt,  to  his  cost,  the  con- 
sequences of  this  over-colouring,  when  the  case 
came  to  be  taken  up  by  the  ardent  imagination  of 
Burke.  Still,  however  unduly  excited.  Champion 
and  his  officers  had  too  much  English  honour  and 
veracity  wholly  to  invent  facts,  circumstances,  and 
details;  and  it  must  remain  upon  record  as  an 
unquestionable  truth  that  many  horrors  and  cruel- 
ties were  committed  in  this  Rohilla  war — not  by 
the  English  and  their  sepoys,  who  had  all  the 
fighting,  but  by  the  nabob's  rabble,  who  never 
fought  at  all — not  with  the  connivance  of  Hastings, 
but  in  spite  of  his  loud  and  repeated  remonstrances. 
The  natural  disposition,  the  habits,  the  policy,  the 
cool  calculations  for  the  interest  of  the  company, 
and  of  the  chances  of  profit  and  loss  from  the  Ro- 
hilcund  expedition,  all  joined  in  making  the  Eng- 
lish governor  averse  to  cruelty,  bloodshed,  and 
devastation.  Upon  being  informed  by  Champion 
that  the  nabob's  troops  were  plundering  and  burn- 
ing the  villages  of  the  quiet  Hindu  inhabitants, 
who,  so  far  from  making  common  cause  with  the 
Rohillas,  their  oppressors,  were  ready  to  render 
all  the  services  against  them  that  their  weakness 
and  timidity  allowed  of,  he  wrote  to  the  colonel 
to  express  his  abhorrence  of  these  proceedings, 
and  to  point  out  how  impolitic  they  were  and 
how  prejudicial  to  Sujah  Dowla's  own  interest 
"  I  cannot,"  said  he,  writing  to  Champion, 
**omit  to  take' notice  of  the  sensible  and  humane 
counsel  which  you  gave  to  the  vizier  on  the  orders 
issued  by  him  for  laying  waste  the  Rohilla  country. 


a  measure  which  would  have  reflected  equal  dis- 
honour on  our  arms,  and  reproach  on  his  au- 
thority, had  it  been  continued.  You  wisely  judged 
that,  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  country,  it 
was  almost  as  necessary  to  conciliate  the  minos  of 
the  people  as  to  defeat  the  actual  rulers."  Many 
days  later  he  wrote  again — "The  picture  you 
have  given  of  the  vizier's  conduct  is  shocking  to 
humanify ;  but  surely  your  advice  and  strenuous 
remonstrance  against  acts  of  oppression  and  wanton 
cruelty  ought  to  prove  some  restraint,  and,  if  not, 
would  be  a  justification  of  bolder  conduct.  You 
have  afforded  an  instance  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  operations,  where  the  vizier  put  a  stop 
to  the  ravages  of  the  country  at  your  intercession. 
I  have  addressed  the  vizier  himself  in  the  strongest 
terms  on  the  subject  of  his  general  conduct."  At 
the  same  time  Hastings  kept  writing  to  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  the  confidential  agent  of  his  own  appointing, 
and  who  was  in  Sujah  Dowla's  camp ;  and  the 
chief  purport  of  his  letters  to  this  functionary  was, 
to  recommend  and  to  insist  upon  mercy  and 
moderation.  In  speaking  of  the  captive  family  of 
Hafez  Ramet,  whose  blood  Burke  accused  him  of 
selling  to  Sujah  Dowla  for  gold,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  eloquence 
and  humanity  of  Burke  himself— "  Tell  the 
vizier  that  the  English  manners  are  abhorrent  of 
every  species  of  inhumanity  and  oppression,  and 
enjom  the  gentlest  treatment  of  a  vanquished 
enemy.  Require  and  entreat  his  observance  of 
this  principle  towards  the  family  of  Hafez.  Tell 
him  my  instructions  to  you  generally,  but  urgently 
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enforce  the  same  maximB ;  and  that  no  part  of  hia 
conduct  will  operate  bo  powerfully  in  winning  the 
affectionB  of  the  English  as  instances  of  benevo- 
lence and  feeling  for  others.  If  these  arguments 
don't  prevail,  you  may  inform  him  directly  that  you 
have  my  orders  to  insist  upon  a  proper  treatment 
of  the  family  of  Hafez  Ramet ;  since  in  our  alliance 
with  him  our  national  character  is  involved  in 
every  act  which  subjects  his  own  to  reproach ;  that 
I  shall  publicly  exculpate  this  government  from 
the  imputation  of  assenting  to  such  a  procedure, 
and  shall  reserve  it  as  an  objection  to  any  future 
engagements  with  him  when  the  present  service 
shall  have  been  accomplished."*  The  necessity  of 
clearing  the  whole  region  of  the  Rohilla  chiefs  and 
their  bands,  who  neither  tilled  nor  spun,  who  de- 
spised every  occupation  but  that  of  war  and  plunder, 
was  understood  from  the  first ;  but,  if  the  nabob 
devastated  the  country  and  destroyed  or  scared 
away  its  old  and  peaceful  inhabitants,  whose  in- 
dustry paid  the  revenues,  and  if  the  English  troopB 
were  to  be  allowed  to  appropriate  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished  Rohillas,  how  would  the  nabob  be  able 
to  make  his  large  payments  to  the  company? 
Hastings  reminded  Colonel  Champion  of  these 
difficulties,  and  strongly  condenmed  him  for 
attempting  to  search  for  treasures  and  booty  in  the 
captured  town  of  Pelibeet.  The  Rohillas  had 
exhausted  all  their  strength  or  spirit  in  one  well- 
contested  battle;  they  never  again  made  head 
against  the  English,  and  the  rest  of  the  war  con- 
sisted of  skirmishes  and  pursuit.  At  Bissoulah, 
the  principal  city,  in  the  very  centre  of  Rohilcund, 
the  English  found  the  army  of  Shah  Alum,  which, 
according  to  the  Mogul's  agreement  with  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  had  penetrated  the  country  from  the  side 
of  Delhi.  This  force  had  done  nothing,  and  had 
now  nothing  to  do,  as  the  English  had  in  reality 
finished  the  war;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Champion,  Nujeef  Khan,  the  commander  of  it, 
demanded  a  part  of  the  plunder  and  a  part  of  the 
conquered  territory  for  his  master,  the  emperor, 
in  right  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  concluded  with 
Sujah  Dowla.  The  nabob-vizier  could  not  dispute 
the  treaty,  as  Shah  Alum  sent  the  English  com- 
mander a  copy  of  it ;  but  he  pretended  that  the 
counterpart,  which  was  in  his  own  possession, 
stipulated  that  the  emperoi)  should  take  the  field  in 
person,  and  that,  as  he  had  not  done  so,  but  merely 
sent  Nujeef  Khan,  the  whole  bargain  was  broken, 
and  he  had  no  right  either  to  spoil  or  to  territory. 
Champion  obtained  a  sight  of  this  curious  counter* 
part,  and  ascertained,  by  means  of  the  interpreter 
to  his  army,  that  there  was  no  such  variation  in  it; 
and  Nujeef  Khan  and  others  affirmed  that  the 
emperor  had  never  made  such  a  stipulation  even 
verbally.  Champion  would  gladly  have  gratified 
the  Mogul  at  the  expense  of  the  nabob,  whom  he 
80  cordially  hated ;  but  Hastings  and  the  council 
at  Calcutta  decided  that  the  whole  of  the  country 
should  and  must  remain  to  Sujah  Dowla,  accord- 

•  Letteis  to  M iddletoo,  ai  givea  Id  Oleig't  Memoin  of  Warren 
Ha«tiDg«. 


ing  to  their  own  treaty  with  him,  in  which  the 
emperor  was  certainly  neither  named  nor  thought 
of.  Fyzoola  Khan  collected  the  greater  part  of 
the  dispossessed,  fugitive  Rohillas,  and  took  up  a 
very  strong  post  near  the  frontiers  of  the  country, 
expecting  to  be  joined  by  other  tribes  of  the  great 
Afghan  family,  to  which  he  and  his  Rohillas  be- 
longed. It  was  also  apprehended  by  Sujah  Dowla 
that  the  Mahrattas  would  come  down  also;  and 
his  fears  induced  him  to  open  negotiations  with 
Fyzoola  Khan.  This  turn  of  affiairs  was  promoted 
by  the  temper  of  the  English  troops,  who,  disgusted 
with  their  ally  and  all  his  concerns,  dispirited  by 
long  marches,  short  commons,  and  the  total  absence 
of  prize-money  and  of  any  chance  of  it,  were  not 
very  anxious  to  attack  a  bold  enemy  in  a  formid- 
able position  among  rocks  and  hills,  and  defended 
by  trenches,  stockades,  and  other  works.  A  treaty 
was,  therefore,  hurried  to  a  conclusion,  Fyzoola 
Khan  surrendering  one-half  of  all  his  effects  to  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  and  that  nabob  granting  him  a 
jaghire  in  Rohilcund.  Some  few  chiefs  remained 
on  the  frontiers  with  Fyzoola  Khan ;  but  the  large 
majority,  with  their  vassals  or  followers,  went  into 
other  countries  to  seek  new  settlements  with  sword 
and  spear.  The  Afghan  race  might  almost  be  said 
to  be  rooted  out  of  Rohilcund.  Their  entire  num- 
ber probably  never  exceeded  80,000,  counting  all 
classes,  and  men, women  and  children.  The  Hindu 
population  that  remained  under  the  rule  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  was  estimated  at  2,000,000. 

Just  as  the  first  Rohilla  war  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion, the  new  constitution,  as  framed  by  parliament, 
commenced  its  operation.  General  Clavering,  Mr. 
Monson,  and  Mr.  Philip  Francis  arrived  at  Calcutta 
(Mr.  Burwell,  the  fourth  member,  had  been  in  India 
long  before)  on  the  19th  of  October,  1774.  On  the 
following  day  the  existing  government  was  dis- 
solved by  proclamation,  and  die  new  council,  con- 
sisting of  the  four  gentlemen  named,  and  Hastings 
with  the  rank  of  Governor-general  of  Bengal,  took 
possession  of  its  powers.  Of  his  four  colleagues 
not  one  was  very  acceptable  to  Hastings.  Three 
seemed  to  have  come  with  the  predetermination  of 
opposing  him  in  all  things,  and  one  of  the  three — 
Francis — ^hated  him  from  the  beginning  with  an 
intensity  of  which  few  English  natures  are  capable. 
But  among  the  judges  who  had  arrived  with  the 
members  of  this  new  council  Elijah  Impey,  the 
senior  in  rank,  was  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  the 
governor-general.  They  had  been  schoolfellows 
at  Westminster.  Hastings,  delighted  at  his  ap- 
pointment, had  written  to  Impey — "  The  news  of 
your  appointment  to  preside  over  the  high  court  of 
justice  affords  me  every  cause  of  satisfaction  with- 
out a  circumstance  of  regret  to  allay  it.  In  truth, 
my  friend,  nothing  else  could  have  reconciled  me 
to  that  part  of  the  act,  which,  if  any  latitude  is  lefl 
to  you  in  its  first  establishment,  may,  and  I  am 
sure  will,  be  made  a  source  of  the  most  valuable 
benefits  to  this  country."  The  general  letter  of 
the  court  of  directors,  which  was  read  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  council,  recommended  above  all 
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things  unanimity  and  concord  among  those  to  whom 
the  powers  of  the  government  were  delated :  it 
required  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve 
peace  in  India ;  it  required  them  to  meet  in  council 
twice  every  week  at  least ;  it  committed  to  Hast- 
ings, as  governor-general,  the  charge  of  carrying 
on  all  correspondence  with  the  country  powers; 
hut  at  the  same  time  it  prescrihed  that  he  should 
dispatch  no  letters  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  council,  and  that  all  letters  received  hy  him 
from  the  country  powers  should  he  submitted  to 
the  council  at  their  first  meeting :  it  recommended 
a  careful  revision  of  all  the  company's  affairs, 
alliances,  connexions,  &c.,  formed  or  likely  to  be 
formed  with  the  Indian  states  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  three  presidencies ;  and,  as  by  the  act 
they  alone  had  the  power  of  peace  or  war  in  the 
country,  it  exhorted  them  to  be  careful  and  cautious 
in  the  extreme  in  committing  themselves  by  any 
alliances,  or  compacts,  with  the  native  powers  or 
with  the  Europeans  settled  in  India. 

As  the  company  had  fully  approved  of  Hastings's 
system  of  letting  the  lands  on  farm,  and  of  other 
parts  of  his  fiscal  regulations,  the  council  were  in- 
structed to  leave  those  things  as  they  were ;  but 
they  urged  an  inquiry  into  all  past  abuses  and 
oppressions  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  recurrence.  The  letter  finished,  as 
it  began,  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  unanimity 
and  concord.  ITiat  unanimity  was  incompatible 
with  a  body  so  constituted,  and  with  tempers, 
interests,  and  views  so  diametrically  opposed.  The 
temper  of  Francis  alone  was  enough  to  introduce 
discord  into  a  paradise — and  Calcutta  was  far  from 
being  any  such  sojourn  of  beatified,  peaceful  spirits. 
Besides,  he,  and  Clavering,  and  Monson,  who  had 
never  been  in  India  before,  had  come  out  to  detect 
and  reform  abuses,  which  the  long  local  know- 
ledge of  Hastings  and  Barwell  viewed  in  a  different 
light,  or  with  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  them,  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
any  sudden  change.  Correctors  of  abuses  and  re- 
formers, particularly  when  deficient  in  information, 
find  more  abuses  than  really  exist ;  and  no  class  of 
men  are  more  intolerant.  Hastings,  too,  conscious 
of  his  own  superior  knowledge  of  Indian  aflrairs  and 
the  Indian  character,  and  accustomed  for  some 
time  to  an  almost  undivided  authority,  was  not 
likely  to  descend  very  willingly  from  a  whole  to  be 
only  a  fifth,  or  to  entertain  an  implicit  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  men  who  had  passed  their  lives  in 
such  a  different  sphere.  The  natural  love  of  power, 
and,  perhaps  not  less,  the  intimate  and  unselfish 
conviction  that  such  a  system  was  the  only  one 
that  could  work  well  with  the  native  princes,  who 
had  no  idea  of  a  divided  rule,  had  led  him  to  act 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Clive,  and,  at  least  in 
his  political  negotiations,  to  assume  a  high  and  al- 
most single  authority.  In  conformity  with  this 
plan  of  action  he  had  of  his  own  accoitl  appointed 
his  friend  Middleton  to  be  resident  and  agent  at 
the  court  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  with  instruc- 
tions on  all  secret  and  important  matters  to  corre- 


spond with  himself  alone,  without  communicating 
to  the  council  at  Calcutta,  who  did  not  invariably 
preserve  the  secrecy  considered  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  schemes  and  diplomacy.*  And  this 
was  the  first  point  to  which  Francis,  Clavering, 
and  Monson  directed  their  attack.  They  demanded 
that  the  whole  of  Middleton's  correspondence  from 
his  first  appointment  should  be  laid  before  them. 
Hastings  refused  to  produce  more  than  a  part  of  it, 
saying  that  the  other  portions  had  reference  to 
merely  private  matters  or  opinions;  and  hereupon 
they  began  to  assert,  by  implication,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  an  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  war 
— the  war  with  the  Rohillas — for  private  and  sor- 
did motives ;  and  that  his  whole  connexion  with 
Sujah  Dowla  had  been  a  series  of  bad  actions, 
fraud,  and  selfishness.  As  far  as  money  was  con- 
cerned, these  aspersions  were  unjust  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  injustice :  Hastings  was  actually  a  poorer 
man  now  than  when  he  quitted  his  inferior  em- 
ployment at  Madras  in  1711!  He  had  made 
savings  and  gathered  large  contributions,  and  per- 
haps neither  the  economy  nor  the  gain  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  strict  principles  of  justice;  but  he  had 
made  them  solely  for  the  company's  benefit,  and 
mostly  at  the  company's  express  command.  He 
was  above  the  motives  imputed  to  him :  he  was, 
as  many  other  men  have  been,  and  are,  constitu- 
tionally indifferent  to  money,  for  himself.  As 
Francis — we  must  put  this  name  first,  as  he  was 
ever  the  most  active  and  by  far  the  most  able  of 
the  trio — Clavering,  and  Monson  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  council,  they  assumed  all  the  powers 
of  government,  and  for  a  time  reduced  Hastings, 
with  his  adherent  Barwell,  to  the  condition  of  a 
cipher.  Of  course  they  soon  turned  the  govern- 
ment into  an  anarchy.  They  voted  the  immediate 
recall  of  Middleton  from  Oude,  although  Hastings 
declared  that  such  a  measure  would  be  attended 
with  the  very  worst  effects,  as  ))roclaiming  to  the 
natives  that  the  English  authorities  were  no  longer 
agreed  among  themselves,  and  that  the  government 
of  Calcutta  was  falling  into  a  state  of  revolution. 
Sujah  Dowla,  who  in  truth  had  no  conception  of 
a  division  of  power,  and  who  had  always  looked 
to  Hastings,  and  to  none  other,  was  utterly  con- 
founded ;  and,  when  Middleton  showed  him  his  let- 
ter of  recall,  he  burst  into  tears,  regarding  it  as  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  intended  against  himself. 
Other  differences  arose  daily  in  the  supreme  coun- 
cil ;  and  Hastings  began  to  complain  bitterly  of 
the  precipitancy  and  violence  of  the  majority.  At 
the  beginning  of  December  he  wrote  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  members  of  the  court  of  directors : 
— "  I  am  afraid  you  will  see  too  close  a  resem- 
blance in  the  disputes  in  which  I  am  engaged  to 
those  between  our  late  friend  (Mr.  Vansittart)  and 
his  council ;  but  I  trust  that,  by  the  benefit  of  his 
example  and  my  own  experience,  and  by  a  temper 
which,  in  spite  of  nature,  I  have  brought  under  pro- 

*  Haitingi  intUted  that  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  •ervioe  had 
left  the  whole  correspondence  with  the  country  powers  in  the  handa  of 
the  governor ;  aod  tnat  Mr.  M Iddlelim  in  that  light  oould  only  re- 
ceive  hi*  orders  from,  and  address  his  letters  to*  him. 
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per  subjectioD,  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  the  same 
dreadful  extremities  which  attended  the  former 
quarrels.  . .  .  Without  friends,  without  any  kind  of 
personal  interest,  I  have  but  a  discouraging  pros- 
pect ;  but  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  shall 
return  quietly  and  even  contentedly  to  England 
the  moment  I  hear  of  my  recall,  for  there  is  no 
room  for  paUiatives.  I  hope  that  my  reputation 
will  be  spared  ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  black^ed  for  the 
sake  of  giving  a  fkir  colour  to  the  severity  which 
is  to  be  exercised  towards  me,  I  will  most  certainly 
defend  myself,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  it  to  the  shame  of  my  calumniators.''*  And 
in  a  letter,  dated  the  same  day,  to  the  English 
premier,  he  said — *^  The  public  dispatches  will  in- 
form you  of  the  division  which  prevails  in  our 
councils.  I  do  not  mean  in  this  letter  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  its  rise  and  progress,  but  will  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  those  dispatches  for  the  particulars, 
and  for  the  defence  both  of  my  measures  and  opi- 
nions. I  shall  here  only  assure  your  lordship  that 
this  unhappy  difference  did  not  spring  from  me, 
and  that,  had  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson,  and 
Mr.  Francis  brought  with  them  the  same  con- 
ciliatory spirit  which  I  had  adopted,  your  lordship 
would  not  have  been  embarrassed  with  the  ap- 
peals of  a  disjointed  administration,  nor  the  public 
business  here  retarded  by  discordant  councils."t 
One  long-continued  cause  of  quarrel  was  the  Rohilla 
war.  The  majority  declared  that  war  to  be  mon- 
strous, and  the  dispossessed  and  tyrannical  tribes  to 
be  a  brave  but  meek  and  inoffensive  people,  who 
had  particular  claims  on  the  sympathies  of  generous 
minds.  The  Rohillos  were  what  we  have  de- 
scribed them  ;  and  to  their  qualities  remain  to  be 
added  those  of  craft  and  treachery  in  a  degree  ex- 
cessive even  for  India,  and  a  bloudthirstiness  like 
that  of  famishing  tigers.  But,  though  the  war  was 
to  be  reprobated  and  the  Rohillas  pitied,^  though 
Champion  and  his  brigade  were  to  he  instantly 
ordered  to  evacuate  Rohilcund,  the  price  of  the 
war  was  to  be  poured  into  the  company's  exche- 
quer, the  Nabob  of  Oude  was  to  be  made  to  pay  to 
the  last  rupee  of  what  he  had  promised,  and  he  was 
to  be  threatened  and  bullied  into  earlier  payments 
than  he  had  stipulated  for.  Thus,  if  they  con- 
aidered  the  war  as  diabolical  work,  they  could  still 
love  the  devil's  money.  In  vain  Hastings  and 
Barwell  remonstrated  and  protested ;  they  were 
but  two  to  three,  and  the  determinations  of  Francis 
and  his  colleagues  were  carried  forthwith  into  exe- 
cution. Their  behaviour  vexed  and  terrified  Sujah 
Dowla,  and  may  have  contributed  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture from  the  cares  of  this  world,  for  he  died 
a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1175,  dictating  iu  his  last  moments 
a  letter  to  Hastings  to  implore  his  friendship  and 
protection  for  his  son.  This  son,  who  took  the 
name  of  Asoff-ul-Dowla,  succeeded  without  oppo- 
sition to  Oude  and  its  dependencies,  which  now  in- 

•  Letter  to  SuliTan. 

i  Letter  to  Lord  North,  as'giren  by  Mr.  Gleig. 
X  The  real  objects  of  pity  in  BiohUcimd  were  rather  the  poor 
Hlndua  than  the  RohiUai. 


eluded  the  country  of  the  Rohillas.  The  majority 
in  council  were  as  harsh  towards  the  son  as  they 
had  been  towards  the  father :  they  called  upon  him 
for  prompt  payment  of  all  that  was  owing,  and  at 
the  same  time  thev  declared  that  their  treaty  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  old  nabob.  Mr. 
Middleton  had  been  succeeded  at  the  court  of 
Oude  by  Mr.  Bristow,  who  took  his  orders  from, 
and  acted  entirely  in  the  spirit  of,  Francis,  Claver- 
ing, and  Monson.  Bristow  compelled  the  young 
nabob  to  accede  to  a  treaty  which  contained  as  an 
essential  article  an  incomparably  more  questionable 
arrangement  than  Hastings's  engagement  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Rohillas.  By  this  treaty  the  com- 
pany guaranteed  to  Asoff-ul-Dowla  the  possession 
of  Corah  and  Allahabad ;  but  the  nabob,  in  return, 
ceded  to  the  company  the  territory  of  Cheyte 
Sing^  the  Rajah  of  Benares^  which  was  not  his  to 
cede^  and  which  had  been  solemnly  guaranteed  to 
the  rajah  by  Hastings,  The  revenue  of  Cheyte 
Sing's  territory  thus  alienated  was  estimated  at 
22,000,000  of  rupees ;  but,  as  this  took  nothing 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  young  Nabob  of  Oude,  he 
was  bound  in  the  same  treaty  to  discharge  all  his 
father's  debts  and  engagements  whatsoever  with 
the  company,  and  to  raise  greatly  the  allowance  to 
the  company's  brigade.  Hastings  indignantly  re- 
fused to  sanction  this  treaty,  which  nevertheless 
met  the  warm  approbation  of  the  court  of  directors 
at  home,  who,  as  usual,  looked  at  the  money  clauses 
without  reflecting  on  the  injustice  of  the  conditions, 
or  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  young  nabob  to 
pay. 

The  supreme  council,  as  provided  by  the  act, 
asserted  their  authority  over  the  other  presidencies, 
and  required  from  each  of  them  a  full  report  of  its 
actual  condition,  political,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial. The  political  status  of  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  which  had  long  been  so  quiet  and  removed 
from  the  struggles  of  war,  was  at  this  moment  as 
troublous  as  war  and  politics  could  make  it,  for  the 
council  there  had  entered  upon  the  stormy  and  in- 
comprehensible sea  of  Mahratta  politics.  The  first 
temptation  had  been  Salsette,  that  rich  island  that 
lay  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  had 
been  coveted  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  by  the 
English  at  Bombay.  The  directors  at  home  had 
fully  partaken  in  this  desire,  and  in  1169  had 
greatly  applauded  an  attempt  made  to  obtain  Sal- 
sette by  negotiation  with  the  Mahrattas.  In  1173, 
after  various  other  attempts  had  failed,  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  confusion  and  civil  war  which  en- 
sued on  the  assassination  of  Narrain  Row  and  the 
election  of  a  new  peishwa :  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay dispatched  a  considerable  force  to  Salsette, 
which  carried  the  principal  fort  by  assault  and  then 
took  quiet  possession  of  the  island.  To  secure  this 
valuable  possession  and  to  obtain  future  advantages 
and  cessions  of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Surat,  the  presidency  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ra- 
goba,  whom,  for  the  occasion,  they  chose  to  consider 
legitimate  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  were 
themselves  much  divided  in  opinion  whether  the 
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right  or  the  might  lay  with  Ragoha,  or  Futtee* 
Sing,  or  some  other  Sing  or  Row,  and  who  were 
cutting  one  another's  throats  to  decide  the  question. 
Ragoha,  who  counted  upon  English  troops  and 
sepoys  as  certain  to  give  him  the  superiority,  made 
a  grant  of  Salsette,  Bassein,  and  other  places,  to  the 
presidency ;  and  the  presidency  sent  Colonel  Keat* 
mg  with  500  European  infantry,  80  European  ar-* 
tillerymen,  1400  sepoys,  and  160  laacars,  with  a 
iield-train  and  some  heavier  pieces,  to  assist  Ragoba, 
who  had  himself  a  large  army  of  horse.*  On  the 
18th  of  May,  1175,  Keating,  on  the  plain  of  Arras, 
repulsed  the  attack  of  one  of  the  Mahratta  confede- 
racies hostile  to  Ragoba ;  but  he  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  and  found  his  iuture  movements 
impeded  by  the  discontents  of  the  Peishwa's 
troops,  who  refused  to  cross  the  Nerbuddah  until 
they  should  be  paid  their  arrears.  But  in  the  month 
of  July,  when  Ragoba  had  got  money  and  had 
weakened  the  hostile  confederacy  by  detaching  some 
of  its  most  powerful  members,  the  road  to  Poona, 
which  waa  a  kind  of.  Mahratta  capital,  seemed 
open  to  him  and  his  English  allies.  At  this  point 
the  supreme  council  at  Calcutta  judged  it  proper 
to  strike  in ;  and  they  did  so  with  the  same  temper 
they  had  displayed  on  other  occasions.  They  rated 
the  members  of  the  council  of  Bombay  as  if  they 
had  been  a  set  of  clerks  or  schoolboys ;  they  called 
them  to  account  for  daring  to  enter  upon  such 
important  negotiations  and  operations  without 
their  consent  and  sanction ;  they  ordered  them 
instantly  to  withdraw  their  troops  and  to  re* 
call  their  resident  from  Poona;  and  after  this 
they  sent  an  agent  of  their  own  to  undertake 
treaties  and  pursue  a  line  of  policy  the  very  op- 
posite to  that  hitherto  pursued.  Colonel  Upton, 
this  new  (^ent,  did  not  reach  Poona  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1715.  His  instructions  were  to  treat 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  which 
the  supreme  council  considered  as  likely  to  be  the 
stronger  party  in  the  end ;  but  he  was  also  fur- 
nished with  a  letter  from  the  council  to  Ragoba, 
in  case  he  should  prove  the  stronger.  If  the  con- 
federacy prevailed  the  letter  might  be  burned,  but 
if  they  should  be  defeated  then  it  would  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  negotiations  with  Ragoba.  But 
Upton  had  been  only  a  few  days  at  Poona  ere  he 
found  that  tlie  Mahrattas  were  much  in  the  same 
uncertain  state  of  mind  as  the  supreme  council. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  the  chiefs  of  this  country  are 
quite  at  a  loss  which  side  to  take,  and  are  waiting 
to  see  what  the  English  do."t  The  pertinacity  of 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  confederated  against  Ragoba,  in 
insisting  on  the  immediate  restoration  of  Salsette, 
Bassein,  and  all  that  had  been  acquired  by  the  re- 
cent treaty  with  Ragoba,  removed  the  doubts  and 
vacillations  of  the  supreme  council,  who  finally 
determined  that  the  Peishwa  recognised  by  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay  was  to  be  recognised  by  them 
also  as  the  rightful  sovereign,  and  that  the  cause  of 

*  Forbes,  Oriental  Memoin.    Mr.  Forbet  waa  at  this  Umo  private 
secretary  to  Colonel  Keating,  tlie  coramanding  officer, 
t  Letter  to  the  oouncU,  as  quoted  by  Mill,  Hist.  Brit.  Ind. 


Ragoba  was  to  be  supported  **  with  the  utmoat 
vigour,  and  with  a  general  exertion  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  English  arms  in  India."  But  Ragoba 
gained  nothing  by  this  high-sounding  resolution. 
His  enemies  jockeyed  him  when  he  thoi^ht  himself 
close  to  the  winning-post.  Seeing  that  they  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  less,  the  confederates  agreed 
to  yield  Salsette  and  the  small  islands  near  it,  upon 
which  the  majority  of  the  supreme  council  agi^ed 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Ragoba  and  give  up  their 
claims  to  Bassein  and  the  other  territory  which  the 
lawful  then  and  unlawful  7iow  Peishwa  had  given 
to  the  presidency  of  Bombay  as  part  of  the  price  of 
their  assistance.  A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  ooa- 
eluded  by  Colonel  Upton ;  and  then  Ragoba,  loiov- 
ing  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  prayed  for  an  u^ 
lum  in  Bombay.  That  presidency  granted  ham 
prayer,  but  the  supreme  council  sent  orders  hoot 
Calcutta  that  they  were  not  to  receive  him,  as  such 
a  measure  would  give  umbrage  to  the  party  with 
whom  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  and  Ragoba 
waa  therefore  condemned  for  some  time  to  lead  a 
vagabond  life. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Western 
India  other  hosts  of  Mahrattas  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  from  Agra  and  Delhi,  and 
plundered  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  young  Nabob  of  Oude,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  being  as  great  a  coward  as  his 
father,  and  destitute  of  ability,  which  his  father 
was  not.  These  devastations,  which  went  to 
stop  the  current  of  supplies  to  a  treasury  which 
the  supreme  council  had  emptied,  were  accom- 
panied by  rumours  of  a  new  coalition  between  the 
emperor,  the  Mahrattas,  the  Seiks,  the  Rohillaa, 
and  other  Afghan  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering the  whole  of  Oude.  The  plans  adopted  by 
the  supreme  council  to  break  or  resist  this  league 
were  not  very  wise  or  consistent,  and  Asoff-ul- 
Dowla  owed  his  safety  for  the  present  to  quarrels 
which  broke  out  among  the  members  of  the  coali- 
tion, and  to  the  poverty  and  indecision  of  Shah 
Alum.  In  all  consultations  in  council  the  voice 
the  least  heeded  wait  that  of  the  governor-general. 
Irritated  and  hopeless  of  any  change  there,  Hastings 
remitted  a  load  of  papers,*  said  by  him  to  be  com- 
plete and  literal  copies  of  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Middleton,  to  Lord  North,  in  vindication  of  his 
own  character;  and  announced  to  his  friends  in 
England  that  he  should  certainly  return  home  by 
the  next  ship  unless  he  received  the  approbation  of 
the  court  of  directors  to  his  pa«t  conduct.  The 
hostile  majority  continued  to  l^p  accusations 
against  him.  "  These  men,"  avid  he,  "  b^an 
their  opposition  on  the  second  day  (f  our  meeting. 
The  symptoms  of  it  betrayed  themjelvea  on  the 
very  first.  They  condemned  me  befose  they  could 
have  read  any  part  of  the  proceedings,  and  all  the 
study  of  the  public  records  since,  all  tl^  informa- 
tions they  have  raked  up  out  of  the  dirt  f  Calcutta, 
and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  geatest  vil- 
lains in  the  province,  are  for  the  ^ole  jjok,^  of 
finding  grounds  to  vilify  my  character  ^j  ^ndo 
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all  the  laboura  of  my  government."*  Francis, 
Clavering,  and  Monson  had  got  hold  of  the  great 
informer  or  arch-devil  of  Bengal,  the  notorious 
Nuncomar,  and  were  now  inciting  him  to  col- 
lect evidence  and  bring  charges  against  Hastings, 
as  Hastings  had  encouraged  him,  by  command 
of  the  secret  committee  of  the  court  of  directors, 
to  produce  charges  against  Mohammed  Reza 
Khan.  Knowing  as  he  did  the  depth  of  the  craft 
and  malignity  of  that  Hindu's  nature,  Hastings 
had  sufficient  reason  to  feel  discjuieted.  "  Nunco- 
mar," said  he,  '*  whom  I  have  thus  long  protected 
and  supported,  whom  against  my  nature  I  have 
cherished  like  a  serpent  till  he  has  stung  me,  is 
now  in  close  connexion  with  my  adversaries,  and 
the  prime  mover  of  all  their  intrigues  ;  but  he  will 
sting  them  too,  or  I  am  mistaken,  before  he  quits 
them.  I  have  expelled  him  from  my  gates,  and  while 
I  live  will  never  re-admit  him."t  At  the  prompt- 
ing of  Nuncomar,  Francis  and  his  friends  called 
in  the  further  aid  of  a  Hindu  woman,  the  Ranee 
or  Rana  of  Burdwan,  whom  Hastings  had  turned 
out  of  Calcutta  as  an  intriguing  violent  woman. 
The  Ranee,  with  proper  assistance,  sent  in  circum- 
stantial charges,  accuiing  Hastings  of  extorting 
1,500,000  rupees ;  his  banyan,  or  native  secre- 
tary, who  was  resident  in  Burdwan,  and  others  of 
his  servants,  of  extorting  a  great  deal  more;  the 
fabulous  total  being  set  down  by  the  Ranee  and 
her  accountants  and  advisers  at  considerably  above 
nine  millions  of  rupees.  She  produced  witnesses 
to  prove  some  of  the  facts ;  but  they  were  Indian 
witnesses,  and  as  such  entitled  to  no  credit.  Upon 
examination  the  hostile  majority  felt  obliged  to 
drop  these  accusations.  Nevertheless  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Hastings  they  proceeded  to  vote  certain 
honours  and  distinctions  to  the  Ranee.  At  this 
gross  insult  he  broke  up  the  council,  which  as  its 
president  he  conceived  that  he  had  a  clear  right  to 
do.  The  trio  then  passed  the  resolution  that  a  vote 
of  adjournment  could  be  passed  only  by  the  ma- 
jority, voted  one  of  themselves  into  the  president's 
chair,  and  continued  their  sittings.  The  next  great 
charge  they  entertained  was  that  Hastings  had  ap- 
propriated to  himself  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the 
Phousdar  or  governor  of  Hooghly — a  place  which 
had  once  been  held  by  Nuncomar.  Hastings  was 
ready  to  refer  this  business  to  the  English  judges, 
but  he  denied  the  competency  of  the  council  to 
take  it  up ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  no  man  in  his 
senses,  however  conscious  he  might  be  of  his  inno- 
cence, would  have  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
three  implacable  enemies  who  had  determined  that 
they  were  omnipotent  in  their  majority.  He  was 
supported,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  by  Mr.  Bar- 
well.  The  trio  insisted  on  the  right  of  proceeding. 
He  then  declared  that  he  would  not  sit  there  to  be 
confrt)nted  with  such  vile  accusers,  or  suffer  a  judi* 
cial  inquiry  into  his  conduct  at  a  board  of  which 
he  was  president ;  and  as  president,  as  govemor- 

•  Letter  to  SuUtran.  dated  SHh  Febraary,  1775,  as  gi^eii  by  Gloig, 
Memoirs  of  Warren  HaetingB. 
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general,  he  i^n  dissolved  the  council.  But  one 
of  the  trio  again  took  the  chair,  and  the  business 
was  continued  by  themselves  when  Hastings  and 
Barwell  were  gone.  This  charge  was  even  worse 
supported  than  those  made  by  the  revengeful  Ranee. 
Two  letters  of  most  doubtful  authenticity  and  two 
Indian  witnesses  were  all  the  evidence  produced. 
But  other  charges  came  flying  in  to  the  supreme 
council,  for  the  great  informer  was  indefatigable 
in  his  calling.  '*  The  trumpet,"  said  Hastings, 
^*  has  been  sounded,  and  the  whole  host  of  informers 
will  soon  crowd  to  Calcutta  with  their  complaints 
and  ready  depositions.  Nuncomar  holds  his  dur- 
bar in  complete  state,  sends  for  zemindars  and 
their  vakeels,  coaxing  and  threatening  them  for 
complaints,  which  no  doubt  he  will  get  in  abund- 
ance, besides  what  he  forges  himself.  The  sys- 
tem which  they  have  laid  down  for  conducing 
their  affairs  is,  as  I  am  told,  after  this  manner. 
The  General  rummages  the  consultations  for  dis- 
putable matter  with  the  aid  of  old  Fowke.  Colonel 
Monson  receives,  and  I  have  been  assured,  de- 
scends even  to  solicit,  accusations.  Francis  writes.** 
[And  with  what  gall  the  pen  of  Junius  could  write, 
or,  if  there  be  any  unconvinced  of  the  identity,  what 
gall  Francis  put  in  his  avowed  letters,  pamphlets, 
and  speeches,  is  pretty  well  known.]  **  Goring  is 
employed  as  their  agent  with  Mohammed  Reza 

Khan,  and  Fowke  with  Nuncomar Was 

it  for  this  that  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
formed  this  new  system  of  government  for  Bengal, 
and  armed  it  with  powers  extending  to  every  part 
of  the  British  empire  in  India?''*  Three  or  four 
days  after  writing  these  words  Hastings  informed  the 
same  correspondents  that  one  of  the  principal  native 
witnesses  had  waited  upon  him  and  affirmed  with 
the  most  solemn  asseverations  that  Nuncomar, 
Mr.  Fowke,  and  others,  were  guilty  of  conspiracy 
against  him ;  that  this  native  had  offered  to  pro- 
duce evidence  to  that  effect;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  (Hastings)  had  resolved  on  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  Fowke,  Nuncomar,  and  the  rest  And  he  ac- 
cordingly sought  redress  from  the  judges  of  the  newly 
elected  supreme  court,  where  his  friend  and  school- 
fellow Impey  presided.  The  judges,  after  a  long 
examination  of  the  case,  made  Nuncomar  and  Fowke 
give  bail,  and  bound  over  the  governor-general  to 
prosecute  them  for  a  conspiracy.  Immediately 
after  this  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and 
Mr.  Francis  made  a  visit  of  honour  to  Nuncomar, 
a  compliment  which  had  never  been  paid  him  before 
either  by  themselves  or  by  the  members  of  any  pre- 
ceding administration.  But  on  the  11  th  of  March, 
a  month  previous  to  his  appearance  before  the 
judges,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  previous  to  the  visit 
of  the  native  witness  to  Hastings,  the  great  informer 
had  accused  the  governor-general  of  procuring  the 
acquittal  of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan  and  Shitab  Roy 
for  large  sums  of  money ;  and  had  further  accused 
him  of  accepting  or  extorting  more  than  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  rupees  for  the  appointment  of 

*  Letter  to  Mr.   Graham   and    Colonel  Mac  Lease,  dated  tSth 
March,  177d,  as  glTen  by  Gleig. 
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tbe  Begum  and  of  Nuncomar's  own  son  Goordass. 
These  charges  had  all  the  mildness  of  an  oriental 
fiction ;  but  the  majority  had  not  only  determined 
that  they  should  be  discussed,  but  had  eveo,  upon 
evidence  which  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to 
injure  the  character  of  a  dog,  declared  Hastings 
guilty  of  one  fraction  of  them  and  called  upon  him  to 
refund  two  lacsof  rupees,  not,  however,  to  the  Begum 
at  Moorshedabad,  from  whom  it  was  said  he  had  re- 
ceived them,  but  to  the  company's  treasury  at  Cal- 
cutta !  The  visit  of  the  trio  was  intended  to  support 
— ^what  the  mighty  Himalaya  itself  could  not  have 
propped  up — the  character  and  veracity  of  Nun- 
comar,  and  to  intimate  that  the  governor-general's 
proceedings  with  the  judges  were  intended  to  get 
rid  of  a  troublesome  witness  whom  Hastings  had 
refused  to  meet  in  the  council-chamber,  or  to  an- 
swer. The  war  was  thus  widened,  in  as  much  as 
the  majority  of  the  supreme  council  considered  the 
majority  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  as  the  allies 
and  confederates  of  the  governor-general  and  Mr. 
Barwell.  The  Begum,  who  had  denied  a  letter  said 
to  be  hers  and  produced  in  evidence  against  Hast- 
ings, was  set  down  as  another  enemy  by  the  trio, 
who  determined  to  deprive  her  of  the  care  of  her 
son  the  young  nabob,  and  of  the  management  of 
his  household  and  sixteen  annual  lacs.  Every 
way  the  battle  thickened  and  became  a  combat  d 
outrance^  in  which  all  the  generous  feelings  of  the 
national  character  seem  to  have  been  suppressed  by 
all  the  English  part  of  the  combatants.  The  charge 
presented  against  Nuncomar  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Fowke,  and  for  which  they  had  been  held  to  bail, 
was  simply  that  they  had  headed  a  conspiracy  and 
forced  a  native  to  write  a  petition  against  the  go- 
vernor-general and  some  of  his  servants ;  but  now 
another  native  came  forward  and  charged  the  great 
informer  with  actual  forgery,  a  crime  then  capital 
in  England  in  all  its  branches,  but  so  common  in 
India  as  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  more  than  a 
misdemeanor,  except  in  very  particular  cases,  to 
which  category  the  case  of  Nuncomar  assuredly  did 
not  appertain.  The  judges,  however,  resolved  to 
proceed  acpording  to  English  law,  and  Nuncomar 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  common  prison  of 
Calcutta.  This  was  on  the  6th  of  May.  On  the  9th 
the  trio  by  their  right  as  a  majority  dismissed  the 
Begum  from  her  office  and  gave  it  to  Nuncomar's 
son  Goordass,  who  hitherto  had  been  acting  under 
her.  **  The  visit  to  Nuncomar,"  said  Hastings, 
"  when  he  was  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  conspiracy, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  son  when  the  old  gentle- 
man was  in  gaol  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  hanged^ 
were  bold  expedients.  I  doubt  if  the  peo- 
ple in  England  will  approve  of  such  barefaced 
declarations  of  their  connexions  with  such  a  scoun- 
drel, or  such  attempts  to  impede  and  irustrate  the 
course  of  justice.  Neither  can  I  suppose  that  the 
dismission  of  Munny  Begum,  for  the  sake  of  carry- 
ing a  point  of  party  wiSi  which  she  has  no  con- 
cern, will  be  thought  consistent  with  justice, 
honour,  or  common  decency."*    These  reproaches 

•  Letter  to  Graham  and  Mac  Leaoe.  dated  18tb  May.  1779. 


were  well  grounded— in  each  particular  the  conduct 
of  the  trio  was  indefensible,  gross,  indecent — but 
the  dark  suspicion  cleaves  to  Hastings,  that  the  old 
man  in  prison  was  there  through  his  means,  or 
through  the  means  of,  or  encouragement  given  to 
informers  by,  some  of  ]^8  party ;  and,  villain  as  he 
was,  we  shudder  at  the  deadly  revenge  cherished 
against  him  by  one  who  a  few  years  before  had 
cajoled  him  with  professions  of  friendship,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  turn  his  villanies  to  account.  It 
was  indecent  too,  it  was  horrible  in  Hastings,  con- 
sidering the  position  in  which  he  stood  relatively  to 
Nuncomar,  and  his  own  rank  and  station  in  India, 
to  hint  at  the  gibbet  before  the  man  was  tried.  On 
the  18th  of  May  Hastings  revoked  a  discretionary 
power  he  had  given  his  friends  and  agents  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Graham  and  Colonel  Mac  Leane,  in  letters 
dated  the  27th  of  March,  declaring  that,  whatever 
advices  the  first  packet  from  Leadenhall-street  might 
bring,  he  was  resolved  to  stay  .where  he  was  ''  to  see 
the  issue  of  his  appeal,  believing  it  impossible  that 
men  whose  actions  were  so  frantic  could  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  charge  of  so  important  a  trust."*  The 
trio  made  a  great  show  of  wrath  at  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  great  informer,  a  degradation 
awful  in  Brahmins'  eyes,  and  to  which  no  native 
of  his  rank  had  ever  been  subjected ;  they  re- 
monstrated, they  interfered  with  the  judges,  and 
the  judges  told  them  to  attend  to  their  own  business. 
The  trio  then  protested  against  the  right  of  the  judges 
to  commit  on  any  such  charge ;  and  demanded  that 
Nuncomar  should  be  liberated  on  bail.  The  judges 
replied  that  forgery  was  a  capital  crime,  and  not 
bailable,  by  the  laws  of  England ;  that  by  the  last 
act  the  laws  of  England  were  established  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  consequently  that  the  prisoner  must 
remain  in  gaol  until  the  day  of  trial.  When 
that  black  djay  arrived  Nuncomar  was  brought 
before  the  supreme  court  and  a  jury  of  English- 
men. A  native  merchant  of  Calcutta,  the  origi- 
nal accuser,  and  other  witnesses  deposed  to  facts, 
and  there  was  an  accumulation  of  evidence  to 
prove  that,  six  years  before,  the  prisoner  had  com- 
mitted forgery  on,  or  in,  a  private  bond.  But 
six  years  before  the  regulating  act  had  not  been 
passed,  and  Calcutta  was  not  then  under  English 
law.  Nuncomar  had  witnesses  to  swear  against 
nearly  everything  that  the  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution swore  to,  so  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
jury  were  little  more  than  a  weighing  of  proba* 
bilities  and  chances  as  to  the  side  where  the  perjury 

"^  Letter  as  Riven  by  Gloig.  Hastin;^  adds.  —  *'  Good  God  I  what 
willlw  said  if  it  be  aaked  with  authority  what.the  caaneil  ol  India  have 
done  with  the  vast  iiouera  wliich  were  assi^ed  them  ?  In  the  coiinn 
of  the  last  seven  months  they  have  w^ried  their  chief,  and  kept 
every  office  and  business  of  the  state  wholly  impeded."  In  a  preced- 
ing letter  he  says  that  absolutely  nothing  had  been  done  in  tne  yny 
of  business  for  Ute  last  six  months,  except  the  very  little  which  the 
majority  of  the  council  had  allowed  him  to  do  himself  at  the  revenoa 
board.  To  Lord  North  he  wrote  on  the  27th  of  March,  the  same  day 
on  which  he  sent  the  discretionary  power  to  Graham  and  Mae  Leane 
— "  1  now  most  earnestly  entreat  that  your  lordship— for  on  you.  I 

E resume.  It  Anally  rests— will  trte  me  from  the  state  I  am  in.  either 
y  my  immediate  recall,  or  by  the  eonfirmation  of  the  trust  and 
authority  of  which  you  have  hitherto  thought  me  deserving.  .  .  . 
The  meanest  drudge,  who  owes  his  daily  subsistence  to  daily  labiour, 
enjoys  a  condition  of  happioess  compared  to  mine,  irtiile  I  am  doomed 
to  share  the  responsibility  of  measures  of  which  I  disapprove,  and  to 
be  an  idle  spectator  of  the  ruin  which  I  cannot  avert.'* 
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lay.     The  great  infbnner's  knowledge  and  tactics 
did  not  extend  beyond  this  producing  of  witnesses, 
who  were  always  to  be  bought  by  any  party  who 
had  money  or  power,  and  for  the  prosecution  as 
well  as  for  the  defence :  he  understood  nothing  of  our 
language,  our  usages,  or  law,  and  he  could  not  be 
made  to  comprehend  how  the  life  of  a  great  man 
like  himself  could  possibly  be  put  in  jeopardy  by 
a  few  crooked  characters  drawn  by  a  reed  or  a  pen 
years  ago.  Impey,  however,  put  on  the  black  cap  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  dealli  in  the  true  Old  Bailey 
form — in  words  difficult  to  be  interpreted  into  Per- 
sian or  Bengalee.     Even  when  made  to  understand 
that  the  matter  was  no  joke  or  ceremony,  the  old 
Hindu  expected  to  be  reprieved;  but  he  was  left  for 
immediate  execution,  and  on  the  5th  of  August 
he  was  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead.   Uni- 
versally known  and  hated  as  he  was,  his  death  made 
a  terrible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  natives. 
Those  who  were  near  enough  to  be  spectators  of  the 
ghastly  and  revolting  novelty  filled  the  glowing  air 
with   shrieks  and   cries.      '^  The  bowlings   and 
lamentations  of  the  poor,  wretched  people,"  says  the 
sheriff,  who  superintended  the   execution,  **•  who 
were  taking  their  last  leave  of  him,  are  not  to  be  de- 
scribed.*'    With  a  sort  of  superstitious  incredulity 
they  could  not  believe  that  it  was  really  intended  to 
put  him  to  death ;  but  when  they  saw  him  tied  up, 
and  the  scaffold  drop  from  under  him,  they  set  up 
a  universal  yell,  and,  with  piercing  cries  of  horror 
and  dismay,  betook  themselves  to  flight,  running, 
many  of  them,  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  and  plunging 
into  that  holy  stream  as  if  to  wash  away  the  pollution 
they  had  contracted  in  viewing  such  a  spectacle.* 
After  hanging  for  the  usual  time  the  body  was 
taken  down  and   delivered  to  the  Brahmins  for 
burning.     It  was  the  novelty,  unsightliness,  and 
publicity  of  the  execution  that  made  this  deep  im- 
pression upon  a  people  that  consider  everything 
new  as  horrible :  if  his  head  had  been  taken  off  in 
prison,  if  he  had  been  tortured  and  cut  to  pieces 
out  of  the  way  of  men's  eyes,  if  he  had  been  poi- 
soned, if  he  had  been  put  to  a  lingering  death  by 
the  daily  administration  of  pousta,  the  detestable 
invention  of  the  country,  there  would  have  been  no 
such  popular  excitement,  and  little  or  no  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  the  event  beyond  the 
ranks  of  his  own  family  and  dependants ;  but,  ex- 
ecuted as  he  was,  the  excitement,  transitory  as  it 
was  vehement,  spread  over  every  part  of  Hindus- 
tan ;   and  the  great  informer,  from  an  object  of 
fear  and  detestation,  became  the  subject  of  pity. 
Like  other  Indians,  and  like  the  people  of  the  East 
in  general,  who  will  fly  timorously   from  every 
chance  of  death  or  of  wounds  in  battle,  and  yet  meet 
their  doom  when  it  is  inevitable  with  a  composure 
and  apathy  of  which  the  bravest  of  Europeans  are 
seldom  capable,  Nuncomar  went  through  his  last 
scenes,  and  the  winding  up  of  all  his  rascalities,  in 
the  most  calm  and  collected  manner.    When  the 
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sheriff  waited  upon  him  the  night  before  his  exe- 
cution, and  ofiered  every  kindness  and  service  in 
his  power,  he  replied  that  he  was  obliged  to  him 
for  his  visit,  that  he  was  grateful  for  all  his  fa- 
vours, which  he  hoped  would  be  continued  to  his 
family,  but  that  fate  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  and 
then,  putting  his  finger  to  his  forehead,  he  said, 
"  The  will  of  the  Almighty  must  be  done."    He 
desired  the  sheriff  to  present  his  respects  to  General 
Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  and 
begged  them  to  protect  his  son.  Rajah  Goordass, 
and  consider  him  henceforward  as  the  real  head  of 
the  Brahmins.     "  His  composure,"  says  the  she- 
riff, **  was  wonderful ;  not  a  sigh  escaped  him,  nor 
the  smallest  alteration  of  voice  or  countenance.'* 
He  busied  himself  in  writing  notes  and  looking 
over  money  accounts  in  his  usual  way.    The  she- 
riff concluded  that  he  had  taken  his  resolution  to 
escape  hanging  by  suicide,  and  fully  expected  to 
find  him  dead  the  next  morning.    But  such  an 
idea  never  enters  into  the  head  of  a  true  Brahmin ; 
and  the  next  morning  he  was  not  only  alive,  ready 
for  death,  but  apparently  without  any  anxiety.    He 
walked  cheerfully  to  the  gate  of  the  gaol,  and  seated 
himself  in  his  palanquin,  looking  around  him  with 
perfect  unconcern.  The  sheriff  did  not  observe  the 
smallest    discomposure  in  his  countenance    and 
manner  at  the  sight  of  the  gallows,  or  any  of  the 
ceremonies  passing  about  it.     To  some  Brahmins 
who  here  waited  upon  him  he  said  only  a  few 
words  to  remind  them  of  what  he  had  previously 
said  concerning  Rajah  Goordass  and  the  care  of 
his  zenana  or  harem.     On  alighting  from  his  pa- 
lanquin he  walked  more  erect  than  he  had  gene- 
rally been  seen  to  do.     At  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
he  put  his  hands  behind  him  to  be  tied  with  a 
handkerchief,  looking  around  him  at  the  same  time 
with   the  utmost  unconcern.      Some  difficulties 
arising  about  the  cloth  which  was  to  be  tied  over 
his  face,  he  told  the  English  that  it  must  not  be 
done  by  one  of  them.    The  sheriff  presented  a 
subaltern  sepoy  who  was  of  the  Brahmin  caste, 
and  who  offered  to  tie  the  doth ;  but  Nuncomar 
pointed  to  a  servant  of  his  own,  who  was  lying  at 
his  feet,  and  bade  him  do  it.    /*  He  had  some 
weakness  in  his  feet,"  says  the  sheriff,  "  which, 
added  to  the  confinement  of  his  hands,  made  him 
mount  the  steps  with  difficulty ;  but  he  showed  not 
the  least  reluctance,  scrambling  rather  forward  to 
get  up.     He  then  stood  erect  on  the  stage,  while  I 
examined  his  countenance  as  steadfastly  as  I  could, 
till  the  cloth  covered  it,  to  see  if  I  could  observe 
the  smallest  symptom  of  fear  or  alarm,  but  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  it."    He  gave  the  signal  by  a 
motion  of  his  foot,  and  he  hung  on  the  rope  as  mo- 
tionless as  if  he  had  been  a  statue  of  wood  or  bronze 
taken  out  of  a  Hindu  pagoda.     His  death  asto- 
nished the  sheriff,  and  the  narrative  of  it,  years 
afler,  made  a  wonderful  impression  in  England, 
where  few  persons  knew  or  reflected  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  fortitude  of  the  East,  so  different  from 
our  own.    Yet  in  reality,  for  his  country,  there  was 
nothingvery  peculiar  in  his  behaviour :  there  it  was 
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the  general  rule  that  cowards  died  like  heroes ;  and 
probably,  out  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
tiiat  witnessed  his  end,  there  were  few  or  none, 
whether  Hindus  or  Mussulmans,  that  would  not, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  have  met  their  doom 
with  the  same  resignation  or  apathy,  or  that  would 
not  have  found  it  all  written  on  their  forehead  by 
the  pen  of  destiny. 

But  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  trial,  the  con- 
duct of  Hastings,  the  judges,  and  others,  the  gene- 
ral impression  and  feeling  of  the  English  people 
were  more  correct ;  nor  can  we  admit  of  any  excuse 
or  palliation  that  we  have  seen  as  yet  offered.  It 
was  questionable  whether,  by  any  stretching  or 
twistmg  of  them,  Nuncomar  could  really  be  made 
amenable  to  English  law  and  our  then  sanguinary 
statutes ;  it  was  questionable  whether  the  weight 
of  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  had  not 
been  made  to  outweigh  the  evidence  on  the  side  of 
the  defence  by  perjury  and  subornation,  the  inhe- 
rent and  universal  vices  of  the  country ;  and  the 
precipitation,  in  a  case  where  the  greatest  caution 
and  circumspection  were  necessary,  was  truly 
monstrous.  Up  to  this  time  no  native  of  any  rank 
had  been  tried  in  our  supreme  court  or  by  our  cri- 
minal code.  Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  judges 
there  was  a  separate  court,  called  the  Phousdary, 
for  the  trial  of  all  offences  by  native  inhabitants. 
In  this  court  there  had  been  one  and  but  one  con- 
viction for  forgery ;  but  this  obscure  prisoner  had 
not  been  hurried  to  execution;  he  had  been  re- 
prieved and  eventually  pardoned.*  In  Nuncomar's 
case  execution  might  and  assuredly  ought  to  have 
been  suspended  until  the  pleasure  of  the  English 
crown  was  known,  or  until  the  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish judges  had  been  received.  That  this  reprieve 
was  not  granted  has  almost  always  been  attributed 
to  Hastings,  and  to  Impey  the  chief-justice.  The 
recent  biographer  of  the  governor-general,  who,  by 
scarcely  admitting  a .  single  fault  or  blemish  in 
the  character  of  his  hero,  really  injures  the  cause 
he  would  defend  and  the  reputation  which  he 
would  purify,  broadly  and  boldly  asserts  that  the 
blame  rests  not  with  Hastings  or  with  Impey,  but 
with  the  majority  of  the  council,  Clavering,  Mon- 
son,  and  Francis.  He  says — *•  For  the  tragedy, 
as  the  death  of  the  criminal  has  been  called,  neither 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  nor  the  governor-general  was  in 
any  manner  accountable ;  nor,  indeed,  could  they 
interfere  to  prevent  it.  The  chief-justice  had 
clearly  no  power  to  stay  the  execution  even  for  a 
day.  His  part  was  played  out  so  soon  as  the  fatal 
word  had  been  spoken,  while  Mr.  Hastings's  share 
of  blame  amounts  to  this  and  no  more — ^that  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  proposed  in  council  that  the 
government  should  exercise  a  privilege  which  con- 
fessedly belonged  to  it.  Probably  Mr.  Hastings 
felt  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  a  pro- 
posal emanating  from  him  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  overruled ;  but  why  were  the  majority 
backward  ?    They  had  the  matter  entirely  in  their 
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own  hands.  By  a  simple  vote  of  their  body  they 
might  have  suspended  the  execution  till  a  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  court  of  directors  at  home. 
Why  did  they,  who  were  so  zealous  in  Nuncomar's 
cause  prior  to  the  conviction,  sit  with  folded  arms 
and  see  their  proteg^  put  to  death  ?  I  think  that, 
in  the  tone  of  their  dispatches  which  succeeded  the 
event,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  during 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  some  clue  may  be  dis- 
covered wherewith  to  thread  our  way  through  the 
labyrinth.  It  might  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
majority  to  save  the  life  of  Nuncomar ;  it  might 
suit  that  purpose  that  they  were  able,  however 
groundlessly,  to  assert  that  '  the  governor-general 
murdered  him  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey.'  For  even  to  this  day  the  impression  has 
not  everywhere  been  removed  that  Mr.  Hastings 
was  censurable  for  failing  to  effect  that  which  he 
had  no  power  to  effect.  The  will  of  the  majority 
was  law.  Had  they  willed  a  reprieve  for  Nunco- 
mar he  must  have  received  the  benefit  of  it.  On 
their  heads,  then,  and  not  on  that  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
must  the  death  of  the  culprit  rest."*  Now  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Hastings  could  have  interfered  as 
governor-general  if  he  had  so  chosen ;  that  Impey 
or  any  of  the  puisne  judges  might  have  interfered 
by  expressing  doubts,  which  they  ought  to  have 
felt,  as  to  points  of  law,  and  by  referring  to  the 
opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  at  home.  This  faculty 
they  would  have  had  in  fJl  cases,  and  if  there^had 
been  no  regulating  act  in  existence ;  but  by  that 
act  the  poioer  teas  absolutely  conferred  vpon 
them  of  respiting  piisoners  tiUthf.  pleasure  of  the 
crown  could  be  known.  And  there  was  another 
party  that  might  have  interfered — a  party  that  by 
some  remarkable  good  fortune  have  escaped  their 
due  share  of  obloquy ;  and  this  party  was  the  jury, 
who  might  have  delayed  the  execution  by  recom- 
mending the  prisoner  to  niercy,  a  recommendation 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  followed 
by  a  full  pardon  from  England ;  or  if  their  recom- 
mendation had  been  addressed  to  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  it  must  have  had  the  effect  of 
staying  the  execution.  In  the  next  argument  of  the 
biographer  an  important  fact  is  overlooked.  Hast- 
ings did  not  indeed  propose  any  reprieve  in  council ; 
but  the  majority  hostile  to  him  did  ask  for  a  reprieve 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  king  should  be  known,  and 
the  court  absolutely  refused  it.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  trio  neither  persevered  in  their  demand 
nor  adopted  any  strong  measure  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion :  it  is  true  that  they  had  the  pow^r  in  their 
hands;  they  had  seized  upon  all  the  powers  of 
government ;  they  had  repeatedly  set  the  authority 
of  Hastings  at  defiance,  voting  another  president  to 
fill  his  chair ;  they  had  interfered  in  matters  of 
far  greater  import,  where  the  life,  not  of  one  scoun- 
drel, but  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  scoundrels, 
was  concerned ;  they  had  broken  treaties  and  al- 
liances of  his  making,  and  had  made  treaties  and 
compacts  of  their  own ;  they  had  declared  to  his 
own  face  and  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  still 
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higher  authorities  at  home,  that  he  was  an  em- 
bezzler,  a  plunderer,  a  conspirator,  and  that  they 
helieved  him  to  he  capable  of  the  darkest  crimes, 
and  Nuncomar  wholly  innocent  of  the  two  charges 
— of  the  conspiracy  on  which  he  was  admitted  to 
bail,  and  of  the  forgery  for  which  he  was  to  be 
tried  for  his  life ;  they  continued  to  defy  his  au- 
thority after  the  event  as  before  it ;  and  everything 
goes  to  prove  that  if  they  had  been  seriously  bent 
on  preserving  the  old  man's  life  they  might  have 
preserved  it.  If  they  had  been  'animated  by  the 
generous  feelings  and  the  enthusiastic  regard  for 
justice  which  Francis  afterwards  laid  claim  to  for 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  they  would  have  risked 
a  hostile  collision  and  actual  civil  war  in  the  streets 
of  Calcutta  rather  than  have  permitted  the  execu- 
tion. In  a  very  short  time  they  did  risk  that  ex- 
tremity, and  upon  much  less  justifiable  grounds. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  they  had  no  very  ex- 
quisite sense  of  justice  and  no  eager  desire  to  save 
Nuncomar;  that  they  must  share  in  the  guilt, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  with  Hastings  and  Impey, 
and  that  this  their  share  of  delinquency  might  pro- 
ceed from  their  wish  to  see  the  governor-general 
and  the  chief-justice  commit  themselves  by  so  dark 
a  deed.  Moreover,  the  death  of  Nuncomar  gave 
them  the  opportunity,  which  they  instantly  seized, 
of  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  Hastings  had  pre- 
cipitated the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  a  trouble- 
some witness,  whose  charges  he  could  not  answer, 
in  order -to  terrify  other  witnesses  from  appear- 
ing against  him.  It  suited  not  their  more  vindic- 
tive drift  to  impute  anything  to  the  exasperation  of 
Hastings,  and  the  personal  hatred  he  had  enter- 
tained of  the  Hindu  for  so  many  years,  although, 
in  our  apprehension,  these  were  the  passions  that 
moved  him,  and  no  fears  or  apprehensions  as  to  any 
disclosures  that  the  hackneyed,  worn-out  informer 
might  produce  against  him.  His  own  letters  show 
that  on  this  one  point  he  was  excited  almost  to 
frenzy ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  habitual  smoothness  of 
his  temper,  and  his  long-imposed  habits  of  self- 
command  and  circumspection,  his  hatred  to  the 
old  Hindu— which  may  very  well  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  self -degrading  recollection  that  he 
had  tampered  with  that  devil,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  employers  had  employed  his  malice  against 
others — had  become  au  ungovernable  fury,  and 
had  ended  in  a  thirst  for  vengeance  which  only 
death  and  a  gibbet  could  satisfy.  With  a  casuistry 
that  often  accompanies  the  most  excited  passions 
he  may  ha^e  reconciled  his  conscience  to  the  deed 
by  persuading  himself  that  he  was  doing  the  world 
a  service  in  freeing  it  from  such  a  man  as  Nun- 
comar, who,  if  he  did  not  merit  death  by  the  par- 
ticular act  for  which  he  was  condemned,  had  me- 
rited it  by  a  hundred  other  acts  of  perfidy  and 
iniquity. 

The  majority  of  the  council  knew  nothing  if  they 
did  not  know  the  conduct  of  Nuncomar  towards 
Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  yet  they  had  supported 
and  courted  the  old  Hindu  notwithstanding  those 
tranaactionB.    Now,  however,  that  the  Hindu  was 


hanged,  they  chose  to  consider  his  rival  as  the 
most  trustworthy  man  in  Bengal ;  and  they  pro- 
posed that  he  should  have  not  only  the  charge  of 
the  young  nabob's  household  instead  of  Goordass, 
whom  they  themselves  had  so  recently  promoted, 
but  also  the  higher  office  of  dewan,  which  he  had 
held  previously  to  his  downfall  and  arrest  in  11*12. 
They  proposed  that  he  should  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  native  penal  courts  as  the  naibs  had 
had  before,  and  that  the  Nizamut  Adaulut  should  be 
removed  from  Calcutta  back  to  Moorshedabad. 
This  latter  measure  went  wholly  to  destroy  the 
achievement  which  Hastings  had  so  much  prided 
himself  upon,  and  which  he  considered  indispen- 
sable to  the  preservation  of  the  English  government 
in  Bengal ;  but  the  three  against  two  carried  their 
proposals  into  execution  by  right  of  their  majority 
and  in  contempt  of  the  opinion  and  remonstrances 
of  the  governor-general.  In  the  same  temper  the 
trio  proceeded  to  condemn  and  destroy  Hastings's 
recently  introduced  system  of  revenue  and  finance, 
a  system  not  without  faults,  but  freer  from  them 
than  the  practice  which  had  preceded  it,  and  far 
less  tyrannical  than  the  old  plan  of  collection  under 
the  native  princes.  Hastings  sent  home  com- 
plaints and  representations,  but  these  now  were 
more  frequently  addressed  to  the  prime  minister 
than  to  the  court  of  directors,  of  whose  opinion 
and  approbation  he  was  long  uncertain,  as  he  rea- 
sonably might  bcf  seeing  with  what  rapidity  they 
could  change  their  plans,  and  with  what  ease  they 
could  condemn  in  one  dispatch  what  they  had  ap- 
proved of  and  applauded  in  another.  He  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  his  arms  were  tied,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  public  business  was  at 
a  stand-still;  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
were  insulted  and  outraged  by  the  majority  of  the 
council,  and  were  only  hindered  from  coming  to 
an  open  rupture  by  his  endeavours,  and  their  own 
regard  to  public  order. 

But  on  the  25th  of  September,  1116,  the  ma- 
jority was  reduced  to  an  equality  by  the  death  of 
Colonel  Monson.  There  thus  remained  only  two 
on  either  side,  but  the  casting-vote  of  the  governor- 
general  gave  him  the  superiority.  *'  It  has  restored 
me  the  constitutional  authority  of  my  station,"  he 
wrote  the  very  next  day  to  the  minister,  "  but  with- 
out absolute  necessity  I  shall  not  think  it  proper  to 
use  it  with  that  effect  which  I  should  give  it  were 
I  sure  of  support  from  home."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  at  once  used  his  re-acquired  authority 
with  boldness  and  effect,  deciding  all  measures  by 
his  casting  vote,  and  leaving  Clavering  and  Francis 
to  declaim  and  protest  as  they  had  recently  left  him 
to  do.  They  had,  however,  suflficient  influence  in 
the  court  of  directors  to  procure  a  strong  repri- 
mand. On  the  4th  of  July,  1111,  the  directors 
wrote  : — '*  To  our  concern  we  find  that  no  sooner 
was  our  council  reduced,  by  the  death  of  Colonel 
Monson,  to  a  number  which  rendered  the  presi- 
dent's casting  vote  of  consequence  to  him,  than 
he  exercised  it  to  invest  himself  with  an  improper 
degree  of  power  in  the  business  of  the  revenue, 
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which  he  could  never  have  expected  from  other 
authority."  But  the  8t(»rm  in  Leadenhall- street 
did  not  disperse  with  this  little  gale.  It  will  he 
remembered  that  Hastings,  in  a  moment  of  de- 
spair, had  announced  to  his  friends  Graham  and 
M'Leane  that  he  thought  of  resigning.  Colonel 
M^Leane,  after  keeping  the  letter  by  him  for  many 
months,  showed  it  to  me  chairman,  deputy-chair- 
man, and  another  director,  and  upon  their  report 
the  resignation  was  formally  accepted  and  a  suc- 
cessor to  Hastings  was  chosen  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Wheler.  Further,  the  court  resolved  that 
General  Clavering,  as  senior  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, should  occupy  the  chair  till  Mr.  Wheler 
arrived.  This  new-named  governor-general  was 
even  presented  to  the  king  and  accepted  as  such. 
The  news  of  these  proceedings  reached  Calcutta 
and  threw  everything  into  fresh  confusion.  Has- 
tings declared  that  the  court  of  directors  could  not 
accept  what  he  had  never  given ;  that  his  letter 
about  resigning  had  been  revoked  by  a  subsequent 
letter;  that  Colonel  M'Leane  had  no  authority  to 
show  a  letter  written  in  the  confidence  of  friendship, 
and  expressive  merely  of  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  that  nothing  in  that  letter  amounted  to  a 
tender  of  his  resignation,  and  that,  even  if  it  had 
contained  anything  of  that  sort,  it  was  annulled 
by  the  second  letter,  written  not  many  weeks  after, 
and  strongly  declaring  his  intention  to  remain  at 
his  post.  He  refused  to  submit  to  General  Cln- 
vering's  taking  the  chair,  and  he  summoned  the 
council  to  assemble  under  his  own  presidency  as 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  Clavering  insisted  ou 
bis  right,  and  summoned  the  council  in  his  own 
name,  i  Barwell  attended  the  summons  of  Has- 
tings, Francis  that  of  Clavering ;  and  thus  there 
were  two  councils  or  parties,  each  claiming  the 
supreme  authority.  The  general  and  Francis  met  at 
the  usual  council-table ;  Hastings  and  Barwell  at  the 
board  of  revenue.  The  general  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  oaths  as  governor-general  ad  in- 
ierim^  and  to  deliberate  and  preside.  Hastings  re- 
quested the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  attend 
him  at  the  revenue-board  to  give  him  their  opinion, 
llie  judges  met  immediately,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
for  the  general  had  got  possession  of  all  the  dis- 
patches from  Europe,  and  refused  to  deliver  them 
up.  Hasting  assured  the  judges,  in  writing,  that  if, 
upon  inspection  of  the  papers,  they  should  find  any 
act  of  his  from  which  his  resignation  could  be 
deduced,  he  would  immediatelv  vacate  the  chair. 
Clayering  and  Francis  then  enclosed  copies  of  some 
of  the  £spatches  upon  which,  they  said,  their 
claims  were  indubitably  and  immovably  grounded : 
they  did  not  offer  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  but  they  agreed  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  their  orders  as  a  council  till  the  judges  had  given 
their  opinion.  In  the  mean  while  Clavering  de- 
manded the  keys  of  the  fort  and  treasury,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  commandant  of  the  fort  re- 
quiring his  obedience;  and  Hastings,  not  idle, 
clenched  the  keys  with  a  firmer  grasp,  sent  oppo- 
site orders  to  the  commandant,  and  showed  the 


fullest  determination  of  meeting  force  by  force. 
The  sword  of  civil  war  seemed  half  unsheathed. 
But  the  military  man  cooled  at  the  sight  of  this 
unexpected  boldness  in  the  civilian.  The  judges 
were  most  decisively  and  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  illegal  in  General  Clavenng  to 
assume  the  chair  or  otherwise  persevere  in  his 
course ;  and  thereupon  both  the  general  and 
Francis  succumbed  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
judges  agreeing  to  acquiesce  in  their  judgment. 
Francis,  however,  absented  himself  when  the  coun- 
cil met  under  the  presidency  of  Hastings,  and 
would  not  apologise  for  his  absebce.  With  his 
decided  majority,  that  is  to  say  himself,  with  his 
casting  vote,  and  Mr.  Barwell  against  General 
Clavering,  Hastings  now  carried  a  resolution  that 
the  general,  by  taking  the  oaths  as  governor-gene- 
ral, &c.,  had  actually  vacated  his  seat  as  senior 
counsellor,  and  could  no  longer  sit  at  the  board  in 
any  capacity.  But  here  the  judges  refused  to  go 
along  with  him»  and  Hastings  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  compromise  dictated  by  the  judges. 
The  hostile  parties  consented  to  refer  their  several 
claims  to  England  for  decision,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  leave  everything  at  Calcutta  as  it  stood  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  packet.* 

Mr.  Middleton  was  sent  again  to  reside  at  Oude, 
and  Mr.  Bristow,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the 
trio,  was  recalled ;  Mr.  Francis  Fowke,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Fowke,  was  recalled  from  Benares, 
and  other  changes  were  made  in  favour  of  Hast- 
ings's friends.  Colonel  Monson's  place  in  the 
council  was  soon  supplied  by  Mr.  Wheler,  who, 
though  he  came  out  as  governor-general,  consented 
to  fill  an  inferior  post,  and  commonly  voted  with 
Francis ;  but  before  that  party  could  recover  their 
confidence  it  was  again  reduced  to  a  minority  by 
the  loss  of  General  Clavering.  On  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember, 1777»  Hastings  wrote  to  a  private  friend :-~ 
'*  The  death  of  Sir  John  Clavering  has  produced  a 
state  of  quiet  in  our  councils  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  preserve  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  which  may  be  allotted  to  me.  The  interests 
of  the  company  will  benefit  by  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  not  suffer  as  they  have  done  by  the  effects 
of  a  divided  administration." 

It  was  high  time  that  there  should  be  more 
unanimity,  for  danger  was  approaching  on  various 
sides.  Most  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  who  had  been 
parties  to  the  treaty  with  Colonel  Upton  were  al- 
ready weary  of  their  bargain ;  fresh  intrigues  and 
combinations  were  forming  at  Poona,  and  a  French 
ship  had  put  into  one  of  the  Mahratta  ports,  and  a 
French  agent  was  reported  to  be  living  at  Poona  and 
exercising  great  influence  in  that  capital.  The 
war  in  our  American  colonies  was  ragmg,  and,  aa 
Frenchmen  of  name  and  rank  were  taking  part  in 
it  without  any  declaration  of  war  from  the  court  of 
Versailles  to  the  court  of  St.  James's,  it  was  not 
imagined  that  the  French  would  be  very  scru- 
pulous in  India,  where,  in  fact,  they  had  never  once 
ceased  their  intrigues  since  the  treaty  of  Paris  had 

•  HuUa(«*i  Utten  to  Ifr.  Sjrkei  ud  Lord  North. 
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restored  Pondicherry  and  allowed  them  their  fac- 
tory at  Chandemagore.  Besides,  every  letter  from 
England  complained  of  the  interference  of  France 
in  the  American  quarrel,  and  announced  hostilities 
with  that  power  as  inevitable.  The  presidency  of 
Bombay,  who  were  nearest  to  Uie  scene  of  Mah- 
ratta  intrigue,  and  likely  to  be  most  affected  by  it, 
wrote  alarming  letters  to  the  supreme  council  at 
Calcutta,  and  recommended  a  new  dliance  with 
Ragoba,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the 
French  and  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  They  were  eager 
for  the  recovery  of  Bassein  and  the  other  territory 
which  had  been  given  up  by  Colonel  Upton ;  and 
their  last  advices  informed  them  that  the  court  of 
directors  disapproved  in  ioto  of  that  treaty,  and 
thought  that  much  more  advantageous  terms,  t.  e. 
more  territory  and  more  revenue,  might  have 
been  secured  bv  supporting  Ragoba.  Hastings, 
too,  disapproved  that  treaty — ^the  work  of  Claver- 
ii)g,  Monson,  and  Francis — which  he  would  have 

Prevented  at  the  time  if  he  had  bera  able.  The 
iahrattas  had  scarcely  performed  one  article  of 
it  when  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Lubin  arrived  at 
Poona  with  letters  and  presents  irom  Louis  XVI. 
The  govemoivgeneral,  who  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  reflect  on  the  best  means  the  English 
possessed  of  defending  their  Indian  empire,  and 
the  most  likely  means  the  French  had  for  recover- 
ing their  ascendancy,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  greatest  danger  would  proceed  from  a 
union  of  the  French  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  that 
any  attempt' of  that  kind  ought  to  be  met  on  the 
instant,  and,  if  possible,  prevented  by  arms,  leagues, 
combinations,  by  the  utmost  exercise  of  our  power 
and  policy.  At  this  critical  juncture  he  received 
intelligence  that  there  was  a  fresh  quarrel  among 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  at  Poona,  who  constituted  a 
aort  of  regency ;  and  that  a  powerAil  faction  headed 
by  Baboo  had  resolved  to  declare  for  Ra^ba,  and 
had  actually  applied  to  the  English  at  Bombay  for 
assistance.  It  appeared  also  that  the  presidency 
of  Bombay  had  committed  itself  to  this  party  by 
promises  or  encouragements,  and  that  its  territo- 
ries would  be  in  danger  if  the  faction  opposed  to 
Baboo  and  Ragoba  should  prevail  in  this  new  con- 
test. Without  hesitation  Hastings  proposed  in 
council  that  every  assistance  should  be  given  in 
men  and  money,  and  that  an  army  should  be  sent 
from  Calcutta  to  Bombay.  He  was  supported  by 
Barwell,  and  opposed  by  Francis  and  Wheler,  who 
protested  as  usual ;  but,  as  usual,  the  governor- 
general's  casting-vote  settled  the  matter.  Ten 
lacs  of  rupees  were  immediately  sent  to  Bombay 
by  bills ;  and  on  the  33rd  of  February  orders  were 
issued  for  assembling  an  army  at  Culpee,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hooghlj  river,  and  about  thirty-three 
miles  in  a  straight  Ime  below  Calcutta.  There  then 
arose  a  fresh  dispute  in  council  as  to  the  properest 
way  of  sending  these  troops  on  their  long  journey : 
if  diey  went  Inr  sea  they  would  have  to  go  round 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  immense  peninsula  of 
India,  and  it  was  not  the  proper  season  for  such  a 
yoyage»  nor  were  there  transport!  to  carry  the 


troops,  or  ships  of  war  to  give  them  convoy :  to 
make  such  a  march  bv  land  was  a  bold  idea  that 
had  not  yet  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  any 
Anglo-Indian,  soldier  or  statesman ;  but  Hastings, 
who  had  studied  the  capabilities  of  the  native 
troops,  who  had  a  high  reliance  on  their  steadiness 
and  powers  of  endurance,  and  who  had  long  wished 
for  an  opportunity  to  show  the  might  of  uie  com- 
pany to  some  of  the  princes  and  potentates  of  the 
interior,  who,  from  the  remoteness  of  their  situa- 
tion, had  hitherto  remained  strangers  to  it,  or  but 
very  insufficiently  informed  upon  it,  after  consult- 
ing with  some  officers,  confidentlv  proposed  the 
land  march  right  across  the  peninsula — a  peninsula 
vast  enough  to  be  called  a  continent — ^through  the 
hostile  and  unknown  regions  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay.  Francis  and  Wheler  again  protested: 
according  to  some  accounts,  even  his  constant 
echo,  Barwell,  was  silent  or  doubtful  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  Hastings  ordered  the  hazardous  march 
on  his  own  responsibility.*  The  army  was  com- 
posed of  six  native  battalions,  a  corps  of  native 
cavalry,  furnished  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  a 
company  of  native  artillery,  altogether  amounting 
to  103  European  officers,  6624  native  troops,  with 
31,000  followers,  including  the  bazar,  carriers  of 
baggage,  servants  of  officers,  and  families  of  sepoys ; 
and  this  host  had  to  march  upwards  of  1000  miles 
through  countries  where  nearly  every  kind  of 
obstacle  had  to  be  overcome.  The  command 
was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Leslie,  who  did  not  prove 
worthy  of  executing  so  daring  and  brilliant  a  con- 
ception. Except  the  officers  there  were  no  British 
or  Europeans  of  any  other  nation.    The  army  be- 

Cits  march  on  the  12th  of  June,  1778  ;  and  it 
not  proceeded  far  when  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Baldwin,  the  English  consul  at  Cairo,  brought  to 
Calcutta  the  news  that  war  had  been  declared  both 
in  London  and  Paris.  Francis  and  Wheler  then 
insisted  that  the  army  should  be  recalled,  as  they 
considered  that  Bengal  was  as  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  the  French  as  Bombay,  and  as  some  great 
difficulties  were  ahready  presenting  themselves  to 
the  advance  of  the  troops ;  but  Hastings  insisted 
that  the  army  should  go  on,  and  that  the  river 
Hooghly,  Calcutta,  and  Bengal  could  be  very  well 
defended  without  it.  Clive  himself  could  not 
have  kicked  down  obstacles  and  projected  delays 
or  have  acted  in  all  respects  with  more  deter- 
mination than  did  Hastings  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion. He  seized  Chandemagore,  which  had  not 
been  re-fortified,  and  all  the  French  factories  in 
Bengal :  he  sent  orders  to  the  presidency  of  Madras 
to  occupy  Pondicherry  instantly— but,  in  infraction 
of  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  Pondicherry  had  been  re- 
fortified,  and  could  not  be  taken  without  a  desperate 
siege^ — he  threw  up  strong;  works  near  Calcutta ; 
and,  still  further  to  impede  the  approach  to  that 

*  CaptoSn  WUlUmi  'of  the  Bengal  army,  Hblorical  Aiwooat  of 
the  EUe  and  Progrew  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infkntry,  flrom  its  first 
formation  In  1767  to  17M.— Hastings,  hoirever.  says  ia  his  lottsts 
that  Mr.  Barwellf  whoso  ailvioe  he  had  taken  In  ail  his  measwos, 
ooncarredalso  In  this,  while  Francis  and  Whel«r  oppoeed  and  pro* 
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capital,  he  collected  a  vast  number  of  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  shapes,  and  riggiogs,  and  improvised  a  regu- 
lar marine  establishment ;  be  raised  nine  new  bat- 
talions of  sepoys  and  a  numerous  corps  of  native 
artillery ;  and,  being  thus  perfectly  at  ease  in  this 
quarter,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  westward,  to 
the  march  of  the  army  and  to  the  proceedings  at 
Poona  and  Bombay.  Previously  to  the  first  move 
of  the  troops  he  had  sent  letters  and  presents  to 
several  of  the  native  princes  through  whose  terri- 
tories the  army  must  pass ;  he  had  almost  settled 
the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  and  close  alliance  with 
the  Mahratta  ruler,  or  Rajah,  of  Berar,  whose  terri- 
tories were  most  extensive  and  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  western  coast, 
and  whose  power  and  consideration  were  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  any  Mahratta  prince  of  the  time. 
Colonel  Jjeslie  had  been  instructed  to  conciliate 
and  captivate  the  goodwill  of  the  rulers  and  people 
of  all  the  districts  through  which  his  line  of  march 
lay ;  but,  as  he  was  to  go  on  at  all  events,  he  was 
to  fight  his  way  where  he  could  not  win  it  by  gentle 
means.  The  army  met  with  a  feeble  resistance  in 
crossing  the  river  Jumna  from  a  Mahratta  chief 
called  Ballajee.  This  chief  also  engaged  the  young 
Rajah  of  Bondilcund  to  oppose  it,  and  as  the  forces 
advanced  in  Bondilcund  they  were  frequently 
harassed  and  occasionally  saw  their  supplies  of 
provisions  intercepted ;  but  a  spirited  and  success- 
ful attack  made  on  their  principal  post,  not  far 
from  Chatterpoor,  completely  disconcerted  the 
rajah  and  Ballajee,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
to  a  respectful  distance.  Af^r  this  action  Leslie 
was  joined  by  an  elder  brother  of  the  raiah,  who 
laid  claim  to  his  throne,  and  by  several  other  Bon- 
dilcund chiefs — for,  go  where  they  would,  the 
English  found  factions,  disputed  successions,  and 
other  mad  contentions  to  tempt  their  ambition  and 
furnish  means  for  its  gratification.  Hastings,  how- 
ever, did  not  wish  Leslie  to  engage  for  the  present 
in  these  particular  contests.  **  The  rest  of  the 
march,"  wrote  the  governor-general,  **  will  be 
easy  and  creditable  if  Colonel  Leslie  does  not  en- 
tangle himself  in  the  domestic  contests  of  the  two 
brothers,  to  which  his  inducements  are  strong  and 
his  provocations  great  He  was  on  the  30th  of 
July  at  Chatterpoor,  where  he  had  been  for  some 
time  detained  for  the  repair  of  his  carriages.  He 
writes  that  he  was  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  it. 
I  wish  he  had.  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  he  advances. 
I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  in  a  hurry."*  But  Colonel 
Leslie  was  less  in  a  hurry  than  Hastings  desired ; 
for,  having  reached  Rajaghur,  a  principal  city  of 
Bondilcund,  on  the  17th  of  August,  he  halted  there 
for  a  long  time  and  entered  into  various  private 
negotiations  with  the  pretender  and  other  chiefs  of 
that  country,  in  doing  which  it  was  suspected  that 
he  had  an  eye  to  his  own  private  interest.  But 
the  delay  is  certainly  in  part  attributable  to  the 
indecision  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  under 
whose  orders  Leslie  had  been  told  to  consider  him- 
self from  the  moment  he  passed  the  Jumna.     It 

•  Letter  to.SaU van,  daU<UUi  August,  1778. 


is  true  that  embarrassing  incidents  had  occurred  at 
Poona — that  the  treaty  with  Ragoba  and  the  cause 
of  that  chief  had  not  run  so  smoothly  as  the  Bom- 
bay politicians  had  anticipated;  but  still  their 
conduct  must  be  considered  as  a  near  approach  to 
the  very  perfection  of  absurdity.  They  sent  an 
order  to  Leslie  to  suspend  his  march,  alleging  their 
apprehensions  of  the  risk  and  expense,  and  the 
dissent  of  two  of  the  members  of  their  council  from 
the  original  plan.  *'  A  strange  reason  this  for  a 
majority!"  exclaimed  contemptuously  the  go- 
vernor-general of  Bengal,  whose  majority  depended 
on  his  own  voice,  and  whose  ears  constantly  rung 
with  the  dissents  and  protests  of  Francis  and 
Wheler.  Two  or  three  days  after  this  first  order 
the  Bombay  magnates  sent  Leslie  another  order, 
revoking  the  former  one  and  pressing  for  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  army.  More  than  one  familiar 
proverb  will  explain  the  condition  in  which  Leslie 
found  himself.  Of  a  weak  and  irresolute  charac- 
ter himself,  and  probably  not  entirely  free  from 
the  motives  imputed  to  him  of  money-making  and 
present-seeking,  he  remained  where  he  was  in 
Bondilcund,  justifying  his  inactivity  by  showing 
that  an  army  which  was  to  advance  from  Bombay 
to  meet  him  had  not  taken  the  field,  and  that  that 
presidency  had  done  nothing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  distractions  at  Poona,  or  to  pave  the  way 
for  his  advance  at  the  points  where  it  would  become 
most  dangerous.  On  their  side  the  presidency  of 
Bombay  excused  their  inactivity  by  representing 
that  the  leadmg  members  of  their  party  at  Poona, 
from  whom  assistance  was  expected,  had  been  scat- 
tered or  put  into  prison,  and  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  calculating  the  chances  of  Ragoba's 
success.  Hastings  thought  it  necessary  to  recall 
Colonel  Leslie  to  Bengal,  and  to  confide  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Goddard, 
a  much  more  active  and  enterprising  officer,  who 
had  been  bis  second  in  command.  By  the  same 
courier  he  wrote  letters  to  the  Rajah  of  Bondilcund 
and  his  competitors,  disavowing  the  acts  of  Colonel 
Leslie,  and  declaring  all  his  treaties  and  agree- 
ments invalid.  It  is  possible  that  the  loitering 
commander  might  have  been  brought  to  account 
at  Calcutta  for  some  of  his  bargains  ;  but  he  died 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  several  days  before  the 
sentence  of  recall  could  reach  him.*  Goddard, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  full  colonel,  was  immediately 
freed  from  the  orders  which  had  tied  the  hands 
and  feet  of  his  predecessor  :  he  was  instantly  re- 
leased from  the  authority  of  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  which  might  intemipt  but  could  not 
promote  his  success.  He  forthwith  quitted  "  the 
detested  land  of  Bondilcund,"  and,  taking  the  road 
through  Malwa,  he  continued  his  march  a  long 

•  "  Tlio  wild  conduct  of  Colonel  Leslie/'  laid  Haatinn.  *•  de- 
prived me  of  every  hope  of  effeetiug  uy  uaefnl  purpoie  with  the  de- 
tachment while  he  had  the  command  of  it.  .  .  .  Imrtead  of  pur«niar 
the  route  which  hud  been  tireecribed  him.  he  loitered  awav  four 
month!  in  Bondilcund,  busied  in  the  paltry  work  of  iioeommoiattnc 
the  domestic  contests  of  that  goTernment,  and  making  treaties  of 
alliance  witlithe  n^ah  and  his  mean  attendants.  These  wen  direct 
iniyineementa  of  his  pofitiTe  inslraetioiis.'  ^-Letter  to  SuUvtm,  < 
nth  November,  1778.  ^  ' 
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while  in  peace,  ease,  and  plenty,  without  experi- 
enciog  or  expecting  any  of  the  many  impediments 
which  Leslie  had  so  long  complained  of.*  He 
soon  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  and  reached  the  city 
of  Nagpoor,  which  Hastings  with  a  prospective 
glance  declared  to  be  the  exact  and  proper  centre 
of  all  our  possessions  and  connexions  in  India! 
By  the  Ist  of  December  Goddard  had  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  Mahrattas  of  Berar. 
Here  he  received  dispatches  from  Bombay  ac- 
quainting him  that  they  had  at  last  put  an  army  in 
motion  for  Poona,  and  expected  that  he  would  meet 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  This  Bom- 
bay force,  4500  strong,  under  Colonel  Egerton, 
quitted  the  coast,  advanced  boldly  through  the 
ghauts,  arrived  at  Condala,  and  by  the  4th  of 
January,  1179,  were  in  full  march  for  Poona,  with 
twenty-five  days'  provision  in  hand.  Loose  squa- 
drons of  Mahratta  horse  kept  skirmishing  and  re- 
treating before  them,  but  Colonel  Egerton  could 
nowhere  see  the  friendly  Mahratta  army  which  Ra- 
goba  had  assured  him  would  repair  to  his  standard. 
Ragoba,  who  was  accompanying  Egerton  with  a 
very  diminutive  force,  and  who  had  received  a 
considerable  loan  from  the  Bombay  government, 
was  taken  to  task;  but  he  represented  that  the 
wavering  Mahratta  chiefs  were  not  likely  to  join 
until  the  English  should  have  obtained  some  de- 
cisive advantage.  Egerton,  therefore,  kept  ad- 
vancing till  the  9th  of  January,  when  he  was 
only  sixteen  miles  from  Poona,  in  which  neigh- 
bourhood he  was  to  meet  and  furm  a  junction  with 
Goddard.  But  here  a  halt  was  suddenly  ordered, 
for  a  large  army  of  Mahratta  horse  was  seen  in 
front.  Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  Bombay  government  had  sent  two  civil 
commissioners  to  share  the  authority  and  direct 
the  movements  of  Egerton.  The  civilians  allowed 
themselves  to  be  overcome  by  unmanly  fears,  and, 
upon  pretext  that  the  subsistence  of  the  troops 
would  be  very  precarious  if  they  advanced — they 
had  still  in  camp  provisions  for  eighteen  days ! — 
they  ordered  a  retreat.  The  Mahratta  army  of 
horse  followed  them  and  almost  enveloped  them, 
cut  to  pieces  [three  or  four  hundred  men,  and  car- 
ried off  the  greater  part  of  their  baggage  and  pro- 
visions. The  two  commissioners  fell  into  a  state 
of  helplessness  and  despair;  and  even  Colonel 
Egerton  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  carry  back 
the  army  to  Bombay.  The  three  deserved  hang- 
ing, and  two  of  them,  who  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  this  precipitate  and  wretchedly  managed  retreat, 
were  well  nigh  incurring  the  risk  of  a  worse  fate. 
A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Mahrattas  to  know 
upon  what  terms  they  would  condescend  to  permit 
their  quiet  march  back  to  the  coast.  The  Mahratta 
chiefs  demanded  that  Ragoba  should  be  delivered  to 
them.  With  this  demand  Colonel  Egerton  and 
the  commissioners  complied,  excusing  this  breach  of 
honour  and  hospitality  by  alleging,  what  was  pro- 
bably true  enough,  that  Ragoba,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

•  Letter  to  SoUnn* 


When  the  Mahratta  chiefs  had  got  Ragoba  into 
their  hands  they  asked  another  price  for  permitting 
the  retreat,  and  this  was  nothing  less  than  a  new 
treaty  by  which  the  English  should  agree  to  give 
up  all  the  acquisitions  they  had  made  in  that  part 
of  India  since  the  year  1156,  and  send  orders  to 
Colonel  Goddard  to  return  peaceably  to  Bengal. 
Egerton  and  the  commissioners  did  as  they  were 
commanded,  and  signed  a  treaty  to  this  effect.  The 
Mahratta  chiefs  then  asked  for  hostages,  intimating 
that  they  must  be  men  of  importance.  The  army 
recommended  that  the  two  commissioners  should 
be,'  delivered  over  to  them ;  but  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  two  other  civilians  should  be  sent  to 
the  Mahratta  camp.  The  dishonoured  army  was 
then  told  it  might  pursue  its  march  to  Bombay 
without  fear  of  molestation.  In  the  mean  while 
Goddard  had  continued  advancing  upon  Poona,  in 
the  full  confidence  that  he  should  meet  Egerton 
and  his  army  near  that  city.  But  when  he  reached 
Boorhampoor,  the  ancient  capital  of  Candeish,  980 
miles  from  Calcutta  by  the  route  he  had  taken, 
Goddard  too  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  perplexing 
letters  and  advices.  By  one  letter  from  the  field 
commissioners,  written  in  compliance  with  their 
treaty,  he  was  told  that  he  must  retrace  his  steps ; 
by  another  from  the  same  field  commissioners  he 
was  told  that  he  must  pay  no  attention  to  what  they 
had  said ;  but  these  lack-brains  gave  him  no  ac- 
count or  intelligible  hint  of  what  had  befallen  their 
Bombay  army.  In  this  state  of  doubt  Goddard 
remained  at  Boorhampoor  till  the  5th  of  February, 
when  he  learned  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Luckily 
he  was  no  Egerton  and  had  no  field  commissioners 
with  him.  He  resolved  not  to  be  bound  by  a 
treaty  made  by  fools  and  cowards,  who  had  no 
authority  over  him  or  his  movements,  and  no  right 
to  include  him  in  their  disgrace ;  ar.d  he  bravely 
determined  to  continue  his  march  to  the  western 
coast,  avoiding  Poona,  where  the  game  for  the  pre- 
sent was  lost,  and  making  direct  for  Surat,  where 
he  would  be  in  an  English  settlement,  with  the 
sea  open  to  Bombay,  and  ready  to  act  as  occasion, 
or  his  orders  from  Calcutta,  might  require.  But 
Surat  was  nearly  250  miles  off,  the  disposition  of 
the  intervening  country  very  doubtfiil,  and  a  great 
and  increasing  army  of  the  Mahratta  cavahy  was 
hanging  on  his  rear.  His  decision  and  rapidity, 
the  discipline  and  altogether  admirable  conduct  of 
his  native  Bengal  infantry,  could  alone  save  him 
from  destruction  or  dishonour.  But  he  and  his 
army,  wherever  they  went,  were  preceded  by  the 
sweet  odour  of  a  good  name.  In  the  course  of 
their  long  and  toilsome  march,  no  plundering,  no 
excesses,  no  insults  or  wrongs  of  any  kind  had 
been  permitted.  Hence  the  country  people  flocked 
to  supply  him  with  provisions,  and  to  render  him 
such  information  and  services  as  they  could.  From 
Boorhampoor  to  the  coast  his  route  lay  through  the 
most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  fields  of  Hindustan, 
thickly  dotted  with  open  villages  and  defenceless 
towns,  with  property  in  them,  and  commodities  and 
luxuries  most  tempting  to  the  sepoys;  but  nothing 
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was  touched,  nothing  taken  without  heing  paid  for, 
and  thus  the  inhahitants,  instead  of  flying  and  con- 
cealing their  provisions  and  property,  as  they  ever 
had  done  at  the  approach  of  an  army,  quietly  pur- 
sued their  occupations,  or  thronged  to  relieve  his 
wants  hy  a  traffic  equally  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
Goddard  and  his  sepoys  performed  the  250  miles' 
march  in  nineteen  days,  and  entered  Surat  amidst 
acclamations.  They  had  achieved  a  triumph  more 
valuable  than  any  victory :  they  had  left  a  moral 
impression  which  could  not  be  soon  effaced,  and 
which  was  scarcely  overrated  by  Hastings.  "  Be 
assured,"  wrote  the  governor-general  to  one  of  the 
directors,  **  that  the  successful  and  steady  progress 
of  a  part,  and  that  known  to  be  but  a  small  part, 
of  the  military  force  of  Bengal  from  the  Jumna  to 
Surat  has  contributed  more  than  perhaps  our  more 
splendid  achievements  to  augment  our  military 
reputation,  and  to  confirm  the  ascendant  of  our 
influence  over  all  the  powers  of  Hindustan.  To 
them  as  to  ourselves,  the  attempt  appeared  asto- 
nishing and  impracticable,  because  it  had  never 
before  been  made  or  suggested.  It  has  shown 
what  the  British  are  capable  of  effecting."*  God- 
dard was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  and 
soon  received  the  commands  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil to  take  upon  himself  all  future  wars  or  negoti- 
ations with  the  Mahrattas.  Raeoba,  escaping  from 
his  confinement  at  Poona,  took  refuge  in  Surat. 
Goddard  proposed  an  amicable  treaty  with  the 
Poona  regency  or  confederacy,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  annul  the  dishonourable  treaty 
extorted  from  Egerton  and  the  field  commissioners, 
and  give  up  all  connexion  with  the  French.  The 
Mahratta  chiefs  replied  that  they  would  enter  upon 
no  negotiation  until  Ragoba  was  given  up  and 
Salsette  restored  to  them.  Upon  this  Goddard 
prepared  for  the  field,  which  he  took  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1780.  In  a  few  days  he  reduced 
the  fortress  of  Dubhoy  and  carried  by  storm  the 
important  city  of  Ahmedabad,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Guzerat.  He  was  recalled  in  the  direction  of 
Surat  by  intelligence  that  a  Mahratta  army  under 
the  two  great  chiefs  or  princes,  Scindia  and  Holkar, 
was  approaching  that  city.  On  the  8th  of  March 
his  rapid  marches  had  brought  him  up  with  this 
army.  It  was  40,000  strong,  but  he  resolved  to 
attack  it  that  very  night.  But  the  attack  was  pre- 
vented by  a  letter  from  one  of  the  two  hostages 
whom  Egerton  had  lefl  in  the  hands  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, and  who  now  intimated  that  those  chiefs  were 
desirous  of  peace,  and  inclined  to  purchase  it  upon 
Goddard's  terms.  Scindia  even  liberated  the  two 
hostages,  and  sent  them  to  the  English  camp  with 
a  vakeel,  or  agent,  to  open  negotiations.  But,  as 
Scindia  wished  to  bargain  for  the  person  of  Ragoba, 
who  was  following  Goddard,  and  as  he  and  Holkar 
were  soon  suspected  of  a  design  to  waste  the  time 
until  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  should  interrupt  the 
campaign,  the  general  broke  off  the  negotiations. 
By  the  more  rapid  movements  of  their  cavalry 
Scindia  and  Holkar  were  for  many  days  enabled  to 

*  Letter  to  Sulivan,  as  giTvn  by  Mr.  Gleig. 


avoid  an  attack ;  but  on  the  3rd  of  April,  between 
night  and  morning,  Goddard  with  a  small  but  se- 
lect part  of  his  army  surprised  them  in  their  camp 
and  gave  them  a  thorough  defeat.  Flying  in  the 
greatest  confusion  to  the  ghauts]  the  Mahrattas  left 
Goddard  undisputed  master  of  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Having  taken 
possession  of  the  principal  towns,  Goddard  put  his 
army  into  cantonments. 

In  the  mean  time  Hastings  had  formed  an 
alliance  vnth  a  Hindu  prince,  commonly  called  the 
Ranna  of  Gohud,  who  possessed  an  extensive  hilly 
country  on  the  Jumna,  between  the  territories  of 
the  great  Mahratta  Scindia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Oude;  and  Captain  Popham  with  a  small  force 
had  been  detached  to  assist  the  Ranna  in  expelling 
a  Mahratta  invasion.  Popham  had  taken  the  field 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  had  not  only 
driven  out  the  Af  ahrattas  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Ranna,  but  had  crossed  the  Smd,  had  followed  them 
into  their  own  territory,  and  had  taken  by  storm 
the  fortress  of  Lahar,  the  capital  of  Cutchwagar. 
Hastings  recommended  the  immediate  reinforcing 
of  Popham  as  an  officer  capable  of  shaking  the  power 
of  Scmdia  and  Holkar  in  the  heart  of  their  own 
country.  Francis  protested  against  any  extension 
of  the  war,  but  it  was  resolved  to  send  another  de- 
tachment Before  it  had  time  to  arrive  Popham 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  daring  took  by  esca- 
lade the  fortress  of  Gualior,  one  of  the  very  strongest 
and  most  important  places  in  all  India,  built  upon 
a  lofly  and  almost  perpendicular  rock,  and  then 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison.  Scindia  had 
made  it  a  gp-and  depdt  for  artillery  and  military 
stores.  The  brave  young  Bruce,  who  led  the  es- 
calading  and  storming  party,  was  one  of  a  family 
insensible  to  danger — ^he  was  brother  to  Bruce,  the 
Abyssinian  traveller.  Gualior  had  long  been 
deemed  impregnable  by  the  natives :  it  was  only 
about  190  miles  from  Delhi,  and  not  more  than  50 
from  Agra,  which  was  then  Scindia's  capital.  The 
Mahrattas  abandoned  all  the  neighbouring  country 
and  carried  terror  and  dismay  into  Agra.  The 
opposition  to  this  brilliant  campaign  of  Popham 
was  about  the  last  public  act  in  India  of  Francis. 
A  hollow  reconciliation  had  been  effected  between 
the  governor-general  and  this  member  of  the  su- 
preme council,  Francis  agreeing  to  cease  or  mo- 
derate his  opposition,  and  Hastings  agreeing  to 
allow  Francis  a  larger  share  in  the  distribution  of 
places  of  honour  and  profit.  But  the  temper  of 
one  of  these  contracting  parties  was  uncontrollable, 
and  so  were  the  suspicions  and  antipathies  of  the 
other.  If  Hastings  on  vital  occasions  could  sus- 
pend his  resentments,  he  was  not  of  a  forgiving 
temper ;  and  Francis  had  offered  him  insults  diffi- 
cult to  be  forgiven  by  any  man,  unless  on  a  death- 
bed. He  attributed  the  far  greater  part  of  the  agony 
of  mind  he  had  endured,  and  of  the  yisks  he  had 
run,  to  the  "  incendiary  impressions  "  of  the  ex- 
clerk  of  the  war-office.  **  Francis,"  said  he  to  a 
confidential  correspondent,  *'  is  the  vilest  fetcher 
and  carrier  of  tales  to  set  friends,  and  even  the  most 
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intimate  friendB,  at  variance,  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew.  Even  the  apparent  levity  of  his  ordinary 
behaviour  is  but  a  cloak  to  deception."*  The  go- 
vernor-general moreover  felt  that  he  was  not  go- 
vernor so  long  as  Francis  remained  as  a  check 
upon  him ;  and  never  was  man  more  eager  for  a 
single  and  supreme  authority,  or  what  he  called 
'*  an  undivided  form  of  government."  Even  after 
his  compact  with  Francis  he  declared  with  bitter- 
ness— "  I  am  not  governor.  All  the  powers  I 
possess  are  those  of  preventing  the  rule  from  fall- 
ing into  worse  hands  than  my  own.  ...  I  came 
to  this  government  when  it  subsisted  on  borrowed 
resources,  and  when  its  powers  were  unknown  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  country  which  it  held  in 
concealed  and  unprofitable  subjection.  I  saw  it 
grow  into  wealth  and  national  consequence,  and 
again  sink  into  a  decline  that  must  infallibly  end 
it,  if  a  very  speedy  remedy  be  not  applied.  Its 
present  constitution  is  made  up  of  discordant  parts, 
and  contains  the  seeds  of  death  in  it.  I  am  mo- 
rally certain  that  the  resoiu-ces  of  this  country,  in 
the  hands  of  a  military  people  and  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  consistent  and  undivided  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  both  capable  of  vast  internal  improve- 
ment, and  of  raising  that  power  which  possesses 
them  to  the  dominion  of  all  India."t  Now 
Francis's  constant  theme  was  that  this  dominion 
of  all  India  was  a  wild  and  dangerous  dream ; 
and,  as  to  power  in  the  government,  he  pro- 
claimed daily  and  almost  hourly  that  Hastings  had 
already  a  great  deal  too  much.  Under  all  these 
circumstances  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  com- 
pact should  be  binding,  or  that  the  truce  between 
the  governor- general  and  his  opponent  should  be 
lasting.    The  agreement  had  been  entered  upon 

•  Letten  to  Sulivan.  f  Id. 
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in  m9,  when  Hastings  received  his  re-appoint- 
ment as  govenior- general,  but  only  for  a  single 
vear ;  and  when  Mr.  Harwell,  his  steady  supporter, 
was  impatient  to  return  to  England  to  enjoy  the 
fortune  he  had  made.  Barwell,  however,  had  con- 
sented to  remain,  to  vote  for  his  friend,  if  Francis 
could  not  be  induced  to  forego  his  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  Uie  direction 
of  the  Jumna  and  Agra,  or  would  not  consent  to 
its  being  conducted  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
governor-general,  who  willingly  took  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  himself.  Francis  had  agreed 
to  be  neutral  on  these  points,  and  thereupon,  or 
in  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Barwell  had 
taken  his  departure  for  England.  Incensed  at  the 
renewal  of  opposition  and  the  pains  taken  to  thwart 
the  campaign  of  Popham,  Hastings,  on  the  14th  of 
July  (1180),  in  answering  a  minute  of  council,  de- 
clared,— "  I  do  not  trust  to  Mr.  Francis's  promises 
of  candour,  convinced  that  he  is  incapable  of  it. 
I  judge  of  his  public  conduct  by  his  private,  which 
I  have  found  to  be  void  of  truth  and  honour." 
Upon  this,  Francis  could  not  do  less  than  chal- 
lenge the  governor-general ;  and,  not  being  veiled 
and  defended  by  the  impenetrable  cloud  and  mist 
that  hung  over  Junius,  he  was  shot  through  the 
body.*     The  wound,  though  dangerous,  did  not 

•  ('  Jadginff  it  nnbocomiDg,*'  sayi  Hastingt,  "  to  surprise  him  with 
a  minute  at  the  council-tible,  or  send  it  first  to  the  secretary,  1  en- 
closed it  in  a  note  to  him  that  creninjf.  The  next  day,  after  council, 
he  desired  me  to  withdraw  witli  him  into  a  private  apartment  of  tlio 
council  house,  where,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  pa\)er.  he  read  iVom 
it  a  challenge  in  terms.  I  accepted  it,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
V4>re  fixed  before  we  parted,  and  ou  the  morning  of  the  Thursday 
following,  being  the  17th,  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six,  we  met. 
We  exchanged  shUs  at  nearly  the  same  instant ;  mine  entered  his 
side  Just  below  the  right  shoulder,  and  lodged  in  the  opposite  side 
under  the  left.  He  fell,  and  was  conveyed  to  a  house  in  the  neigh* 
XxMthoud."— Letter  to  Svitnaa,  dated  SOcA  of  August,  at  giten  £y  Mr. 
Oleig,  This  letter  oonUins  Hastings's  own  account  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, which  certainly  makes  the  conduct  of  Francis  appear  in  very 
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prove  mortal ;  but  he  resigned  bis  place  and  re- 
turned borne  a  few  months  after  receiving  it.  The 
resort  to  the  pistol  was  in  these  times  common  in 
India,  where  men's  tempers  seemed  to  become  as 
fieiy  and  as  peppery  as  the  favourite  dish  at  their 
tables.  This  was  the  second  duel  in  which  Hastings 
himself  had  been  engaged. 

Between  Goddard  and  Popham  the  most  bril- 
liant successes  had  been  obtained,  and  the  Mahratta 
war  promised  a  complete  triumph,  when  the  My- 
soreans  again  took  the  field,  threatening  ruin  to  the 
English  power  and  possessions  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  For  the  space  of  seven  years  Hyder  Ali 
had  been  concerting  schemes  with  the  French  at 
Pondicherry,  improving  and  increasing  his  army, 
and  preparing  the  nerves  of  war  by  a  financial 
system  which  has  been  much  applauded,  but 
which  appears  to  have  consisted  mainly  in  extor- 
tion from  his  subjects  and  plunder  from  his  neigh- 
bours. Hyder  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  but 
he  had  a  %ort  of  mental  arithmetic  which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  wonderfully  rapid  and  correct ; 
and  he  was  assisted  by  learned  Brahmins,  said  to 
be  great  financiers,  or,  at  least,  great  accountants. 
He  had  adopted  the  common  Indian  practice  of 
squeezing  his  treasurers,  finance  ministers,  and 
collectors ;  and  when  they  escaped  him  by  death 
he  got  at  their  money  by  torturing  their  family 
,  and  servants.  These  utter  horrors  were  as  com- 
mon almost  in  every  part  of  the  East,  from  Pekin 
to  Constantinople,  as  was  the  practice  of  secreting 
treasure — a  practice  which  gave  rise  to  them,  and 
which  had  not  been  unknown  in  Europe,  and  even 
in  England,  in  the  middle  ages,  when  men  buried  in 
the  earth  what  they  could  not  secure  in  trade  or  in 
banks,  and  the  possession  of  which  they  could  not 
own  without  danger.  One  of  his  Brahmin  dew- 
ans  sent  a  dying  declaration  that  the  fiill  amount 
of  his  fortune  was  50,000  pagodas,  and  honestly 
come  by;  and  he  implored  as  a  favour  that  his 
master  would  receive  the  money  into  the  treasury, 
and  leave  his  family  in  peace  when  he  should  be 
gone.  Hyder  not  only  took  the  money,  but  made 
a  merit  of  excusing  the  bereft  family  from  the 
usual  process  of  torture ;  which,  he  doubted  not, 
would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  concealed  hoards. 
His  next  dewan,  also  a  Brahmin,  was  tortured 
until  he  disgorged  all  he  had,  and  was  then  dis- 
missed^ a  cripple  and  a  beggar.  The  successor 
to  this  victim  was  a  Mussulnian,  the  first  of  that 
religion  he  ever  employed  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment :  he  was  esteemed  an  able  and  an  honourable 
man ;  but  after  a  while  he  too  was  seized,  and  he 

dafk  and  dirty  oolonn.  Ab.  however,  tiie  agreement  between  him 
and  Francis  was  a  verbal  one -neither  party  could  have  Tentarcd  to 
pnt  down  such  a  bargain  in  writing— there  is  a  want  of  documenUry 
«Tidenoe  to  establish  the  charges  of  broken  faith,  &c.  Hastiujfs,  in- 
deed, produced  a  paper  contiininjc  the  following  words :"  Mr.  Francis 
will  not  oppose  any  measures  which  the  governor-general  shall  re- 
oommeud  lor  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  supposed 
to  be  engaged  with  the  Mahrattos,  or  for  the  i^eneral  support  of  the 
present  {lolitical  system  of  his  f^ovtirnment."  But  the  paper  was  not 
signed,  and  Francis  declared  that,  though  the  paper  had  been  shown 
to  him,  he  had  never  agreed  to  it,  or  bound  himself  by  its  con- 
tents. It  thus  became  a  question  of  personal  honuur  and  veracity, 
for  Hastings  could  nut  disclose  the  whiiie  of  the  bargain  or  call  upon 
Mr.  Barwell^  who  had  been  a  patty  in  it,  to  do  so. 


died  under  torture  inflicted  to  extort  money  which 
he  did  not  possess.  The  next  dewan,  on  being  dis- 
missed from  office,  declared  that  he  was  neither 
poorer  nor  richer  than  when  he  first  ventured  or  was 
forced  into  the  employment ;  that  all  the  money  he 
possessed  amounted  to  10,000  rupees,  the  exact  kum 
he  had  when  he  became  dewan.  Nevertheless  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  :  the  10,000 
rupees  which  he  had  mentioned — and  no  more — 
were  found  in  his  house,  and  Hyder  took  them 
from  his  family,  who  were  left  to  starve  or  beg.* 
We  presume  that^the  English  and  French  writers 
who  have  so  highly  applauded  Hyder's  financial  sys- 
tem would  not  have  chosen  to  be  his  ministers  of 
finance.  The  treasury  of  Mysore  was  certainly 
well  filled,  and  all  the  weight  which  money  could 
give  was  on  the  side  of  Hyder,  when,  in  the 
summer  of  1780,  after  prayers  in  all  the  mosques, 
and  ceremonies  in  all  the  Hindu  temples,  Jie  quitted 
Seringapatam  and  poured  through  the  ghauts  with 
15,000  drilled  infantry,  40,000  peons,  28,000  ca- 
valry, 2000  artillery  and  rocket-men,  and  400 
Europeans,  Frenchmen  and  other  adventurers. 
There  was  a  complete  staff  of  French  officers  to 
direct  operations  according  to  the  best  rules.  The 
artillery  exceeded  one  hundred  pieces  of  all  calibres. 
To  meet  these  long  preparations  and  this  immense 
force,  the  presidency  of  Madras  had  an  empty  ex- 
chequer, a  divided  and  factious  council,  an  army 
not  exceeding  6000  men,  counting  sepoys,  who 
formed  by  far  the  largest  part  of  it;  and  these 
troops,  wholly  unprepared,  were  scattered  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country,  in  Pondicherry,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  French,  in  Trichinopoly,  in 
Arcot,  in  Madras,  in  cantonments  far  apart,  and  in 
forts  incapable  of  resisting  a  battering  train,  or 
badly  supplied  with  provisions  and  stores.  As  for 
the  forces  of  their  ally,  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic, 
there  was  no  reliaDce  to  be  put  in  them :  they  ran 
away,  or  they  deserted  to  Hyder,  as  soon  as  his 
army  defiled  through  the  ghauts.  It  was  difficult 
to  collect  the  detachments ;  and  they  were  hardly 
anywhere  strong  enough  or  quick  enough  to  check 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  Mysorean.  Porto  Novo, 
on  the  coast,  and  Conjeveram,  close  to  Trichi- 
nopoly, were  captured  and  plundered ;  the  people 
were  fiyiug  in  all  directions  from  fire  and  sword 
towards  the  English  presidency;  and  the  flames 
kindled  by  Hyder  were  seen  by  night  from  the  top 
of  Mount  St.  Thomas.  Blacks  and  whites  gathered 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  George  as  the  only  place 
where  they  could  be  safe,  and  the  neighbouring 
villas,  the  Black  town,  and  Madras  itself,  were 
deserted  by  their  panic-stricken  inhabitants.  Al- 
most the  first  thing  the  presidency  did  was  to  dis- 

*  Colonel  Wilks,  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India.— The 
honest  misaionarv.  Schwartz,  who  lived  some  time  in  Mvsore, 
and  who  was  admitted  to  his  presence,  said  of  Hyder,  '*  ila  is 
served  through  fear :  two  hundred  people  with  whips  in  their  liands 
sUnd  always  ready  for  duty ;  not  a  day  pauee  on  which  numbeia  are 
not  flogged.  Hyder  applies  the  same  cat  to  all  transgressors  alike  — 
gentlemen  and  horsekeepers,  tax-gatherers  and  hiv  own  sons.  It 
will  hardly  be  believed  what  punishments  are  daily  ii)flicu<d  on  the 
ct>Uectors.  One  of  them  was  tied  up.  and  two  men  came  wiUi  thieir 
whips  and  cnt  him  dieadfhlly :  witli  sharp  nails  they  tore  his  fledi 
asunder,,  and  then  soourged  him  afresh;  bis  shrieks  rent  the  air." 
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patch  a  fast-sailing  ship  to  Calcutta,  with  letters 
and  agents,  to  implore  the  governor-general  to  send 
them  help,  but  above  all  money;  and  Hastings  and 
the  supreme  council  were  told  that  if  they  sent 
money  all  would  go  well,  but  that  without  money 
every  thing  must  be  lost,  and  a  death-blow  be  given 
to  the  British  empire  in  India.  We  shall  presently 
see  how  Hastings  answered  to  this  appeal,  and  the 
terrible  means  he  adopted  to  procure  and  continue 
the  enormous  supplies  that  were  really  required  to 
save  India. 

To  complete  the  embarrassments  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  the  arrival  of  a  French  armament 
on  the  coast,  to  recover  Pondicherry  and  co-operate 
with  Hyder,  was  confidently  reported.  The  presi- 
dency issued  contradictory  orders  to  the  officers 


commanding  the  detached  parts  of  their  army,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  concert  or  good  un- 
derstanding among  the  chief  commanders  of  their 
forces.  One  place  of  rendezvous  was  named,  and 
then  another;  and  the  two  main  divisions,  which 
might  have  repulsed  the  invaders  if  united,  never 
formed  a  junction,  and  were  beaten  separately  one 
after  the  other.  Colonel  Baillie,  with  a  lamentable 
deficiency  of  judgment,  allowed  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded, near  Conjeveram,  by  the  whole  host  of 
Hyder,  with  upwards  of  sixty  cannon.  But  the 
bravery  of  his  small  body  of  men  was  even  more 
conspicuous  than  his  own  folly.  Though  worn 
out  by  forced  marches,  and  almost  sinking  with 
hunger,  sepoys,  as  well  as  British,  kept  their  ground 
with  a  spirit  Uiat  has  rarely  been  surpassed.     But 


ENCAMPME.VT  at  CONJIVKRAM. 


for  the  French  staff  around  him,  Hyder  would  have 
given  up  the  contest  and  retreated.  The  English 
repelled  charge  after  charge,  and  the  fire  of  their 
platoons,  as  regular  as  the  motions  of  a  machine, 
inflicted  terrible  slaughter.  But,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  evening,  when  the  battle  had  lasted  for  many 
hours,  and  when  Hyder's  troops  appeared  to  be 
commencing  a  retreat  withom  orders,  two  tumbrils 
blew  up,  killed  a  number  of  men,  overset  their 
guns,  and*  left  the  English  almost  without  ammu- 
nition. Still  they  kept  their  ground,  and  they 
continued  fighting  on  till  nine  o'clock,  when  all 
the  sepoys  that  remained  were  broken  and  cut  to 
pieces.  The  British  that  survived— less  than  400 
in  number,  and  most  of  them  wounded — gained  the 
ridge  of  a  hill  and  formed  in  square,  the  officers 
fighting  with  their  swords,  tht  men  with  their 


bayonets,  or  only  now  and  then  burning  a  cart- 
ridge. They  resisted  many  attacks,  and  would 
have  resisted  more  if  Colonel  Baillie  had  not  gone 
forward  to  ask  for  quarter,  waving  his  handker- 
chief and  ordering  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
It  is  said  that  Baillie  committed  a  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  his  signal  was  favourably  answered ; 
it  is  said  that  some  of  his  men  would  not  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  continued  to  use  them; 
but  the  undisputed  termination  of  the  affair  was  a 
cowardly  butchery  of  one-half  of  the  English  and  a 
horrible  captivity  to  the  rest.  Of  eighty-six  offi- 
cers thirty-six  were  killed  and  thirty-four  wounded 
and  mangled.  The  young  soldiers  of  Hyder  and 
his  son  Tippoo  amused  themselves  with  fleshing 
their  swords  and  exhibiting  their  skill  on  men 
already  helpless    oild  dying,    on  the    sick  and 
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mounded,  and  even  on  women  and  children.  The 
prisoners  that  were  taken  and  allowed  to  live  were 
stripped  of  their  clothing  to  the  last  remnant,  and 
none  escaped  this  brutal  treatment  except  a  few 
who  were  saved  by  the  humane  interposition  of 
French  officers.*  Sir  Hector  Munro,  who  com- 
manded the  other  main  division  of  the  Madras 
army,  was  within  a  short  march  of  Hyder's  rear, 
delayed  by  want  of  rice  and  other  necessaries. 
Upon  learning  the  dreadful  catastrophe  he  aban- 
doned his  tents  and  baggage,  threw  his  heavier 
guns  into  a  tank,  and  fled  rather  than  retreated  & 
Chingleput,  and  thence  to  Mount  St.  Thomas  and 
Madras,  being  followed  the  whole  way  by  clouds 
of  Mysorean  horse.  A  great  part  of  the  country 
was  again  laid  waste,  and,  within  a  few  weeks  from 
Hyder  Ah's  first  descent,  Wandewash,  Chingle- 
put, Vellore,  and  Arcot  were  either  captured  or 
closely  besieged.  But  for  Hastings  there  was  an 
end  to  our  power  not  only  in  the  Carnatic  bul  also 
in  the  Northern  Circars.  He  too  had  to  contend 
with  an  empty  treasury  and  with  a  council  that  was 
still  far  from  unanimous.  Money,  however,  was 
procured,  and  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  were  sent  off 
to  Madras  as  a  present  supply  for  the  army  ;  more 
money  was  promised,  and  the  governor-general's 
missives  and  agents  were  sent  flying  through  the 
country  to  procure  it — at  Moorshedabad,  at  Patna, 
at  Benares,  at  Lucknow,  in  every  place  where 
Hastings  had  a  claim  or  could  invent  one — ^for  all 
considerations  gave  way  in  his  inind  to  the  para- 
mount duty  of  preserving  the  British  empire  in 
the  East.  If  he  could  have  coined  his  body,  and 
his  soul  too,  into  lacs  of  rupees  he  would  have  done' 
it  at  this  tremendous  crisis.  The  inept  governor 
of  Fort  St.  George,  or  Madras,  was  recalled,  and  Sir 
Eyre  CJoote,  who  had  fought  under  Clive  at  Plas- 
sey,  who  had  defeated  Lally  and  Bussy  at  Wan- 
dewash, and  who  had  taken  Pondicherry  in  the  last 
war,  was  invited  to  take  the  command  of  Fort  St 
George,  and  the  entire  management  of  the  war  with 
Hyder  All.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Scindia, 
Popham  was  recalled  from  the  Jumna,  and  amicable 
arrangements  were  adjusted  with  the  other  Mah- 
ratta  powers,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Rajah  of 
Berar.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  only  recently  re- 
turned to  India  as  commander-in-chief  of  Bengal 
and  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  had  not 
always  agreed  with  Hastings  at  the  council  table ; 
but,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  he  gave  him  his 
entire  support,  recognized  the  spirited  wisdom  and 
decision  of  his  plans,  and,  though  infirm  and  suf- 
fering, undertook  the  command.  Some  faint  mur- 
murs of  opposition  or  disapprobation  were  heard 
from  Francis,  who  had  not  yet  taken  his  departure ; 
but  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  and  the  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  agreement  and  of  energetic  mea- 
sures, would  not  permit  men  to  listen  to  him ;  and 
Hastings,  at  every  demur  or  hesitation  of  the  coun- 
cil, offered,''in  the  manner  of  Clive,  to  take  all  the 
responsibility  upon  himself.     Not  a  moment  was 

•  ColoMl  WUks,  Sketclies  of  the  Sotttb  of  India  }~and  Memoirs  of 
the  late  W«f  in  Asia,  . 


to  be  lost ;  for  if  the  French  armament  should  ar- 
rive before  Coote,  then  all  would  be  lost.  Five 
hundred  choice  British  troops  were  embarked  at 
Calcutta,  and  with  these,  and  six  hundred  lascars 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  gentlemen  volunteers, 
the  Indian  veteran  sailed  for  Madras  on  the  23rd  of 
October.  On  the  night  after  his  departure  there 
arose  a  terrible  storm,  which  continued  all  the  next 
day.  Some  alarmists  whispered  that  the  veteran 
and  his  little  armv  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  but  the  squadron  weathered  the 
storm,  and'after  a  very  quick  passage  got  safe  to 
Madras.  Foreseeing  that  further  reinforcements 
would  be  required  in  the  Carnatic,  and  know- 
ing, since  Goddard's  progress  to  Surat,  that 
the  native  troops  might  be  trusted  on  the 
longest  marches,  Hastings  resolved  that  an- 
other detachment  should  be  got  ready  and  sent  to 
Madras,  not  by  sea,  but  by  land ;  he  strained  every 
nerve,  he  looked  out  for  the  best  officers  and  the 
best  men,  and  early  in  the  ensuing  year  (1781) 
Colonel  Pearse,  a  counterpart  of  Goddard,  started 
from  Calcutta  with  five  small  regiments  of  native 
infantry,  some  native  cavalry,  and  a  proportionate 
train  of  artillery,  to  find  or  force  his  way  through 
Cuttack,  the  Northern  Circars, and  hlilf  of  the  Carna- 
tic, a  distance  of  more  than  1 100  miles,  and  through 
a  country  intersected  by  many  rivers,  which  were 
all  to  be  crossed  where  broadest,  or  nearest  their 
mouths.  Pearse  and  his  detachment  overcame  all 
obstacles,  performed  the  journey,  got  to  Madras  at 
a  most  critical  juncture,  and  were  eminently  useful 
in  that  quarter.  In  the  mean  time  Coote  had  com- 
menced operations  with  1700  Europeans  and  about 
5000  native  troops,  by  marching  to  recover  Wande- 
wash, the  scene  of  his  greatest  exploit  Hyder  Ali, 
terrified  at  his  name,  abandoned  Wandewash  with 
the  utmost  precipitation,  raised  several  of  his  sieges, 
and  seemed  mole  than  once  inclined  to  fly  alto- 
gether, or  to  treat  with  Coote.  But  at  this  junc- 
ture the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  obliged  the  English 
to  change  their  line  of  march ;  and  after  a  few  days 
Coote  encamped  on  the  hills  behind  Pondicherry, 
in  the  roadstead  of  which  there  rode  at  anchor 
seven  French  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  On 
taking  Pondicherry,  Sir  Hector  Monro  had  con- 
tented himself  with  destroying  the  fortifications,  and 
putting  a  very  small  garrison  into  it,  which  had  been 
withdrawn  at  the  beginning  of  Hyder's  present  in* 
vasion.  The  French  officers  had  given  their  parole, 
the  inhabitants  had  been  allowed  to  continue  their 
trade ;  but  the  temptation  was  too  great,  and  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  English  were  flying  in  all 
directions,  and  knowi^hat  an  armament  was  com- 
ing from  France,  they  clapped  the  English  resident 
into  prison,  flew  to  arms,  enlisted  sepoys,  and  col- 
lected provisions  for  an  army  at  Karangotty,  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  Porto  Novo.  Coote  dis- 
armed the  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry  and  then 
marched  away  to  destroy  the  dep6t.  Hyder,  em- 
boldened by  the  arrival  of  the  French  ships,  had 
descended  to  the  coast ;  and  he  now  moved  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  English,  rapklly  and  with  the 
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evident  intention  of  protecting  the  dep6t,  and  keep- 
ing open  his  communications  with  the  fleet.  At 
one  time  the  two  armies  were  very  close  to  each 
other ;  and  Coote,  with  the  spirit  and  nimhleness  of 
former  years,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  along  the 
English  lines,  telling  his  men  that  the  day  was 
come  for  heating  Hyder.  But  the  Mysorean  would 
not  accept  the  challenge  to  battle ;  and  in  a  very 
few  days  he  moved  rapidly  back  into  the  interior^ 
despondent  and  terror-stricken  at  the  departure  of 
the  French  ships,  which,  with  the  old  apprehen- 
sion of  the  approach  of  a  superior  English  squadron, 
set  sail  for  the  Isle  of  France  on  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary^  1181.  Coote  could  not  follow  Hyder,  for  a 
sickness  broke  out  in  his  camp,  and  the  country 
had  been  so  wasted  that  he  could  not  find  forage  for 
his  cattle.  Penetrating  into  Tanjore,  Hyder  con- 
tinued his  ravages  in  that  beautiful  and  productive 
district ;  and  his  son  Tippoo  returned  to  Wande- 
wash,  and  even  laid  siege  to  that  town.  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  with  an  English  squadron  destroyed 
Hyder's  infant  navy  in  his  own  ports  of  Calicut 
and  Mangalore,  and  about  the  middle  of  June 
arrived  at  Madras  with  some  reinforcements  from 
Bombay.  On  the  18th  of  June  Coote  attacked  the 
fortified  pagoda  of  Chillambram,  but  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  In  a  military  sense,  how- 
ever, the  loss  was  a  gain,  for  the  affair  of  Chillam- 


bram gave  Hyder  such  confidence  that  he  came 
again  down  to  the  coast  and  encamped  at  Cuddalore 
with  the  determination  to  risk  a  battle  rather  than 
permit  Coote's  advance  to  Trichinopoly  and  Tan- 
jore. Hyder  took  up  good  ground  and  raised  for- 
midable redoubts  according  to  the  plans  drawn  for 
him  by  French  officers ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  English,  who  advanced 
from  Porto  Novo  and  attacked  him  in  his  lines  on 
the  1st  of  July.  The  old  Mysorean,  seated  on  a 
portable  stool  upon  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  was 
thrown  into  a  fit  of  madness  by  Cbote's  most  unex- 
pected success ;  he  raved  and  tore  his  clothes,  re- 
fusing to  move  from  the  spot,  till  an  old  servant 
pulled  his  slippers  on  his  legs,  and  put  him  on  a 
fleet  horse.  Coote  had  no  cavalry  to  pursue  him. 
He  ordered  his  son  Tippoo  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Wandewash,  and  he  retired  himself  to  Arcot  quite 
crest-fallen.  He  began  to  have  a  correcter  notion 
of  the  spirit  and  resources  of  his  enemy.  *'  The 
defeat  of  manyBaillies,"saidhe,  "  will  not  destroy 
these  English.  I  can  ruin  their  resources  by  land, 
but  I  cannot  dry  up  the  sea."  He  bitterly  re- 
gretted having  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
the  war  by  French  counsels ;  he  still  more  bitterly 
complained  of  having  been  amused  by  idle  expecta- 
tions of  a  great  French  force  from  Europe.  He, 
however,  recovered  heart  enough  to  risk  another 


Tj  K  KuvAi.  Palace  at  Arcot. 


battle  for  the  defence  of  Arcot.  The  ground  he 
chose  was  the  very  spot  where  Baillie's  detachment 
had  been  annihilated,  and  which  he  therefore  con- 
sidered a  lucky  spot.  He  was  again  defeated; 
but  tliis  time,  owing  to  some  squabbles  and 
jealousies  among  the  superior  English  officers, 
Coote's  army  suffered  much  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding affair.  This  was  on  the  27  th  of  August. 
On  the  27th  of  September  another  battle  was  fought 


in  the  pass  of  Sholinghur,  near  Bellore.  Here 
Hyder  was  routed  with  terrible  loss,  and  the  for- 
tress of  Bellore,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Carnatic, 
almost  reduced  to  extremities  by  famine,  was  re- 
lieved and  saved.  The  rains,  the  monsoon  floods, 
and  the  rising  of  the  rivers,  put  an  end  to  further 
extensive  operations ;  but  before  Coote  retired  into 
cantonments,  Chittore,  Palipett,  and  other  place9 
were  retaken. 
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'  In  the  meantime  an  able  and  a  truly  excellent 
man  had  arrived  from  England  as  governor  of 
Madras.  This  was  Lord  Macartney,  who  landed 
at  Fort  St.  George  on  the  22nd  of  June  of  this 
present  year  (1181).  His  lordship  brought  intel- 
ligence of  the  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  Holland ;  and  his  first  care  was  to  make  him- 
self master  of  all  the  Dutch  factories  or  settlements 
on  that  coast.  Sadras  surrendered  upon  summons  ; 
Poulicat,  having  a  regular  Dutch  garrison  and  a 
corps  of  Hyder's  army  quartered  in  its  vicinity, 
oflfered  rfcistance ;  Fort  St.  George  had  not  a  sol- 
dier to  spare,  it  had  been  drained  of  men  and 
almost  of  stores  to  supply  Sir  Eyre  Coote;  but 
Lord  Macartney  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
gentlemen  volunteers  and  Madras  militia,  and  on 
the  approach  of  this  force  Poulicat  surrendered. 
These  operations  were  only  a  prelude  to  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Negapatam,  the  chief  of  all  the 
Dutch  settlements,  and  which,  being  situated  on 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cavery  River,  and  close 
to  the  frontier  of  Tanjore,  was  of  immense  im- 
portance both  in  a  commercial  and  a  military  point 
of  view.  Hyder,  in  scouring  Tanjore,  had  drawn 
assistance  and  supplies  through  this  port.  His 
lordship  had  still  no  troops  to  dispose  of;  but  Ad- 
miral Hughes  had  good  marines  and  sailors  ready 
for  anything;  and  on  the  2l8t  of  October  the  sea- 
men and  marines  were  landed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Negapatam  to  co-operate  with  a  small 
detachment  under  Colonel  Brathwaite,  who  had 
maintained  himself  in  the  Tanjore  country,  and 
who  now  crossed  the  Cavery.  AVith  admirable 
rapidity  ground  was  broke  and  a  battery  raised  of 
ten  IS-pounders,  and  by  the  12th  of  November, 
Negapatam,  with  all  that  it  contained,  was  ours. 
Among  its  contents  were  six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  odd  men — a  number  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
besiegers,  counting  marines,  seamen,  and  all — a  vast 
quantity  of  arms  and  warlike  stores,  and  a  double 
investment  of  goods  for  Europe,  no  ships  having 
arrived  from  Holland  in  the  preceding  year  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alarm  created  in  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  by  Commodore  Fielding's  attack 
on  the  squadron  of  Count  Beyland.*  Nothing 
more  remained  in  that  quarter  to  take  from  them ; 
but  on  the  other  side  of  Palk's  Strait,  not  many 
leagues  from  the  Coromandel  coast,  was  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  all  access  to  which  the  Dutch  had  most 
jealously  guarded  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  there  they  possessed  the  famed  town  and  port 
of  Trincomalee,  one  of  the  most  important  in  all 
India,  the  most  secure  place  of  refuge  for  ships 
surprised  by  storms  or  overtaken  by  the  violent 
monsoon,  and  so  conveniently  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  English  settlements  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  that  a  vessel  may  reach  it  from  Madras  in 
two  days.  It  was  a  deput  too  of  "  the  sweet  cane," 
or  cinnamon,  and  of  pearls  of  great  price.  Ma- 
cartney resolved  to  add  it  to  the  list  of  conquests. 
Admiral  Hughes,  taking  on  board  only  500  land 
troops,  sailed  from  Negapatam  on  the  2od  of  Ja- 

*  See  ante)  vol.  1.  p.  431.    . 


nuary  (1782),  and  by  the  11th  of  the  same  month 
the  English  flag  was  planted  in  Trincomalee,  the 
Dutch  making  a  most  feeble  resistance.*  Colonel 
Brathwaite,  after  assisting  in  the  reduction  of  Ne- 
gapatam^  returned  into  Tanjore  with  the  view  of 
recovering  some  of  the  fortresses  of  that  country 
which  had  been  taken  by  Hyder  and  his  son  Tip- 
poo  rather  through  bribery  than  force.  By  the 
same  arts  Brathwaite  was  deceived  and  misled  hy 
the  Tanjoreans ;  and  while  encamped  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cavery  he  was  surprised,  enveloped, 
and  destroyed  on  the  18th  of  February  by  Tippoo 
and  a  French  corps,  afler  maintaining  a  most  un- 
equal struggle  from  sunrise  to  sunset-f  This  severe 
blow  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the 
arrival  on  the  coast  of  M.  de  Suffrein  with  ships 
and  an  army  3000  strong,  two- thirds  being  veteran 
French  troops  and  the  oUier  third  Caflres  picked 
up  at  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  Hyder 
and  Tippoo  were  in  a  rapture  of  joy ;  yet  the  wily 
old  Mysorean,  upon  reflection,  was  aJarmed  at  the 
greatness  of  the  force  of  his  allies,  and  made  up 
his  mind  never  to  admit  them  in  force  into  Mysore* 
Admiral  Suffrein  had  had  an  adventurous  voyage. 
Among  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  he  had  encoun- 
tered the  squadron  of  Commodore  Johnstone,  who, 
after  an  indecisive  battle,  had  followed  him  as  far 
as  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  and  who  probably 
might  have  spoiled  his  voyage  if  he  had  not  pre- 
ferred capturing  five  rich  Dutch  East  Indiamen  in 
Saldanha  Bay.|  Johnstone  returned  home  with 
his  prizes ;  but  a  part  of  his  squadron,  with  the 
transports  and  Indiamen  having  on  board  troops 
for  India,  followed  in  the  track  of  Admiral  Suf- 
frein. The  French  put  into  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  they  were  joined  by  several  other  ships, 
some  of  the  line,  some  frigates.  The  English, 
whose  crews  were  very  sickly,  stopped  at  the  island 
of  Johanna  for  twenty  or  four  and  twenty  days, 
when  they  continued  their  course  for  the  western 
coast  of  India,  hoping  to  form  a  junction  with  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  land  the  troops,  and  then  with 
united  force  destroy  Sufirein's  fleet.  But  the 
English  were  becalmed  for  several  weeks;  and 
when  within  260  leagues  of  Bombay  they  were 
caught  by  the  changing  monsoon  and  carried  to 
the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  the  winds  allowed  them  to  resume  their 
voyage ;  and,  under  the  impression  that  the  French 
armament  was  destined  for  that  neighbourhood  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  Mahrattas  in  con- 
formity with  engagements  made  by  M.  Lubin  at 
Poona,  part  of  the  fleet  ran  for  Bombay,  and  part 
continued  in  quest  of  Admiral  Hughes,  who  had 
left  the  western  for  the  Coromandel  coast  several 

*  Sir  John  Barrow,  Account  of  the  Public  Life  of  the  E«rl  of  Ma- 
cartney. 

f  The  dreumstance*  of  Brathwaite**  defeat  rMembled  those  of 
Colonel  Bnillie'a^  he  had*only  100  English.  1500  sepoys,  and  300 
cavalry;  while  Tippoo  had  10,000  hurse,  lO.noo  infantry.  20  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  400  Europeans  commanded  by  French  officen.  The 
French  decided  the  long  and  obstinate  coiiti^  by  cUnrging  the  ex- 
haarted  sepoys  with  the  bayonet.  The  massacre  of  the  prisoners  was 
prevented  by  the  fei'ling  and  spirit  of  the  French  officen,  who  were 
seen  risking  their  own  lives  and  cutting  down  Tippoo's  savages  to 
prevent  it. 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  470. 
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months  before,  and  who  was  at  this  time  at  Nega- 
patam  or  at  TVincomalee.    The  first  of  these  divi- 
sions reached  Bombay  on  the  22nd  of  January : 
it  had  part  of  the  troops  on  board,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Humberston  Mackenzie.     This 
officer,  on  learning  that  all  was  quiet  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  the  real  scene  of  the  war  was 
on  the  opposite  coast,  sailed  almost  immediately 
for  Madras ;  but,  in  consequence  of  fresh  intelli- 
gence reporting  that  Hyder  was  triumphant  in  the 
Camatic,that  Madras  was  in  danger,  and  that  the 
Frencli  fleet  was  assembling  in  great  force  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  by  which  he  must  pass.  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  after  consulting  a  council  of  war,  re- 
solved to  attempt  a  diversion  on  the  Malabar  side 
of  Hyder's  dominions,  and  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary landed  his  troops  at  Calicut.     Mackenzie  had 
scarcely    1000   men;  but  there  was  already   an 
£nglish  detachment  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and 
when  the  forces  were  united  the  colonel  was  strong 
enough  to  drive  before  him  a  Mysorean  army,  to 
take  several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  to  create 
great  alarm  in  the  mind  of  Hyder,  who  was  forced 
to  weaken  his  army  in  the  Camatic  in  order  to 
check  Mackenzie.     Suffrein  did  not  leave  the  Isle 
of  France  until  some  time  after  the  English  squa- 
dron had  left  Johanna ;  but  his  voyage  was  more 
fortunate  than  theirs,  and  he  reached  the  Coro- 
mandel coast  early  in  January,  having  captured  on 
his  way  the  Hanuibal,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  which  had 
been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  English  squa- 
dron.*   His  approach  was  made  known  at  Madras 
by  the  arrival  of  some  country  ships  flying  from 
hit  pursuit.    Several  of  these  vessels,  load^  with 
grain  for  the  supply  of  the  half-famishing  army  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  were  taken  by  the  French.     Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  leaving  a  smsdl  garrison  in  Trin- 
comalee,  returned  to  Madras,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  there  on  the  8th  of  February, 
without  encountering  the  very  superior  force  of 
Suffrein,   although  he  had  passed  very  near   it. 
With  equal  good  fortune  the  part  of  the  squadron 
from  England  which  had  separated  from  the  rest 
on  the  western  coast  ran  past  the  French  and 
joined  Hughes  at  Madras  on  the  9th.t     Sir  Ed- 
ward now  counted  nine  sail  of  the  line ;  but  six  of 
these  ships  were  foul  and  damaged  from  long  ser- 
vice.   On  the  15th  Suffrein  appeared  in  the  offing, 
and  sent  in  his  lighter  vessels  to  reconnoitre  the 
English  force.     The  report  was  vexatious  and  dis- 
appointing,  as    he  had    counted    upon  fighting 
Hughes  with  his  six  ships  of  the  line  only ;  and 
although  he  had  himself  twelve  ships  of  the  line 
and  six  frigates  he  was  not  over  anxious  to  engage. 
He  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  fought  under  the 
white  flag  or  any  other  national  standard ;  but  the 
positive  orders  of  his  government  were  to  act  with 
extreme  caution,  as  their  finances  could  not  bear 

*  The  Hannibal,  on  the  clearing  up  of  a  thick  fog.  found  henelf 
in  the  very  midst  of  Suffndn's  fleet ;  but  ihe  was  not  taken  without  a 
desperate  combat. 

f  This  division  of  the  squadron  consbted  only  of  three  shins  of  the 
lioe  and  some  transports,  and  it  must  have  been  sauriftced  if  it  had 
fsUen  in  with  Suffrein.  The  loss  would  have  been  almost  fatal,  for 
t  he  ships  contained  about  1000  or  1200  Englifh  soldlen.^ 


the  equipping  of  another  fleet  for  this  distant  ser- 
vice, and  if  he  lost  his  ships  there  would  again  be 
an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  French  in  India.  The 
English  admiral,  fully  expecting  an  attack,  placed 
his  ships,  with  springs  on  their  cables,  in  the  best 
position  to  defend  themselves  and  the  numerous 
transports  and  trading  shipping  which  lay  in  the 
road.  Instead  of  coming  in,  Suffrein  stood  away  to 
the  southward.  Hughes,  having  taken  on  board 
some  provisions,  and  some  sound  men  to  supply  the 
places  of  his  numerous  sick,  weighed  and.  followed 
the  French.  On  the  16th  the  English  ships  that 
were  clean  and  coppered  came  up  with  and  cap- 
tured six  sail  of  Suffrein's  convoy,  one  of  these 
sail  being  a  large  French  transport  loaded  with 
shot,  powder,  and  guns,  and  having  on  board 
many  officers  and  300  men,  the  other  five  being 
English  transports  which  had  been  captured  a  few 
days  before  by  the  French.  Sufirein,  as  Hughes 
had  anticipated,  bore  round  to  protect  his  convoy. 
The  two  fleets  came  close  together  during  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  17th,  they  came  into 
action.  Suffrein  had  the  double  advantage  of  the 
weather-gage  and  concentration  of  force,  for  some  of 
Hughes's  ships  had  fallen  away  to  leeward — the  ori- 
ginal superiority  of  force  remaining  the  same,  i.  e, 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  without  counting  the 
frigates,  against  nine.  The  brunt  of  the  action 
on  the  English  side,  indeed,  was  borne  by  only 
five  ships ;  and  two  of  these,  the  '  Superb'  and 

*  Exeter,'  suffered  severely,  though,  after  the  old 
fashion,  more  in  their  masts  and  rigging  than 
in  their  crews.  When  the  *  Exeter'  was  a 
wreck,  and  when  two  French  ships  were  bear- 
ing down  to  attack  her  in  that  condition,  Com« 
modore  King  asked  his  sailing  master  what  he 
should  do  with  the  ship.  "  There  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  fight  her  till  she  sinks,"  was  the 
master's  reply.  But  a  sudden  squall  brought  up 
the  ships  to  leeward  and  gave  the  British  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind ;  and  in  twenty-five  minutes 
more  Suffrein  suspended  the  conflict,  and  bore  away 
for  Porto  Novo.  Hughes  made  for  Trincomalee, 
as  the  most  convenient  place  for  repairing  his  ships. 
His  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  about  130. 
The  captain  of  the  *  Exeter '  and  the  captain  of  the 

*  Superb'  were  among  the  slain.  Sufifrein's  loss  in 
men  was  more  considerable ;  but  his  ships,  or  at 
least  his  masts  and  spars,  were  less  damaged.* 

The  2000  French  and  the  1000  Caffres  landed 
at  Porto  Novo  were  under  the  command  of  M. 
Bussy,  who,  no  more  than  Coote,  was  the  man  he 
had  been  twenty  years  before.  They  united  with 
the  army  of  Tippoo ;  but  they  performed  no  exploit 
till  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they  besieged  and 
captured  Cuddalore,  a  convenient  station  for  their 
fleet.  A  few  days  before  this  capture  Suffi-ein  quitted 
his  anchorage  at  Porto  Novo  in  quest  of  a  fleet  of 
English  Indiamen  which  had  arrived  upon  the  Coro- 
mandel coast  under  the  escort  of  two  line-of-battle 
ships  which  had  on  board  a  king's  regiment. 
Hughes,  who  had  completed  his  repairs  and  re- 

*^  Captain  Schomberg's  Naval  Chxoaology*— Ann.,Begitt« 
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turned  to  Madras,  instantly  slipped  after  him  to  pro- 
tect the  Indiamen.  The  English  admiral  met 
this  merchant  fleet  and  saw  it  safely  into  the 
roadstead  of  Madras,  and  then  taking  the  two 
escorting  ships  of  the  line  with  him  he  hastened  to 
throw  some  provisions  and  reinforcements  into  his 
recent  conquest,  Trincomalee.  On  the  8th  of  April 
Hughes  found  himself  almost  within  gun-shot  of 
Sufirein's  fleet;  hut  he  pursued  his  course  for 
Ceylon  to  execute  his  more  immediate  object,  and 
was  closely  followed  by  the  French.  He  made  the 
coast  on  the  11th,  about  15  leagues  to  windward  of 
Trincomalee,  for  which  place  he  bore  away  during 
the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  when  the 
English  ships  were  close  upon  a  dangerous  lee- 
shore,  the  French  having  the  weather-gage  and 
crowding  all  sail  came  down  upon  them  and  brought 
them  to  action  under  almost  every  possible  disad- 
vantage. The  combat  began  at  noon,  became  gene- 
ral at  three  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  dark ;  but  after 
all  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  both  sides  suf- 
fered very  severely,  and  neither  could  boast  of  the 
advantage,  although  there  remained  to  the  English 
sailors  the  honour  of  having  overcome  by  their  skill 
ai^d  steadiness  the  natural  terrors  of  the  situation 
they  were  in  when  first  engaged.  The  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  was  about  equal,  being  stated 
on  either  side  at  from  500  to  600  men.  For  six  or 
seven  days  the  hostile  fleets  lay  close  to  each  other 
repairing  their  damages,  which  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  renewing  the  conflict.  Afler  some  ma- 
noeuvres which  seemed  to  announce  his  intention  to 
attack,  Suffrein  ran  along  the  Ceylon  coast  to  Bat- 
tacolo,  or  Baticalo— another  Dutch  settlement — ^and 
Hughes  ran  into  Trincomalee.* 

From  Cuddalore,  Bussy  and  Tippoo  advanced 
against  Wandewash ;  but  Coote,  though  sufiering 
from  a  recent  and  violent  apoplectic  attack,  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  and  on  the  24th 
of  April  encamped  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
defeated  Lally  and  Bussy  in  the  year  1160.  In- 
stead of  accepting  the  battle  he  ofiered,  Bussy  and 
Tippoo  retreated  before  Coote  and  his  prestige. 
The  English  then  threatened  the  strong  fort  of 
Amee,  where  Hyder  had  deposited  plunder  and  pro- 
visions. The  old  Mysorean  advanced  in  person  for 
the  defence  of  this  place,  and  fought  a  loose,  irre- 
gular battle,  in  which  he  sustained  some  loss ;  but, 
while  he  was  thus  facing  Coote,  his  son  Tippoo  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  the  plunder  and  provisions 
from  Amee.  After  these  operations  Bussy  retreated 
towards  Cuddalore  and  Pondicherry.  Hyder  put 
himself  in  quarters  near  the  coast,  and  Tippoo  and 
some  strong  French  detachments  hurried  away  to 
Calicut,  where  the  aflairs  of  his  father  seemed  going 
to  utter  ruin,  for  the  Nairs  or  Hindu  chiefs  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  who  had  been  cruelly  oppressed  by 
the  Mysoreans,  were  rising  in  arms,  and  joining  the 
Engtish  force  under  Colonel  Mackenzie.  At  this 
juncture,  when  experience  had  shown  him  that  even 
with  the  aid  of  his  European  allies  he  could  not  main- 
tain his  ground  in  the  Camatic,  orfecethe  English, 

*  Captain  Schomberg'g  Natal  Ckxonolocy.->Ann.  Beg. 


Hyder  was  thrown  into  dismay  by  learning  the  result 
of  Hastings's  successful  policy,  or  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  between  the  English  and  the  Mahrattas. 
He  expected  every  moment  to  have  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy upon  him ;  and  the  Mahrattas  alone  had 
on  a  former  occasion  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  him.  '*  I  must  go  alone,"  said  the  perplexed 
and  suspicious  old  tyrant,  "  against  these  faithless 
Mahrattas,  who  will  be  falling  on  Mysore,  for  I 
dare  not  admit  the  French  in  force  to  my  own 
country."  His  health,  which  had  been  declining 
for  Eome  time,  was  shaken  by  his  anxieties  and 
still  increasing  suspicions.  He  had  long  been 
haunted  by  visions  of  conspiracy  and  murder. 
Once,  when  asked  by  his  familiar  companion, 
Gholaum  All,  what  made  him  start  so  much  in  his 
sleep,  he  replied,  •*  My  friend,  the  state  of  beggars 
is  more  delightful  than  my  envied  monarchy,  for 
they  see  no  conspirators  when  awake,  and  dream 
of  no  assassins  when  asleep."  He,  however,  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Bussy  that  the 
war  in  the  Camatic  was  far  from  hopeless,  that 
means  might  be  found  to  counteract  Hastings's  ne- 
gotiations and  win  back  the  Mahrattas,  not  merely 
to  a  neutrality,  but  to  a  close  alliance ;  and,  while 
the  cunning  old  man  amused  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and 
kept  him  inactive,  by  the  intimation  that  he  might 
accede  to  the  governor-general's  treaty  with  the 
Mahrattas  and  become  a  party  to  it,  he  was  pre  • 
paring  to  co-operate  with  Bussy  in  an  attack  upon 
Negapatam.  The  operations  of  the  French  and 
English  fleets,  on  which  the  success  of  the  powers 
contending  on  shore  mainly  depended,  were  of  a 
curious  and  a  complicated  kind.  Having  refitted 
in  Ceylon  as  best  they  could,  Suffrein  and  Hughes 
returned  to  the  coast,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July  fought 
another  drawn  battle,  but  one  in  which  the  French 
suffered  by  far  the  greater  loss,  and  were  only 
saved  from  a  total  defeat  by  one  of  those  sudden 
shiftings  of  the  wind  which  make  sea-battles  with 
sailing  ships  so  much  a  matter  of  chance.  Suf- 
frein, however,  who  was  as  skilful  as  he  was  brave, 
had  the  merit  of  availing  himself  of  his  chance 
with  admiral  seamanship  and  dexterity.  After  the 
battle  the  French  went  to  anchor  at  Cuddalore, 
and  the  English  to  Madras.  Suflrein  was  the  first 
to  be  ready  for  sea,  and,  making  again  for  Ceylon, 
and  being  joined  on  that  *coast  by  two  more  ships 
of  the  line,  fresh  from  Europe,  and  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops  on  board,  he  dashed  into  Trinco- 
malee Bay  and  summoned  the  forts  and  town. 
There  had  not  been  time  to  put  these  forts  even  in 
decent  order,  and  the  garrison,  originally  weak, 
was  reduced  by  the  sickliness  and  swampiness  of 
the  situation ;  but,  well  knowing  that  his  antagonist, 
Hughes,  would  not  be  long  behind  him,  he  offered 
the  most  honourable  terms  in  order  to  procure  a 
capitulation  before  the  English  fleet  should  arrive. 
The  garrison  surrendered  on  the  31st  of  August, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  September  Hughes  arrived. 
Preferring  fighting  with  sea-room  to  being  attacked 
in  the  bay,  Suflrein  came  out,  and  another  battle, 
far  more  desperate  than  either  of  the  preceding 
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ones  between  him  and  Hughes,  took  place,  the 
French  having  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  the 
English  twelve*  For  three  or  four  hours  the 
centres  of  the  two  lines  were  hotly  engaged,  ship 
to  ship,  the  rival  admirals,  in  the  '  Superb '  and 
*  L'Heros,'  fighting  with  the  greatest  fury .  At  half- 
past  five  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  short  hush ; 
but  Hughes,  wearing  round  with  all  his  ships,  and 
with  wonderful  order  and  rapidity,  renewed  the 
attack  with  advantage  and  with  double  vigour. 
Sufirein's  mainmast  was  shot  away  by  the  board, 
and  his  mizenmast  soon  followed  it.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  French,  with  a  slackened  fire  and  in 
some  confusion,  hauled  their  wind  and  became  ex- 
posed to  a  most  galling  fire  from  the  ships  in  the 
English  rear.  As  night  set  in  the  whole  of  the 
French  fleet  ran  back  to  Trincomalee,  and  in  such 
hurry  and  confiision  that  one  of  their  best  ships 
ran  ashore  and  was  lost,  and  two  others  missed  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  bay  and  fell  down  the  coast. 
The  English  were  in  no  condition  to  pursue :  they 
had  lost  in  the  action  51  in  killed  and  283  in 
wounded,  and  the  rigging  of  most  of  their  ships 
was  ruined.  Among  the  slain  were  Captain  Watt, 
of  the  '  Sultan,'  Captain  Wood,  of  the  '  Worcester,' 
and  the  Hon.  Captain  Lumley,  of  the  *  Isis.'  It  ap- 
pears that  Suffirein's  captains  had  been  more  care- 
ful of  their  lives ;  and  he  was  so  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  some  of  them  in  the  action 
that  he  immediately  broke  six  of  them  and  sent 
them  prisoners  to  the  Isle  of  France.  He  concealed 
as  much  as  he  could  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  but 
it  soon  became  known  that  the  slaughter  had  been 
great  beyond  precedent;  that  iu  his  own  ship, 
which  was  crowded  with  men,  about  140  were 
killed  and  240  wounded,  and  that  his  entire  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  1000.  Admiral 
Hughes  returned  to  Madras,  where  he  found  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
French  lines  at  Cuddalore,  though  almost  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  limbs  by  another  attack  of  pa- 
ralysis. Coote  required  the  admiral  to  remain  to 
co-operate  with  him,  and  ^he  was  the  more  eager 
upon  this  point,  as  he  now  learned  the  concerted 
attack  of  Hyder  and  the  French  on  Negapatam : 
but  Hughes,  who  had  considered  himself  ill  used 
both  by  the  general  and  by  Lord  Macartney,  or  the 
council  of  Madras,  represented  that  he  could  not  stay 
with  any  safety  to  his  ships  during  the  monsoon, 
and  insisted  upon  going  round  to  Bombay,  where 
he  could  properly  refit  his  shattered  fleet.  It  is  said 
that  shelter  might  have  been  found  for  him  nearer 
at  hand  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  but  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  Hughes  could  have  found  there  the  ac- 
commodations, materials,  and  workmen  he  wanted, 
though  Suflrein  had  contrived  to  do  wonders  in 
this  way  at  Cuddalore,  improvising  an  arsenal  or 
ship-yard,  and,  to  encourage  others,  working  him- 
EcU  in  his  shirt-sleeves  like  a  common  shipwright. 

*  We  eonnt  50-gttii  ihipt  u  shifn  of  Hhe  line,  which  at  thit  period 
they  were  reckoned.  Suff^in  hod  four  50-fun  thiiM,  and  Hugheg 
only  one :  in  ieventy-foatf  and  slxty-fonra  the  French  had  twelve, 
the  English  eleven  Biiipe.  The  numhen  of  guns  were— English,  794 ; 
French,  954. 
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It  is  possible  that,  but  for  his  ill  humour,  Hughes 
would  have  remained  ;  but,  if  he  had  remained  a 
day  longer  than  he  did  in  Madras-roads,  he  would, 
in  all  human  probability,  have  been  a  sacrifice,  and 
the  entire  loss  of  his  fleet  would  have  been  added 
to  other  tremendous  calamities.    He  sailed  on  the 
1 5th  of  October,  'and  was  well  out  at  sea  before 
night.     In  the  course  of  that  night  the  well-known 
roar  of  the  coming  monsoon  was  heard  by  anxious 
ears  in  Fort  St.  George  and  the  town  of  Madras, 
and  the  surf  began  to  shake  the  coast ;  and  by  the 
next  morning  the  strand  was  seen  covered  with 
wrecks  or  fragments  of  merchant-ships  that  had 
stayed  behind  when  Hughes  took  his  departure. 
The  sight  was  every  way  dreadful,   for  some  of 
these  ships  were  loaded  with  rice  for  the  garrison, 
the  town,  and  the  army ;  and  every  bag  of  rice  was 
lost  when  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  procuring 
another  supply  by  sea  or  by  land.  There  had  been 
a  scarcity  before,  but  now  there  was  absolute  fa- 
mine.    Thousands  of  the  poor  natives  of  the  Cama- 
tic,  who  had  fled  from  Hyder  to  seek  refuge  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Greorge,  were  the  first  to  feel 
these  horrors :  they  died  by  hundreds,  and  they 
soon  had  fellow-sufferers.     The  roads  that  led  to 
the  town,  the  streets  of  the  town  itself,  were  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  dying ;  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  cries,  and  moans,  and  unavailing  prayers  for 
relief  addressed  to  men  who  had  not  a  grain  of  rice 
to  spare,  and  who  might  soon  be  subjected  to  the 
same  watit  and  agony.   It  is  said  that  10,000  souls 
perished  before  supplies  of  rice  were  obtained  from 
Bengal  and  other  parts.     Four  or  five  days  after 
the  departure  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  Sir  Richard 
Bickerton  put  into  Madras-roads  with  a  squadron 
of  ships  of  war  and  land  troops  from  England ;  but, 
having  no  provisions  to  spare  after  his  long  and 
tedious  voyage,  and  considering  it  to  be  at  once  his 
duty  and  the  only  mode  of  securing  his  safety — 
menaced  by  the  monsoon  and  by  the  vast  superi- 
ority of  Suflrein — to  join  the  admiral,  he  put  again 
to  sea,  and  ran  round  Cape  Comorin  and  up  the 
western  coast  to  Bombay.     Shortly  after  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  in  a  deplorable  state  of  health,  set  sail  for 
Calcutta.      The   command   devolved  to  General 
Stuart,  who  sent  500  men  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
at  Negapatam,  400  Europeans  to  co-operate  with 
the  Bombay  army  under  Goddard  (who  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  dominions  of  Hyder  from  the 
west),  and  300  Europeans  into  the  Circars,  where 
a  French  invasion  was  expected,  but  never  took 
place.     In  fact,  both  Bussy  and  Suflrein  became 
inactive  at  the  very  moment  when  activity  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  chance  of 
success.     They  did  not  attack  Negapatam,  when 
its  garrison  was  weak  and  unprepared ;  they  did 
not  intercept  or  attempt    to    intercept  the  weak 
squadron  of  Sir  Richard   Bickerton,  who  passed 
them  and  repassed  them  at  no  great  distance; 
they  made  no  attempt  against  Madras  when  it 
was  panic-stricken  and  famine-stricken,  and  they 
allowed  the  place  to  be  revictualled    from  the 
Circars  and  from  Bengal,  though  a  few  frigates 
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might  have  stopped  the  grain-ehips  and  compelled 
a  surrender  through  hunger.  Various  other  causes 
may  be  imagined  as  contributing  to  this  passive- 
ness,  such  as  shattered  and  ill  repaired  ships,  tem- 
pestuous weather,  poverty,  and  a  lack  uf  provisions 
or  stores  in  the  French  quarters ;  but  the  greatest 
cause  of  all  probably  was  the  declining  health  and 
spirit  of  Hyder.  Tippoo,  his  son  and  heir,  was 
gone  to  the  Malabar  coast  with  an  army  of  20,000 
men  and  a  French  corps  400  strong.  Colonel 
Humberstone  Mackenzie  was  pressing  on  Mysore 
from  the  south,  and  was  preparing  for  the  siege  of 
Palagatcherry,  not  many  marches  from  Seringapa- 
tam,  having  dispersed  the  Mysorean  army  that  at- 
tempted to  cover  the  fort,  when  the  approach  of 
Tippoo  constrained  him  to  retreat  towards  the  coast. 
On  his  way  back  Mackenzie  blew  up  several  forts 
which  he  had  taken  in  his  advance.  He  halted  at 
Paniany,  a  seaport  town  about  35  miles  from  Cali- 
cut, and  there  resolved  to  defend  himself  against 
Tippoo  and  the  French,  who,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  march,  had  pressed  closely  on  his  rear  and 
caused  him  some  loss.  On  the  following  morning 
(the  28th  of  November),  before  day  broke  and  be- 
fore he  could  put  the  place  in  some  defensive  order, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  four  columns 
advancing  from  different  points,  and  being  guided 
or  headed  by  the  French.  His  sepoys  were  driven 
in  at  one  point,  and  two  or  three  of  his  guns  were 
taken  before  the  British-born  part  of  his  troops 
got  under  arms  ;  but  presently  the  pride  of  High- 
land regiments,  the  gfdlant  42nd,  advanced  to  the 
charge,  and  drove  French  and  Mysoreans  before 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  with  a  terri- 
ble slaughter,  for  the  columns  had  got  mixed  and 
confused,  and  Tippoo  had  blocked  up  the  roads  and 
avenues  with  masses  of  horse  and  foot,  who  had  no 
inclination  to  fight  at  close  quarters  themselves,  but 
who  impeded  the  retreat  to  those  that  had  engaged. 
At  last,  however,  the  whole  host  withdrew,  leaving 
nothing  behind  them  but  killed  and  wounded.  The 
lesson  he  thus  received  was  a  severe  one,  and  it  is 
not  credible  that  Tippoo  either  contemplated  mak- 
ing another  attack  upon  lines  that  were  every 
hour  becoming  stronger,  and  that  were  defended 
by  900  choice  British  troops  besides  sepoys,  or  pro- 
ceeding by  blockade  to  reduce  a  town  which  was 
open  to  the  sea,  and  situated  on  a  coast  where  the 
entire  population  favoured  the  English  cause.  But 
at  this  juncture  Tippoo  received  intelligence  of  his 
father's  death,  and  it  behoved  him  to  look  af\er  his 
inheritance,  for  he  had  brothers  and  cousins.  He 
therefore  turned  his  back  upon  Paniany,  and  made 
all  haste  to  secure  the  musnud  and  the  treasure. 
Hyder  Ali  died  of  a  disease  known  to  the  Hindus 
under  the  name  of  the  raj-pora  or  rajah-boil,  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  persons  of  royal 
rank — an  Indian  king's-evil — and  called  by  the 
Mohammedans  the  "crab,"  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  that  creature  in  the  swelling  behind 
the  neck,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  back,  which 
is  the  first  indication  of  the  disorder.  French 
physicians  and  surgeons  were  called  in,  but  their 


science  was  as  ineffectual  as  the  conjuring  and  the 
charms  of  the  native  practitioners  in  curing  a 
dangerous  disease  in  an  octogenarian.*  The 
"  Tiger"—  for  such,  being  translated,  is  the  appro- 
priate name  of  his  son  and  successor — had  reached 
the  manly  age  of  thirty  years  when  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  with  an  army  of  90,000  men, 
a  treasury  containing  three  crores  of  rupees  in  hard 
money,  and  a  mass  of  booty,  jewels,  and  other 
valuables,  estimated  at  an  immense  amount.  With 
these  resources,  with  the  French  alliance,  and  with 
a  passion  for  war  and  aggrandizement,  Tippoo 
scorned  all  overtures  for  a  peace  with  the  English 
— overtures  which  his  wiser  father  would  certainly 
have  accepted,  if  he  had  lived  a  few  months  or  a 
few  weeks  longer.  Having  performed  the  last 
duties  to  the  remains  of  Hyder,  he  hastened  to  join 
the  main  army  of  Mysore,  well  provided  with 
money  and  presents  to  secure  their  allegiance.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  December.  On  the  4th  of 
January  (1*783)  General  Stuart  took  the  field 
against  him.  The  Mysorean  army,  though  joined 
by  900  French,  2000  sepoys,  250  Caflres,  and 
twenty-two  field-pieces,  all  sent  by  the  French 
from  Cuddalore,  retreated  before  Stuart,  whose 
entire  force  consisted  of  about  14,000  men — but 
nearly  3000  of  these  were  British — ^and  crossed 
the  river  Amee  in  disorderly  haste.  Tippoo  had 
recalled  his  garrison  from  Arcot  and  other  places, 
and  it  became  evident  that  he  was  evacuating  the 
whole  of  the  Carnatic.  He  was  not,  however,  fiying 
so  much  from  Stuart  as  Hying  to  defend  his  own 
dominions.  Colonel  Humberstone  Mackenzie,  soon 
after  the  retiring  of  Tippoo  from  the  Malabar  coast, 
marched  his  sepoys  by  land,  and  sent  his  High- 
landers and  other  British  by  sea,  northward  to  the* 
coast  of  Canara  to  co-operate  with  a  part  of  the 
army  from  Bombay,  in  reducing  some  of  the 
richest  provinces  or  dependencies  of  Mysore.  The 
march  was  long,  the  voyage  stormy,  but  the  junc- 
tion of  the  forces  moving  to  meet  each  other  from 
such  opposite  and  distant  points  was  effected  in 
the  course  of  the  month  of  January,  when  General 
Mathews,  who  had  arrived  at  Bombay,  from  Eng-- 
land,  with  king's  troops,  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  whole.  The 
fort  of  Onore  was  taken  by  storm,  the  range  of 
rocks  which  runs  between  the  coast  and  Bednore, 
and  which  varies  in  height  from  4000  to  5000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  bea,  was  scaled,  the  steep 
ghauts,  though  defended  at  intervals  by  batteries, 
were  cleared  by  the  bayonet,  and  on  the  26th  of 
January  the  rich  capital  of  Bednore  surrendered 
to  Mathews  without  firing  a  gun.  It  is  said  that 
this  easy  conquest  was  owing  to  the  small  affection 
entertained  by  the  governor  and  garrison  and  the 
people  of  the  country  to  their  new  master  Tippoo, 
or  to  some  old  animosities  and  grudges  existing  be- 

*  The  prectn  date  of  tho  birth  of  Hyder  AH  is  not  aacertafned.  Vat 
he  ia  auppoaed  to  have  been  at  Ifaat  80  yean  old  when  he  died.  His 
body  was  secretly  deposited  in  tho  obaonre  tomb  of  his  flslher,  at 
Colar  I  but  Tippoo  subsequently  oatued  it  to  be  removed  to  the 
superb  mausoleum  at  Serinsapatam,  which  is  sliU  endowed  and  care' 
fully  kept  up  by  the  English. 
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tween  bim  and  the  governor.  With  the  capital  the 
English  got  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  fertile  province.  Most  of  the  other  forts  sur- 
rendered at  or  before  a  summons ;  but  Ananpore 
and  Mangalore  held  out.  Ananpore  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  Mangalore,  on  the  coast,  surrendered  as 
soon  as  a  breach  was  made.  The  farther  operations 
of  this  combined  force  were  hampered  by  quarrels 
and  complaints  about  the  division  of  the  spoil. 
General  Mathews  refused  to  divide  any  part  with 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  which  was  the  more 
illiberal  and  irrational  as  the  men  had  received  no 
pay  for  many  months.  Colonel  MacLeod,  Colonel 
Humberstone  Mackenzie,  and  Major  Shaw  left  the 
army  and  repaired  to  Bombay  to  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  the  governor  and  council  of  that  pre- 
sidency. Upon  their  representations  Mathews  was 
superseded,  and  Colonel  MacIiCod,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier -general,  was  sent  back  to  Bednore,  to 
take  tlie  command.  Humberstone  Mackenzie  and 
Major  Shaw  accompanied  MacLeod ;  but  on  their 
voyage  down  the  coast  they  were  attacked,  in  a  weak 
small  vessel,  by  five  Mahratta  pirates,  who  killed 
or  wounded  nearly  every  Englishman  on  board. 
Major  Shaw  was  dispatched  outright;  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  one  of  the  best  officers  that  had  ever 
served  in  India,  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  MacLeod 
was  carried  into  Gheriah.  In  the  mean  while  Ma- 
thews had  been  acting  like  a  madman :  he  had 
scattered  his  army  all  over  the  country  in  con- 
temptible mud  forts  or  open  towns ;  he  had  sent 
the  42nd  back  to  the  coast ;  and  he  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters  in  the  city  of  Bednore,  without  laying 
in  a  stock  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  or  doing 
anything  to  strengthen  the  fort.  He  was  in  this 
state  of  stupid  security  when  Tippoo,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  appeared  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
with  an  immense  army  which  secured  the  ghauts 
and  cut  ofif  all  communication  between  the  coast 
and  the  town.  Mathews  threw  himself  into  the 
fort  of  Bednore,  but  any  prolonged  resistance  was 
impossible,  and,  very  honourable  terms  being 
offered  by  Tippoo,  he  capitulated  on  the  last  day  of 
April.  But  instead  of  permitting  the  general  and 
his  troops  to  withdraw  to  the  coast,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  Tippoo  bound  them 
with  chains  or  ropes,  and  sent  them  into  Mysore 
to  be  thrown  into  horrible  dungeons,  excusing  his 
conduct  by  accusing  Mathews  of  purloining  some 
of  the  public  treasure  which  he  had  agreed  to  leave 
in  the  fort.*  But  this  mode  of  treating  prisoners 
was  all  along  a  fixed  rule  of  conduct  both  with 
Hyder  and  his  son.  After  this  success  Tippoo 
went  through  the  ghauts  and  down  to  the  seapurt- 
town  of  Mangalore,  in  which  the  42nd  and  some 
fragments  of  Mathews*s  army  had  thrown  them- 
selves. This  was  considered  a  most  important 
point,  as  the  harbour  was  the  best  on  the  coast  of 


*  MalhMrtbMlMrteiiily  gained  a  Md  chaitMster  for  rapacity  and 
■aiflshnM* ;  but  Tippoo'i  aceotation  was  probably  not  more  true  than 
the  «harg»  bTouslit  atpftinat  him  by  hia  own  army,  which  made  the 
•■oaniorpliiaaflr  he  had  seenrad  amount  to  more  than  800,000/.  in 
jBOaey,  bendee  jewrla !  Bednore  had  osoe  been  a  very  wealthy  dty , 
hut  it  had  beeniFi»it«d  too  often  by  Hyder  to  be  rery  rich  now. 


Canara ;  and  about  the  middle  of  May,  Tippoo  and 
his  French  allies  invested  Mangalore.  They 
counted  on  a  short  and  easy  conquest;  but  the 
siege  detained  them  from  more  important  opera* 
tions  for  months,  and  after  all  Mangalore  was  not 
taken.  The  sudden  departure  of  the  main  army 
of  the  Mysoreans  had  left  General  Smart  scarcely 
any  enemies  to  contend  with  in  the  Garnatic  ex- 
cept the  French  and  their  sepoys,  who  remained 
behind  their  fortified  lines  at  Cuddalore.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  had  returned  to  the  coast  to  resume  the  chief 
command,  but  a  third  fit  had  proved  fatal  to  him, 
and  he  had  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  three  days 
after  landing  at  Madras.  Stuart  appeared  before 
the  French  lines  on  the  Ith  of  June,  hue  there  was 
no  proper  concert  or  co-operation  between  him  and 
Admiral  Hughes,  who  had  returned  to  the  coast; 
the  French  had  been  allowed  time  to  erect  works 
that  were  really  formidable,  and  part  of  SuflFrein's 
fleet,  being  left  unmolested  in  the  harbour  of  Cud- 
dnlore,  was  enabled  to  lend  material  assistance. 
And,  as  if  time  enough  had  not  been  given  them 
to  complete  their  preparations,  Stuart  lay  from  the 
Ith  to  the  13th  of  June  before  the  French  lines 
doing  nothing.  If  he  considered  the  co^iperation 
of  the  fleet  as  essential — which  it  certainly  was^ 
he  ought  to  have  waited  a  day  or  two  longer.  But, 
on  the  13th,  he  began  to  attack  in  three  columns 
at  three  difierent  points.  His  signals  were  misun- 
derstood, the  attacks  were  not  made  simultaneously, 
and  the  French  making  a  sortie  did  terrible  exe- 
cution upon  his  disjointed  army ;  and  after  he  had 
broken  into  their  lines  at  one  point,  and  carried  and 
occupied  some  of  their  works,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat  to  his  camp.  In  this  unfortunate  assault  a 
very  important  military  doubt  was  removed,  and 
that  was  whether  native  troops,  under  any  training 
and  under  the  best  ofiicers,  would  stand  the  bayonet 
charge  of  European  troops.  A  battalion  of  Bengal 
sepoys,  a  part  of  the  force  which  had  marched  from 
Calcutta  with  Colonel  Pearse,  not  only  stood  a 
charge  but  drove  back  the  French  at  the  point  of 
their  own  bayonets,  and  with  severe  loss.  On  the 
ver}'  next  day  Sir  Edward  Hughes  appeared  in  the 
ofiing,  but  Suflrein  appeared  at  the  same  time,  or 
nearly  so,  and  got  between  the  English  fleet  and 
Cuddalore.  The  two  admirals,  sometimes  in  sight 
of  the  lines  and  the  English  camp,  and  sometimes 
out  of  sight,  tacked  and  manceuvred  from  the  13th 
to  the  20th,  each  trying  to  get  the  weather-gage 
or  some  advantase  over  the  other.  But  on  the  20ch 
Sufi'rein  engaged  at  long  shots,  firing  for  twenty 
minutes  before  a  single  shot  was  returned  by  the 
British  line.  Then,  the  two  fleets  being  somewhat 
closer,  Hughes  replied  with  a  warm  caimonade; 
but  Suffrein,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind, 
chose  bis  own  distance,  and  never  brought  his  ships 
to  very  close  quarters.  Four  or  five  uf  Hughes's 
ships  were  so  unmanageable  that  they  fell  oft*  to  lee- 
ward and  could  scarcely  be  brought  into  action  at 
all.  Some  of  Sufirein's  were  so  leaky  that  the 
crews  were  obliged,  during  the  action,  to  divide 
their  labours  between  their  pumps  and  their  guns. 
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As  it  grew  dark  the  two  old  antagoiuBts''  separated, 
each  with  a  good  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
his  decks,  but  without  either  capturing  or  losing  a 
single  ship :  and  thus  indecisively  ended  the  fifth 
and  last  engagement  between  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
and  M.  de  Suffrein.  The  next  morning  the  French 
were  out  of  sight ;  but  on  the  22nd  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  discovered  them  at  anchor  in  Pondicherry 
road,  and  gave  them  an  invitation  to  another  battle, 
which  they  declined.  Hughes,  declining  to  attack 
them  where  they  were,  put  into  Madras,  and 
Sufifrein  immediately  got  his  whole  fleet  into  the 
harbour  of  Cuddalore,  where  he  landed  every  man 
he  could  spare  to  assist  Bussy  in  defending  the 
lines  against  General  Stuart.  Altogether  the  force 
'  now  collected  within  these  works  must  have  been 
equal  or  superior  to  the  force  outside  of  them.  This 
encouraged  the  French  to  attempt  several  sorties 
and  surprises,  which  were  not  however  very  suc- 
cessful. In  one  of  them,  made  at  the  dead'  of 
night,  several  Frenchmen  were  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners,  and  among  them  was  a  brave 
young  sergeant,  whose  youth,  gallantry,  and  supe- 
rior manners  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel 
Wangenheim,  who  was  serving  under  General 
Stuart  with  a  corps  of  Hanoverians,  and  who 
had  the  young  man  conveyed  to  his  own  tent, 
where  he  was  treated  with  every  possible  kindness. 
That  wounded  young  sergeant  was  Charles  John 
Bemadotte,  afterwards  General  of  the  French  re- 
public. Prince  and  Marshal  of  the  empire,  Prince 
of  Ponte  Corvo,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and 
now  Charles  John  XIV.,  King  of  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, &c.* 

A  few  days  after  this,  when  Stuart  was  ex- 
pecting to  be  reinforced  by  Colonel  Fullarton,  and 
was  preparing  for  another  desperate  assault,  the 
news  reached  Madras  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  France  and  England.  A 
flag  of  truce  was  immediately  dispatched  to  M.Bussy, 
who,  though  he  had  not  received  any  French  dis- 
patches, and  though  even  the  intelligence  of  the 
English  was  not  official,  agreed  at  once  not  only  to 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  sea  and  land,  but  also 
to  invite  Tippoo  to  be  a  party  in  these  pacific 
arrangements.  The  Mysorean  at  the  time  was 
ruining  his  army  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  take 
a  half-ruined  fort  and  town.  Though  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  being  lefl  alone  in  the  war,  he  did 
not  seem  very  anxious  for  peace,  for  more  than  a 
month  passed  before  M.  Bussy  received  any  answer 
to  his  letter.  His  tone  even  then  was  high,  his 
vakeels  intimating  that  everything  the  English  had 
taken  from  him  or  his  father  must  instantly  be  re- 
stored, and  not  speaking  quite  so  plainly  as  to  the 
restitutions  to  the  English  on  his  part.  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, however,  sent  three  commissioners  to  accom- 
pany his  vakeels  to  Seringapatam  in  order  to 

^  Colonel  Wflks.  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India.  The  interert  of 
the  anecdote  is  completed  bv  the  fact  that  more  than  twenty  yean 
after,  when  Bemadotte  took.poaseiBion  of  Hanover  as  a  conqueror, 
he  met  the  kind-hearted  veteran,  then  General  Wangenheim.  and 
tesUfled  to  him  h»  gratefta  recoUeettoa  of  what  had  puaed  in  front 
of  the  lines  at  Caddalore. 


treat  there.  Tippoo  all  the  while  continued  his 
siege,  and  made  several  desperate  e£fbrtB  to  get  pos- 
session of  Mangalore  before  entering  upon  nego- 
tiations. Nor  were  military  operations  suspended 
by  the  English.  Colonel  Fullarton,  an  excellent 
officer,  who  had  arrived  from  England  with  some  of 
the  reinforcements  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  making  a  rapid  progress  in  the  country 
beyond  Tanjore  when  he  was  called  back  to  the 
coast  to  assist  Stuart  in  that  premeditated  attack 
which  was  stopped  by  the  news  of  peace.  He  had 
taken  (on  the  2nd  of  June)  the  important  fortress 
of  Daraporam,  in  the  province  of  Coimbatoor,  which 
opened  one  of  the  roads  to  Seringapatam,  and  was 
only  about  140  miles  from  that  capital.  ^'  This  va- 
luable place,"  ^says  Fullarton  himself,  *'  affords 
ample  supplies  of  grain  and  cattle,  is  capable  of 
considerable  defence,  and  is  far  advanced  in  the 
enemy's  country,  being  equally  distant  from  the 
two  coasts.  Although  the  position  of  an  army 
there  would  always  be  of  eminent  advantage,  it  was 
more  peculiarly  so  when  we  reduced  it,  because 
Tippoo  Sultaun  had  recovered  Bednore,  captured 
General  Mathews,  and  invested  Mangalore.  The 
southern  army  [the  army  which  Fullarton  com- 
manded was  so  called]  was  not  in  sufficient  strength 
to  think  of  marching  to  Seringapatam,  and  was  so 
far  from  being  able  to  oppose  the  whole  power  of 
Tippoo,  that  we  could  not  even  aflford  to  garrison 
Daraporam,  and  were  obliged  to  destroy  the  forti- 
fications. Yet  we  might  assuredly  have  reduced 
the  rich  tract  that  lies  below  the  mountains  of 
Mysore,  which  would  probably  have  forced  Tippoo 
Sultaun  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mangalore,  and  march 
his  main  body  against  us ;  or,  if  Tippoo  had  pei^ 
sisted  against  Mangalore,  we  should  have  amply 
subsisted  the  army,  have  reduced  a  valuable  terri- 
tory, and  prepared  for  more  important  conquests. 
But  General  Stuart's  orders  to  march  towards  him 
at  Cuddalore  obliged  me  to  relinquish  those  advan- 
tages." *  Fullarton,  however,  left  a  garrison  in 
Dindigul,  another  important  fortress,  built  on  a 
granite  rock,  which  he  had  gallantly  taken  by 
storm,  and  made  other  arrangements  to  keep  open 
his  communications,  and  to  facilitate  his  return 
towards  the  heart  of  Mysore.  Colonel  Forbes,  whom 
he  left  behind  him  in  the  south,  carried  out  these 
arrangements  with  much  ability,  and  established 
friendly  relations  on  all  sides.  When  the  main 
English  army  was  withdrawn  from  before  the  lines 

*  A  View  of  the  English  Intereila  in  India ;  and  an  Account  of  the 
Military  Operations  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  the  Peninsula  during  the 
Oamvaigns  of  1789,  1783.  snd  1784;  by  William  FuUarton  of  Ful- 
larton, M.P.  Stuart  certainly  spoilt  this  promising  campaign.  Tlie 
whole  of  his  conduct  had  given  universal  dlsB9itlsflMn.ioa.  Lord 
Macartney,  as  soon  as  the  truce  waa  concluded  with  M.  Bussr.  sub* 
mitted  a  motion  to  the  council  at  Madras,  whose  commancu  and 
instructions  had  been  repeatedly  disobeyed  and  despised  by  the 
general ,  that  Stuart  should  be  dismissed  from  the  compaay*s  serrioe. 
Tho  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.  Stuart  then  insisted  that  he 
bad  a  right  to  retain  the  command  of  aU  the  kinc's  troops  that  were 
ser%'ing  on  that  coast— and  it  appears  to  us  that  m  ordinary  circum- 
stances this  right  could  not  be  disputed— and  he  spoke  loudly  of  using 
force  against  Coroe.  Decisive  steps  were  neceesary,  and  Lord  Macart- 
ney was  bold  enough  to  take  them.  He  dinpatched  his  private 
secretary  (the  present  Sir  John  Barrow,  we  believe)  and  the  town 
adjutant,  with  a  puty  of  sepoys,  to  take  the  general  priMmer  in  Ids 
villa  near  Madras.  Stuart,  wiio  appears  to  have  oflTered  no  resist- 
ance whatever,  waa  carried  to  the  fort,  and  in  a  day  or  two  shipped 
off  quietly  for  England. 
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of  Guddalore,  Lord  Macartney  reinforced  Fullarton 
with  about  1000  Europeans  and  with  four  bat- 
talions of  sepoys,  and  instructed  him  to  resume  the 
campaign  which  Stuart  had  interrupted.  After 
reducing  the  numerous  polygars  of  Tinivelly,  who 
had  all  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  company 


at  the  commencement  of  Hyder's  invasion,  and 
who  had  been  ravaging  the  country  from  Madura 
to  Cape  Comorin,  being  assisted  or  encouraged 
by  the  Dutch  at  Colombo,  who  kept  up  a  traflfic 
and  correspondence  with  the  Cape  from  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Ceylon ;  after  reducing  a  number 


Group  of  Poltoars.    From  Armed  FLnirea  in  the  collectiou  of  Sir  Samut-l  Mcvrick. 


of  their  forts  and  carrying  one  of  their  forests — 
which,  like  the  Cingalese  of  Ceylon,  they  considered 
their  best  fortresses — and  reducing  these  polygars 
to  their  former  state  of  quiet  and  tribute ;  and  after 
chastising  the  hill  colleries,  who  had  been  commit- 
ting horrible  excesses, — Colonel  Fullarton,  with 
16,000  fighting  men,  and  many  more  thousands  of 
camp-followers,  continued  his  march  to  Dindigul 
and  Daraporam  without  money  or  any  other  means 
of  supply,  except  such  magazines  of  the  enemy  as 
he  might  be  enabled  to  reduce.  He  was,  however, 
well  provided  with  artillery,  shot,  and  gunpowder, 
which  had  been  collected  from  the  southern  gar- 
risons ;  and  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  who  had  given 
a  cordial  support  to  Colonel  Humberstone  Mac- 
kenzie, engaged  to  furnish  some  stores  and  provi- 
sions in  the  event  of  his  moving  against  the  south- 
ern-coast possessions  of  Tippoo.  A  correspondence 
was  also  opened  with  the  Zamorin,  or  ancient  Hindu 
sovereign  of  Calicut,  and  with  the  other  rajahs 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  whom  Hyder  had  dispossessed 
of  their  sovereignties,  and  most  barbarously  treated. 
All  these  princes  or  chiefs,  eager  for  repossession 
and  revenge,  agreed  to  contribute  what  little  aid 
they  could ;  and  other  parties,  less  interested  in  the 
overthrow  of  Tippoo,  occasionally  furnished  some 


stores  and  provisions,  and  took  bills  upon  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras  in  payment.  But  Fullarton 
adopted  other  measures,  which  contributed  in  a 
much  greater  degree  to  facilitate  his  progress,  to 
insure  success,  and  to  gain  the  good- will  and 
esteem  of  all  parties.  He  gave  up  some  paltry 
duties,  which  former  commanders  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  levy  upon  all  articles  bought  or  sold 
in  the  bazaar  or  market  of  the  army,  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  themselves  and  staffs;  he  completely 
checked  plundering  by  hanging  two  or  three  of 
the  first  offenders;  he  paid  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  deep-rooted  religious  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  and  he  enforced  that  respect  on  the 
European  soldiery ;  and,  having  no  money  to  pay, 
he  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  for  his  drafts  by 
kind  treatment,  and  friendly  explanations  as  to  the 
faith  and  stability  of  the  company.  He  also  made 
a  material  change  in  the  mode  and  order  of  march- 
ing, which  hitherto  had  been  by  files,  so  that 
a  large  army  was  many  miles  in  length  with  little 
communication  between  the  distant  parts  of  the 
line;  he  established  a  system  of  intelligence,  the 
want  of  which  precaution  had  led  to  many  disasters 
in  this  war ;  and  so  complete  and  effective  was  this 
system,  that  statements  were  procured,  not  only  of 
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the  military  force  of  the  enemy,  but  also  of  the 
grain  deposited  anywhere  within  200  milea  of  his 
front  and  6ank.  Several  hundred  people — cunning 
natives,  who  have  a  natural  genius  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  scouts  and  spies,  and  who,  after  inspection, 
can  model  you  a  fortress  in  clay  and  show  to  a 
nicety  its  strong  and  its  weak  points — ^were  con- 
stantly employed  on  these  services,  and  confidential 
intelligencers  were  established  at  every  considerable 
town  in  Mysore,  in  the  durbars  of  the  rajahs,  in 
the  very  camp  of  Tippoo.  "  On  the  first  notice 
of  any  material  incident,  these  intelligencers  dis- 
patched small  cadjeans,*  which  were  more  rapidly 
conveyed  to  me  than  any  horse  could  travel,  by 
tappals  or  relays  of  colleries,  stationed  at  mode- 
rate distances,  and  unsuspected  by  the  enemy. 
Harcarrahs,  peons,  lubby-merchants,  and  sepovs 
were  also  constantly  traversing  all  parts  of  the 
enemy's  country;  others  carrying  dispatches  to 
Madras  and  the  southern  provinces,  to  Travan- 
core,  to  Cochin,  to  the  Malabar  rajahs,  to  General 
MacLeod  at  Cannanore,  to  Colonel  Campbell  at 
Mangalore,  and  to  the  residency  at  TeUcherry. 
The  intelligence  of  every  individual  was  care- 
fully registered,  and  tended  to  confirm  or  to  refute 
the  varioui  intimations  constantly  arriving.  By 
these  means,  during  many  months  of  continued 
marching  through  a  country  almost  uneirolored,  we 
never  once  failed  in  our  supplies,  nor  did  any  ma- 
terial incident  escape  our  knowledge."t  For  a  short 
time  Fullarton  halted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Daraporam,  waiting  for  intelligence  from  the  three 

*  '*Ca4ieans,*'  nyt  Coloael  Fullarton  in  a  note,  "  are  thick  leavea 
reiemblini;  the  papyrus*  on  which  the  Grentooi  write."  They  are 
strt)ie  of  the  enorrauus  leaves  of  the  talipot  or  laliiiat  tree,  univer- 
sally used  for  writing  among  the  Cingalese  and  the  people  of  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  contiuent. 

t  Fullarton. 


commissioners ;  but,  on  the  16th  of  October,  when 
he  was  informed,  by  an  official  letter  from  the  re- 
sidency of  Telicherry,  that  Tippoo  had  recom- 
menced active  hostiUties  at  Mangalore,  he  took 
immediate  measures  to  resent  the  insult  His 
mind,  and  that  of  the  council  at  Madras,  had  been 
divided  between  two  plans — 1.  To  march  right 
across  the  peninsula  through  an  enemy's  country, 
500  miles  in  extent,  to  the  relief  of  Mangalore. 
2.  Or  to  advance  upon  Seringapatam,  and  either 
overthrow  the  dynasty  of  Hyder  in  their  capital  or 
compel  Tippoo  to  hurry  from  the  coast  in  order  to 
save  that  capital.  He  determined  upon  the  latter 
movement,  though  not  by  the  direct  road,  which 
offered  no  intermediate  place  of  strength  in  which 
to  lodge  stores  and  provisions  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  undertaking,  or  in  which  to  secure  a  retreat 
in  case  of  a  reverse.  But  there  was  a  more  cir- 
cuitous route  which  presented  this  essential  re- 
commendation, and  several  other  military  advan- 
tages. Palagatcherry,  nearer  to  the  coast,  had  been 
completely  rebuilt  by  Hyder,  was  furnished  with 
most  of  the  advantages  of  European  fortification, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  India :  the  mountains  bounding  the  pass  which 
it  commanded  were  covered  by  thick  forests  through 
which  there  was  no  passage,  and  the  plain  below,  a 
Ions  and  wide  extent  of  deep  rice-grounds,  was  cut 
and  intersected,  like  a  chess-board,  by  the  Paniany 
River,  and  might  be  defended  by  a  small  body  of 
infantry  against  all  Tippoo's  cavalry.  The  fort 
fbrther  commanded  the  only  practicable  communi- 
cation between  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Ma- 
labar ;  it  opened  the  means  of  supply  from  Tra- 
vancore.  Cochin,  Calicut,  and  other  places;  its 
occupation  by  the  English  would  afford  confidence 
to   the  Zamorin  and  the  other  disaffected  chiefs 
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from  Cochin  to  Goa,  who  were  all  struggling  to 
shake  o£f  the  yoke  of  Tippoo,  and  it  would  leave 
Fullarton  at  liberty  to  disguise  his  movements,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  by  the 
route  of  Coimbatoor  and  the  pass  of  Gudjereddy,  or 
by  the  sea-coast  route  to  Calicut,  and  then  through 
the  pass  of  Damalcherry.  The  colonel  therefore  de- 
termined to  capture  Palagatcherry,  and,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  he  began  his  march,  apparently  with  a 
confident  hope  that  it  would  end  under  the  walls 
of  Seringapatam.  Carrying  several  little  forts  on 
his  way,  and  passing  through  a  country  abounding 
^ith  dry  grain,  rice,  cattle,  and  wood,  he  soon 
reached  the  high  ground  of  Palatchy,  whence  the 
streams  run  east  and  west  to  the  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  seas.  But  beyond  this  point  his  progress 
was  slow  and  most  difficult,  for  he  had  to  force  his 
way  through  a  forest  twenty  miles  in  depth,  with 
frequent  torrent-courses  and  ravines  within  it. 
These  ravines  had  to  be  filled  up  before  it  was  pos- 
sible to  drag  the  heavy  guns  across  them; —innu- 


merable large  trees  which  obstructed  the  passage 
required  to  be  cut  down  and  drawn  out  of  the 
track,  and  then  the  whole  road  was  to  be  formed 
before  the  carriages  of  the  army  could  pass.  Four- 
teen days  were  spent  in  these  arduous  labours,  and 
in  getting  the  materials  of  the  army  through  that 
dense  forest ;  and,  to  increase  their  toils  and  dis- 
comforts, a  tremendous  rain,  altogether  unexpected 
as  being  unusual  in  other  parts  of  India  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  began  as  they  first  entered  the  wood,  and 
never  ceased  till  they  had  cleared  their  way  through 
it.  The  ravines  were  filled  with  water — the  bid- 
locks  lost  their  footing — and  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  drag  the  guns  and  the  carriages  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  way.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
pitching  tents,  or  of  procuring  for  them  any  kind 
of  cover  or  comfort.  Difficulties  and  operations 
like  these  elevate  the  character  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vice, and  they  were  frequent.  Goddard  and  Pearse, 
for  example,  in  their  long  marches,  had  often  to 
make  the  road  by  which  they  were  to  advance. 
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FiTkLABTON  CBOtinro  A  MoinrrAiK«tTSXAii,  in  nii  March  oir  Palaoatcbikkt.    Pmm  a  Drairing  by  HnaieU. 


On  the  4th  of  November  the  van  and  the''main 
body  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  reached  a  po- 
sition on  the  Paniany  River.  On  the  following  day 
a  part  of  the  engineer  stores  arrived,  and  the  river 
was  crossed.  The  Pettah,  or  open  town  of  Pala- 
gatcherry, was  presently  occunied,  and  a  fire  was 
opened  on  the  east  and  north  faces  of  the  fort. 
But  it  was  the  9th  before  the  heavy  battering  train 


could  be  brought  to  the  encampment — "after  a 
succession  of  toils,"  says  Fullarton,  **  that  would 
appear  incredible  if  related  in  detail."  On  the 
night  of  the  I5lh  the  garrison  called  out  for  quarter, 
and  delivered  up  a  place  capable  of  making  a  loAg 
resistance.  The  English  found  in  the  fort  50,000 
pagodas  in  money,  together  with  a  very  large  supply 
of  grain,^guns,  powder,  shot,  and  military  stores.  The 
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son  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut, — or,  as  the  colonel 
calls  him,  with  more  solemnity,  *'theheir  apparent," 
— remained  with  Fullarton  during  the  siege ;  and  at 
its  triumphant  conclusion  he  urgently  solicited  the 
English  commander  to  restore  him  to  the  domi- 
nions of  which  Hyder  had  deprived  his  family. 
Fullarton  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  his  moving 
by  Calicut,  he  might  hope  to  effect  his  re-establish- 
ment in  that  city,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Zamo- 
rins ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  good  intentions,  he 
put  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  territory  of 
Palagat,  an  ancient  dependency  of  Calicut,  only 
requiring  from  him  that  he  should  furnish  grain 
for  the  army  while  in  that  vicinity,  and  imposing 
no  other  obligation  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
or  until  the  government  of  Madras  should  make 
some  regular  agreement  with  him.  Fullarton's 
intercourse  with  the  Hindu  prince,  and  with  the 
Hindu  population  of  the  country,  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  a  large  body  of  Brahmins,  who  con- 
stantly attended  the  army,  and  whose  entire  friend- 
ship he  had  secured.  Accompanied  by  these  in- 
fluential agents  and  interpreters,  the  colonel  fre- 
quently rode  through  the  adjacent  villages, assembled 
the  head  people,  and  assured  them  of  protection. 
During  these  proceedings  he  maintained  his  corre- 
spondence with  Brigadier-General  MacLeod,  who 
had  been  liberated  after  a  short  captivity  at  Gheriah, 
and  also  with  Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded 
in  Mangalore,  intimating  his  intention  of  approach- 
ing their  coast,  and  his  earnest  wish  for  a  joiiit 
movement  and  an  advance  in  full  force  against  Se- 
ringapatam.  But  the  English  residency  at  Teli- 
cherry  could  not,  or  would  not,  furnish  some  addi- 
tional artillery  and  stores;  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
who  was  then  at  Telicherry  with  part  of  the  fleet, 
declined  sending  a  vessel  with  stores  to  Paniany  ; 
and  MacLeod  represented,  that,  though  most  will- 
ing to  unite  in  prosecuting  the  movement  to  Seringa- 
patam,  he  could  not  put  his  army  in  motion  in  less 
than  two  months  for  want  of  bullocks  and  other 
things.  Fullarton,  therefore,  gave  up  the  notion 
of  proceeding  by  the  sea-coast  to  Calicut  and  the 
pass  of  Damalcherry,  and  took  the  route  that  led 
by  Coimbatoor  to  the  pass  of  Gudjereddy.  He 
was  annoyed  on  his  march  by  a  large  body  of  My- 
sorean  cavalry,  who  threw  rockets;  but,  on  the 
26th  of  November,  he  sat  down  before  the  fort 
of  Coimbatoor,  which  surrendered  to  him  before 
he  could  finish  a  battery.  Here,  too,  he  found  a 
great  quantity  of  grain,  ammunition,  and  stores. 
Money  there  was  none;  but  the  adjacent  fields 
were  covered  with  rich  crops,  which  promised  re- 
sources for  the  future.  Coimbatoor,  though  a 
place  of  no  strength,  was  important  from  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Hindu  po- 
pulation as  the  very  ancient  capital  of  arajahship, 
where  no  Mussulman  conqueror  had  ever  pene- 
trated, and  where  the  old  gods  of  India  had  never 
been  disturbed  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Every  ancient  rajah  flew  to  arms,  or  made  prepa- 
rations for  doing  so ;  all  the  Hindus,  between  the 
ghauts  and  the  sea,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 


General  MacLeod,  the  advance  of  Fullarton,  and  the 
still  continuing  failure  and  losses  of  Tippoo  before 
Mangalore,  were  in  open  revolt,  or  ripe  for  it;  and 
in  the  country  above  the  ghauts,  in  the  very  centre 
of  Mysore,  Fullarton 's  Brahmins  had  excited  the 
Hindus,  who  were  far  more  numerous  even  there 
than  their  conquerors,  and  who  engaged  to  render 
every  possible  assistance  to  the  English  arms.* 
The  Coorga  rajah,  a  powerful  chief  under  the  moun- 
tains that  separate  the  Malabar  country  from  My- 
sore, was  actively  asserting  his  independence ;  and 
General  MacLeod,  strong  in  Europeans,  artillery, 
and  native  corps,  moved  from  point  to  point,  some- 
times by  land  and  sometimes  by  sea,  to  keep  up 
this  flame  all  along  the  coast,  and  to  co-operate 
wherever  his  services  might  be  most  useful.  Nor 
were  these  all  the  enemies  that  were  girding  in 
Mysore;  for  Greneral  Jones  was  at  the  same  time 
advancing  in  the  Cuddapah  country,  or  northern 
and  inland  possessions  of  Tippoo,  where  his 
power  was  ill  established,  and  his  person  and  go- 
vernment not  more  popular  than  they  were  on  the 
coast.  "  The  army  under  my  own  direction,*'  says 
Fullarton,  "  was  perhaps  the  strongest  force  be- 
longing to  Europeans  that  had  ever  been  employed 
in  India.  The  countries  we  had  reduced  extended 
200  miles  in  length,  afforded  provisions  for  100,000 
men,  and  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  600,000/., 
while  every  necessary  arrangement  had  been  made 
for  the  regular  collection  of  these  resources.  The 
fort  and  pass  of  Palagatcherry  secured  our  western 
flank,  and  the  intermediate  position  of  General  Mac 
Leod's  army  between  Palagatcherry  and  Tippoo's 
main  army  at  Mangalore,  together  with  the  sin- 
gular combination  of  ravines,  rivers,  and  em- 
bankments that  intersect  the  Malabar  countries, 
and  the  mountains  that  divide  them  from  Mysore, 
(the  passes  through  which  were  occupied  by  our 
friends  the  disaffected  rajahs),  rendered  it  almost 
impracticable  for  Tippoo  to  move  in  that  direction 
against  our  new  acquisitions.  To  attack  them  by 
a  movement  through  the  passes  of  the  ghauts,  on 
the  eastern  flank  towards  Salem  and  Erode,  sup- 
posed a  circuit  of  500  or  600  miles  from  the  po- 
sition of  Tippoo's  army  before  Mangalore.  His 
movement,  therefore,  against  these  acquisitions 
could  only  be  attempted  by  the  central  pass  from 
Mysore  at  Gudjereddy,  which  *is  not  fif^  miles  in 
front  from  Coimbatoor :  and  the  possession  of  that 
pass  assured  us  an  immediate  access  to  the  capital 
of  Tippoo's  kingdom,  commanding  a  communica- 
tion with  our  new  acquisitions,  and  with  the  com- 
pany's southern  provinces.*'t      The    Coorg,    or 

*  *'  A  recent  conspiracy,**  nyt  Colonel  Fallarton,  "  h«d  occurred 
in  SeringapaUm,  menacing  the  releasement  of  the  English  priaonera, 
the  exclusion  of  Tippoo*B  family,  and  the  re-esUblishment  of  the 
ancient  Rana,  or  Gentoo  aoverelgn,  of  Myaore.  In  addition  to  this 
enumeration  uf  advanUKOs,  we  had  every  reaaon  to  rely  on  the  Gen- 
too or  Canara  race,  forming  the  great  mass  of  inhabitants  in  Mysore, 
who  had  unequivocal  nruofs  of  my  earnest  leal  to  support  their  in- 
terests and  favotintc  family;  while  every  circumstance  of  present 
situation  or  of  future  prospect  seemed  to  mark  this  interesting  mo- 
ment as  the  crisix  of  the  war.'* 

f  View  of  the  English  Interests  in  India,  Sec  Colonel  Fullarton 
adds : — "  Besides,  as  far  as  the  system  of  defending  fhmt,  flanks,  and 
rear  can  ever  bo  extended  tt'^Ta  the  position  of  nn  army  to  the  topo- 
graphical circumstances  cf  a  country,  it  would  enable  us  to  secure 
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Coorga,  rajah,  whose  tenitorieH  extended  to  within 
thirty  miles  of  Seringapatam,  promised  abundant 
fupplies ;  and  the  more  faith  was  placed  in  these 
promises,  as  the  young  Zamorin,  who  had  faithfully 
kept  his  own  engagements  in  furnishing  grain 
abundantly,  confirmed  and  guaranteed  them.  This 
prince  likewise  engaged  that  all  the  Hindu  chiefs 
on  the  west  would  not  only  provide  for  the  English 
during  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  but  form  maga- 
zines in  strong  positions  among  the  mountains, 
and,  if  required,  join  with  20,000  or  30,000  nairs, 
all  animated  with  hatred  and  revenge.  FuUarton 
had  provided  his  army  with  ten  days*  grain,  re- 
paired the  carriages,  and  was  on  the  point  of  push- 
ing forward  to  Tippoo's  capital  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  and  with  every  assurance  of  success,  when, 
on  the  28th  of  November,  he  received  the  com- 
mands of  the  English  commissioners,  who  were 
treating  of  peace  at  the  durbar,  and  who  were  in- 
vested by  the  council  of  Madras  with  full  authority 
over  the  army,  to  restore  immediately  all  posts  and 
forts,  all  the  country  lately  reduced,  and  to  retire 
within  the  limits  occupied  by  the  English  on  the 
26th  of  July.  Feeling  himself  at  liberty  neither  to 
disregard  this  peremptory  order  nor  to  obey  it  to 
the  extent  of  its  literal  signification,  Fullarton  re- 
called his  own  orders  for  advancing  towards  Sering- 
apatam, stayed  at  Coimbatoor  for  further  instruc- 
tions, and  sent  letters  to  the  commissioners  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  council 
at  Madras,  to  explain  his  situation,  and  the  situation 
of  Mangalore,  which  was  still  invested,  and  to 
prove  that  the  forward  movements  contemplated 
and  prepared  by  him  would  put  the  throne  of 
Tippoo  in  the  utmost  danger.  The  colonel  em- 
ployed the  interval  which  followed  in  adding  to 
the  completeness  of  his  equipments,  in  collecting 
supplies  in  Dindigul,  in  procuring  money  at  Tine- 
yelly,  and  in  bringing  up  arrack  and  ammunition 
from  Cochin  and  Paniany.  No  soldier  could 
abandon  such  a  scheme  as  he  had  formed  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  prospect  of  success  was 
brightest  without  a  bitter  pang.  Ten  days  of 
march,  with  little  or  no  fighting, — for  there  was  no 
Mysorean  army  in  the  neighbourhood  except  irre- 
gular cavalry  —  would  have  brought  Fullarton 
under  the  widls  of  Seringapatam ;  at  that  time  ten 
more  days  might  have  sufficed  for  the  reduction  of 
that  capital :  the  events  of  twenty-five  years  might 
have  been  anticipated,  an  inestimable  amount  of 
money  and  of  blood  might  have  been  saved»  the 
power  of  the  British  in  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
India  might  have  been  established,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  century  might  have  been  won  to  the  cause  of 
order  and  tranquillity.  But  Fullarton  had  to  feel 
the  bitter  pang  ;--the  bright  perspective  which  his 
arms*  had  opened  was  destined  to  be  smeared  over 
by  diplomatic  ink  and  orders  in  council.  About 
the  middle  of  December  he  received  another  letter 

those  territorlM  from  ray  enniidenible  imiptioni.  Atthii  period, 
too.  Uie  chumba,  or  f(r«at  crop,  throughout  the  country  was  upon  the 
ground,  and,  independently  or  the  magaxinea  in  our  front,  promised 
ample  provision.*'^ 
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from  the  commissioners  repeating  their  former  in- 
structionSf  and  also  the  minutes  of  a  consultation 
from  the  government  at  Madras,  directing  him  to 
fulfil  the  order  of  unqualified  restitution  enjoined 
by  the  commissioners,  as  the  preliminary  of  ne- 
gotiation with  Tippoo  Sultaun.  Upon  this  the 
army  of  the  south  began  to  retrace  their  steps 
towards  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly,  to  the  dismay 
and  grief  of  the  poor  Zamorin  and  the  other 
Hindus  who  had  openly  committed  themselves 
with  Tippoo,  in  the  belief  that  the  army  was  not 
only  to  remain  to  protect  their  country,  but  to 
continue  its  triumphant  progress  until  the  power  of 
the  Mysorean  should  be  no  more.  Fullarton  had 
scarcely  begun  his  backward  march  when  events 
occurred  which  must  have  made  the  council  and 
commissioners  regret  the  positive  orders  they  had 
sent.  But,  throughout,  the  commissioners  had 
blundered,  and  had  done  nothing  but  mischief, 
partly  through  their  own  fault,  and  partly  through 
the  care  taken  by  Tippoo  to  shut  Uiem  out  from 
all  communication  with  the  English  army.  In- 
stead of  going  to  the  head-quarters  of  Tippoo, 
and  following  in  his  train  like  supplicants,  these 
deputies  ought  to  have  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  British  army,  with  the  forces  under 
Fullarton.  They  had  scarcely  got  within  the  power 
of  the  enemy  when  they  found  themselves  treated 
more  like  wretched  hostages  than  ambassadors ; 
they  were  commanded  to  send  Colonel  Campbell 
orders  to  evacuate  Mangalore,  at  that  moment 
almost  the  only  security  the  English  had  for  the  lives 
of  their  officers  and  men  who  had  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  the  "  Tiger ;"  they  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  Seringapatam,  or  to  have  any  communication 
with  their  unfortunate  countrymen  imprisoned  at 
Bangalore  and  other  places;  they  were  hurried 
down,  through  a  most  rough  and  inhospitable  coun- 
try, where  some  of  their  cattle,  and  even  some  of 
their  attendants,  perished  through  fatigue  and  want, 
to  Tippoo's  camp  near  Mangalore,  and  neither  on 
their  journey  nor  on  their  arrival  there  were  they 
permitted  any  freedom  of  correspondence,  all  their 
letters  being  intercepted,  and  their  bondage  made 
so  strict  that  even  Fullarton's  artful  Brahmins  who 
got  at  everything  else  could  not  get  at  them.  From 
the  camp  these  negotiators  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  some  of  Tippoo's  proceedings,  and  of 
hearing  of  sundry  others  that  took  place  before 
their  arrival.  Seeing  how  Mangalore  was  defended 
now,  and  reflecting  how  speedily  it  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  Generd  Mathews,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  governor,  Rustum  Ali  Beg,  must 
have  been  either  a  traitor  or  a  coward;  and  there- 
fore he  cut  off  that  poor  governor's  head.  Yet,  in 
truth,  the  place  was  contemptible,  and  scarcely  de- 
fensible at  all,  except  by  troops  like  the  42nd,  and 
an  unyielding  commander  like  Colonel  Campbell. 
When  the  siege  began  the  garrison  consisted  of 
about  700  British  troops,  counting  officers  and  all, 
and  about  3000  sepoys ;  while  Tippoo's  force  was 
estimated  at  50,000  or  60,000  cavalry  of  allkinds» 
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Mtsoexan  Cavalry.    From  Armed  Figures  in  the  collection  of  Sis  Samuel  Meyrick. 


30,000  disciplined  infantry,  600  French  infantry 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cossigny,  a  small 
body  of  French,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  natives 
mixed,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  King 
of  France ;  having  among  them  all  nearly  100  pieces 
of  artillery.  Batteries  were  erected  by  the  besiegers 
on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south ;  on  the  west 
was  the  sea ;  the  paltry  fortifications  on  the  northern 
side  were  knocked  to  pieces,  and  almost  levelled  ; 
one  broad  breach  was  made  after  another ;  but  every 
time  the  besiegers  attempted  to  storm  they  were 
driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  That 
weapon  was  also  employed  in  frequent  sorties  made 
by  the  garrison,  wherein  batteries  were  taken,  guns 
spiked,  and  great  slaughters  committed.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  siege  had  lasted  for  months,  a 
general  assault  was  made  from  every  side  except  the 
sea,  which  remained  open  and  free  to  the  garrison ; 
but  the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  Tippoo's 
army.  By  an  unpardonable  negligence  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  sufficient  supplies  were  not 
thrown  into  the  place,  and  Campbell  and  his  brave 
companions  were  beginning  to  feel  the  approaches 
of  famine,  when  news  arrived  of  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  Europe  and  in  the  Camatic.  M.  Cossigny, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  the 
Mysorean  to  join  in  the  treaty,  withdrew  with  the 
regular  French  troops  under  his  command;  but 
many  French  officers,  with  all  the  less  regular 
European  forces,  remained  to  assist  in  the  siege. 
After  many  other  cannonades  and  most  fruitless 
attempts  at  storming,  Tippoo  consented  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  including  Onore,  which  had 
made  as  heroic  a  defence  as  Man  galore  itself,  and 
another  small  fort  on  the  coast  which  had  both  been 
held  by  a  mere  handful  of  British  troops.  By  this 
armistice  Tippoo  agreed  to  allow  Colonel  Campbell 
to  purchase  provisions  in  the  country  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  paid  in  his  own  camp  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  English  began  to  buy  they  found  either  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  sold,  or  that  the  prices 
were  exorbitant.  This  was  Tippoo's  management. 
Twelve  rupees  were  asked  for  a  fowl.     At  last  the 


country  people  were  forbidden  under  penalty  of  ears 
and  noses  to  sell  anything  for  any  price ;  and  the 
English  were  reduced  to  the  uncleanly  diet  of  horse- 
flesh, rats,  mice,  frogs,  snakes,  and  carrion-birds. 
It  is  said  that  they  even  shot  and  eat  the  jackals  that 
descended  by  night  in  packs  from  the  woods  and 
hills  to  devour  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Matters 
were  in  this  state  on  the  22nd  of  November,  when 
an  English  squadron  appeared  off  the  town.  The 
ships  were  filled  with  the  army  of  General  MacLeod, 
who,  in  his  anxiety  to  co-operate  with  the  native 
chiefs  along  the  coast,  committed  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  making  a  fresh  agreement  with  Tippoo, 
and  then  sailed  away  without  landing  any  provi- 
sions. This  new  agreement  was  a  counterpart  of 
the  former  one,  and  it  was  observed  in  the  same 
manner.  Instead  of  permitting  the  English  garri- 
son to  purchase  wholesome  food,  Tippoo  allowed 
them  to  procure  nothing  but  some  damaged  stores, 
so  fetid  and  foul  that  Uie  very  dogs  would  not  eat 
them.  General  MacLeod  returned  to  Mangalore, 
but  it  was  only  to  commit  a  fresh  folly  in  again 
taking  the  word  of  Tippoo.  This  was  on  the  Slst  of 
December,  or  about  a  fortnight  after  FuUarton  had 
begun  his  retrograde  movement.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell had  soon  occasion  to  acquaint  MacLeod  that 
as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  the  Mysorean  again 
began  to  starve  him.  The  general  then  sent  a 
letter  accusing  Tippoo  of  broken  faith.  The  Myso- 
rean replied  in  a  letter  written  by  one  of  his  French- 
men— "  It  is  one  lie,  or  mensonge.**  This  fired 
the  blood  of  the  Highlander,  and  he  wrote  again — 
"  Permit  me  to  inform  you,  prince,  that  this  lan- 
guage is  not  good  for  you  to  give,  or  me  to  receive ; 
and  that,  if  I  was  alone  with  you  in  the  desert,  you 
would  not  dare  to  say  these  words  to  me."*    Mac 

*  Colonel  Wilks.  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India.  General  Mhc 
Letid  concludeU  this  curious  letter  with  a  curious  challenge  to  Tipiioo. 
"  If,"  i^aid  he,  "  you  have  courage  enough  to  meet  uio,  take.  loo 
of  your  bravest  men  on  foot,  and  meet  ine  on  the  aea-Kharo.  iVill 
tit;htyitu,  and  100 of  mint*  will  fi^'ht  with  yourf!."  A  qnnrU*r  of  a  rcii- 
tury  alt»*r  tliiii  Highland  clialleuge  was  seni  the  Enj^Utth  found  in  tUe 
palace  at  Seriugapataui  a  txMtk  entitled  "  Ttio  King  of  Histories.*' 
written  under  the  dictation  or  iramtxliate  diructionsof  Tippoo  hiniftelf. 
and  containing  orientally  cxa^^'orato*!  aconuntii  of  his  own  bravi'ry 
and  exploits.    lu  this  manuscript  the  chaUcugu  was  aUudcnl  to.  and 
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Leod  would  have  done  better  by  Bending  a  vessel 
with  Bome  provisions  to  the  famishing  garrison. 
Indeed  we  can  scarcely  understand  his  proceedings 
on  the  coast  when  for  two  or  three  months  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  very  far  from  Mangalore. 
Colonel  Fullarton,  however,  praises  him  for  his 
active  and  spirited  conduct ;  and  no  doubt,  if  the 
main  army  of  the  south  had  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue its  advance  on  Seringapatam,  the  value  of  the 
general's  services  might  have  been  felt.  But  at 
the  moment  Fullarton  began  to  retire  those  services 
might  have  been  suspended,  and  some  time  and 
care  devoted  to  Campbell  and  his  heroic  garrison, 
who  were  now  suffering  the  double  calamities  of 
disease  and  famine.  Two-thirds  of  the  men  were 
sick  and  helpless,  and  those  that  remained  on  duty 
could  scarcely  carry  their  muskets  and  cartouch- 
boxes.  The  number  of  deaths  was  great  for  so 
small  a  force,  and  daily  increasing ;  it  must  naturally 
have  occurred  to  Colonel  Campbell  that  there  was 
no  use  in  keeping  that  single  and  by  no  means  good 
or  defensible  position  when  all  the  rest  of  the  coast 
and  country  was  to  be  given  back  to  the  enemy ; 
and  at  last,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1784,  after  sus- 
taining a  siege  and  blockade  of  nine  months,  he 
agreed  to  quit  Mangalore  upon  honourable  condi* 
tions.  Tippoo  had  lost  before  those  rotten  walls, 
by  war,  sickness,  and  desertion,  nearly  one-half  of 
his  immense  army  ;  but  he  considered  the  place  as 
a  charm  on  the  possession  of  which  the  fortunes  of 
his  house  depended,  and  he  was  made  so  happy  by 
entering  into  it  that  for  once  he  kept  his  engage- 
ments, and  allowed  Campbell,  with  his  troops  and 
baggage,  sick  and  wounded,  to  march  unmolested 
to  Telicherry.  At  that  place  Campbell  died  soon 
after,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  he  had 
undergone.  General  Mathews,  a  very  different 
man,  who  had  capitulated  at  Bednore,  was  delibe- 
rately murdered  in  prison,  together  with  several  of 
his  officers. 

Mangalore  was  scarcely  evacuated,  and  Fullar- 
ton had  not  reached  the  old  boundaries,  when  he 
received  orders  from  Madras  to  reassemble  his 
army,  to  prepare  for  a  recommencement  of  hosti- 
lities, and  to  regain  if  possible  possession  of  Pala- 
c^atcherry,  which  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Zainorin.  But  before  any  succour  could  be  sent  to 
him  that  Hindu  prince  was  surrounded  by  Tippoo's 
troops,  who  scared  him  and  his  adherents  out  of  the 
fort  by  sacrificing  a  number  of  much  venerated 
Brahmins,  and  exposing  their  heads  on  poles. 
Palagatcherry  was  therefore  to  be  regained  only  by 
a  fresh  siege.  As  Fullarton  was  concentrating  his 
forces,  and  was  receiving  considerable  reinforce- 
ments from  Fort  St.  George,  and  some  heavy  ord- 
nance from  that  place  and  from  Tanjore,  a  letter 
reached  him  from  the  commissioners,  dated  near 

Tippoo'i  antwer  to  it  -or,  at  least,  an  answer  he  said  he  had  sent  to 
Itp-waa  loaertrd.  After  calllnK  MaclAxid  a  Nasarvne,  and  all  the 
Namninee  idolaters  and  monsusrs addicted  to  every  irice,  this  note  went 
ott— "  If  tlHMi  hast  any  doubt  of  all  tliis,  descend,  as  thou  haat  written, 
from  thy  shi|ia,  with  thy  forces,  and  taste  the  flavour  of  the  blows  In- 
flicted by  tlte  hands  of  the  holy  warriors,  and  behold  the  terror  of  the 
rellffion  of  Mohammed.'*  — Of  course  the  "  Kin^  of  Histories*'  ends 
this  story  I7  saying  that  the  British  general  fled  immediately. 


Mangalore,  on  the  11th  of  February,  or  just  nine- 
teen days  after  the  evacuation  of  that  place.  This 
letter  spoke  of  the  continued  enmity  of  Tippoo,  and 
convinced  Fullarton  that  a  renewal  of  the  war  was 
unavoidable — an  opinion  which  was  soon  afterwards 
confirmed  by  a  letter  from  General  MacLeod.  He 
immediately  began  to  advance  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  and  was  again  flattering  himself  with 
the  hope  of  being  the  conqueror  of  Serin,;iapatam, 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  preliminaries  of  a 
pecbce  had  been  exchanged  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  along  vnth  this 
intelligence  orders  from  the  commissioners  to  restore 
the  forts  and  countries  of  Carroor  and  Daraporam, 
but  to  keep  possession  of  Dindigul,  and  station  a 
strong  force  there  until  the  English  prisoners  should 
all  be  liberated  from  their  horrible  captivity.  The 
commissioners,  the  governor  and  council  at  Madras, 
every  man  in  India,  knew  that  there  was  no  confi- 
dence to  be  placed  in  the  faith,  humanity,  or  modera- 
tion of  the  "  Tiger ;"  and  they  must  have  foreseen 
the  bloodshed  and  devastation  which  awaited  the 
wretched  Hindus  of  Ooore,  Gitlttfa,  and  Mysore — 
calamities  far  more  terrible  tkftti  tiie  expulsion  of 
the  Rohillas  from  Itohilcuod«  and  befalling  a  people 
far  more  tranquil,  amiabki  helpless,  and  interesting 
than  those  soldiers  of  fbrtune  ;^«-but  the  negotia- 
tions were  justified  b^  the  tenof  of  instructions  and 
orders  received  from  the  British  ^^ovemment  and 
from  the  court  of  directors,  by  the  actiud  state  of 
our  political  relations  in  Europe,  and  by  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  company's  territories. 
Yet  assuredly  France  would  not  have  gone  into  a 
new  war  solely  to  defend  Tippoo ;  and,  as  for  po- 
verty, Fullarton  had  shown  that  an  army  might  be 
supported  in  the  enemy's  country  without  money, 
and  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  and  the  reduction 
of  Mysore  would  have  enriched  the  company,  not 
merely  with  a  great  present  booty,  but  also  with  a 
large  permanent  revenue.  The  retention  of  the  di^ 
tricts  which  Fullarton  had  conquered  would  by  their 
revenues  alone  have  soon  paid  the  expenses  of  another 
campaign  ;  and  nothing  but  absolute  fatuity  could 
hav<e  prevented  another  campaign  from  finishing  the 
story  of  Tippoo  Sultaun.  It  was,  however,  that 
tyrant's  fate  that  he  should  be  left  to  scourge  his 
kind,  and  to  renew  his  contest  with  the  English  when 
he  should  be  again  encouraged  by  the  French. 

*  Tliese  craelties  upon  the  Hindus  of  the  Malabar  eoasi  were  eon- 
tinned  throujch  soTeral  years,  and  were  made  more  dreadAU  by  a 
mixture  of  religious  Oinatieinn.  which  for  agt^  had  been  little  known 
among  the  Mohammedans  in  India.  In  1788  Tippoo  paid  a  visit  to 
Calicut,  where  he  found  the  natives  Uriniyr  peaceably  in  habitations 
scattered  over  the  country.  He  eompelled  them  to  quit  their  habltar 
tions  and  reside  in  villages  of  40  houses  each ;  he  then  Issued  pro- 
clamations stating  that  tliey  were  a  turbulent  and  rebellions  people, 
that  their  women  went  shamelessly  abroad  w^ith  their  faces  miooverea 
and  eommitied  other  ol»oeue  offences,  and  flnall>  that,  if  they  did  not 
forsake  their  sinful  practices  and  live  like  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  he 
would  march  them  all  off  to  My  tore  and  make  Mussulmans  of  them 
whether  thry  would  or  not  The  very  next  year  he  returned  to  the 
country  with  hli  whole  army,  destroying  pagudas  and  idols,  and 
threati'ning  to  exterminate  **  the  infldAls  of  Malaluir."  Having  sur- 
prtMd  about  8000  Naira  with  their  families,  he  gave  them  the  alMrna- 
tive  of  a  voluntary  eon^ersien  to  his  faith,  or  a  forcible  conversion 
with  immediuie  deportation  from  their  native  land.  The  poor  prisoners 
chose  the  latter:— the  rite  of  circumcision  was  forthwith  performed 
OQ  all  the  males,  and  the  oaprioious  tyrant  llniahed  the  ceremony  of 
conversion  by  compelling  boUi  Sfxes  to  eat  beef—a  monstrous  act  of 
impiety  in  Hindu  faith. 
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The  treaty  with  him  was  finally  concluded  on  the 
11th  of  March,  upon  the  condition  of  a  restitution 
by  both  parties  of  all  that  they  had  gained  in  the 
war.  The  tales  told  by  the  English  prisoners  of 
war,  whom  he  now  liberated,  excited  horror  and 
indigiration,  and  by  themselves  alone  rendered 
the  duration  of  any  peace  with  him  very  pro- 
blematical. Parts  of  these  narratives  will  not  bear 
relating ;  but  they  proved  that  Tippoo  had  com- 
mitted acts  which  English  soldiers  would  never 
forget  or  forgive. 


Tippoo  Said.    From  a  Hindu  Portrait. 

Compared  with  the  danger  and  despondency  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  with  the  result  of  the 
national  contests  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  even 
this  was  a  most  honourable  and  advantageous  peace. 
The  real  danger  in  the  Carnatic  was  over  as  soon 
as  Sir  Eyre  Coote  gained  the  battle  of  Porto  Novo. 
Many  errors  of  judgment  were  committed  in  the 
management  of  the  war,  and  the  vices  of  jealousy, 
selfishness,  and  rapacity  were  too  frequently  visible 
both  in  council  and  in  the  field ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  war  was  highly  creditable  to 
the  abilities,  perseverance,  and  valour  of  English- 
men.    The  extent  of  their  operations  was  some- 
thing magnificent  and  astounding:    it  embraced 
the  two  sides  of  the  vast  triangle  of  India,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Bombay  and  Suratand  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay;  and  inland   it  nearly  traversed   the 
base  of  the  triangle ;  countries  hitherto  known  to 
the  English  only  by  name  were  penetrated  and  ex- 
plored from  end  to  end ;  and  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  marches  upon  record  were  performed  by 
the  native  troops  in  our   service.      Impressions 
were  made  that  time  and  partial  miscarriages  would 
not  easily  efface :  the  Indians  were  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  no  obstacles  were  insurmountable  to  the 
steady  perseverance  of  the  British  and  the  troops 
they  had  trained ;  and  the  British  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  entire  dependence  that   might  be 
placed  on  the  constancy  and  courage  of  their  sepoys. 
It  was  not  possible,  after  what  had  been  achieved,  { 


that  a  panic,  a  consternation  and  indecision,  such 
as  had  disgraced  us  in  the  Carnatic  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1780,  should  occur  again.     Thus 
India  was  saved  when  our  empire  in  the  west  was 
lost.     No  Englishman,  we  presume,  can  even  now 
reflect  without  a  shudder  upon  the  effect  which 
would  have  been  produced  in  Europe  if  the  loss  of 
our  Indian  empire  had  been  added  to  the  loss  of  the 
thirteen  provinces  of  North  America.    But  the 
expenses  of  this  Indian  war  had  been,  particularly 
in  the  early  stages,  tremendous ;  and,  as  the  fkr 
greater  part  of  the  money  could  come  only  from 
Bengal,  Warren  Hastings  had  put  no  trifling  bur- 
den upon  his  conscience  to  procure  it.     His  only 
principle  of  action  was  that  the  Carnatic  must  be 
rescued,  that  India  must  be  saved,  cost  what  it 
might ;  and,  as  the  first  step  to  that  salvation  was 
the  obtaining  of  money,  he  determined  that  money 
should  be  obtained  by  whatever  means  lay  in  his 
power.      Some  of  the  neighbouring  princes  that 
owed  their  political  existence  to  the  power  of  Eng- 
lish arms,  and  that  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  government  of  Calcutta,  were  known  to  possess 
hidden  treasures  of  vast  amount     The  plan  was 
to  squeeze  them.     The  first  to  whom  Hastings  ap- 
plied the  pressure  was  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Rajah  of 
Benares,  whose  territory  had  been  transferred  to 
the  company  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  in  a  treaty 
concluded  not  by  Hastings,  but  by  Clavering,  Mon- 
son,  and  Francis.   Cheyte  Sing  had,  however,  been 
left  in  possession  upon  condition  of  paying  a  fixed 
annual  tribute  to  the  company.     At  the  first  break*^ 
ing  out  of  the  war  with  France  he  was  called  upon 
by  the  governor-general  for  an  extraordinary  con- 
tribution amounting  to  about  50,000/. ;  and  as  he 
delayed  payment  he  was  fined  in  2000/.  more.    In 
the  following  year  (IIIQ)  another  extraordinary 
contribution  was  demanded  and  paid,  for  Hastings 
employed  his  armies  as  collectors  or  receivers-ge- 
neral.    In   1780,  when  dangers  and  embarrass* 
ments  were  thickening  around  him,  the  governor- 
general   demanded  another  contribution.*     The 
rajah  sent  a  confidential  agent  to  Calcutta  to  plead 
poverty  and  to  soften  Hastings  with  two  lacs  of 
rupees,  or  about  20,000/.,  which  were  offered  in 
secret,  and  doubtless  intended  as  a  bribe.    Hast- 
ings took  the  present,  paid  it  over,  though  not  till 
some  time  had  passed,  to  the  company's  treasury, 
and  then  exacted  the  contribution  all  the  same. 
Cheyte  Sing  implored,  remonstrated,  and  endea- 
voured to  show  that  he  had  no  money.     Hastings 
knew  better,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  march 
to  Benares.     The  rajah  then  found  the  50,000/., 
and  10,000/.  more  imposed  as  a  fine.     The  next 
demand  was  not  for  money,  but  for  troops.     It  is 

•  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  agents,  dated  the  SMh  of  June,  1780,  tlte 
determined  governor-general  aaye— "  The  only  difficulty  we  can  pos- 
sibly feel  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  will  be  fh>m  a  want  of  money ; 
and  this  difficulty  may.  I  think,  be  easily  obviated  by  your  insistinj; 
upon  Cheyte  Sing's  contributing  his  quota  to  the  expenses  of  our  ad- 
vanced army,  in  fien  of  being  ordered  to  join  it  at  the  head  of  hisown 
forces.  Woe  he  a  semindar.  dependent  on  any  other  ffovemment 
than  our  own,  this  would  be  insisted  upon ;  and,  as  his  abilitn  to  ad- 
nfMce  a  large  nan  seems  to  he  mmeersaify  aeknowledjfed,  wkjf  shotJd  he 
akme  be  exempud  from  the  espeMses,  as  well  as  the  dewutatkms,  qf 
wurf 
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pretty  evident^  however,  that  troops  were  asked 
only  as  a  means  for  getting  at  more  rupees.  A 
resolution  was  passed  in  the  council  at  Calcutta, 
which  now  consisted  of  Wheler,  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
and  Macpherson,  that  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  be- 
sides his  tribute  and  the  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion of  five  lacs  to  be  paid  annually  till  the  end  of 
the  war,  should  furnish  a  certain  force  in  ca- 
valry for  the  service  of  the  company.  Hastings 
hereupon  made  a  prompt  demand  for  2000  horse. 
Cheyte  Sing  represented  that  he  had  only  1300 
horse  in  all ;  and  that  these  were  indispensable  to 
him  in  maintaining  the  police  and  collecting  the 
revenues  of  his  country.  The  governor-general 
then  reduced  his  demand  to  1500  — to  1000. 
The  rajah  collected  500  horse  and  500  match- 
lock men ;  sent  word  to  Hastings  that  this  force 
was  at  his  orders,  and  that  it  was  all  that  he  pos- 
sibly could  spare.  It  appears  that  no  answer  was 
returned  to  the  rajah,  and  that  what  was  really 
wanted  was  to  find  a  ground  of  quarrel  and  occa- 
sion to  accuse  him  of  failing  in  the  obedience 
which  he  owed  to  the  company  as  their  dependant 
and  vassal.  Hastings  had  private  dislikes  and  ani- 
mosities against  Cheyte  Sing,  and,  though  these,  of 
themselves,  and  apart  from  the  sovereign  consider- 
ation of  saving  India,  might  not  have  led  to  the 
extreme  acts  of  violence  and  spoliation  adopted,  they 
were  not  likely  to  qualify  or  soften  those  proceed- 
ings when  they  seemed  justifiable  and  justified  in 
the  eyes  of  Hastings  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
**  I  was  resolved,"  says  he, ''  to  draw  from  his  guilt 
the  means  of  relief  to  the  company's  distresses.  In 
a  word,  I  had  determined  to  make  him  pay  largely 
for  his  pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  for 
his  past  delinquency."*  In  an  agony  of  alarm  at 
the  governor-general's  silence  and  at  loud  notes  of 
preparation  among  the  company's  forces,  the  rajah 
now  sent  to  offer  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  200,000/., 
in  one  round  sum,  for  the  public  service.  But 
Hastings  now  said  that  nothing  less  than  fifty  lacs, 
or  half  a  million  sterling,  would  satisfy  him  or  sup- 
ply the  immediate]  wants  of  the  public  service ; 
and  he  forthwith  prepared  to  go  in  person  to  Be- 
nares in  order  to  settle  these  and  other  weighty 
matters,  all  connected  with  money.  "  If  I  cannot 
do  all  that  I  wish,  I  will,  at  least,  do  all  that  I  can," 
were  words  which  he  had  uttejred  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, and  which  contained  the  ordinary  rule  of 
his  conduct.  He  was  very  guarded  in  the  language 
which  he  held;  few  or  none  knew  his  real 
intentions  or  the  full  extent  of  them ;  and  he  be- 
gan his  journey  as  if  he  anticipated  no  danger  and 
no  possibility  of  resistance,  taking  with  him  little 
more  than  the  body-guard  which  attended  him  on 
ordinary  occasions.  He  even  conducted  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings with  him  as  far  as  Monghir.  Che3rte  Sing  came 
eastward  as  far  as  Buxar  to  meet  the  governor-gene- 
ral, attended  by  600  horse.  Hastings  received  the 
rajah  with  great  pride  and  sternness,  and  refused 
to  hold  any  private  or  confidential  discourse.  In 
his  own  words,  the  rajah  "  professed  much  concern 

*  Hattingi'i  own  aanttiTe. 


to  hear  that  I  was  displeased  with  him,  and  con- 
trition for  having  given  cause  for  it,  assuring  me 
that  his  zemindary,  and  all  that  he  possessed,  were 
at  my  devotion ;  and  he  accompanied  his  words  by 
an  action  either  strongly  expressive  of  the  agitation 
of  his  mind,  or  his  desire  to  impress  on  mine  a 
conviction  of  his  sincerity — by  laying  his  turban  on 
my  lap."  But  not  the  extremest  sign  of  eastern 
submission  and  devotion  could  turn  the  heart  of 
Warren  Hastings  from  its  6xed  purpose.  Con- 
tinuing his  journey  with  the  rajah  in  his  train,  he 
entered  Benares  on  the  14th  of  August,  1*781,  and 
the  very  next  day,  after  again  refusing  any  private 
conference,  he  sent  to  Cheyte  Sing  a  long  paper 
containing  various  complaints  of  past  misconduct, 
and  demands  higher  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  made.  As  commanded,  the  rajah  replied  in 
the  course  of  the  day ;  but  his  reply  was  considered 
evasive  and  impertinent;  and  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  the  govenior-general  gave  Mr.  Markham, 
his  chosen  resident  at  Benares,  orders  to  arrest  the 
rajah  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning,  be- 
fore the  town-people  should  be  stirring.  Markham 
performed  his  odious  service  with  two  companies 
of  sepoys  and  without  any  opposition  or  disturb- 
ance. But  the  arrest  kindled  a  flame  which  went 
nigh  to  consume  Hastings,  and  with  him  the  for- 
tunes of  the  £nglish  in  India.  The  rajah  was 
popular  among  his  own  subjects  ;  the  indignity  of 
such  an  arrest  was  not  to  be  borne ;  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  co-operated  with  the  spirit  of  love  or 
affection  for  the  old  Hindu  dynasty  to  which  Cheyte 
Sing  belonged.  Benares  was  the  holy  city  of 
India,  being  to  the  Brahmins  what  Mecca  is  to  the 
Mohammedans,  or  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews :  it  con- 
tained an  enormous  population,  who  claimed  a 
superior  sanctity  from  the  place  of  their  residence ; 
it  was  thronged  by  pilgrims  and  devotees  from  all 
parts  of  Hindustan,  from  every  place  where  the 
ancient  faith  had  penetrated;  and  where  that 
strange  faith  was  once  established  no  human  power 
had  been  able  to  suppress  it.  It  was  this  continual 
concourse  of  devotees  that  tended  to  fill  the  rajah's 
treasury,  and  much  of  the  money  that  Hastings 
had  wrung  from  him  was  supplied  by  the  religious 
Hindu  world.  These  pilgrims,  who  had  travelled 
far  to  wash  off  their  sins  in  the  Granges,  where  it 
was  holiest,  and  to  offer  their  prayers  and  oblations 
in  Benares,  were  the  most  likely  men  in  the  world 
to  resent  any  insult  offered  in  that  sacred  city  to 
the  ruler  of  it ;  and  moreover,  the  ordinary  inha- 
bitants of  Benares,  and  the  Hindu  population  of 
the  whole  country,  were  a  far  more  robust,  brave, 
and  fiery  race  than  the  people  of  Calcutta  or 
Moorshedabad,  or  any  of  the  places  in  the  lower 
provinces  where  Hastings  had  formed  his  estimate 
of  the  Hindu  character.  Markham  had  scarcely 
reported  to  the  governor-general  the  ease  with 
which  he  had  performed  his  task,  and  the  meek- 
ness with  which  Cheyte  Sing  had  submitted  to  his 
fate,  when  there  arose  from  the  narrow,  crowded 
streets  the  roar  of  ten  thousand  angry  voices,  and 
the  cries  of  tens  of  thousands  upon  that ;  and  then 
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there  followed  a  tramping,  a  rushing,  and  the  rat- 
tle of  arms.  It  has  been  imagined,  from  this 
sudden  rising  in  arms,  that  the  first  insurgents 
consisted  of  a  levy  of  troops  which  Cheyte  Sing 
had  been  organising  for  some  time  previously  in 
order  to  oppose  the  English ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  in  tlie  upper  provinces  always  wear 
arms,  and  the  pilgrims  carry  weapons  under  their 
mantles  to  protect  themselves  in  their  long  way- 
faring, or,  when  their  resources  are  low  or  the 
opportunity  tempting,  to  fill  their  stomachs  and 
their  purses.  The  rajah  had  not  been  removed 
from  his  palace,  but  left  there  with  the  two  com- 
panies of  sepoys  placed  over  him  as  a  guard. 
Thither  the  living  streams  flowed  and  concentrated 
from  many  points.  Such  was  the  security  of  the 
English  managers  that  the  sepoys  had  been  left 
with  their  muskets  and  bayonets,  but  without  any 
cartridges.  When  the  danger  was  seen,  two  other 
companies  were  sent  to  carry  ammunition  to  them 
and  support  them.  This  small  force  got  buried  in 
the  crowd,  and  in  attempting  to  open  their  way  to 
the  palace  they  were  massacred  almost  to  a  roan. 
The  furious  multitude  then  fell  upon  the  two  com- 
panies at  the  palace  and  massacred  them  too,  men 
and  officers.  The  English  officers  died  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands ;  a  heap  of  the  assailants 
were  slain,  but  only  a  very  few  of  the  sepoys 
escaped.  During  the  confusion  the  rajah  ran  out 
by  a  wicket-gate  which  opened  on  the  steep  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  and,  letting  himself  down  to  the 
river  brink  by  a  string  formed  of  turbans  tied  to- 
gether, he  threw  himself  into  a  boat  and  escaped 
to  the  opposite  bank,  whither  he  was  soon  followed 
by  the  multitude.  If  instead  of  flying  the  rajah 
and  his  people  had  fallen  upon  Hastings,  the  con- 
sequences could  scarcely  have  been  doubtful,  for  at 
the  moment  the  governor-general  had  only  fifty 
regular  and  armed  sepoys  at  hand  for  the  defence 
of  his  house,  in  which  were  assembled  a  number 
of  civilians  without  arms  *  But  even  after  the 
first  fury  of  the  populace  was  spent*  and  the  rajah 
liad  shown  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  risk  bold 
measures,  the  situation  of  Hastings  and  his  small 
party  remained  very  critical.  They  were  block- 
aded on  all  sides,  they  had  hardly  any  money  with 
them,  and  they  had  not  provisions  even  for  a  single 
day.  If  the  governor-general  had  been  at  fault  in 
risking  such  a  storm  with  such  frail  resources,  he 
certainly  showed  no  want  of  courage  in  bearing  the 
brunt,  and  his  decision  and  promptness  never  for- 
sook him.  The  rajah  sent  to  offer  apologies  for 
what  had  happened,  to  protest  that  he  was  innocent 
of  the  tumult,  and  to  declare  that  he  was  ready  to 
submit  to  any  conditions.  Hastings  did  not  deign 
to  answer  these  messages.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  he  collected  about  400  sepoys  in  Benares; 
and  he  sent  orders  to  another  small  body  of  sepoys 
that  were  cantoned  at  Mirzapoor,  on  the  other  side 

^  Haittngi  aayi  himself,  "  If  Cheyte  Sing**  people,  after  they  had 
effected  his  Mcae,  had  proceeded  to  my  qaarlete,  instead  of  crowding 
after  him  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  aa  they  did.  in  his  psMsge  over 
the  fimi.  it  is  probable  thst  my  blood,  and  that  of  about  thirty 
English  otntlemen  of  my  partyi  would  have  been  added  to  the  recent 
carnage.  —iVarrfltew. 


of  the  Ganges,  to  marph  again^  the  palace  of  Ram- 
nagur,  just  opposite  to  Benares,  in  which  Cheyte 
Sing  had  taken  up  his  temporary  abode.  In  order 
that  his  emissaries  might  get  through  the  blockade 
without  losing  their  dispatches,  he  wrote  iu  the 
smallest  hand  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  were 
rolled  up  and  put  into  the  ears  of  his  messengers.* 
In  this  manner  he  wrote  to  the  British  officers 
commanding  in  the  nearest  cantonments ;  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  at  Monghir,  to  assure  her  that  he  was 
safe  ;  and  he  even  wrote  a  letter  of  instructions  to 
the  envoy  who  was  negotiating  with  the  Mahrattas. 
In  the  afternoon  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
sepoys  that  had  rapidly  advanced  from  Mirzapoor, 
imprudently  attempting  to  carry  the  palace  of  Ram- 
nagur,  which  was  fortified,  without  the  aid  of 
artillery,  got  engaged  in  the  narrow  streets  leading 
to  it,  and  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss 
— a  loss  including  that  of  his  own  life.  This  inci- 
dent gave  fresh  courage  to  the  multitude,  and  in- 
duced Hastings  to  think  of  a  retreat.  Under  cover 
of  night  he  fled  from  Benares,  and  with  singular 
good  fortune 'he  reached  in  safety  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Chunar,  built  on  a  rock  that  rises  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Ganges,  and  is  situated 
about  17  miles  below  Benares.  On  the  following 
morning  the  reported  flight  of  the  govemor-generd 
gave  still  further  encouragement  to  the  insurgents. 
The  whole  of  the  district  rose  in  arms;  and  people  be- 
gan to  flock  in  from  the  adjoining  territories  of  Oude 
and  Bahar,  vowing  that  they  would  protect  the  rajah 
and  his  holy  city.  The  numbers  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Hindus  who  thus  surrounded  him  animated  for 
a  moment  the  weak  and  timid  soul  of  Cheyte  Sing ; 
and,  afler  making  more  humble  applications  by 
messengers  and  by  letters  to  Hastings,  who  continued 
to  refuse  any  answer,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents,  appealed  by  a  sort  of  manifesto  to  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and,  it  is  said,  even  spoke  of 
driving  the  English  out  of  the  country.  Notwith- 
standing his  ingenious  precautions,  several  of  Has- 
tings's letters  miscarried ;  but  others  reached  their 
destinations,  and  were  obeyed  with  that  rapidity 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required.  Money 
was  sent  to  him  from  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude, 
and  troops,  quitting  their  various  cantonments, 
concentrated  under  the  rock  of  Chunar.  At  this 
crisis  everything  depended  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
sepoys,  for  there  were  hardly  any  troops  in  the 
country  but  natives ;  and  the  sepoys  were,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  the  same  tribe  and  country  as 
those  against  whom  they  were  to  act,  were  many 
of  them  natives  of  Benares  and  the  surrounding 
district,  and  as  such  had  been  wont  to  consider 
Cheyte  Sing  as  their  legitimate  prince.  It  is  per- 
haps only  in  India  that  the  natural  sympathies 
and  passions  of  men  have  ever  been  so  subjugated 
by  discipline  and  other  artificial  means.  But 
the  event  proved  that  Hastings  was  right  in  rely- 
ing on  their  unalterable  fidelity  to  their  standard  or 
their  salt,  and  on  their  attachment  to  the  military 

•  When  the  Indians  travel  Uiey  lay  aside  their  enormous  roM  csir- 
rings,  and  put  a  quUl  or  a  roll  of  paper  Into  the  orifice  to  prevent  its 
I   doting  up. 
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point  of  honour  as  greater  than  any  they  bore  for 
their  country  or  kindred,  their  native  prince,  or  even 
their  religion.     Not  a  corps  showed  any  reluctance 
to  engage  the  rajah  and  the  people  of  Benare«,  not 
a  single  case  of  desertion  occurred,  and  the  insur- 
rection, which  might  speedily  have  become  a  far- 
reaching  revolution,  was  put  down  by  these  sepoys. 
On  the   29th  of  August   a  considerable  body  of 
Cheyte  Sing's  people,  who  had  advanced  to  a  small 
fort  not  far  from  Chunar,  were  routed  and  com- 
pelled to  leave  all  their  rice  and  baggage  behind 
them  ;  on  the  3rd  of  September  a  still  larger  body 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  artillery ;  on  the 
1 5th  other  corps  were  put  to  flight ;  and  on  the  20th 
the  pass  of  Sukroot  and  the  large   and  fortified 
town  of  Pateeta  were  forced,  cleared,  and  taken. 
The  hardy  insurgents  had  fought  bravely  in  some 
of  these  affairs ;  but  they  were  without  discipline, 
and  poor  Cheyte  Sing  was  no  hero — ^liis  courage  or 
confidence  vanished  at  the  first  roar  of  his  ene- 
mies' guns.      In  a  few  hours  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  his  army,  which  had  been  estimated  at 
30,000  men — "  and  in   a  few  hours,"   adds  the 
govemor-eeneral,  speaking    as    a    king    or    the 
servant  of  kings,  **  the  allegiance  of  the  country 
was  restored  as  completely  from  a  state  of  uni- 
versal revolt,  to  its  proper  channel,  as  if  it  had 
never  departed   from  it."     The  rajah,  with  his 
family  and  a  few  attendants,  fied  precipitately  to 
Bidjeeghur,  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Benares 
princes,  and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  capital.    To 
that  capital  the  governor-general  returned  triumph- 
antly, issuing  a  proclamation,  and  an  amnesty  for  all 
except  Cheyte  Sing  and  his  brother.     No  time  was 
lost-  in  sending  troops  to  Bidjeeghur.     The  poor 
rajah  had  not  courage  to  await  their  arrival :  he 
fled  in  the  night  to  find  refuge,  and  an  exile  from 
which  he  never  returned,  among  the  rajahs  of  Bon- 
dilcund.     In  his  haste,  in  his  anxiety  for  his  own 
safety  by  means  of  a  flight  too  rough  and  rapid  for 
ladies,  he  left  behind  him  his  wife,  his  mother,  and 
all  the  females  of  his  family,  who  were  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  fort,  which  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion on  the  9th  of  November.     According  to  Has- 
tings, the  rajali  had  carried  off  with  him  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  besides  jewels  ;  but  current 
rupees  to  the  amount  of  about  250,000/.  sterling 
were  found  in  the  old  castle  of  Bidjeeghur.     Even 
this  sum,  which  was  not  an  eighth  of  the  booty  the 
governor-general  expected  to  obtain  from  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  rajah,   never  reached  the  public 
treasury,  being  appropriated  by  the  troops,  who  for 
some  five  mouths  had  received  little  or  no  pay. 
"Judi^e   of    my   astonishment,*'    says   Hastings, 
^*'  when  I  tell  you  that  the  distribution  of  the  plun- 
der was  begun  before  I  knew  that  the  place  was  in 
possession,  and  finished  before  I  knew  that  it  was 
begun  !"*     When  the  princesses  with  their  rela- 

•  Tlaatinf^  ha*  heen  charged  with  deceiving  the  troops,  or  with 
leading  Uu^tn  to  believe,  before  the  place  was  tikeiij  tlioi  iius  phmder 
WAS  to  btf  dividiMl  amon^  lliciii,  and  of  attempting  to  retract  and  get 
the  money  for  the  public  service  whan  the  place  was  in  possession. 
The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  went  into  the  matter, 
and  one  or  two  notes  writteu  by  the  goveraor-genetml  to  Mi^or  Pup- 
ham,  the  connuuider  of  Uie  fbice,  were  rand.    But  one  of  thete  nutes 


tions  and  attendants  came  out  of  the  old  castle — 
three  hundred  women  in  all,  besides  children — they 
were  rudely  subjected  to  search  by  the  soldiery,  not- 
withstanding the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  which 
expressly  provided  against  such  an  indignity.  The 
soldiers  wanted  no  such  warning ;  but  Hastings  in 
a  note  to  the  commanding  officer  hinted  that  the 
old  Ranee  might  contrive  to  defraud  them  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  booty  if  the  women  were  suf- 
fered to  retire  without  examination.  The  Ranee 
affirmed,  before  and  after  the  capitulation,  that  the 
money  was  hers  and  not  her  son's.  This  is  very 
likely  to  have  been  the  case ;  but  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  the  soldiers,  and  would  have  made  none 
to  Hastings,  who  wanted  all  the  money  he  could 
get.  In  the  mean  while,  the  governor-general,  still 
considering  a  puppet  rajah  indispensable  at  Benares, 
had  selected  a  nephew  of  Cheyte  Sing  to  fill 
that  part,  raising  at  the  same  time  the  tribute  to 
forty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  taking  the  entire  jurisdic- 
tion and  management  of  the  city  and  country  into 
his  own  hands.  Even  the  mint,  the  last  vestige  of 
sovereJgntyiWas  taken  from  this  boy  rajah  and  placed 
under  tne  control  of  the  company's  resident  at 
Benares. 

By  this  revolution  an  addition  of  about  200,000/. 
per  annum  was  made  to  the  revenues  of  the 
company;  but  ready  money  there  was  none,  and 
this  must  be  procured  somewhere.  The  governor- 
general,  therefore,  determined  to  apply  the  screw 
to  Aaoff-ul-Dowla,  nabob  of  Oude  and  master 
of  Rohilcund,  and  one  of  the  most  extravagant, 
debauched,  and  contemptible  of  Indian  princes. 
He  had  been  kept  on  the  musnad  solely  by  the 
British  brigade  quartered  in  his  dominions,  but,  as 
he  waited  his  money  in  pleasures  and  scattered  it 
among  bli  favourites,  he  soon  complained  of 
poverty  and  of  his  inability  to  pay  the  brigade,  the 
price  of  whose  services  had  certainly  been  raised 
upon  him  from  year  to  year  with  little  delicacy  or 
justice.  In  the  year  1719  he*  had  stated  that  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  his  own  cavalry,  without 
whom  there  was  no  collecting  the  revenues  of  the 
country ;  that  he  had  no  money  to  pay  his  father's 
debts  or  to  support  the  harem  and  children  his 

had  no  date,  and  neither,  of  them  was  very  elcaror  decisive  as  to 
the  point  in  debate.  Hastings  himself,  in  another  letter  written  to 
his  frit'nd  and  present  agent  in  England,  Major  Scott,  on  tlie  2l8t  of 
February.  1782,  or  rather  more  than  three  months  after  the  event, 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  rapacity  of  the  oiflcen,  and  said 
that  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  sttspieion  that  Major  Popiiam  would 
have  taken  any  decidetl  step  in  a  matter  of  such  ooncem  without  an 
expre«  authority  from  him,  especially  as  he  was  so  near  the  spot.  He 
added  —  "  A  verv  uncandid  advantafe  was  token  of  a  private  letter 
written  by  me  to  nf  ajor  Popham  un  anotlier  occasion  during  the  heat  of 
the  siege,  at  which  time  I  made  it  a  point  to  hnswer  all  his  lKt«rs  on 
the  instant  of  their  receipt,  and  generally  by  another  hand,  and  oflea 
in  the  most  (kmiliar  ntyle.  The  fact  is,  that,  iustead  of  reoeivini{  my 
letters  as  anthority,  they  were  afraid  that  I  should  stop  or  qualify  the 
distribution,  and  therefore  precipitated  it  to  prevent  me.  I  reterred 
the  matter  to  tho  Ixxird,  but  they  chose  to  wait  my  return,  and  we 
have  since  pablicly  called  upon  the  sharers  to  refund,  and  tubratt 
their  prctensionn  wholiy  to  our  decision.  If  they  refuse,  1  shall  pro- 
iKMe  to  <ry  whether  the  law  may  not  eompel  them  Popham's  fault 
in  tho  business  was  a  want  of  reaolotion,  and  he  has  avowed  that  he 
could  not  withstand  tho  uni\'er8al  clamour  and  vehemeaoe  of  his  oflS- 
cers  for  the  scramble.  The  offloers  sent  a  very  elexant  sword  as  a 
present  to  mc,  and  a  set  of  dressing-i>oxes  for  Mrs.  Hafting^,  all 
twautlfully  inlaid  with  Jewels  :  I  returned  them  all.'*  —  Lettar  to 
Major  SaJn,  as  givtm  ly  Qleiq.  It  a|ipeara  that  the  refhndiag  was 
found  impQa«U>le--Hbaithooaloev»audaoldiers  kepi  wlutthey  had 
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Nabob  or  Oude.     From  a  Paintiug  by  Horue. 


father  had  left  behind  him ;  no  money  to  pay  his 
own  servants  or  keep  up  his  own  court.  Hastings 
admitted  that  it  was  possible  the  nabob  might  be  as 
poor  as  he  stated ;  but  he  insisted  that  his  poverty 
was  the  effect  of  his  folly,  vices,  and  extravagance, 
and  not  produced  by  the  payment  of  a  few  lacs  to 
the  brigade.  He  told  him — what  was  notorious 
to  all  India — that  he  could  not  defend  himself 
against  the  Mahrattas  and  Rohillas,  or  even  against 
the  discontents  and  insurrections  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, if  the  company's  troops  were  withdrawn ; 
and  he  gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  wording  of  the  treaty,  the  bri- 
gade, and  a  large  body  of  cavalry  called  a  ''  tem- 
porary brigade,"  which  had  been  superadded, 
should  be  kept  there  as  long  as  the  company  chose, 
and  that  as  long  as  it  was  tibere  he  must  find  means 
to  pay  it  But  pay  he  could  not — ^though,  if  sun- 
dry stories  that  are  told  be  true,  the  rapacious 
officers  in  command  of  the  brigade  frequently  got 
large  sums  from  him  for  their  own  private  use, 


making  a  constant  harvest  of  his  unmanly  fears ; — 
his  other  expenses  continued  and  were  augmented 
by  a  new  taste  for  erecting  gorgeous  and  most 
costly  buildings ;  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  over- 
burdened with  taxes,  b^an  to  run  away  or  to  neg- 
lect their  labours;  his  arrears  accumulated,  and  be- 
fore Hastings  went  to  Benares  the  nabob  stood 
charged  in  the  company's  books  with  a  debt 
amounting  to  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  sterling. 
Indeed  one  of  the  objects  of  the  governor-general's 
journey  up  the  country  was  to  obtain  some  settle- 
ment of  this  account — ^though  we  are  not  so  cre- 
dulous as  to  believe  that  he  would  not  have  put  the 
pressure  upon  the  nabob  even  if  there  had  not  been 
any  such  account  in  existence.  He  knew  that, 
though  the  nabob  might  have  an  empty  treasury, 
there  were  others  in  Oude  who  had  abundance 
of  money  hoarded  up  and  concealed  in  the  oriental 
manner,  and  after  this  he  was  hunting  with  the 
keenness  of  a  lurcher  and  the  pertinacity  of  a 
bull-dog.    Asoff-ul-Dowla  was  journeying  between 
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Lucknow  and  Benares,  to  meet  the  governor- 
general  with  all  due  honour  and  respect,  when  he 
heard  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  insurrection 
which  had  been  provoked  by  the  arrest  of  Cheyte 
Sing.  He  did  not,  however,  retrace  his  steps,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  the  fortress  of  Chunar,  in  which  the  go- 
vernor-general had  taken  refuge.  On  that  ele- 
vated spot,  while  30,000  bold  men  of  Benares 
were  gathering  on  the  Ganges  within  view  of  the 
fort,  Hastings  coolly  bargained  with  the  nabob. 
He  began  with  gratifications,  concessions,  and 
seeming  sacrifices — ^but  great  were  the  concessions 
and  sacrifices  he  expected  in  return.  He  agreed 
that  the  nabob  had  been  charged  too  much  for  the 
brigade,  and  had  been  squeezed  most  mercilessly  by 
English  officers — ^**  as  well  as  other  gentlemen  "  who 
had  quartered  themselves  upon  his  treasury ;  he  even 
agreed  that  the  territories  of  Oude  and  Rohilcund 
might  be  defended  with  a  much  smaller  force,  and 
that  all  the  company's  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
except  the  single  brigade,  and  a  regiment  of  sepoys 
for  Mr.  Middleton  the  resident's  guard.  In  re- 
turn for  this  liberality  Asoff-ul-Dowla  was  to  rob 
his  own  mother  and  grandmother,  and  to  give  the 
produce  of  the  robbery  to  Hastings  in  discharge  of 
his  debts  and  obligations  to  the  company.  The 
two  Begums,  one  the  mother  of  the  late  nabob, 
Sujah  Dowla,  the  other  his  wife,  and  the  parent  of 
the  reigning  nabob,  were  the  possessors  of  the 
hoards  and  hidden  treasures  which  Hastings  had 
been  led  to  consider  as  vast  enough  to  achieve  the 
salvation  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  At  the 
death  of  Sujah  Dowla  a  considerable  part  of  the 
treasure  which  happened  to  be  in  his  hands  at  the 
time  was  certainly  left  to  these  two  ladies,  and 
secured  by  them ;  and  the  dying  nabob  had  fur- 
ther marked  his  afi^ection  to  his  mother  and  the 
most  beloved  of  his  wives  by  bequeathing  them 
certain  jaghires.1  The  two  ladies  had  continued 
to  live  with  great  state  and  magnificence ;  but 
AsofF-ul-Dowla,  finding  his  own  large  revenues  in- 
sufficient to  supply  his  expenditure,  soon  envied 
them  the  possession  of  the  treasure  and  the  annual 
proceeds  of  their  jaghires,  and,  long  before  his  in- 
terview with  Hastings  on  the  rock  of  Chunar,  he 
had  wrung  and  extorted  money  from  them.  As 
early  as  the  year  1175  the  grandmother  and  mother 
of  the'unduteous  Asoff-ul-Dowla  had  written  pa- 
thetic letters  to  the  government  at  Calcutta,  com- 
plaining of. the  harsh  treatment  they  received, 
and  imploring  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  company,  which  alone  was  strong  enough  to 
protect  any  one  in  Oude.  The  nabob's  mother  had 
stated  in  one  of  thcbe  letters  that  he  had  actually 
extorted  from  her  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees,  ana 
was  then  endeavouring  to  force  from  her  thirty 
lacs  more — thirty  lacs  down,  in  hard  cash  and  in 
one  payment.  The  governor  and  council,  not 
having  at  that  moment  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  Camatic,  for  the  defence  of  Surat  and  Bom- 
bay, for  the  enormous  charges  of  the  war  against 
Hyder  Ali  and  the  French,  expressed  themselves 
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as  morally  and  correctly  as  a  decalogue,  quoted  the 
iDommandments  to  Asoff-ul-Dowla,  and  then,  with 
a  virtuous  indignation  at  his  conduct,  extended  the 
shield  of  their  protection  to  the  two  old  ladies. 
At  the  nabob's  request  a  solemn  agreement  was 
drawn  up,  concluded,  and  guaranteed  by  the  com- 
pany, by  which  the  Bhow  Begum  gave  to  her 
son  the  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  her  son  engaged 
that  no  further  invasion,  or  attempts  at  invasion, 
should  be  made  on  the  treasure  or  on  the  jaghires. 
But  the  nabob  could  not  keep  his  hands  from 
picking  and  stealing;  fresh  attempts  were  made 
on  the  purses  of  the  two  old  ladies,  who  held 
their  money  with  a  truly  eastern  tenacity  of  grasp, 
and  kept  complaining  to  the  English  as  the  framers 
and  guarantees  of  this  broken  family  compact.  In 
the  year  1778  the  grandmother  Begum,  whose 
residence  had  been  rendered  irksome  and  disgusting 
to  her  by  her  grandson,  resolved  to  quit  his  domi- 
nions and  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
nabob,  dreading  that  the  old  lady  might  carry 
some  of  the  treasure  with  her,  refused  to  permit  her 
departure.  The  Begum  then  applied  to  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, the  resident  at  Lucknow,  whose  time  was 
almost  absorbed  by  these  constant  squabbles.  The 
Begum,  who  was  more  anxious  for  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, and  the  possession  of  her  money  at  home, 
than  for  the  spiritual  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  repre- 
sented that  she  was  deprived  of  her  jaghires,  that 
her  servants  and  tenants  were  plundered,  and 
herself  insulted  by  the  vile  favourites  of  the  nabob; 
and  that  the  women  and  children — ^a  very  nu- 
merous brood — of  the  late  nabob,  including  Asoff- 
ul-Dowla's  own  brothers  and  sisters,  were  all  left 
in  a  degrading  state  of  destitution.  At  the  same 
time  the  younger  Begum  raised  fresh  complaints 
against  her  unloving  son ;  and  Middleton,  by  his 
reports  to  the  council  at  Calcutta,  seemed  to  verify 
the  charges.  On  the  23rd  of  March  (1778)  the 
council — ^thatis  to  say,  Hastings,  Barwell,  Francis, 
and  Wheler — wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Mid- 
dleton, commanding  him  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  preventing  these  acts  of  violence  and  robbery. 
He  was  to  represent  to  the  nabob  that  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  the  company  were  committed 
by  his  cruelty  and  injustice.  In  what  related  to 
the  grandmother  and  her  affairs,  he  was  only  to 
remonstrate; — "but,"  subjoined  these  moralists, 
"  with  respect  to  the  mother  of  the  nabob,  her 
grievances  come  before  us  on  a  very  different  foot- 
ing. She  is  entitled  to  our  protection  by  an  act 
not  sought  by  us,  but  solicited  by  the  nabob  him- 
self. We  therefore  empower  and  direct  you  to 
afford  your  support  and  protection  to  her  in  the 
due  maintenance  of  all  the  rights  she  possesses."* 
Now  that  it  was  determined  to  tear  up  the  family 
treaty,  and  utterly  despoil  both  the  ladies  of  all 
their  money  and  all  their  jaghires,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  devise  some  means  of  colouring  over 
the  transaction,  so  as  to  save  the  honour  and  repu- 
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iati<m  of  the  governor  and  counciL  Haatings's 
only  excuse — allowing  any  excuse  to  be  admis- 
fiible — would  have  been  contained  in  a  simple  fact, 
which  might  have  been  announced  in  words  like 
these : — ''  India  must  be  saved ;  it  cannot  be  saved 
without  more  money ;  and  were  the  Begums  my 
own  mother  and  grandmother  I  would  have  their 
treasure !  "—But  this  enunciation  would  have  been 
too  bold ;  and,  daring  as  he  was  in  action,  the  go- 
vernor-general had  a  natural  turn  for  subterfuges, 
and  an  earnest  anxiety  on  all  occasions  to  make  his 
black  look  white,  and  to  pay  homage,  not  merely  to 
public  opinion  in  its  higher  sense,  but  to  the  con- 
ventionalities and  established  proprieties  of  society. 
Hence,  therefore,  he  pretended  that  the  two  poor 
old  women  were  dangerous  rebels  and  traitors  to  the 
sovereign  company,  and  that  great  doubts  might 
be  entertained  as  to  the  validity  of  Sujah  Dowla's 
testamentary  bequests.  It  was  said  that  the 
will,  under  which  they  claimed,  had  never  been 
produced;  and  it  was  pretended  also  that  the 
deceased  nabob  could  not  lawfully  alienate  the 
treasure  and  territory  of  the  state,  which  of 
right  belonged  to  his  successor.  But  Indian 
princes  had  at  all  times  made  similar  dispositions 
of  money  and  lands  ;  and  the  government  of  Cal- 
cutta had  solemnly  recognised  the  rights,  at  least, 
of  Sujah  Dowla's  widow,  without  any  question  or 
doubt  or  reservation  as  to  a  will  or  any  other  docu- 
ment. The  rebellion  and  treason  were  still  more 
groundless  charges.  Hastings's  accusations  were, 
that  the  Begums  by  money  and  other  means  had 
excited  and  encouraged  the  disturbances  in  Gude, 
which  had  followed  the  insurrection  at  Benares. 
Now,  the  two  old  ladies  were  much  too  fond  of 
money  to  part  with  it  on  any  account ;  and,  as  to 
other  means,  in  the  seclusion  in  which  they  lived 
they  had  none.  Whatever  good  cause  Hastings 
now  gave  them  to  think  otherwise,  they  had,  up 
to  this  point,  regarded  the  English  as  their  best 
and  only  protectors,  with  whose  power  and  autho- 
rity their  own  fortunes  were  inseparably  linked ; 
and,  if  they  could  have  been  capable  of  making  any 
sacrifices  or  exertions,  it  would  assuredly  have  been 
in  a  direction  altogether  opposite  to  that  in  which 
they  were  charged  with  acting.  Hastings,  indeed, 
pretended  that  the  insurrection  at  Benares  was  a 
planned  thing,  and  that  the  rajah  had  been  for  some 
time  preparing  for  a  struggle  with  the  company ; 
but  every  circumstance  tends  to  show  that  the  insur- 
rection was  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  movement, 
provoked  by  the  daring  novelty  of  putting  the 
nabob  under  arrest  in  his  own  palace.  If  there 
had  been  any  preconcerted  scheme,  nothing  could 
have  contributed  more  to  its  success,  or  have  been 
more  easy  of  execution,  than  the  cutting  off  of  the 
governor-general,  or  the  making  him  a  prisoner, 
which  might  have  been  done  by  a  little  stratagem 
and  very  little  force,  either  on  Ins  journey  between 
Buxar  and  Benares,  or  in  the  latter  city  the  night 
after  his  (arrival.  If  the  insurrection  was — as  we 
firmly  believe — ^wholly  unpremeditated  and  unfore- 
seen, there  was  not  time  between  its  brealdng  out 


and  the  first  tumultuary  movement  in  Gude  for  the 
Begums  to  do  anything,  as  those  two  ladies  were 
shut  up  in  the  palace  of  Fyzabad,  which  is  about 
115  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Benares,  and  a 
great  deal  farther  by  travelling  distance.  Nor  had 
die  Begums  time  to  do  much  between  the  tumult 
at  Benares  and  the  arrival  of  their  grandson  and 
son  at  Chunar  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  spoliation.  The  insurrection  happened  on  the 
16th  of  August,  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
19th  of  September.  "  The  Begums,  who  had  first 
to  hear  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares,  and  then  to 
spread  disaffection  through  a  great  kingdom, 
had,  therefore,  little  time  for  the  contraction  of 
guilt.  Besides,  n^hen  the  government  of  the  na- 
bob, as  the  English  themselves  so  perfectly  knew, 
had  fallen  into  contempt  and  detestation  with  all 
his  subjects,  it  was  very  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  servants  and  dependants  of  the  Begums,  who 
were  among  the  severest  of  the  sufferers,  would 
not  be  the  least  forward  in  exhibiting  their  senti- 
ments. And,  as  the  seclusion  of  the  Begums  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  superintend  the 
conduct  of  their  servants  abroad,  they  were  less 
than  other  people  responsible  for  their  conduct."* 
Tlie  people  of  Gude  that  lived  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Benares  were  excited  against 
the  English  by  the  violence  offered  to  Chey te  Sing  ; 
but  whatever  disturbances  had  happened  in  the 
interior  of  Gude  had  arisen  not  out  of  any  malice 
or  any  project  against  the  company,  but  out  of  a 
detestation  of  the  nabob ;  and  the  English  resident 
himself  had  represented  to  the  governor-general 
and  council,  many  months  before— nay,  more  than 
three  years  and  a  half  before  the  present  troubles — 
that  revolt  and  insurrection  were  inevitable  in  Gude, 
and  that  the  filthy  vices  of  the  nabob  and  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  his  execrable  favourites  would 
drive  every  man  of  any  property  or  reputation  out 
of  the  country.t  Hastings,  however,  chose  now  to 
consider  that  any  attack  on  Asoff-ul-Dowla  amounted 
to  the  same  thing  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  com- 
pany ;  and,  though  no  connexion  could  be  proved 
between  the  Begums  and  the  discontented  people, 
it  was  no  doubt  easy  to  prove  that  there  had  been 
at  least  some  rioting  in  the  country.  Yet  even  on 
this  point  no  proofs  were  adduced  but  rumours  ; 
and  rumours  reported  by  men  who  rumoured  what- 
ever the  governor-general  desired  were  considered 
evidence  enough  to  settle  the  whole  question  and 
every  part  of  it ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  mighty  heap 
of  hurried  mistakes  or  deliberate  misstatements, 
accumulated  through  ages  in  histories  and  biogra- 
phies, there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  passage 
wider  of  tiie  truth,  or  more  revolting  to  humanity, 
than  that  in  which  Hastings's  recent  biographer 
winds  up  his  account  of  these  transactions,  in- 
cluding the  imprisonments  and  the  tortures,  with 
the  brazen  declaration  that  nothing  was  done  but 
what  was  just  and  proper. {    The  two  ladies  at 

•  MIU. 

t  Mr.  Middlelon,  Letter  dated  Fyiabad.  Srd  of  F©briutry,.l778. 
X  The  Rev.  O.  R.  Gleig.  ICA.,  ChapUSn  to  the  Royal  Hospital  U 
Cheliea,  and  Rector  of  Iteychurdi,  in  Kent.    Mr.  Gleii;  hat  printed 
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Fyzabad  were  neither  present  at  these  examina- 
tions, nor  represented  by  any  vakeel  or  agent ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  until  judgment 
wsB  passed,  and  that  judgment  was  even  carried  into 
execution  without  their  ever  having  been  informed 
of  the  charges  against  them !  The  decision  was,  that 
the  treaty  or  family  agreement,  solemnly  guaranteed 
by  the  governor  and  council,  should  be  thrown  to 
the  winds ;  that  the  nabob  should  be  allowed  to 
seize  and  appropriate  the  Begum's  jaghires  for  his 
own  use,  and  to  seize  the  treasure  for  the  use  of  the 
company,  who  were  to  take  it  in  liquidation  of  the 
debt  he  owed  them  or  was  said  to  owe  them.  Even 
the  heart  of  Asoff-ul-Dowla  misgave  him  when 
he  returned  to  Lucknow  to  carry  this  judgment 
into  execution.  Perhaps  he  felt  some  natural  com- 
punction, some  return  of  tenderness  for  the  mother 
that  had  borne  him ;  perhaps  he  only  feared  the 
effect  that  might  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  his 
people  by  such  atrocious  acts ;  but  what  is  certain 
it,  tiiat  he  hesitated  and  hung  back  from  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  of  Chunar.  Even  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  the  chosen  agent  of  Hastings,  the  man  who 
had  managed  the  arresting  or  inveigling  of  Moham- 
med Reza  Khan  and  Shitab  Roy,  the  active  and 
ready  instrument  of  the  governor-general  on  all 
occasions,  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the  odious 
work.  But  Hastings  wrote  both  to  nabob  and 
agent  to  tell  them  of  his  impatience  and  to  urge 
them  on,  and  Middleton  was  ordered  to  do  the 
work  himself  if  Asoff-ul-Dowla  would  not.  Here- 
upon the  nabob,  to  save  his  authority,  poceeded 
to  take  possession  of  the  jaghires  which  were  to  be 
his  (at  least  after  some  payments  to  the  company, 
if  the  money  of  his  mother  and  grandmother 
should  not  prove  enough) ;  but  a  fresh  wavering 
and  hesitation  came  over  him  when  he  was  urged 
or  commanded  to  seize  the  treasure  which  was  to 
be  the  company^s.  It  appears  that  the  pen  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  me  supreme  representative  and  chief 
of  English  justice  or  law  in  Bengal,  was  employed 
in  impressing  on  the  mind  of  Middleton  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  what  was  to  be  done  speedily ;  and 
that  Hastings  threatened  to  go  on  to  Fyzabad  and 
perform  the  part  of  spoliator  himself.  But  at  last 
the  nabob  and  the  resident,  with  a  body  of  English 
sepoys,  set  out  from  Lucknow  for  the  dwelling  of 

nunv  interesting  letters,  which  wiU  oontinne  to  give  some  value  to 
his  three  thick  volumes.  But  it  happens  raiher  unfortunately  axid 
curioQsly,  that  in  several  inatanoes—Uke  ttie  pre8ent--where  the 
eonduct  of  his  hero  is  most  censurable,  he  gives  hardly  any  ttfRot- 
tbtgt**  letters.  Was  there  a  deficiracy  just  at  these  critical  points,  or 
irere  the  materials  not  proper  to  make  out  Mr.  Gleig's  case  ?  He 
inserts  one  letter  to  Sulivan ;  but  in  that  letter  Hastings  enters  into 
no  details,  referring  to  other  letters  written  to  Major  Scott,  and  to 
an  appendix  and  a  narrative  of  the  Besum  transactions  which  he 
had  also  sent  to  VLb^ot  Scott  Mr.  Oleig  inserts  none  of  these.  In 
the  letter  to  Sulivan,  which  he  gives,  there  is  one  brief  passages-one 
of  the  moat  general  and  least  reliable  of  ex  parte  statements— on 
which  the  reverend  biographer  seems  to  build  up  all  his  conclusions. 
The  passage  is  to  this  «irect:~"  On  the  revolt  of  Cheyte  Sing,  she 
(the  Bhow  Begum),  and  the  old  Begum,  St^ah  Dowlah's  mother, 
raised  troops,  caused  levies  to  be  made  for  Cheyte  Sing,  excited  all 
the  zemindars  of  Garookpoor  and  Bareich  to  rebellion,  cut  off  many 
parties  of  sepoys,  and  tiic  principal  Aumil  and  a  favourite  of  the 
younger  Begum  openly  opposed  and  attacked  Captain  Gordon,  one 
of  our  ofRcers  stationed  in  his  neighbourhood.  Let  this  be  an  answer 
to  the  men  of  virtue  who  may  exclaim  against  our  broach  of  faith 
smd  the  inhumanity  of  dedaiing  war  against  widows,  prinocsaes  of 
high  bbth,  and  defhaeeless  old  women.    These  old  wo 


nigh  ellBcted  our  dettruetion.* 


I  women  had  very 


the  Begums  at  Fyzabad,  or  the  *^  Beautiful  Resi- 
dence," pleasantly  situated  among  streams,  and 
woods,  and  hills,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Lucknow.  Several  days  were  spent  in  negotiations 
with  the  Begums,  who,  as  tenacious  of  their  money 
as  ever,  would  accede  to  no  terms  though  they 
could  make  no  resistance.  Orders  were  then  given 
to  storm  that  quiet  town  and  the  defenceless  palaoe. 
Little  or  no  opposition  was  made ;  the  sepoys  took 
possession  of  the  palace,  the  shrieking  women  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  innermost  apartment,  but  the 
treasure'  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  would  any  one 
give  information  of  the  place  or  places  where  it 
was  hidden.  But  the  nabob  was  familiar  with  the 
detestable  practices  of  the  East — with  the  processes 
usually,  and  in  most  instances  successfully,  adopted 
by  Hyder  Ali  in  discovering  money  secrets, — and 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Middleton,  Englishman,  and 
English  gentleman,  as  he  claimed  to  be,  does  not 
appear  to  have  shrunk  from  their  adoption.  Has- 
tings was  not  on  the  spot,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  if  he  had  been  there  he  would  have 
been  as  acquiescent  or  passive  as  his  agent  was. 
There  were  two  old  eunuchs  in  the  palace,  Jewar 
Ali  Khan  and  Behar  Ali  Khan,  who  had  been  the 
favourites  and  most  confidential  servants  of  Sujah 
Dowla,  and  who,  ever  since  that  nabob's  death, 
had  'continued  in  the  service  of  his  widow,  the 
Bhow  Begum.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
these  two  unhappy  beings  knew  where  the  money 
lay,  or,  if  they  did  not,  it  was  thought  probable  that 
their  sufierings  would  work  upon  the  Begums' 
hearts  and  extract  the  key ;  and  therefore  it  was 
determined  to  throw  them  into  a  dungeon,  to  load 
them  with  irons,  to  starve  them,  to  torture  them, 
as  the  best  means  of  getting  at  the  rupees,  directly 
or  indirectly :  and,  at  this  stage,  Hastings's  agent 
and  friend  was  more  than  acquiescent  in  the  damn- 
able atrocity  ;  for  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
sepoy  guard  placed  over  the  two  old  men  received 
his  orders  from  Middleton.  The  sufferings  of 
the  old  men,  or  their  own  sufferings  and  alarms, 
for  they,  too,  were  close  prisoners,  overcame  the 
passion  of  avarice  in  the  Begums,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  was  handed  over  to  the  English  agent. 
But  this  sum  fell  far  short  of  the  amount  of  the 
nabob's  debt  to  the  company,  and  still  farther 
short  of  the  supposed  amount  of  the  treasure. 
The  elder  Begimi  solemnly  protested  that  she  had 
no  more  money,  that  she  hiul  nothing  left  except 
some  goods ;  but  Middleton  would  not  believe  her, 
and  he  left  the  two  eunuchs  in  their  horrible  cap- 
tivity, and  the  Begums  themselves  such  close 
prisoners,  and  so  straitened  in  their  supplies  that 
they,  with  their  numerous  female  attendants,  were 
half-starved.  Eight  days  after  the  first  storming 
of  the  palace  Middleton  wrote  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  sepoys :  "  Sir,  when  this  note  is  de- 
livered to  you,  I  have  to  desire  that  you  order  the 
two  prisoners  to  be  put  in  irons,  keeping  them 
from  all  food,  &c.,  agreeable  to  my  instructions  of 
yesterday."  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  credit 
that  such  a  note  could  be  written  by  any  Engliah- 
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man  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
more  infernal  document  never  proceeded  from 
King  John,  or  the  worst  of  his  agents,  when  it  was 
the  &shion  to  torture  Jews  in  England  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  when  the  nation  had  hardly 
begun  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  Middleton's  cool 
"  &c.,"  which  might  include  every  horror  that  man 
can  inflict  or  endure,  seems  to  us  the  maximum — 
the  very  essence  of  the  atrocious !  Under  fresh 
Bufferings  the  two  eunuchs  undertook,  by  a  written 
engagement,  to  furnish  some  more  money  on  their 
own  credit  or  out  of  their  own  effects  in  the  course 
of  one  month.  Middleton  took  their  engagement, 
but  kept  them  in  their  dungeon  all  the  same.  The 
avarice  of  the  Begums  relented  again,  and  they  pro- 
duced more  money,  and  then  more,  until  upwards 
of  500,000/.  sterling  were  jreceived  by  Middleton, 
who  then  began  to  doubt  whether  they  really  had 
any  more.  The  last  payment  was  made  in  clear- 
ance of  the  engagement  or  bond  which  had  been 
extorted  from  the  eunuchs,  but  it  fell  short  of  the 
total  amount  of  that  bond  by  several  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  continue  the 
imprisonment,  the  starving,  and  the  torture  of 
those  two  beings,  who,  like  their  mistresses,  vowed 
that  there  was  no  more  money — that  not  a  single 
rupee  more  could  possibly  be  procured  unless  they 
were  restored  to  their  liberty,  and  allowed  to  go 
forth  among  friends  and  bankers  to  raise  money 
upon  credit.  But  Middleton  and  Hastings,  and  their 
active  agents  in  these  money-extorting  processes, 
thought  that  suffering  and  agony  might  quicken 
the  old  men's  memories  and  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  some  other  hiding-places,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  be  kept  where  they  were,  and  as  they  were,  with 
their  emaciated  bodies  loaded  with  chains.  When 
months  had  passed,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
sepoy  guard  wrote  to  Middleton  at  Lucknow,  to 
inform  him  that  the  two  prisoners,  Behar  Ali 
Khan  and  Jewar  Ali  Khan,  who  seemed  to  be 
"  very  sickly,"  implored  that  their  irons  might  be 
taken  off  for  a  few  days,  and  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  take  a  little  air  in  the  garden.  "  Now," 
said  the  officer,  "  as  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be 
equally  secure  without  their  irons  as  with  them,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  this  request.  I 
desire  to  know  your  pleasure  concerning  it."  The 
resident's  pleasure  was  that  the  prayer  should  be 
refused,  and  that  no  alleviation  of  misery  should 
be  allowed.  And  a  few  days  after  this  the  two 
eunuchs  were  informed  that,  unless  they  produced 
more  money,  they  would  be  brought  in  their  chains 
over  to  Lucknow,  there  to  be  subjected  to  a  still 
harder  fete,  and  made  to  answer  for  other  crimes. 
These  threats  terrified  the  old  men  out  of  their 
senses,  and  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Begums,  who  did  not,  however,  come  forward 
with  any  more  money.  The  captives  were  there- 
fore carried  to  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Gude. 
There  they  were  kept  in  an  English  prison,  or,  at 
least,  their  gaolers  and  guards  were  English 
officers  and  sepoys  in  the  company's  service.  But, 
out  of  deferencejto  the  superior  skill  of  the  nabob's 


people  in  the  art  of  torturing,  or  out  of  some  lin* 
gering  remains  of  English  feeling,  or  out  of  a 
paltry  notion  of  cheating  the  fiend  with  a  *'  Thou 
canst  not  say  I  did  it,"  Middleton  and  his  gang 
now  lefi;  the  more  active  part  of  the  business  to  the 
officers  or  torturers  of  Asoff-ul-Dowla.  The  assist- 
ant resident  wrote  to  the  English  officer  a  note  per- 
haps more  atrocious  than  that  which  Middleton  had 
written  at  Fyzabad.  Like  that  note  it  was  horribly 
brief.  It  was  to  this  effect : — ^'*  Sir,  the  nabob 
having  determined  to  inflict  corporeal  punishment 
upon  the  prisoners  under  your  guard,  this  is  to 
desire  that  his  officers,  when  they  shall  come,  may 
have  free  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  be  permitted 
to  do  with  them  as  they  shall  see  proper."  While 
these  things  were  doing  at  Lucknow,  the  imprf- 
Bonment  of  the  Begums  and  the  semi- starvation  of 
their  household  were  continued  at  Fyzabad.  At 
last,  however,  when  the  horrible  proceedings  had 
lasted  altogether  more  than  a  year,  and  when  Hast- 
ings had  procured,  in  specie,  in  jewels,  in  bills,  in 
household  goods — for  nothing  was  spared — ^not 
even  the  table  utensils  of  the  Begums — a  sum  con- 
siderably  exceeding  a  million  sterling,  orders  were 
sent  from  Calcutta,  through  the  resident  at  Luck* 
now,  to  cease  the  persecution  of  the  two  old 
women  in  "  The  Beautiful  Residence,"  and  to  libe- 
rate the  two  old  eunuchs,  who  had  been  restored  to 
their  original  dungeon  at  Fyzabad.  The  governor- 
general  and  the  resident  hoped  that  they  had  so 
managed  the  whole  transaction  that  the  cruelty 
and  the  rigour,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  would  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  nabob,  and  the  mildness  and  the 
mercy  to  themselves.  The  resident  declared  to 
the  Begums  that  it  was  none  but  the  governor- 
general  that  had  restored  them  "  to  their  dignity 
and  consequence  ;"*  and  the  two  broken-hearted 
old  men  were  told  that  they  owed  their  life  and 
liberty  to  the  resident  at  Lucknow  and  the  great 
man  at  Calcutta.  The  English  officer  command- 
ing the  sepoy  guard  at  the  time  of  the  liberation-— 
apparently  a  silly  man,  but  not  bad-hearted — ^was 
taught  the  same  lesson.  In  describing  to  the 
resident  the  enlargement  of  the  two  eunuchs,  and 
the  joy  of  tlie  Begums,  and  of  the  city  of  Fyzabad 
in  general,  this  officer  said  — "  In  tears  of  joy, 
Behar  and  Jewar  Ali  Khan  expressed  their  sincere 
acknowledgments  to  the  governor-general,  his  ex- 
cellency the  nabob-vizier,  and  to  you,  sir,  for 
restoring  them  to  that  invaluable  blessing,  liberty ; 
for  which  they  would  ever  retain  the  most  grateful 
remembrance ;  and  at  their  request  I  transmit  you 
the  enclosed  letters.  I  wish  you  had  been  present 
at  the  enlargement  of  the  prisoners.  The  quivering 
lips,  with  the  tears  of  joy  stealing  down  the  poor 
men's  cheeks,  was  a  scene  truly  affecting.  If  the 
prayers  of  these  poor  men  will  avail,  you  will  at 
the  last  trump  be  translated  to  the  happiest  regions 

*  The  resident  at  thit  moment  was  not  Middleton  bntBHstow,  the 
former  nominre  of  Francis.  Clavrring,  and  Monsou,  who  had  be«*a 
reinstated  at  Lacknow  by  the  positive  commands  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Bristow  wnsa  whit  more 
scrupulous  or  merciful  than  Middleton.  whom  Hastings,  in  more 
than  one  letter,  treats  as  a  milksop,  deficient  in  euergj',  too  macU 
moved  by  old  women's  tms,  &c.  &c 
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in  heaven."  We  are  not  informed  how  the  resi- 
dent looked,  or  how  Hastings  felt,  at  the  perusal  of 
this  letter,  and  the  reference  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  all  secrets  would  be  revealed,  and  when 
no  juggle  or  mystery  would  avail  them.  As  all  the 
money  extorted — ^wrung,  at  last,  from  the  Begums 
and  their  servants,  drop  by  drop,  like  blood  from 
their  hearts — ^was  not  enough  for  the  wants  of  the 
company,  for  the  support  of  the  ruinous  war  in  the 
Camatic,  for  the  operations  on  the  side  of  Bombay, 
and  for  subsidies  or  presents  to  keep  the  Mahrattas 
quiet,  and  as  the  sums  collectively  did  not  cover 
the  debt  claimed  from  the  nabob  of  Oude,  the  re- 
venues of  the  jaghires  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Begums  were  claimed  and  appropriated  by  the 
governor-general.  During  the  conferences  at  Chunar 
the  nabob  ofi'ered  and  Hastings  accepted  a  present  of 
100,000/.  This,  on  the  part  of  the  governor-general, 
was  altogether  illegal,  for,  though  there  had  been  no 
such  laws  at  the  time  of  Olive's  dealings  with 
Meer  Jaffier,  there  now  existed  the  most  posi- 
tive prohibitions ,' against  the  company's  servants 
receiving  any  such  presents.  Hastings  and  his 
friends  appear,  at  first,  to  have  maintained  that  he 
only  accepted  the  present  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing more  to  apply  to  the  public  service.  But,  as 
the  nabob  had  no  ready  money,  he  drew  bills  upon 
one  of  the  great  Indian  bankers,  and  these  bills 
could  not  be  negotiated  without  giving  publicity  to 
what  was  in  itself  an  illegal  act.  A  good  many 
months  after,  Hastings  revealed  the  transaction  to 
the  court  of  directors ;  but,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
served— "  as  the  intention  of  concealing  the  trans- 
action should  not  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
unless  as  far  as  evidence  appears,  so  in  this  case 
the  disclosure  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  virtue, 
since  no  prudent  man  would  have  risked  the  chance 
of  discovery  which  the  publicity  of  a  banker's  trans- 
actions implied."*  Hastings,  moreover,  in  this 
letter  to  the  directors,  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
keep  the  money  as  a  reward  for  his  late  important 
services.  He  had  hitherto  saved  little,  and  the 
100,000/.  would  not  have  been  a  bad  contribution 
to  a  fortune  to  retire  upon. 

In  the  same  conferences  at  Chunar,  the  affairs 
of  Fyzoola  Khan,  the  last  of  the  great  Rohilla 
chiefs  that  remained  in  Rohilcund,  came  under 
discussion.  By  the  treaty  between  this  chief  and 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  which  the  company  had  gua- 
ranteed, Fyzoola  Khan  was  to  be  allowed  quiet 
possession  of  a  certain  territory  near  the  Rohilcund 
frontier,  with  a  revenue  estimated  at  fifteen  lacs  per 
annum,  he  being  bound,  besides  other  sacrifices, 
to  cease  all  connexion  or  intercourse  with  the  other 
Rohilla  chiefs.  Complaints,  true  or  false,  had 
been  raised  by  the  court  of  Oude,  that  Fyzoola 
Khan  disregarded  his  engagements,  and  was  making 
himself  strong  and  dangerous  in  Rohilcund.  Yet 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  Fy- 
zoola, as  bound  by  his  treaty,  sent  some  troops 
to  join  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  ally  of  the  English, 
and  promised  to  send  more.     Hastings  and  the 
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council  heretipon  recommended  the  Nabob  of  Oude 
to  make  an  instant  demand  for  5000  Rohilla  horse ^ 
"  as  the  quota  stipulated  by  the  treaty."     But  the 
treaty  stipulated  no  such  thing — ^what  it  stipulated 
was  that  Fyzoola  Khan  should  never  retain  in  his 
service  more  than  5000  men,  and  that,  whenever  the 
nabob-vizier  wanted  them,  he  should  send  2000  or 
3000  of  his  iroopj  to  join  him — the  word  in  the  treaty 
was  troops^  not  horse,     Fyzoola  Khan  represented 
these  things  to  the  nabob,  assuring  him  that  all  the 
cavalry  he  had  did  not  exceed  2000.    The  nabob 
reported  the  khan's  answer  to  Hastings,  who,  after 
some  curious  quibbling  about  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty,  ordered  that  a  deputation,  consisting  partly 
of  officers  from  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and  partly  of 
English  officers  to  represent  the  company  as  gua- 
rantees of  the  treaty,  should  immediately  wait  upon 
Fyzoola  Khan,  to  demand  on  the  instant  3000 
hcTse^  and,  in  case  of  any  refusal  or  evasion,  to 
declare  the  treaty  broken  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
company  void.     The  khan  again  quoted  the  docu- 
ment, which  said  troops^  not  horse^  and  which  sti- 
pulated that  the  number  of  his  contingent  was  to 
be  3000,  or  only  2000,  according  to  his  ability ; 
but  after  making  these  representations  he  offered  to 
furnish  2000  horse  and  1000  foot  if  a  little  time 
were  allowed  him,  to  pay  down  in  advance  money 
enough  to  satisfy  these  troops  for  a  whole  year,  and 
to  be  regular  and  punctual  in  his  future  payments. 
But  the  deputation  would  not  accede  to  propositions 
which  far  exceeded  what  the  Rohilla  chief  was 
bound  to,  and  they,  in  obedience  to  their  orders, 
made  the  declaration  and  protest  which  left  the 
treaty  a  piece  of  waste  paper.     The  meaning  of  all 
this  was  that  Asoff-ul-Dowla  was  hankering  after 
the  remnant  of  Rohilcund,  and  that  Hastings  was 
determined  to  gratify  him.     Except  the  protest, 
nothing,  however,  was  done  till  Asoff-ul-Dowla  and 
Hastings  met  face  to  face  on  the  rock  of  Chunar, 
and  the  nabob  consented  to  the  conditions  which 
have  been  described.     Then,  in  the  treaty  there 
made,  the  governor-general  inserted  and  signed  an 
article  affirming  that,  as  Fyzoola  Khan  had,  by 
breach  of  treaty,  forfeited  the  protection  of  the 
English  government,  and  was  causing  "  by  his  pre- 
sent independent  state,  great  alarm  and  detriment 
to  the  nabob-vizier,"  he  the  said  nabob  should  be 
permitted,  "  when  time  should  suit,"  to  resume  pos- 
session of  his  territory.    This  clause,  however,  was 
scarcely  signed  ere  Hastings  informed  the  council  at 
Calcutta  that  it  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
sham  to  gratify  the  Nabob  of  Oude  for  the  present ; 
that  no  active  measures  for  dispossession  were  to 
be  allowed,  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  neither  the 
real  interests  of  Oude  nor  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany would  be  promoted  by  despoiling  Fyzoola 
Khan,  or  depriving  him   of  his  independence. 
*'  And  I  have  therefore,"  said  he,  "  reserved  the 
execution  of  this  agreement  to  an  indefinite  term ; 
and  our  government  may  always  interpose  to  pre- 
vent  any  ill  effects  from  it,**    Asoff-ul-Dowla's  im- 
patience, however,  was  not  to  be  controlled ;  and 
when  the  company  had  got  the  money  of  the 
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Begums^  and  nearly  all  the  advantages  for  which 
Hastings  had  stipuhited  in  the  Chunar  treaty,  he 
became  clamorous  for  permission  to  drive  out  the 
last  of  the  Rohillas.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Ro- 
hilla  -war  that  turbulent  and  martial  people  were, 
no  doubty  dangerous  to  Gude  and  to  the  territories 
of  the  company,  but  this  could  scarcely  be  the  case 
at  present,  when  the  far  greater  part  of  them  were 
dispossessed  and  scattered  over  Upper  India,  unless 
the  danger  consisted  in  their  presenting  an  opening 
across  the  frontier,  and  into  the  heart  of  Gude,  to 
some  fresh  invaders-^some  confederacy  of  Rohil- 
las and  other  kindred  tribes  in  the  north  of  India, 
whose  faces  were  generally  turned  towards  the 
rich  south.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this 
cause  of  alarm  was  set  forth,  or  that  there  was  any 
proof  or  even  appearance  of  Fyzoola  Khan's  en- 
tertaining any  views  beyond  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  territory  ceded  to  him.  In  a  short  time  Hastings 
induced  the  nabob  to  agree  that  it  would  be  proper 
and  advantageous  to  give  up  the  notion  of  invasion 
and  dispossession  for  another  payment  in  hard 
cash ;  and  an  English  officer  was  dispatched  to  ask 
fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  khan,  who  for  this 
sum  was  to  be  secured  anew  in  his  jaghire,  and 
that  jaghire  to  be  made  perpetual  and  hereditary 
in  his  family.  The  money  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  company,  who  were  to  keep  it  in  part 
liquidation  of  the  Nabob  of  Dude's  inextinguish- 
able debt.  But  Fyzoola  Khan  protested  that  he 
had  not  fifteen  lacs — ^that  there  was  not  so  much 
money  in  all  his  country ; — and  the  bargain  could 
not  be  coDchided.  As  there  was  no  money  to  be 
procured,  Hastings,  who  afterwards  confessed  that 
his  conduct  towards  the  Rohilla  chief  had  been 
blameable,  put  his  interdict  on  any  hostile  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Nabob  of  Gude,  and  Fyzoola 
Khan  kept  possession  of  his  territory  till  his  death, 
which  happened  thirteen  years  after,  and  when  he 
had  attained  a  patriarchal  age.  This  able  chief, 
favoured  by  political  circumstances  which  he  nei- 
ther made  nor  controlled,  but  which  were  of  ines- 
timable benefit  to  him  as  tending  to  keep  him  and 
the  country  around  him  comparatively  undisturbed, 
left  his  little  dominion  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  prosperity.  The  thriving  and  peaceful  aspect 
which  this  comer  of  Rohilcund  presented  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1794  seems  to  be  incorrectly  as- 
sumed by  some  writers  as  true  of  the  whole  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  first  Rohilla  war  in  the 
year  1114. 

The  business  of  Benares  and  Chunar  cannot  be 
dismissed  without  some  brief  allusion  to  the  part 
'which  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  justice,  took  in 
it.  Some  weeks  after  Hastings  and  the  nabob  had 
made  their  bargain  and  issued  their  mandates  for 
punishing  the  Begums  as  guilty,  Impey,  happening, 
it  is  said,  at  the  moment,  to  be  engaged  in  a  tour 
of  inspection  among  the  provincial  courts  of  Ben- 
gal, joined  the  governor-general  at  Benares,  and 
at  his  bidding  or  request  (or,  as  Hastings  says,  at 
bis  own  suggestion)  went  on  to  Lucknow  to  take 
the  depositions  of  witnesses,  touching  the  alleged  I 


ofiences  of  the  ladies.  Impey's  jurisdiction  did 
not  extend  to  the  kingdom  of  Gude;  as  a  judge 
he  had  no  more  right  or  authority  at  Lucknow 
than  he  could  have  had  at  Lisbon  or  any  other 
capital  of  a  foreign  state;  but  he  appears  to  have 
thought  that,  in  a  country  where  there  was  little 
law  of  any  kind,  the  presence  of  a  great  English 
lawyer,  the  head  of  the  supreme  court,  would  im- 
part a  dignity  to  irregular  and  slovenly  proceedings, 
and  give  a  colour  to  all  that  Hastings  had  done 
and  was  doing.  A  host  of  witnesses,  not  differing 
much  from  those  who  had  been  collected  at  Cal- 
cutta by  Nuncomar  to  swear  away  the  character 
and  life  of  the  governor-general,  now  appeared 
before  his  friend  Impey  at  Lucknow  to  swear 
against  the  Begums,  with  affidavits  ready  drawn 
in  their  hands.  It  has  been  said  that  Sir  Elijah, 
who  took  no  sworn  interpreter  with  him,  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  two  languages  in  which  the 
native  witnesses  spoke  and  the  affidavits  were 
written ;  but  this,  we  are  informed  upon  good  au- 
thority, was  not  the  case.  We  are  assured,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  had  long  and  diligently  studied 
the  vernacular  idiom — ^thc  Bengalee — and  the  Per- 
sian and  Arabic  tongues ;  and  that  he  retained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  these  languages  many 
years  after  his  return  to  England,  .where  he  had 
few  opportunities  of  exercising  himself  in  them. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  been  able  both  to  under- 
stand the  witnesses  and  to  read  the  affidavits ;  but 
we  confess  the  suspicion  remains  strong  on  our 
minds  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  time  to  hear 
the  depositions  or  to  read  the  papers  before  admi- 
nistering the  oaths.  There  were  shoals  of  affida- 
vits, hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  brevity  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  the  Oriental  style  either  in  speak- 
ing or  in  writing.  Even  according  to  Hastings's 
account  the  chief-justice  got  through  the  business 
hastily,  and  haste  in  such  matters  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption of  irregularity  and  incorrectness.  *^  The 
evidence,"  says  the  go\'emor-general,  "  was  col- 
lected in  a  hurry^  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  who  told  me  that  facts  of  the  most 
stamped  notoriety  here  woutd  be  doubted  ,at 
home,  unless  such  means  V)ere  taken  to  establish 
their  reality, ^^  Nay,  in  the  course  of  the  confes- 
sions' which  were  wrung  from  him  by  the  ma- 
nagers of  Hastings's  impeachment,  Impey  himself 
declared  that  he  never  once  asked  any  of  the  depo- 
nents whether  they  knew  the  contents  of  their  affi- 
davits ;  and  that  he  had  ^'  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  deponents  in  the  Persian  or  Hindos- 
tanee  language  understood  anything  of  the  depo- 
sitions which  they  gave,  except  that  they  brought 
their  affidarits  ready  drawn."  Even  the  few  de- 
positions taken  in  his  own  language — from  two  or 
three  English  officers  who  had  been  allowed  to 
enter  the  pay  and  service  of  the  Nabob  of  Gude, 
or  to  rent  districts  under  him — ^were  of  the  most 
vague  and  inconclusive  kind ;  being  rumours  of 
rumours,  or  paltry  stories  pf  squabbles  with  the 
Begums'  agents  and  people.\^  Moreover,  neither 
the  character  nor  the  motives  of  these  men  were 
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above  suspicion.    One  of  them,  a  Colonel  Haonay, 
appears  to  have  been  better  qualified  for  the  dock 
than  for  the  witness-box,  if  only  half  of  what  was 
said  against  him  be  true.*     As  soon  as  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  had  administered  the  oaths,  he  hurried 
back  to  Benares  and  thence  to  Calcutta.     His 
"  authentic  evidence,"  as  it  was  styled  by  the  go- 
vernor-general, v^s  used  as  an  appendix  to  a  nar- 
rative of  the  transactions  regarding  Cheyte  Sing 
and  the  Begums,  drawn  up  at  Benares  by  the  pen 
of  Hastings,  and  by  him  transmitted  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  own  conduct  to  the  court  of  directors. 
Was  it  not,  even  according  to  Hastings's  showing, 
in  his  own  words  which  we  have  just  quoted,  for 
this  sole  use  and  purpose  that  the  evidence  was 
wanted  ?    Was  it  not  procured  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  increduloi\8  "  at  home?"  What  applicability 
could  it  have  to  the  guilt  or  punishment  of  the 
Begums,  when  the  forfeiture  of  their  jaghires  and 
treasure  had  been  decreed  at  Chunar  weeks  before 
any  witness  or  affidavit  had  been  seen — ^weeka  be- 
fore the  chief-justice  reached  Benares?    Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  who  retained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
some  of  the  best  men  in  England,  was  assuredly 
not  the  man  that  Burke  represented  him  to  be ; 
but  his  memory,  like  that  of  his  friend  and  school- 
fellow, must  in  these  matters  remain  subjected  to 
some  dark  imputations,  lightened  only  by  the  same 
excuses,  or  the  extreme  difficulty  and  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  the  anomalous,  undefined  nature  of 
the  company's  relations  with  the  native  princes. 
And,  in  reality,  though  Oude  was  nominally  an 
independent  kingdom  and  not  included  in  the  act 
or  acts  which  prescribed  the  limits  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  supreme  court  of  Calcutta,  it  was,  to 
all    intents  and  purposes,   a  conquered    and   a 
dependent  country.     Even    Sujah-u-Dowla,  who 
'^  wanted  neither  pride  nor  understanding,"  and 
who  had  kept  together  an  army  and  a  government 
far  stronger  than  those  of  his  contemptible  son 
and  successor,  would  have  thought  it  an  honour  to 
be  called  the  vizier  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
had  actually  ofiiered  to  coin  his  money  in  the  name 
and  with  the  effigies  of  George  Ill.t     If  the  ofier 
of  sovereignty  had  been  accepted — if  the  company 
or  nation  had  frankly  proclaimed  themselves,  what 
they  were  de  facto^  the  lords  and  rulers  of  Oude 
and  Benares,  the  mission  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
might  have  borne  a  somewhat  different  aspect; 
and  if  the  rule  had  been  adopted  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod—if when,  by  arms  or  by  policy,  the  English 
obtained  dominion  over  principalities  and  powers, 
they  had  assumed  their  proper  style  and   title, 
instead  of  calling  themselves  protectors,   allies, 
auxiliaries  and  the  like,  (with  a  false  moderation 
of  language  which  deceived  no  one,  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  in  Asia,)  Lord  Clive,  as  well  as  Warren 
Hastings,  would  have  been  relieved  from  many  a 
false  position,  and  actions  not  warranted  by  their 

*  It  was  nid,  for  example,  that  Hannay,  on  entering  the  nabob's 
flOTvice  in  177S.  was  poor  and  in  debt»  and  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1781,  he  was  understood  to  have  realised,  by  all  kinds  of  extor- 
tion and  violenoe.'a  fortune  of  300.000/. 
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nominal  relations  with  the  native  princes  would 
have  been  reconcilable    to  the  law    of  nations. 
There  was  more  form  of  law  and  regularity  in  it« 
yet  Impey's  conduct  in  the  capital  of  British  In- 
dia was  made  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion. 
As  soon  as  the  govemor^general  had  fluffident 
power  in  the  council  so  to  do,  he  had  made  him 
a  judge  in  the  company's  service,  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  government  at  Calcutta,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  pleasure  of  Hastings  himself.    There 
must  have  been  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  and 
uniting  the  opposite  characters  of  an  irremovable 
judge  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  of  a  judge 
named  not  even  by  the  company,  but  by  the  coun* 
cil  at  Calcutta,  who  were  to  retain  the  power  of 
dismissing  him ;  but  Sir  Elijah  accepted  the  new 
office,  which  added  1800/.  a-year  to  the  8000/« 
a-y  ear  he  enjoyed  as  king's  chief  justice ;  nor  could 
all  the  exertions  of  Francis,  who  was  yet  in  the 
country,  prevent  the  transaction.   In  this  arrange* 
ment  more  blame  has  been  imputed  to  Impey  and 
a  defective  act  of  parliament  than  to  Hastings.  Im- 
pey's appointment  did  not,  it  is  said,  proceed  from 
any  friendship  or  partiality,  or  desire  of  obtaining, 
for  the  bad  deeds  he  might  commit,  the  connivance 
of  the  chiet-justice;  but  it  was  adopted  as  the  only 
available  manoeuvre  for  correcting  the  blunders  of 
the  British  legislature,  and  keeping  the  supreme 
court  within  limits.    The  regulating  act  of  HIS 
contained  no  proper  limitation  or  definition  of 
powers,  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  council 
or  political  government  of  Bengal  and  the  judicial ; 
and  Impey  and  his  juniors  on  the  bench,  unshackled 
by  the  aftt,  seemed  at  one  time  determined  to  make 
their  supreme  court  of  law  supreme  in  all  things. 
Except   in  ordering    the  marches  and  counter- 
marches of  the  troops  there  was  hardly  anything 
but  what  these  lawyers  meddled  with.     And  in 
erecting  their  new  tribunal  they  adopted  all  the 
most  costly  and  all  the  harshest  forms  and  pro- 
cedures of  English  law,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Hastings,  who  represented  that  nothing 
could  be  so  grievous  to  the  uninformed  natiyes. 
They  brought  into  practice  arrest  for  debt— arrest 
on  mesne  process — a  scourge  and  a  curse  in  Eng- 
land, but  trebly  horrible  in  India,  where  any 
arrest  was  considered  by  the  higher  castes  as  the 
extremity  of  degradation.     They  insisted  that  the 
door  of  no  sanctuary  should  be  closed   against 
their  writs ;  that  the  officers  of  English  law  should 
be  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  zenanas  of  the 
highest  and  noblest,  to  remove  the  perpetual  veil 
from  the  faces  of  women  in  public,  and  to  drag 
matrons  and  virgins,  high  and  low,  into  court  or 
into  prison.     As  their  English  law  or  practice  at 
that  time  called  for  oaths   and  affidavits  with  a 
blasphemous  profusion,  as  their  minds  were  fami- 
liarised with  the  wholesale  swearings  going  on 
daily  and   hourly  in  England  before  excisemen 
and  cu&tom-house  officers,  they  thought  it  no  harm 
to  exact  an  equal  number  of  oaths  from  the  In- 
dians, forgetting  that  their  oaths,  though  worth 
little  when  obtained,  were  always  given  with  great 
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pain  and  reluctance  by  the  more  respectable  part 
of  them.  The  governor-general's  code  and  courts, 
which  he  had  set  up  before  the  arrival  of  these 
judges,  and  when  there  was  not  a  lawyer  in  Cal- 
cutta to  assist  him,  had  been  based  upon  very  dif- 
ferent principles,  and,  as  compared  with  the  na- 
bob's or  naib's  courts  at  Moorshedabad,  they  had 
become  acceptable  to  the  natives,  who  had  seen 
with  pleasure  the  revocation  of  the  order  of  the 
supreme  council — carried  when  Francis,  Clavering, 
and  Monson  had  the  ascendancy — for  restoring 
the  chief  courts  at  Moorshedabad.  But  the  judges 
had  not  been  long  in  the  land  ere  the  people  con- 
sidered their  court  as  the  greatest  calamity  that 
had  hitherto  befallen  them,  and  the  pens,  the  bai- 
litis,  and  the  runners  of  the  law  as  things  far  more 
terrible  than  swords,  and  bayonets,  and  cannon- 
balls  *  Hastings  had  been  befriended  and  mate- 
rially served  by  the  supreme  court,  and  particularly 
by  his  school-fellow  Impey.  He  had  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  the  warmest  manner,  and  it  had 
been  his  constant  habit  to  speak  of  Impey  as  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  of  his  friends ;  but  about 
the  year  1779  his  correspondence  was  filled  with 
grievous  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Elijah, 
and  of  the  trouble  and  discord  caused  by  the  con- 
stant disputes  between  the  supreme  council  and 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature.  In  a  letter  to 
Sulivan  he  says,  "  I  suffer  beyond  measure  by  the 
present  contest,  and  my  spirits  are  at  times  so  de- 
pressed as  to  affect  my  health.  I  feel  an  injury 
done  me  by  a  man  for  whom  I  have  borne  a  sin- 
cere and  steady  friendship  during  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  to  whose  support  I  was  at  one  time 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  my  fortune,  honour^ 
and  reputation^  with  a  tenfold  sensibility.  And 
under  every  consciousness  of  the  necessity  which 
has  influenced  my  own  conduct,  and  the  temper 
with  which  I  have  regulated  it,  I  am  ready  to  pass 
the  most  painful  reproaches  on  myself  on  the  least 
symptom  of  returning  kindness  from  him.     Such 

is  my  weakness,  if  this  be  a  weakness We 

are  both  of  us  unhappily  situated  and  associated ; 
myself  linked  in  the  same  cause  with  a  man 
equally  his  enemy  and  mine  [apparently  Francis] ; 
he  with  one  man  [apparently'  Hyde]  ,who  has 
made  no  scruple  to  avow  himself  my  enemy — God 
knows  why — and  with  another  man  [apparently 
Chambers]  who,  though  not  personally  indisposed 
to  me,  but  governed  by  a  harsh  and  petulant  tem- 
per, and  possessed  of  the  most  extravagant  opinion 
of  the  omnipotency  of  his  office,  is  the  acting  jus- 

*  It  appears  that  the  judges  quarrelled  among  tliemaclves  before 
they  besan  their  quarrels  with  the  supreme  council.  In  a  letter 
MT'tteu  in  November.  1776,  Hastings  sjiys,  "Groat  dissensions  have 
art!ieu  between  the  jud;;os.  They  first  arose  from  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion conecrning  the  legality  of  the  poners  exercised  by  the  Calcutta 
committee.  Why  this  shonld  have  created  a  personal  miaandentand- 
ing  between  them  1  cannot  tell ;  but  it  has  lately  broken  out  with 

great  violence  on  the  occasion  of  an  application  made  to  the  court  by 
30  company's  advocate  for  a  rule  to  prevent  the  debtors  of  govern- 
ment in  revenue  cases  from  eluding  its  authority  by  collusive  suits  iu 
the  supreme  court.  This  rule  could  not  be  granted  without  a  virtual 
acknowledgment  of  tlie  right  of  the  company  to  imprison  their  dew- 
anee  debtors  in  the  (town  of  Calcutta.  It  passed  with  the  casting 
voice  of  the  chief-justice  (Impey),  who  was  joined  by  Mr.  ClumbeiB. 
The  other  two  judges  have  protcitod."— Xetter  tu  Mr,  £Uwtti  €u  given 
hy  Oieig. , 


tice  of  the  peace,  and  issues  almost  every  prepara- 
tory process  of  the  court,  which  his  colleagues 
must  maintain,  or  their  authority  and  dignity  suffer 
by  a  diminution  of  his."*  But  no  gratitude,  past 
services,  or  hope  of  future  services,  could  prevent 
him  from  interfering  when  these  proceedings  and 
the  resentments  they  provoked  appeared  to  threaten 
disorganization  and  ruin  to  the  whole  of  Bengal. 
But  when  he  stepped  in  between  the  people  of 
India,  the  supreme  council,  and  the  judges,  Impey 
made  show  of  a  spirit  as  high  and  absolute  as  his 
own :  he  appealed  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  sovereign  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain ; 
he  recited  the  clauses  of  the  regulating  act,  which 
defined  nothing  and  set  no  discoverable  limits  to 
his  authority;  and,  as  a  climax,  the  governor- 
general  and  all  the  members  of  the  council  were 
served  with  summonses  to  appear  before  the  king's 
justices,  and  there  answer  for  some  of  their  public 
acts.  Hastings  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
proceeded  to  set  at  liberty  a  number  of  persons 
who  were  under  arrest  by  process  of  the  court 
Francis,  who  never  agreed  with  him  cordially, 
either  before  or  after,  fully  concurred  in  this  war 
with  the  judges,  for  he  hated  Impey  even  more 
intensely  than  he  hated  Hastings.  His  nature  too 
seemed  to  derive  sustenance  and  joy  from  the  bit- 
terest flowers  and  fruits,  from  deadly  animosities 
and  fierce  contentions,  and  if  he  had  been  allowed 
his  way  this  war  with  the  judges  would  have  been 
pushed  on  ad  mtemecionem.  But  Hastings,  who 
seldom  resorted  to  violence  when  his  end  could  be 
obtained  by  other  means,  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
perils  he  might  incur  through  a  loose  act  of  par- 
liament and  the  tight  grip  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
propriety  of  separating  the  court  of  appeal,  called 
the  Sud'der  Dewanee  Adaulut,  from  the  supreme 
council,  and  surrendering  it  to  the  control  of  the 
chief-justice,  who  hitherto  had  had  little  or  no  au- 
thority or  influence  over  the  dewanee  adauluts  of 
the  provinces.  This  surrender  would  remove  the 
one  great  cause  of  dissension,  and  would  place  the 
whole  business  of  justice  or  law  in  the  hands  of 
the  supreme  court;  and,  as  the  labours  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  would  be  greatly  increased  by  this 
double  appointment,  it  would  appear  proper  to 
double  his  pay  out  of  the  company's  exchequer. 
It  is  said,  on  one  side,  that  Impey  took  a  diflerent 
reading  of  the  regulating  act  the  moment  he  got 
this  new  salary ;  it  is  urged,  on  the  other,  that  his 
opposition  to  the  council  ceased,  because  the 
grounds  and  sources  of  dispute  were  removed  by 
extending  his  authority,  &c.,  and  that  there  was 
no  compromise  of  principle,  nor  anything  disho- 
nourable, in  his  taking  additional  pay  for  additional 
toil  and  study.  Perhaps  the  following  confidential 
explanations,  given  by  Hastings  to  a  friend,  may 
enable  the  reader  to  form  his  opinion  as  to  the 
motives  which  led  to  this  "  domestic  arrangement." 
After  describing  certain  measures  of  finance,  the 
governor-general  says : — "  To  these  I  will  add  an- 
other domestic  arrangement,  calculated  both  for 

•  Letter  to  Sulivan, 
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the  effectual  administration  of  justice,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  future  contests  between  the  govern- 
ment and  superior  court,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  chief  justice  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Sudder 
Dewannee  Adaulut.  This  measure  was  received 
by  the  public  with  all  the  prejudices  which  might 
be  naturally  expected  to  influence  the  minds  of 
men  heated  by  the  late  acts  of  the  body  of  which 
Sir  Elijah  was  the  chief,  and  who,  regarding  it  as 
an  accession  of  power  to  the  court  itself,  conceived 
themselves  exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of  its  re- 
sentment ;  but  the  most  intelligent,  and  many  even 
of  the  most  violent,  begin  already  to  moderate 
their  opinion  of  it.  Indeed,  I  should  wonder  if 
they  did  not,  for  it  requires  very  little  sagacity  to 
discover  that  an  exclusive  advantage  conferred  on 
one  member  of  the  court  is  by  no  means  likely  to 
increase  either  the  authority  of  the  whole  body,  or 
to  strengthen  its  animosities.  The  chief  justice, 
whose  heart,  though  warm  in  both  extremes,  is 
animated  with  as  much  natural  benevolence  as 
that  of  any  man  living,  not  having  the  actions  of 
others  to  defend,  but  left  to  his  own  impulse,  will 
soon  regain  in  this  office  the  popularity  which  he 
once  acquired  and  lost.  The  court  will  find  him 
a  milder  advocate  for  an  extension  of  authority 
which  certainly  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  which  is 
now  rendered  less  necessary,  even  on  their  own 
grounds,  than  it  w^as  when,  by  the  terrors  hung 
over  our  judicial  as  well  as  ministerial  officers,  the 
course  of  justice  had,  in  effect,  no  free  current  but 
in  the  channel  of  the  supreme  court."  Many  of 
the  proceedings  most  offensive  to  the  natives  were 
stopped,  many  most  injurious  to  their  purses  were 
continued,  but  there  was  never  again  any  collision 
between  the  members  of  the  supreme  court  and 
the  members  of  the  supreme  council.  Impey's 
juniors  subsequently  'received  company's  places 
or  gratifications ;  at  least  Chambers — afterwards 
Sir  Robert  Chambers — one  of  the  bench,  was 
made  company's  judge  at  Chinchura.*  The 
judicial  power  of  the  chief  justice  over  the  natives 
was  immense,  for  in  his  new  capacity  all  appeals 
from  the  dewannee  adauluts,  in  all  civil  causes  up 
the  country,  left  to  the  native  courts,  were  to  be 
made  to  him,  and  he  was  to  have  the  naming  of 
•  all  the  native  district  judges!  When  his  appoint- 
ment was  reported  to  the  court  of  directors  it  gave 
rise  to  much  doubt  and  debate,  for  the  compati- 

•  Chamben  was  an  earlv  coUczc  friend  and  afterwards  club  com- 
panion of  Dr.  Johnson,  wlien  Hastings  was  in  England,  some  timo 
between  tUie  years  1764  and  1769,  he  became  acquainted  with  John- 
son ;  and  when  the  doctor's  ftriend,  Chambers,  was  going  out  to  India 
as  one  of  tlie  judgos,  Johnson  gave  him  a  recommendatory  letter  to 
the  governor.  Jolinson  deacribeii  Chambers  as  a  man  of  great  "purity 
o/marmen  and  vigour  of  mind.** 

Hastings  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  occasional  letters  to  Johnson. 
One  of  these  Icttits,  printed  in  Mr.  Gleig's  '  Life,'  was  written  only  a 
few  hoars  after  the  execution  of  Nuncomar.  It  bears  no  sign  of  an 
uneasy  mind  or  disturbed  conscience.  It  is  very  long.  It  thankit  the 
doctor  for  a  present  he  had  sent  him  of  Jones's  Persian  Grammar, 
then  recently  published,  and  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by 
Judge  Chambers;  it  describes  the  interest  he  was  taking  in  subjects 
ronnected  with  the  laws,  languages,  and  literature  of  the  East ;  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  had  read  Johnson's  account  of  his^i9itto 
the  Hebrides ;  and  it  alludes  with  much  auimation  to  Tibet,  Bootan. 
with  (its  Lama,  and  to  the  journey  of  Mr.  Bogle  into  those  iMuts. 
it  is  such  a  letter  as  a  literary  man.  with  no  other  occupation,  and  in 
perfect  tranquillity  of  mind,  might  have  written  to  a  Literary  fViend. 
1  here  is  not  a  syllablo  in  it  about  the  execution. 
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bility  of  the  two  places,  and  the  two  salaries,  did 
not  appear  so  clearly  to  the  eyes  of  other  men. 
The  case  was  laid  before  the  company's  solicitor, 
Mr.  Rous,  and  was  further  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Dunning  and  of  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general.  Possibly  these  eminent  lawyers 
did  not  wish  to  discourage  a  precedent  of  such  ft 
pro6table  duality,  or  so  fine  a  thing  among  the 
prizes  in  the  lottery  of  their  profession ;  possibly 
they  may  only  have  consulted  the  wishes  of  the 
directors ;  but,  whatever  were  their  motives,  Dun- 
ning, Wallace,  and  Mansfield  agreed,  in  a  written 
opinion,  that  the  appointment  of  the  chief  justice 
to  the  new  office,  and  the  giving  him  a  salary  for 
it,  besides  what  he  was  entitled  to  as  chief  justice, 
did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  filial,  either  aa 
being  contrary  to  acts  of  parliament,  or  as  being 
incompatible  with  his  duty  as  chief  justice ;  and 
further,  that  they  did  not  see  anything  in  the  re- 
gulating act  that  affected  the  question.  A  few- 
days  after,  however,  Mr.  Mansfield  stated  in  a 
short  note  to  the  directors  that  doubts  had  arisen 
in  his  mind  whether  the  acceptance  of  a  salary,  to 
be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  company  or  their 
servant,  was  not  forbidden  by  the  spirit  of  the  act. 
This  honourable  man  and  upright  lawyer  could — 
as  a  lawyer — only  doubt ;  but  there  was  another 
place  where  the  whole  question  could  be  judged  in 
equity,  and  free  from  the  trammels  imposed  by 
legal  doubts  and  ambiguous  acts  of  parliament. 
Two  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Indian  affairs  were  sitting  at  the  time.  Burke 
took  the  lead  in  one  of  them,  and  Henry  Dundas, 
at  that  time  lord-advocate  of  Scotland,  in  the 
other ;  and  both  these  able  but  very  different  men 
exercised  great  activity  in  obtaining  information 
and  drawing  up  reports,  together  with  an  uncom- 
promising severity  towards  the  company  and  their 
chief  servants  in  India.  In  reporting  upon  the 
power  conferred  on  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in  his  new 
capacity,  they  declared  that  it  was  exorbitant  and 
dangerous,  irregular,  illegal,  and  a  bargain  be- 
tween Hastings  and  him  not  to  be  permitted ;  thai, 
by  selling  his  independence  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral, he  sold  the  administration  of  justice  and 
vitiated  his  tribunal — "  so  far  as  a  place  of  great 
power,  influence,  and  patronage,  with  near  8000/. 
a-year  of  emoluments,  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
giver,  can  be  supposed  to  operate  on  gratitude, 
interest,  and  fear."  The  House  fully  and  warmly 
concurred  in  the  reports  of  the  select  committee. 
A  new  act  was  introduced  to  correct  the  errors  of 
the  regulating  act,  and  to  remodel  in  a  wiser  and 
a  more  intelligible  manner  the  supreme  court  of 
Bengal.  Soon  after  this — on  the  20th  of  March, 
1782 — Lord  North  resigned,  and  the  formation 
of  the  joint  Rockingham  and  Shelburne  adminis- 
tration brought  Burke  into  place,  though  not  into 
the  cabinet.  Various  changes  and  reforms  were 
then  precipitated,  and  measures  of  rigour  adopted, 
which  the  indolence  and  good  nature  of  the  late 
premier  had  shrunk  from.  On  the  3rd  of  May 
an  address  to  the  king  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
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GommonB  by  a  large  majority,  for  the  immediate 
recall  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  answer  to  the  charge 
of  haying  "  accepted  an  office  not  agreeable  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  13  Geo.  III." 
The  king  assented,  and  Impey  was  recalled  by  a 
letter  from  Lord  Shdbume,  secretary  of  state.* 
On  the  24th  of  June  notice  of  motion  was  given 
in  the  Commons  for  a  censure  upon  Chambers, 
for  accepting  the  office  of  company's  chief  justice 
at  Chinchura;  and  it  was  intended  to  follow  this 

*  One  of  the  great  drivers  in  this  business,  though  ho  was  not 
yet  in  parliament,  was  Sir  Philip  Fmncis,  a  man  possibly  not  devoid 
of  scnhmeotB  of  ptttriotiun  and  justice,  but  -whose  motives  of  action 
seem  always  to  nave  had  a  largo  alloy  of  personal  feeling's  and 
animosities.    The  following  stor^'  of  his  Indian  life  is  told  by  one 
who  was  penonally  acqoaiuted  with  most  of  the  pailies  mentioned ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  important  particular  in  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived contradiction :— *'  Strong  rssentment  was  a  leading  feature 
in  his  (Francis's)  character.    I  have  heard  him  avow  this  sentiment 
more  openly  and  more  explicitly  than  I  evpr  heard  any  other  man 
avow  it  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life;  I  have  heard  him  publicly 
say  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  Sir  Elitah  u  not  lit  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  any  matter  where  I  am  interested,  nor  am  I  fit  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  him.'    A  relation  of  the  ground  of  this  ill-will  may  be 
amusing.    Mrs.  le  Grand,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  in  the  civil  servir-e 
in  Bengal,  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  for  the  sweetness  of  her 
tamper,  and  for  her  fascinating  aeeomplishments.    Slie  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Francis.     This  gentleman,  by  means  of  a  rope- 
ladder,  got  Into  her  apartment  in  the  night.    After  he  had  remained 
there  about  tbree-qnarters  of  an  hour  tliere  was  an  alarm,  and  Mr. 
Francis  came  down  from  the  lady's  apartment  by  tho  rope-ladder,  at 
the  foot  of  which  he  was  seized  by  Mr.  le  Grand's  servants.    An 
action  was  brought  by  Mr.  le  Grand  against  Mr.  Francis,  in  tho 
supremo  court  of  Calcutta.     Tho  judges  in  that  court  aness  tho 
damages  in  civtl  actions  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.    The 
sentlemmi  who  at  that  time  filled  this  situation  were  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  chief  justice,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  Mr.  Justice  Hyde. 
I  was  intimate  with  the  first  and  the  third  from  early  life,  having 
lived  with  them  on  the  Western  Circuit.    On  tlie  trial  of  this  cause 
Sir  Robert  Chambers  thought  that,  as  no  criminality  had  been 
proved,  no  damages  should  be  given.    But  he  afterwards  proposed 
to  give  30,000  rupees,  which  are  worth  about  8000/.  sterling.    Mr. 
Justice  Hyde  was  for  giving  100,000  rupees.    I  believe  that  Mr. 
Justice  Hyde  was  as  upright  a  judge  a.<i  ever  sat  on  anv  bench ;  but 
he  had  an  implacable  Hatred  to  those  who  indulged  in  the  crime 
imputed  to  Mr.  Francis.    Sir  £l\jah  Impey  was  of  opinion  that, 
altliough  no  criminal  intercourse  had  been  proved,  yet  that  the  wrong 
done  by  Mr.  Francis  to  Mr.  le  Grand  in  entering  his  wife's  apartment 
in  the  night,  and  thereby  destruying  her  reputation,  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated with  liberal  damages.    He  thought  the  sum  of  30,000 
rupees,  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  too  small ;  and  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hyde,  of  190,000,  too  large.    He.  therefore,  suggested 
a  middle  course  of  50,000  rupees.    This  proposal  was  acquiesced  in 
by  his  two  colleagues.    When  Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  my  late  friend,  Mr.  Justice  Hyde,  could  not 
conceal  his  eager  zeal  on  the  subject ;  and  when  Sir  Elijah  named 
tiw  sum  of  50,000  rupees.  Mr.  Justice  Hyde,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
bystanders,  called  out,   '  Siocas,  brother  Impey,'  which  are  worth 
eleven  per  cent,  more  than  ttic  current  rupees.    Perliaps  this  story 
may  not  be  thought  worthy  of  relation ;  but  it  gave  occasion  to  that 
animosity  .which  Mr.  Francis  publicly  avowed  against  Sir   Elijah 
Impey ;  and  the  criminal  charge,  afterwards  brou;,'ht  against  him  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  was  the  ofTspring  of  that  animosity.    1  will 
follow  up  this  anecdote  by  mentioning  the  consequences  of  the 
aetion  brought  by  Mr.  le  Grand.    Tho  ladv  was  divorced ;  she  was 
obliged  to  throw  herself  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Francis  for  sub- 
sistence.  'After  a  short  time  she  left  him  and  went  to  England.    In 
London  she  fell  into  the  company  of  M.  Talleyrand  do  Perigord. 
Captivated  by  her  cliarms  he  prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  married  her."— ifecoWwtiow  and  Refle^unu,  Per- 
mal  and  Political,  at  connected  with.  Public  AJbirs,  during  the  Reign  of 
George  III. ;  by  John  NichoUs,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  House  of  Cimmons 
i»  theH/ieenth,  tisteenth,  and  eighteenth  Patliamentx  of  Great  Britain. 
If  the  stories  told  by  the  Parisians  of  Madamo  Talleyrand,  Princess 
of  Benevento— whom  by  the  way  theyjcall  Madame  Grant,  and  not 
Madame  le  Grand— lie  true,  the  lady's  accomplishments  were  not  of 
a  literary  kind.     Madame  le  Grand  was  a  native  of  Pondicherry ; 
Monsieur,  her  husband,  was  a  Swiss.    He  lost  his  furtune.  including 
Francis's  sicca  rupees ;  and,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  went  over  to 
Paris  to  seek  a  new  one,  or  to  solicit  a  place  under  Napoleon's  go- 
vernment, through  the  patronage  of  his  ex  wife  and  M.  do  Talleyrand  1 
What  followed  was  a  tow  d'adrette  worthy  of  the  great  master,  Tal- 
leyrand.   He  was  sent  out  as  governor  to  Batavia,  but  without  proper 
eredentiale,  and  was  disclaimed  at  the  seat  of  government  I    He  re- 
sented this  treatment  by  writing  a  libel  on  Madame  la  Princesse,  who 
bouffht  up  and  destroyed  the  few  copies  that  were  printed.    The  end 
of  M.  le  Grand  wo  know  not;  but  for  the  humanity  of  Talleyrand  it 
might  be  very  well  fancied  he  ended  his  days  in  Fmislrulli*,  or  some 
other  fortress,  as  a  state  prisoner.    It  appears  that,  during  his  stay  in 
India,  Francis  lost  his  own  wife  by  death;  and  Lord  B>Ton  some- 
where mentlous:a  Utter  written  by  the  unloving  husband,  while  her 
dead  body  was  yet  in  the  house,  that  sixack  liim  with  horror. 


with  a  resolution  for  his   recall.     But   General 
Smith  put  off  his  motion  for  the  next  session,  and, 
in  the  end.  Chambers  was  let  off  easily.     Hastings 
himself  had  run  a  narrow  chance  of  being  recalled 
as  a  criminal  at  the  same  time.     On  the  9th  of 
April  (1782),   almost  a  month  before  the  vote 
against  Impey,  Dundas,  as  chairman  of  the  secret 
committee,  moved  that  their  reports  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  and  in 
the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  he 
condemned  everything  that  had  been  done  in  India, 
and  held  up  the  conduct  of  all  the  three  presi- 
dencies, of  nearly  every  important  functionary  of 
the  company,  to  censure  and  abhorrence.     A  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  was  brought  in   against 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  late  president  of  Madras, 
which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  afterwards  dropped 
in  a  manner   not  very  honourable  either  to  the 
House  or  to  the  party  accused.     On  the  30th  of 
May,  Dundas,  who  had  grounded  his  accusations 
on  intelligence  then  recently  received  and  scarcely 
authenticated,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Rajah  of 
Benares,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect — "  That 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  Governor-General  of  Ben- 
gal, having  in  sundry  instances  acted  in  a  manner 
repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation, 
and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India  and 
enormous  expenses  on  the  East  India  Company,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  pursue  all  legal  and 
effectual  means  for  the  removal  of  the  said  governor- 
general,  &c.,  and  to  recall  him  to  Great  Britain."* 
But  this  motion  was  made  at  a  moment  when  the 
danger  of  India  was  at  its  height— when,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  news  that  could  have  been  received 
in  England,   Hyder  Ali    and  the  French   were 
masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and  Bussy 
was  expecting  great  reinforcements  from  Europe  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  many  quarrels  or  disagree- 
ments with  him,  a  majority  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, and  a  most   decided  majority  among  the 
holders  of  India  stock,  were  of  opinion  that  Hast- 
ings alone  was  capable  of  guiding  their  interests 
through  this  terrible  storm,  and  of  profiting  by  the 
calm  that  might  follow  it.     There  was,  moreover, 
the  instinctive  dread  of  any  interference  or  exercise 
of  direct  authority  by  the  crown  or  by  parliament, 
which  were  about  equally  suspected  of  the  design, 
or  at  least  of  a  wish,  to  assume  the  entire  powers 
of  government  in  India.     The  measure  also  lost 
the  efficacious  countenance  and  protection  of  mi- 
nisters,  or  of  that  part  of  the  ministry  where 
hostility  to  Hastings  and  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  Burke  were  most  prominent — for  the  Marquess 
of  Rockingham  died  at  this  critical  moment,  aud, 
though  Dundas's  resolution  had  been  adopted,  no 
further  steps  were  taken.     Indeed,  this  inactivity 
would  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  imme- 
diate disseverance  of  the  Rockingham  and  Shel- 
bume  parties,  by  the  bitter  contentions    which 
ensued  between  them,  and  by  the  all-absorbing 

*  Dundas's  resolution  included  William  Hornby.  Esq.,  president 
of  the  council  of  Bombay,  who  was  charged  with  the  aam*  general 
faults,  and  who  waa  also  to  be  recalled. 
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subject  of  the  American  peace  then  negotiating. 
On  the  other  side,  the  directors  and  the  share- 
holders friendly  to  Hastings  were  uncommonly 
active  and  determined.  At  a  great  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  India  stock,  held  on  the  Slst  of 
October  (1782),  it  was  determined  by  a  large  ma- 
jority that  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  set  at  defiance,  and  that  Hastings 
should  not  be  recalled ;  and  a  resolution  of  their 
own  was  adopted,  affirming,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  they  were  intrusted  by  law  with  the  right 
of  naming  and  removing  their  governor-general ; 
and  that  they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  a  single  branch  of  the  legislature  with  re- 
spect to  such  nomination  or  removal.  At  the 
^  re-assembling  of  parliament  Dundas  harangued 
against  these  proceedings  in  Leadenhall-street,  as 
being  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency,  and,  in  the 
highest  degree,  insulting  to  the  authority  of  the 
House.  But  in  the  middle  of  this  session — on 
the  5th  of  April,  1783— the  Shelbume  ministry, 
which  had  been  patched  up  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  was  shattered  and  dissolved,  after 
being  only  nine  months  in  office,  by  the  jealousy 
and  enmity  of  the  Rockinghamites.  Then  the 
memorable  coalition  ministry  succeeded  to  a  still 
shorter  tenure*  of  office;  and  Dundas,  who  was  too 
cunning  to  couple  his  fortunes  with  it,  remained 
in  a  high  patriotic  state  of  opposition — ^in  a  state 
not  likely  to  win  ministerial  favour  to  any  scheme 
of  his  proposing ;  and  the  coalition,  unpopular  as 
it  was  out  of  doors,  commanded  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Besides,  Indian 
reforms  were  the  peculiar  province  of  Burke.*  It 
must,  therefore,  have  been  without  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess that  Dundas  rose  on  the.l4th  of  April  to  intro- 
duce a  bill,  providing  that  the  king  should  have 
the  power  of  recalling  the  principal  servants  of  the 
company,  &c. ;  to  repeat  his  former  arguments  for 
the  recall  of  Hastings ;  and  to  recommend  Lord 
Comwallis,  who  had  recently  lost  his  army  and 
capitulated  to  the  Americans  and  French,  as  the 
proper  man  to  be  the  Governor-General  of  India. 
Although  Comwallis  had  been  so  unfortunate,  he 
retained  the  esteem  and  warm  good-will  of  the 
king ;  and,  though  not  a  man  of  brilliant  abilities 
either  as  a  general  or  as  a  statesman — we  believe 

*  Major  Scott  relates  some  amusing  particulars  about  Lord  North 
at  this  time.  Burke,  among  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  had 
imputed  peatkaim  to  the  governor-general.  "  Do  you  know,*'  said 
Lord  North,  speaking  to  Governor  Johnstone,  while  the  major  was 
present,  "  that  Major  Scott  flew  into  a  violent  passion  yesterday  in 
his  majesty's  presence?  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  for?  Why. 
because  Mr.  Burke  had  made  use  of  the  word  pecuiation  in  the  Houm;. 
Now  you  know  that  peculation  is  a  very  common  word  in  our  House, 
and  strict  parliamentary  language."  The  major  said  tliat  was  true 
enough,  and  that  he  had  often  heard  Mr.  Burke  apply  the  same 
word  to  his  lordship.  "  There  was  a  time,  my  lord,"  added  Scott, 
"  when  Mr.  Burke  persecuted  your  lordithip  with  as  much  invete- 
racy as  he  does  now  Mr.  Hastings.*'  "  True,"  replied  the  casy- 
mindcd  ex-minister ;  '•  they  badgered  me  till  they  turned  me  out ; 
and  shoU  I  tell  you  a  secret  ?  Tliey  will  badger  Hastings  till  thej- 
rout  him  out  too."— Zettcr  to  Hastings,  dated  the  IBth  of  July,  1783, 
asaicen  bi/  Oleig. 

In  an  earlier  letter  Scott  describes  the  character  of  Nortli  with 
some  truth.  He  tells  Hastings—"  If  he  had  remaiued  in  office  you 
would  have  been  supported  as  -vigorously  as  it  was  in  tl\o  nature  of 
Lord  North  to  support  any  man.  His  lordship,  with  wit,  know- 
ledge, integrity,  and  abUihes  equal  to  any  of  his  successors,  was 
certainly  so  indolent  as  to  be  the  worst  minister  for  the  public  this 
country  has  ever  had.'*— 7rf. 


that  there  would  have  been  in  India  some  worse 
capitulation  than  that  of  York  Town  if  his  lord- 
ship had  been  in  Hastings's  place  between  the 
years  1779  and  1783 — he  had  many  estimable 
and  even  high  qualities ;  among  which  was  a  dis* 
interestedness  or  a  disregard  to  money,  marvellous 
in  those  days ;  but  Dundas's  eloquence  on  this 
occasion  provokes  a  smile,  or  a  less  pleasant  emo- 
tion, for  the  memory  of  his  own  administration  of 
the  Indian  patronage,  when  he  had  it  afterwards  at 
his  disposal,  rushes  to  the  mind,  and  peeps  through 
the  periods  of  his  patriotic  oratory,  like  a  grinning 
imp.  "  Here,"  exclaimed  Dundas,  alluding  to 
Lord  Comwallis,  "  here  is  no  broken  fortune  to  be 
mended,  no  avarice  to  be  gratified !  Here  is  no 
beggarly  mushroom  kindred  to  be  provided  for ! 
No.  crew  of  hungry'/ollowers  gaping  to  be  gorged !" 
Fox's  unfortunate  East  India  Bill,  which  was 
brought  forward  on  the  11th  of  November  of  the 
same  year  (1783),  and  which  would  have  over- 
thrown Hastings  if  it  had  been  passed,  overthrew  the 
coalitionjministry.  Mr.  Pitt  then  ascended  the  stage 
which  he  was  destined  to  occupy  for  so  long  a 
period ;  and  it  was  under  his  first  administration 
that  the  sceptre  of  the  Governor- General  of  Ben- 
gal was  broken.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1784, 
Pitt's  Indian  Bill  was  passed  into  a  law.*  It  in- 
stituted, as  we  have  mentioned,  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, by  which  ever  since  the  government  of  India 
may  be  said  to  have  been  directed.  It  did  not, 
like  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  claim  the  nomination  of  the 
members  of  this  controlling  power  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  left  it  solely  to  the  crown.  It  did 
not  abolish  the  two  existing  courts  of  directors  and 
proprietors  as  Fox  had  proposed  to  do,  but  it 
created  a  secret  committee,  which  was  to  absorb 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  diminished  power  that  was 
left  to  the  directors,  and  it  greatly  curtailed  the 
powers  of  the  court  of  proprietors.  It  enacted 
that  every  individual  who  had  held  any  office  of 
trust  in  India  should,  on  his  return  home,  disclose 
the  amount  of  the  fortune  he  brought  with  him,  and 
it  provided  a  new  tribunal  for  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  offences  liable  to  be  committed  in  India,  or 
"  for  the  prosecuting  and  bringing  to  speedy  and 
condign  punishment  British  subjects  guilty  of  ex- 
tortion and  other  misdemeanors,  while  holding 
offices  in  the  service  of  the  king  or  company  in 
India."t  The  board  of  control  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  six  commissioners,  all  members  of  the 
privy  council,  chosen  by  the  king,  of  whom  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state  were  to  be  two;    and,  in  the 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  509. 

f  Tills  clause,  which,  as  it  originally  stood,  was  strangely  con- 
ceived, soon  became  a  dead  letter,  and  was,  we  believe,  never  once 
acted  upon.  The  new  and  extraordinary  court  for  the  trial  oflndian 
delinquents  was  to  be  formed  of  four  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  six  of  ;tho  House  of  Commons,  to  be  chosen  by  their 
respective  Houses,  and  of  one  judge  from  each  of  the  common  law 
courU  in  Westminster  Hall.  ^  They  were  to  have  nower  to  send  for 
papers,  jjcrsons,  and  records  ;t  to  commit  to  prison  for  all  prevarica- 
tion ;  to  compel  witnesses,  by  punishment,  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  to 
attend  their  summonses,  and  to  force  them  (to  give  evidence,  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  at  their  own  discretion.  The  British  subjects  in 
India  took  the  alarm,  a^  well  they  might,  and  soon  began  to  pour  In 
petitions  end  representations.  Subsequently  the  clause  was  some- 
what remodelled  and  changed. 
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absence  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the 
principal  secretary,  the  senior  of  the  remaining 
four  was  to  preside.  As  neither  of  the  two  great 
functionaries  named  were  ever  likely  to  find  time 
for  a  constant  attendance,  the  whole  business  soon 
rested  with  that  senior,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  is  essen- 
tially a  secretary  of  state  for  the  India  depart- 
ment. In  the  act,  however,  the  authority  was  vested 
in  the  plural  [number — in  commissioners.  These 
commissioners  were  not  to  interfere  in  commercial 
matters,  but  in  all  other  matters  their  power  was 
most  extensive.  They  were  vested  with  a  control 
and  superintendence  over  all  civil,  military,  and 
revenue  officers  of  the  company,  and  the  directors 
were  obliged  to  lay  before  them  all  papers  relative 
to  the  management  of  their  possessions,  and  to 
obey  all  orders  which  they  received  from  them  on 
points  connected  with  their  civil  or  military  govern- 
ment, or  the  revenues  of  their  territories.  The 
commissioners  were  obliged  to  return  the  copies  of 
papers  which  they  received  from  the  directors  in 
fourteen  days,  widi  their  approbation,  or  to  state 
at  large  their  reasons  for  disapproving  of  them ; 
and  their  dispatches,  so  approved  or  amended, 
were  to  be  sent  to  India,  unless  the  commissioners 
should  attend  to  any  representations  of  the  court  of 
directors  respecting  further  alterations  in  them. 
The  court  of  directors  had  no  power  to  send  any 
orders  regarding  their  civil  or  military  government 
without  the  sanction  of  the  commissioners;  but 
these  might  (if  the  directors  neglected  to  send  true 
copies  of  their  intended  dispatches,  upon  any  sub- 
ject, within  fourteen  days)  send  by  themselves 
orders  and  instructions  relative  to  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary concerns  of  the  company  to  any  of  the  presi- 
dencies of  India;  and  these  instructions  the  court 
of  directors  were,  in  such  case,  bound  to  forward. 
If  the  commissioners  forwarded  any  orders  to  the 
court  of  directors  on  points  not  relating  to  the  civil 
or  military  government,  or  to  the  revenues  of  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  company,  the  directors 
might  appeal  to  the  king  and  couacil.  In  all  cases 
of  secrecy,  and  particularly  such  as  related  to  war 
or  peace  with  the  native  powers  of  India,  the  com- 
missioners had  the  power  of  sending  their  orders 
to  the  local  government  of  India  through  a  secret 
committee  of  the  court  of  directors,  which  com- 
mittee, by  the  act,  could  in  this  case  only  be  consi- 
dered as  the  vehicle  of  the  instructions  to  the  local 
authorities  of  India.  The  chief  government  in 
India  was  to  consist  of  a  governor-general  and  a 
council  of  three,  of  whom  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  for  the  time  being  was  to  be  one,  and 
to  have  a  voice  and  precedence  next  after  the  go- 
vernor-general ;  but  the  said  commander-in-chief 
was  not  to  succeed  as  governor-general  in  the  event 
of  a  death  or  vacancy,  unless  by  a  special  appoint- 
ment of  the  court  of  directors.  The  constitution 
of  the  government  of  the  subordinate  presidencies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  was  the  same  as  at  Bengal, 
and  at  both  the  governor  had,  like  the  governor- 
general,  a  casting-vote  in  council.    But  Uiese  two 


minor  presidencies  were  placed  completely  under 
the  rule  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  on  all 
points  connected  with  their  relations  or  negotia- 
tions with  the  country  powers,  peace  or  war,  and 
the  application  of  their  revenues  and  military  forces. 
These  subordinate  presidencies  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  making  war  or  peace  without  orders 
from  the  governor-general  at  Calcutta,  or  from  the 
court  of  directors,  or  the  secret  committee  at  home, 
except  only  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency  or  immi- 
nent danger,  when  it  would  be  ruinous  or  unsafe 
to  postpone  such  hostilities  or  treaties.  The  su- 
preme government  at  Calcutta  was  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  suspending  the  governors  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  in  case  of  any  disobedience 
of  orders ;  but  the  power  of  war  and  peace  was 
now  to  be  restrained  even  in  the  supreme  govern- 
ment at  Calcutta,  it  being  declared  by  this  act 
that,  as  the  pursuit  of  schemes  of  conquest  was  re- 
pugnant to  tiie  wish,  to  the  honour,  and  the  policy 
of  the  British  nation,  it  was  not  lawful  fur  the 
governor-general  in  council,  without  the  express 
authority  of  the  court  of  directors  or  of  the  secret 
committee,  to  commence  hostilities,  or  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  for  making  war  against  any  of  the 
native  princes  or  states  in  India,  or  into  any  treaty 
guaranteeing  the  dominions  of  such  princes  or 
states,  except  when  hostilities  had  been  commenced 
or  preparations  actually  made  for  the  attack  of  the 
British  nation  in  India,  or  of  some  of  the  states 
and  princes  whose  dominions  the  British  nation 
was  engaged  by  subsisting  treaties  to  protect  and 
defend.  The  right  of  recall  was  vested  wholly  in 
the  crown  :*  the  king  was  to  have  power  to  recall 
the  governor-general  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
company;  and,  if  the  court  of  directors  did  not 
within  two  months  nominate  to  vacancies  which 
might  occur  in  any  of  the  principal  charges  or 
employments,  such  as  governor-general,  governor, 
commander-in-chief,  or  member  of  council,  then 
the  crown  became  possessed  of  the  right  to  make 
such  nomination.  The  patronage  of  India,  by 
this  bill,  was  left  to  the  directors,  but  with  ma- 
terial deductions;  for  the  king  was  to  name 
the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  always  to  be 
second  iu  council;  and  the  governor-general, 
governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  mem- 
bers of  all  the  three  councils,  were  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king,  who  was  to  have  the 
power  of  recalling  any  or  all  of  them.     The  secret 

*  The  dirpcton  were  soon  made  to  feel  that  this  right  of  recall  was 
{wetty  nearly  tantamount  to  the  right  of  nomination.  In  the  month 
of  October,  1784,  before  Pitt's  bill  was  two  montlis  old.  the  directors 
appointed  Mr.  Holland,  an  old  servant,  who  had  been  long  at  Madras, 
and  was  reputed  to  have  abilitv,  integrity,  and  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  to  succeed  Lord  Macartney  in  the  government 
of  that  part  of  India,  in  case  of  his  lordship's  resignation,  df»th,  or 
removal.  The  board  of  control  olgected  to  the  choice.  The  court  of 
directors  persisted  in  tlieir  appointment,  and  intimated  that  the  board 
of  control  were  meddling  in  a  matter  that  did  not  belong  to  ihem,  in- 
asmuch as  by  the  late  act  the  power  of  appointini;  to  such  places 
rested  with  the  directors.  Hereupon  the  board  of  control  said : — 
"  If  the  reasons  which  we  have  adduced  do  not  satiifv'  the  court  of 
directors,  we  have  certainly  no  right  to  control  their  opinion."  But 
at  the  same  time  they  informed  Mr.  Holland  that  if  he  accepted  the 
appointment  and  went  to  India,  he  would  he>  repealled  the  moment  ho 
got  there.  This  setiletl  the  dispute;  and  Mr.  Dundas  vnm  allowed 
lo  nominate  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who.  whatever  wero  bis  other 
(luolilications,  had  the  merit  of  being  Dundas't  friend. 
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committee,  which  in  effect  was  to  share  nearly  all 
power  with  ihe  board  of  control,  was  to  be  chosen 
by  the  directors,  and  not  to  exceed  the  number  of 
three.  By  the  clause  in  which  the  commissioners 
or  board  of  control  was  authorised  in  all  cases  re- 
quiring secrecy  to  transmit  their  orders  through 
this  secret  committee  of  three  without  communi- 
cating them  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  to  re- 
ceive answers  under  the  same  concealment,  the 
board  of  control  and  the  committee  of  secrecy 
could  interrupt  and  suspend,  as  often  as  they 
thought  proper,  the  power  of  the  court  of  directors. 
In  fact,  as  far  as  related  to  all  the  higher  functions 
of  government  in  India,  the  court  of  directors  was 
reduced  to  three,  and  these  three,  in  conjunction 
with  the  president  of  the  board  of  control,  formed 
the  executive.  The  greatest  outcry  raised  against 
Fox's  India  Bill  was  that  it  went  to  increase  in  a 
most  dangerous  degree  the  influence  of  the  minis- 
ter.* As  Pitt's  bill  followed  so  closely  on  that 
scheme,  and  as  all  the  exclamations  and  declama- 
tions made  by  himself  and  his  party  were  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  shun 
as  much  as  possible  any  appearance  of  an  intention 
to  increase  the  ministerial  patronage,  or  that  most 
envied  part  of  it  which  lay  in  the  distribution  of 
new  places  of  great  profit.  Hence  no  salaries 
were  annexed  to  the  offices  of  president  or  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  control,  Pitt  pretending  and 
openly  stating,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment, 
that  these  offices  might  always  be  filled  without 
any  increase  of  expense  to  the  nation,  or  of  influ- 
ence to  the  crown,  by  individuals  holding  other 
places  of  profit.  So  glaring  an  anomaly  as  that 
of  public  men  doing  double  duty  without  double 
pay  nmst  have  shocked  the  tenderest  sensibilities 
of  many  members  of  both  Houses ;  and  every  one 
that  reflected  on  this  new  constitution  for  the 
India  Company,  and  on  the  extent  of  difficult  and 
important  business  it  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  control,  must  have  foreseen  that  so  much 
work  would  not  long  be  done  for  nothing.  Burke, 
who  is  generally  believed  to  have  had  more  to  do 
in  the  composition  of  the  unfortunate  India  Bill 
brought  in  by  the  coalition  than  Fox,  whose  name 
it  bears,  declared  that  Pitt's  bill  in  reality  vested 
in  the  crown  an  influence  paramount  to  any  that 
had  been  created  by  Mr.  Fox's  bill — that  it  put  the 
whole  East  India  Company  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Fox  said, — "  By  whom  is  this  board  of 
superintendents  to  be  appointed  ?  Is  it  not  by  his 
majesty  ?  ....  Is  not  this  giving  power  to  the 
sovereign  for  the  ends  of  influence,  and  for  the 
extension  of  that  system  of  corruption  which  has 
been  so  justly  reprobated  ?  .  .  .  .  The  last  parlia- 

*  In  the  debate  on  Fdx's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  India 
Bill,  Pitt  had  said,  uinong  other  things  still  m.3re  pointed :  "  Was  it 
nut  the  principal  aud  declared  object  of  thid  bill,  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Indian  government  shoald  be  plsccd  in  seven  persons,  tnd  thoBe 
under  the  immediate  appointment  of  no  other  than  the  minister  himself  f* 
In  a  subsequent  debate  he  had  said  that  he  objected  to  the  bill,  "  be- 
cause it  created  a  new  and  enormous  influence  by  vesting  in  certain 
nominees  of  tfie  minister  a\i  the  patronage  of  the  East."  But  Pitt's 
pxquisito  alarms  about  the  crown  and  oonstitntion  all  subsided  when 
these  sewa  men— soon  reduced,  in  effect,  to /our— were  to  be  appointed 
steely  6y  himself;  when  the  three  directors  aud  the  members  of  the 
privy  cuuncil  wen  to  be,  to  oU  intmts  and  purpoMs,  Mioim  r—' — 


ment,  to  their  immortal  honour,  voted  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  crown  to  be  inconsistent  with 
public  liberty.  The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
in  consequence  of  that  vote,  finds  the  influence 
probably  unequal  to  the  great  objects  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  is  therefore  willing  to  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  making  his  court  where  he 
knows  our  late  doctrine  will  never  be  acceptable ; 
and  the  plain  language  of  the  whole  matter  now 
is,  that  the  patronage  of  India  must  be  appended 
to  the  executive  power  of  this  country,  which  other- 
wise will  not  be  able  to  carry  on  schemes  hostile  to 
the  constitution,  in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." And,  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  Pitt's  bill  gave  as  much  influence  and  patron- 
age to  the  crown  as  Fox's  bill  would  have  given  to 
parliament ;  but,  as,  by  the  rejected  bill,  parliament 
was  only  to  name  the  board  of  seven  directors  in 
the  first  instance,  the  power  would  in  four  years 
have  reverted  to  the  crown,  so  that  the  operation 
of  the  two  bills  in  increasing  the  power  of  the 
crown  would  have  been  pretty  nearly  equal.  Fox 
did  not  indeed  propose  the  creation  of  a  board  of 
control  out  of  the  members  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council;  but  the  seven  supreme  and  controlling 
directors  named  by  the  king  could  not  be  less  de- 
pendent on  the  crown  than  the  members  of  the 
privy  council  selected  by  his  majesty  to  be  a  board 
of  control.  In  either  case  the  influence  of  the 
crown  would  be  nearly  die  same ;  but,  in  other 
points  of  view,  Pitt's  scheme  seems  preferable  to 
that  of  Fox.  It  had,  for  example,  become  essential 
that  there  should  be,  at  least  in  all  political  matters, 
such  as  wars,  treaties,  &c.,  a  perfect  accordance 
between  the  government  at  home  and  the  govern- 
ment in  India;  and  that  the  two  should  not  be 
pulling  different  ways,  as  they  had  so  often  done, 
not  less  to  the  dishonour  than  to  the  loss  of  the 
nation,  and  not  less  to  the  disgrace  of  the  home 
government  than  to  the  danger  of  the  governor- 
general,  governors,  and  councils  in  India.  Now, 
the  only  way  of  securing  this  perfect  accordance 
was  to  blend  the  two  governments,  and  to  put  at 
the  head  of  them,  with  an  ample  controlling  power 
in  India,  men  who  were  members  of  the  British 
administration,  or — as  happened  almost  immedi- 
ately after — a  man  who  was  in  fact  king's  secretary 
of  state  for  Indian  aflkirs,  and  one  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  national  administration.  It 
is  altogether  beyond  our  ingenuity  to  conjecture 
how  the  Indian  executive  could  have  been  reduced 
to  a  proper  working  number,  or  how  the  agree- 
ment and  concord  between  the  national  government 
and  the  company,  and  its  servants  in  India,  could 
possibly  have  been  brought  about,  without  increas- 
ing the  power  and  influence  either  of  the  crown  or 
of  the  parliament.  In  which  hands,  for  the  greater 
benefit  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  the  deposit 
ought  to  have  been  made,  we  will  not  determine ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  surest  way  to  throw 
the  afiairs  of  India  into  hopeless  confusion,  and 
eventually  to  lose  our  empire  in  the  East,  would 
have  been  to  have  left  it  wholly  dependent  on  the 
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conflicting  votes  of  a  popular  assembly,  not  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  vices  and  passions  of  mankind, 
not  self-denying  patriots  or  martyrs,  but,  at  the 
time,  rather  unhappily  distinguished  by  what  Oliver 
Cromwell  called  "  self-seeking." 

The  enormous  debts  of  Mohammed  Ali,  Nabob 
of  the  Camatic,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
called  in  England,  "  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,"  had 
been  several  times  the  subject  of  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, and  had  for  a  long  time  excited  the  atten- 


Nabob  or  Abcot,    From  a  Paioting  by  Willison. 

tion  of  the  nation,  who  had  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  claims  of  the  nabob's 
creditors  were  fictitious  and  fraudulent.  Mr. 
Macpherson,  a  man  of  intrigue  and  ability,  had 
come  over  to  England  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1768,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Indian  prince  with 
the  English  ministry,  but  in  a  secret  and  under- 
hand way.  To  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  the  acute  Isle-of- 
Skye  man  represented  that  the  nabob  had  personal 
merits  as  a  statesman  and  gentleman ;  that  Great 
Britain  owed  the  rise  of  her  power  in  India  chiefly 
to  him ;  that  he  was  treated  with  indignity,  and 
even  tyranny,  by  the  company ;  and  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company  claimed  from  him  sums  of 
money  which  he  did  not  owe.  Macpherson  em- 
ployed his  pen,  which  was  a  good  one,  in  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  nabob  in  many  publications ; 
he  offered  bribes  or  presents  to  the  minister — 
Grafton,  that  compound  of  villany  and  yiolence 


according  to  Junius  and  John  Wilkes — who  re- 
fused to  accept  them;  he  offered  bribes  to  the 
minister's  secretary,  but  he  also  rejected  them ; 
and  he  next  offered  to  advance  seventy  lacs  of 
rupees,  or  even  more,  to  the  minister,  as  a  loan 
for  the  public  service,  at  the  low  interest  of  two 
per  cent.,  but  this  also  was  declined.  Either  to 
rid  themselves  of  a  troublesome  opponent,  or  from 
a  sense  of  his  very  great  address  and  abilities,  the 
company  promoted  instead  of  dismissing  this  in- 
triguing servant;  and  from  the  time  that  Mac- 
pherson had  attained  the  rank  of  a  member  of  the 
supreme  council  of  Calcutta,  he  had  ceased  to  care 
about  the  surcharged  debts  and  grievances  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  The  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  not  only  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation of  Macpherson' s  appointment,  but  ac- 
cused him  of  having,  by  his  "flattering  delusions," 
encouraged  extravagant  hopes  and  expectations  in 
the  nabob  of  becoming  an  independent  prince; 
and  this,  they  said,  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  India, 
shaken  the  lawful  government  of  the  company  at 
Madras,  &c.  There  were  other  recondite  passages 
into  which  we  cannot  enter,  in  this  almost  intermin- 
able business.  "  The  debts  of  thti  Nabob  of  Arcot," 
"  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,"  were  sounds  that 
rang  through  the  land  session  after  session,  year 
after  year,  like  some  mysterious  'Shibboleth ;  and 
in  every  bill,  in  nearly  every  discussion  on  Indian 
affairs,  it  was  said,  and  by  every  party  in  turn, 
that  something  must  be  done  to  effect  a  settlement, 
and  to  check  a  progressive  increase,  by  interest  and 
compound  interest,  by  agencies,  brokerages,  and 
additions  of  all  kinds,  that  bade  fair  to  rival  the 
national  debt  of  Great  Britain.  Dundas,  in  his 
scheme  for  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  had 
proposed  that  the  governor-general  and  the  council 
"  should  take  into  consideration  the  present  state 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  inquire 
into  and  ascertain  the  origin,  nature,  and  amount 
of  his  just  debts ;"  and  then  take  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  measures  for  discharging  them.  Fox's 
India  bill  contained  a  clause  to  the  same  effect,  to- 
gether with  a  provision  to  prevent  those  evils  in 
fixture,  by  declaring  it  "  unlawful  for  any  servant, 
civil  or  military,  of  the  company,  to  be  engaged  in 
the  borrowing  or  lending  of  any  money,  or  in  any 
money  transactions  whatsoever,  with  any  protected 
or  other  native  prince."  Pitt's  India  Bill  was  still 
more  explicit.  The  clause  in  it  was — "  Whereas 
very  large  sums  of  money  are  claimed  to  be  due  to 
British  subjects  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  ....  be 
it  enacted,  that  the  court  of  directors  shall,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  take  into  consideration  the  origin  and 
justice  of  the  said  demands ;  and  that  they  shall 
give  such  orders  to  their  presidencies  and  servants 
abroad  for  completing  the  investigation  thereof,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  shall  require ;  and  for  esta- 
blishing, in  concert  with  the  nabob,  such  fund  for 
the  discharge  of  those  debts  which  shall  appear  to 
be  justly  due,  as  shall  appear  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  company,  the  security  of  the  creditors, 
and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  said  nabob." 
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As  this  billy  and  all  the  parts  of  it,  had  become 
law,  and  as  further  delay  seemed  impracticable  or 
dangerous,  the  court  of  directors  proceeded  to  act 
upon  it,  considering  that,  by  the  words  of  the 
clause,  which  mentioned  nothing  about  the  board 
of  control,  first  called  into  existence  by  this  bill,  it 
was  clearly  and  wholly  devolved  upon  them ;  nor 
do  the  words  of  the  clause  admit  of  any  other  in- 
terpretation. Accordingly  the  directors  drew  up 
a  set  of  instructions  for  their  presidencies  and  ser- 
vants in  India,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  justice 
of  the  said  demands,  &c. ;  and  they  transmitted 
copies  of  these  instructions  to  the  board  of  control 
merely  for  approbation  :  but,  to  their  astonishment 
and  consternation,  the  board  of  control,  with  the 
prepotent  Dundas  at  its  head  (for  he  had  assumed 
the  lead  immediately  after  the  passing  of  Pitt's 
bill,  although  Lord  Sydney,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent), took  the  whole  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and,  with  an  intrepidity  in  injustice  which  has 
not  often  been  surpassed,  commanded  and  de- 
creed that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts  should  be 
admitted  in  toioy  without  any  inquiry  at  all.  Dundas 
said,  in  this  famous  decree,  that  they  were  also 
to  be  discharged  in  ioto  ;  but  to  extract  payment 
for  such  enormous  sums  was  beyond  ^his  power 
and  the  limited  duration  of  the  life  of  man. 
The  debts  were  divided  by  the  board  of  control 
into  three  classes ;  and  twelve  lacs  annually  were 
to  be  set  apart  by  the  nabob  or  by  the  company 
administering  for  him,  to  pay  interest  for,  and  to 
go  to  the  gradual  liquidation  of,  the  said  debts. 
The  current  interest  was  to  vary  from  six  to  ten 
and  twelve  per  cent.  The  court  of  directors,  whose 
hostility  to  Fox  had  materially  contributed  to  place 
Pitt  and  Dundas  in  their  proud  pre-eminence,  and 
who  had  expected  a  large  return  of  ministerial 
gratitude — so  credulous  at  times  are  the  most  prac- 
tised politicians — concealed  their  rage,  and  mildly 
represented  to  the  board  of  control  that  the  debts 
ought  to  be  examined  before  being  admitted ;  that 
they  considered  the  inquiry  as  left  to  them ;  that 
the  portion  of  the  debts  owing  to  the  company  as  a 
body  ought  certainly  to  be  discharged  before  any 
private  claims,  &c. :  they  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  board  whether  inquiry  could  have 
done  any  harm ;  and  they  said,  with  a  little  more 
boldness,  that  their  duty  required  them  to  state 
their  strongest  dissent  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
twelve  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  by  the  board. 
They  represented  that  the  nabob  had,  long  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  act,  agreed  to  pay  them 
seven  lacs  per  annum  in  liquidation  of  their 
arrears ;  and  they  declared  that,  until  their  own 
debts  should  be  discharged,  they  could  by  no 
means  consent  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  seven  lacs 
to  the  private  creditors.*  This  correspondence 
between  the  court  of  directors  and  the  board  of 
control  passed  in  the  autumn  of  17S4.  Soon  after 
the  re-assembling  of  parliament.  Fox,  not  without 
a  little  malicious  exultation  at  the  woful  discovery 

•  Appendix  to  Burke's  Speech  oa  the  Nabob  of  Axcot's  DebU. 


made  by  the  directors,  that  they  bad  caught  a  Tar- 
tar in  Dundas,  moved  that  the  directions  for  in- 
quir}',  &c.,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  India  by 
the  court  of  directors,  should  be  laid  before  the 
House.  The  foulest  motives  were  attributed  to  the 
great  manager  of  the  board  of  control  in  rescinding 
those  instructions.  Dundas  undertook  the  defence 
of  the  board  of  control,  which  was  his  own  defence. 
He  maintained  that  the  conduct  of  the  board  had 
been  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute  (Pitt's 
bill),  inasmuch  as  that  board  was  enabled  by  a 
clause  in  the  act  to  originate  orders  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  to  direct  their  being  trans- 
mitted to  India ;  nor  had  the  orders  of  the  board 
about  the  nabob's  debts  been^ven  till  after  a  care- 
ful and  sufficient  examination  into  the  subject  and 
the  justice  of  the  claims.  He  contended  that  the 
papers  in  the  company's  records  at  the  India  House 
— ^which  by  the  way  Dundas  had  hardly  seen,  even 
at  a  distance — contained  as  full  information  on 
every  transaction  relating  to  the  nabob's  debts  as 
the  court  of  directors  coidd  ever  hope  to  receive. 
He  next  proceeded  to  justify  all  the  claims  made 
on  the  nabob,  merely  hinting  that  inquiry  would 
still  be  open  as  to  some  of  the  private  creditors. 
(This  last  hint,  however,  differed  widely  from  the 
official  letter  of  the  board  of  control,  wnich  indi- 
cated no  such  possibility  of  inquiry,  but  affirmed — 
1.  That  it  was  inexpedient  to  keep  the  nabob's 
debts  longer  afloat;  2.  That  the  final  conclusion 
of  the  business  would  tend  to  promote  tranquillity ; 
and  3.  That  the  debts  were  admitted,  inasmuch 
as  the  debtor,  Mohammed  AH,  had  concurred  with 
the  creditors  in  establishing  the  validity  of  their 
claims.)  Dundas  concluded  with  cautioning  the 
House,  if  they  wished  to  have  an  established  go- 
vernment in  India,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  im- 
bibe prejudices  against  a  board  that  was  but  newly 
instituted,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  executive 
power  on  all  frivolous  occasions.  Mr.  Smith,  the 
chairman  of  the  court  of  directors,  said  that  some 
of  the  private  debts  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the 
board  of  control,  without  inquiry,  might  be  just 
and  unexceptionable ;  but  that  others  were  of  a 
very  different  complexion.  He  might  be  supposed 
to  know  as  much  of  the  records  at  the  India  House 
as  the  recently  appointed  board  of  cbntrol  could 
possibly  know ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
did  not  contain  all  the  information  required.  Smith 
was  followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  the  late 

governor  of  Madras,  whom  Dundas  had  previously 
ireatened  with  impeachment  or  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties.  Rumbold  threw  suspicion  on  nearly  all 
the  debts  public  or  private — ^the  old  debt  of  1167, 
the  cavalry  loan  of  1777,  and  the  consohdated  debt 
of  the  same  year,  which  last,  he  said,  swallowed  * 
up  all  the  others,  by  its  magnitude  and  enormity. 
Many  of  the  sums,  he  affirmed,  had  been  lent  to 
the  nabob,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  standing 
orders  of  the  company,  which  prohibited  their  ser- 
vants from  lending  money  to  the  princes  of  the 
country  ;  and  he  added  that  he  believed  this  was 
not  the  worst  chrqumstanoe  attending  that  particu- 
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lar  debt.  But  the  impression  made  by  these  two 
speeches  was  nothing  compared  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Burke,  who  rose  on  this  evening — the 
28th  of  February,  1785 — to  deliver  his  wonderful 
speech  "  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts."  Under 
the  touch  of  this  great  master  the  crooked  figures 
of  accounts  turned  into  glorious  figures  of  rhetoric ; 
and  a  subject  as  dry  as  the  sand  of  the  desert  be- 
came interesting,  succulent,  and  full  of  life,  like 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  some  Indian  valley. 
Where  Pitt  was  to  be  humbled  and  Dundas  ex- 
posed, there  could  scarcely  be  a  want  of  the  vehe- 
ment and  denunciatory  parts  of  eloquence,  which 
are  esteemed  by  some  the  parts  that  most  constitute 
a  great  orator : — "  The  times  we  live  in,  Mr. 
Speaker,"  said  Burke,  "  have  been  distinguished 
by  extraordinary  events.  Habituated,  however,  as 
we  are,  to  uncommon  combinations  of  men  and 
affairs,  I  believe  nobody  recollects  anything  more 
surprising  than  the  spectacle  of  this  day.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Dimdas)  whose  con- 
duct is  now  in  question  formerly  stood  forth  in 
this  House  the  prosecutor  of  the  worthy  baronet 
who  spoke  after  him  (Rumbold).  He  charged 
him  with  several  grievous  acts  of  malversation  in 
office,  with  abuses  of  a  public  trust  of  a  great  and 
heinous  nature.  In  less  than  two  years  we  see  the 
situation  of  the  parties  reversed :  and  a  singular 
revolution  puts  the  worthy  baronet  in  a  fair  way  of 
returning  the  prosecution  in  a  recriminatory  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  grounded  on  a  breach  of  public 
trust,  relative  to  the  government  of  the  very  same 
part  of  India.  If  he  should  undertake  a  bill  of 
that  kind,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conducting 
it  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  vigour  fully  equal  to 
all  that  have  been  exerted  against  him.*  But  the 
change  of  relation  between  these  two  gentlemen  is 
not  so  striking  as  the  total  difference  of  their  de- 
portment under  the  same  unhappy  circumstances. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  worthy  baronet's  de- 
fence might  have  been,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
charge.     He  met  it  with  manliness  of  spirit,  and 

•  The  charges  brought  against  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  late  gover- 
nor of  Madras,  &c.,  and  attauredly  a  corrupt  and  mercenary  man, 
had  been  sufficiently  heavv.  The  company.  uiscovcrinK.  among  other 
particulars,  that,  Uioueh  his  salary  and  emoluments  did  nut  exceed 
20,000/.  a-year,  he  had  remitted  to  Euruye  as  savings  made  in  less 
than  three  ^cars  164,000/.,  dismissed  him  ftom  their  service  in  1781, 
together  with  four  members  of  the  council  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^e.  In 
April.  1782,  Dundaa,  as  chairman  of  the  secret  committee,  had  pre- 
sented such  a  report  and  made  such  a  speech  against  Sir  Thomas, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  criminal  proceedings.  Accordingly, 
some  monUis  after,  Dundas  himself  had  been  allowed  to  draw  up 
articles  of  char^re.  and  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  by  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold.  But  Rumbold  had  made  an  able  defence,  and,  as  the 
House  grew  wenry  of  the  business,  and  were  agitated  by  the  war  of 
parties,  Ute  bill  nad  been  neglected,  and  after  the  dismissuil  of  the 
coalition  ministry  a  motion  had  been  carried  for  adjourning  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  for  six  months ;  and  so  the  whole  matp 
.  ter  was  let  drop  just  at  the  time  when  Dundas,  the  original  prose- 
eutor,  by  coming  into  power  with  Pitt,  miglit  have  continued  the 
prosecntion  with  sure  effect.  As  long  as  the  Rockingham  par^  or 
the  coalition  had  been  in  office,  Dundas  had  bitterly^  complained 
of  obstacles  thrown  in  the  path  of  justice,  of  the  thin  attendance 
and  the  indifference  of  the  House  to  the  delinquencies  of  Rum- 
bold. It  was  impossible  that  all  these  circumstinces  should  not  gi\e 
rise  to  mmours  very  unfavourable  to  Dundas.  One  of  these  lu- 
mours,  as  reported  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall.  was  tliat  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold  entered  into'a  verv  close  connexion  with  Rigby,  who  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Dundas,  and,  though  no  longer  in  office,^"  still 
possessed  great  capacities  of  being  useful,  and  wa«  Qot  mpposed  to 
lie  under  toe  domuuoa  of  any  fiutidions  scruples." 


decency  of  behaviour.  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  him  if  he  had  held  the  present  lan- 
guage of  his  old  accuser?  When  articles  were 
exhibited  against  him  by  that  right  honourable 
gentleman,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  tell 
die  House  that  we  ought  to  institute  no  inquiry, 
to  inspect  no  paper,  lo  examine  no  witness. 
He  did  not  tell  us  (what  at  that  time  he  might 
have  told  us  with  some  show  of  reason)  that  our 
concerns  in  India  were  matters  of  delicacy ;  that 
to  divulge  anything  relative  to  them  would  be 
mischievous  to  the  state.  He  did  not  tell  us  that 
those  who  would  inquire  into  his  proceedings  were 
disposed  to  dismember  the  empire.  He  had  not 
the  presumption  to  say  that,  for  his  part,  having 
obtained,  in  his  Indian  presidency,  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  ambition,  his  honour  was  concerned 
in  executing  with  integrity  the  trust  which  had 
been  legally  committed  to  his  charge ;  that  others, 
not  having  been  so  fortunate,  could  not  be  so  dis- 
interested; and  therefore  their  accusations  could 
spring  from  no  other  source  than  faction,  and  envy 
to  his  fortune.  Had  he  been  frontless  enough  to 
hold  such  vain,  vapouring  language  in  the  face  of 
a  grave,  a  detailed,  a  specified  matter  of  accusation, 
whilst  he  violently  resisted  everything  which  could 
bring  the  merits  of  his  cause  to  the  test ;  had  he 
been  wild  enough  to  anticipate  the  absurdities  of 
this  day — that  is,  had  he  inferred,  as  his  late  ac- 
cuser has  thought  proper  to  do,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  malversation  in  office  for  this 
curious  reason,  that  he  had  been  in  office ;  had  he 
argued  the  impossibility  of  his  abusing  his  power 
on  this  sole  principle,  that  he  had  power  to  abuse, 
he  would  have  lefl  but  one  impression  on  the  mind 
of  every  man  who  heard  him  and  who  believed 
him  in  his  senses — that,  in  the  utmost  extent,  he 
was  guilty  of  the  charges."  But  it  was  for  the 
House  to  consider  whether  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  his  friend  the  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
acting  as  a  board  of  control,  were  justified  by  law 
or  policy  in  suspending  the  legal  arrangements  for 
inquiry  made  by  the  court  of  directors,  in  order  to 
transfer  the  public  revenues  to  the  private  emolu- 
ment of  certain  servants  of  the  company  without 
the  inquiry  prescribed  by  parliament.  He  main- 
tained that  the  board  of  control  had  no  right  what- 
soever to  intermeddle  in  that  business;  that  the 
intermeddling  of  ministers  was  a  downright  usur- 
pation, and  a  forcing  themselves  into  a  very  suspi- 
cious office,  which  every  man  delicate  as  to  his 
character  would  rather  have  sought  to  avoid.  He 
maintained  that  the  court  of  directors,  in  transmit- 
ting their  instructions  to  India  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry on  the  spot.,  had  done  no  more  than  what 
they  were  absolutely  bound  to  do  by  the  clause  in 
Pitt's  India  act ;  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  option, 
but  of  necessity,  with  them  ;  that  they  could  not,  had 
they  WMshed,  have  done  otherwise  than  obey  the 
letter  of  the  bill.  It  had  been  objected,  over  and 
over  again,  that  gentlemen  living  all  their  lives  in 
England  could  not  comprehend  the  labyrinths  of 
Indian  affairs.    "  But,"  exclaimed  Burke,  "  on 
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any  specific  matter  of  delinquency  you  are  as  ca- 
pable of  judging  as  if  the  same  thing  were  done  at 
your  own  door.  Fraud,  injustice,  oppression,  pe- 
culation, engendered  in  India,  are  crimes  of  the 
same  blood,  family,  and  caste  with  those  that  are 
bom  and  bred  in  England.  To  go  no  further  than 
the  case  before  us :  you  are  just  as  competent  to 
judge  whether  the  sum  of  four  millions  ster- 
ling ought  or  ought  not  to  be  passed  from  the 
public  treasury  into  a  private  pocket,  without  any 
title  except  the  claim  of  the  parties,  when  the  issue 
of  facts  is  laid  in  Madras  as  when  it  is  laid  in 
Westminster."  He  called  the  nabob's  debts  **  a 
gigantic  phantom  of  debt,"  "  a  prodigy  that  would 
have  filled  any  common  man  with  superstitious 
fears."  Any  man  but  the  confident  young  minister 
"  would  have  exorcised  that  shapeless,  nameless 
form,  and,  by  everything  sacred,  would  have  ad- 
jured it  to  tell  by  what  means  a  small  number  of 
slight  individuals,  of  no  consequence  or  situation, 
possessed  of  no  lucrative  offices,  without  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  or  the  known  administration  of 
revenues,  without  profession  of  any  kind,  without 
any  sort  of  trade  sufficient  to  employ  a  pedler,  could 
have,  in  a  few  years  (as  to  seme,  even  in  a  few 
months),  amassed  treasures  equsd  to  the  revenues 
.  of  a  respectable  kingdom  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to 
put  these  gentlemen,  in  the  noviciate  of  their  ad- 
ministration, on  their  guard,  and  to  call  upon  them 
for  a  strict  inquiry  (if  not  to  justify  them  in  a  re- 
probation of  those  demands  without  any  inquiry  at 
all),  that,  when  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
had  for  years  been  witness  to  the  immense  sums 
laid  out  by  the  servants  of  the  company  in  stocks 
of  all  denominations,  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  in 
the  buying  and  building  of  houses,  in  the  securing 
quiet  seats  in  parliament,  or  in  the  tumultuous 
riot  of  contested  elections,  in  wandering  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  those  variegated  modes  of  in- 
ventive prodigality  which  sometimes  have  excited 
our  wonder,  sometimes  roused  our  indignation; 
that,  after  ally  India  was  four  millions  still  in  debt 
to  Oiemf*  He  told  Pitt  and  Dundas  that,  even  if  they 
had  looked  into  the  records  at  the  India  House, 
they  would  have  found  that  there  was  not  the  con- 
currence of  the  great  debtor  with  his  creditors  they 
spoke  of;  that  in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors, 
written  by  the  nabob  at  the  very  period  when  the 
great  body  of  these  debts  were  contracting,  they 
would  have  found  that  prince  declaring  that  the 
company's  servants  were  robbing  him  and  the 
company  at  one  and  the  same  time. — "  Your  serv- 
ants," said  the  nabob,  '*  have  no  trade  in  this 
country,  neither  do  you  pay  them  high  wages,  yet 
in  a  few  years  they  return  to  England  with  many 
lacs  of  pagodas.  How  can  you  or  I  account  for 
such  immense  fortunes  acquired  in  so  short  a  time 
without  any  visible  means  of  getting  them  ?" — 
Dundas  had  made  some  sneering  allusions  to  Fox's 
India  Bill,  and  the  way  in  which  it  dealt  with  the 
present  question.  "  It  is  not  necessary,"  ex- 
claimed Burke,  "  that  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman should  sarcastically  call  that  time  to  my 
vol.  II. 


recollection.  Well  do  I  remember  every  circum- 
stance of  that  memorable  period.  God  forbid  I 
should  forget  it !  O  illustrious  disgrace !  O  vic- 
torious defeat !  May  your  memorial  be  fresh  and 
new  to  the  latest  generations !  May  the  day  of 
that  generous  conflict  be  stamped  in  characterg 
never  to  be  cancelled  or  worn  out  from  the  records 
of  time  !  Let  no  man  hear  of  us,  who  shall  not  hear 
that  in  a  struggle  against  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
and  the  perfidious  levity  of  the  multitude,  we  fell 
in  the  cause  of  honour,  in  the  cause  of  our  country, 
in  the  cause  of  human  nature  itself!  But,  if  for- 
tune should  be  as  powerful  over  fame  as  she  has 
been  prevalent  over  virtue,  at  least  our  conscience 
is  beyond  her  jurisdiction.  My  poor  share  in  the 
support  of  that  great  measure  no  man  shall  ravish 
from  me.  It  shall  be  safely  lodged  in  the  sanctuary 
of  my  heart;  never,  never  to  be  torn  from  thence 
but  with  those  holds  that  grapple  it  to  life."  He 
denied  that  these  private  debts  were  ever  protected, 
or  funds  provided  for  them,  by  Fox's  bill,  which 
positively  forbade  any  British  subject  to  receive 
assignments  upon  any  part  of  the  territorial  revenue 
of  the  nabob.  He  accused  ministers  of  having 
wickedly  put  their  hands  in  the  public  purse  for 
this,  and  for  transactions  ten  times  worse  than  this. 
The  motive,  he  said,  was  plain — it  was  to  obtain 
parliamentary  influence^  that  source  of  all  our 
misgovemment,  and  of  almost  all  our  misery.  To 
that  influence  everything  was  to  be  sacrificed  by  a 
remorseless  administration.  "  Our  wonderful  mi- 
nister, as  you  all  know,  formed  a  new  plan,  a  plan 
itisigncy  recensy  indicium  ore  alio — a  plan  for  sup- 
porting the  freedom  of  our  constitution  by  court 
intrigues,  and  for  removing  its  corruptions  by 
Indian  delinquency.  To  carry  that  bold  paradox- 
ical design  into  execution  sufficient  funds  and  apt 
instruments  became  necessary.  You  are  perfectly 
sensible  that  a  parliamentary  reform  occupies  his 
thoughts  day  and  night.  lu  his  anxious  researches 
upon  this  subject,  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  sound 
'policy,  would  direct  his  eyes  and  settle  his  choice 
on  Paul  Benfield.*  Paul  Benfield  is  the  grand 
parliamentary  reformer,  the  reformer  to  whom  the 

*  Tlib  money-gettiDg  man  enjoyed  but  an  indifferent  reputntlon 
for  honour  or  honestv.  Terrible  things  had  been  related  of  him  in 
committees  of  the  Efouse  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  published  in 
parliamentary  leporU,  fee.  The  select  committee  at  Fort  St.  George 
had,  in  1783.  accused  him  of  almost  every  possible  imscality  in  his 
transactions  in  the  Camatic,  and  with  the  nabob  in  particular.  They 
said  that,  to  secure  the  permanency  of  his  own  power  and  profit,  he 
had  kept  the  nabob  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  state  of  his  afiTairs; 
that  he  had  kept  the  accounts  and  correspondence  in  the  English  lan- 
guiige,  which  neither  the  nalx)b  nor  his  son  could  read ;  that  he  had 
surrounded  the  nabob  on  every  side,  keeping  him  totally  at  his  mercy, 
and  •*  making  him  believe  what  was  not  true,  and  nbseribe  to  what  he 
did  not  tatderstand.''  They  solemnly  declared,  not  as  parties  iu  a 
cause,  or  even  as  voluntary  witnesses,  but  as  executive  oihcers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  under  the  impression  of  the  sacred  obli- 
gation wliich  bound  them  to  truth  and  Justice,  tliat  Paul  Benfield  and 
his  creatures  had  prosecuted  projects  to  the  injury  and  danger  of  the 
company  and  individuals,  and  that  it  would  be  improfier  to  trust 
and  dangerous  to  employ  them  anyTonger.  Mr.  Petrie,  late  resident 
at  Tanjore,  on  his  examination  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
Commons,  deposed  to  the  focts  that  Paul  Benfield  had  abused  his  au- 
thority, and  had  been  a  great  extortioner.  Being  asked  whether  he 
was  not  informed  by  the  rajah  or  by  others,  that  Mr.  Benfield,  while 
he  managed  the  revenues  of  Tanjore,  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
great  rigour  ?  he  said,  he  did  hear  from  the  rajah  that  Mr.  Benfield 
did  treat  the  inhabitanto  with  rigour.  In  reply  to  other  questions  Mr. 
Petrie  alleged  that  Benfield  had  often  treated  the  Ri^ah  «'  Tamoie. 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  naljob's  eldest  son,  m  a  very  hariili 
manner. 
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whole  choir  of  reformers  bow,  and  to  "whom  even 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  must  yield 
the  palm :    for  what  region  in  the  empire,  what 
city,  what  borough,  what  county,  what  tribunal  in 
this  kingdom  is  not  full  of  Paul's  labours  ?  Others 
have  been  only  speculators — he  is  the  grand  prac- 
tical reformer ;  and,  whilst  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  pledges  in  vain  the  man  and  the  minis- 
ter to  increase  the  provincial  members,  Mr.  Ben- 
field  has  auspiciously   and  practically  begun  it. 
Leaving  far  behind  even  Lord  Camelford's  gene- 
rous design  of  bestowing  Old  Sarum  on  the  Bank 
of  fingland,  Mr.  Benfield  has  thrown  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Cricklade  to  reinforce  the  county  repre- 
sentation.     Not  content   with  this,   in  order   to 
station  a  steady  phalanx  for  all  future  reforms,  this 
public-spirited  usurer,  amidst  his  charitable  toils 
for  the  relief  of  India,  did  not  forget  the  poor  rot- 
ten constitution  of  his  native  country,     tor  her  he 
did  not  disdain  to  stoop  to  the  trade  of  a  wholesale 
upholsterer  for  this  House,  to  furnish  it,  not  with 
the  faded  tapestry  figures  of  antiquated  merit,  such 
as  decorate,  and  may  reproach,  some  other  houses, 
but  with  real,  solid,  living  patterns  of  true  modem 
virtue.     Paul  Benfield  made  (not  reckoning  him- 
selQ  no  fewer  than  eight  members  in  the  last  par- 
liament.    What  copious   streams  of  pure  blood 
must  he  not  have  transfused  into  the  veins  of  the 
present !     But  what  is  even  mdre  striking  than  the 
real  services  of  this  new-imported  patriot,  is  his 
modesty.     As  soon  as  he  had  conferred  this  benefit 
on  the  constitution,  he  withdrew  himself  from  our 
applause.    He  conceived  that  the  duties  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  might  be  as  well  attended  to  in 
India  as  in  England,  and  the  means  of  reformation 
to  parliament  itself  be  far  better  provided.     Mr. 
Benfield  was  therefore  no  sooner  elected  than  he 
set  off  for  Madras,  and  defrauded  the  longing  eyes 
of  parliament.      We  have  never  enjoyed  in  this 
House  the  luxury  of  beholding  that  minion  of  the 
human  race,  and  contemplating  that  visage  which 
has   so  long  reflected  the  happiness  of  nations.'* 
But,  though  Paul  was  gone  to  India,  he  had  left  his 
representative  and  exact  resemblance  behind  him 
in  that  grand  contractor  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson — 
"  a  name  that  will  be  well  remembered  as  long  as 
the  records  of  this  House,  as  long  as  the  records 
of  the  BHtish   treasury,   as  long  as  the  monu- 
mental debt  of  England  shall  endure."     "  This 
gentleman,  Sir,"  continued  Burke, "  acts  as  attorney 
for  Mr.  Paul  Benfield.     Every  one  who  hears  me  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  friendship,  the 
steady  mutual   attachment,  that  subsists  between 
him  and  the  present  minister."     He  would  not, 
he  said,  determine  how  much  Mr.  Richard  Atkin- 
son had  been  consulted  in  the  original  frame  and 
fabric  of  the  bill  commonly  called  Mr.  Pitt's  India 
bill ;  but  the  public  was  an  indignant  witness  of 
the  ostentation  with  which  that  measure  was  made 
his  own,  and  the  authority  with  which  he  brought 
up  clause  after  clause^   to  stufiF  and  fatten  that 
corrupt  act.     These  clauses  were  all  received  by 
the  new  minister  with  imphcic  submission :    the 


reformation  might  be  estimated  by  seeing  who  was 
the  reformer;  and  iPaul  Benfield's  associate  and 
agent  was  held  up  to  the  world  as  legislator  for 
Hindustan.     Burke  next  proceeded  to  couple  more 
closely  the  Indian  interest  and  the  parliamentary 
majority  which  Pitt  had  so  suddenly  obtained  by 
the  general  election  in  the  preceding  year;    and 
though,  as  we  have  stated,  the  unpopularity  of  the 
coalition  ministry  and  other  causes  were  in  opera- 
tion, few  men  will  now  doubt  but  that  an  immense 
influence  was  exercised  by  the  richest  of  the  na- 
bobs, and  by  others  not  quite  so  rich,  in  favour  of 
the  young  premier.    "  But,"  said  Burke,  "  it  was 
necessary  to  authenticate  the  coalition  between  the 
man  of  intrigue  in  India  and  the  minister  of  in- 
trigue in  England,  by  a  studied  display  of  the 
power  of  this  their  connecting  link  (Atkinson). 
Every  trust,  every  honour,  every  distinction  was 
to  be  heaped  upon  him.     He  was  at  once  made  m 
director  of  the  India  Company ;  made  an  alderman 
of  London ;  and  to  be  made,  if  ministers  could  pre- 
vail (and  I  am  sorry  to  say  how  near,  how  very 
near,  they  were  prevailing),  representativie  of  the 
capital  of  this  kingdom.     But  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices against  all  risk,  he  was  brought  in  for  a  mi- 
nisterial borough.     His  advertisements  show  his 
motives  and  the  merits  upon  which  he  stood.    Foir 
your  minister  this  worn-out  veteran  submitted  to 
enter  into  the  dusty  field  of  the  London  contest ; 
and  you  all  remember  that  in  the  same  virtuous 
cause  he  submitted  to  keep  a  sort  of  public  office 
or  counting-house,  where  the  whole  business  of 
the  last  general  election  was  managed.      It  was 
openly  managed  by  the  direct  agent  and  attorney  of 
Benfield.    It  was  managed  upon  Indian  principles, 
and  for  an  Indian  interest.     This  -ma  the  golden 
cup  of  abominations ;  this  the  chalice  of  the  fismi- 
calions  of  rapine,  usury,  and  oppression,  which  was 
held  out  by  the  gorgeous  Eastern  harlot,  which  so 
many  of  the  people,  so  many  of  the  nobtes^  of  this 
land  have  drained  to  the  very  dregs.   Do  you  think 
that  no  reckoning  was  to  follow  this  lewd  debauch 
— that  no  payment  was  to  be  demanded  for  this 
riot  of  public  drunkenness  and  national  prostitu- 
tion ?     Here !    you  have  it  here  before  you !     The 
principal  of  the  grand  election-manager  must  be 
indemnified:   accordingly  the  claims  of  Benfield 
and  his  crew  must  be  put  above  all  inquiry !     For 
several  years  Benfield  has  appeared  as  the  chief 
proprietor,  as  well  as  the  chief  agent,  director,  and 
controller  of  this   system  of  debt.     The  worthy 
chairman  of  the  company  has  stated  the  claims  of 
this  single  gentleman  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  as 
amounting  to  500,000/."     But  Burke  went  on  to 
show  that  the  debts  or  claims  of  the  great  Paul 
were  continually  varying  in  their  dimensions,  ex- 
panding,  and  contracting,   and  then    expanding 
again,  according  to   circumstances,  now  sleeping 
under  one  rate  of  interest,  and  now  waking  to  clutch 
some  four  or  six  per  cent,  additional  interest.     Ac- 
cording to  the  orator's  calculation,by  the  scheme  now 
adopted  by  ministers,  the  smallest  of  the  sums  ever 
mentioned  for  Mr.  Benfield  would  form  a  capital  of 
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592,000/.,  at  the  interest  (6xed  at  last)  at  six  per 
cent.*  "  Thus,"  eaid  he,  "  besides  the  arrears  of 
three  years,  amounting  to  106,500/.  (which  as  fast 
as  received  may  be  legally  lent  out  at  twelve  per 
cent.),  Benfield  receives  by  the  ministerial  grant 
an  annuity  of  35,520/.  a-year.  .  .  .  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  new  and  piure  aristocracy  created 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Pitt),  as  the 
support  of  the  crown  and  constitution  against  the 
old,  corrupt,  refractory,  natural  interests  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  this  is  1,he  grand  counterpoise 
against  all  odious  coalitions  of  these  interests.  A 
single  Benfield  outweighs  them  all !"  t  After  giv- 
ing many  details  of  this  dark  transaction — and  his 
assertions  were  never  satisfactorily  answered — 
after  holding  up  to  scorn  the  education,  the  man- 
ners, the  meannesses  of  the  great  Paul,  Burke  con- 
cluded:— "  I  believe,  after  this  exposure  of  facts, 
no  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  collusion  of 
ministers  with  the  corrupt  interest  of  the  delin- 
quents in  India.  ...  I  have  thus  laid  before 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  with  sufficient  clearness, 
the  connexion  of  the  ministers  with  Mr.  Atkinson 
at  the  late  general  election ;  I  have  laid  open  to 
you  the  connexion  of  Atkinson  with  Benfield ;  I 
have  shown.  Benfield's  employment  of  his  wealth 
in  creating  a  parliamentary  interest  to  procure  a 
ministerial  protection ;  I  have  set  before  your  eyes 
Benfield's  large  concern  in  the  debt,  his  practices 
to  hide  that  concern  from  the  public  eye,  and  the 
liberal  protection  which  he  has  received  from  the 
minister.  If  this  chain  of  circumstances  does  not 
lead  yoi^  necessarily  to  conclude  that  the  minister 
has  paid  to  the  avarice  of  Benfield  the  services  done 
by  Benfield's  connexions  to  his  ambition,  I  do  not 
know  anything  short  of  the  confession  of  the  party 
that  can  persuade  you  of  his  guilt."  But  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  submissive  to  other 
influences  than  those  of  astounding  eloquence  and 
still  more  astounding  facts ;  and  Fox  and  Burke 
were  out-voted  by  a  majority  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred—the  numbers  being  164  against  69.  But 
out  of  doors — for  Burke  immediately  published  his 
speech,  with  a  copious  appendix  of  facts  and  parlia- 
mentary reports — the  effect  produced  was  tre- 
mendous. Many  men  were  made  to  doubt  whether 
the  young  premier  was  a  "  heaven -born  minister," 
and  imputations  were  heaped  upon  Dundas,  from 
which  he  never  escaped  during  the  rest  of  his 
public  life-t  The  nabob's  debts,  classed  or  lumped, 

•  Paul  Benfield  was  not  so  green  in  thews  pneticefl  as  to  keep  all 
Ihew  abares  or  claims}  of  debt  in  bis  own  handa  or  under  hii  own 
name.  Tliey  were  asiicned  ov«*r,  or,  as  Burke  said,  "  the  general 
corps  of  crt-ditora.  as  well  as  Mr.  Bentfold  himself,  not  looking  well 
into  Aiturity,  nor  presaging  the  minister  of  this  dav,  thought  it  not 
expedient  that  kucli  a  name  as  his  should  stand  at  the  head  of  their 
list.  It  was  therefore  agreed  amongst  them  tliat  Mr.  Benfield  should 
diwppear  by  making  over  tiia  debt  to  ^leasra.  Taylor.  M^endie,  and 
(^alf,  and  should  in  return  be  secured  by  their  bond." 

i  Here  Burke  spoilt  one  of  the  best  parti  of  his  adroimble  speech, 
by  one  of  his  offensive  outbreaks  of  grosiness  and  bad  Uste :  he  added. 
as  descriptive  of  Benfield  and  the  fate  he  merited—'*  A  criminal 
who  long  tincc  ought  to  have  fattened  the  regivn  kites  with  hit  offal  is  by 
his  majesty's  ministers  cnihroned  in  the  government  of  a  great  king- 
dom, and  cnfeofi'cd  with  an  estate  which,  in  the  comparison,  effacos 
the  splendour  of  all  the  nobility  of  Europe." 

X  To  some  of  the  vulgar  imputations  Burke's  speech  certainly  gave 
no  countcnanct*.  He  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  Pitt  and  Dundas 
weie  to  go  *harc*  with  Paul  Benfield,  or  wrdidly  to  put  any  part  of 


were  all  to  be  discharged  in  process  of  time ;  and 
the  high  interest  upon  them  was  guaranteed  an.4 
secured  by  the  faith  of  the  British  government. 
If  they  are  all  discharged  even  now,  it  is 
but  a  few  years  since  Uiere  was  still,  under 
the  wing  of  the  treasury,  a  snug  little  office  with 
two  or  three  gentlemen  with  large  salaries  for 
doing  nothing,  and  three  or  four  clerks  with  small 
salaries  for  doing  little,  charged  with  the  intermin- 
able examination  of  accounts  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts.  The  diminished 
phantom  will  be  seen  flitting  across  the  stage 
more  than  once  ere  this  reign  closes  ;  but  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
audacity  of  the  Pitt  administration  in  admitting 
all  the  claims  of  the  Paul  Ben6eld8  and  others,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  in  this  place  what  happened 
under  other  administrations  between  the  years  1805 
and  1815.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  act 
of  parliament  in  1805  to  examine  and  decide  upon 
the  claims  of  the  private  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  had,  by  the  month  of  November,  1814,  adju- 
dicated on  clauns  to  the  amount  of  20,390,570/., 
of  which  only  1,346,796/.  were  admitted  as  good, 
all  the  others,  to  the  amount  of  19,043,774/.,  being 
rejected  as  bad ! 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  this  great  debate,  in 
which  Burke  so  happily  described  Paul  Benfield 
as  the  greatest  of  parliamentary  reformers,  that  Pitt 
appeared  for  the  last  time  in  that  character.  With  « 
the  recollection  of  Burke's  great  speech  it  must 
have  been  difficult  for  the  premier  and  some  others 
to  keep  their  countenances,  as  Pitt  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of 
the  people  of  England  in  parliament,  &c.*  The 
representation  of  the  people  was  left  as  it  was,  the 
motion  being  nothing  but  a  grand  sham ;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1786,  before  Pitt's  India 
bill  was  two  years  old,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
explain  and  amend  it  by  three  new  bills,  intro- 
duced by  the  minister  and  his  friend  Dundas.  The 
first  of  these  bills  freed  the  governor-general  from 
his  dependence  upon  the  majority  of  his  council — 
a  dependence  which  Hastings  had  found  so  irk- 
some, and  at  times  so  dangerous — by  enabling  him 
to  act,  in  extraordinary  cases,  by  himself  and  on 

the  money  into  their  own  pockets  for  their  own  private  uses.  Re 
drew  a  stiung  distinction  between  two  bed  offences— both  bad,  but 
one  more  mean  than  the  other.  '*  I  know."  said  he,  '*  that  ministers 
will  think  it  little  less  than  acquittal,  that  they  are  not  charged  with 
having  taken  to  themselves  some  part  of  the  money  of  which  thev 
have  made  so  liberal  a  donation  to  their  partisans.  If  I  am  to  speax 
my  private  sentiments.  1  think  that,  in  a  thousand  cases  for  one.  it 
would  bo  &r  less  mischievous  to  the  public  (and  t\ill  as  little  dit- 
honourable  to  themselves)  to  be  polluted  with  direct  bribery,  than 
thus  to  become  a  standing  auxiliary  to  the  oppresskn,  usury,  and 
peculation  of  multitudes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  corrupt  tapportto  their 
power.  It  is  by  bribing,  not  so  often  by  being  bribed,  that  wicked 
politiciant  bring  cuin  on  mankind.  Avarice  is  a  rival  to  the  punmita 
of  many.  It  finos  a  multitude  of  checks  and  many  op|iosers  in  every 
walk  of  li<e.  But  the  objects  of  ambition  are  for  the  few ;  and  every 
person  who  aims  at  indirect  profit,  and  therefore  wants  other  pro- 
tection than  innocence  and  law,  instead  of  its  rival  becomes  its  in- 
strument ;  there  is  a  natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due  to  this  domi- 
neering paramount  evil  tnm  all  the  vassal  vices  which  acknowledge 
its  superiority,  and  readily  militate  under  its  banners :  and  it  is 
under  that  discipline  alone  that  avarice  is  able  to  spread  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  ur  to  render  itself  a  general  public  mischief.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  apology  for  ministers  that  they  have  not  been  bought 
bv  the  East  India  delinquents." 
*  •  Ou  April  Ibth  (178&J :   See  ante,  p.  6. 
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bis  own  personal  responsibility,  after  the  opinions 
of  the  members  of  the  council,  and  the  reasons 
"with  which  they  supported  them,  had  been  duly 
heard  and  put  upon  record.  The  same  bill  gave 
the  same  discretionary  powers  to  the  governors  of 
Madras  and  Bombay ;  but  it  gave  the  power  only 
to  such  governor-general  or  governors  as  were 
specifically  appointed  at  home,  and  not  to  their 
casual  successors  in  case  of  death,  &c. ;  and  it  did 
not  extend  the  discretionary  power  to  cases  of  a 
judicial  nature,  or  to  the  alteration  of  any  esta- 
blished regulations  for  the  civil  government  of  the 
British  settlements.  It  also  enabled  the  offices  of 
governor-general  and  commander-in-chief  to  be 
united  in  the  same  person.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  keep  the  military  power  dependent  upon 
the  civil  power,  and  so  prevent  the  jealousies  and 
conflicting  authorities  of  tlie  two  powers  when 
separate.  Burke  made  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
and  vehement  speeches  against  these  innovations, 
which,  he  said,  were  calculated  and  solely  intended 
to  establish  an  absolute  despotism  in  India.  Dun- 
das  said  that  despotism  might  exist  in  the  hands 
of  many  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  one ;  and  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  governor-general  to  par- 
liament and  the  nation  would  be  increased  in  exact 
proportion  with  the  increase  of  his  power.  The 
second  of  these  three  acts  was  a  sham — a  barrel 
thrown  to  amuse  that  credulous  whale  the  public ; 
•  it  repealed  the  clause  in  Pitt's  original  act  which 
made  necessary  the  approbation  of  the  crown  in 
the  choice  of  the  governor-general ;  but  it  left  un- 
disturbed the  king's  power  of  recall !  The  third  of 
these  amending  acts  was  to  repeal,  as  inquisitorial, 
and  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  English  law  and 
liberty,  that  part  of  Pitt's  original  bill  which  bound 
the  servants  of  the  company,  on  their  return  home, 
to  give  in  a  schedule  of  the  property  they  brought 
with  them  or  had  made  in  India.  If  there  could 
have  been  a  chance  of  obtaining  correct  schedules 
this  might  have  proved  an  effectual  check  on  ra- 
pacity and  corruption.  But  this  was  clearly  an 
impossibility,  unless  recourse  were  had  to  inquisi- 
torial proceedings  of  the  most  odious  kind.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  measures 
short  of  those  employed  upon  the  two  old  men  at 
Fyzabad  would,  in  some  cases,  have  extracted  an 
accurate  account,  or  anything  approaching  to  it. 
Either  the  clause  must  have  remained  a  dead  letter, 
or  an  excess  of  odium  must  have  been  produced 
without  any  benefit;  and  it  was  therefore  proper  to 
rescind  it.  In  the  course  of  the  same  session — 
in  the  month  of  June,  1786 — another  bill  was 
carried,  granting  relief  to  the  company,  who  had 
petitioned  for  it,  and  enabling  them  to  raise  money 
by  the  sale  of  1,207,559/.  15*.  of  the  4,200,000/. 
which  they  had  lent  to  the  public ;  and  also  by 
adding  800,000/.,  by  new  subscriptions,  to  their 
capital  stock.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  Hastings  had  not  been  re- 
called, but  had  resigned.  The  two  last  years  of 
his  administration  in  India  formed  by  far  the  hap- 
piest period  of  his  public  life.    The  peace  with 


France,  which  paralyzed  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  princes,  enabled  him  to  get  the  whole  coun- 
try into  a  state  of  tranquillity  which  had  not  been 
known  for  ages.  It  also  enabled  him  to  ex- 
tend the  British  influence  in  several  new  direc- 
tions, and  to  confirm  it  in  others.  Notwithstanding 
some  great  exploits,  like  Rodney's  victory  and 
Elliot's  defence  of  Gibraltar,  the  war  had  been 
more  dishonourable  to  England  than  any  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged  in  modem  times :  America 
was  lost — disasters  had  attended  her  flag  almost 
everywhere  else  except  in  India,  where  her  power 
and  reputation  were  far  greater  at  the  end  than  they 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Nor  was  it  a 
vain  boast  in  Hastings  to  say—"  This  is  my  work! 
Whatever  else  I  have  done,  I  have  done  this — I 
have  rescued  the  Camatic  when  at  the  last  g^p ; 
I  have  preserved  and  extended  the  British  empire 
in  the  East!"  No  one  in  India,  either  native  or 
British,  doubted  the  fact.  In  the  supreme  coun- 
cil all  opposition  ceased  or  became  of  the  mildest 
kind,  and  the  records  and  protests  of  Clavering, 
Monson,  and  Francis  were  read  with  astonishment 
and  indignation,  and  with  the  intimate  conviction 
that  if  their  schemes  had  beenYollowed  India  would 
have  been  lost,  like  America.  At  the  interview  at 
Chunfgr,  Hastings  had  proposed — or,  as  he  says, 
Asoff-ul-Dowla  had  requested — that  there  should 
be  an  annual  meeting  in  Gude  between  the  nabob 
and  the  governor-general,  in  order  to  settle  any 
difficulties  that  might  arise.  Early  in  the  year 
1784  Major  Palmer,  who  was  commanding  the 
troops  there,  represented  the  whole  country  of 
Gude  as  being  in  an  alarming  state  that  called  for 
the  presence  of  the  governor-general.  At  the 
same  time  the  nabob  and  his  chief  minister  made 
similar  representations,  and  implored  Hastings  to 
make  a  visit  to  Lucknow.  The  necessary  consent 
of  the  council  was  obtained  on  the  16th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  on  the  following  day  the  governor-gene- 
ral, who  had  not  hitherto  been  so  far  up  the  coun- 
try, set  out  for  the  capital  of  Gude.  In  passing 
through  Benares  he  made  some  very  necessary 
changes  in  the  government  or  $ub-govemment  of 
that  province,  which  had  suffered  severely  by  the 
insurrection  and  the  short  war  of  Cheyte  Sing, 
and  by  the  contributions  levied  afterwards.  He 
arrived  at  Lucknow  on  the  27  th  of  March,  and 
staid  there  five  months,  busily  engaged  with  the 
ministers  of  the  nabob  and  the  agents  of  other 
native  princes.  The  poor  Great  Mogul,  Shah 
Alum,  was  again  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
turbulent  chiefs,  at  Delhi  or  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  but  his  eldest  son  waited  upon 
Hastings  to  solicit  his  protection,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  company,  in  a  plan  he  was  entertaining, 
and  which,  we  believe,  was  rather  to  secure  the  im- 
perial dignity  with  some  territory  for  himself,  than 
to  liberate  his  helpless,  unhappy  father.  Hastings 
discovered  in  this  young  prince  considerable  abi- 
lity and  spirit,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country ;  he  treated  him  with  high  dis- 
tinction, but  did  nothing  for  him  beyond  recom- 
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mending  him  to  apply  for  aid  to  Scindia,  the 
greatest  of  the  Maluratta  princes,  who  at  that  time 
kept  his  court  at  Agra,  and  was  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  English.  The  application  was  made ;  and 
Scindia,  though  he  did  not  go  in  person,  sent  his 
most  confidential  ministers  to  Lucknow  to  confer 
with  the  governor-general  and  the  prince.  The 
result  of  these  conferences  appears  to  have  been, 
that  Scindia  was  to  assist  the  prince,  and  that  the 
dominions  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and  of  the  com- 
pany were  to  be  respected  in  any  war  that  might 
take  place.  It  is  supposed  that  the  governor- 
general  clearly  foresaw  that  the  ambitious  Mah- 
ratta  would  enter  into  this  struggle  only  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  that  he  did  not  disapprove  of  his 
intention  of  making  himself  master  of  Delhi  and 
all  Upper  India ;  but  this  conjecture  is  scarcely 
borne  out  by  any  evidence ;  and  Hastings  after- 
wards declared  that,  though  he  must  have  been  a 
madman  to  have  involved  the  company  in  a  war 
with  the  Mahrattas  on  account  of  the  Mogul  or  his 
son,  he  had  never  entered  into  any  treaty  or  any 
negotiations  with  Scindia  for  delivering  the  Mogul 
into  his  hands.  It,  indeed,  appears  certain  that 
the  Mahratta  wanted  neither  encouragement  nor 
assistance  from  the  company.  It  was  quite  enough 
for  him  that  the  English  remained  neutral ;  and 
this  they  had  determined  to  do.*  To  prevent 
what  followed  in  a  very  few  months — that  is  to  say, 
the  alarming  increase  of  the  Mahratta  power — 
Hastings,  instead  of  being  strictly  bound  by  orders 
from  home  to  preserve  peace  at  all  hazards,  ought 
to  have  been  empowered  to  renew  the  war  on  the 
Jumna,  and  ought  to  have  had  armies  at  hist  dis- 
posal strong  enough  to  scour  the  Mahratta  domi- 
nions and  to  occupy  Delhi.  His  first  business 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  was  to 
procure  more  money,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  considerable  sum.  He  agreed  to  relieve 
the  nabob  by  withdrawing  some  more  of  the  com- 
.pany's  troops,  for  which  that  prince  had  all  along 
been  made  to  pay  enormously.  The  court  of  di- 
rectors having  taken  into  consideration  the  insur- 
rection at  Benares,  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  and  the 
spoliation  which  had  followed  it,  had  been  some- 

*  Two  facta  aie  proved— 1.  l^iat  the  Citnrt  of  director*  did  so  de- 
termine. S.  That  Hastings,  who  loved  new  adventures  aud  fnter- 
prises,  disliked  their  determination.  la  a  letter  written  from  Luck* 
now  to  Jdajor  Scott,  his  aj^'eiit  in  London,  tlie  governor-general  says, 
in  very  evident  ill-humour:—"  I  desired  iwwen  to  relieve  the  king 
(Sliah  Alum),  declaring  that  I  believed  I  could  do  it  witlu>ut  hostility 
or  expense,  pro\idsd  I  had  the  po^»er  of  the  former,  and  that  1  wohld 
undertake  nothing  without  a  moral  certainty  of  avoiding  both.  They 
have  '  exhorted  me  to  avoid  most  sedulously  and  cautiously  in  my 
correspoudenoe  with  tlie  different  princes  of  India  whatever  may 
commit,  or  be  strained  into  an  interpretation  of  committing,  tlie  eom* 
pany,  either  as  to  tlieir  arms  or  treasure.'  Tliese  are  their  words,  and 
they  arc  fiilsomcly  loud  in  their  applause  of  the  '  witdum  and  sound 
mJiq/^  of  the  company's  orders  against  onr  iuterfereuco  '  in  Uie  ob- 
jecU  of  dispute  between  the  country  powers.*  Yet  they  *  hope  Uiat 
I  shall  be  enabled  to  effect  the  return  of  the  Shazada  to  his  father 
with  safety  and  credit  to  the  prince.'  As  if  1  could  negotiate  with 
ni^  hands  tied."  Wliat  i'uUows  in  the  same  letter  is  truly  character- 
iiitic  of  Hastings : — "  I  have,  however,  stated  the  necessity  of  my 
liaviug  powers  so  strongly,  that  I  think  they  will  be  perplexed  to 
justify  their  refusal.  Vet  I  know  tUey  will  refuse,  and  sincerely 
liopo  they  will ;  for,  though  I  have  urged  this  point  with  all  the  ve- 
liemence  of  a  man  whose  heart  is  devoid  to  the  point  which  he  pur- 
sues, I  have  opposed  my  own  interest,  ease,  and  inclinations  in  it. 
Some  good  I  will  yet  do,  and  may  draw  the  means  of  it  from  the 
over-shot  caution  with  which  the  instructions  of  the  board  are 
guarded."— Z.ett«r,  as  given  in  Ohig's  JJ/e, 


what  Startled  at  the  daring  conduct  of  their  go- 
vernor-general, and,  with  a  kind  of  half  justice, 
had  ordered  that  the  jaghires  of  the  Begums 
should  be  restored,  taking  care  to  say  not  one  word 
touching  their  treasure,  which  had  all  been  spent 
long  ago.*  In  conformity  with  the  commands  of 
the  board,  Hastings  ordered  the  jaghires  to  be 
given  up ;  and  the  nabob,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  went  to  Fyzabad  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  a  respectful  tender  of  them  in  person  to 
the  Begums.' 't  ^t  is,  however,  quite  certain  that 
the  nabob  made  but  a  very  incomplete  restitution, 
holding  back  for  himself  a  large  portion  of  the 
jaghires,  and  pretending  that  the  Begums  had 
made  a  voluntary  concession  of  it  to  him.^ 

On  the  27th  of  August,  Hastings  left  Lucknow, 
and,  after  staying  some  time  at  Benares,  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Calcutta,,  where  he  arrived  at 
the  beginning  of  November.  As  far  back  as  the 
month  of  March  of  the  preceding  year  (1783), 
which  was  not  only  previous  to  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  bill,  to  which  his  resignation  has  sometimes 
been  attributed,  but  even  previous  to  the  bringing 
in  of  Fox's  bill,  Hastings  had  requested  the  court 
of  directors  to  name  his  successor.  Some  time 
before  undertaking  his  late  journey  to  Lucknow, 
which  was  also  many  months  before  the  news  of 
Pitt's  bill  could  reach  India,  he  had  sent  home 
Mrs.  Hastings,  whose  health  was  declining;  and 
no  one  who  knew  his  devotedness  to  his  wife  could 
doubt  that  in  parting  from  her  he  had  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  resign  the  government,  and  follow 
her  as  soon  as  possible.  He  now  wrote  to  inform 
the  directors  that  he  was  coming  to  England ;  and 
that,  as  a  successor  had  not  been  appointed,  his 
duties  would  be  discharged,  pro  tempore,  by  Mr. 
Macpherson,  senior  member  of  the  council.  Having 
completed  his  preparations,  he  embarked  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1785,  attended  by  demonstrations 
that  certainly  did  not  mark  him  out  as  a  tyrant 
and  a  monster.  As  soon  as  it  was  publicly  known 
that  he  was  really  about  to  quit  the  government, 
which  he  had  held  for  thirteen  years,  numerous 
addresses  were  got  up  and  presented  by  all  classes : 
by  military  officers,  by  the  civil  servants  of  the 
company,  by  factors  and  traders,  by  natives  as 
well  as  by  Europeans.  If  he  had  been  an  op- 
pressor at  Benares  and  in  Oude,  he  had  been,  on 
the  whole,  a  benefactor  to  the  people  of  Bengal, 

*  The  letter  of  the  board  of  directors  is  sufficiently  curious;  it 
shows  that  they  had  not  given  credit  to  Hastings's  accounts  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  two  old  hulios.  "  It  nowhere  appears,"  say  they, 
'*  fVom  the  papers  at  present  in  our  possesion,  that  the  Begums  ex* 
cited  any  commotions  previous  to  tBe  imprisonment  of  Cheyte  Siiig, 
and  only  armed  themselves  in  consequence  of  that  transaction ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  such  a  conduct  proceeded  from  motives  of  self- 
defence,  under  an  apprehension  that  they  themselves  might  likewise 
he  laid  under  unwarrantable  contributions.'*  They  therefore  ordered 
tliat  an  inquiry  should  be  made  by  the  supreme  council  at  Calcutta 
into  the  whole  business,  and  that  if,  upon  such  inquiry,  it  should  an- 
pear  tuat  the  two  ladies  were  not  Kuilty,  then  their  jaghires  should 
be  restored,  and  an  asylum  offered  them  in  the  company's  territories. 
To  order  an  inquiry  by  the  council  at  Calcutta  was,  as  the  council 
was  theu  cttnstiiuted,  very  like  ordering  au  inquiry  bv  the  governor- 
general  himself  into  his  own  conduct.  Hastings  disreguded  the 
order,  and  never  instituted  any  inquiry*  Berides,  if  the  Begums 
were  innoceut,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  show  why  theu  money 
should  nut  be  restored  as  well  as  their  estates. 
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who  certainly  regarded  him  with  warm  good  will, 
and  who  had  conceived  a  romantic  or  superstitious 
admiration  of  his  fortune  or  luck,  of  his  com- 
manding yet  conciliating  manners,  and  of  the  splen- 
dour and  pomp  with  which  he  always  surrounded 
himself  They  regarded  him,  in  fact,  in  no  other 
light  than  in  that  of  their  sovereign ;  and  not  a  few 
shed  tears  at  the  thought  of  losing  him.  As  to  the 
civil  servants  of  the  company,  many  of  them  owed 
to  him  their  appointments  or  promotions,  and  all 
had  been  impressed,  by  his  commanding  ability 
and  marvellous  rapidity  in  business ;  but  the  ad- 
miration and  affection  of  the  army,  for  a  mere 
civilian,  was  more  extraordinary.  They  had  been 
won  by  Hastings's  new  and  bold  conceptions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  the  flattering  confi- 
dence he  always  reposed  in  the  troops,  and  by  the 
honours  and  distinctions  with  which  he  treated  them 
on  all  proper  occasions.  Thus,  when  the  detach- 
ment of  Colonel  Pearse,  which  made  the  remark- 
able march  from  Calcutta  to  Madras,  returned 
after  an  absence  of  five  years,  reduced  from  5000 
men  to  2000,  he  heaped  every  distinction  upon 
them:  he  visited  them  iu  their  camp,  and  he  passed 
them  in  review.  Dressed  in  a  plain  blue  coat,  and 
with  his  head  uncovered,  he  rode  along  the  lines, 
producing  as  much  excitement  and  enthusiasm  as 
the  most  successful  of  generals  could  have  done, 
though  attended  by  all  that  dazzles  and  delights 
the  eyes  of  soldiers,  or  all  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war."  One  of  his  last 
public  acts  was  the  issuing  of  a  general  order  to 
the  army  in  Bengal,  expressing,  in  forcible  lan- 
guage, his  sense  of  its  past  services,  and  affirming 
that  there  were  no  difficulties  which  the  true  spirit 
of  military  enterprise  was  not  capable  of  surmount- 
ing. It  was  this  conduct  that  made  Hastings  as 
dear  to  the  army  as  to  the  other  brai?ches  of  the 
service.  The  dark  faces  of  the  sepoys  looked  darker 
at  his  departure.  When  he  delivered  up  the  keys 
of  office,  and  walked  down,  a  private  man,  to  the 
place  of  embarkation,  his  friends  and  admirers 
formed  a  complete  avenue,  standing  on  either  side 
of  his  path ;  many  barges  escorted  him  far  down 
the  Hooghly,  and  some  friends  did  not  leave  him 
until  the  pilot  left  the  ship,  far  out  at  sea.  During 
his  voyage,  which  was  unusually  short  for  those 
times,  he  amused  himself  with  reading,  and  with 
writing  verses ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  novel 
occupation,  he  translated  that  well-known  ode, 
wherein  the  Roman  poet  expresses  his  philosophic 
indifference  to  wealth  and  worldly  grandeur,  and 
his  love  of  a  humble  retirement,  with  an  ease  not  to 
be  purchased  by  jewels  nor  by  gold.*  And  of  gold 
Hastings  had  comparatively  but  Utile.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  he  might  with  ease  to  himself  have 
brought  home  from  two  to  three  millions  sterling  : 
what  he  brought  was  less  than  130,000/. — was 
less   than  the   fortunes   which   had   been   made 

•  ••  Otium  Divos  tog9t"— Horace. 

Hie  oda  waf  inscribed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Shore,  aflemmrds  Lord 
Teignmoath. — See  Art.  in  Edin.  Bev.,  No.  cxlix.,  on  Oldg  s  Life  of 
Hattinffs. 


by  Barwell,  and  other  members  of  the  council — 
less  than  what  the  patriotic  Francis  had  made  in 
six  years ;  and  Hastings,  who  had  been  thirteen 
years  a  governor- general,  had  been  altogether  more 
than  thirty  years  in  India !  Nor  would  he  have 
had  even  this  moderate  fortune  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  forethought  and  management  of  his  wife, 
who,  it  is  said,  accepted  presents  which  he  refused, 
and  saved  money  in  private  corners  which  he 
would  have  spent  in  the  public  service,  or  in  sup- 
porting the  almost  regal  splendour  of  his  esta- 
blishment. He  landed  at  Plymouth  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  posted  up  to  loondon  and  to  court, 
confident  of  a  good  reception. 

Notwithstanding  some  irregularities  in  her  mar- 
riage, and  the  severity  with  which  the  queen  was 
known  to  regard  all  lapses  of  that  kind,  Mrs. 
Hastings,  on  her  arrival,  had  been  received  at 
court  most  graciously,  and  had  been  honoured  by 
marks  of  her  majesty's  special  favour.  Such  a 
relaxation  of  rigour  provoked  many  comments 
not  very  favourable  to  Queen  Charlotte.*     People 

*  Ha8tia<rs  \VM  twice  married.  Ilis  first  wire,  the  widow  or  a  Cap* 
tain  Campltt'll  in  the  company*s  service,  divA  in  InUta,  and  two  child- 
reu  she  liad  by  Hastings  died'  in  their  intaucy.  On  returning  irom 
England  in  1769,  as  second  in  council  at  F(fft  St.  George,  Hayings 
found  among  his  fello^^passengcrs  on  board  tlie  *  Duke  of  Grafton' 
a  young  and  hand:>ome  German  lady  with  her  husband  and  two  or 
three  children.  This  husband,  who  had  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  -con 
Imhoff,  was  a  native  of  Franconia,  and  in  very  reditced  circumstances: 
he  was  ^ing  tu  Ma<lras  in  the  hope  uf  bettering  his  fortnne  by  paint- 
ing portraits,  or  by  such  other  means  a^  might  occur  in  a  land  alsound- 
ing  in  runees  and  pagodiys.  It  seems)  to  have  bi'cu  evident  from  the 
first  that  he  cared  little  for  his  «ife  or  his  own  honour,  and  that  she 
did  not  attf  mpt  to  conceal  how  little  the  cared  for  her  husband.  Th< 
lady  was  accomplished  and  graceful  ii  no  common  degree :  she  was 
a  fascinating  woman  even  in  her  old  age.  Hastings  admired  her  and 
became  greatly  attached.  During  the  long  passage  he  fell  ill,  and. 
during  his  illness,  the  baroness  ^T&ited  upon  him  day  and  night,  ad- 
ministeriug  hu  medicines  with  her  own  fair  hand,  lliis  brought 
matters  iotiieir  climax.  On  landing  at  Madras  a  good  house  and  sepa- 
rate establishment  were  provided  for  the  cumplai^iant  Franconian  ba* 
ron  and  his  Ihmily,  Hastings  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  being  nothing 
more  than  a  A>equent  visitor  and  warm  friend.  But  we  hear  no  more 
of  tiie  portrait-painting  scheme.  Monsieur  le  Baron  had  entered  into 
arrangements  with  the  second  in  council  and  Madame  la  Baronne 
which  would  render  such  occupations  unnecessary,  and  secure  him  a 
return  to  a  cooler  climate  and  a  snag  retreat  in  his  own  country.  A 
suit  for  divorce  was  instituted  by  the  lady  in  the  courts  of  Frauconia, 
the  baron  conniving,  and  Hastings  oiling  the  slow  wheels  of  the  law. 
It  appears  to  liave  been  part  ot  the  a^re^^ment  that  the  second  in 
couucil  should  take  the  children  as  well  as  the  Mr-ife.  The  reverend 
biographer  of  Mr.  Ha»tings,  who,  after  exonerating  the  lady  and  the 
lover,  and  even  the  husband,  probably  tliiukiog  it  necessary  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  establiiihcd  notions  tametcherey  blames  the  looseness  of  the 
laws  of  Protestant  Germany  in  reference  to  the  marriage  contract,  or 
the  facility  with  which  they  grant  sentences  of  divorce.  It  appears, 
liowever,  that  the  suit  lasted  several  years.  In  1771,  when  hastingii 
removed  from  Madras  to  assume  much  higher  ftinctions  at  Calcutta, 
the  baron  and  his  wife — for  they  were  still  man  and  w  ife,  and  well 
conducted,  respectable  people  in  the  t^es  of  society— went  with  him, 
and  continued  at  Calcutta  what  the  Iriograpbnr  calls  "  the  same  wise 
and  judicious  plan"  they  had  followed  at  Madra«i.  At  last  the  te- 
dious suit,  which  must  have  cost  the  governor  of  F»engal  no  small 
matter,  came  to  an  end ;  and  a  decree  was  received  frum  the  Franco- 
nian courts  divorcing  ImhofT  ft-om  his  wife.  The  baron  forthwith  left 
Calcutta  with  money  enough  to  buy  a  good  estate  in  ••  Protestant 
Germany."  leaving  his  two  sons  behind  him.  Tu  uste  again  the  words 
of  the  biographer,  *'  the  Baroness  ImhofT  became  Mrs.  Hauinga,  and 
the  baron  returned  to  his  native  coautry  a  richer  man  than  1m  ev«r 
could  have  hoped  to  have  become  by  the  mere  exercise  of  bis  skill  as 
a  painter."  (Docs  Mr.  Gleig  mean  this  for  a  lesson  and  encourage- 
ment to  future  IndifTerent  portrait  painters  with  fosdnating  wives  ?3 

The  new  m.irriage,  which  must  have  taken  place  some  Sme  in  ihe 
year  1777,  or  some  eight  years  after  the  first  acquaintance  on  board 
the  *  Duke  of  Gral\un,'  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  free  the  /«e*y 
governor-general  from  his  dangerous  rival  or  opponent  General 
Clav,.riug.  "  Tlie  event,"  says  a  recent  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  "  was  celebrated  by  great  festiviUes;  and  all  the  most  con- 
spicuous persons  at  Calcutta,  without  disiinction  of  partie:^,  wen 
invited  to  the  government-house.  Clavering,  as  the  Mahommedan 
chronicler  tells  the  story,  was  sick  in  mind  and  bodv,  and  excused 
himself  from  joining  the  splendid  assembly.  But  Hastings,  whom,  as 
It  should  seem,  success  in  ambiUon  and  in  love  had  put  into  high 
good  humour,  would  tak^no  denial.    He  went  liimsclf  to  the  gene- 
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who  fancied  that  the  wife  of  the  governor-general 
must  be  a  congeries  of  diamonds  and  jewels  ac- 
counted for  the  phenomenon  by  a  very  easy  induc- 
tive process.  But  the  "  elegant  Marian,"  as  Hast- 
ings calls  his  wife  in  one  of  his  letters  to  herself,  was 
a  graceful,  accomplished,  and  engaging  woman, 
and,  what  was  more,  she  was  a  German.  These  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps,  may  accouat  for  her  majesty's 
unusual  benignity,  though  we  will  not  venture  to 
say  that  the  predilection  for  Mrs.  Hastings  may 
not  have  been  warmed  and  increased  by  the  present 
of  a  few  diamonds  and  the  splendid  ivory  bedstead, 
which  made  as  much  noise  as  the  Trojan  horse. 
Few  women's  hearts  are  proof  to  such  emollients, 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  with  many  good  essential 
qualities,  was  rather  fond  of  getting  and  hoarding. 
The  reception  of  Hastings  was  not  less  gracious ; 
the  king  treated  him  with  distinction — a  distinction 
to  which  the  man  that  had  saved  India  might  lay 
some  claim ; — the  whole  court  put  on  its  blandest 
smile,  and  the  governor- general  felt  by  anticipa- 
tion a  coronet  on  his  bald  brow — made  bald  by 
cares  and  toils  and  the  burning  air  of  Bengal, 
rather  than  by  years,  for  his  age  did  not  much 
exceed  fifty.  He  knew  indeed  that  his  conduct  had 
been  arraigned  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  all  par- 
ties in  turn,  and  by  few  men  with  more  violence 
than  by  Pitt  and  Dundas,  of  whom  the  one  was 
now  prime  minister  and  the  other  at  the  head  of 
the  board  of  control,  with  India  and  all  her  affairs 
subject  to  him.  He  knew  that  Burke  had  saluted 
his  arrival  by  giving  notice  of  a  motion  against 
him,  and  he  had  only  to  look  at  the  daily  papers 
for  proofs  of  the  injury  which  his  character  had 
sustained.  Yet  the  applauses  of  his  nutnerous 
friends,  the  blandishments  of  the  court  of  St. 
James's,  and  the  approbation  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, who  had  received  him  in  a  solemn  sitting, 
and  whose  chairman  had  read  him  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  great  achievements,  which  had  been  passed 
without  one  dissenting  voice, — his  recollection  of 
what  much  louder  talk  and  longer  debate  had 
ended  in,  before  now,  in  the  House  of  Commons, — 
all  lulled  him  into  a  happy  security.  When  Lord 
North,  after  a  thousand  menaces  and  at  least  a  hun- 
dred Set  speeches  from  Burke  and  Fox,  had  not 
been  impeached  for  losing  America,  was  it  possible 
to  expect  that  they  would  impeach  him  for  saving 
India?  When  Lord  Sandwich  had  escaped  prose- 
cution, was  it  likely  that  they  would  prosecute 
Warren  Hastings  ?  The  elasticity  /)f  his  own  con- 
science had  prevented  any  dint  or  wound  being 
made  upon  it;  and  he  firmly  believed  that  the 
means  he  had  employed  were  justified  by  the  ends 

rar>  lioase.  and  at  length  brotght  his  vanquiBhed  rival  in  triumph  to 
the  gay  circle  -which  surrounded  the  bride.     The  exertion  was  too 

much  for  a  frame  broken  by  mortiflcation  as  well  as  by  disease 

Clavcring  died  a  few  days  later."    One  of  ImhofT's  sons  died  youns, 


nteem  of  society  fn  England,  'fbe  worst  that  was  said  of  her  iu 
Bengal  was  that  she  took  presents  with  alacrity,  without  the  con- 
nivance of  Hastings,  and  that  her  private  hoard  amounted  to  several 
lacs  of  rupees ;  and  of  this,  we  believe,  uo  prt-of  was  ever  given. 


he  had  obtained,  and  that  the  most  violent  things  he 
had  done  were  not  merely  excusable,  but  laudable, 
considering  the  difficulties  of  the  game  and  the 
high  stakes  that  he  and  the  company  and  the  nation 
were  playing  for.  He  believed  that  his  cduntry 
would  reproach  him  as  little  as  his  own  conscience. 
In  a  letter,  written  two  or  three  months  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  sa)^ — "  I  find  myself 
everywhere  and  universally  treated  with  evidences, 
apparent  even  to  my  own  observation,  that  I  pos- 
sess the  good  opinion  of  my  country."  By  this 
time  the  king  had  prorogued  parliament,  and 
Burke's  menaces  had  not  gone  beyond  the  notice 
of  motion.  Hastings  spent  the  recess  at  Chelten- 
ham gaily  with  his  wife,  or  only  making  a  pleasant 
journey  or  two  to  settle  for  the  purchase  of  Dayles- 
ford,  a  small  part  of  the  estates  which  had  belonged 
to  his  ancestors  in  ages  when  Bengal  was  un- 
known. For,  like  Clive  and  other  men  who  could 
boast  a  long  pedigree,  one  of  the  first  or  most  ar- 
dent wishes  of  the  ex-govemor-general  on  return- 
ing to  his  native  land  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
some  of  the  ancestral  acres,  and  to  revive  in  the 
country  the  long-eclipsed  honours  of  the  family 
name."* 

Parliament  did  not  re-assemble  until  the  24th  of 
January  (1786).  The  first  night  was  passing  oft' in 
debating  the  address,  iu  reviewing  the  mad  struggles 
in  Holland  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  democrats, 
and  in  censuring  or  defending  the  i-ecent  foreign 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  cabinet.  Hastings  and 
India  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  when  an  officious 
member,  who  hid  often  w'earied  the  patience  of 
the  House,  rose  to  put  a  question,  through  the 
Speaker,  to  Mr.  Burice.  This  member,  whose 
officiousness  wua  not  altogether  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution, was  Major  John  Scott,t  whom  the  governor- 
general,  by  a  remarkable  mistake,  had  chosen 
Some  two  or  three  years  before,  when  accusations 
first  began  to  thicken,  to  be  his  parliamentary 
champion  and  principal  penman  and  pamphleteer, 
it  has  been  hinted  that  he  could  not  have  found  a 
more  injudicious  defender  on  any  bench  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  a  worse  scribbler  in  Grub- 
street  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  his  abilities  were  by 
no  means  so  contemptible,  though  he  was  certainly 
wanting  in  tact,  discretion,  and  parliamentary 
knowledge.  It  has  been  doubted  whether,  if 
Major  Scott  had  never  appeared  within  the  walls 
of  the  House  or  exerted  his  pen  for  the  ex- 
governor-general,  Hastings  would  ever  have  been 
impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  This  is  allowing 
too  much  importance  to  injudicious  speeches  ana 
pamphlets ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Scott  hur- 
ried on  the  proceedings.  It  was  his  harping  that 
had  helped  to  keep  Burke's  mind  to  the  afubject, 

*  While  in  India  Hastings  had  repeatedly  instructed  hi<i  attorney 
to  keep  his  eve  on  Uiis  property,  which  .belonged  to  Mr.  Knight,  a 
London  merchant,  whose  family  had  possessed  the  domain  fur  two 
generations.  Hastings  now  ofl'ered  iWr  more  than  the  |>Iace  was 
worth,  but  Mr.  Knight  was  not  disposed  to  sell,  and  the  descendant 
of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil  did  not  arauire  the  property  until 
August,  1788.  In  the  mean  while  he  bought  a  small  estate,  called 
Beaumont  Lodge,  on  the  skirts  of  Windsor  Forest. — Oleig,  Life. 

t  Better  known,  at  a  later  period,  as  Major  Scott  Waring. 
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and  to  make  that  great  orator  exclaim  towards  the 
cloBe  of  the  late  session,  in  giving  his  notice  of  mo- 
tion, that,  if  no  other  member  would  undertake  the 
business  against  '*  a  gentleman  just  returned  from 
India,"  he  would.  And  the  question  the  Major  now 
put  in  a  tone  of  defiance  was,  whether  he  intended 
to  produce  his  charges  ?  Thus  braved,  Burke  could 
not  do  less  than  accept  the  challenge,  and  his  party 
were  bound  to  stand  by  him,  although  several  of 
them  were  far  from  feeling  any  decided  vocation 
for  the  laborious  and  invidious  task  of  public  ac- 
cusers. Even  Burke  himself  declared  that  **  he 
was  called  upon  and  driven  to  the  business."  On 
the  17th  of  February  he  commenced  operations 
with  a  call  for  papers  and  correspondence  deposited 
at  the  India  House.  A  notion  had  got  abroad  that 
the  king  and  the  whole  court  were  devoted  to 
Hastings,  and  that  ministers  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  show  him  all  possible  favour.  Burke, 
therefore,  opened  his  speech  by  desiring  that  two 
of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  moved  and 
carried  on  the  29tli  of  May,  1782,  by  Dundas 
himself,  and  which  contained  an  unmitigated  cen- 
sure on  the  conduct  of  Hastings,  should  be  read. 
When  this  was  done  he  tried  to  tie  ministers,  like 
bears  to  a  stake,  to  their  former  votes  and  opinions 
— to  opinions  expressed  in  the  heat  and  vehemence 
of  opposition ;  and  he  told  them  that  the  task  he 
WES  now  undertaking  would  better  become  them 
as  the  authors  of  those  extreme  resolutions  against 
the  governor- general,  and  that  it  would  particu- 
larly become  l3undas,  who  had  now  all  the  powers 
and  resources  necessary  for  a  complete  examination 
as  an  influential  member  of  the  board  of  control. 
After  uttering  a  terrible  philippic  against  men  whose 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  varied  according  to 
their  own  circumstances,  depending  on  their  being 
out  of  oflSce  or  in  office — ^against  men  who  could 
find  everything  wrong  in  India  in  1782,  and  yet 
make  no  attempt  to  punish  or  correct  in  1784 — he 
said  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  House  to 
institute  penal  proceedings.  There  were,  he  said, 
three  modes  of  proceeding  against  the  great  of- 
fender. The  House  might  order  a  prosecution  by 
the  attorney-general,  but  to  this  mode  he  must 
object,  because  the  person  holding  that  office  ap- 
peared unfriendly  to  the  prosecution,  so  that  no 
reliance  could  be  put  upon  his  exertions ;  because 
a  jury  would  not  be  qualified  to  decide  upon  mat- 
ters of  this  description ;  and  because  he  considered 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  a  tribunal  radically 
unfit  to  be  trusted  in  questions  of  a  nature  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  elevated.  The  House,  again,  might 
proceed  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties ;  but  this 
mode  he  considered  as  unfair,  as  being  attended 
with  great  hardship  and  injustice  to  the  party  pro- 
secuted, by  obliging  him  to  anticipate  his  defence, 
and  as  it  put  the  House  in  a  situation  of  shifting  its 
character  backwards  and  forwards,  and  appearing 
in  the  same  cause  one  day  as  accusers  and  another 
day  as  judges.  But  there  remained  one  other  way  of 
proceeding,  the  only  process  that  did  remain,  and 
that  was  by  the  ancient  and  constitutional  mode  of 


impeachment ;  and  this  mode  he  would  advise  the 
House  to  adopt,  being  careful  at  the  same  time  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  caution  and  prudence.  It 
had  been  usual,  he  said,  to  resolve,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  the  party  accused  should  be  impeached^ 
and  then  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  the 
evidence,  and  find  the  articles  on  which  the  im- 
peachment was  toJ)e  founded.  This  method,  and 
the  heat  and  passion  of  men's  minds,  had  led  the 
House,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  into  the  dis- 
graceful dilemma  of  either  abandoning  the  im- 
peachment they  had  voted,  or  of  preferring  articles 
which  they  had  not  evidence  to  support  It  was 
upon  these  grounds  that  he  move4  that  such  papers 
as  were  necessary  for  substantiating  the  guilt  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  if  guilt  there  was,  should  be  laid 
before  the  House ;  and  that  these  papers,  with  the 
charges  extracted  from  them,  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  and  evidence 
examined  thereon :  then,  if  the  charges  should  ap- 
pear what  he  believed  them  to  be,  charges  of  the 
blackest  and  foulest  nature,  and  support^  by  com- 
petent evidence,  the  House  might  proceed  with 
confidence  and  dignity  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords. 
He  justified  his  motives  in  taking  on  himself  the 
duties  of  a  public  accuser,  and  he  declared  his  in- 
timate conviction  that  there  had  been  enormous 
peculation  and  gross  corruption,  and  that  a  torrent 
of  violence,  oppression,  and  cruelty  had  deluged 
India  during  the  administration  of  the  late  go- 
vernor-general. Dundas,  in  reply,  said  that  he 
had  indeed  been  a  member  of  the  secret  committee 
that  passed  the  strong  resolutions  against  Mr. 
Hastings  which  had  just  been  read ;  that  he  would 
even  confess  that  he  himself  had  suggested  those 
resolutions;  nor  had  he  the  smallest  scruple  to 
admit  that  the  sentiments  he  entertained  respecting 
Mr.  Hastings,  when  he  proposed  those  resolutions, 
he  entertained  no«?,  unchanged  and  unalterable. 
But  would  any  one,  he  asked,  pretend  that  those 
sentiments  or  resolutions  went  so  far  as  to  suppose 
Mr.  Hastings  to  be  a  fit  object  for  a  criminal  pro- 
secution? The  resolutions  went  to  recall  Mr. 
Hastings,  but  certainly  not  to  impeach  him.  In 
continuing  his  speech  the  leader  of  the  board  of 
control  seemed  to  qualify  what  he  had  said  as  to 
his  sentiments  remaining  unchanged  since  the 
time  when  the  resolutions  were  passed.  He  said 
he  thought  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  since 
that  period  had  been  not  only  not  criminal  but 
highly  meritorious,  and  he  had  for  that  reason  ap- 

S roved  of  the  vote  of  thanks  which  the  court  of 
irectors  had  unanimously  conferred  upon  him. 
He  said  that,  the  more  he  examined  the  conduct  of 
the  late  governor-general,  the  more  difficult  he 
found  it  to  fix  any  criminal  intention,  or  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  conduct  of  the  directors  at  home, 
who  had  expressly  commanded  or  urged  him  on  in 
so  many  particulars.  With  his  eye  fixed  on  Fox,' 
who  was  in  power  at  the  time  alluded  to,  he  said 
that,  after  India  had  been  glutted  by  the  directors, 
no  fewer  than  thirty-six  writers  had  been  sent  out 
in  one  year — in  thut  year  of  purity  when  the  situ- 
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ation  of  the  present  accusers  sufficiently  indicated 
the  shop  from  which  the  commodity  was  supplied. 
This  called  up  Fox,  who  solemnly  declared  that  he 
had  never  heen  the  cause  of  sending  out  more  than 
one  writer  to  India,  and  that  that  appointment  had 
been  obtained  under  Lord  Shelburne's  adminis- 
tration.    But  he  did  not  disprove  Dundas's  asser- 
tion ;  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  deny  or  reduce 
the    number  of  appointments  which    had  been 
made,  not  by  him  or  at  his  recommendation,  but 
doubtless  at  the  recommendation  of  some  of  his 
colleagues.     Dundas  had  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
meet  his  accusers  face  to  face.     "God  knows," 
said  Fox,  "  the  power  of  facing  is  not  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  honourable  gentleman's  wants; 
even  when  driven,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
the  miserable  necessity  of  applauding  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech  what  he  condemned  in   the 
former."     Pitt  rose  to  defend  his  colleague  and 
bosom  friend  from  the  charges  of  inconsistency 
and  the  other  keen  attacks  of  Fox.     The  deadly 
sin  of  the  coalition,  revived  on  all  occasions  when 
the  reputation  of  Fox  was  to  be  injured,  was  used 
with  great  effect  on  the  present  occasion.     "  Who 
is  it,"  asked  the  premier,  "  that  accuses  my  ho- 
nourable friend  of  inconsistency  and  guilt  in  now 
applauding  the  man  whom  he  had  formerly  con- 
demned ?     Who  but  he,  who,  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope, has  united  counsels  with  the  man  whom  for 
a  series  of  years  he  had  loaded  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant epithets  of  reproach,   and  threatened 
with  the  severest  punishment?'*     After  more  de- 
clamation, of  the  same  kind,  and  after  charging 
Fox  with  being  quite  capable  of  the  baseness  of 
those  who   changed  their  sentiments   in   politics 
according  to  their  interests  or  position,  Pitt  ex- 
tenuated the  Rohilla  war,  which  he  and  Dundas 
had  formerly  condemned,  and  concluded  by  ap- 
plauding the  latter  part  of  Hastings's  administra- 
tion even  more  warmly  than   Dundas  had  just 
done.     This  latter  part,  it  must  be  remembered, 
embraced  the   affairs  of  the   Rajah  of  Benares, 
the  Begums,  and   Fyzoola  Khan,  together  with 
some  other  of  Hastings's  most  questionable  pro- 
ceedings :  but  this  latter  part  had  also  contained 
the  triumphant  result  of  the  whole,  the  preservation 
of  India,  which  was  a  very  hypothetical  case  when 
Dundas's  resolutions    were  adopted.     From  the 
speeches  of  Pitt  and  Dundas,  and  from  sundry 
other  indications  in  the  House,  the  idea  was  con- 
firmed that  Hastings  was  to  be  supported  by  the 
whole  weight  and  influence  of  the  cabinet,  and  that 
even  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  would  be  so  ham- 
pered as  to  render  it  of  no  avail.     Burke's  call  for 
papers,  however,  was  not  opposed  until,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  18th,  he  asked  for  those  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  Oude,  in  the  latter  part  of  Hastings's 
administration — the  part  which  ministers  insisted 
was  free  from  spot  and  blemish.    The  premier  and 
Dundas  said  that  this  would  be  introducing  new 
and  endless  matter,  and  that  the  inquiry,  at  least 
for  the  present,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  period 
embraced  in  the  reports  of  the  year  178L     But 
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Hastings's  friend  and  advocate.  Major  Scott,  said 
boldly  that  the  Oude  papers  would  establish  and 
raise  the  reputation  of  the  late  governor-general, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  produced.     The  minis- 
terial objections  were  then  waived.     Having  car- 
ried this  denmnd,  Burke,  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
asked  for  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  Mahratta 
peace;  for  it  had  been  determined  to  find  guilt 
even   in  that  masterpiece   of  Hastings's  policy. 
Ministers  objected  that  this  would  be  making  pub- 
lic diplomatic  secrets  which  could  not  be  revealed 
with  safety ;  and  the  papers  were  refused.*     On 
the  6th  of  March  a  demand  was  made  for  all  papers 
connected  with  the  negotiations  with  the  son  of  the 
Mogul  carried  on  during  Hastings's  residence  at 
Lucknow.     This  was  refused  and  out-voted.     On 
the  nth  Fox  repeated  the  motion,  restricting  the 
production  to  the  correspondence  of  Major  Brown, 
who  had  visited  Delhi  on  a  mission  from  Hast- 
ings.   This,  too,  was  refused  by  140  against  73. 
Copies  of  many  parts  of  Major  Brown's  correspond- 
ence were  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  and 
were  read  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  to  prove  the 
unjust  and  criminal  conduct  of  Hastings  towards 
that  poor  shadow,  the  Great  Mogul,  who   could 
not  help  himself,  and  whom  no  party  in  India 
could  or  would  help,  who  was  about  the  most  con- 
temptible of  all  the  native  contenders  for  territory 
and  dominion,  and  not  a  jot  less  faithless  than  the 
worst  of  them,  but  who  had  found  a  place  in  the 
ardent  sympathies  of  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  he  had 
probably  been  recommended  by  that  tender-hearted 
man  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  chief  source  of  in- 
formation to  the  opposition  and  prosecution  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  governor-general's  dealings 
with  the  native  princes,  rajahs,  and  begums,  and  a 
source  which  had  been  flowing  in  full  torrent  ever 
since  the  return  of  the  ex-member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  Calcutta  to  England,  with  the  wound 
received  at  Hastings's  hand  fresh  on  his  body,  and 
a  thousand   animosities,    personal    and    political, 
rankling  in  his  mind.     Burke's  spirit  was  Jndis- 
putably  high  and  noble ;  but  he  must  have  been 
blinded  by  his  enthusiasm  in  what  he  considered 
the  greatest  cause  in  which  he  ever  engaged,  be- 
fore he  could  accept,  without  doubt  or  softening, 
the  evidence  of  a  man  like  Francis  in  such  a  case. 
But  that  he  and  his  party  did  so  is  even  more  noto- 
rious than  the  fact  that  the  ex-member  of  the  council 
— who  by  means  never  explained  had  accumulated 
in  six  years,  and  had  brought  home,  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  the  governor-general — possessed 
the  most  vindictive  and  blackest  heart  of  any  public 
man  of  that  day.    We  shall  soon  find  Francis  him- 
self declaring,  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  he  "  supplied  the  information,"  that  he 
*'  furnished  the  materials,"  that  he  "  prompted  the 

*  DundttS  and  Pitt  opposed  tho  motion  on  two  grounds ;  first,  that 
the  treaty  in  questiun  was  a  vnte  attd  aalutary  treaty,  and  had  saved  the 
British  empire  in  Ana ;  and  seroadly.  that  the  producUon  of  the  pa- 
pers moved  for  would  discover  transactioni  rcUtive  to  Uiat  peace 
which  ought  to  he  kent  a  secret  trom  the  country  powers  in  India, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  disclose  the  means',  hy  which  the  sereral  stotei 
that  were  coufederate  against  England  were  made  Jealous  of  each 
other,  and  the  intrigues  hy  which  Xlurv  were  Induced  to  dissolve  their 
coufcderacv. 
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prosecution !  "  In  the  course  of  the  present  de- 
bates, which  succeeded  each  other  at  such  close 
intervals,  Burke  proclaimed,  with  as  much  truth, 
we  believe,  as  eloquence,  the  perfect  sincerity  of 
his  conviction,  and  the  purity  of  his  own  motives. 
He  had  been  told  that  not  merely  would  he  be  op- 
posed by  connexions  of  the  first  weight  and  influ- 
ence in  the  country,  but  that  the  prosecution  would 
be  unpopular  with  the  people  of  England,  who 
would  refuse  to  follow  him  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great 
man  who  had  rendered  such  eminent  services. 
"  Oh,  miserable  public ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  What ! 
For  having  taken  up  the  cause  of  their  injured  and 
oppressed  fellow-subjects  in  India;  for  attempting 
to  bring  to  justice  the  plunderers  of  mankind,  the 
desolators  of  provinces,  the  oppressors  of  an  inno- 
cent and  meritorious  people,  in  every  rank,  sex,  and 
condition,  the  violators  of  public  faith,  the  de- 
stroyers of  the  British  character  and  reputation — 
am  I  to  be  unpopular  ?  Those  who  raise  monu- 
ments of  their  benevolence  by  providing  asylums 
and  receptacles  for  human  misery  are  justly  ranked 
among  the  benefactors  to  mankind;  but  even  these 
acts  of  patriotism  and  chanty  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  noble  work  of  supporting  tlie  most 
sacred  rights  and  valuable  interests  of  mankind, 
by  bringing  to  public  justice  the  man  who  has  sa- 
crificed them  to  his  cruelty,  his  avarice,  and  his 
ambition."  And,  however  incorrect  or  overcharged 
were  many  of  the  articles  upon  which  he  built  his 
conviction,  however  erroneous  may  have  been  his 
judgment,  and  whatever  faults  may  be  detected 
not  merely  in  the  forms  and  technicalities  but  in 
the  virulent  spirit  of  his  procedure,  Burke  spoke 
and  acted  from  first  to  last  like  one  that  felt  he  had 
a  mission  from  Heaven  to  redress  the  wrongs  and 
prevent  the  miseries  of  a  large  but  weak  and  help- 
less portion  of  his  fellow-creatures.  There  was, 
perhaps,  a  lack  of  coolness  and  discrimination,  but 
assuredly  there  was  no  want  of  honesty,  in  Burke. 
With  a  positive  knowledge  that  some  dark  deeds 
had  been  committed,  he  was  prepared  to  believe 
in  others.  He  had  listened  to  stories  until  he  be- 
lieved that  Hastings  was  an  incarnate  fiend.  His 
glowing  wrath  seldom  permitted  him  to  look  either 
to  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  the  case,  or  to  the 
final  success  of  the  governor-general's  measures 
and  pohcy;  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  still 
more  advantageous  ends  might  have  been  obtained 
by  purer  means,  and,  like  some  other  good  men, 
not  statesmen  or  politicians,  he  thought  it  better  to 
lose  India  than  to  save  it  by  fraud  and  cruelty. 
The  paltry  motives  attributed  to  Burke  by  narrow- 
minded  men  incapable  of  understanding  his  ardent, 
imaginative  character,  or  of  conceiving  how  he 
could  toil  and  struggle  as  he  did  for  years  in  this 
one  cause  without  some  personal  incentive  to  such 
wonderful  exertions,  seem  to  us  ridiculous  or  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  his  conduct.  It  is  said,  for 
example,  that  his  animosity  arose  out  of  some  slight 
which  Hastings  had  shown  to  his  relation,  William 
Burke,  in  India,  many  years  ago.  We  can  believe 
that   William   Burke  may   have  received    some 


rebuff  from  Hastings,  who  could  occasionally  de- 
part from  his  habitual  artificial  suavity;  we  can 
believe  that  the  orator,  whose  affections  were  all 
warm  and  impetuous,  would  resent  this,  and  even, 
unconsciously,  allow  the  circumstance  some  influ- 
ence in  his  mind  when  he  came  to  form  his  opi- 
nions of  Hastings's  public  conduct ;  but  what  we 
can  never  believe  is,  that  this  family  pique  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  present  prosecution.  Others  have 
asserted  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mere  party 
business,  and  that  Burke  was  impelled  by  a  bitter 
remembrance  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill  and  the 
fall  of  the  coalition,  which  he  attributed  to  the  East 
India  interest,  at  whose  head  Hastings  was  now  to 
be  considered ;  but  his  hostility  to  the  governor- 
general  had  begun  in  1781,  two  years  before  the 
coalition  between  Fox  and  Lord  North  was  thought 
of,  and  more  than  two  years  before  Fox's  India 
bill  was  introduced ;  and  this  animosity  to  Hast- 
ings continued  as  strong  as  ever  when  Burke  had 
quarrelled  with  Fox  and  taken  his  seat  on  the  trea- 
sury bench  between  Pitt  and  Dundas.  As  a  second- 
ary motive,  however,  these  feelings,  no  doubt,  had, 
at  this  time,  some  effect,  for  Burke  certainly  attri- 
buted both  the  downfall  of  the  coalition  ministry 
and  Pitt's  triumphant  majority  at  tlie  next  general 
election  to  the  East  India  interest  and  the  gigantic 
bribery  exercised  by  Paul  Benfield  and  his  agent 
Atkinson.  Others,  again,  have  fancied  that  his 
imagination  was  captivated  by  the  vastness,  the 
grandeur,  and  comparative  novelty  of  the  subject ; 
that  he  took  it  up  as  a  great  poet  would  his  theme, 
and  clung  to  it  and  transfused  the  soul  of  his 
genius  into  it,  as  the  subject  of  all  others  best 
suited  to  his  powers,  or  fullest  of  oratorical  inspira- 
tion. This,  too,  may  go  as  an  additional  incentive, 
as  a  minor  motive — and  the  springs  of  all  human 
actions  have  many  such — ^though  not  as  the 
primum  mobile^  for,  like  all  great  orators,  Burke 
had  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  with  something  of 
that  oriental  twist  which  has  been  noticed  in  several 
of  his  distinguished  countrymen ;  and  he  had  read, 
studied,  and  dwelt  upon  India,  its  scenes  and  affairs, 
with  intense  interest,  and  for  many  years.  The  In- 
dian field,  as  he  called  it,  had  occupied  his  thoughts 
so  ,long,  that  it  might  be  called  his  own  field. 
Every  man  who  really  knew  Burke  was  convinced 
of  his  enthusiastic  sincerity  in  this  cause.  "  I 
feel  strong,"  said  he,  "  only  in  the  goodness  of  my 
cause."  Pitt  recommended  a  calm  dispassionate 
investigation ;  but  this  was  impossible,  for  Burke 
was  incapable  of  it,  and,  though  it  was  not  a  mere 
party  question  with  him,  it  was  evidently  nothing 
more  with  many  who  voted  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  and  who  had  made  up  their  minds  before  a 
tittle  of  evidence  was  produced.  But  by  this  time 
doubts  began  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  real  inten- 
tions or  wishes  of  the  premier,  and  sundry  old 
political  stagers,  like  Rigby,  predicted  that  ministers 
would  abandon  Hastings  at  some  subsequent  stage 
of  the  prosecution.  Several  motives  might  lead  to 
this  abandonment.  As  Burke's  eloquence  roused 
the  attention  of  the  country,  the  alleged  criminal 
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could  not  be  openly  protected  without  some  damage 
to  the  ministerial  character ;  Pitt  was  little  likely, 
where  his  interests  were  not  concerned^  to  incur 
such  an  odium  for  auy  man,  and,  as  for  Hastings, 
there  had  never  been  any  friendship  between  them. 
The  premier,  though  he  could  always  command  a 
majority  of  about  two  to  one,  could  not  always 
escape  unhurt  from  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  oppo- 
sition, with  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Wydham,  and 
all  the  best  orators  of  the  House,  at  their  head ; 
and  he  might  very  well  see,  with  satisfaction,  some 
of  these  incessant  attacks  turned  from  him  to  fall 
upon  the  great  nabob.     He  must  have  known  that 
the  war,  once  begun,  would  last  a  long  time^  «tnd 
would  absorb  the  attention  of  Burke,  with  a  great 
deal  of  denunciatory  eloquence  which  must  other- 
wise fall  on  his  own  head  and  the  heads  of  his 
colleagues.     It  has  even  been  assumed  that  Pitt 
was  jealous  of  the  great  court  favour  shown  to  the 
ex-governor -general,  and  apprehensive  of  his  being 
elevated  to  the  peerage  and  a  place  in  his  majesty's 
council.     The  young  prime  minister  could  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  man  who  had 
passed  his  whole  life  in  India,  and  who  was  inex- 
perienced and  even  strangely  ignorant   in  home 
politics ;  but  the  case  perhaps  might,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  di£ferent  with  his  friend  Dundas,  who  had 
got  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  keep  it.     Neither  Pitt  nor  Dundas, 
however,  could  at  any  one  moment  have  coolly  con- 
templated proceeding  to  extremities  against  a  man 
whose  services  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  the 
king.     At  the  same  time,  the  Lord   Chancellor 
Thurlow  was  the  resolute  friend  and  advocate  of 
the  party  accused.  The  two  great  lawyers  of  the  day 
had  changed  sides  and  views  from  motives  which 
will  never  be  sought  for  in  rigid  honesty  and  con- 
viction :  thirteen  years  before,  when  the  Commons 
were  engaged  against  the  hero  of  Plassey,  Thurlow 
was  the  bitterest  assailant,  and  Wedderbum  the 
warmest  defender  and  chosen  champion,  of  Lord 
Clive;  and  now  Thurlow  was  the   champion  of 
Hastings,  and  Wedderbum  one    of  his  bitterest 
foes.    The  whole  interest  of  the  court  of  directors, 
with  all  the  votes  they  could   command  in  the 
Commons,  were  on  the  side  of  the  accused ;  and, 
though    these    were  not  powerful   or   numerous 
enough  to  shake  the  huge   ministerial  majority, 
they  were  sufficiently  important  to  make  the  mi- 
nister feel  their  luss  if  they  should  settle  into  a 
constant  ill-will  or  opposition  against  him.      Seve- 
ral vacillations  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  will  explain  themselves,   or  will  be 
easily  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  various 
agencies  and  motives  at  work  in  different  direc* 
tions,   and   at   times    counteracting    each    other. 
Having  procured  an   enormous  heap  of  papers, 
though  far  from  all  he  asked  for,  Burke,  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  proposed  calling  to  the  bar  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  ordered  to  attend  as 
witnesses.      He  was  opposed  on  this  occasion  by 
all  the  crown  lawyersi  who  had  previously  com- 
plained of  hie  method  of  collecting  evidence  before 


bringing  forward  any  specific  accusations.    They 
now  represented  that   he  ought  to  produce  his 
charges  first,  and  that  no  proofis  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted except  such  as  were  strictly  applicable  to 
the  charges.     This  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  courts  of  law,  which,  in   the  opinion  of  the 
crown  lawyers,  ought  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     Burke  and  his  friends, 
on  the  other  hand,  represented  that  the  House  had 
already  adopted  a  different  mode  of  proceeding — 
had  granted  the  power  of  taking  evidence,  had 
formed  itself  into  a  committee  to  receive  evidence, 
and  had  summoned  the  witnesses  who  were  then 
waiting  to  be  called  in.    They  accused  the  lawyers 
of  a  design  to  cover  the  guilty  by  restricting  evi- 
dence ;  but  the  lawyers  were  backed  by  the  mi- 
nisterial majority,  and  carried  their  point.      On 
the  4th  of  April  Burke,  in  his  place,  charged 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  late  governor-general  of 
Bengal,  &c.,  with  sundry  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, and  delivered  at  the  table  nine  of  his 
articles  of  charge.     In  the  course  of  the  following 
week  he  presented  twelve  more  articles.     The 
principal  subjects  of  these  were — the  Rohilla  war ; 
the  affairs  of  Benares ;   the  depriving  the  Mogul 
of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  of  his  tribute  from 
Bengal;  the  various  transactions  in  Oude,  with 
the  treatment  of  the  Begums,  &c. ;  the  Mahratta 
war  and  the  Mahratta  peace ;  the  mtemal  admi- 
nistration of  Bengal   and   the  administration  of 
justice ;  the  death  of  Nuncomar  and  the  hard  treat- 
ment of  Mohammed  Reza  Khan ;  disobedience  of 
orders;    extravagant  expenditure;   the  enriching 
of  dependants  and  favourites,  and  the  acceptance 
by  the  governor-general  himself  of  enormous  pre- 
sents  or  bribes.      On  the  6th  of  May  another 
charge,  being  the  iweniy-secondy  was  added  to  the 
list :  it  related  solely  to  the  treatment  of  Fyzoola 
Khan,  the  Rohilla  chief.  But  before  this  last  article 
was  presented,  Hastings,  by  petition,  requested  to 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  his  oWn  de- 
fence, and  to  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the  several 
articles  of  charge.     Both  requests    or  demands 
were  granted,  though  Fox  loudly  inveighed  against 
granting  copies  of  the  articles.     In  this  debate, 
Martin,  the  member  for  Tewkesbury,   who  had 
been  for  years  bawling  himself  hoarse  against  Lord 
North,  and  then  against  the  coalition,  said  that  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  present  prose- 
cution, but  that  whenever  it  should  be  disposed  of 
there  would  still  remain  an  impeachment  to  be 
undertaken  in  justice  to  the  country  against  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  in  the  present 
state  of  parties  seemed  to  think  that  he  might  bid 
the  country  do  that  which  the   dignity    of   the 
House  and  his  respect  for  them  prohibited  his 
mentioning  within  those  walls.   *This  led  to  a  vio- 
lent debate  in  which  Hastings  had  no  manner  of 
concern.     After  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be 
heard,  Kenyon,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  insisted 
that  the   House  ought  not   to  advance    another 
step  until  he  was  brought  before  them ;  and  Jen- 
kinson,  who  continued  to  be  considered  the  chief 
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of  the  king's  friends,  and  who  had  hitherto 
taken  no  direct  part  in  favour  of  Hastings,  in- 
sisted as  strongly  as  Kenyon  that  nothing  more 
ought  to  be  done  until  they  heard  what  the  late 
governor-general  could  say  in  his  own  defence. 
Burke  fell  upon  them  both.  liooking  fixedly 
at  the  master  of  the  rolls,  he  exclaimed,  '*  The 
learned  gentleman  may  repeat  his  practice  of 
embarrassing  the  discussion — of  varying  his  opi- 
nion and  suggesting  difiPereut  advice  according 
to  circumstances :  I  will  not  abandon  the  cause. 
I  consider  one  arm  as  already  lopped  off.  If 
I  lose  a  leg  I  will,  nevertheless,  persevere;  if 
deprived  of  both  legs,  I  will  fight,  like  Wither- 
ington,  on  my  stumps."  Then,  looking  more 
sternly  at  Jenkinson,  he  said,  "  Judging  from  all 
that  I  have  heard  on  the  present  evening,  I  fear  it 
is'intended  to  quash  the  prosecution.  It  is,  indeed, 
evident  by  the  language  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  sinister  ad- 
viser of  his  majesty — though  I  by  no  means  assert 
the  fact,  or  that  he  ever  offered  other  than  good 
advice ; — it  is,  however,  evident  that  one  half  of  my 
charges  are  already  struck  with  the  dead  palsy. 
....  But  the  failure  of  the  charges  is  impossible. 
They  contain  matter  that  no  sophistry  can  defeat. 
If,  therefore,  the  House  shall  think  proper  to 
crush  the  proceeding,  the  disgrace  will  be  theirs, 
and  not  mine ;  I  have  done  my  duty."  Bearcroft, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
bate, and  endeavoured  to  convince  the  House  that 
the  late  governor-general,  being  heard,  might 
prove  the  accusations  to  be  irrelevant,  or  at  least 
destitute  of  criminality;  and  that  his  conduct 
ought  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  rules.  Ano- 
ther great  lawyer  was  of  a  different  opinion: 
Hardinge,  solicitor-general  to  the  queen,  as  if 
officially  to  clear  her  majesty  from  some  popular 
aspersions,  spoke  in  a  tone  of  rigid  justice.  He 
admitted  that  Burke  in  his  accusations  was  .dif- 
fuse, but  he  denied  that  he  was  unintelligible. 
With" respect  to  the  argument  used  by' Bearcroft 
and  others,  that,  even  although  charges  so  serious 
could  be  proved  against  Hastings,  yet  they  might 
and  would  be  overbalanced  by  his  great  public 
services,  Hardinge  said,  he  could  subscribe  to  no 
such  doctrine.  "  Never,"  said  he,  "  will  I  admit 
the  justification  which  in  technical  phrase  is  deno- 
minated a  set-off.  In  cases  of  a  criminal  nature, 
or  where  specific  delinquency  can  be  proved,  no 
set-off  ^vr^  satisfy  my  mind."  These  opinions 
of  the  queen's  solicitor-general  are  said  to  have 
sunk  deep  in  the  public  mind ;  but  they  certainly 
did  not  efface  the  impressions  already  there,  and 
carefully  strengthened  by  opposition  orators  and 
writers  day  after  day,  that  the  favour  of  the  court 
would,  if  it  could,  protect  the  accused.  Mr.  An- 
struther  spoke  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Hardinge  against 
the  mischievous  doctrine  of  a  set-off^  a  thing  clearly 
inadmissible  in  law. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  him, 
Hastings  came  to  the  House,  which  was  crowded 
to  see  him.    One  of  the  members  present  says  : 


"His  entrance  excited  a  strong  and  a  general 
emotion.  It  was  to  me  a  painful  spectacle  to 
behold  a  man  who  during  twelve  years  had 
governed  the  rich  and  extensive  provinces  of 
Asia,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  almost  to 
Delhi,  and  who,  without  a  metaphor,  might  be 
said  to  have  occupied  the  throne  of  Timur,  now, 
when  his  period  of  life  seemed  to  demand  repose, 
and  when  he  might  have  anticipated  honours  or 
rewards,  dragged  before  a  popular  assembly,  there 
to  defend  himself  against  impeachment.  His  per- 
son, if  not  dignified,  was  interesting,  and  his  look 
commanding,  as  if  accustomed  to  power."*  He 
laboured  under  great  and  manifest  disadvantages 
both  in  the  manner  in  which  he  appeared  in  the 
House  and  in  the  mode  in  which  he  delivered  his 
defence.  Olive  and  Rumbold,  as  members  of  the 
House,  had  been  enabled  to  reply  from  their  places 
to  their  accusers ;  he,  having  no  place  in  the  House, 
was  obliged  to  take  his  station  where  men  rarely 
appeared  except  to  be  censured  and  browbeaten  by 
the  Speaker.  Olive  was  an  admirable  speaker, 
and  Rumbold  no  mean  debater;  but  Hastings, 
more  a  man  of  the  pen,  untrained  to  any  debating 
or  speaking  except  at  a  council-board,  with  closed 
doors  and  with  only  three  or  four  to  hear  him,  was 
no  parliamentary  orator,  and  never  attempted  to 
make  himself  one.  He  had  written  his  defence, 
and  he  was  to  read  it  like  a  dry  sermon,  and  that 
to  an  assembly  whose  ears  and  eyes  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  almost  nightly  displays  of  men  who, 
whatever  else  they  were  or  were  not,  were  assuredly 
great  masters  of  eloquence.  The  effect  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  cold  and  flat.  The  exposition 
of  his  case  might  be,  and  was,  skilfully  and  clearly 
drawn  up,  but  the  auditory  were  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  have  expositions  read  to  them.  Being 
called  to  the  bar  he  was  allowed  a  chair ;  and  Mr. 
Markham,  (a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,)  who 
had  formerly  been  his  resident  at  Benares,  where 
he  had  performed  the  duty  of  putting  Cheyte  Sing 
under  arrest,  was  allowed  to  attend  on  him  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  him  with  the  documents  or 
papers  he  might  want  while  reading  his  defence. 
After  a  very  short  speech,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  indulgence  the  House  showed  in  hearing  him 
at  that  early  stage  of  the  prosecution,  he  sat  down, 
opened  his  manuscript,  and  began  to  read.  Like 
Olive,  he  referred  to  the  votes  of  thanks,  and  the 
entire  approbation  of  his  conduct,  received  from 
his  employers,  the  court  of  directors.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  his  indisputable  popularity  in  India. 
"  I  left  Bengal,"  said  he,  "  followed  by  the  loudest 
proofs  of  universal  gratitude ;  and  since  I  landed 
in  England  I  have  had  the  unanimous  thanks  of 
the  court  of  directors  for  my  services  of  five-and- 
thirty  years.  Furnished  with  such  proofs  of  the 
approbation  of  those  for  whose  benefit  I  had  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  India,  it  did  not  occur  to  my 
mind  that  any  other  person  could  urge  an  acaisa- 
tion  against  me.  Much  less  did  I  conceive  that 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  could  be  alleged 

*  Sir  N.  Wrasall,  Fotthumoos  Memoin  of  liia  own  time. 
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in  this  House  as  grounds  for  my  impeachment  be- 
fore the  Peers.  Doubtless  in  the  course  of  my 
administration  I  have  committed  many  errors ;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  so  to  conduct  the  government 
of  India  that  it  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  com- 
pany at  home,  while  it  difiPused  repose  and  felicity 
abroad."  He  said  that  he  was  conscious  that  by 
standing  forward  as  he  was  doing  he  might  furnish 
proofs  of  his  own  misconduct ;  that,  however,  he 
was  willing  to  disclose  the  facts  and  measures  that 
took  place  while  he  held  the  first  office  in  Bengal, 
whatever  personal  disadvantages  might  accrue 
therefrom.  After  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
accusations,  he  began  to  read  separate  answers  to 
each  of  the  charges.  But  by  this  time  he  had 
read  himself  hoarse,  and  he  felt  exhausted.  Mr. 
Markham,  therefore,  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
made  the  matter  still  colder  and  flatter,  by  read- 
ing a  composition  not  his  own,  and  in  defence  of 
another  person.  When  more  than  five  hours  had 
been  thus  employed,  and  when  so  many  members 
had  been  read  out,  that  the  House,  from  a  very  full 
one,  had  become  almost  empty,  Pitt  moved  an  ad- 
journment. Two  more  days  dragged  heavily  on 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  at  the  request  of  Hast- 
ings his  defence  was  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members.  He  ought  to  have  begun  with  this  re- 
quest instead  of  ending  with  it ;  he  ought  never  to 
have  attempted  trying  the  patience  of  that  assem- 
bly with  the  reading ;  for,  after  hearing  the  long 
defence,  or  parts  of  it,  most  members  would  consi- 
der themselves  exonerated  from  the  task  of  pe- 
rusing it  afterwards  in  print.  From  various  cir- 
cumstances, one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  Hast- 
ings had  left  his  shrewdness  and  his  wits  behind 
him  at  Calcutta,  or  that,  after  developing  them- 
selves and  growing  to  maturity  under  the  bright 
and  fervid  sky  of  India,  they  were  affected  by 
English  clouds  and  fogs.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
he  had  gone  to  India  a  mere  stripling ;  that  he 
had  passed  his  youth  and  the  best  of  his  manhood 
out  of  England ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  in  India  by  council  minutes, 
dispatches,  and  correspondence,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  England  by  parliaments,  de- 
bates, and  the  nice  balancing  of  parties,  with  a  free 
press  in  the  one  case,  and  no  press  at  all  in  the 
other,  are  two  very  different  things ;  yet  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  man  with  a  sagacity  and 
genius  that  had  triumphed  over  many  new  and  un- 
foreseen difficulties,  and  that  had  led  him  through 
many  a  labyrinth  in  the  East,  would  not  have  been 
long  in  hitting  upon  the  right  path  at  home.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  what  was  said  of  him  was 
correct ; — that,  having  passed  his  best  years  out  of 
his  native  country,  he  knew  London  and  parlia- 
ment only  by  description,  and  that,  having  trained 
himself  thoroughly  to  one  system,  which  was  in 
good  part  of  his  own  creating,  he  was  slow  in 
catching  the  step  of  movements  new  to  him,  and 
regulated  by  numerous  and  independent  agencies. 
On  the  Ist  of  June  Burke  brought  forward  the 


first  charge — the  Rohilla  war.  The  House  was 
pretty  full  at  the  usual  hour  of  business,  but  he 
intreated  a  pause  for  a  few  minutes ;  wishing,  he 
said,  that  the  members  present  might  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  importance  of  the  matter.  When  he 
saw  that  the  benches  were  crowded  he  rose,  and, 
with  more  oratorical  form  than  would  please  the 
present  times,  he  began  his  speech  by  a  solemn 
invocation  to  British  justice.  He  solemnly  dis- 
claimed any  personal  motive  or  any  private  male- 
volence. "  My  anger,"  said  he,  "  is  not  a  private, 
but  a  public  resentment.  Not  all  the  political 
changes  of  administration  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed during  the  last  five  years— neither  summer 
retirement,  nor  winter  occupation,  nor  the  snow 
which  nature  has  plentifully  showered  on  my  head 
during  that  period — none  of  these  has  had  power 
to  cool  the  anger  which  as  a  public  man  I  feel,  but 
which  in  my  individual  capacity  I  never  have 
nourished  for  a  single  instant."  He  drew  a  vivid 
but  certainly  over-poetical  picture  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Rohillas  previous  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  troops  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and  the 
company ;  and,  with  a  bold  flight  of  imagination, 
he  described  that  race  as  having  been  annihilated ; 
the  fact  being,  that,  after  the  one  battle,  the  Ro- 
hillas, as  far  as  life  was  concerned,  suffered  little 
or  nothing,  retreating  with  a  good  face  to  the  foe, 
and  then  retiring  with  their  wives  and  families  to 
seek  some  other  settlement  with  the  same  strong 
arm  with  which  they  had  settled  themselves  in 
Rohilcund  some  forty  years  before.  The  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  out-numbered  them 
at  about  the  rate  of  twenty-five  to  one,  who  were 
anxious  for  their  expulsion,  and  who  preferred  the 
government  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude — though  they  had 
afterwards  no  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  choice  or  preference — were,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  real  sufferers  by  the  barbarities  of  the 
nabob's  troops ;  it  was  their  houses  Colonel  Cham- 
pion saw  burning, — it  was  their  pleasant  villages 
and  well-cultivated  fields,  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, that  he  attempted  to  save  (not  less  from  his 
own  feelings  than  from  the  feelings  and  express 
commands  of  the  governor-general)  from  the  in- 
sane fury  of  Sujah  Dowlah ;  but  upon  this  class 
Burke  neither  in  his  article  of  charge  nor  in  his 
speech  lavished  any  sympathy.  At  the  time  the 
arrangements  were  entered  into  with  Sujah  Dow- 
lah the  power  of  making  peace  and  war  with  *'  the 
infidels  in  India"  was  still  in  the  company,  sub- 
ject to  no  control  of  the  British  ministry.  Hast- 
ings had,  indeed,  proceeded  without  orders  even 
from  the  company;  but  the  company  wanted 
money ;  he  got  them  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  besides 
freeing  them  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
considerable  part  of  their  troops,  and,  after  some 
of  their  ordinary  vacillations,  quibbles,  and  contra- 
dictions, they  approved  and  sanctioned  all  that  had 
been  done.  In  truth,  their  approbation  was  given 
to  this  Rohilla  war  the  moment  they  accepted  the 
money  for  which  Hastings  had  entered  upon  it. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  was  one  of  the 
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weakest  of  all  the  charges.  The  reason  why  Burke 
placed  it  in  the  van  of  his  battle  was  evidently 
this :  Dundas  in  one  of  his  resolutions  had  strongly 
condemned  the  war  in  Rohilcund,  and  he  must 
either  abide  by  that  former  opinion  or  incur  the 
imputation  of  inconsistency.  This  was  urged  with 
all  the  powers  of  rhetoric.  The  treasurer  of  the 
navy  and  arbiter  of  Indian  atfairs  was  not  discon- 
certed. "  I  admit,"  said  he,  '*  that  these  animad- 
versions seem  to  be  warranted  by  my  conduct  in 
1782;  but,  though  I  then  moved  for  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's recall,  I  did  it  solely  on  grounds  of  expe- 
diency, and  not  with  the  slightest  intention  of  in- 
stituting criminal  proceedings."  He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  did  not  even  now  approve  either  the 
justice  or  the  policy  of  the  Rohilla  war.  "  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected,"  said  he,  "  that  since  that 
period  Mr.  Hastings  has  been  appointed  by  act  of 
parliament  governor-general  of  Bengal.  I  consi- 
der his  appointment  as  a  tacit,  if  not  avowed,  par- 
don for  acts  which  preceded  it.  Subsequently  he 
has  rendered  the  most  splendid  services  to  his 
country.  An  impeachment,  therefore,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  upon  this  article,  would  be  unrea- 
sonable, and  injurious  to  our  interests  in  the  East." 
Pitt  did  not  open  his  lips ;  but  when  the  division 
came  he  voted  with  Dundas.  But  that  division 
was  still  far  off.  The  debate  lasted  till  half- past 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  being  renewed 
on  the  following  evening,  it  did  not  terminate  till 
half-past  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
of  June.  In  this  debate  a  first  appearance  was 
made  by  a  young  man  who  came  into  the  House 
with  a  brilliant  reputation  from  Eton  and  the  uni- 
versity. This  was  Lord  Morningtau,  now  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  who  was  destined  to  fill, 
only  twelve  years  later,  the  place  which  Hastings 
had  occupied  in  India.  He  spoke  ably  in  de- 
fence of  the  late  governor-general,  and  joined  the 
master  of  the  rolls  in  making  severe  reflections  on 
Lord  North,  who,  though  he  did  not  vote,  spoke 
against  Hastings  and  the  Rohilla  war,  which  he 
had  winked  at  when  it  happened.  The  queen's 
solicitor-general,  who  again  took  a  strong  and  even 
violent  part  against  Hastings,  admitted  that,  though 
every  other  individual  present  should  join  against 
that  gentleman,  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
must  vote  for  his  acquittal  on  ,the  actual  charge. 
Poor  North,  indeed,  whose  spirits  were  depressed 
and  whose  wit  or  humour  was  damped  by  the  fast 
approaches  of  a  terrible  calamity — total  blindness 
— was  assailed  almost  as  much  as  Hastings.  And 
there  seemed  some  ground  for  these  attacks,  as, 
though  he  now  condemned  the  Rohilla  war  as 
deserving  impeachment,  he  had,  after  that  war, 
and  between  the  years  1774  and  1781,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  allowed  Hastings  to  be 
thrice  named  by  parliament  Governor-General  of 
Bengal.  In  his  defence,  North  said  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  procure,  by  means  of  the  court  of 
directors — the  only  means  that  could  then  have 
been  legally  employed — ^his  immediate  recall ;  and 
that  his  endeavours  were  defeated  by  the  court  of 


East  Indian  proprietors,  who  insisted  that  Hastings 
should  be  continued.  These  facts  could  not  be 
disputed,  but  they  could  be  conveniently  forgotten 
by  his  assailants.  Public  political  memory  is  eyen 
a  more  treacherous  thing  than  private  memory. 
Nothing  80  easy  as  to  forget  and  confound  events 
and  circumstances,  or  to  make  other  men  forget 
and  confound  them.  Thus  many  members  in  the 
House  would  be  altogether  oblivious  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  controlling  powers  of  ministers 
at  two  different  epochs,  and  might  fancy  that  the 
power  now  vested  in  ministers  by  Pitt's  India 
Bill  was  not  greater  than  that  which  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  Lord  North,  and  that  therefore  his  lord- 
ship might  have  recalled  Flastings  if  he  had  chosen, 
which  certainly  was  not  the  case.  North  withdrew 
before  the  question  was  put  from  the  chair ;  but 
this  might  proceed  more  from  illness  and  weariness 
than  from  any  other  cause.  When  debates  lasted 
till  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  there  was  sel- 
dom a  very  numerous  attendance  at  the  division. 
On  the  present  occasion  there  had  been  nearly  a 
full  House  when  Burke  began  his  grand  but  too 
long  speech ;  but  from  200  to  300  members  were 
wearied  out  and  went  home  to  their  beds  before 
he  got  to  the  end  of  it.  Hastings's  now  printed 
defence  was  harshly  criticised  both  by  Burke  and 
by  Hardinge.  The  queen's  lawyer  said — ^**  I  see 
in  it  a  perfect  character,  drawn  by  the  culprit 
himself;  and  that  character  is  his  own.  Con- 
scious triumph  in  the  ability  and  success  of  all 
his  measures  pervades  every  sentence.  Not  a 
crime  remains.  All  is  talent  conducted  by  wis- 
dom and  virtue."  Francis  gratified  his  revenge 
by  a  terrible  speech.  He  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  as  he  had  been  six  years  in  India, 
and  was  supposed  to  know  the  subject  thoroughly ; 
but  there  was  that  in  his  history,  in  his  Indian  ad- 
ventures, and  in  his  personal  and  deadly  animosity 
against  Hastings,  which  ought  to  have  detracted 
from  the  weight  and  value  of  everything  he  said. 
Wyndham,  Wilbraham,  Powis,  Anstruther,  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Taylor,  and  many  others,  including 
Fox,  the  greatest  of  them,  spoke  on  the  same  side  : 
on  tlie  other  side  Dundas  was  supported  by  Lord 
Mornington,  Lord  Mulgrave,  William  Grenville, 
Burton,  Scott,  and  many  others,  including  Wil- 
berforce,  who  continued  his  close  friendship  with 
Pitt,  and  who  had  by  this  time  made  himself  a 
very  accomplished  speaker,  whose  clear  and  melo- 
dious voice  was  always  listened  to  with  pleaiEture, 
and  with  the  greater  attention  from  the  notion  that 
he  very  often  took  his  cue  from  the  premier.* 

When  the  division,  long  and  clamorously  called 
for  from  every  part  of  the  House,  did  at  length  take 
place,  Burke's  motion,  declaring  that  there  was 
ground  for  charging  Warren  Hastings,  &c.,  with 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  on  the  matter  of  the 

*  Id  the  spring  of  the  prcaeut  year  we  find  Wilberforcc,  thoagK 
**  au  alU'red  man,"  and  vi:iitioi;  tho  bishops  to  concert  with  them 
the  establishment  of  an  association  for  the  discouragement  of  vioe, 
say  ins  in  his  Diar>'— "  Thougii  I  had  told  Pitt  that  1  could  not 
]iromise  him  unqualified  support,  /  was  tvrprised  tojind  how  general^ 
we  agreed." 
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Rohilla  war,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  fifty- 
two,  the  numbers  being  119  against  61.  The 
friends  of  Hastings  hailed  the  result  as  a  triumph ; 
and,  if  they  did  not  expect  that  the  whole  proceed- 
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ing  would  be  quashed  at  once,  they  confidently  an- 
ticipated that  the  next  charge  would  undergo  a  like 
defeat,  and  that  Burke  would  then  give  up  the 
prosecution  in  despair.  The  talk  in  clubs  and 
drawing-rooms  was,  that  the  king's  estimation  of 
Warren  Hastings  would  soon  be  seen  in  his  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage,  and  in  his  introduction  to 
his  majesty's  privy  council,  and  a  seat  at  the  board 
of  control,  from  which  he  would  again  regulate  the 
empire  in  the  East.  Nay,  the  gossips  par  excel- 
lence^ those  men  that  whisper  in  corners  with 
mysterious  and  portentous  looks,  denoting  that 
they  know  a  great  deal  more  than  they  choose  to 
tell,  even  affirmed  that  the  title  was  chosen  and  the 
patent  all  but  ready — ^that  Hastings  was  to  take 
his  title  from  the  seat  of  his  ancestors — that  he  was 
to  be  Baron  Daylesford.  And  there  was  far  better 
foundation  for  these  reports  than  club-house  gossips 
usually  trade  upon.  It  was  certain  that  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  peerage  was  the  censure  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  it  was  known  that  Lord  Thur- 
low  had  expressed  his  contempt  for  this  objection 
even  before  Burke's  failure  in  the  Rohilla  charge, 
and  had  told  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that,  if 
he  was  afraid  of  the  Commons  and  their  recorded 
votes  and  resolutions,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
him  as  lord  chancellor  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
from  obeying  the  king's  pleasure  about  a  peerage 
patent.  There  were  still,  however,  some  heads 
shaken  in  the  manner  of  Lord  Burleigh>*hc 
were  still  some  doubts  expressed  wheth^r^'iftfouj 


suit  Dundas  to  have  Hastings  at  the  board  of  con- 
trol, or  whether  it  would  square  with  the  calcu- 
lating policy  of  Pitt  to  persevere  in  crushing 
Burke's  charges,  and  thereby  bring  odious  popular 
charges  upon  himself,  for  the  nation  was  roused, 
and,  though  the  people  might  not  understand  the 
complicated  business,  they  were  quite  capable  of 
being  excited  by  Buike's  eloquence,  and  by  the 
pictures  he  had  drawn  and  would  still  draw  of 
cruelty  and  oppression.  And,  in  eflPect,  the  fair 
prospects  of  the  late  governor-general  were  soon 
overcast.  On  the  13th  of  June,  immediately  after 
the  Whitsuntide  recess,  Fox  brought  forward  the 
second  article  of  charge ;  namely,  the  treatment  of 
Cheyte  Sing,  Prince  or  Zemindar  of  Benares. 
The  attendance  fell  short  of  the  numbers  present  at 
the  preceding  debate  ;  but  there  was  still  a  pretty 
full  House,  and  a  great  anxiety  to  hear  what  side 
the  premier  would  take  on  this  occasion.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Dundas,  none  of  the  individuals  on  the  treasury- 
bench  knew,  at  the  moment  when  the  debate  began, 
how  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  vote, 
or  what  sentiments  he  would  deliver.  This  anxiety, 
however,  was  soon  removed,  for  Pitt,  who  had  sat 
silent  during  the  previous  discussion,  rose  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  debate,  after  Fox  and  Francis 
had  spoken.  He  declared  that  he  had  attentively 
studied  the  whole  subject,  and  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  governor-general  was  fully 
justified  in  calling  on  Cheyte  Sing  for  aid,  both  in 
money  and  in  men ;  that  he  was  equally  justified 
in  imposing  fines  when  that  assistance  was  contu- 
maciously withheld  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  governor-general,  his  firmness,  decision,  and 
vast  resources  of  mind,  during  all  the  dangers  of 
the  insurrection,  called  for  the  highest  admiration 
and  praise.  With  a  commanding  flow  of  words,  he 
accused  Burke  and  Fox  both  of  oratorical  exagge- 
ration and  of  party  misrepresentation ;  but  the 
bitterest  part  of  his  speech  was  reserved  for  the 
bitter  Francis,  who  had  seconded  the  present  mo- 
tion. Pitt  reprobated  the  malignant  spirit  of  that 
ex-member  of  the  supreme  council,  questioned  the 
rectitude  of  his  character,  and  censured  his  conduct 
both  in  India  and  in  that  House,  as  being  as  dis- 
honest as  it  was  malignant.  But  the  ears  of  the 
friends  of  Hastings  had  scarcely  drunk  in  these 
pleasant  sounds  ere  the  premier  filled  them  with 
much  less  welcome  notes.  Having  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  middle  course,  to  a  miserable  compro- 
mise, not  between  right  and  wrong,  but  between 
what  he  considered  as  expedient  and  profitable, 
and  what  the  country  considered  as  wrong,  Pitt 
went  on  to  say  that,  i  hough  Hastings  unquestion- 
ably had  the  right  of  demanding  aid  and  imposing 
fines,  he  thought  that  the  fines  he  had  imposed 
were  too  great  in  amount,  and  his  behaviour  too 
severe  on  the  occasion.  It  appears  that  these 
words  dropped  from  him  hesitatingly,  and  with  a 
look  that  seemed  to  say  he  would  blush  if  his  hard, 
fltiflf  face  were  capable  of  blushing ;  but  that  he 
^fterwv^s  added,  with  a  little  more  enerey — "  The 
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fine  imi)08ed  on  Cheyte  Sing  was  exorbitant,  un- 
just, tyrannical.  I  therefore  shall  agree  to  the 
motion  before  the  House.  But  I  confine  myself 
solely  to  the  exorbitancy  of  the  fine,  approving  every 
preceding  as  well  as  subsequent  part  of  the  late 
governor-general's  conduct  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  transaction."*  This  was  all  the  argument 
he  used  to  reconcile  his  numerous  followers  and 
retainers  who  had  gone  down  to  vote  for  Hastings, 
but  must  now  trim  their  sails  for  a  different  tack, 
and  vote  against  him.  The  great  flock  were  ready 
to  follow  the  great  bell-wether ;  but  there  were  men 
who  could  not  so  easily  reconcile  their  inclinations 
and  their  consciences.  Pitt's  own  near  relative, 
Mr.  William  Grenville,  his  bosom  friend  and  pro- 
iegey  Arden,  attorney-general,  and  Lord  Mulgrave, 
who  were  seated  near  the  minister,  protested  that 
they  must  differ  from  him ;  that,  as  honest  men, 
they  could  not  think  Hastings  deserving  of  im- 
peachment on  this  charge,  or  concur  in  the  vote. 
There  was  murmuring  and  whispering  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  ministerial  benches.  Wilber- 
force,  who,  with  all  his  humanity,  believed  that 
the  conduct  of  Hastings  was  in  part  justifiable  and 
in  part  excusable,  and  who  had  been  taught  so  to 
believe  by  his  friend  Pitt — for  his  own  thoughts  at 
the  time  were  more  engaged  about  a  scheme  for 
putting  down  vice  by  means  of  bishops  and  royal 
proclamations,  than  about  the  affairs  of  India — was 
evidently  puzzled  and  confused.  Pitt,  quitting  his 
seat,  sat  for  some  time  by  Wilberforce's  side  ex- 
plaining his  unexpected  conduct,  justifying  it  on 
scruples  of  conscience  which  he  knew  would  have 
their  weight  on  his  conscientious  and  devout  friend, 
and  very  earnestly  declaring  that  this  business  of 
Benares  was  too  body  and  that  he  had  found  it 
impossible  to  stand  any  longer  by  Hastings.  He 
succeeded  in  convincing  Wilberforce  of  the  since- 
rity and  purity  of  his  motives  ;t  but  in  the  minds 

*  Hastings,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  India,  written  a  few  days  after 
thi4  debatOf  savs — "  You  wiU  hear  from  othen  what  justice  I  have 
received.  Wil^  ministry  nnd  opposition  both  nnited  a^^inst  me  I 
have  been  declared  g:uiUv  of  a  lu|{h  crime  and  misdemeanor,  in 
haviag  intended  to  exact  a  fine  too  large  for  the  offcuce — the  ofTcnce 
beinR  admitted  to  merit  a  fine— from  Cheyte  Sing.  This  has  given 
conMfquence  to  my  accuser,  who  was  sinking  inio  infkmv,  and  bad 
cirvry  reason  to  expect  punishment  for  the  biiseness  and  ialaehoods  of 
his  charges  against  me.  It  is  new  to  me  to  see  a  criminal  prosceu- 
tion  hang  over  a  man's  head  the  length  of  a  chancery  suit  in  a 
Und  where  the  laws  will  not  permit  tho  jury  to  sleep  over  a  trial  for 
murder."— 2<et(«r  to  Mr.  Thtmion,  dated  I9th  July,  1786,  as  given  by 
Oleigt  L{fe. 

t  AVe  glean  these  partiuulars  from  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, who,  we  divine,  has  had  family  sources  of  information  and 
ample  means  of  hearing  Mr.  Wilberforce's  sentiments  from  his  own 
lips.  Ho  says  that  that  good  man  used  often  to  relate  the  events  of 
this  remarkable  night,  and  describe  the  amazement  of  the  House 
at  Pitt's  unexpected  conduct.  Tbe  sous  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the 
authors  and  «iitors  of  his  Life  and  Correspondence  seldom  deign  to 
notice  such  profane  matters.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  in  any  other 
caso  seven  long  volumes  (there  are  five  of  the  Life  and  two  of  the 
letters)  relating  to  a  public  man  so  destitute  of  information  about 
public  aflairs.  In  openmg  the  Life  at  this  particular  point  we  find 
quotations  from  Mr..Wilberforce's  diarv  like  the«e :— *'  Oh,  give  me 
a  new  heart,  and  put  a  right  spirit  wiifiin  me,  tliat  I  may  keep  thy 
statutes  and  do  them.*' — "  Near  three  hours  going  to  and  seeing 
Albion  Mill.  Did  not  think  of  God."—"  Meditation;  what  shaU  I  do 
to  be  saved  ;"— '*  2Srd.  Thought  too  faintly.  Meditation  ;  heart  de- 
ceitful above  all  things. — ^25th.  1  this  day  received  the  sacrament." — 
Things  proper  for  Mr.  Wilberlorce  to  note  in  private  memoranda,  but 
iteitlier  proper  nor  profitable  to  others,  and  which  we  scarcely  think 
he  himself  would  ever  have  consented  to  publish.  A  great  part  of  the 
Life  is  made  up  out  of  these  disjointed  notes.  In  looking  into  llie 
Oirreapondence  wc  do  not  find  one  syUable  about  the  Benares  charge 
und  his  friend  Pitt's  conduct  ujh;u  it.    Tii9  shortest  notO|  struck  o(T 


of  Other  men  the  course  he  took  continued  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  very  cfifferent  manner,  and  few  but 
those  who  were  sold  body  and  soul  to  the  minister 
had  the  face  to  deny  that  his  conduct,  if  nothing 
worse,  was  mean  and  evasive.  Even  Major  Scott  was 
listened  to  when  he  reprobated  the  paltry  quibbling, 
and  said  that  the  minister,  after  acknowledging 
the  transcendant  services  of  Hastings,  was  now 
abandoning  him  to  his  enemies,  on  account,  as  he 
said,  of  the  quantum  of  a  fine,  levied,  not  from  any 
corrupt  motive,  but  for  the  public  service,  in  a 
moment  of  danger  and  distress.  Dempster,'  a 
Scotch  member  and  country  gentleman,  who  had 
usually  voted  with  the  party  of  Fox  and  Burke, 
maintained  that  Hastings  had  been  the  saviour  of 
our  possessions  in  the  East ;  and  that  the  only  fault 
he  had  committed  was  in  returning  to  this  country 
with  a  very  limited  fortune.  Dundas,  to  whom 
unfavourable  suspicions  attached,  perhaps  more 
closely  even  than  to  Pitt,  never  openai  his  lips  dur- 
ing the  debate — but  when  the  division  came  he 
voted  with  the  premier.  That  division  affords  a 
curious  index  to  the  state  of  conscience  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Exactly  the  same  numbers — 
119 — ^that  had  acquitted  Hastings  on  the  Rob  ilia 
charge  voted  him  guilty  on  this  Benares  charge, 
the  minority  voting  in  his  favour  being  19. 
According  to  the  calculation  of  a  member  who 
voted  in  the  minority,  full  fifty  individuals  followed 
the  voice  and  signal  of  Pitt  without  conviction, 
examination,  or  hesitation.  "  Every  first  minister 
of  England,"  says  this  worthy  member,  who  is 
neither  so  dull  nor  quite  so  incorrect  as  he  has  been 
represented,  "must  be  able  to  rely  on  such  a 
phalanx,  who  ask  no  questions:  such  is  neces- 
sarily the  genius  of  our  government  and  constitu- 
tion in  practice,  though  not  in  theory."*  The 
friends  of  Hastings,  all  the  members  representing 
the  India  interest,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
give  a  general  support  to  administration,  and  who 
on  some  other  questions  had  been  just  as  subser* 
vient  to  Pitt,  exclaimed  against  the  baseness  of 
those  who  had  followed  him  on  this  occasion,  and 
attributed  to  the  premier  and  to  Dundas  the  selfish 
motives  which  others  suspected  them  of;  that  is  to 
say,  they  accused  the  head  of  the  government  and 
the  head  of  the  board  of  control  of  a  jealousy  and 

at  the  moment,  would  have  been  interesting;.  At  tlie  end  of  the  Life, 
among  two  or  three  scanty  reminisicences.  we  find  the  following, 
without  date — *'  Oh.  how  little  justice  was  done  to  Pitt  on  Warren 
Hastings's  business  !  People  were  asking  what  could  make  Pitt 
support  him  on  this  point  and  on  that,  as  if  he  was  acting  from  poli- 
liciii  raotivt^  ;  whereas  he  was  alwnyi  weighing  in  every  narUcular 
M-liether  Hastings  had  exceeded  the  discretionary  power  lodged  in 
him.  I  well  remember— I  could  swear  to  it  now— Pitt  listening 
most  attentively  to  some  facts  which  were  coming  out  eiUier  in  the 
first  or  second  case.  He  beckoned  me  over,  and  went  with  mo  be> 
hind  the  chair,  and  said,  '  Does  not  this  look  very  ill  to  you  ?* 
'  Verv  bad,  indeed.'  He  then  returned  t(t  his  place,  and  made  hi« 
speecln,  giving  up  Hastings's  case.  He  paid  as  much  impartial  atten- 
tion to  it  as  if  he  were  a  juryman.** 

•  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  Po;$thumous  Memoirs.  The  baronet,  how- 
ever, seems  to  confess  that,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  the 
House  assumed  a  judicial  capacity, 'and  ^where  the  character,  the 
fortune,  and,  it  might  be.  even  the  life  of  an  eminent  man  were  con- 
cerned, "  more  severe  scruples  might  have  directed  their  votes.'* 
"These  reflections,"  he  continues,  "derive  strength,  if  Me  consider 
that  the  far  greater  number  of  tho^  who  divided  with  Pitt  were  men 
of  hii^h  birth  and  indep<'ndent  fortunes,  tliough  not,  it  may  be 
thouglit,  of  iudejtcuduttt  minda." 
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fear  of  the  late  governor- general.  This  was  Hast- 
ings's own  conviction,  an(khe  never  afterwards 
forgave  Pitt.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  must 
continue  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  notion,  at 
least  in  as  far  as  relates  to  the  premier,  who, 
though  his  ruling  passion  might  be  the  avarice  of 
power,  could  scarcely  feel  either  fear  or  jealousy 
of  Hastings.  Our  doubt  scarcely  extends  to 
Dundas.  We  also  admit  that,  if  Hastings's  vio- 
lent advocate  Thurlow — a  man,  seemingly,  violent 
in  everything — really  acted  in  the  way  he  is  said 
to  have  done,  and  had  hinted  that  Hastings  might 
have  a  peerage  without  the  interference  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Pitt  may  have  been 
actuated  by  rage  and  indignation  at  what  he  would 
certainly  consider  an  encroachment  on  his  rights 
and  province  as  premier.  This  greatest  of  peer- 
makers  never  could  bear  a  peer  to  be  made  except 
at  his  own  selection  and  recommendation.  This, 
indeed,  had  long  been  an  established  part  of  official 
prerogative;  but  perhaps  no  prime  minister  had 
ever  guarded  it  so  jealously  as  Pitt.  The  worst 
impression,  however,  remained;  and  Hastings's 
friends  did  not  content  themselves  with  enter- 
taining it  in  secret.  Out  of  doors,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  they  ^attributed  the  conduct  of  the 
premier  to  motives  of  the  basest  jealousy;  they 
declared  it  was  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  pro- 
tection and  support  that  they  had  urged  Burke  to 
bring  forward  the  charges  with  which  he  had  been 
80  long  menacing  the  governor-general ;  and  that 
it  was  in  this  confidence  that  their  friend  had  been 
persuaded  to  come  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons 
-with  a  hasty  and  premature  defence.*  On  the 
14th  of  June,  tlie  very  day  after  the  decision 
of  the  Commons  on  the  Benares  charge,  Hastings 
presented  to  his  majesty  a  splendid  diamond,  sent 

•  Ann.  Rrgitt.  It  appean  tliat  Hiistingt  himwlf  never  felt  half 
the  aniniMiW  aninst  Dundaa  that  he  felt  againat  Pitt— that  he 
alwavs  conaideriid  that  the  great  wrong  done  him  was  by  the  pnnnier. 
In  a  letter  written  manv  yean  after  and  onlv  four  months  before  his 
death.  Hastings  tells  Mr.  E.  B.  Impey.  tne  son  of  his  old  ftiend 
Sir  ElUah.  that  he  will  give  him  "a  well-attested  anecdote."  and 
then  adds:—*'  Previous  to  the  day  on  which  the  article  of  Benaies 
was  debated  the  ministeriitl  memb«rs  bad  reeeived  instructions  to  give 
their  votes  against  it.  At  m  early  homr  of  that  moruma  Mr.  Dwtdat 
eaUed  tm  Mr.  Pitt,  awoke  Mm  frtm  hu  sleep,  and  engaged  him  ta  a  con- 
tett  of  three  homrs'  darad'on,  which  ended  m  an  imtjeniun  of  the  minis- 
teriat  inttmctionsy  of  which  it  was  my  chance  to  be  apprised  the  same 
morning.'*  The  inversion  of  the  wotd  of  command  to  the  ministerial 
members  is  quite  certain,  and  was  made  evident  in  the  debate  and  in 
some  converK&tion  across  tiie  table  after  the  division.  It  was  this 
that  caused  the  amaxement  and  awakened  the  scruples  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforoe.  Prom  this  pasMage  in  one  of  tlie  last  letters  Hastings  ever 
wrote,  it  should  appear  that  he  firmly  believed  that  in  this  matter 
Dnndas  had  led  Pitt,  and  not  Pitt  Dundas.  Hastings  states  repeatedly 
that  he  was  all  along  looking  to  a  seat  at  the  board  of  control,  and  to 
the  principal  management  of  Indian  affairs,  as  a  proper  reward  for 
his  past  services.  Now,  Dundas  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
bear  any  brother  near  his  throne,  or  to  be  over-scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  extinguish  so  dangerous  a  rival  as  Hastings. 

From  pride,  and  perhaps  from  some  better  motives,  or  it  might  be 
also  ttom  a  conviction  that  his  trouble  would  be  thrown  away,  as  he 
had  litUe  money  and  no  patronage,  the  ex-govemor-general  did  not 
try  to  make  a  party  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons.  He  says :— "  I  have 
not  solicited,  nor  will  I,  the  interest  of  a  single  member  of  the  House, 
and  after  wliat  has  passed  am  indifforent  about  the  issue,  provided  only 
it  be  speedy.  It  hurts  me,  I  own.  to  be  tried  by  judges  who  vote  with 
their  party  in  a  judicial  as  they  do  in  a  political  question ;  yet  people 
talk  of  it  as  a  thing  of  course.  In  the  mean  time  my  prosecutors  (for 
they  are  many,  and  they  are  also  my  judges)  Ul  the  papers  with  the 
most  wicked  lies  to  influence  the  public  against  me,  and  my  friends 
tell  me  that  I  must  not  give  myself  anv  concern  about  them ;  yet 
ev9rybudu  believes  every  ealum*y  so  nttereiy  if  they  do  not  t^ffbet  them- 
eetves,  their  Jriends,  and  cwiiKxw)M."-.jLtfttn-  to  Mr,  Thompsom,  19th 
July,  1786. 

VOL.  n. 


by  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  who  had  contrived  to 
act  a  neutral  part  during  the  last  war,  but  who  was 
anxious  for  the  friendship  of  the  English  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  not  to  be  the 
conqueror  of  the  Carnatic  or  the  Northern  Circars. 
It  is  said  that  the  Nizam  had  transmitted  the  pre- 
cious jewel  to  Calcutta ;  that  it  did  not  arrive  Uiere 
until  after  Hastings  had  quitted  the  Ganges ;  that 
the  packet  containing  the  diamond  was  sent  after 
the  governor-general  by  the  first  good  ship ;  that 
it  did  not  reach  him  till  the  2nd  of  June,  when 
the  Rohilla  chai^  was  pending ;  that  a  variety  of 
casual  circumstances  had  hindered  the  presentation 
to  the  king  till  the  14th ;  and  that  it  was  then  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Sydney  at  a  levee,  at  which  Hast- 
ings was  present.  It  was  also  said  that  the  bulse,  or 
purse,  beside  the  diamond  of  great  size  and  value, 
contained  a  letter  from  the  Nizam  to  his  majesty, 
which  clearly  showed  that  the  present  proceeded 
from  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  the  Indian 
prince,  and  that  the  late  governor-general  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the  affair  except  as 
having  been  chosen  as  the  proper  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  the  present.  All  this  might  be 
perfectly  true,  but  the  diamond  was  nevertheless 
pres|pted  at  an  unlucky  moment.  Two  nights 
after,  when  Major  Scott  was  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  some  alarming  circumstances  in 
Bengal,  and  to  some  suspicious  preparations 
making  in  the  Mauritius  by  the  French,  Sheridan 
said  that  the  only  extraordinary  news  that  he  had 
heard  of  was  the  arrival  of  an  extraordinary  large 
diamond,  said  to  have  been  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty at  an  extraordinary  and  critical  period,  and— 
which  was  also  extraordinary — ^presented  by  an 
individual  charged,  by  that  House,  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors !  Scott  harangued,  ex- 
plained, and  read  letters  in  confirmation  of  his 
assertions,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  caricaturists, 
pamphleteers,  news-writers,  song-writers,  and  epi- 
gram-makers of  the  day  caught  up  the  story,  and 
by  the  united  means  of  their  various  arts  spread  it 
rapidly  over  town  and  country.  The  "  mysterious 
diamonds,"  meant  to  check  '*  the  impending  vote," 
were  put  into  smart  satires  and  decent  verses  by 
the  authors  of  the  RoUiad,  and  into  coarser  verses 
by  authors  of  less  repute.  The  diamonds  were 
sung  about  the  streets  and  stuck  up  in  the  print- 
sellers'  windows.  The  Nizam's  unit  was  multiplied 
ad  infinitum — there  was  no  end  to  the  diamonds ! 
One  ingenious  caricaturist  represented  on  one  side 
of  his  picture  the  king  on  his  knees,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  and  on  the  other  Warren  Has- 
tings pitching  diamonds  into  his  majesty's  opened 
mouth.  Another  artist  represented  the  king  with 
crown  and  sceptre  huddled  in  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
Hastings  wheeling  him  off,  with  a  label  from  his 
mouth  saying,  **  What  a  man  buys  he  may  seU." 
Luckily  for  the  droll  who  made  the  hit,  and  money 
by  it,  there  chanced  to  be  exhibiting  in  town  a 
man  that  pretended  to  masticate  and  digest  the 
hardest  stones,  and  the  walls  of  London  were  pla- 
carded with  invitations  to  the  curious,  headed 
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"  The  Great  Stone-Eater."  The  king  waa  drawn 
with  a  diamond  hetween  his  teeth  and  a  heap  of 
diamonds  before  him»  and  underneath  was  written, 
"  The  Greatest  Stone-Eater.'* 

The  proceedings  against  Hastings  went  no  fur- 
ther this  session,  which  was  terminated  by  proro* 
gation  on  the  1 1th  of  July.  We  must  now  mipgle 
what  remains  [of  that  desperately  long  affair  with 
our  narrative  of  other  events,  which  are  neither 
very  numerous  nor  veiy  important,  until  we  come 
to  the  great  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  as  the  king  on  his  return 
from  Windsor  was  alighting  at  the  garden  door 
leading  from  the  park  into  St.  James's  Palace,  a 
female,  who  had  placed  herself  by  the  door,  pre- 
sented a  petition,  and,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving it,  struck  at  hin^  with  a  knife  which  she 
had  previously  kept  concealed.  She  aimed  at  the 
heart,  but  the  blade  being  weak  in  the  middle 
from  frequent  grinding,  doubled  or  bent,  and  the 
king  stepped  back  without  receiving  the  slightest 
wound.  Before  the  maniac  could  repeat  the  stroke 
one  of  the  king's  yeomen  of  the  guard  caught  her 
arm,  and  one  of  Uie  king's  footmen  wrenched  the 
knife  from  her  hand.  The  king's  nerves  were  not 
easily  shaken :  he  said — "  I  am  not  hurt-j-take 
care  of  the  poor  woman — do  not  hurt  her."  On 
being  examined  before  the  privy  council  it  appeared 
that  her  name  was  Margaret  Nicholson,  that  she 
came  from  Stockton-upon-Tees,  that  she  was  a 
common  needlework-woman  and  very  mad,  having 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  the  crown  of  England 
was  by  right  hers,  and  that  England  would  be 
drowned  in  blood  for  a  thousand  generations  if  she 
did  not  get  her  right.  After  undergoing  another 
examination  by  Doctor  John  and  Doctor  Thomas 
Munro  and  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  who  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  she  had  been  and  was 
insane,  the  poor  creature  was  conveyed  to  Bedlam, 
where  she  lived  for  many  years.  In  the  mean 
time  the  king,  who  had  come  up  to  town  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  levee,  had  dressed  himself 
and  taken  his  station  as  if  nothing  had  happened* 
It  was  scarcely  a  subject  for  jesting;  for,  though 
the  woman  was  mad,  if  she  had  used  a  stronger 
knife  there  would  have  been  blood  and  very  pos- 
sibly death ;  yet  the  wits  of  the  opposition  party 
took  up  even  this  business  as  a  matter  of  joke  and 
burlesque.  They  ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  semp- 
stiress  regicide,  as  if  a  sempstress  could  not  kill  a 
king ;  they  maintained  that  there  had  not  been  the 
slightest  danger  from  the  attempt;  and  that  the 
addresses  and  congratulations  from  loyal  counties, 
boroughs,  universities,  and  bodies  corporate — some 
of  them,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  and  silly  enough 
as  compositions — ^were  all  hollow  farce  and  non- 
sense. It  was  the  king's  pleasure  to  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  some  of  the  bearers  of  these 
addresses,  who,  in  several  instances,  had  come  from 
the  furthermost  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  present 
them.  The  Whig  wits  immediately  christened  them 
all  ''  The  KnighU  of  St.  Margaret."  It  is  said 
that  George  III.  could  laugh  at  these  jests  at  his 


own  expense;  but  many  of  them,  hurtful  to  all 
kingly  pride  and  stat|p  must  have  rankled  in  his 
mind ;  and  we  can  very  well  believe  that  the  Whig 
party  was  injured  by  these  bitter  jokes,  and  by 
their  own  violence  in  parliament,  and  that  Pitt's 
newly  formed  administration  really  profited  by 
these  mistakes  of  their  rivals. 

But  another  step  taken  long  before  this  made 
the  breach  broader  and  more  irreparable:  the 
Whigs  had  rallied  round  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  two  of  their  principal  leaders  and  orna- 
ments. Fox  and  Sheridan,  continued  to  be  the 


Thi  Pbimci  0?  Walm.    From  a  PalnUng  by  Sir  William  Beechtj. 

chosen  boon  companions  of  the  heir  u>parent, 
whom— or  so,  at  least,  thought  the  king  and 
queen — they  encouraged  not  less  in  his  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation  than  in  his  political 
opposition  to  his  father  and  Mr.  Pitt.  This 
young  minister  was  so  odious  to  the  prince,  that  it 
IS  said  his  name  was  seldom  mentioned  by  him  at 
this  time,  without  the  addition  of  some  term  or 
terms  much  more  energetic  than  princely  or  polite. 
From  Fox,  a  man  abounding  in  high  intellectual 
qualities,  with  much  goodness  of  heart,  and  even 
^m  Sheridan,  with  all  his  faults,  the  prince  must 
have  learned  something  more  and  better  than  dis- 
sipation and  extravagance — supposing  he  needed 
their  tuition,  example,  or  encouragement  in  those 
particulars,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  doubt- 
ful ; — he  must  have  learned  something  more  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  out-of-door  world  and  its 
wa^,  than  could  have  been  taught  him  by  the  more 
staid  and  correct  and  much  duller  society  which 
his  father  would  have  prescribed  to  him — much 
more  than  he  could  possibly  have  learned  from 
those  animated  or  half-animated  formulas,  the 
lords  and  ladies,  all  high  Tories  and  all  highly  re- 
spectable, that  surrounded  the  king  and  still  more 
the  queen.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  prince  to 
live  so  much  with  Sheridan  without  catching  some 
sparks  of  his  wit  and  fiancy,  or  to  live  with  Fox 
without  being  warmed  occasionally  by  the  glow  of 
his  loftier  and  more  generous  passions;  but  the 
prince  had  companions  and  connexions  that  had 
all  the  vices  or  faults  of  these  remarkable  men 
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without  their  genius  and  other  Qualities — men  that 
gambled  as  much  as  Fox  and  arank  as  much  as 
Sheridan,  without  havingany  of  the  bright  redeem- 
ing points  of  either.    One  of  his  greatest  intimates, 
the  highest  in  rank  and  perhaps  the  lowest  in  cha- 
racter, was  that  scion  of  the  ancient  and  most  royal 
Bourbon  stock,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  soon  after- 
wards Duke  d'Orleans,  Philippe  Egalit<$,  and  a 
headless  corse.    He  first  came  over  to  England  in 
1783,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
France ;  he  repeated  his  visit  in  the  spring  of  1784, 
when  he  became  still  more  intimate  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty-second  year. 
The  two  princes  frequented  the  great  meetings 
where  bets  are  made  on  the  speed  of  horses  and 
the  skill  of  training-grooms  and  jockeys ;  went  to- 
gether to  Newmarket,  to  Epsom,  and  to  other 
races,  with  abundance  of  lords,  marquesses,  and 
dukes  in  their  train,  and  they  won  and  lost  large 
sums  of  money.    In  the  autumn  of  the  same  vear 
his  Highness  of  Chartres  came  over  again  and  re- 
velled with  his  Highness  of  Wales  at  Brighthelm- 
stone,  then  little  better  than  a  fishing-town,  but 
which,  from  the  date  of  this  royal  sojourn,  began 
to  rise  in  importance,  and  to  advance,  though  at 
first  by  very  slow  degrees,  to  what  Brighton  now 
is.    In  the  course  of  the  present  year  (1786)  the 
Duke  de  Chartres,  who  had  lately  become  by  the 
death  of  his  ftither  Duke  d'Orleans,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  enormous  wealth,  again  came  over  to 
visit  his  friend  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  drink,  bet 
tit  races,  and  gamble  with  dice  and  cards,  to  set 
him  an  example  in  waste  and  proftision,  and  to 
finish  involving  him  in  debts  by  exciting  a  rivalry 
with  his  own  almost  boundless  means  of  riot  and 
extravagance.   We  do  not  believe  all  the  monstrous 
stories  told  of  this  unhappy  man  by  his  rabid 
countrymen  of  all  parties,  many  of  whom  sought 
excuses  for  their  own  crimes  or  madness  by  heap- 
ing accusations  upon  him — a  tool  at  the  best,  and 
nothing  but  a  tool,  in  the  crisis  of  the  revolution — 
but,  without  giving  credit  even  to  half  of  these  ac- 
cusations, we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  drinking, 
gambling,  and  libertinism  were  not  the  worst  vices 
of  Philippe  Due  d'Orleans.     The  orgies  of  his 
eldest  son  must  have  been  particularly  distressing 
to  the  regular,  religious  king,  who  just  at  this  pe- 
riod had  issued,  at  the  prayer  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  some  other  devout  gentlemen  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  his  royal  proclamation  against  vice  and 
immorality,  and  all  kinds  of  swearing,  drunken- 
ness, and  licentiousness.    It  was  apparently  during 
this  visit  of  the  French  prince  that  he  o£fered  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  heir*apparent  to  the 
English  throne  by  a  round  loan  of  French  money. 
The  thing  got  wind  immediately,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  great  pains  were  taken  to  prove  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  immediately  rejected  the 
oflfer  as  **  involving  the  honour  of  England."*     It 
appears,  however,  from  a  letter  from  tlie  great 

*  Ann,  Begirt. 


Whig  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  that  the  transaction  had  proceeded  much 
farther  than  this,  that  something  very  like  a  re- 
gular bargain  for  the  loan  had  been  all  but  con- 
cluded, that  it  had  been  publicly  spoken  of  in 
the  presence  of  the  French  minister  by  two  French- 
women  and  a  Frenchman,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  friends  discovered  it,  and,  knowing  th^ 
dangerous  consequences  that  must  follow  such  a 
transaction,  interfered  and  stopped  it.*  If  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  allowed  to  conclude  the 
bargain  and  to  take  the  money  of  the  French 

Erince,  no  matter  upon  what  conditions,  he  would  ' 
ave  brought  down  upon  the  Whig  party  of  that 
day  a  darker  odium  than  attaches  to  the  memory 
of  the  patriots  of  the  days  of  Charles  IL  for  taking 
money  firom  Louis  XIV.  That  band  of  patriots 
were  in  their  graves  a  hundred  years  before  the 
prying  eye  of  Dalrymple  detected  their  disgracefiil 
connexion  with  the  court  of  France,  and  published 
the  letters  and  accounts  of  M.  Barillon.t  Those 
Whigs  had  been  so  far  fortunate  that  they  could 
only  be  punished  in  their  memories  and  post- 
humous fame;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales's  friends 
were  living  men ;  and,  however  innocent,  or  even 
ignorant,  they  might  be  of  the  transaction,  the 
prince's  imprudence  would,  in  the  violent  party 
warfare  of  the  time,  have  been  charged  upon  them 
as  a  heinous  state  crime,  for  who  but  they  were 
his  associates,  champions,  and  advisers?  Well 
might  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  a  chief  of  the 
Whig  party,  feel  alarmed  at  this  "  odious  engage- 
ment,'* at  this  "  bad  business  ;'*  and  weU  might 
even  Sheridan,  lackpenny  as  he  was,  exert  him* 
self  in  preventing  so  perilous  a  loan.  The  king 
himself,  upon  other  grounds  than  any  afi'ection  for 
the  Whigs,  must  have  partaken  in  their  alarm  and 
anxiety ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary that  he  did  not  make  some  sacrifice, 
or  permit  some  effort  to  be  made  by  others,  in 
order  to  relieve  his  son  from  the  pressure  of  debt 
which  had  driven  him  into  such  a  negotiation.     It 

*  The  curious  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  wai  arst  made  public 
by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan.  Tlie  duke  gives  the  day  of 
the  week  and  the  day  of  tlie  month,  but  sot  the  year.  It  is  pretty 
clear,  however,  that  the  year  must  have  been  1786.  for  the  year  be- 
fore the  party  lending,  or  offering  to  lend,  was  not  Duke  of  Orleans, 
but  only  Duke  of  Chartres  i  and  there  are  several  reasons  why  it 
could  not  have  been  later  than  1786.  From  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
letter  we  may  conclude  that  his  grace  had  been  the  first  person  to 
make  the  dangerous  discovery,  and  that  he  had  already  spoken  to 
Sheridan,  as  a  favourite  and  confidant  of  the  Prince  of  WUes,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  warn  his  royal  highness.  In  the  letter,  Portland 
tells  Sheridan  that  he  had  received  a  confirmation  of  the  intelligence. 
*'  The  particulan."  says  his  grace,  "  varied  in  no  respect  tton  those 
J  related  to  vou,  except  in  the  addition  of  a  pension,  which  is  to  take 
place  immediately  on  the  event  which  entitles  the  creditors  to  pay- 
ment, and  is  to  be  ^nted  fbr  life  to  a  nominee  of  the  D.  of  0 s. 

The  loan  was  mentioned  in  a  mixed  company  by  two  of  the  French- 
women and  a  Frenchman  (none  of  whose  names  1  know)  to  Cahune's 
ptesenoo,  who  interrupted  them  by  asking  how  they  came  to  know 
anything  of  the  matter,  then  set  them  right  in  two  or  three  particu- 
lars which  they  had  misstated,  and  afterwards  bilged  them,  for  God's 
sake,  not  to  talk  of  it,  because  it  might  be  their  complete  rubi.  | 
am  going  to  Bulstrode,  but  will  return  at  a  moment's  notice  if  I  can 
be  of  the  least  use  in  ffetttMgridqfthiModioiuenpagmteiU,  or  preffemting 
US  being  aaered  mto.  t/  U  sfumld  not  he  yet  compteted." 

On  the  very  next  day  the  Duke  of  Portland  writes  a  very  short 
note  to  thank  Sheridan  for  what  ho  has  done.  "  1  hope/'  says  his 
eiace,  "  I  am  nut  too  sanguine  ta  Unking  to  a  good  ooMLuiianjif  this 

M.  Calonne  had  been  employed  in  the  flQances  by  Louis  XVI*,  and 
had  been  sent  over  to  England  in  a  kind  of  disgrace, 
t  See  ante,  vol.  iik  pp.  7»6,  tn,  7«8. 
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is  true  that  the  danger,  in  the  present  instance, 
would  be  pretty  well  oyer  as  soon  as  the  negotia- 
tion  was  known;  but,  if  left  in  his  embarrass- 
ment, the  prince  might  very  possibly  have  re- 
course to  other  means  equally  objectionable.    It 
appears,  however,  that  Geoigelll.,  who  seldom 
changed  a  resolution  which  he  had  once  come  to, 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  prince,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  made  so  bad  a  use  of  the  money  he  already 
had  fix}m  the  nation,  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
any  more.     His  own  economical  habits  indisposed 
him  to  tolerate  the  extravagance  of  others;  and  he 
may  very  well  have  foreseen  that,  if  his  son's  debts 
were  paid  ofF  now,  it  would  only  favour  a  iresh 
accumulation,  to  be  paid  ofF,  or  clamouring  to  be 
paid  off,  at  no  distant  period ;  and  his  conscience, 
as  a  man  of  strict  private  morals,  no  doubt,  stepped 
in  to  sanction  his  parsimony  by  hinting  that  to 
allow  the  prince  more  money  would  only  be  giving 
him  the  means  of  indulging  more  freely  in  vicious 
irregularities.    There  was  also  another  circum- 
stance which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  and  still 
more  in  the  eyes  of  the  queen,  was  fraught  with 
as  mi)ch  disgrace  as  danger,  and  which,  in  reality, 
was  calculated  to  excite  alarm.    We  mean  the 
connexion  of  the  prince  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  no  secret,  and  which 
we  shall  soon  find  dragged  before  parliament     If 
all  these  things  are  calmly  considered,  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  king  from  the  prince,  which  has  been 
so  oflen  made  the  subject  of  wonderment  and  bit- 
ter condemnation,  will  appear  neither  very  extra- 
ordinary nor  very  blameable.     It  was  impossible 
that  there  should  be  any  harmony  between  such  a 
father  and  such  a  son.     All  the  Georges,  and  we 
believe  we  may  say  all  other  sovereigns  their  con- 
temporaries or  predecessors,  had  lived  on  very  bad 
terms  with  the  heirs  to  their  crowns :  such,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  an  inherent  necessity  in  the  royal  con- 
dition, and  it  must  be  strongest  and  jnost  pro- 
nounced in  a  free  or  constitutional  country  like 
England,  where  there  ever  has  been  and  ever  must 
be  a  powerful  and  violent  opposition  party,  (in- 
cluding names,  and  reputations,  and  fortunes  as 
high  as  those  of  the  party  that  may  happen  to 
be  in  power  and  in  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,) 
who  are  sure  to  rally  round  the  heir^apparent,  en- 
couraging his  discontents,  his  unfilial  disobedience 
and  disrespect.     It  may  not,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  be  very  moral  or  even  decent  to  throw 
a  wall  of  fire  between  the  king  on  the  throne  and 
the  prince  that  is  to  be  his  successor,  to  pit  the 
Bon  against  the  father,  to  make  a  disruption  of  all 
the  ties  of  family  and  nature  that  are  held  sacred 
between   other  individuals;   but  such  is  royalty 
— such  IS  party.     We  are  not  aware  that,  of  the 
two  great  parties  that  long  divided  the  nation, 
either  can  accuse  the  other  of  being  the  guiltier  in 
this  respect.  In  George  II.'b  time,  when  the  Whigs 

^oTi  and  heir  Prince  Frederic,  driving  him  on  to 
^liaaost  every  extremity  that  suited  the  views  of  the 
opposition;   and,  what  was  more,  when  Prince 


Frederic  died  and  his  son  Prince  George  was  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  Tories  rallied  round,  pitting  him 
even  as  a  mere  stripling  against  his  grandfatlier, 
and  making  him  and  his  mother  a  constant  tkora 
in  the  side  of  the  old  king  *    George  III.»  ho^w- 
ever,  was  not  likely  to  moderate  his  displeasure 
against  his  heir-apparent,  by  the  recollection  of  his 
own  conduct,  when  he  occupied  something  like  tlie 
same  position ; — he  indeed,  besides  that  he  was  too 
young  to  be  accountable  for  what  was  done  in  his 
name,  had  not  been  chargeable  either  with  indul- 
gence in  vicious  irregularities,  or  with  anything  un- 
filial ;-— and  he  complained,  at  times,  it  is  said^  with 
more  bitterness  than  became  his  religious  profes- 
sions, and  at  times,  it  is  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  his  eldest  son  was  linked  with  his  enemies  and 
revilers,  with  men  who  were  in  the  daily  habit  of 
condemning  his  most  innocent  actions,  and  ridi- 
culing his  best.     Thus,  for  example,  at  the  very 
moment  that  Sheridan  more  than  hinted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he,  the  king,  was  capable 
of  being  bribed  or  basely  influenced  by  a  diamond 
presented  by  Hastings,  Sheridan  was  the  chosen 
counsellor  and  most  cx)nBtant  companion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.     We  mention  the  case  of  l%e- 
ridan,  as  the  diamond  question  will  be  fresh  in  the 
reader's  mind,  together  with  the  loan  transaction, 
which  shows  the  closeness  of  bis  intimacy  with  the 
heir-apparent;  but  Fox  and  others  had  said  and 
done  tilings  fiu:  more  hurtful  to  the  king's  feelings 
than  the  talk  about  the  *' extraordinary  diamond;" 
and  these  gentlemen,  and  Fox  at^the  head  of  them 
all,  were  high  in  the  prince's  *fiivour  and  con- 
fidence.    Against  Fox  in  particular,  George  III. 
entertained  an  unmodified  and  unvarying  dislike. 
It  has  been  usual  to  find  the  cause  for  ^is  strong 
feeling  in  the  gambling  propensities  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  idol  of  the  Whigs ;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  king's  strict  notions  would  be  shocked  by 
these  improprieties,  i^d  dispose  him  to  disappiove 
and  reprobate  the  intimate  union  of  his  son  with 
such  a  man  as  Fox,  whose  high  qualities  were  pre- 
cisely of  that  kind  which  George  III.  could  not 
comprehend.    But  there  was  assuredly  something 
more  than  these  objections— something  more  than 
this  moral  squeamishness :— the  king  had  admitted 
into  his  councils  and  government,  and  even  into  no 
small  degree  of  favour  at  court,  certain  noblemen 
and  gentlemen   who   had   sinned  against  strict 
morals  as  much  as  ever  Charles  Fox  had  done,  and 
that  too  in  an  open  and  barefaced  manner.    There 
was,  for  example,  Dashwood,  Lord  le  Despenser, 
the  associate  of  John  Wilkes  in  his  worst  orgies, 
the  fiither-abbot  or  president  of  the  obscene  mad- 
men of  Medenham  Abbey,  who  styled  themselves 
'^  Franciscans,"  after  his  Christian  name  of  Francis; 
»-^here  was  Lord  Sandwich,  whose  name  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  synonyme  for  debauchee  or  libertine, 
and  one  of  whose  amours  had  come  before  the 

•  See  PIct.  Hiflk.'Tol.  iv.  pp.  421,  422.  4SS.  424.  427.  488. 4».  4U. 
4&9.  969.  576.  ft84,  595.  and  variona  oiher  parts  of  tbe  oamtiTe  of  flie 
Teign  of  George  II.  George  II..  it  will  be  remenbeced,  badUnd  oa 
eqtudly  bad  terms  with  his  fiither,  Geufge  I. 
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public  in  a  murder  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey;*  yet 
both  these  noblemen  were  well  received  at  court, 
both  had  been  acceptable  members  of  his  majesty's 
government,  and  Lord  Sandwich  had  only  recently 
quitted  office  with  a  profitable  appointment  in  lieu 
of  a  pension.    We  suspect  that  the  recU  cause,  or, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  of  severed  causes^  for  the 
great  and  lasting  dislike  to  the  Whig  leader  must 
be  sought  for  in  Mr.  Fox's  politics  and  change  of 
party.     He  had  begun  public  life,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  most  violent  Tory,  and,  though  but  a  young  man 
when  he  thus   committed  himself,   and  Uiough 
he  went   over   to  the  opposite  side    before   his 
extraordinary  abilities  had  fully  developed  them- 
selves,  George  III.  had  no  belief  either  in  the 
sincerity  of  i^s  conversion  to  Whig  principles, 
or  in  the  sincerity  of  the  passionate  eloquence  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  afterwards  advocated 
those  principles,  carrying  them  out  to  an  extent 
that  was  hardly  known  before,  and  that,  in  the 
end,  alarmed  and  alienated   more  than  one-half 
of  the  Whig  aristocracy.     We  know  that  in  pri> 
vate  the  king  always  spoke  of  Charles  Fox  as 
a  deserter,  and  as  a  man  not  to  be  trusted.    The 
conduct  and  character  of  Mr.  Fox  will  not  be 
weighed  exactly  in  this  royal  balance :  we  merely 
mention  the  king's  feelings  to  account  for  the  king's 
strong  personal  dislike  to  an  eminent  man  who 
was  not  only  the  idol  of  his  party,  but  who  had  in 
most  other  mstanoes  the  art  or  quality  of  winning 
the    affecjtkp    even    of   his  political  opponents. 
What  ad^ff  to  the  gall  and  bitterness  in  the  royal 
mind  wa^a  conviction  that,  die  when  he  would, 
his  successor  would  place  Fox  at  the  head  of  the 
government ;  and  the  persuasion,  inseparable  from 
that  belief,  that  Fox  and  the  rest  of  his  party  must 
be  looking  with  es^er  eyes  for  his  decease.    As  if 
to  put  his  other  sons  out  of  the  way  of  temptation 
and  of  the  force  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  example, 
the  king  sent  the  Prince  Frederic  (Duke  of  York) 
to  study  the  science  of  war,  or  Prussian  tactics,  in 
Hanover;  and  placed  Prince  William  (Duke  of 
Clarence)  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  '  Pegase;' 
he  dispatched  his   fourth    son,   Prince   Edward 
(Duke  of  Kent),  to  Geneva,  under  a  governor ;  and 
soon  after  this  he  entered  his  three  youngest  sons 
— for  the  princes  were  seven — Ernest  (Duke  of 
Cumberland),  Augustus  (Duke  of  Sussex),  and 
Adolphus  (Duke  of  Cambridge),  as  students  in  the 
Hanoverian  University  of  GOttingen.    Except  in 
the  disposal  of  Prince  William,  his  majesty  in- 
curred no  trifling  share  of  unpopularity  by  these 
precautionary  measures,  the  queen  of  course  having 
her  full  share  of  the  blame,  for  her  country  was 
never  forgotten,  and  it  was  the  constant  practice  of 
murmurers  to  accuse  her  of  a  design  of  making  her 
sons  as  German  as  herself.    It  was  said  by  the 
censurers  and  satirists  of  the  day  that  the  princes 
were  sent  to  get  un-English  notions — ^an  anti-liberal 
and  anti-national  education;   and  many,  not  so 

*  That  orth«  Beverend  JamM  Haekman.  fur  the  murder  of  Lord 
Sandwich's  mistnn,  Bliaa  Beoy,  in  1779.  He  vas  fou'id  gu'Uy  and 
executed. 


prone  to  censure,  doubted  whether  Hanover  and 
Prussia  were  the  best  schools  for  British  princes.' 
It  is  said — what  may  be  easily  believed — ^that  the 
king  had  many  conversations  with  the  heir-appa* 
rent  on  his  dissipated  conduct,  and  particularly  on 
his  extravagance.     It  is  also  said  that  the  queen's 
chief  concern  was  to  detach  him  from  the  contu- 
macious Whigs,  and  more  especiajly  from  Mr.  Fox. 
This  also  may  be  assumed  as  true,  as  may  likewise 
the  prince's  rejoinder — "  that  proscriptions  of  per- 
sons were  both  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  that  the 
time  might  arrive  when  Mr.  Fox  would  be  neces- 
sary as  a  check  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  if  that  minister,  as 
it  was  likely,  should  grow  insolent  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  his  power."    In  other  places  the  prince 
continued  to  express  more  generous  feelings,  or  to 
give  a  higher  cause  for  his  marked  preference  of 
Fox,  asserting  that  his  principles  of  government 
were  the  best  and  his  ability  and  character  the 
foremost  of  the  day— -declaring  that  he  loved  the 
man,  and  his  Whig  politics  as  much  as  the  man. 
Against  Mr.  Pitt  £e  prince  kept  up  a  thorough 
dislike,  the  sincerity  of  which,  at  least  at  this  time, 
there  was  no  doubting.     He  had  even,  it  is  said, 
complained  to  the  king,  that  his  minister  had 
shown  him  marked  disrespect  by  bringing  a  city 
rabble  in  his  train  to  shout  and  hoot  in  iiront  of 
Carlton  Hoiise.*    Though  scarcely  two  years  older 
than  the  prince,  and  though  comparatively  almost 
as  much  in  debt,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  no  commiseration  for  the  embarrassments  of 
his  royal .  highness,  no  feeling  that  prompted  him 
to  undertake  a  struggle  with  the  king's  love  of 
money,  or  to  move  or  approve  a  vote  of  public 
money.     Economy  could  scarcely  at  any  period  be 
called  a  cardinal  virtue  of  his  administration  ;  but 
here  he  looked  upon  any  grant  from  the  House  of 
Commons  as  so  much  money  to  be  thrown  into  the 
enemy's  camp.    People  spoke  to  him  of  the  dan- 
gerous impropriety  of  suffering  the  honour  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  be  tarnished  and  his  peace  de- 
stroyed by  clamorous  creditors ;  but  Pitt  was  in- 
exorable.    In  the  preceding  session  of  parliament, 
when  the  minister  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  civil  list,  which  had  a  great  propen- 
sity to  get  into  arrears,  Sheridan  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  the  prince's  debts,  and 
he  had  been  joined  by  several  of  the  Whig  party ; 
and  Pitt  had  then  coldly  replied  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  commands  from  his  majesty  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  could  not  interfere,  though  he  would 
willingly  obey  any  commands  he  might  receive 
officially  from  the  king.    After  this  the  princ^ 
had  sent  Lord  Southampton,  his  groom  of  the 
stole,  to  lay  the  state  of  his  affairs  before  the  king. 
Lord  Southampton  was  graciously  received,  but  did 


*  This  happened  in  1784,  when  Pitt,  [after  hb  triumphant  i 
at  the  general  election,  had  been  dining  with  hie  admirers  at  a  public 
dinner  in  the  city.  The  young  premier,  in  the  same  carriage  with 
Lord  S>idney»  and  drawn  by  the  mob,  passed  by  Carlton  House,  op- 
posite to  which  the  rabble  made  a  halt,  and  a  terrible  shouting,  in 
which  the  prince's  name  and  the  name  of  his  friend  Fox  were  blurted 
with  very  little  rospeet.  The  prince  chose  to  consider  the  two  mi- 
nisters in  the  carriage  responsibto,  and  called  upon  the  king  to  maJie 
them  apologise. 
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not  obtain  any  definite  answer.  The  statement 
or  schedule  of  his  royal  highness's  debts  was  too 
long  to  admit  of  a  prompt  reply.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  his  majesty  informed  his  son,  by  letter,  that 
he  could  sanction  neither  a  motion  in  the  Commons 
for  the  increase  of  his  annual  allowance,  nor  a 
motion  for  a  grant  to  discharge  his  debts.  Upon 
this  the  Prince  of  Wales  carried  into  effect  a  plan 
which  had  been  debated  for  some  time  and  recom- 
mended or  highly  approved  of  by  his  Whig  friends. 
The  very  day  after  receiving  the  king's  answer,  he 
dismissed  the  officers  of  his  court,  and  reduced  the 
establishment  of  his  household  to  that  of  a  private 
gentleman ;  he  ordered  coach-horses,  saddle-horses, 
race-horses,  all  to  be  sold ;  put  a  stop  to  the  works 
carrying  on,  with  more  expense  than  taste,  at  Carl- 
ton House ;  shut  up  the  state  apartments,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  ^e  use  of  a  few  rooms.  The 
savings,  estimated  at  40,000/.  per  annum,  were  set 
apart  and  vested  in  trustees  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.*  The  tender  sympathies  of  no  inconsider- 
able a  part  of  the  public  were  greatly  affected  by 
these  proofs  of  distress  and  of  generous  self-denial. 
It  is  even  said  that  there  were  wet  eyes  in  Pall 
Mall  as  the  prince's  beautiful  horses  were  led  in  a 
string  through  Pall  Mall,  St.  James's-street,  and 
Piccadilly  to  be  sold  by  auction  at  Tattersall's. 
His  friends,  or  all  the  gentlemen  in  opposition, 
cried  out,  "  How  great !"  "  How  noble  in  the 
prince !"  It  is  said  that  even  his  foes  joined  in 
the  same  cry  of  wonder  and  applause ;  but  this  is 
said  by  a  courtly  friend,  and  the  truth  of  it  may 
be  doubted.  Indeed  it  is  certain  that  his  conduct 
was  much  more  censured  than  admired  by  the 
party  in  power,  and  by  all  the  members  of  his 
father's  court,  who  joined  in  attributing  it  to  child- 
ish spite  and  spleen,  or  to  a  malicious  design  of 
injuring  the  popukrity  of  his  majesty  and  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  They  held  that  it  was  highly 
disrespectful  to  the  king  to  dismiss  the  court  or 
household  which  had  been  formed  for  him  by  his 
father,  and  to  sink  into  an  obscure  way  of  living  on 
pretence  of  paying  his  debts.  It  is  also  somewhat 
questionable  whether  the  dismissed  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber,  gentlemen  in  waiting,  &c.  &c.,  very 
sincerely  approved  of  a  sacrifice  made  at  their  ex- 
pense, although  it  is  said  that,  with  one  single 
exception,  they  behaved  with  an  heroical  disinterest- 
edness.f     The  prince,  explaining  and  justifying 

*  The  Pllnee  of  Wftles't  inoomewM— 

Allowaaoe  on  CitU  Lift  .        .        ,    iE50,000 
Duchy  of  Corawull  revenues,  &c.  •        14,000 

£«4,000 
Of  thifl  turn,  20,0001.  a-year  was  swallowed  up  by  the  household  o(&> 
oers,  kt„  who  bad  all  been  appointed  by  the  king,  and  about 
10,000/.  a-ycai  went  for  the  expenses  of  the  table,  joc. 

t  *•  Lord  Southampton  and  aU  the  prince's  p<H>ple  behaved  to  him 
In  the  most  grateful,  meritoriout,  and  manly  way,  eaoept  Colonel 
Botham,  who  has  1000/.  a-year  salary,  and  poundage  upon  aU  the 
others*  salaries,  which  amounted  to  &00/.  a-year  moie.  This  ™«t^ 
had  the  modesty  to  write  to  the  prince,  that  it  was  hard  he  should 
lose  500/.  a-year,  and  begged  of  his  royal  highnms,  as  he  had  deter- 
mined upon  diminishing  his  household,  since  he  was  so  good  as  to 
keep  him,  to  give  him  an  equivalent  to  make  up  the  SOO/.  a-year  he 
lost  by  his  royal  hichness's  resolution.  The  prince,  it  is  said,  mean 
to  discard  him.  Yon  may  depend  upon  all  I  have  told  you  for 
truth."~Xetteryhm  a  gemtleman  eomeeted  untk  the  pristee't  amrt,  ai 
m»  ly  tfe  hie  Mr.  ff'aUaMm  •  Memoiri  of  th$ lijh atd Reign  of 
Otorge  IV» 


the  proceeding  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  says,  that  he 
had  "  sent  in  various  applications  for  two  years 
successively;"  that  through  the  varioua  delays 
which  had  occurred  his  original  embarrassmentB 
had  been  greatly  increased;  that  the  pressing  im- 
portunities of  many  indigent  and  deserving  cre- 
ditors (some  of  them  persons  whose  very  exist- 
ence depended  upon  a  speedy  disdiarge  of  their 
accounts)  had  made  too  forcible  an  appeal  to 
his  justice  and  honour,  and  to  the  feelings  of  his 
heart,  to  permit  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  be 
any  longer  delayed.  *^  Another  consideration,"  adds 
the  prince,  **  is,  that  any  further  procmstination 
might  have  exposed  me  to  legal  ituuUts^  as  humi- 
liating to  me  as  I  am  persiuuled  that  they  would 
be  offensive  to  your  majesty."  He  further  told 
the  king  that  he  had  fully  determined,  in  case  td 
his  not  being  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  that 
relief  from  his  majesty  which  he  thought  he  had 
the  greatest  reason  to  expect,  to  exert  every  nerre 
to  render  that  best  redress  and  assistance  to  his 
creditors  which  he  could  not  help  thinking  was 
denied  to  him.  **  These,"  said  his  royal  highness 
in  conclusion,  ^*  are  the  motives,  Sir,  that  have 
actuated  my  conduct  in  the  steps  I  have  taken,  of 
reducing  every  expense  in  my  family,  even  those 
to  which  my  birth  and  rank  entitle  me  (and  which 
I  trust  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  principle  and 
guide  of  my  conduct),  till  I  have  totally  liberated 
myself  from  the  present  embarrassments  which 
oppiess  me ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  s|Mersuaded 
that  such  a  line,  when  pursued  with^hsistency, 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  candid 
and  dispassionate  mind."  This  letter  is  said  to 
have  heen  written  after  the  king  had  sent  again 
for  Lord  Southampton  on  learning  the  decision  the 
prince  had  come  to,  and  had  also  written  to  his 
forddiip  that  he  had  not  said  absolutely  that  he 
would  not  pay  the  debts;  but  that,  if  the  prince 
chose  to^  take  a  rash  step,  he  must  likewise  take 
the  consequences.  These  letters  and  messages 
passed  early  in  July.  In  August,  when  the  ma- 
niac attempt  was  made  upon  the  king's  life,  no 
notice  whatever  was  sent  by  the  court  to  the  prince, 
who  was  at  Brighton,  and  who  learned  it  from  a 
private  correspondent.  It  is  said  that  his  royal 
highness  immediately  flew  to  Windsor,  that  he  was 
received  there  by  the  queen,  and  that  the  king 
would  not  see  him.*  The  Duke  of  Orlesns  came 
over  in  the  autumn,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
then  that  the  loan  was  ofiered  or  requested.  The 
party  favourable  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  represent 
the  French  prince  as  pressing  his  royal  highness 
in  the  strongest  manner  to  make  use  of  his  fortune 
till  some  favourable  change  should,  take  place  in 
his  circumstances,  to  whatsoever  extent  he  might 
find  necessary;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the 
duke  had  a  certain  generosity  of  disposition,  and 
was  always  free  of  his  money  when  friends  or  fa- 
vourites were  to  be  served,  or  any  purpose  pro- 

*  Ann.  Resist.  It  may  he  neceasanr  to  remind  the  reader  thai 
this  respoctablif  pnhlication  was  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
prinoe,  and.was  completely  under  th«  control  of  the  Whig  party. 
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moted  on  which  he  set  his  heart.  As  there  was  no 
war  to  excite  the  people  with  its  adventures  and 
vicissitudes,  as  there  was  a  dearth  of  public  ex- 
citements of  any  kind  except  such  as  arose  out  of 
the  Indian  accusations,  the  prince's  debts,  next  to 
Warren  Hastings's  impeachnient,  formed  the  staple 
of  public  and  private  discussion.  Little  decency 
was  observed  by  the  two  great  contending  parties, 
who  used  the  names  of  king  and  prince  as  best 
suited  their  respective  views  or  passions.  On  the 
one  side  George  III.  was  represented  as  an  unna- 
tural father — a  merciless  miser,  who  was  hoarding 
up  millions  which  he  had  not  the  taste  or  spirit  to 
employ;  on  the  other  hand  the  prince  was  held 
up  as  a  living  miracle  of  honour,  a  martyr  to 
his  high  principles  and  delicate  feelings,  and  Carl- 
ton House,  now  shut  up  in  gloom  and  silence,  was 
represented  as  the  very  temple  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance. We  believe  the  taste  was  pure  in  neither 
qusrter :  yet  still  any  comparison  must  be  disad- 
vantageous to  the  cumbersome  monotony  of  St. 
James's ;  and  the  prince,  young,  gay,  and  hand- 
some, carried  with  him  the  suffrages  of  all  the 
fashionable  world,  which  is  a  world  that  will  al- 
ways have  its  weight.  We  are  not  aware  when 
the  advice  was  given — it  might  be  before  the 
prince  dismissed  his  household  and  his  horses,  or 
It  might  be  after  that  grand  crisis — ^but  the  advice 
was  given,  it  is  said,  ''  by  several  respectable 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  that  his 
royal  highness  ought  to  permit  an  appeal  to  be 
made  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the  nation  in 
parliament;  or  that,  since  the  king  refused  to 
fsanction  any  motion  by  ministers  or  their  ad- 
herents for  an  increase  of  income  or  for  a  grant, 
some  stanch  members  of  the  Whig  opposition 
should  be  permitted  to  take  the  initiative.  It 
should  appear  that  both  Fox  and  Sheridan  assured 
the  prince  that  his  peponal  popularity  was  so  great 
that  a  money-vote  might  be  carried  m  the  teeth  of 
his  father  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
that,  by  these  means,  his  royal  highness's  assent 
was  obtained.  Or,  in  the  language  of  his  party, 
''  to  this  measure  the  prince  appears  to  have  as- 
sented, not  more  from  a  natural  wish  to  free  him- 
self from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  than  from 
a  desire  to  do  away  any  bad  impression  that  the 
misfortune  of  having  incurred  the  royal  displea* 
sure,  and  the  consequent  refusal  of  affording  him 
any  relief,  might  have  left  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public."*  Indefatigable  exertions  were  made  in 
procuring  the  support  of  independent  members  of 
parliament — a  small  body,  and  which  would  have 
been  perhaps  still  less  numerous  if  any  rigid  in- 
quest into,  or  definition  of,  independence  had  been 
established.  If  the  term  was  to  mean  honesty  and 
entire  disinterestedness,  such  a  party  might  have 
been  covered  by  a  cloth  no  broader  than  that  which 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House;  the  greater  part  of 
the  so-called  independent  members  being  com- 
posed of  cool,  calculating  gentlemen  who  did  not 
bind  themselves  either  to  the  minister  or  to  the 

•  Ann.  B«gist.      ^ 


opposition,  to  Whigs  or  Tories,  only  because  by 
keeping  aloof  they  could  make  themselves  import- 
ant to  both  parties,  and  by  some  lucky  hit,  some 
step  taken  at  a  critical  juncture,  obtam  to  them- 
selves far  greater  advantages  dian  the  ordinary 
ones  secured  to  the  constant  and  pledged  ad- 
herents. These  were  the  kind  of  men  whom 
half  a  century  before  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  ac- 
customed to  buy  for  the  nonce  with  bank-notes : 
and,  if  this  direct  mode  of  dealing  had  gone  by,  the 
processes  which  had  succeeded,  though  more  re- 
fined, were  scarcely  more  honest.  It  was  under- 
stood by  all  the  Whig  party  that  a  struggle 
should  be  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  debts  and  distresses  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  next  session ;  and,  as  so  many  individuals  were 
called  into  consultation  or  solicited  for  their  votes, 
it  was  not  possible  that  ministers  should  remain 
ignorant  of  the  intended  blow.* 

On  the  17th  of  August  of  the  present  year 
(1786)  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  hast- 
ened his  death  by  the  indulgence  of  a  voracious 
appetite  and  by  a  sort  of  diet  sufficient  to  kill  a 
young  man,  expired  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age, 
self-possessed  and  cynical  to  the  last  ^asp.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Frederick  William, 
who  determined  to  interfere  immediately  in  favour 
of  the  expelled  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  married 
to  his  own  sister,  a  woman  generally  supposed  to 
have  a  more  manly  spirit  than  her  husband.  By 
the  democratic  party,  who  were  represented,  ac- 
cording to  men's  opposite  principles  or  prejudices,  as 
enlightened  patriots  or  as  a  stupid  and  selfish  faction, 
the  House  of  Orange  had  been  in  efiect  deprived  of 
the  stadtholdership  and  driven  into  a  kind  of  exile 
at  Middleburg.  They  had  also  undergone  many 
personal  insults  and  humiliations  which  rankled  in 
the  mind  of  the  Prussian  princess.  At  first  his 
new  majesty  of  Prussia  was  willing  to  try  the 
effects  of  diplomacy  and  peacefid  negotiation, 
and,  jointly  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  he 
offered  himself  as  a  mediator  between  theOrangists 
and  the  democratic  party.  But  this  offer  of  medi- 
ation was  rejected  by  the  democrats  upon  the  ground 
of  partiality,  George  III.  being  considered  to  be 
as  friendly  to  the  House  of  Orange  and  quite  as  ad- 
verse to  the  popular  party  as  Frederick  William 
himself.  His  Prussian  majesty  then  proposed 
joining  in  the  mediation  the  King  of  France,  who 
had  all  along  sustained  the  democratic  party.  The 
court  of  Versailles  embraced  the  idea,  but  pro- 
posed that  the  King  of  England  should  be  left  out, 
and  that  the  mediation  should  be  managed  solely 
by  France  and  Prussia.  It  was  an  insult  to  Eng- 
land, but  Frederick  William  accepted  this  proposal, 
and  M.  de  Rayneval  (the  French  minister)  and 
Baron  de  Gbertz  (the  Prussian  minister)  met  at 

*  Daring  the  long  recess  of  parliament  several  peerages  wero  con- 
ferred. Jenkinson.  ^ho  harf  begun  public  Ufb  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Bate,  and  who  was  accused  by  tlio  opposition  of  liaving  suooeedad  to 
the  favour  and  secret  influence  of  that  nobleman,  was  created  Baron 
Hawketbnnr.  and  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lanca»ter  and  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade ;  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  created  Boron 
Dorchester ;  and  thr«e  or  four  Scotch  and  Irish  peen  were  mode  peers 
of  Great  Britain.  .  * 
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the  Hague  and  entered  upon  the  difficult  business 
of  mediation.  But  the  French  court  wished  for 
almost  anything  rather  than  the  re-establishment 
of  that  hereditary  enemy  the  House  of  Orange ; 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  sister  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orange  were  of  opinion  that  the  only  way 
of  settling  matters  was  by  force  of  arms,  that  the 
democratic  party  must  be  broken  and  chastised, 
and  that  negotiations  were,  only  to  be  adopted  as 
a  decent  prelude  to  the  march  of  a  Prussian  army 
into  the  heart  of  Holland.  At  the  same  time  the 
animosities  of  the  two  contending  parties  were 
enough,  without  any  spurring,  to  defeat  any  attempt 
at  a  pacific  arrangement  The  democrats  conti- 
nued to  look  to  France  for  aid  and  support,  and 
the  Orangists  and  aristocrats  fixed  their  hopes  on 
England,  who,  though  set  aside  as  a  mediatrix, 
continued  to  interest  herself  in  these  affairs,  not 
certainly  from  any  vehement  afiection  for  the  one 
part^  more  than  the  other,  but  through  the  natural 
and  inevitable  desire  of  preventing  France  from 
obtaining  the  command  of  the  Low  Countries.  As 
soon  as  the  negotiations  began  M.  de  Rayneval 
and  Baron  Goertz  acted  as  if  they  had  met  rather 
to  make  a  war  than  to  establish  a  peace;  the 
Frenchman  insisting  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
must  surrender  nearly  all  his  privileges  or  prero- 
gatives, or  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  would  have 
left  him  with  scarcely  half  the  power  of  an  Ameri- 
can president;  and  the  Prussian  insisting  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  stadtholder,  should  have 
much  more  power  than  he  had  hitherto  possessed, 
and  that  all  concessions  and  sacrifices  were  to  be 
made  by  the  popular  body.  It  was  surely  ominous 
to  the  French  monarchy  that,  lately  in  America 
and  now  again  in  Holland,  it  diould  be  committed 
and  pledged  to  the  support  of  democratic  principles, 
and  that  it  should  persevere  in  so  dan^rous  an  ano- 
maly as  that  of  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment making  itself  the  protectress  and  champion 
of  thorough-going  and  enthusiastic  republicans, 
and  that  too  at  a  time  wben  France  was  in  a  most 
discontented  and  fermenting  condition,  in  which 
nearly  all  men  were  wishing  for  a  change,  though 
few  as  yet  had  made  up  their  minds  to  erect  a  model- 
republic  on  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  the  old  monarchy. 
Baron  Goertz  accused  Rayneval  of  arrogance  and 
insolence,  of  affecting  a  superiority  which  was 
not  to  be  borne  by  the  minister  of  a  great  and  war- 
like power  like  Prussia — accused  him  of  treating 
the  Prince  of  Orange  like  a  convicted  criminal, 
and  of  siding  with  the  most  violent  men  of  a 
furious  faction.  Rayneval  rejoined  with  interest, 
accusing  Goertz  of  acting  as  an  advocate  rather 
than  as  a  candid  and  impartial  umpire,  and  rating 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  as  wilfully 
obstinate  and  unaccommodating.  The  French 
minister,  too,  was  the  first  to  break  off  the  nego- 
tiations, which  he  did  in  an  abrupt  manner  at  the 
end  of  December,  and  set  off  for  Paris.  Baron 
Goertz  was  then  recalled  by  his  Prussian  majesty, 
who  had  not  waited  so  long  to  put  an  army  in 
order  and  make  his  preparations  for  marching  it 


at  the  proper  season  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt. 
The  baron  did  not  even  take  leave  of  their  hig^h 
mightinesses  the  States^General,  having  merely 
written  them  a  short  note  enclosing  a  letter  from 
his  royal  master,  who  merely  expressed  his  deep 
concern  at  the  failure  of  his  good  offices  for  re* 
storing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  No  ill-will 
was  expressed,  no  threat  held  out;  and  many 
over-credulous  Dutchmen  believed  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  their  being  disturbed  by  the  prince 
who  had  inherited  Uie  renowned  armies  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great.  Some  even  went  so  £ur  as  to 
assert  that  Frederick  William  had  quarrelled  with 
his  sister  and  brother-in-law  for  not  accepting  the 
terms  which  had  been  proposed  to  them  by  the 
States.  Even  those  who  took  a  correcter  view  of 
the  matter  found  comfort  and  encouragement  in 
the  notions  that  Frederick  William  was  not  a 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  that  if  he  interfered  they 
had  only  to  raise  up  their  hands  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  a  French  army.  These  men  were 
too  far  gone  in  their  madness  to  feel  that  the 
French  assistance  might  be  as  dangerous  to  the 
independence  of  their  country  as  any  Prussian  in- 
vasion. Their  confidence  in  French  virtue  and 
disinterestedness  and  their  assurance  of  obtaining 
whatever  aid  they  might  require  were  kept  alive, 
not  so  much  by  the  ministers  and  envoys  of  Louis 
XVI.,  as  by  a  numerous  swarm  of  political  propa- 
gandists from  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France,  who 
were  initiating  themselves  in  Holland  in  the  craft 
and  mystery  of  revolution  which  they  were  so  soon 
to  practise  on  an  infinitely  grander  scale  in  their 
own  country.  By  means  of  these  men,  too,  Hol- 
land was  deluged  with  French  books  and  pamph- 
lets* in  which  democracy,  atheism,  and  obscenity 
were  mixed  in  pretty  equal  proportions.  The 
question  was  complicated  by  the  division  of  the 
country  into  so  many  separate  states,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  views  and  interests  and  its  own 
political  predilections,  while  all  claimed  the  right 
of  judging  for  themselves,  together  with  the  right 
of  perfect  independence  or  separate  sovereignty. 
In  some  of  these  states  the  Orangists  were  still  the 
more  powerful ;  and,  whether  aristocrats  or  demo- 
crats had  the  upper  hand,  no  one  state  would  tolerate 
the  minority,  it  was  evident  by  the  end  of  the  year 
that  these  differences  could  only  be  settled  by  arms. 
Previous  to  the  negotiations  and  during  their  con" 
tinuance  many  changes  and  movements  took  place, 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  actual  war.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  having  joined  his  wife,  the  high- 
spirited  Prussian  princess,  removed  into  Guelder- 
land,  which,  together  with  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Utrecht,  bordering  upon  the  Prussian  territories, 
was  strongly  attached  to  his  family  and  interests. 
The  states  of  Guelderland,  by  a  variety  of  votes 
and  resolutions,  confirmed  the  prince's  authority 
of  stadtholder,  and  forbade  any  armed  associations 
of  burghers  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  the 
towns  of  Hattem  and  Elbui^  the  burghers  were 
refractory,  and,  being  encouraged  by  the  states  of 
Holland,  they  resisted  the  proclamations,  and  inti- 
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mated  that  they  would  meet  force  hy  force.  The 
states  of  Guelderland  immediately  called  upon  the 
prince,  as  their  stadtholder  and  captain-general,  to 
send  a  body  of  troops  to  chastise  these  citizens.  The 
prince,  who  was  staying  at  Nimeguen,  or  Nimwe- 
gen,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  Guelderland,  imme- 
diately dispatched  General  Spengler  with  four  regi- 
ments and  a  respectable  train  of  artillery,  enjoining 
him,  if  possible,  to  avoid  bloodshed.  When  Spen- 
gler appeared  before  Hattem  the  burghers,  who  had 


been  joined  by  volunteers  from  the  province  of 
Holland  and  from  other  quarters,  made  a  bold  show 
of  resistance;  they  had  mounted  cannon  and 
erected  barricades,  but  a  very  few  shots  drove 
them  from  their  guns,  and  t)iey  fled  out  of  the 
town  at  one  gate  as  Spengler's  troops  entered  at 
the  other.  Nor  were  the  burghers  of  Elburg  more 
valorous,  abandoning  their  town  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  states  of  Holland  represented  these 
hostile  proceedings  as  fully  justifying  their  own 


NiUEOUEK.    From  a  Drawing  by  Anelay. 


jealousies  and  the  violences  which  they  had  com- 
mitted at  an  early  part  of  the  quarrel  in  perse- 
cuting and  deposing  the  magistrates,  senators,  and 
members  of  town-councils  that  were  attached  to  the 
Orange  interests ;  they  appealed  to  the  people  of 
all  the  provinces  still  called  Unitedy  though  there 
was  nothing  but  disunion  and  discord  among  them ; 
and  they  suspended  the  prince  from  the  right  of 
nominating  to  any  military  charge,  and  from  all 
the  functions  appertaining  to  him  as  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  republic.  The  states  of  Holland  also 
recalled  their  troops  from  Maestricht  and  other 
garrisons,  formed  a  defensive  line  on  their  own 
inland  frontier,  and  instructed  their  general  to 
encourage  the  democratic  party  in  Utrecht,  where 
the  burghers  had  shown  considerably  more  spirit. 
As  the  Prince  of  Orange  retained  the  military  com- 
mand of  five  of  the  provinces,  whose  united  forces 
were  about  equal  in  number,  and,  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  superior  in  quality,  to  those  of  Holland, 
the  Orangists  would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of 
settling  their  own  quarrel  without  Prussian  assist- 
ance if  it  had  not  been  for  French  assistance  which 
their  opponents  had  called  in,  and  which  they 
would  be  sure  to  call  in  again. 
A.D.  1187. — In  Lord  North's  time  parliament 

VOL.    11. 


was  generally  assembled  as  early  as  the  month  of 
November,  but  the  rule  seems  now  to  have  been 
adopted,  that  it  was  not  to  meet  until  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  Houses  met  on  the  23rd 
of  January.  The  speech  from  the  throne  con- 
tained no  allusion  to  the  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  to  the  disagreements  which  had  broken 
out  on  their  account  between  the  French  and  the 
English  governments ;  but  it  dwelt  almost  solely 
upon  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  which 
had  been  concluded  with  the  most  Christian  king. 
It  promised  that  a  copy  of  this  treaty  should  be 
laid  before  the  two  Houses,  which  were  recom- 
mended to  take  such  measures  as  they  might  judge 
proper  for  carrying  it  into  eflfect.  "  And  I  trust,'* 
added  his  majesty,  "  you  will  find  that  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  it  are  calculated  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry  and  the  extension  of  lawful 
commerce  in  both  countries,  and,  by  promoting 
a  beneficial  intercourse  between  our  respective  sub- 
jects, appear  likely  to  give  an  additional  perma- 
nence to  the  blessings  of  peace.  I  shall  keep  the 
same  salutary  objects  in  view  in  the  commercial 
arrangements  which  I  am  negotiating  with  other 
powers."  This  treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion had  been  negotiated  and  finally  signed  at  Ver- 
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sailles  ou  the  preceding  29th  of  September  by 
Mr.  Eden,  who  had  abandoned  hie  former  political 
connexions  to  become  the  supporter  and  friend  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  Hence  the  Whig  opposition  vere 
equally  inveterate  against  the  negotiator  and  the 
treaty.  In  the  debate  upon  the  address,  Mr.  Fox, 
who  had  long  professed  and  who  certainly  enter- 
tained a  more  friendly  feeling  towards  the  French 
nation,  and  who  was  far  more  of  a  cosmopolite 
than  his  rivals  censured  the  recent  arrangements 
and  sounded  the  old  trumpet  of  war  and  national 
hatred.  He  declared  that  all  the  wars  of  Great 
Britain  with  her  neighbour  had  been  on  her  part 
wars  of  necessity ;  and  that  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
France,  which  we  were  now  called  upon  to  lay  aside, 
had  been  our  safeguard  and  preservation,  and  had 
always  been  founded  upon  our  experience  of  the 
ambitious  designs,  and  intermeddling,  encroaching 
spirit  of  France.  With  a  wofiil  or  wilful  blindness 
to  the  real  condition  of  the  country,  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  reigninff  monarch,  Fox  a£Brmed  that 
Louis  XVI.  was  as  dangerous  as  his  g^eat  grand- 
father had  been,  and  that  the  power  of  the  French 
monarchy  was  greater  now  than  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  Ministers,  he  said,  might  as  yet  be 
considered  as  being  in  the  honeymoon  of  their  new 
connexion ;  but  he  would  ask  mem,  even  during 
this  fond  period,  whether  they  felt  the  influence 
of  France  operating  In  their  favour  with  those 
powers  with  whom  they  were  now  negotiating  for 
other  commercial  arrangements  or  alliances? 
Did  it  manifest  itself  in  the  court  of  Vienna,  in  the 
court  of  Madrid,  in  the  court  bf  St.  Petersbilrgi 
or  at  the  Hague  ?  He  believed  the  very  reverse 
was  the  fact,  and  that  it  was  well  known  at  this 


very  moment  that  the  court  of  Versailles 
labouring  to  counteract  Mr.  Pitt's  diplomatists. 
And  at  the  same  time  France  was  daily  increasiiig 
her  navy  and  directing  her  chief  attention  to  that 
object.  Was  this  a  favourable  symptom  of  her 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  country  ?  Did  it 
indicate  any  extraordinary  partiality  towards  Great 
Britain  ?  Did  it  not  rather  prove  that  she  was 
looking  forward  to  and  preparing  for  some  ftvour- 
able  opportunity  of  indulging  her  inveieraie  ani- 
monty  against  her  ancient  enemy  t  In  conclading 
his  speech  he  put  forward  as  popular  with  the 
nation,  and  perfect  in  itself,  our  old  commercial 
treaty  with  Portugal — ^the  well-known  Methuen 
treaty,  which  subsisted  down  to  our  own  day, 
to  the  detriment  of  Englishmen's  stomachs  and 
heads,  as  it  obliged  them  to  drink  heavy  port  in- 
stead of  the  finer  wines  of  France — and  he  trusted 
that,  before  parliament  gave  its  sanction  to  any 
new  engagements  that  might  endanger  so  sure  and 
tried  a  source  of  commercial  advantage,  they  would 
require  from  his  majesty's  minister  the  fullest 
satisfaction  upon  this  essential  point  Pitt,  as 
usual,  replied  to  his  great  rival  with  his  own  mouth. 
His  speech  is  memorable  as  exhibiting  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  many  speeches  he  delivered  in  after 
years  when  he  was  pressing  for  a  war  and  general 
crusade  against  France,  and  when  Fox  was  as 
earnestly  recommending  peace  and  good  fellowship 
with  the  French  republicans,  who  had  by  that 
time  made  France  as  powerful  and  dangerous  as 
he  chose  to  represent  it  tiow.  Pitt  denied  the  ne- 
cessity or  policy  of  a  constant  jealousy  and  ani- 
mosity in  regard  to  France,  and  reprobated  the 
doctrine  of  our  being  ancient  and  natural  foes  that 
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neyer  could  and  never  ought  to  agree.  These 
doctrines,  he  contended,  were  opposed  both  by 
humanity  and  by  common  sense.  He  asked  whe- 
ther we  were  to  sacrifice  every  commercial  advan- 
tage we  might  expect  ^m  a  friendly  intercourse 
-with  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth  to  an  antiquated  jealousy  and  hatred  ? 
A  treaty  like  the  present  would,  he  said,  make  it 
the  interest  of  each  nation  to  cherish  and  preserve 
friendly  connexions,  and  would  essentially  tend  to 
implicate  and  unite  the  views,  conveniences,  and 
interests  of  a  large  part  of  each  kingdom,  and  so  to 
insure  the  permanence  of  the  present  peace  in 
Europe.  If  war  was  the  greatest  of  evils,  and 
commerce  the  greatest  blessing  that  a  country 
could  enjoy,  then  it  became  the  duty  of  those  to 
yifhom  public  afiPairs  were  entrusted  to  endeavour, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  render  the  one  permanent 
and  to  remove  the  chances  of  the  other.  "  This," 
added  Pitt,  ^*  is  the  true  method  of  making  peace 
a  blessing — ^that,  while  it  is  the  parent  of  present 
wealth  and  happiness,  it  should  also  be  the  nurse 
of  future  strength  and  security.  The  quarrels 
between  France  and  Britain  have  too  long  con- 
tinued to  harass  not  only  tliese  two  great  and  re- 
spectable nations  themselves,  but  also  to  embroil 
the  whole  peace  of  Europe ; — nay,  they  have  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  They  have,  by  their  past  conduct, 
acted  as  if  they  were,  indeed,  intended  by  nature 
for  the  destruction  of  each  other  ;  but  I  hope  the 
time  is  now  come  when  they  shall  justify  the  order 
of  the  universe,  and  show  that  they  are  better  cal- 
culated for  the  more  amiable  purposes  of  friendly 
intercourse  and  benevolence.  With  regard  to 
the  Methuen  treaty,  he  reminded  the  House  that 
the  court  of  Portugal  had  for  some  years  withheld 
from  us  our  fair  proportion  of  the  mutual  advan- 
tages that  treaty  stipulated :  yet  that  we  were  not 
bound  by  our  present  arrangements  with  France 
to  annul  that  treaty.  Though  Fox  had  censured 
the  French  treaty,  which  formed  the  principal  and 
almost  sole  topic  of  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  the  responsive  address,  he  gave  his  assent  to 
that  address,  which,  indeed,  passed  without  opposi- 
tion or  any  motion  for  amendment.  Pitt  indulged 
his  sarcastic  humour  in  pointing  out  this  incon- 
sistency. "  I  am  happy,"  said  he, "  that  not- 
withstanding the  vehemence  with  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  argued  against  the  ad- 
dress, he  is  ready  to  vote  for  it.  I  hope  he  will 
continue  the  same  line  of  conduct  throughout  the 
session.  For,  if  he  makes  a  practice  of  voting  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  own  speeches  and  argu- 
ments, we  may  look  for  a  greater  degree  of  unani- 
mity than  could  otherwise  be  expected." 

We  shall  follow  the  debates  on  this  subject  to 
their  close,  before  entering  upon  any  other  par- 
liamentary proceedings.  On  the  5th  of  February 
Pitt  moved  that  the  House,  that  day  week,  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  part  of  his  majesty's  speech  which 
related  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  and   naviga- 


tion formed  with  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
The  opposition  objected  that  this  was  not  allow- 
ing them  sufficient  time ;  and  Lord  George  Caven- 
dish moved  that  Monday  se'nnight  thould  be 
substituted  for  Monday  next,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  a  call  of  the  House  should  be  ordered.  Mi- 
nisters insisted  that  every  moment's  delay  would 
be  attended  with  serious  inconvenience;  that  the 
importance  of  the  measure  had  of  itself  operated  as 
a  call  of  the  House,  rendering  any  vote  or  order  to 
that  effect  unnecessary;  that  the  whole  business 
had  been  already  before  the  public  for  more  than 
four  months ;  and,  upon  a  division.  Lord  George's 
amendment  was  negatived  by  213  against  89. 
The  committee  of  the  House  on  the  French  treaty, 
therefore,  remained  fixed  for  the  1 2th  of  February. 
On  the  9th  Mr.  Fox  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
negotiations  with  Portugal  then  pending  before  the 
House  previous  to  their  coming  to  any  decision 
on  the  French  treaty;  but  the  motion,  which  was 
for  copies  of  papers,  instructions,  &c.,  sent  to  his 
majesty's  minister  at  Lisbon,  was  rejected  with- 
out a  (hvision.  On  the  great  field-day — ^the  12th — 
before  the  House  resolved  itself  into  committee,  a 
petition  was  presented  by  Alderman  Newnham, 
from  certain  manufacturers,  praying  that  the 
House  would  not  that  day  come  to  any  decisive  re- 
solution upon  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
as  the  petitioners  had  not  had  leisure  to  understand 
the  treaty,  and,  consequently,  were  not  yet  aware 
to  what  degree  their  interests  were  likely  to  be 
affected  by  it.  Pitt  remarked  that  there  was  some- 
thing singular  both  in  the  contents  of  this  petition, 
and  in  the  moment  chosen  for  presenting  it.  He 
observed  that  the  French  treaty  had  been  pub- 
lished between  four  and  five  months,  during  which 
time  the  petitioners,  it  seemed,  had  not  chosen  to 
find  leisure  to  examine  and  understand  it;  and 
now,  on  the  very  day  upon  which  the  House  had 
agreed  to  take  it  into  their  consideration,  without 
pointing  out  one  specific  objection,  they  had  the 
modesty  to  request  parliament  to  delay,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  all  further  proceedings  upon  it. 
This  he  thought  the  House  would  on  no  account 
consent  to.  The  House  responded  by  loud  calls 
for  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  having  formed  them- 
selves into  committee,  the  miniater  began  one  of 
his  greatest  speeches,  which  occupied  more  than 
three  hours  in  the  delivery.  He  said,  that,  if  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France  should  be  found  to 
comprehend  principles  hostile  to  the  received  no- 
tions and  doctrines  of  British  commerce,  and  that 
thereby  a  general  spirit  of  objection  had  spread 
over  tne  country,  he  was  assured  that  it  woulcF 
little  avail  him  to  stand  up  in  that  committee  and 
argue  for  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty ;  and  that 
they  would  certainly  not  be  bound  to  confirm  this 
treaty,  unless,  after  deliberate  discussion,  they 
should  perceive  it  supported  by  the  most  rational 
principles  and  by  the  most  incontrovertible  policy. 
He  again  asserted  that,  though  the  treaty  had  been 
between  four  and  five  months  before  the  public, 
nothing  like  an  objection  had  been  heard  against 
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it)  not  a  murmur  from  any  of  the  classes  of  manu- 
facturers who  were  thought  to  be  more  particularly 
a£fected  by  it.     For  the  present  he  said  he  meant 
only  to  submit  to  the  House  certain  leading  reso- 
lutions, namely — 1.  That  all  articles  not  enume- 
rated and  specified  in  the  tariff  should  be  import- 
able into  this  country  on  terms  as  favourable  to 
France  as  those  allowed  to  the  most  countenanced 
nation,  reserving  always  the  power  of  preferring 
Portugal    under  the  provisions  of  the   Methuen 
treaty.     2.  That  if  any  future  treaty  should  be 
made  witli  any  other  foreign  power,  in  any  articles 
either  mentioned  or  not  mentioned  in  the  present 
treaty,  France  should  be  put  on  the  same  or  on 
as  favourable  terms  as  that  power.     3.  That  all 
the  articles  specified  in  the  tariff  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  on  payment  of  the  duties, 
and  with  the  stipulations  stated  in  the  treaty.     He 
called  upon  the    House  to  consider  the  relative 
state  of  the  two  kingdoms.     On  the  first  blush  of 
the  matter,  he  believed  he  might  venture  to  assert, 
as  a  fact  generally  admitted,  that  France  had  the 
advantage  in  the  gifts  of  soil  and  climate,  and  in  the 
amount  of  her  natural  produce ;  and  that  Great 
Britain  was,  on  her  part,  as  confessedly  superior 
in  her   maimfactures  and   artificial  productions. 
He   observed  that   as   regarded  natural  produce 
France  had  greatly  the  advantage,  as  she  could  ex- 
port her  wines,  brandies,  oils,  and  vinegars,  while 
we  could  only  export;  to  her,  in  return,  the  article 
of  beer.     Thus,  he  said,  all  idea  of  reciprocity  as 
to  natural  produce  must  be  completely  given  up. 
But  then  he  reasoned  that  Britain  possessed  some 
manufactures  exclusively  her  own,  and  had  such  a 
superiority  in   other  manufactures  as  to  give  her 
the  advantage  over  her  neighbour,  and  set  compe- 
tition at  defiance.     This  then  was  the  relative  con- 
dition of  the  two  countries,  and  this  the  precise 
ground  on  which  he  imagined  that  a  valuable  trade 
and  connexion  between  them  might  be  established. 
Having  each  its  owii  distinct  staple — having  each 
that  which  the  otlier  wanted — and  not  clashing  in 
the  great    and    leading  lines  of  their  respective 
riches,  they  were  like  two  great  traders  in  different 
branches,  and  they  might  enter  into  a  traffic  which 
would   prove   mutually  beneficial  to  them.     Our 
manufactures  must  be  greatly  and  eminently  bene- 
fited in  going  into  the  French  market  loaded  only 
with  duties  of   12  or  10    per   cent.,  instead   of 
being  overlaid  with  enormous  imposts,  restricted  in 
their  importation  to  particular  ports,  or  altogether 
prohibited  and  excluded.     A  market  of  so  many 
mllions  of  people — a  market  so  near  and  prompt 
— a  market  of  expeditious  and  certain  return — a 
market  of  necessary  and  extensive  consumption — 
was  an  object  we  ought  to  look  up  to  with  eager 
and  satisfied  ambition.     To  procure  this  market 
we  ought  not  to  scruple  to  give  liberal  conditions. 
We  ought  not  to  hesitate  on  the  ground  that  France 
would  be  benefited  as  well  as  Great  Britain.     He 
considered  it  not  merely  a  consoling  but  an  exhi- 
larating speculation  to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman, 
that,  after  the  empire  had  been  engaged  in  a  con- 


test with  a  combination  of  hostile  powers  the  most 
formidable  of  any  that  ever  threatened  a  nation — 
after  struggling  for  its  existence — it  still  maintained 
its  rank  and  efficacy  so  firmly,  that  France,  finding 
she  could  not  shake  it,  now  opened  her  arms  and 
offered  a  beneficial  connexion,  on  easy,  liberal,  and 
advantageous  terms.    He  could  not,  in  the  common 
philosophy  of  the  day,  help  striving  to  demonstrate 
that  few  or  no  French  manufactures  could  compete 
with  our  own  in  an  English  market ;  and,  appa- 
rently without  having  consulted  with  his  sisters 
and  nieces,  who  might  have  tuld  him  better,  he 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  preference  said  to  be 
shown  to   French  laces  and    French  millinery. 
"  But,"  said  he,  with  his  ordinary  solemnity,  "  the 
clamours  about  millinery  are  vague  and  unmeaning 
when  in  addition  to  other  benefits  we  include  the 
richness  of  the  country  with  which  we  are  to  trade, 
with  its  population  superior  to  ours  as  20,000,000 
to  8,000,000,  and  of  course  a  proportionate  con- 
sumption."    It  would  have  been  easy  to  show  that 
consumption  is  not  always  strictly  proportionate  to 
population,  not  even  in  the  articles  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity ;  and  that,  under  the  favour  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, a  population  of  8,000,000  may  con- 
sume as  much,  in  articles  not  of  primary  necessity, 
as  a  far  lai^er  population.     Pitt's  comparison  or 
picture  of  the  advantages  of  selling  to  a  large  mar^ 
ket  and  buying  for  a  much  smaller  one  was  com- 
placently received  by  the  House,  who  seem,  more- 
over, to  have  disregarded  that  other  important  fact, 
that  France  after  all  could  only  buy  in  proportion 
as  she  sold.     The  minister  went  on  to  say  that, 
viewing  the   relative   circumstances   of  the  two 
countries,  he  could  see  no  objection  to  the  principle 
of  the  exchange  of  their  respective  commodities  ; — 
that  he  could  see  no  objection  because  he  perceived 
and  felt  that  our  superiority  in  the  tariff  was  mani- 
fest ;  because  the  excellence  of  our  manufactures 
must  incline  the  balance  of  trade  to  our  side.     He 
argued  that  it  had  been  incorrectly  stated  that  we 
had  invariably  considered  it  as  our  policy  to  resist 
all  commercial  connexion  with  France ;  that  France 
had  been  more  jealous  of  us  than  we  of  her ;  that 
trade  prohibitions  began  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  that  we  had  only  retaliated  in  our  own  defence. 
The  unratified  commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht,   in 
Queen  Anne's  time,  which  admitted  some  trading 
with  France,  had  been  indeed  opposed  by  popular 
prejudice  and  by  the  party  violence  of  that  day,  but 
not  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  nation,  or  by 
parliament,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  voted  an  ad- 
dress praying  Queen  Anne  to  renew  commercial  ne- 
gotiations with  the  court  of  France.  At  that  time  the 
relative  situations  of  the  two  countries  differed  widely 
from  what  they  were  now :  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
we  had  but  little  to  send  to  the  French,  but  now  we 
had  much  to  send  them — so  much,  in  our  manu- 
factures, as  greatly  to  counterbalance  what   we 
might  take  from  her  in  natural  produce.    He  asked 
whether  men  could  conceive  that  there  was  a  pre- 
posterous and  inscrutable,   a   fixed  and   eternal 
something,  between  the  two  countries,  which  must 
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prevent  them  from  ever  forming  any  connexion,  or 
cherishing   any  species  of  amity?     He  acknow- 
ledged that  there  might  be  a  diminution  of  the  reve- 
nues to  the  amount  of  180,000^.  or  more ;— **  but," 
said  he,  '*  a  temporary  surrender  of  revenue  is  con- 
tradictory neither  to  sound  policy  nor  to  established 
practice : — the  surrender  of  revenue  for  such  great 
purposes  is  a  policy  by  no  means  unknown  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  the  present 
instance  it  will  be  made  up  and  returned  to  us  in 
a  three- fold  rate  by  extending  and  legalizing  the 
importation  of  French  wines,  brandies,  and  other 
articles  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  smu^led."   He 
confessed  that  increase  of  revenue  by  means  of  a 
reduction  of  duties  had  once  appeared  to  him  a 
mere  paradox ;  but  experience  had  at  length  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  more  than  practicable.     In 
considering  the  treaty  in  its  political  bearing,  he 
again  contended  against  the  doctrine  that  France 
was  and  must  be  the  unalterable  enemy  of  Great 
Britain.     His  mind,  he  said,  revolted  fiom  this 
position   as   monstrous  and  untenable :'  it  was  a 
libel  on  the  constitution  of  political  society,  and 
supposed  the  existence  of  diabolical  malice  in  the 
frame  of  man.    Some  persons,  he  said,  reasoned  as 
if  this  treaty  with  France  was  completely  to  anni- 
hilate our  means  of  defence,  as  if  it  was  to  give 
up  our  army,  to  sink  our  navy,  to  cut  oflf  our  colo- 
nies, and  lull  us  into  a  state  of  helplessness  and 
listless  apathy.     But  he  asked  whether  it  did  not 
much  rather,  by  opening  new  sources  of  wealth, 
speak  this  forcible  language — that  the  interval  of 
peace,  as  it  would  enrich  the  nation,  would  also 
prove  the  means  of  enabling  her  to  combat  her 
enemy  with  more  effect  when  the  day  of  hostility 
should  come.    That  we  should  not  be  taken  unpre- 
pared for  war  was  a  matter  totally  distinct  from 
the  provisions  of  any  treaty  of  commerce ;  it  de- 
pended in  no  degree  on  such  arrangements,  but 
simply  and  totally  on  the  watchfulness  and  ability 
of  the  administration  for  the  time  being.     Alluding 
to  the  recent  American  war,  he  allowed  that  France 
had,  at  that  moment  of  our  distress,  interfered  in 
the  hope  of  crushing  us ; — this  was  a  truth  over 
which  he  did  not  desire  to  throw  even  the  slightest 
veil.    Of  that  unhappy  war — unhappy,  yet  scarcely 
inglorious — Pitt  spoke  with  a  lofty  English  feeling. 
"  Oppressed  as  this  nation  was,*'  said  he,  "  during 
the  last  war  by  the  most  formidable  combination 
for  its  destruction,  yet  had  France  very  little  to 
boast  of  at  the  end  of  the  contest  that  should  induce 
her  again  to  enter  deliberately  into  hostilities  against 
this  country.     In  spite  of  our  misfortunes,  our  re- 
sistance must  be  admired,  and  in  our  defeats  we 
gave  proof  of  our  greatness  and  almost  inexhaust- 
ible resources,  which,    perhaps,    success  would 
never  show  us  :— 

Daiis  at  il«x  tonta  Upennibus, 
"Sijgtm  feracl  frondiii  in  Altfido, 
Per  damiw,  percvdea,  ab  ipao 
Dudt  ope«  oiumumqufl  ferro. 

Indeed,  in  recollecting  the  whole  of  that  dreadful 
controversy,  I  can  deduce  arguments  from  it  to 
reconcile  the  present  conduct  of  Erance  with  more 


equitable  and  more  candid  principles  of  policy  than 
gentlemen  seem  willing  to  attribute  to  our  rival. 
When  France  perceived  that,  in  that  dreadful  con- 
test, in  which,  with  the  enormous  combination  of 
power  against  us,  it  might  be  truly  said  that  we  were 
struggling  for  our  existence,  we  not  only  saved  our 
honour,  but  manifested  the  solid  and  almost  inex- 
haustible resources  of  this  country ;  reflecting  that, 
though  she  had  gained  her  object  in  dismembering 
our  empire,  she  had  done  it  at  an  expense  which 
had  sunk  herself  in  extreme  embarrassment ;  and 
reflecting  also  that  such  a  combination  of  hostile 
power  against  us,  without  a  single  friend  in  Europe 
on  our  side,  can  never  be  imagined  again  to  exist" 
— {Pitt  lived  to  see  something  very  like  it) ;— "  may 
I  not  be  led  to  cherish  the  idea,  that,  seeing  the  dur- 
able and  steady  character  of  our  strength,   and  the 
inefficacy  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  hostility,  France 
would  eagerly  wish  to  try  the  beneflts  of  an  amica- 
ble connexion  with  us  ?**    Pitt  concluded  with 
moving  as  the  first  resolution  necessary  to  be  passed 
— "  That  it  appears  to  be  expedient  that  all  the 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufactures 
of  the  European  dominions  of  the  French  king, 
which  are  not  specified  in  the  tariff  of  the  treaty, 
shall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  on  payment 
of  duties  as  low  as  any  which  shall  be  payable  on 
the  like  articles  from  any  other  European  nation." 
Fox  rose  to  answer  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  repeat  his  condemnation  of  the  treaty,  and  to 
assert  again  that  France  ought  to  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  nation  with  whom  there 
ought  never  to  be  any  political  or  commercial  con- 
nexion whatever.     The  sentiments  he  uttered  may 
be  considered  as  alien  to  his  nature — as  opinions 
dictated  merely  by  his  party  position  at  the  mo- 
ment— yet  they  were  uttered  with  every  appearance 
of  conviction    and  earnestness.     He  spoke  of  the 
restless  ambition  of  France,  and  even  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XVI.,  with  the  greatest  bitterness. 
He  too  alluded  to  the  American  war,  but,  though 
his  views  had  once  been  very  different,  it  was  only 
to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  French — 
to   accuse  them    of  treachery  and  duplicity,  to 
point  out  the  mean  way  in  which  they  had  taken 
advantage  of  our  difficulties,  and  to  revive  the 
national  animosity  on  that  account; — and  he  re- 
affirmed that  no  doubt  could  be  left  on  the  mind 
of  any  thinking  man  but  that  the  French  nation 
was  actuated  by  a  regular,  fixed,  and   systematic 
enmity    to   this    country.      France   might  have 
changed  her  policy,  but  where  was  the  proof  that 
she   had  changed   her  sentiments?     Was  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  her  end  was  the  same, 
though  the  means  she  meant  to  pursue  wereaif- 
ferent? — that,   instead  of  force,  which  she  had 
found  would  not  avail,   she  intended  to  employ 
stratagem,  to  put  us  off  our  guard,  to  lull  us  into 
security,  to  prevent  our  cultivating  other  alliances, 
to  lessen  the  dependence  of  foreign  states  upon  us, 
to  turn  all  our  views  to  commercial  profits,  to  en- 
tangle our  capital  in  their  country,  and  to  make  it 
the  private  interest  of  individuals  in  this  country 
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rather  to  acquiesce  in  any  future  project  of  am- 
bition France  might  engage  in  than  come  to  a 
rupture  ivith  her  P  Such,  said  Fox,  were  his  con- 
victions ;  and  perhaps  no  great  man  ever  uttered  so 
much  nonsense  in  a  like  number  of  words.  With 
equal  energy  he  supported  the'  petition  from  the 
manufacturers  which  had  been  presented  by  Alder- 
man Newnham,  asking  the  minister  whether  he 
could  pretend  to  understand  the  interests  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  better  thsn  Mr.  Walker  of 
Manchester,  or  the  interests  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture better  than  the  house  of  Milnes  in  Wake- 
'  field  ?  Having  condemned  nearly  every  part  of 
the  treaty,  and  having  asserted  that  the  revenues  of 
this  country  must  suffer  a  very  serious  and  uncom- 
pensated loss.  Fox  moved  *^  That  the  chairman 
leave  the  chair,  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again/'  He  was  followed  and  stanchly  sup- 
ported by  Francis,  who  was  making  himself  one 
of  the  most  important  members  of  opposition. 
Francis  pretended  to  fear  that  the  treaty  was  meant, 
by  encouraging  French  intercourse,  to  degrade  and 
enslave  the  free  people  of  England.  He  dreaded, 
he  said,  the  effects  of  an  intimate  connexion  with 
France  upon  the  character  and  morals  of  the  British 
nation ;  and  he  also  dreaded  that  there  might  be 
too  close  a  union  between  the  two  crowns,  which 
would  assuredly  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Great 
Britain !  He  drew  a  comparison  between  the  late 
great  Pitt  and  the  present  one.  ^'  The  polemical 
laurels  of  the  father,"  said  Francis,  "  must  yield  to 
the  pacific  myrtles  which  shadow  the  forehead  of 
his  son.  The  first  and  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  political  character  of  Lord  Chatham  was  arUi' 
aallican.  His  glory  was  founded  on  the  resistance 
he  made  to  the  united  power  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. The  present  minister  has  taken  the  opposite 
road  to  fame;  and  France,  the  object  of  every 
hostile  principle  in  the  policy  of  Lord  Chatham,  is 
the  gens  amicissima  of  the  son."  Mr.  Powys 
thought  that  the  treaty  would  utterly  ruin  ^ur  glass 
manufacture ;  and  doubted  whether  in  the  end  it 
would  not  considerably  injure  our  cotton  trade. 
Mr.  Baring,  whose  opinions  in  commercial  mat- 
ters were  always  looked  up  to  with  respect  on  ac- 
count of  his  experience  and  extensive  mercantile 
transactions,  thought  that  there  was  good  and  bad 
in  the  treaty,  but  that  the  good,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
dominated. Upon  the  question  being  called  for. 
Fox's  motion  was  n^tived  by  248  against  1 18, 
and  Pitt's  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  while  other  business 
was  proceeding,  the  premier,  at  a  late  hour,  pro- 
po|ed  that  the  House  should  go  again  into  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  commercial  treaty.  The 
opposition  complained  that  this  was  an  indecent 
haste  and  a  taking  of  the  House  by  surprise ;  but 
they  were  outvoted  by  145  to  59,  and,  the  House 
being  in  committee,  Pitt  read  without  any  pre- 
face his  second  resolution : — "  That  the  wines  of 
France  be  imported  into  this  country  upon  as 
low  duties  as  the  present  duties  paid  on  the  import- 
ation of  Portugal  wines."    Mr.  Flood  opposed  the 


resolution  in  a  long  speech,  which  was  not  without 
its  curious  passages.  He  said,  for  oxample,  that 
France  was  endeavouring  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  United  States  of  America ;  that  the 
Americans  wanted  long  credit,  which  the  French 
could  not  give  them ;  but  that  now  the  French 
would  take  credit  from  the  English  merchants  and 
give  the  Americans  the  benefit  of  it  Mr.  Wilbe]> 
force  in  replying  to  Flood  took  occasion  to  reflect 
very  severely  on  the  parliamentary  conduct  of 
Fox.  He  said  he  wished  that  that  gentleman 
could  come  down  to  the  House  coolly  and  dis- 
passionately, that  he  could  sometimes  forget  that 
he  was  a  politician,  and  consider  matters  with 
more  attention  to  their  intrinsic  merits.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  frequently  been  run  away  with 
by  the  oratory  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
and  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  his  reason  and  his 
principles  to  prevent  his  being  declaimed  out  of  his 
understanding*  After  this  address  to  the  man 
who  had  much  wit  and  no  money,  Wilberforoe 
addressed  himself  to  the  plain  understandings  and 
broad  purses  of  the  country  gentlemen;  asking 
them  whether  the  way  to  get  rid  of  their  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  land-tax  was  by  holding  the 
balance  of  Europe  against  France,  or  by  extending 
our  commerce  and  increasing  the  sale  of  our 
manufactures  ?  Fox  called  these  arguments  mean 
and  desponding;  and  v asked  whether  ministers 
were  ready  to.  declare  that  we  were  no  longer  in  a 
situation  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
or  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  protectors  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe?  Mr.  Powys,  as  a  country 
gentleman,  replied  to  Wilberforce's  address  to  that 
quarter :  he  said  that  the  country  gentleman  who 
should  govern  his  public  conduct  by  mere  con- 
siderations of  private  interest  must  be  a  miserable 
animal  indeed.  Dundas,  by  far  the  ablest  sup- 
porter Pitt  had  in  the  House,  defended  the  treaty, 
as  an  arrangement  that  would  reduce  the  debts 
and  fill  the  coffers  of  the  state — that  would  enable 
us  in  a  time  of  peace  to  gather  strength  for  war 
in  case  war  should  become  necessary.  Before  the 
question  was  put  Fox  moved,  as  an  effectual  means 
of  preserving  the  Methuen  treaty,  that  the  duties 
on  the  importation  of  Portugal  wines  should  at  the 
same  time  be  lowered  one-third.  This  was  nega- 
tived by  91  against  76,  and  Pitt's  original  reso- 
lution was  then  put  and  carried.  On  the  following 
day—- the  16th  of  February — Fox  made  another 
and  last  effort  to  secure  the  Methuen  treaty,  the 
infraction  of  which,  he  contended,  would  go  to 
deprive  us  of  an  ancient  and  faithful  ally,  and  of  a 
sure  market  for  our  manu&ctures  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  one  million  per  annum.  He  remarked,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  but  for  Portugal  we  should  not 
have  had  in  the  last  war  a  friendly  port  in  Europe 
between  Gothenburg  and  Gibraltar.  Pitt  argued 
that  the  Methuen  treaty  might  be  preserved  not- 
withstanding the  French  treaty ;  and  the  House, 
on  his  motion,  voted  several  resolutions  necessary 
to  carry  the  latter  into  effect  On  the  19th  the 
report  of  the  committee  upon  the  whole  of  the  com- 
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mercial  treaty  with  France  was  brought  up  and 
agreed  to  by  a  large  majority.  On  the  2l8t  Mr. 
Blackburoe,  member  for  Lancaahire,  moved  an 
addresa — '*To  thank  his  majeaty  for  the  aolicitude 
he  had  been  graciously  pleaaed  to  evince  in  form- 
ing a  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  France;  assuring  him  that  the  House  con- 
ceived that  the  most  happy  effects  would  result 
from  it  to  his  faithful  subjects,  and  that  they  would 
take  every  neceasary  step  to  render  the  negotiation 
effectual.'*  In  supporting  this  address  Mr.  Black- 
burne  said  that  he  had  received  letters  of  appro- 
bation from  his  constituents,  and  that  a  numerous 
meeting  of  the  cotton  manufacturers,  held  at  Man- 
chester, had  considered  the  treaty  as  highly  bene- 
ficial to  this  country  in  general,  and  to  their  own 
trade  in  particular.  The  Honourable  Captain 
Berkeley,  member  for  Gloucestershire,  in  second- 
ing the  motion,  declared  that  the  treaty  had  met 
the  approbation  of  many  bodies  of  woollen  manu- 
facturers his  constituents ;  and  that  it  was  in 
France  only  that  the  treaty  was  condemned,  as 
being  too  advantageous  to  England,  and  aa  likely 
to  ruin  the  French  manufacturers.  He  added  that 
the  people  of  Abbeville  had  already  declared  that 
the  treaty  would  ruin  them :  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  now,  as  at  later  periods,  the  English  had  not 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  anti-free-trade  notions,  but 
that  the  French  were  fkt  more  exclusive  and  jea- 
lous than  they.  It  was  in  this  debate  that  Mr. 
Grey,  member  for  Northumberland — now  the 
venerable  Earl  Grey— delivered  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  person,  his  manners, 
his  voice,  and  the  copiousness  and  elegance  of  his 
diction,  were  all  warmly  admired  by  both  parties. 
He  was  ranked  on  his  first  appearance  among  the 
accomplished  orators  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  had  risen  among  the  young  members.* 
"  With  the  single  exception  of  Pitt,''  says  one  of 
that  minister's  great  admirers,  ^  I  have  not  wit* 
nessed  any  individual  in  my  time  who,  on  his  first 
attempt,  has  excited  such  expectation  of  future 
eminence  as  did  Grey.  These  expectations,  it 
must  be  admitted,  he  has  fully  realized."t  The 
opposition,  on  whose  side  he  sat,  admired  the  matter 
as  much  as  the  manner  of  the  speech,  and  praised 
the  strength  of  his  arguments  as  much  as  his  dic- 
tion. But  some  of  these  arguments  were  little 
consonant  with  the  maturer  philosophy  and  liberal 
principles  of  Lord  Grey ;  and,  if  he  remembers 
certain  parts  of  this  his  maiden  speech,  it  can  only 
be  to  smile  or  blush  at  them*  He  followed  his 
leader  Fox  in  representing  any  connexion  with 
France  as  highly  dangerous ;  and  he  declared  that 
the  present  moment  waa  perhaps  that,  of  all  others, 
in  which  our  jealousy  ought  to  be  most  awake,  and 
in  which  we  had  the  least  reason  for  reposing  any 
confidence  in  our  old  enemy.  He  read  a  state 
paper  which  had  passed  between  the  French 
minister  and  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  now  in  Paris,t  and  which  con- 
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■klered  eompatible  with  one  another  hi  the  penun  of  an  aocreditad 


tained  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  France  to  con- 
cede to  America,  without  stipulation,  a  great 
variety  of  commercial  advantages  detrimental  to 
her  own  revenues,  and  in  which  no  European 
nation,  not  even  Spain,  was  indulged.  Hence  Mr. 
Grey  concluded  that  France  expe^cted  an  equivalent 
from  the  Americans,  and  that  equivalent  would  be 
nothing  less  than  the  monopoly  of  the  American 
trade,  which  was  once  ours.  This  too,  he  said, 
must  lead  to  the  augmentation  of  the  French  navy, 
and  to  the  ruin  of  the  English.  Whilst  France^ 
was  offering  us  as  a  temporary  bait  this  treaty  of 
commerce,  ostensibly  for  the  supply  of  her  own 
market,  she  had  been  securing  customers  in  the 
western  world  to  take  our  commodities  off  her 
hands,  and  thus  not  only  to  become  the  great 
carrier  on  the  high  seas,  but  to  trade  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown  to  her  upon  the  mercantile 
capital  of  Great  Britain.  Another  object  which 
Mr.  Grey  thought  France  had  iu  view  was  to  cut 
us  off  from  all  continental  connexions  and  alliances, 
and  to  insulate  us  as  much  politically  as  we  were 
insulated  naturally  by  the  sea  that  flowed  between 
us  and  the  continent.  He  recommended,  instead 
of  a  present  treaty  with  France,  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States,  who,  he  said,  were  willing  and  eager  to 
enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  upon  fair  and  equit- 
able terms.  He  accused  ministers  of  granting  tb 
France  advantages  in  trade  which  had  been  refused 
to  Ireland — of  giving  to  a  rival  and  a  natural 
enemy  what  we  had  withheld  from  our  friends  and 
fellow-subjects.  He  did  not  as  yet  perceive  or 
hint  at  the  possibility  of  removing  restrictions  on 
all  sides,  and  the  propriety  of  opening  our  trade  to 
France  as  well  as  to  Ireland  and  America:  he 
thought  that  France  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
participation,  and  that  idl  commercial  connexion 
with  her  must  be  fraught  with  danger  and  deceit. 
Even  the  temporary  advantages  which  might  pos- 
sibly arise  out  of  the  French  treaty  he  considered 
as  so  many  additional  reasons  for  rejecting  it: 
every  offer  of  benefit  from  France  he  regarded 
with  suspicion — ^**  timeo  Danaoset  dona  ferentes.** 
Burke  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate  of 
this  evening.  He  knew  more  of  the  science  of 
public  economy  than  any  man  in  parliament,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  chose  to  denounce  economical 
considerations  as  unworthy  of  regard,  and,  yielding 
to  his  party  connexions,  to  insist  that  the  policy  of 
the  proposed  treaty  should  be  judged  of  on  other 
grounds  altogether.  "The  treaty,"  said  he,  "  has 
been  talked  of  as  if  it  were  an  affair  between  two 
little  counting-houses,  and  not  between  two  great 
empires.  It  seems  to  be  considered  by  its  sup- 
porters as  a  contention  between  the  sign  of  the 
Fleur-de-lis  and  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion  which 
house  should  obtain  the  best  custom."  He  cen- 
sured the  wonderful  change  of  language  which  had 

amhwwador.  He  waa  negotiating  with  tlie  miniatera  of  the  Kiug  of 
France  about  commerce  and  dowr  treaties  of  altianoe,  and  showing 
them  how,  In  ease  of  another  war,  American  seanieu  might  be  em- 
ployed  in  "  depredation^*  on  the  trade  ot  Great  Britain ;  and.  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  oonaolting  with  Lafltyette  how  a  revolution  might 
best  be  made  to  overthrow  the  King  of  Franoe's  govarument  I 
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taken  place  in  the  Hoase  whenever  France  was 
mentioned.   "  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  had  been  heard 
for  some  time  but  panegyrics  of  the  French.    And 
what  are  the  topics  we  have  chosen  for  our  pane- 
gyrics ?   Do  we  commend  the  qualities  the  French 
really  have — their  valour,  their  ingenuity,   their 
wit?    No,  it  is  their  sinceriit/y  their  moderationy 
their  truths  their  good-will  to  this  naiior^  that  w^e 
have  been  so  extremely  taken  with."     Yet,  even  if 
a  lower  view  of  the  matter  were  to  be  taken,  he 
expressed  great  doubt  whether  the  minister's  san- 
guine anticipations  would  not  prove  wholly  delu- 
sive.    He  maintained  that  we  risked  much,  and 
could  gain  but  little,  by  the  treaty.     One  of  the 
great  dangers  he  apprehended  was,  that  British 
capital  might  gradually  find  its  way  into  France ! 
He  painted  in  his  usual  vivid  colours  the  great 
power  and  greater  ambition  of  the  French  nation, 
and  he  pointed  out,  as  things  sure  to  excite  the 
popular  mind,  the  attention  France  was  paying  to 
her  navy,  the  stupendous  works  she  was  erecting 
at  Cherbourg  and  other  places,  as  if  determined  to 
create  seaports  in  spite  of  nature,  by  which  she 
appeared,  as  it  were,  stretching  her  arms  all  round 
to  grasp  and  stifle  us ; — and  hence,  he  conceived, 
the  strange  and  unnatural  desire  that  had  all  at  once 
possessed  us  of  running  into  her  embraces  to  be 
nothing  less  than  infatuation.     Lord  Momipgton, 
Mr.  Grenville,  and  others,  defended  the  treaty  and 
supported   Mr.   Blackburne's  address.     Welbore 
Ellis  rose  at  a  late  hour  to  object  to  the  address  as 
being  in  the  present  stage  of  the  business  prema- 
ture, unprecedented,    and  unparliamentary;   but 
Ellis   was  out-voted  by  236  to  160;  and,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,   the   address  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division.     This  put  an  end  to 
the  business  in  the  Commons.     In  the  Lords  the 
debates  on  the  treaty,  though  not  so  long,  were 
sufficiently  interesting.     The  Marquess  of  Buck- 
ingham  opened  the  business  there  with  a  long 
speech,  in  which  he  defended  the  treaty  in  all  its 
points.     He  was  answered  by  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
well  versed  in  the  knowledge  which  ought  to  regu- 
late commercial  intercourse.     The  bishop,  who  had 
got  his  mitre  from  Lord  North,  and  who  was — not 
to  detract  from  his  other  merits — a  warm  party- 
man,  pulled  the  treaty  to  pieces  without  mercy, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  most  dangerous  experiment, 
and  one  likely  to  undo  Great  Britain.     Shelburne, 
now  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  replied  to  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff  in  one  of  the  best  speeches  delivered  on 
the  subject  in  either  House.     He  said  that  there 
were  two  fundamental  considerations  to  decide  upon 
— 1.  Whether  our  old  commercial  system  should 
not  be  changed  as  totally  erroneous  ? — 2,  Whether, 
if  it  should  be  tliought  right  to  open  our  trade  to 
the  world,  France,  for  political  reasons,  should  be 
excepted  ?    He  believed  that  the  first  question  would 
require  very  little  discussion.  Commerce,  like  other 
sciences,  had  simplified  itself  and  taken  a  more 
liberal  shape.     In  fact,  truth  had  made  its  own 
way.    The  old  system,  with  all  its  monopolies,  I 


prohibitions,  protecting  duties,  balances  of  trade, 
with  all  the  calculations  formed  upon  them,  "was 
now  generally  exploded ;  and  consequently  all   the 
learned  prelate's  arguments,  whic^  were  grounded 
upon  that  old  system,  fell  to  the  ground.     It  was, 
he  said,  a  proud  day  for  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  to  see  them  come  down  in  a  body  from 
their  strongholds  of  prohibition  and  monopoly,  to 
mix  with  other  nations,  with  the  world  at  large — 
to  see  them  consenting  without  a  murmur  to  give 
up  all  their  fences  and  fortifications,  to  meet  the 
fore^  manufacturer  on  equal  terms  at  their  own 
or  at  his  market ; — ^and  he  was  sure  that  they  would 
bring  home  wealth  for  themselves  in  one  hand  and 
revenue  for  the  state  in  the  other.     With  respect  to 
the  second  point,  or  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
excepting  France  for  political  reasons,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  thing  was  absurd  and  impractic- 
able.    He  thought,  and  so  did  several  eminent 
French  statesmen,  that  the  two  coimtries,  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  both,  might  live  in  amity  with  each 
other— that  the  talk  about  eternal  and    natural 
enemies  was  a  chimera  no  longer  suitable  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  age.     His  lordship,  however, 
said  that,  as  the  tendency  of  the  treaty  was  to 
increase  the  force  or  tranquillity  of  the  French 
kingdom,  we  ought  to  have  got  some  advantages 
in  point  of  navigation ;  and  that  something  of  this 
sort  ought  to  have  been  said  to  France— In  pro- 
portion as  we  give  up  to  you  land,  you  must  give 
up   to   us  sea.     He  also   thought  that  a   good 
opportunity  had  been  neglected  of  doing  something 
for  the  security  of  India ;  that  the  armed  neu- 
trality or  the  neutral  code  ought  to  have  been  swept 
away,  instead  of  being  tacitly  recognised  by  the 
treaty ;  and  that  steps  ought  to  have  been  taken 
for  putting  a  stop  to  the  works  going  on  at  Cher- 
bourg.    His  lordship   concluded  with  declaring 
that,  if  this  country  should  decline,  it  would  not  be 
owing  to  this  treaty  with  France,  but  to  very  dif^ 
ferent  and  very  obvious  causes.     If  we  continued 
under  a  perpetual  fluctuation  of  administrations 
and  of  systems,  as  we  had  done  for  many  years 
past — if  we  went  on  rotting  in  our  corruption,  and 
sacrificing  the  army,  the  navy,   the  church,  the 
state,  to  the  paltry  purpose  of  procuring  majorities 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  we  could  never 
expect  to  be  prosperous,  wealthy,  or  powerful. 
Jenkinson,  now  sitting  in  this  House  as  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  defended  and  applauded  every  part 
of  the  treaty ;  and  Lord  Loughborough  (Wedder- . 
burn)  condemned  every  part  of  it.     The  neces- 
sary  resolutions  were,  however,   all  adopted  by 
large  majorities;   the    Lords    concurred   in  the 
address  of  the  Commons  as  moved  by  Mr.  Black- 
bume ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March  the  address  was 
presented  by  both  Houses  to  the  king. 

Before  entering  upon  the  business  of  the  treaty 
their  lordships  had  had  a  sharp  discussion  upon 
a  curious  point  connected  with  the  constitution 
of  their  own  House.  During  the  late  recess  of 
parliament  two  Scotch  peers,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
corn  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  already 
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sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  two  of  the  sixteen 
elective  peers  of  Scotland,  were  created  British 
peers  with  the  titles  of  Viscount  Hamilton  and 
Baron  Douglas.  The  suhject  was  brought  before 
the  House,  on  the  5th  of  February,  by  Viscount 
Stormont,  who  moved  that  their  lordships  shoidd 
be  summoned  on  the  13th  to  consider  the  new 
patents  in  a  committee  of  privileges ;  and  on  that 
day  he  moved  that  the  two  Scotch  lords,  having  been 
created  English  peers,  thereby  ceased  to  sit  in  the 
House  as  representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 
The  question  simply  was,  whether  there  should  im- 
mediately be  an  election  of  two  new  Scotch  repre- 
sentative peers,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
two  lords  had  d;ed.  The  question  was  complicated 
somewhat  by  a  single  precedent,  the  only  one  that 
existed.  In  1736  the  Duke  of  Athol,  being  then 
one  of  the  sixteen  elective  peers  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeded by  inheritance  to  the  English  baiony  of 
Strange,  and  still  sat  in  his  representative  capa- 
city. Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  upon  this  prece- 
dent and  upon  other  grounds,  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  two  new  British  peers  ought  to  sit 
in  the  same  manner.  Although  such  cases  might 
have  been  foreseen,  the  Act  of  Union  was  silent  on 
the  subject.  Lord  Stormont  contended  that  the 
elective  and  parliamentary  qualities  of  a  Scotch 
peer  were  merged  and  lost  in  his  qualities  of  an 
hereditary  British  peer.  Thus  the  House  in  1709, 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union,  had 
declared,  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Dover,  that  a 
peer  of  Scotland,  claiming  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Peers  by  virtue  of  a  patent  passed  under  the  great 
seal  of  Great  Britain,  had  no  right  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland.  If  there- 
fore a  peer  of  Scotland,  under  the  circumstances 
described,  could  not  vote  in  the  election,  so  neither 
could  he  be  elected.  The  motion  was  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Morton  and  by  the  Chancellor,  but  in 
the  end  it  was  carried  by  52  sgainst  38. 

Another  question  soon  arose  out  of  this  decision. 
On  the  18th  of  May  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  repre- 
sented to  their  lordships  that  at  the  election  for 
two  peers  to  supply  the  places  of  the  two  noblemen 
created  peers  of  Great  Britain,  the  votes  of  the 
Dukes  of  Queensberry  and  Gordon  had  been 
received,  contrary  to  a  resolution  of  that  House 
passed  in  January  1709.  This  resolution,  in 
fact,  imported  that  no  Scotch  peer  who  had  been 
created  a  British  peer  since  the  Union  should  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  the  sixteen  peers 
of  Scotland.  Lord  Hopetoun  therefore  moved  that 
the  rule  should  be  enforced,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
said  resolution  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Lord 
Registrar  of  Scotland  as  a  guide  for  his  future 
proceedings  in  cases  of  election.  The  Duke  of 
Gordon  was  abroad,  but  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
desired  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  his 
brother  duke,  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  This  was 
objected  to,  as  no  new  resolution  was  to  be  taken, 
but  merely  an  old  one  to  be  put  in  force.  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow  doubted  whether  the  old  resolution 
was  to  be  considered  valid;   and  he  told  their 
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lordships  that  a  resolution  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, however  unanimously  carried  in  that  single 
House,  did  not  constitute  law.     He  also  reminded 
their  lordships  of  another  resolution  passed  by  their 
House  in  1711,  by  which  two  Scotch  dukes,  who- 
had  been  created  British  peers,  were  declared  inca- 
pable of  sitting  in  that  House  in  the  latter  capacity. 
Thus  of  these  two  resolutions,  passed  within  three 
years  of  each  other,  the  first  took  away  their  votes  as 
Scotch  peers,  and  the  other  deprived  them  of  their 
seats  as  British  peers;  so  that,  parliamentarily 
considered,  they  must  cease  to  be  peers  altogether. 
The  latter  resolution — ^that  of  1711 — had  been 
lately  done  away  with ;  not,  however,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  one  House,  but  by  a  regular  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  three 
estates.     And  Thurlow  maintained  that  if  the 
resolution  of  1708-9  was  to  be  made  effective  it 
could  only  be  so  made  by  another  act  of  parlia- 
ment; and  when  that  act  of  parliament  should 
come  upon  the  carpet  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  many  circumstances  and  many  interests. 
For  example,  supposing  a  Scotch  peer  should  be 
made  a  bishop,  would  he  in  that  case  lose  his  right 
to  vote  at  the  dection  of  any  of  the  sixteen  peers  ? 
Lord  Hopetoun's  motion  was  ably  defended  by 
Lord  Kinnaird,  who  described  an  dective  peerage 
as  a  thing  perfectly  novel  in  its  nature,  and 
wondered  how  the   system  had  worked   at  all. 
The    Earl   of   Morton   said  that,   as  the  reso- 
lution of  1711    had    been  declared   imjust,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  other  resolution  should 
not  be  declared  unjust  also.     His  lordship  urged 
that  the  Act  of  Union  directed  that  sixteen  Scotch 
peers  should  be  chosen  and  named  by  aU  the 
Scotch  peers  to  be  their   representatives  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  would  be  unjust  now  to  set  up  distinctions  con- 
tradictory to  the  express  Act  of  Union.   The  Duke 
of  Richmond  contended  that  no  judicial  court  ever 
took  upon  themselves,  upon  their  own  mere  motion, 
to  re-promulgate  a  judgment  long  since  delivered. 
If  it  were  deemed  proper  to  confirm  the  resolution 
of  1709  he  would  recommend  a  procedure  by 
bill,  which  would  remove  all  ground  of  complaint 
of  injury,   and  afford  the  parties  who  conceived 
their  rights  infringed  ample  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing out  their  claims  in  the  progress  of  the  bill 
through  its  various  stages.    Upon  a  division,  how- 
ever. Lord  Hopetoun's  motion  was  carried  by  a 
considerable  majority;  and  the  lord  registrar  was 
accordingly  ordered  not  to  take  the  votes  of  Scotch 
peers  that  had  become  peers  of  Great  Britain.* 
Lord  Thurlow,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  had 
alluded  to  the  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch  peers — a  case 
which  we  shall  presently  find  under  debate  in  the 
lower  House. 

On  the  26th  of  February  Pitt  introduced  his 

*  By  a  sabtequent  molntion,  however,  paned  7th  June,  179S,  the 
Hooae  rcvened  this  deciaioa,  nitUinlng  the  right  of  the  Dake  of 
Queenaberry  and  the  Earl  of  Aberoora  to  ^ote  at  the  election  of  le- 
pretentatiw  pecn  fur  Scotland,  although  created  Brltiih  peen  liac* 
the  Union ;  and  thii  haa  been  ever  nnee  the  rule  and  piaidioe^ 
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celebrated  plan  for  consolidBtiDg  the  various  duties 
upon  articles  in  the  customs  and  the  excise  so  as 
to  eonrert  them  into  single  duties  upon  each  article, 
and  thereby  get  rid  of  multiplied  grievances  to  the 
people  and  of  a  perplexing  confusion  of  accounts 
and  wasting  expenses  of  collection  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  necessity  of  some  change  in  these 
important  matters  was  so  seriously  and  universally 
felt  that  hardly  any  opposition  was  pffered  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  resolutions  necessary  to  give  it  effect. 
The  prime  minister  made  more  than  one  luminous 
speech,  aui  acquired  great  reputation  by  the  mea- 
sure; and  yet  it  is  said  the  merits  of  the  scheme 
belonged  to  a  poor  dissenting  minister  at  Hackney 
— to  the  same  Dr.  Price  who  is  the  reputed  father 
of  a  less  healthy  child,  or  of  Pitt's  grand  plan  for 
paying  off  the  national  debt. 

On  the  28th  of  March  Mr.  Beaufoy,  member 
for  Great  Yarmouth,  who  had  previously  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  same  cause,  made  a  motion 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts  as  things  grievous  to  a  large 
and  respectable  part  of  the  nation.  Lord  North, 
who  had  now  completely  lost  his  eyesight,  came 
down  darkling  to  the  House,  for  the  first  time  this 
session,  to  oppose  the  motion.  He  replied  to  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  beginning  with  expressing  a  hope  that 
be  would  not  be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  tolera- 
tion of  opinion  upon  religious  subjects.  But  he 
then  urged  that  enough  had  already  been  done  in 
removing  penal  restrictions  upon  religious  opi- 
nions ;  and  that  the  preservation  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts  was  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  constitution.  Yet  his  lordship  spoke  as  if 
this  danger  would  proceed  chiefly  from  the  violence 
and  fanaticism  of  the  church  party,  sure  to  be 
provoked  by  any  'such  ample  concessions  to  the 
dissenters ;  he  was  assuredly  no  bigot  himself,  and 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  with  him  whether  the 
time  was  yet  come  for  so  bold  an  enactment 
"  We  all  know,'*  said  he,  "  the  perilous  nature  of 
the  cry,  *  The  Church  is  in  danger  ;*  and  an  incen- 
diary, watching  his  opportunity,  may  do  as  much 
mischief  by  that  cry  as  was  done  not  long  ago  by 
the  cry  of  •  No  Popery.'  *'♦     Pitt  followed  Lord 

•  BythU  time  the  Protestant  Champian  had  renottnoed  Christianity 
and  turned  Jew.  In  the  Chronide  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1786 
is  the  ibllowing  entry :— *'  May  4th.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  e»com- 
mmtieated  in  the  parish  chnreh  of  St.  Mary-la-bonoe." 

On  the  Sdth  of  January  of  tiie  present  vear  ri787)  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  libel  on  the  Queen  of 
France  and  M.  Barthelemy.  the  French  charge  d'affaires  at  London, 
and  for  a  libel  on  his  British  majesty's  goTcmment,  justices,  &c.  &c. 
He  defended  himielf,  gave  evident  signs  of  insanity,  was  found 
guilty,  but  fled  to  Holland  before  judgment  could  be  given.  Th« 
place  he  selected  for  his  residence  was  Amsterdam,  because  it 
abounded  with  Jews;  but  he  had  been  there  a  very  short  time  ere  he 
received  flrom  the  burgomasters  orders  to  quit  the  city  within  twenty- 
four  lioun.  In  the  month  of  December  he  was  found  at  Birmingham 
living  with  some  Jews :  he  was  arrested  for  a  contempt  of  court,  com- 
mitt^  to  Newgate,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  carried 
to  the  King's  Bench  to  receivr  judgment.  His  aentenee  was  that  he 
should  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  I'nr  two  years,  and  ttien  sive  secu- 
rity for  fourteen  years*  g<Kxi  behaviour,  himself  in  10,000/.  and  two 
sureties  in  2500/.  each.  His  noble  relations  seem  to  have  rejoiced  in 
the  severity  of  the  sentence,  which  was  tantamount,  in  his  drcum- 
stanoes,  to  imprisonment  for  life,  as  there  was  no  other  mode,  except 
resorting  to  a  madhouse,  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  He  was  com- 
fortably accommodated  in  apartments  belonging  to  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  and  there  he  died  in  1793.  deploring  tlutt.  in  all  probabi- 
lity, us  remains  would  ^not  be  .sufferedjto  be  interred  in  a  Jewish 


North,  and  took  the  same  side  of  the  question. 
Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  motion  in  a 
long  and  able  speech.  He  was  followed  by  Sir 
Harry  Houghton,  Mr.  Smith,  Sir  James  John- 
stone and  others;  but,  upon  a  division,  Mr. 
Beaufoy's  motion  was  negatived  by  178  against 
100. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  previous  to  the  openinf; 
of  the  budget.  Alderman  Newnham,  who  had  pre- 
sented the  petition  of  the  manufacturers  againi 
the  French  treaty,  and  who  had  been  for  some  time 
very  much  linked  and  closeted  with  Sheridan,  rose 
in  the  House  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  debts  and  deep  distress.    He  demanded 
to  know  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
bring  forward  any  proposition  for  rescuing  his 
royal  highness  from  his  present  embarrassed  and 
distressed  situation  ?    The  alderman  was  of  opinion 
that,  however  honourable  to  the  prince  was  the  con- 
duct  he  had  pursued  under  his  difficulties,  it  wouM 
bring  indelible  disgrace  upon  the  nation  if  he  were 
suffered  to  remain  any  longer  in  his  present  re- 
duced circumstances.     To  the  question  Pitt  replied, 
with  all  his  official  coldness,  that  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  bring  forward  a  subject  of  that  nature,  un- 
less by  command  of  his  majesty ;  and  that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  he  should  say  more  than  that  he 
had  not  been  honoured  with  such  a   command. 
Upon  this  Alderman  Newnham  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  the  subject  regularly  before  the 
House  on  the  4th  of  May.    In  the  mean  time  great 
exertions  were  made  to  secure  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  independent  members,  and  several 
meetings  were  held  that  were  so  numerously  at- 
tended as  to  create  some  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of 
the  minister.     On  the  24th  of  April,  Pitt,  after 
requesting   Alderman    Newnham  to   inform   the 
House  more  particularly  of  the  nature  of  the  motion 
he  intended  to  make,  held  out  a  threat  with  the 
evident  object  of  preventing  the  motion  altogether. 
He  said  that  the  subject  was  delicate — exceedingly 
delicate — and  he  declared  that  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  many  private  circumstances  relating 
to  it,  made  him  extremely  anxious  to  persuade  the 
House  to  prevent  any  discussion  of  it,  and  that  if 
the  honourable  member  persevered  in  bringing 
forward  his  motion,  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  lay  these  circumstances  before  the  public. 
It  would,  he  said,  from  the  profound  respect  he 
entertained  for  every  part  of  the  royal  family,  prove 
exceedingly  distressing  to  him,  yet  he  would  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  the  public  and  enter  fully  into 
the  subject.     Three  days  after  this — on  the  27th  of 
April — Alderman  Newnham  signified  to  the  Housj 
that  the  motion  he  intended  to  make  would  be 
the  following  effect:— •* That  an  humble  add re| 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying  him  to  tc 
into  consideration  the  present  embarrassed  stat 
the  affairs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  gr  J 
him  such  relief  as  his  royal  wisdom  should  th ' 
fit,  and  that  the  House  would  make  good^the  san^' 
Mr.  RoUe,  member  for  Devonshire  (the  hen 
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the  Rolliad,  afterwards  Lord  Rolle),  whose  zeal  was 
▼ery^conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  now  f  poke  more 
alarmingly  than  the  minister,  declaring,  as  of  his 
own  knowledge,  that  the  question  involved  matter 
by  which  the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state 
might  be  essentially  affected;  and  that,  if  the 
friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  persisted  in  their 
attempt,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  full  in- 
quiry. Sheridan  called  upon  Mr.  Rolle  to  speak 
more  plainly :  he  said  he  made  this  call  the  more 
earnestly  from  the  evident  connexion  between  the 
observation  of  the  honourable  member  for  Devon- 
shire and  the  menace  held  out  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Sheridan 
added,  shrunk  fix)m  no  inquiry,  however  searching 
— there  was  no  part  of  his  conduct  which  he  wished 
to  conceal — ^he  (Sheridan)  had  the  highest  autho- 
rity for  making  this  declaration ;  and  he  only  re- 
gretted that  a  hostile  discussion  had  not  been  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  pecuniary  relief  from  another 
quarter.  He  declared  that  the  insinuations  and 
menaces  which  had  been  thrown  out  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  prince  to  recede  with  honour.  And 
he  further  declared  that  his  royal  highness,  as  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  was  quite  ready  to  answer 
in  the  other  House  any  questions  that  might  be 
put  to  him.  Mr.  Powys  said  that  he  dreaded  any 
such  discussion;  and  he  pathetically  implored 
Alderman  Newnham,  as  he  valued  royalty  and  the 
house  of  firunswick,  to  abstain,  and  apologise  for 
having  gone  so  far.  Several  other  members  joined 
in  these  entreaties,  expressing  their  hope  that  the 
delicate  business  might  be  accommodated.  Later 
in  the  evening  Pitt  rose ;  changing  his  tone  and 
manner,  he  now  said  that  he  had  been  greatly 
misunderstood  if  it  was  conceived  that  he  meant 
to  make  any  insinuations  injurious  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales—that  the  private  circumstances  he  had 
alluded  to,  and  which  he  might  find  it  necessary 
to  state  fiilly  to  the  House,  related  only  to  his  pe- 
cuniary affairs,  and  to  a  correspondence  that  had 
taken  place  on  that  subject,  without  reference  to 
anything  extraneous.  These  might  be  the  words 
of  policy,  but  they  certainly  were  not  the  words 
of  truth.  The  most  obtuse  member  in  the  House 
knew  perfectly  well  that,  in  endeavouring  to  stop 
Newnham's  motion  by  exciting  fear,  the  myste- 
rious threat  he  held  out  could  only  refer  to  the 
prince's  connexion  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  which 
had  long  been  the  topic  of  conversation  among  the 
public,  who  very  confidently  believed  that  the 
highly  connected  and  very  estimable  lady  was 
the  wife  (in  so  far  as  the  marriage  ceremony  could 
make  her  so),  not  the  mistress  of  the  heir  to 
the  British  throne.  And  RoUe's  double  allusion 
to  church  and  state  was  well  known  to  proceed 
from  the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  being  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  These  rumours, 
and  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  an  intimacy  of 
the  closest  kind  between  the  prince  and  the  beau- 
tiful Catholic,  had  filled  the  minds  of  the  king  and 
queen  with  alarm  and  horror,  and  had  contributed 
to  the  obduracy  of  his  majes^  in  money  matters. 


It  is  said  that  the  king  had  repeatedly  offered  to 
procure  from  parliament  a  grant  of  200,000/.  to 
pay  his  debts  and  finish  Carlton  House,  and  an 
addition  of  50,000/.  a-year  to  his  income,  if  the 
prince  would  consent  to  marry  a  foreign  Protestant 
princess ;  and  that  the  prince's  positive  refusal  to 
accede  to  any  such  condition  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  his  son  really  considered  himsdf  at 
already  married,  and  completed  his  estrangement 
from  him.  The  king's  dread  of  popery,  if  a  very 
unwise,  was  yet  a  very  deep  and  conscientious  feel- 
ing, and  the  queen,  in  addition  to  this  fear — perhaps 
not  quite  so  vehement  in  her  bosom — had  a  tho- 
rough abhorrence  of  what  are  called  mesalUanee*. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  without  these 
extreme  feehngs,  there  were  sufficient  causes  to 
create  doubt  and  dismay,  not  merely  in  the  royal 
pair,  but  also  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  their  sub- 
jects, who  looked  reverentially  to  acts  and  laws. 
By  the  statute  commonly  called  the  Bill  of  R^hts, 
passed  at  the  Revolution,  which  drove  the  tyrant 
and  papist,  James  II.,  frcm  the  throne,  and  brought 
in  the  Protestant  William  and  Mary,  it  was  enacted, 
that  **  every  person  who  shall  marry  a  papist  shall 
be  excluded,  and  for  ever  be  incapsble  to  inherit, 
the  crown  of  this  realm ;"  and  further  it  declared 
that  in  case  of  any  such  marriage  "  the  people  of 
these  realms  shall  be  and  are  hereby  absolved  of 
their  allegiance."  These  strong  and  comprehensive 
clauses  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  It  was  held,  however,  by  many,  that 
any  such  marriage  as  the  alleged  one  between  the 
prince  and  a  subject  wbb  rendered  null  and  void 
by  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  passed  under  Geoi^ge 
II.,  and  by  which  no  member  of  the  royal  family 
could  contract  a  marriage  without  the  consent  of 
the  king  or  sovereign  actually  on  the  throne.  As 
to  this  point  there  was  no  doubt ;  but  the  inference 
dra^^-n  from  it — that,  as  the  contract  was  invalid,  the 
forfeiture  was  saved — was  not  quite  so  clear,  for 
there  are  analogous  cases  in  law  where  the  nullity 
of  an  illegal  transaction  does  not  do  away  with  the 
penalty  attached  to  it.  Thus,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
served, a  man  by  contracting  a  second  marriage 
while  his  first  wife  is  still  living  commits  a  felony ; 
and  the  crime,  according  to  its  legal  description, 
consists  in  marrying  or  contracting  a  marriage — 
though  what'he  does  is  no  more  a  marriage  than 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  have  been  und«r 
the  circumstances  in  question.*  In  bigamy  there  is 
and  can  be  no  second  marriage,  but  the  offender  is 
nevertheless  punished.  The  laws  of  all  civilized 
countries  abound  in  cases  of  acts  prohibited  and 
made  void,  yet  punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  the 
rights  of  him  who  contravenes  the  prohibition  as 
much  as  if  they  were  valid  and  effectual.t  It  was 
doubtful,  moreover,  whether  statutes  so  solemn  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Act  of  Settlement  could  be 
varied  or  repealed  in  any  essential  particular  by  a 
subsequent  law  like  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  which 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  their  provisioBs. 

*  Moore,  life  of  Sheiidan. 
t  Lord  Brottghain,  Statesmen. 
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It  was,  tberefore,  rttj  hr  from  clear,  if  the  mar- 
riaffe  could  be  proved,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
bad  not  abaohifdy  forfeited  bis  right  to  the  crown. 
After  the  conyemtkm  in  the  House  on  the  27th 
there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  prince's  frienda  at 
Mr.  Pelham's,  the  prince  himself  attending  and 
taking  part  in  the  rery  aerioos  deliberations.  It 
should  Appear  thai  the  meeting  was  informed  by 
the  prince's  own  lips  that  there  nerer  had  been  any 
maniage,  and  thitf,  therefore,  there*  could  be  no 
danger  in  continuing  the  struggle  for  money 
i^nst  his  firther  and  the  minister.  The  altered 
tone  of  Pitt  must  also  have  tended  to  remove  alarm, 
if  any  had  been  felt  in  this  quarter.  On  the  30th 
Aldennan  Newnham  again  brought  the  subject 
before  the  House  ijif  Commons,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  see  why  aome  gentlemen  were  filled  with 
apprehensions  and  alarms  at  his  persererance — 
tw  he  knew  no  ground  for  any  uneasiness — that 
iht  prince  knew  none — ^that  it  was  1^  his  royal 
higlmes8*s  express  desire  he  was  pursuing  his  de- 
sign—that he  concdved  himself  highly  honoured 
by  the  prince's  confidence  on  this  occasion — that 
he  waa  not  to  be  intimidated,  nor  was  his  royal 
highness  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  the 
base  and  &lse  rumours  which  were  spread  abroad 
concerning  him.  When  the  worthy  alderman  had 
finiahed  this  display  of  vanity  and  conceit,  Mr. 
Fox,  who  had  been  absent  on  the  former  debate, 
came  forward  to  give  the  weight  of  hia  authority 
to  the  assertions  qiade  by  Sheridan.  He  said  he 
spoke  with  immediate  authority  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  could  assure  the  House  that  there  Vas 
no  part  of  his  conduct  that  bis  royal  highness  was 
either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  have  investigated. 
Looking  at  Rolle,  Fox  said,  mysterious  allusions  had 
been  maide  to  something  full  of  danger  to  the  church 
and  state.  He  wished  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  spoken  more  explicitly ;  but  he  supposed  he 
alluded  to  a  certain  low  and  malicious  rumour — a 
anpposed  marriage — a  thing  which  not  only  had 
not  happened,  but  which  waa  even  impossible.  The 
whole  tning  was  a  story  fit  only  to  impose  upon 
the  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  and  which  ought  not  to 
have  gained  credit  for  a  moment  in  thst  House. 
Rolle  readily  admitted  the  legal  impossibility  of 
such  a  marriage,  but  hinted  that  there  were  modes 
in  which  it  might  have  been  managed.  He  said 
they  all  knew  that  there  were  certain  laws  and  acts 
of  parliament  which  forbade  it,  and  made  it  null 
and  void;  but  still  it  might  have  taken  place, 
though  not  under  the  sanction  of  English  law,  and 
upon  thia  point  he  wished  to  be  satisfied.  Fox, 
speaking  with  great  warmth,  said  that,  when  he 
denied  the  odious  calumny  in  question,  he  meant 
to  deny  it,  not  merely  with  regard  to  the  efiects  of 
certain  existing  statutes,  but  to  deny  it  in  ioto — to 
deny  it  in  point  of  fact  aa  well  as  law.  The  fact 
not  only  never  could  have  happened  legally,  but 
never  did  happen  in  any  way  whatsoever,  and  had 
from  the  beginning  been  a  base  and  malicious  fiJse- 
hood.  Rolle  then  desired  to  know  whether  the 
words  the  honoarable  gentleman  had  last  spoken 


were  to  be  conaidcred  aa  qiokien  from  direct 
thority?     Fox  replied  that  he  had  direct 
rity  for  them  firom  his  royal  highness.    Another  of 
the  prince's  friends  then  called  triumphantly  upon 
the  Devonshire  member  to  declare  to  the  Hooae 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  these  full  expianatiosis. 
But  Rolle  said  that  nothing  ahould  induce  him  to 
act  contrary  to  his  own  judgment ;  that  an  answer 
had  certainly  been  given  to  hia  question,  and  that 
the  House  might  judge  for  themadvea.  This  called 
up  Sheridan,  who  aaid  that  such  a  line  of  condiact 
was  neither  candid  nor  manly,  and  that  the  Hooae 
ought  therefore  to  resolve  it  to  be  seditious  as  weU  aa 
disloyal  to  propagate  reports  injurious  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     Rolle  said  a  few 
more  words,  but  as  frir  as  possible  from  oonceaaioQ; 
and  then  Pitt  came  to  his  rescue,  declaring  that 
his  conduct  had  not  been  unparliamentary,  hut 
that  Sheridan's  was.     ''  Thoae,"  added  the  pre- 
mier, ^*  who  exhibit  such  warmth  ought  rather  to 
acknowledge  their  obligation  to  the  gentkman  who 
suggested  a  question  which  has  produced  ao  expli- 
cit a  decUration  on  this  interesting  subject — a  de- 
claration which  must  give  entire  satisfiM:tion  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  the^whoie  House."  The  Devon- 
shire member,  however,  would  not  say  even  now 
that  he  was  satisfied;  and  Sheridan  returned  to 
the  charge,  protesting  that  it  was  aggravatmg  the 
malicious  falsehood  by  implying  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  authorised  gendemen  to  make  a  false 
denial  of  the  fact    **  Even  the  minister  himself," 
said  Sheridan,  '*  is  obliged  to  assume  that  the  ho- 
nourable member  must  be  satisfied^  as  he  has  not 
sufficient  candour  to  make  the  acknowledgment." 
Rolle  then  said  that  the  honourable  gentieman  had 
not  heard  him  sav  he  was  ttnsaiisJiecL    Mr.  Grey, 
the  new  and  bright  star  of  the  opposition,  insisted 
that  Fox's  answer  was  satisfactory  to  every  man  in 
his  senses,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  member  for 
Devonshire  was  unpardonable.     Grey  also  cen- 
sured, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  premier's  threats 
and   equivocations,   and  inaisted  that  Aldennan 
Newnluun  ought  to  proceed  with  his  measure  fi)r 
obtaining  pecuniary  relief  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
On  the  very  next  day  overtures  were  made  to  hia 
royal  highness  for  a  private  accommodation,  by 
which  he  was  to  get  money  without  any  further 
debate.     On  the  2nd  of  May,  Dundas,  late  in  the 
evening,  waited  upon  the  prince  at  Carlton  House, 
and,  after  a  long  and  private  conversation,  in- 
duced him  to  receive  the  visit  of  the  premier  on  the 
next  day.  On  the  3rd,  Pitt  went  to  Carlton  House, 
and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  Whig  party,  was 
closeted  two  hours  with  his  royal  highness.    From 
Carlton  House,  with   a  bundle  of  papers  in  hia 
pocket,  Pitt  went  straight  to  Buckingham  House, 
where  the  king  was  expecting  him,  and  where  a 
council  was  assembled,  whidi  sat  till  midnight. 
There  waa  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  morrow,  the  4th 
of  May,  was  the  day  fixed  for  Alderman  Newn- 
ham's  motion.    Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  a 
letter  was  dispatched  to  the  prince,  aasuring  him 
that  if  he  would  cause  the  intended  motion  to  be 
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withdrawn  Batififactory   arrangements  should  be 
made.    This  letter  and  the  prince's  answer  were 
kept  secret  from  all  but  a  few.    When  the  great 
to-morrow  came  the  House  was  crowded,  and  as 
soon  as  Pitt  came  in  and  took  his  seat  there 
was  an  expectant  silence.     Presently  Alderman 
Newnham  rose  and  said  he  felt  the  lughest  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  inform  the  house  that  his 
intended  motion  was  no  longer  necessary.    Several 
members  expressed  their  exceeding  great  joy  at 
this  announcement,  but  the  countenances  of  many 
more  seemed  rather  puzzled  than  pleased.     Rolle 
said  he  hoped  the  alderman's  conduct  was  not  the 
result  of  any  dishonourable  compromise  on   the 
other  side.    Pitt  then  declared  that  for  his  part 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  alderman's  motion 
was  less  necessary  now  than  before ;   that,  as  to 
terms  or  concessions,  he  knew  of  none ;  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  highest  party  in  the  transaction 
(the  king)  was  uniform  and  consistent,  departing 
in  no  one  instance  from  the  principles  which  al- 
ways directed  him.     Fox  said  he  wished  to  avoid 
creating  any  division  of  opinion ;  but  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary, afiter  what  had  fallen  from  the  minister, 
to  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  other  party  (the 
prince)  had  been  equally  consistent  and  explicit 
The  idderman's  motion  being  dropped,   and  the 
minister  denying  that  he  knew  of  any  terms  or  con- 
cessions, placed  the  prince  in  a  doubtful  state  as  to 
the  money,  and  he  wrote  that  night  to  the  minister 
to  demand  an  explanation.     Pitt,  in  reply,   re- 
quested a  personal  conference.  This  being  granted, 
Pitt,  accompanied  by  Dundas,  went  to  Carlton 
House  the  next  day  and  found  the  prince  in  com- 
pany with  Sheridan.     He  declined  enterifig  upon 
business  in  the  presence  of  one  who  was  opposed  to 
the  king's  government.     The  prince  then  ordered 
both  Sheridan  and  Dimdas  to  withdraw,  and  re- 
mained alone  with  the  premier.    The  conference 
was  long,  and  the  conclusion  of  it  was  that  the 
prince,  to  prevent  future  mistakes  or  equivocations, 
put  into  ue  hands  of  the  minister  his  own  pro- 
posals in  writing.     They  were— 1.  That  his  debts 
should  be  paid,  at  least  in  part ;  2.  That  a  grant 
should  be  made  for  completing  Carlton  House; 

3.  That  such  reasonable  increase  should  be  made  to 
his  annual  income  as  would  prevent  henceforth  the 
necessity  of  his  contracting  debts.  These  demands 
were  immediately  transmitted  to  the  king  at  Windsor, 
who  replied  to  them  in  a  letter  written  in  his  own 
hand,  not  to  the  prince,  but  to  the  minister.  His 
majesty  wrote — 1.  That  he  was  gratified  to  find  the 
prince  ready  to  submit  his  debts  to  inspection; 
2.  That  the  prince  should  set  forth  not  only  the 
amount  of  his  debts,  but  the  manner  in  which  each 
particular  debt  was  contracted ;  3.  That  the  prince 
should  engage  not  to  contract  debts  in  future; 

4.  That  upon  compliance  with  the  foregoing  condi- 
tions would  depend  the  king's  consent  to  die  pay- 
ment of  the  prince's  debts,  or  any  portion  of  them ; 

5.  That  the  king  could  not  think  any  increase  of 
income  necessary  so  long  as  the  Prince  of  Wales 
remained  unmaniedt     The  king  could   hardly 


escape  the  accusation  of  bad  faith  in  these  trans- 
actions.   The  letter  written  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  council  at  Buck- 
ingham House,  and  which  letter  procured  from  the 
prince  the  revocation  of  Alderman  Newnham's 
high  mission,  was  indeed  expressed  in  very  general 
terms;  but  ^ese  terms  may  have  been  purposely 
chosen,  and  they  certainly  promised  "  satisfactory 
arrangements,"  unclogged  by  any  other  condition 
than  that  of  the  abandonment  of  the  alderman's 
motion.     It  is  said  that  the  prince  at  first  refused 
the  conditions  as  harsh  and  unreasonable,  and  that 
he  and  his  friends  conceived  or  revived  a  notion 
of  calling  upon  the  king  to  render  an  account  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  heir   apparent's  estates  or 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  during  his 
minority.     The  king  had  appropriated  these  re- 
venues to  the  civil  list,   and  had  rendered  no 
account  on  the  prince's  coming  of  age.    When  the 
question  first  was  broached  his  majesty  maintained 
that  he  was   entitled   to  those  revenues   (about 
14,000/.  per  annum)  during  the  minority  of  his 
son,  and  that  he  had  spent  the  money   in  the 
prince's    education  and  maintenance.      But  the 
Whig  chiefs,  or  such  of  them  as  were  enumerated 
among  the  prince's  friends,  contended  that  provi- 
sion had  been    made    for  those  great    national 
objects,  the  education  and   maintenance   of  the 
prince,  in  the  civil  list,  and  that  the  king  had  no 
claim   or  right  to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  which  ought  to  have  been  set  aside  and 
left  to  accumulate  like  the  property  of  any  other 
minor.      This   nice  question,  however,  was  not 
pressed,  for,  while  the  prince's  friends  were  rumour- 
ing that  Mr.  Courtenay,  one  of  his  law-officers, 
would  bring  it  before  parliament,  the  king,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  on 
the  subject  of  the  debts,  &c.     After  stating,  "  with 
the  greatest  concern,"*  that  the  prince  had  in- 
curred debts  to  a  large  amount,  which,  if  left  to  be 
discharged  out  of  his  annual  income,  would  render 
it  impossible  for  him  to  support  an  establishment 
suited  to  his  rank  and  station,  the  message  con- 
tinued:— "Painful  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  his 
majesty  to  propose  an  addition  to  the  heavy  ex- 
penses necessarily  borne  by  his  people,  his  majesty 
is    induced,  from   his  paternal   affection  to   the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  recur  to   the  liberality  and 
attachment  of  his  faithful    Commons   for  their 
assistance  on  an   occasion  so  interesting  to  his 
majesty's  feelings,  and  to  the  ease  and  honour  of 
so  distinguished  a  branch  of  his  royal  family.    His 
majesty  could  not,  however,  expect  or  desire  the 
assistance  of  this  House,  but  on  a  well-grounded 
expectation  that  the  prince  will  avoid  contracting 
any  debts  in  future.     With  a  view  to  this  object, 
and  from  an  anxious  desire  to  remove  any  possible 
doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  prince's  income  to 
support  amply  the  dignity  of  his   situation,  his 
majesty  has  durected  a  sum  of  10,000Z.  per  annum 


*  The  expfeasion  may  have  been  ihe  more  caUed  for,  as  his  majesty 
had  already  wplied/to  timet  to  parliament  to  money  to  pay  off  his 
own  debt!  vk  the  cItU  liaU 
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to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  in  addition  to  the 
allowance  which  his  majesty  has  hitherto  given 
him ;  and  his  majesty  has  the  satisfieiction  to  in- 
form the  house  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  given 
his  majesty  the  fullest  assurance  of  his  determina- 
tion to  confine  his  future  expenses  within  his 
income."  The  message  further  informed  the 
House  that  his  majesty  would  direct  an  estimate  to 
be  laid  before  them  of  the  sum  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  works  at  Carlton  House,  |and  that  he 
recommended  it  to  his  faithful  Commons  to  con- 
sider of  making  some  provision  for  that  purpose. 
Two  days  after  this — on  the  23rd  of  May— an 
abstract  account  of  the  debts  and  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  laid  before  the 
House,  who,  with,"  dignified  generosity,"  declined 
any  inspection  ;  and  on  the  following  day  voted  an 
humble  address  to  the  king,  in  which,  after  the 
usual  thanks,  they  humbly  desired  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  the  sum  of 
161,000/.  to  be  issued  out  of  the  civil  list  for  pay- 
ment of  the  prince's  debts,  and  the  further  sum  of 
20,000/.  on  account  of  the  works  at  Carlton 
House.*  This  termination  of  the  business  appears 
to  have  satisfied  none  of  the  parties  concerned. 
The  abstract  of  accounts  did  not  contain  all  the 
prince's  debts;  the  sum  of  20,000/.  was  like  a 
drop  in  that  deep  well  of  tasteless  expenditure, 
Carlton  House,  and,  as  the  prince  had  resumed  his 
state  and  expensive  household,  it  must  have  been 
foreseen  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  would  be 
another  application  to  parliament  to  pay  his  debts. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  party  had  come  out 
very  honourably  from  the  long  contention  and 
unsatisfactory  arrangement.  At  least,  we  think 
that,  if  the  varnish  of  party,  and  that  other 
varnish  which  people  spread  over  princes,  illus- 
trious orators,  and  beautiful  women,  be  rubbed  off, 
there  will  appear  underneath  something  censurable 
or  unaccountable  in  the  conduct  of  every  one  en- 
gaged or  interested  in  the  various  transactions  and 
in  what  followed  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
solemn  assurances  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  "  on  au- 
thority,"  that  there  never  had  been  any  marriage, 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  continued  to  live  with  the  prince 
as  before.  She  never  forgave  Fox,  she  would  never 
consent  to  speak  to  him  again ;  and  she  alleged,  and 
her  friends  publicly  alleged  for  her,  that  the  Whig 
leader  knew  that  there  had  been  a  private  marriage 

•  Tlio  abstract  of  accounts  pTcsentcd  was  simply  tliw : — 
I>ebts.  £. 

Bonds 13,000 

Purchane  of  houses 4,000 

Kxpenses  of  Carlton  Houtfo         ....        53,:i05 
Tradesmen's  bilU 00.8U4 


£xppndituro  f^om  July  17h:i  to  July  1786. 

lioiueliold 

Privy  puno 

Payments  made  by  Colonel  Hotham,  lartieul.irs 

delivered  to  bin  mnjfsty         .         .         .         . 

Olher  oxtraordinarie* 


161.109 


94,636 


Salarici 54,734 

Stablct 37.919 

Mr.  Robinson's  extra 7,059 


Total 


194,848 


that  was  good  and  binding  in  foro  canideniuty 
whatever  it  might  be  by  act  of  parliament.     It 
has  been  report»l  that  a  ceremony  was  performed 
more  CaXholico  in  the  town-hoose  of  the  lady^i 
uncle.  Lord  Sefton;  but  if  there  was  a  perfonn- 
anoe  of  the  kind  the  lady  and  her  uncle,  and  all 
present  at  it,  must  have  known  that  it  was  valueleBs, 
any  such  pretended  marriage  being  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  null  and  void  by  the  law  of  the  ooantrj, 
which  surely  the  law  of  no  foreign  countiy^  er 
church  can  be  supposed  to  set  aside.     Mrs.  Fits- 
herbert  was  not  an  inexperienced  girl  fresh  finom 
a  convent  or  boarding  school,  or  just  emanci- 
pated from  the  control  of  a  governess — she  had 
lived  in  the  great  world  for  a  good  number  of  years 
(she  was  several  years  older  than  her  royal  lover), 
she  had  been  twice  married,  and  twice.a  widow, 
before  ever  she  met  the  prince;  and  we  cannet 
therefore  conceive  how  she  ever  could  have  been 
"  trepanned  into  a  sacrifice  of  her  honoar,'**  or 
made  to  believe  that  any  ceremony,  whether  per- 
formed by  a  Catholic  priest  or  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  or  by  the  functionary  at  Gretna  Green, 
or  by  any  other  party,  could  be  a  legal  marriage, 
or  could  be  held  by  her  to  be  one,  or  could  possibly 
satisfy  her  even  in  f&ro*conscientUe.    The  lady 
had  many  estimable  qualities,  and  some  or  the 
most  generous  and  highest  of  human  virtues — die 
was  a  sufferer  by  her  connexion,  which  was  indeed 
attended  from  the  first  •*  with  more  danger  to  her 
own  peace  than  to  that  of  either  church  or  state  ;**f 
but  it  seems  scarcely  fair  to  release  her  from  the 
imputation  of  an  impropriety  or  a  minor  ain,  by 
attributing  perfidy  to  the  prince,  or  charging  him 
with  any  greater  guilt  than  evidence  or  circum- 
stances appear  to  justify.     It  is  said  that  the  lady 
was  only  reconciled  to  the  prince  by  his  assurance 
that  something  should  be  done  or  said  in  parlia- 
ment to  save  her  character  by  those  very  friends 
who  had  so  emphatically  denied  there  being  any 
marriage — ^that  the  prince  applied  to  Mr.  Grey,  in 
the  expectation  that  he  would  find  out  some  method 
of  eating  his  own  words,  or  of  getting  up  an  equi- 
vocation  which   should   make  the  marriage  ap- 
pear, if  not  certain,  at  least  doubtful,  as  it  had 
been  before — that  Grey,  with  the  highmindedness 
which  might  be  expected  from  him,  refused  any 
such  office — that  Fox  was  applied  to  without  any 
more  effect — and  that,  as  a  last  resource,  his  royal 
highness  addressed  himself  to  the  easier  morality 
of  Sheridan.     And,  in  fact,  Sheridan,  in  one  of 
the  conversations  in  the  House,  spoke  of  the  great 
injury  which  had  been  done  to  the  character  of  the 
lady.      But,  even  Sheridan,  bold-fiwed  as  he  was, 
and  accommodating  as  he  was  to  all  the  prince's 
wishes,  did  not  venture  to  unsay  what  had  been 
said,  or  to  affirm  more  than  that  *^  another  person" 
who  had  been  alluded  to  was  v^thout  reproach, 
and  ^'  was  entitled  to  the  truest  and  most  general 
respect.**    Indeed  he  could  hardly  have  said  more 
without  travelling  from  the  record  prescribed  to 

*  Lord  Brouffham.  Character  of  George  IV*.  in  Staiesiaen,  &c, 
t  Moore,  Mto  of  Sheridan. 
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him  by  the  prince,  who  was  only  anxious  to  soothe 
the  lady,  and  save  appearances  for  her  in  society, 
bat  by  no  means  disposed  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of 
the  crown,  or  at  least  a  long  and  irksome  investi- 
gation, by  having  it  stated  that  he  was  really 
married  to  a  Catholic.    The  lady  appears  to  have 
rested  satisfied  with  Sheridan,  and  the  society  in 
which  she  moved  pretended  or  really  felt  a  con- 
viction that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  character  and  rqpu* 
tation  were  just  as  spotless  now  as  they  were  before 
Fox's  famous  speech,  in  which,  though  upon  dif- 
ferent grounds,  we  agree  with  them.     The  prin- 
cipal friends  of  the  lady  were  persons  that  had 
great  influence  and  almost  an  absolute  dominion 
over  iht  fashianable  world,  and  who,  from  party 
feeling,   and  for  other  reasons,  were  disposed  to 
bestow  all  their  leniency  on  this  particular  case, 
and  to  treat  the  lady  wiUi  a  consideration  her  birth, 
her  beauty,  and  her  many  menta  might  not  other- 
wise have  obtained.    The  greatest  proneuses  of  the 
Fitzherbert  were  the  Dudiess  of  Devonshire,  the 
cluefWinness  of  the  Whig  party,  the  supreme  leader 
o£  ton  ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  the  fair 
Liuttrell,  who^    though    lying  under  no  Roman 
Catholic  disqualification,   was    excluded   by  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act  fiom  the  honours  of  the 
place  she  held.    Both  these  high  dames  were  at  a 
kind  of  open  war  with  Buckingham  House  and  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  to  which  one  of  them — the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland — ^had  never  been  admitted 
since  her  union  with  the  king's  brother.     In  fact, 
in  the  language  of  that  court,  and  in  the  terms  of 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act  (if  it  had  had  an  ex  post 
facto  operation),  her  marriage  was  unlawful. 

Some  interesting  debates  took  place  on  an  un- 
Buccessfiil  motion  made  by  Fox  on  the  24th  of 
April,  for  the  repeal  of  a  house*tax  imposed  in 
the  vear  1785  upon  retail  shopkeepers,  and  upon 
a  bill  brought  in  by  ministers  on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month  to  authorise  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  to  let  out  to  farm  the  duties  on  post- 
horses.  The  opposition  censured  this  post-horse 
bill  as  a  measure  without  precedent  in  this  king- 
dom, and  adopted  from  the  practice  of  countries, 
like  France  (where  nearly  all  the  taxes  had  been 
farmed  out),  whose  forms  of  government  were  less 
favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  ours. 
Pitt  defended  his  bill  by  urging  that  government 
had  hitherto  been  defrauded  of  Uie  greater  part  of 
that  tax  by  a  collusion  between  the  innkeepers  and 
the  collectors,  and  that  the  mode  now  devised 
would  bring  the  money  into  the  treasury.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  tumpikenduty,  the  most  analogous  in 
its  nature  to  the  tax  now  under  discussion,  and  to 
the  cross-letter  postage,  as  proofs  that  the  proposed 
letting  out  to  ferm  was  not  without  precedent  in 
this  country.  After  much  discussion  the  bill  was 
carried  through  all  its  stages  by  large  majorities. 
Early  in  the  sessi(m  a  curious  petition  had  been 
presented  from  the  prisoners  for  debt  confined  in 
Newgate,  who  described  themselves  as  condemned 
to  linger  away  their  imhappy  lives  in  a  loathsome 
gaol,  while  fdons  were  suffering  a  less  punishment 


by  enjoying  their  liberties  in  a  foreign  country ; 
and  they  implored  to  be  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  lot  of  felons,  and  to  be  transported 
to  New  South  Wales,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
should  not  judge  it  proper  to  pass  a  bill  for  their 
reliefl  Shortly  after  this  petition  was  presented,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  was  passed 
by  the  Commons ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  m  the 
Lords  by  25  against  12.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  who  had  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at 
several  insolvent  relief  bills  which  it  was  customary 
to  pass  from  time  to  time  without  any  fixed  rule 
(the  last  had  been  passed  seven  years  before,  in 
1780),  urged  many  objections  to  the  present  bill, 
and  he  seemed  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  a  sweep- 
ing change  in  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  by 
alluding  to  the  extravagance,  the  dissipation,  and 
corruption  that  prevailed  in  our  prisons.  Lord 
Rawdon,  who  had  fought  so  many  battles  of  a 
different  kind  in  America,  entered  the  lists  with 
the  redoubtable  chancellor  on  this  question,  which 
was  a  question  of  law,  and  he  spoke  with  admira- 
ble good  sense.  He  said  that,  as  the  learned  lord 
admitted  that  these  laws  ought  to  be  revised,  ttU 
their  lordships  had  the  virtue  and  industry  to  in- 
stitute such  a  revision  expedients  must  be  resorted 
to.  He  allowed  that  frequent  insolvent  bills  were 
not  the  best  remedy ;  but  he  contended  that  they 
were  bound  to  apply  some  remedy  from  time  to 
time  so  long  as  they  suffered  the  laws  to  remain  in 
their  present  defective  condition.  Three  thousand 
debtors,  said  his  lordship,  were  at  that  moment 
locked  up  in  prison,  and  maintained  in  a  state  of 
uselessness  and  inactivity — a  burden  to  the  country 
and  of  no  benefit  to  their  creditors. 

On  the  15th  of  May  Mr.  Grey  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  certain  abuses  and  corrupt 
practices  in  the  post-office,  which,  he  said,  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
mission of  a  noble  relation  of  his  (the  Earl  of 
Tankerville)  from  the  office  of  joint-postmaster* 
general.  After  broadly  stating  some  very  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  Grey  brought  the  matter 
home  to  the  present  minister,  by  stating  that  his 
relative.  Lord  Tankerville,  while  in  office  as 
joint-postmaster,  had  endeavoured  to  correct  the 
abuses  in  question,  and  had  communicated  his 
plans  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  had 
greatly  commended  his  zeal  and  attention  to  the 
public  interest,  and  had  promised  him  support — 
that  Lord  Carteret,  Lord  Tankerville's  colleague 
in  that  office,  not  viewing  the  abuses  in  the  same 
light,  and  refusing  to  concur  in  the  plan  of  reform 
and  prevention,  a  quarrel  had  broken  out  between 
the  two  noble  lords  which  rendered  it  impossible 
that  they  should  continue  in  office  together — ^and 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  instead  of  dis- 
missing Lord  Carteret,  the  protector  of  the  abuses 
and  the  opposer  of  reform,  had  suddenly  dismissed 
Lord  Tankerville,  who  had  shown  himself  so 
anxious  for  a  reform,  and  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  effect  it,  in  a  manner  the  most  unexampled  and 
extraordinary.    Mr.  Otej  therefore  concluded  that 
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the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  deserved  the  cen- 
sure of  parliament ;  and,  with  a  view  to  establish 
that  fact,  as  well  as  the  charges  against  Lord  Car- 
teret, he  moved  "  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  certain  abuses  in  the  post-office." 
Pitt  immediately  rose  and  gave  his  assent  to  the 
motion :  he  denied  that  he  was  inclined  to  connive 
or  wink  at  abuses  in  the  post-office  or  in  any  other 
public  establishment.  So  far  was  he  from  being 
backward  in  these  matters,  that  he  had  himself 
suggested  a  measure  for  the  reform  of  some  abuses  - 
in  the  post-office.  Fox  and  Sheridan  called  Pitt  a 
magnificent  promiser  of  reform  in  the  state,  but  a 
miserable  performer.  They  spoke  with  cutting 
sarcasm  of  the  prudent  use  he  had  made  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown  in  the  distribution  of  places 
and  emoluments,  and  the  bestowing  of  titles  and 
honours :  they  observed  that,  with  respect  to  the 
dismission  of  Lord  Tankerville,  it  was  not  to  be 
imagined  that  any  merit  of  his  lordship  could  stand 
a  moment  in  competition  with  the  merits  of  the 
distinguished  person  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
post-office  (Jenkinson),  a  person  now  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  first  lord  of  the  new  board  of  trade — a 
person  against  whose  interest  the  dismission  of  a 
whole  administration  did  not  weigh  a  feather. 
Sheridan  concluded  by  reminding  Pitt  of  his  cla- 
morous opposition  to  Lord  North,  and  of  his  cele- 
brated tnumph  over  that  noble  lord  on  the  sub- 
ject of  some  alleged  overcharges  in  the  articles 
of  tape  and  whipcord,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
kitchens  in  Downing-street.  This  led  to  a  re- 
joinder from  Pitt,  who,  as  he  almost  invariably 
did  when  Lord  North  was  alluded  to,  broke  away 
into  flying  denunciations  of  the  coalition.  Fox 
said  that,  after  Lord  North  had  been  driven  from 
his  post,  it  was  understood  and  believed  that  he 
(Pitt)  had  himself  courted  the  noble  lord  with  a 
view  to  a  junction  with  him.  ^'  Who  understood 
80  ?"  said  Pitt,  across  the  table.  *'  I  did,  for  one," 
replied  Fox,  "  and  so,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  did 
many  others.  Certain  it  is,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  before  the  coalition,  never  expressed 
himself  with  that  acrimony  which  he  has  since  used 
when  speaking  of  the  noble  lord."  Pitt  denied 
the  fact.  In  the  course  of  these  personal  reflec- 
tions the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  spoke  with 
little  respect  of  the  motives  of  Mr.  Grey  in  this 
business  :  and,  as*  Lord  Tankerville  was  his  rela- 
tion, the  young  member  for  Northumberland  would 
perhaps  have  done  better  if  he  had  left  the  business 
and  the  call  for  the  committee  in  other  hands. 
Grey  rose  with  great  warmth  1o  reply  to  Pitt's  re- 
flections, and  said  that  no  man  should  dare  to  im- 
pute unworthy  motives  to  him.  Pitt  complained 
of  this  tone  of  defiance ;  and  declared  he  would 
call  his  motives  in  question  whenever  his  conduct 
appeared  to  warrant  it ; — ^if  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman wished  his  motives  not  to  be  questioned,  he 
must  take  care  that  his  conduct  was  such  as  not  to 
make  it  necessary.  Grey  then  rose  again  and  said 
that,  as  he  should  never  act  upon  dishonourable 


principles,  so  he  would  never  suffer  any  x>erKBit 
impute  dishonourable  motives  to  him  ^    &iid,  if  b 
could  not  obtain  that  indulgence  in  the  House,  k 
had  other  means  in  his  power  to  which  ^  it  wonM 
then  be  proper  to  resort.     Pitt  was  rising  in  wrsik; 
but  Sheridan  rose  and  spoke  before    him,    «- 
deavouring  to  stop  an  altercation  that  seemed  likdj 
to  end  in  an  appeal  to  pistols :  he  said   that  he  b^ 
lieved  his  honourable  friend  had  misunderaloed 
some  of  the  words  of  the  chancellor  o£  the  ezc2e- 
quer.     Pitt,  who  declared  that  he  had.    not  bdbn 
spoken  with  heat,  repeated  the  arguments  of  hs 
former  speech  which  had  given  so  much  ofienoets 
Grey,  and  then  coldly  concluded  with  saiying  that, 
in  respect  to  any  other  means  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman might  wish  to  resort  to,  he  should  reaerre 
his  answer  for  the  occasion.     Grey's  motion  was 
carried  without  a  division;  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  post-office  abuses ;  ad 
on  the  23rd  of  May  the  report  of  the  commltfief 
was  brought  up.     A  motion  for  printing  it  was  re- 
jected, and  it  was  ordered  that  the  report  ahodd 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  28th.      The  said 
report  contained  some  startling  matter :  for  example 
— that  in  the  year  1775  Mr.  Lees,  on  receiving'  Ux 
appointment  of  secretary  to  the  post-office   in  Ire- 
land, entered  into  security  to  pay  the  sum  of  3S01. 
a-year  out  of  the  profits  of  his  office  to  a  penaa 
described  by  the  letters  A.  B.,  but  whose  real  name 
was  Treves,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Carteret, 
who  was  at  the  time  of  the  above  appointment 
joint-postmaster-general  with  Lord  le  Despenser, 
and  privy  to  the  whole  transaction ;— rthat  it  i^ 
peared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Todd,  secretsrj 
to  the  post-office,  that  Lord  Carteret  was  greatly 
displeased  and  disquieted  by  the  discovery  of  tiiis 
business ; — that  it  apx>eared  that  the  payment  of 
an  annui^  of  200/.  had  been  exacted  from  a  Mr. 
Dashwood  for  his  appointment  as  postmaster-gene- 
ral of  Jamaica,  and  had  been  regularly  paid  by 
Dashwood  to  Treves,  the  said  Treves  having  never 
performed  any  public  service  in  the  post-office  or 
in  any  other  public  office  to  entitle  him  to  any 
public  reward ; — that  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  agent  for  the  Dutch  packets,  had  been  per- 
mitted, with  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Carteret,  to 
sell  that  office  to  a  Mr.  Hutchinson,  an  improper 
person,  who   had   misconducted  himself  in    that 
office; — that  it  appeared  that  none  of  these  trans- 
actions were  entered  in  the  books  of  the  post-office, 
but  had  been  kept  carefully  concealed; — that  it 
appeared  that  extraordinary  abuses  and  overcharges 
had  been  allowed  in  the  management  of  the  packet- 
boats,  &c. ;  and  finally,  that  the  perquisites  and 
incidents,  particularly  in  coals,  candles,  articles  of 
furniture,  &c.,  to  the  postmasters-general  and  others 
having  appointments  in  the  post-office,  were  shame- 
ful and  excessive. 

On  the  28th  Mr.  Grey  introduced  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  by  a  most  cutting  speech,  which 
aimed  more  at  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  than 
at  Lord  Carteret.  He  said  that  he  had  no  doubt 
the  facts  stated  by  the  committee  would  be  fully 
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r  proved ;  and  then  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  con- 
i    aider  the  nature  of  the  offences,  and  the  d^;ree  of 
s;  punishment  they  deserved.     For  his  own  part,  he 
)(  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  considered  the 
c  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as  the  person  the  most 
I   culpable  in  the  whole  business :  nrst,  for  having 
(  neglected,  after  his  many  vaunting  promises  of  re« 
i    form,  to  correct  the  smallest  abuse ;  secondly,  for 
I  having  dismissed  Lord  Tankerville,  after  giving 
i   him  reason  to  believe  that  he  should  be  supported 
(    in  his  attempts  to  check  the  enormous  abuses  of 
I   the  post-office;  and  lastly,  for  having  sacrificed 
I   that  noble  earl  to  his  own  personal  interest,  by  ac- 
I    commodating  with  his  place  the  person  who  had 
I    seated  him  in  his  present  lofty  situation,  and  who 
I    he  knew  could  dismiss  him  with  a  nod.    Mr.  Grey 
,    concluded  with  moving,  "  That  it  appears  to  this 
I    House  that  great  abuses  have  prevailed  in  the  post- 
^    office,  and  that,  the  same  being  made  known  to  his 
majesty's  ministers,  it  is  their  duty,  without  loss  of 
,    time,  to  make  use  of  such  measures  as  are  in  their 
;    x)ower  to  reform  them."     Lord  Maitland  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Lauderdale)  stood  up  in  defence  of 
.    the  post-office.     If,  on  account  of  nis  fiimily  con- 
,    nexion  with  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  it  had  been 
awkward  in  Grey  to  begin  this  attack,  it  was  still 
more  awkward  in  the  young  Scotch  lord  to  put 
himself  foremost  in  the  defence;   for»  in  1782, 
Maitland  had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Anthony  Todd,  Esq.,  the  secretary  and  chief  ma- 
nager of  the  real  business  of  the  post-office.     The 
ta^  was  not  altogether  an  easy  one ;  but  Maitland 
began  boldly  by  calling  all  the  facts  contained  in 
the  report  stale,  trivia],  and  unimportant.    He  said 
that  the  grant  of  the  350Z.  a-year  was  really  made 
to  Mr.  Treves,  and  that  it  was  true  Mr.  Treves  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Carteret;  but  that  it  was 
no  charge  whatever  to  the  public,  and  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  public  business — that  it  was  with  the 
consent  of  the  gentleman  who  got  the  place,  and 
paid  out  of  his  emoluments — and  that  therefore  no 
great  harm  was  done.     His  lordship  was  ready  to 
admit  that  such  a  measure  was  perluips  not  strictly 
justifiable,  but  then  it  was  by  no  means  unprece- 
dented, and  indeed  similar  transactions  were  then 
and  for  long  after  common  in  all  the  public  offi- 
ces.   As  to  the  transaction  with  Mr.  Dashwood, 
postmaster  of   Jamaica,  he  said  it  was  exactly 
similar  to  the  former,  and  therefore  required  no 
new  observations.     With  respect  to  the  permis- 
sion granted  to  Molyneuz  to  resign  the  agency 
of  the   Dutch  packets  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that 
was  a  charitable  transaction,  intended  to  keep 
Molyneux,  who  was  a  poor  unfortunate  man  and  in 
debt,  out  of  prison ;  and  his  lordship  added  that, 
if  there  were  any  blame  in  this  matter,  it  was  as 
much  imputable  to  the  Earl  of  Tankerville  as  to 
Lord  Carteret,  since  the  noble  earl  had  taken  as 
great  a  part  in  it  as  the  noble  lord.    As  to  the 
other  facts  in  the  report.  Lord  Maitland  urged 
that  either  they  were  not  personal  to  Lord  Carteret, 
or  too  trivial  to  merit  notice.  He  admitted,  indeed, 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  a  two-and- 
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a-half  per  centage  allowed  to  the  person  who 
managed  the  packet-boats,  but  this,  together  with 
other  abuses  in  that  department,  might  be  corrected 
by  the  government,  and  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  fit  subjects  for  parliamentary  inquiry  or  censure. 
In  conclusion,  he  moved  the  previous  question,  and 
intimated  that,  if  that  were  carried,  he  should 
afterwards  move  that  the  further  consideration  of 
the  report  should  be  put  off  for  three  months. 
Pitt  ooserved  that  Mr.  Grey's  motion  was  not 
necessary  for  a  reform  of  the  abuses  complained  of, 
since  he  had  himself,  three  years  ago,  brought  in  a 
bill  for  that  purpose;  and  that  it  must,  therefore, 
be  meant  solely  to  throw  blame  upon  one  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  post-office,  and  to  censure 
himself  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  other  noble  lord  had  been 
removed  from  it.  As  to  Lord  Carteret's  conduce, 
he  conceived  it  had  been  sufficiently  justified  by 
the  noble  lord  who  preceded  him.  As  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  he  apprehended 
that  the  House  would  feel  the  impropriety  of  enter- 
taining such  a  discussion  : — it  belonged  solely  to 
the  executive  government  to  dispose  of  all  public 
employments;  and  parliament  should  be  very 
cautious  how  it  attempted  to  control  or  question  the 
discretion  with  which  that  power  was  exercised. 
It  certainly  had  been  found  necessary  to  remove 
one  or  other  of  the  noble  lords,  as  their  quarrels 
had  risen  to  such  a  height  that  they  could  not 
with  any  comfort  to  themselves  sit  in  the  same 
room.  Government  had  chosen  to  remove  the 
Earl  of  Tankerville,  and  then  the  vacancy  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  accommodating  a  noble  lord 
( Jenkinson,  or  Lord  Hawkesbury)  who  had  been 
alluded  to,  and  to  whom  gentlemen  might  allude 
as  often  as  they  pleased,  so  long  as  he  (Pitt)  was 
persuaded  that  every  favour  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  that  noble  person  had  been  fully 
earned  by  the  most  able  and  meritorious  services. 
But  the  vacancy  was  not  made^  (he  sake  ofB£- 
commodating  that  noble  lord.  There  was  nothing 
personal  or  disrespectful  intended  against  the  noble 
earl  (Tankerville),  for  on  his  removal  from  the 
post-office  there  was  an  arrangement  for  accommo^ 
dating  him  also^  but  his  lordship  would  not  listen 
to  it.  This  was  speaking  out  more  than  old 
ministers  would  have  deemed  prudent  or  expedient; 
yet  Pitt,  who  had  just  attained  the  venerable  age  of 
twenty-eight,  ended  his  speech  with  some  sarcastic 
remarks  on  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Mr. 
Grey,  which,  he  said,  together  with  his  ignorance 
of  parliamentary  usages,  might  excuse  somethings 
which  had  fallen  from  him  in  the  course  of  these 
debates.  Sheridan  rose  and  made  a  very  happy 
parody  of  what  had  dropped  from  Pitt  on  his  first 
appearance  in  that  House,  when  he  called  Rigby 
the  Nestor  of  the  i^.  He  ridiculed  the  gravity 
with  which  an  unmerited  reproof  had  been  b(^- 
stowed  upon  his  friend  by  the  *^  veteran  statesman 
of  four  years'  experience,  the  Nestor  of  twenty- 
eight."  Fox  urged  that  all  that  had  passed  on 
tbLi  question  was  h^ourable  to  Mr.  Grey  and 
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deeply  dishonourable  to  the  miniBtry.  If  it  was 
now  meant  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  why  had 
the  minister  suffered  the  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  all?  In  his  opinion  it  was  clear  that, 
when  the  minister  consented  to  the  committee, 
he  thought  that  no  proofs  could  be  obtained,  and 
that  it  would  end  in  the  disgrace  of  those  who 
desired  the  inquiry.  Now  that  the  charges  had 
been  made  good,  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
presented,  the  whole  business  was  to  be  repre- 
sented as  trifling  and  frivolous!  The  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  had  said  that  Mr.  Grey's 
conduct  showed  him  to  be  a  party-man.  Fox 
denied  the  fact,  but  hoped  it  would  soon  be  true  : 
the  honourable  gentleman,  he  said,  was  not  at  pre- 
sent of  that  description,  but  he  hoped  by  degrees 
he  might  become  a  party-man.  Fox  defended  the 
term,  maintaining  that,  as  long  as  there  were  great 
constitutional  questions,  and  differences  of  opinion 
upon  them,  to  be  a  party-man  was  to  act  the  most 
honourable  part.  There  were,  he  said,  known  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  this  country  upon  many  great 
questions,  and  upon  none  more  than  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself 
(Pitt)  came  last  into  office.  Both  Lord  Maitland's 
motiqns  were  agreed  to  without  a  division.  But 
the  effect  produced  out  of  doors  by  these  debates 
was  very  unfavourable  to  Pitt  and  his  party. 

By  the  ancient  parliamentary  law  of  Scotland 
the  eldest  sons  ef  peers  could  not  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  article 
in  the  Act  of  Union,  it  was  provided  that  the  two 
kingdoms  should  thenceforward  participate  reci- 
procally in  the  benefits,  advantages,  rights,  and 
immunities  of  each  other.  There  was  sitting  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  as  member  for 
the  borough  of  Haddington,  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Francis  Charteris,  whose  father  had  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Wemyss ;  and,  as  this  gentleman  was 
eldest  son  (he  was  now  styled  Lord  Elcho),  it  was 
contended  that  he  came  under  the  old  Scotch  exclud- 
ing law,  and  had  lost  his  seat.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
accordingly  moved,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  *'  That  a 
new  writ  should  be  made  out  for  electing  a  member 
for  the  district  of  boroughs  of  Lauder,  Haddington, 
&c.,  in  the  room  of  Francis  Charteris,  Esquire,  now 
become  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  of  Scotland,  &c." 
The  journals  of  the  House  were  referred j  to  for 
precedents.  There  it  was  found,  under  date  of  the 
3rd  of  December,  1708,  that  Lord  Haddo,  as 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  had,  after  a 
discussion  in  a  full  House,  been  deprived  of  his 
seat  by  a  considerable  majority ;  and  also  that  in 
1755  Lord  Charles  Douglas,  the  eldest  son  of 
another  Scotch  peer,  had  had  his  election  declared 
null  and  void.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Dundas,  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson,  and. other  Scotch  adherents  of 
Pitt,  urged  that  these  precedents,  which  occurred 
within  a  year  of  the  settlement  of  the  Union,  when 
the  true  intentions  of  those  who  negotiated  it  were 
alcertainable,  ought  to  be  decisive  of  the  present 
case,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  rule  of 
conduct  laid  down  by  the  House  on  the  best  prin- 


ciples* The  same  Scotch  gentlemen  further  urged 
^at  the  reciprocity  of  benefits,  advantages,  rights, 
and  immunities  provided  for  in  the  Ad  of  Union 
might  be  maintained  in  its  true  sense  without  any 
in^ingement  upon  the  peculiar  usages  of  Scotland : 
and  they  cited  the  instance  of  a  noble  member 
(Lord  Maitland)  who,  being  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Scotch  eail  (Lauderdale),  had  by  his  merit  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  that  House  for  an  English  borough  ; 
for  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Scotch  peer  taiight  sit  for  an  English 
county  or  borough,  as  well  as  that  the  eldest  son  of 
an  English  peer  might  sit  for  any  place  either  in 
England  or  Scotland.  Sir  John  Sinclair's  motion 
was  opposed  by  Lord  Maitland,  who  was  sitting,  as 
just  stated,  for  an  English  borough,  by  Lord  Elcho 
himself,  and  by  Lord  Beauchamp.  As  to  the  pre- 
cedents cited,  it  was  contended  that  they  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Elcho  was 
not  the  son  of  a  Scotch  peer  at  the  time  when  he  was 
elected;  and  there  was  no  precedent  for  dispos- 
sessing one  who  had  been  legally  elected,  and  upon 
whose  father  an  earldom  had  devolved  pending  the 
session  of  parliament.  The  opponents  of  the  mo- 
tion also  quoted  Bishop  Burnet  to  prove  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons,  adopted  in  1708,  had 
been  carried  by  the  union  of  the  court  with  the 
Whigs,  who,  according  to  the  bishop,  "  unblush- 
ingly  decided  elections  without  regaid  to  justice, 
or  any  other  consideration  but  their  own  paiBty 
feelings  against  the  Tories.''  Maitland,  who  had 
so  recently  assisted  Pitt  in  defending  the  post- 
office,  was  uncommonly  warm  on  this  question ; 
but,  except  Lord  Elcho,  who  was  struggling  for  his 
own  seat,  and  Lord  Beauchamp,  few  in  the  House 
were  disposed  to  divide  with  him ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  debate  Sir  John  Sinclair's  motion  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  a  division.  Upon  this  Lord 
Elcho  withdrew  from  the  House,  and  a  new  writ 
was  ordered  for  the  Scotch  boroughs  he  represented. 
In  the  mean  time  Burke  had  not  been  idle  with 
his  impeachment.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the 
session  he  gave  notice  that  he  shoidd  renew  pro- 
ceedings on  the  1st  of  February.  The  1st  and  the 
2nd  of  February  were  spent  in  examining  Mr. 
Middleton,  late  resident  at  Lucknow,  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  late  chief  justice  at  Calcutta,  who 
were  ingeniously  tormented  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting from  them  evidence  against  Hastings — 
evidence  relating  to  transactions  in  which  they 
were  themselves  deeply  implicated.  On  the  7th 
of  February  the  thiid  charge  of  the  impeachment 
was  opened  by  Sheridan,  as  Burke  had  opened  the 
first,  and  Fox  the  second.  This  third  diarge  re- 
lated to  the  treatment  of  the  Begums,  or  princesses, 
of  Oude,  and  was  obviously  more  susceptible  of 
rhetoricfd  ornaments  and  strong  appeals  to  the 
feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  required  less  accu- 
rate knowledge  and  less  business  detail,  than  the 
preceding  charges.  It  was,  no  doubt,  for  these 
and  other  good  reasons  that  the  subject  was  allotted 
to  this  fanciful  and  brilliant  orator.  Sheridan, 
according  to  his  own  private  confession^  knew  little 
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or  nothing  about  India  and  its  affairs ;  but  then 
there  was  Francis,  who  knew  a  great  deal,  locally 
and  practically ;  there  was  Fox,  who  had  acquired 
a  fund  of  information  by  the  pleasant  medium  of 
conyersation ;  and  there  was  Burke,  who  knew 
everything  by  reading  and  intense  study ;  and  by 
these  gentiemen  and  others  Sheridan  was  crammed 
for  the  great  occasion.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to 
the  genius  and  eloquence  of  the  most  fascinating 
orator  of  his  day,  or  probably  of  any  day — ^we 
merely  mean  that  Sheridan  was  idle  and  negligent, 
and  did  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  crimes 
of  Hastings,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  with 
a  solemn  conviction  like  Burke's.  He  could  give 
form,  beauty,  and  life  to  the  materials  with  which 
he  was  furnished  by  others ;  but  this  was  art — 
consummate  and  high  art  aided  by  and  springing 
out  of  a  most  felicitous  natural  genius — but  it  was 
nothing  more,  and  could  be  nothing  more  in  a  man 
like  Sheridan,  and  one  who  had  gone  to  the  task 
as  he  had  done.  Parts  of  the  speech  which  he 
now  delivered  were  as  witty  and  sparkling  as  any 
passages  in  his  own  comedies ;  parts  rose  to  the 
tone  of  the  loftiest  poetry ;  parts  were  filled  with 
a  pathos  that  went  to  the  hearts  even  of  those  who 
knew  that  the  orator  was  doing  little  more  than 
playing  a  part ;  and  some  portions  were  considered 
as  the  very  perfection  of  manly  and  lofty  eloquence. 
We  cannot  judge  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
audience  merely  by  a  dry  reading  of  imperfect 
fragments  for  the  most  part,  it  may  be  presumed, 
not  very  faithfully  reported;  but  an  immensity 
of  concurrent  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  the 
impression  produced  was  altogether  wonderful. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Sheridan  treated  the 
whole  matter  merely  as  an  orator,  and  never  per- 
mitted facts,  or  doubts,  or  the  delicate  dread  of 
going  too  far  and  saying  too  much  against  the 
party  accused,  to  check  one  flight  of  his  daring 
imagination.  But,  viewing  this  speech  as  a  work 
of  art — and  no  rational  man  will  ever  again  con- 
sider it  in  any  other  li^ht — and  judging  by  the  re- 
port, which  was  more  likely  to  leave  out  than  to  put 
in,  we  should  conceive  that  the  display  was  injured 
and  weakened  by  this  excess  of  fanciful  decora- 
tion ;  and  both  in  the  witty  and  the  pathetic  parts 
there  were  lamentable  proofs  of  false,  bad  taste 
and  of  a  thorough  artificiality.  Still,  however,  as 
a  whole,  it  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance. Burke  declared  that  it  was  the  most 
astonishing  effort  of  eloquence  of  which  there  was 
any  record  or  tradition.  Fox  said  that  all  that  he 
had  ever  heard,  all  that  he  had  ever  read,  when 
compared  with  it,  dwindled  into  nothing;*  and 

*  ThU  was  fud  out  aloud,  and  with  due  solemnity,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  debate.  It  has  been  mentioned,  however,  that  Fox, 
in  thoTcourse  of  the  same  night,  expressed  his  astonislmient  at  the 
pathetical  and  horrible  parts  of  the  oration,  and  at  the  orator's  as- 
sumed Airy,  saying,  socto  voce,  "  This  might  be  all  Tery  well  from 
Burks,  but  ttom  Sheridan  it  doe$  look  a  liule  lUce  acting  I" 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Fox  admired  the  speech  as  a  work  of  art, 
though  his  tasfee  must  have  objected  to  many  liiarts  of  it.  "  When  Fox 
was  asked  what  he  thought  the  best  speech  he  had  ever  heard,  he 
replied. '  Sheridan's  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (not  that  in  Westminrter  Hall).*  When  asked  what  he 
thought  of  his  own  speech  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Fox  re- 

S'ledC  '  Thai  was  a  a--d  cood  spewh  too.*    I  heard  this  fh>m  Lord 
olland."— Lord  Byron's  Diary.  , 


Wyndham,  another  accomplished  orator  and  most 
competent  critic,  spoke  of  it,  many  years  after,  in 
terms  equally  enthusiastic.  The  main  scope  and 
object  was  to  paint  the  darkest  deeds  with  which 
the  name  of  Hastings  was  connected  in  the  darkest 
and  most  appalling  colours — ^to  give  a  grand  cres- 
cendo of  iniquity  and  horror — ^not  to  sift  accusa- 
tions, but  to  enforce  credit  for  them  all,  and  em- 
body them  all  at  the  end  in  one  mighty  mass  of 
atrocity.  Several  curious  stories  are  told  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  transported  and  whirled  his 
auditors  along  with  him.  One  of  the  best  is  that 
related  of  Logan,  the  author  of  the  exquisite  little 
Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,  who  had  abandoned  or  been 
expelled  his  calling  as  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
Scotlsnd,  and  who  had  forsaken  poetry  to  become 
a  hack  writer,  a  hired  political  pamphleteer,  in 
London,  taking  any  side  that  paid  best,  and  all 
sides  in  turns.  This  Logan,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  just  before  a  masterly  defence  of  Hastings, 
was  in  the  gallery  this  evening,  prepossessed  for 
the  accused  and  against  the  accuser.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  hour  of  Sheridan's  speech  he  said  to  a 
friend  near  him,  "  All  this  is  declamation  without 
proof:"  when  the  second  hour  was  finished  he 
said,  "  This  is  a  most  wonderful  oration  :'*  later 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Hastings  has  acted  very  unjustifi- 
ably :"  later  still,  "  Hastings  is  a  most  atrocious 
criminal :"  and  at  the  end  of  all,  "  Of  all  mon- 
sters of  iniquity,  the  most  enormous  is  Warren 
Hastings."  We  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  perfect 
authenticity  of  this  anecdote,  because,  from  what 
we  know  of  Logan's  character  and  manner  of 
living  at  the  time,  we  think  it  extremely  probable 
that,  if  he  had  written  for  Warren  Hastings  on  one 
day,  he  had  written  against  him  on  the  next,  and 
that  therefore  he  had  no  strong  prepossession  either 
way  when  he  went  into  the  House ;  but  we  can 
very  well  believe  that  effects  similar  to  those  neatly 
described  in  the  story  were  really  produced  upon 
many  minds  by  Sheridan's  grand  oratorical  feat. 
And  yet  again,  after  all,  there  must  have  been 
something  theatrical  in  the  speech  and  in  the  ora- 
tor's manner — something  that  acted  upon  the 
minds  of  the  audience  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  the  solemn  earnestness  of  Burke,  and  the 
unstudied,  gushing  vehemence  of  Fox.  Thus, 
when  he  sat  down,  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  crowded 
House  —  members,  right  and  left,  peers  and 
strangers — joined  in  a  tumult  of  applause,  and 
kept  up  a  long  and  loud  clapping  of  hands  as  if 
they  had  been  in  a  theatre.  Such  a  mode  of  ex- 
pressing their  approbation  was  indeed  new,  irre- 
gular, and  indecorous,  in  that  place.  A  cry  of  "  en- 
core" would  have  completed  the  illusion,  convert- 
ing for  a  moment  St,  Stephen's  Chapel  into  Drury 
Lane.  Who  ever  thought  of  clapping  Burke,  or 
Fox,  or  Wyndham,  or  Pitt, in  those  days?  or  who 
has  ever  smce  been  excited  into  that  kind  of  ap- 
plause by  any  of  the  great  orators  that  have  suc- 
ceeded to  that  golden  age  of  our  parliamentary  elo- 
quence ?  The  speech  occupied  considerably  more 
Uian  five  hours  in  the  delivery.     According  to  a 
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member  present,  who  meant  a  compliment  and  no 
sarcaBm — **  in  many  parts  and  passages  it  was  abso- 
lutely dramatic ;  not  less  so  than  the  Duenna,  or 
the  School  for  Scandal.  ...  He  led  captive  his 
audience,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  was  very 
incapable  of  discriminating  truth  from  misrepre- 
sentation or  exi^geration.  The  very  scene  of  these 
transactions,  which  lay  in  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  Jumna ;  the  personages  who  per- 
formed the  principal  parts — viziers,  princesses,  eu- 
nuchs, and  rajahs ;  zenanas  and  harems  entered 
by  violence  ;  jaghires  arbitrarily  resumed  and 
treasures  seized  on  by  military  force ;  all  these  ac- 
cessories, when  decorated  with  the  charm  of  ora- 
tory, subdued  his  hearers  and  left  them  in  breath- 
less admiration,  accompanied  or  Mowed  by  con- 
viction."* Of  the  imperfect  fragments — the;bits 
picked  here  and  there — which  seem  to  be  all  that 
remain  in  type  or  in  pen-and-ink,  of  this  marvel- 
lous performance,  there  is  one  particular  passage 
which  has  been  cited  as  being  so  strongly  marked 
with  the  characteristics  of  Sheridan's  talent  as  to 
be  entitled  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pretty  faithful 
representation  of  what  he  spoke.f  in  our  opinion 
it  is  also  to  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  his  ar- 
tificiality and  of  the  unbounded  licence  of  his 
tongue.  In  the  last  particular  he  did  not  exceed 
Burke  ;t  but  there  was  this  difference  between 
them — ^Burke  really  felt  what  he  said,  and  Sheridan 
only  acted.  The  feelings  of  Burke  were  so  intense, 
and  his  conviction  of  the  late  governor-general's 
deep  guilt  so  entire,  that  he  would  not  have  stayed 
in  the  same  room  with  Hastings ;  but  Sheridan,  if 
the  opportunity  had  offered,  would  have  sat  down 
amicably  with  Hastings  over  a  bottle  of  wine, 
charming  him  by  his  wit,  as  he  did  every  one  else, 
and  being  charmed  by  the  nabob's  mild  and  most 
gentlemanly  manners,  as  was  almost  every  one 
that  closely  approached  Warren  Hastings.  Many 
persons,  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  had  confessed 
that  the  late  governor-general  must  in  several  in- 
stances have  exceeded  his  authority,  and  that  some 
of  his  actions,  as  at  Benares,  Chunar,  and  Luck- 
now,  could  only  be  excused  by  the  facts  that  all 
that  he  had  done  had  been  for  a  great  object — for 
the  salvation  of  British  India — and  that,  like  a 
highminded  man,  he  had  sought  no  money,  no 
jaghires,  no  advantages  of  any  kind  for  himself. 
Confining  his  view  to  a  narrow  part  of  these  argu- 
ments, Sheridan  said — '*  To  estimate  the  solidity 
of  such  a  defence,  it  would  be  sufficient  merely  to 
consider  in  what  consisted  this  prepossessing  dis- 
tinction, this  captivating  characteristic  of  greatness 
of  mind.  Is  it  not  solely  to  be  traced  in  great 
actions  directed  to  great  ends  ?    In  them,  and  Siem 

•  Sir  N.  W.  WraxaU,  PoalhamouB  Memoirs.  Nfeholb,  who  wu 
also  present  at  the  debate,  and  voted  on  the  same  side  as  Wraxall 
(t.  e,  against  this  impeachment  in  all  Its  stsjces),  says,  soberly^-'*  I  did 
not  admire  this  speaeh.  ...  Mr.  Sheridnn's  spe<«h  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  inform,  but  to  mislead  his  hearers.'*— /Zeco/ZectioM. 

t  T.  Mooro,  Life  of  Sheridan. 

X  It  was  noc  in  Hastings's  manner  to  indulge  in  that  kind  of  le- 
vongc,  but  his  injudicious  champion,  Mi^r  Scott,  certainly  gave  back 
Burke  the  hard  words  he  applied  to  the  late  governor-geneml,  with 
interest  For  example,  the  Major  calls  Burke  **  tluit  infamoua 
ieoondr^l  i"  *'  that  lepCile.  Mr.  Burke/'  ftc. 


alone,  we  are  to  search  for  true  estimable  magna- 
nimi^.    To  them  only  can  we  justly  affix  the 
splendid  title  and  honours  of  real  greatness.    There 
was  indeed  another  species  of  greatness,  which 
displayed  itself  in  boldly  conceiving  a  bad  mea- 
sure, and  undauntedly  pursuing  it  to  its  accom- 
plishment.   But  had  Mr.  Hastings  the  merit  of 
exhibiting  either  of  these  descriptions  of  greatness, 
— even  the  latter  ?     He  saw  nothing  great — ^nothing 
magnanimous — ^nothing  open — ^nothing  direct  in 
his  measures  or  in  his  mind.     On  the  contrary,  he 
had  too  often  pursued  the  worst  objects  by  the 
worst  means.     His  course  was  an  eternal  deviation 
from  rectitude.    He  either  tyrannised  or  deceived ; 
and  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius  and  a  Scapin.     As 
well  might  the  writhing  obliquity  of  the  serpent  be 
compart  to  the  swift  directness  of  the  arrow,  as 
the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Hastings's  ambition  to  the 
simple  steadiness  of  genuine  magnanimity.     In  his 
mind  all  was  shuffling,  ambiguous,  dark,  insidious, 
and  little;  nothing  simple,  nothing  unmixed;  all, 
affected   plainness   and    actual  dissimulation;  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  contradictory  qualities ;  with 
nothing  great  but  his  crimes,  and  even  those  con- 
trasted by  the  litdeness  of  his  motives,  which  at 
once  denoted  both  his  baseness  and  meanness,  and 
marked  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  trickster.     Nay,  in 
his  style  and  writing  there  was  the  saine  mixture 
of  vicious  contrarieties ; — the  most  grovelling  ideas 
were  conveyed  in  the  most  inflated  language,  giving 
mock  consequence  to  low  cavils,  and  uttering  quib- 
bles in  heroics;  so  that  his  compositions  disgusted 
the  mind's  taste,  as  much  as  his  actions  excited 
the  soul's  abhorrence.     Indeed,  this  mixture  of 
character  seemed,  by  some  unaccountable  but  in- 
herent quality,  to  be  appropriated,  though  in  in- 
ferior degrees,  to  everything  that  concerned  his 
employers.    He  remembered  to  have  heard  an 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas) 
remark  that  there  was  something  in  the  first  frame 
and  constitution  of  the  company  which  extended 
the  sordid  principles  of  their  origin  over  all  their 
successive  operations ;  connecting  with  their  civil 
policy,  and  even  with  their  boldest  achievements, 
the  meanness  of  a  pedler  and  the  proffigacy  of 
pirates ;  alike  in  the  political  and  the  military  line 
could  be  observed  auctioneering  ambassadon  and 
trading  generals ;  and  thus  we  saw  a  revolution 
brought  about  by  affidavits  ;  an  army  employed  in 
executing  an  arrest;  a  town  besieged  on  a  note  of 
hand ;  a  prince  dethroned  for  the  balance  of  an 
account.    Thus  it  was  they  exhibited  a  govern* 
ment  which  united  the  mock  majesty  of  a  bloody 
sceptre   and  the  little  traffic  of  a  merchanVs 
counting-house^  wielding  a  truncheon  with  one 
hand,   and  picking  a  pocket  with    the  other" 
Against  Sir  Elijah  Impev  Sheridan  ran  on  still 
more  riotously.     He  called  him  "  the  Oriental 
Grotius,"  and  described  him  as  *^  degrading  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office,  laying  aside  the  cha- 
racter of  a  judge,  and  soiling  the  ermine  by  con- 
descending to  execute  the  functions  of  a  petti- 
fogging attorney;  running  up  and  down  the  coun- 
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tiy,  ferreting  out  affidavits,  and  carrying  them  upon 
hiB  shoulders  in  a  bundle,  like  a  pedler  with  his 
pack."*  Nor  was  Middleton,  the  resident  at 
Lucknow,  more  gently  treated  by  the  orator.  He 
was  made  to  figure  in  fifty  antitheses,  some  horri- 
ble and  some  ludicrous.  "  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  Begums,"  said  Sheridan,  '*  an  army  was  sent 
to  execute  an  arrest,  a  siege  was  undertaken  for  a 
note  of  hand,  and  a  rebellion  was  proved  by  affi- 
davit. There  was  a  trading  general,  an  auctioneer 
ambassador,  and  a  chief-judge  notary!"  When 
the  House  had  done  clapping  and  applauding,  one. 
of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings — Sir  William 
Dolben — attempted  to  speak,  but,  finding  he  could 
hardly  obtain  the  least  attention,  he  sat  down  again. 
Sir  William  or  some  other  friend  observed  that 
the  House  was  exhausted  by  the  long  excitement 
of  the  wonderful  speech ;  and  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  adjourn  before  coming  to  any  opinion,  or 
hearing  any  other  oration,  which  must  appear  flat 
and  didl  in  the  comparison.  This  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Pitt;  but  Fox,  who  wanted  a  division 
while  the  feelings  of  the  House  were  still  respond- 
ing to  the  magic  of  the  enchanter,  reminded  gen- 
tlemen that  it  was  only  midnight.  "  It  is  obvious," 
said  he,  *'  that  the  speech  just  delivered  has  made 
no  ordinary  impression ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  come  to  the  question.  If  any  friend 
of  Mr.  Hastings  should  wish  to  attempt  effacing 
the  impression,  this  appears  to  be  the  proper  time 
for  doing  it."  Major  Scott,  with  consummate  im- 
prudence, after  declaring  that  he  could  convict 
Sheridan  of  many  gross  misrepresentations  of  feicts, 
professed  his  willingness  to  proceed  if  such  should 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  But  Pitt  inter< 
posed  : — "  A  more  able  speech,"  said  he,  "  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  pronounced.  But  I  can  by 
no  means  agree  that,  because  one  dazzling  display 
of  oratoW  has  been  exhibited,  other  gentlemen 
ought  to  be  precluded  from  giving  their  opinions. 
For  these  reasons,  I,  forgone,  wish  for  an  imme- 
diate adjournment."  Aiid  accordingly,  at  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  House  adjoumed.f 
On  the  morrow  the  debate  was  resumed  by  Fran- 
cis, who,  though  not  a  fluent  speaker,  was  very 
capable  of  giving  strong  Junius  touches  in  a  case 
into  which  he  had  thrown  all  the  earnestness  and 

*  In  hia  speech  in  Westminster  Hall,  Sheridan's  abuse  of  the  chief 
jnstiee  was  still  more  elaborated.  With  respect  to  the  journey  in 
search  of  evidence  against  the  Bourns,  ho  said—"  When,  on  the 
28th  of  November,  he  was  busied  at  Lnclcnow  on  thst  honourable 
business,  and  when,  three  days  after,  he  was  found  at  Chunar,  at  the 
distanee  of  200  miles,  still  searching  for  affidaviU.  and,  like  Hamlet's 
ghost,  exclaiming  '  Swear  I'  his  progress  on  that  occasion  was  so 
whimsically  rapid,  compared  with  the  gravity  of  his  employ,  that 
an  observer  would  be  tempted  to  quote  again  ttom  the  same  scene — 
'  Ha!  Old  Tmepenny,  canst  thou  mole  so  fast  i'  the  ground?* 
Here,  however,  tiie  comparison  cesaed;  for,  when  Sir  El^ah  made 
his  visit  to  Lucknow,  *  to  whet  the  almost  blnnted  piurpoee'  of  the 
nabob,  his  language  was  wholly  dilTerent  ttom  that  of  the  poet,— for 
it  would  have  been  totally  against  his  puipose  to  liave  said, 
"  '  Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  tliy  mother  anght.'  " 

i  Late  in  the  debate.  Fox  addresMd  some  personalities  to  Pitt. 
Wilberforce.  the  minister's  friend,  severely  reprehended  Fox.  **  I 
protest,"  said  the  good-natured  Whig  leader,  whose  violence  seldom 
reached  his  heart,  **  I  protest  it  was  not  my  intention  to  give  offence. 
We  are  both  of  us**  (meaning  Pitt  and  himself) "  too  apt  to  say  harsher 
things  to  each  other  than  are,  perhaps,  warrantable.  On 'my  {wirt. 
tltese  asnerities  of  expression  are,  I  am  pretty  certain,  generally  un- 
provokoa  :  but  they  take  place  modi  too  freqaently." 


bitterness  of  his  nature.  Major  Scott  responded 
with  his  usual  length,  and  with  more  than  his 
usual  ability.  He  contrasted  the  calamities  and 
disgraces  sustained  nearly  everywhere  else  during 
the  war  with  Hastings's  acquisitions  of  territory 
in  the  East.  He  asked  the  members  of  the  present 
opposition  why,  if  they  considered  the  treatment 
of  the  Begums  so  criminal,  they  had  not  recalled 
the  govemor*general  in  1783,  when  they  were  them- 
selves in  office.  He  affirmed  that  the  affidavits 
taken  by  Sir  j£lijah  Impey,  and  other  good  testi- 
mony, fully  proved  that  the  Princesses  of  Oude  had 
taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  Benares,  and  had 
actually  raised  troops  with  intent  to  support  Gheyte 
Sing.  He  depictured  the  critical  situation  of  our 
afliurs  in  the  East  between  the  month  of  October, 
1780,  and  the  begmning  of  the  year  1783 — Hyder 
Ali  and  the  French  at  the  gates  of  Madras,  the 
French  fleet  cruising  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  looking  solely  to  the  governor-general  for 
the  means  of  paying  his  army,  on  which  depended 
the  fate  of  India,  the  Bengal  treasury  empty,  the 
very  money  for  the  company's  annual  investments 
in  native  produce  and  manufactures  all  appropriated 
to  the  war,  and  all  spent,  loans  raised  among  the 
seits  or  native  bankers,  until  they  coidd  lend  no 
more,  money  borrowed  in  every  direction,  and  yet 
the  troops  both  European  and  natives  left  with 
their  pay  many  months  in  arrear.  "  One  fact," 
concluded  Scott,  "  no  man  can  doubt ;  namely, 
that  the  sxun  procured  from  the  Princesses  of  Oude 
could  not  have  been  raised  from  any  other  source. 
And  without  that  supply,  we  might  now  have  been 
debating  here,  how  Mr.  Hastings  should  be  im- 
peached— not  for  saving,  but  for  losing  India." 
This  speech,  and  particularly  the  last  argument  in 
it,  were  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression ;  but 
on  one  side  of  the  House  the  opposition  were 
pledged  to  support  Burke's  view  of  the  case,  and 
on  the  other  the  ministerialists  awaited  the  nod  of 
the  minister.  Fine  arguments  and  splendid  ora- 
tory produced  their  effects,  and  were  no  doubt  of 
use,  out  of  doors,  but  within  the  walls  of  that  House 
they  rarely  carried  a  dozen  votes  one  way  or  the 
other,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  other  in- 
fluences. The  great  fugleman  did  not  leave  his 
majority  long  in  doubt:  Pitt  rose  to  speak — all 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him— but  seldom  did  he 
make  a  more  equivocating  and  meaner  appearance. 
After  a  few  commonplaces  and  the  assertion  that 
he  had  compared  the  charge  minutely  with  the 
evidence,  he  said  he  was  now  ready  to  concur  with 
the  motion,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to  vote 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  brought  in 
the  charge !  But  he  begged  to  draw  a  distinction : 
the  resumption  of  the  Begums'  jaghires  was  in  his 
opinion  a  measure  which  might  in  certain  situations 
have  been  justifiable,  though  certainly  it  was  a 
measure  that  came  awkwardly  from  the  company 
who  had  guaranteed  the  treaty  securing  the  Bhow 
Begum  in  her  estates :  but  the  seizure  of  the  trea- 
sure, being  unsupported  by  law,  and  not  called  for 
by  any  state  necessity  (there  was  as  much  law  in 
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the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  state  necessity 
was  with  Hastings  equally  the  motive  in  hoth)»  he 
thought  it  impossible  not  to  condemn  it ;  and  in 
his  opinion  the  crime  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
making  the  nabob  the  instrument  of  it,  by  setting 
the  son  to  rob  the  mother.  Pitt  ftirther  said  that 
the  offence  was  aggravated  by  Hastings's  conduct 
in  stifling  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  which 
expressly  commanded  a  revision  of  the  proceedings 
against  those  princesses.  But  the  minister  did 
not  take  into  account  that  revision  without  restitu- 
tion would  be  a  mockery — did  not  intimate  that 
the  directors  had  been  altogether  mute  on  the  try- 
ing matter  of  restitution,  and  had  quietly  winked 
at  the  disobeying  of  their  order  in  the  matter  of  in- 
vestigation—did not  hint  that,  long  before  the  paper 
from  Leadenhall-street  reached  India,  the  money 
was  gone,  and  could  not  be  restored  (the  jaghires, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  restored) — did  not  speak 
out  manfully  and  inform  the  House  that  the  trea- 
sures of  Fyzabad  had  been  employed  and  spent  in 
supporting  the  war  against  the  French  and  the 
Mysoreans,  and  that,  &ough  guilt  had  been  con- 
tracted in  getting  at  the  money,  India  had  been 
saved.  Sheridan  and  Fox  joined  in  applauding 
the  minister's  delicate  sense  of  justice ;  and  when 
Hastings's  friends  attempted  to  renew  the  argu- 
ment they  were  coughed  down,  or  interrupted  by 
the  cries  of  "  Question !"  "  Question !"  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  several  members  of  admi- 
nistration looked  blank  and  disappointed ;  neither 
Pitt's  relative,  W.  Grenville,  nor  Ixrd  Mulgrave, 
neither  the  attorney-general  nor  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  uttered  a  syllable :  the  solicitor-general  spoke, 
but  it  was  only  to  declare  that  he  never  could  agree 
to  an  impeachment,  and  that  therefore  he  should 
not  vote  on  the  pending  question.  Upon  a  divi- 
sion, Sheridan's  proposition  was  carried  by  175 
against  68. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Burke  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  present  state  of  the 
prosecution,  which,  he  said,  was  attended  with 
many  awkward  circumstances,  arising  out  of  their 
having  originally  departed  from  the  usual  course 
of  proceeding  in  matters  of  that  nature.  Perhaps 
the  deliberate  caution  with  which  they  had  pro- 
ceeded might  be  attended  with  some  advantages ; 
but  he  thought  now,  that,  having  solemnly  deter- 
mined upon  two  charges  of  atrocious  delinquency, 
there  was  quite  ground  enough  for  drawing  up  the 
impeachment,  and  that  the  sooner  they  resorted  to 
a  vote  of  impeachment  the  better.  Upon  such  vote 
proper  steps  might  be  taken  for  preventing  the 
party  impeached  from  quitting  the  kingdom,  re- 
moving his  property,  alienating  any  sums  of  mo- 
ney, or  taking  any  other  steps  to  evade  the  ends  of 
justice.  There  was,  he  said,  a  little  circumstance 
that  rendered  such  a  step  very  necessary :  another 
gentleman  from  India,  deeply  implicated  in  Mr. 
Hastings's  transactions,  and  against  whom  pro- 
ceedings of  a  serious  nature  would  soon  be  insti- 
tuted, had,  within  a  short  time,  sold  out  of  the 
public  funds  property  to  the  amount  of  50,000/.  I 


The  person  here  referred  to  was  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 
But  Major  Scott,  thinking  that  Burke  had  been 
speaking  of  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
got  up  to  assure  the  House  Uiat  he  had  no  concern 
in  it,  and  to  declare  that  he  believed  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's whole  fortune  did  not  at  that  moment  much 
exceed  50,000/.  Pitt  would  not  enter  into  Burke's 
hurry,  and  so  it  was  resolved  that  the  proceedings 
should  continue  to  move  on  according  to  the  rule  of 
"  deliberate  caution."  On  the  following  day,  the 
House  being  in  committee  on  the  charges,  Dundas 
said  that,  as  intimation  had  been  given  that  a 
charge  of  a  serious  nature  would  be  brought  for- 
ward against  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  he  would  suggest 
to  those  concerned  in  the  prosecution  that  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  justice,  the  candour,  and  the 
benevolence  of  that  House,  to  call  and  examine  a 
gentleman  as  a  witness  at  their  bar,  and  then  to 
make  his  evidence  the  ground  of  future  crimina- 
tion against  him.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  who  had 
taken  the  case  of  Sir  Elijah  into  his  own  hands, 
replied  that,  though  he  had  determined  to  move 
for  an  impeachment  against  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  yet 
the  House  could  not  £ink  of  waiving  the  advan- 
tage of  any  information  it  could  possibly  obtain. 
He  said  the  subject  of  Impey's  present  examina- 
tion would  not  exactly  come  within  the  limits  of 
his  intended  charge,  although  that  charge  would 
go  to  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Elijah,  who,  by  his  extra-official  interference,  had 
had  a  share  in  some  of  the  most  guilty  of  Hast- 
ings's transactions.  Burke,  in  still  stronger  lan- 
guage, insisted  that  the  evidence  of  the  chief  justice 
ought  to  be  taken,  even  though  he  was  himself  to 
be  charged  afterwards.  He  said  that  the  prosecu- 
tion could  not  think  of  losing  the  advantage  of  the 
testimony  of  that  person  who  had  been  *'  the  prin- 
cipal confidant  of  Uie  principal  culprit."  Sir  Elijah, 
he  added,  knew  too  much  of  law  to  answer  any 
questions  which  might  tend  to  criminate  himself ; 
and  those  who  were  to  examine  him  would  not  in- 
sist on  his  answering  questions  of  such  a  tendency. 
Pitt  agreed  that  the  testimony  of  Sir  Elijah  was  very 
important ;  but  he  thought  that  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety demanded  that  the  witness  should  have  such 
notice  of  the  charge  intended  against  him  as  might 
tend  to  put  him  on  his  guard.  Burke  hereupon 
moved — "  That  Sir  Elijah  Impey  be  called  in,  and 
that  the  chairman  be  instructed  to  inform  him  that 
it  was  possible  that  a  criminal  inquiry  may  be  in- 
stituted against  himself,  on  the  ground  of  extra- 
official  interference  and  his  general  conduct  in 
India ;  and  that  the  subject  on  which  he  was  then 
to  be  examined  may  lead  to  proceedings  connected 
with  such  an  inquiry."  This  motion  being  carried. 
Sir  Elijah  was  called  in.  The  chairman  gave  him 
the  notice  according  to  the  vote;  and  then  Sir 
Elijah  said — "  that,  as  he  was  conscious  of  no  guilt, 
and  as  there  was  no  part  of  his  conduct  which  he 
could  wish  to  secrete,  this  notice  could  make  no 
difference  hi  his  wishes  to  give  the  committee  the 
fullest  information."  The  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal 
then  underwent  a  long  examination  touching  some 
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affaire  with  the  Nabob  of  Fumickabad.  Burke 
had  complained  that  he  had  been  able  to  procure 
from  the  East  India  House  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  papers  relating  to  these  particular  transactions ; 
and  he  afterwards  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  these  facts — ^that  the  attorney  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  also  attorney  to  Hastinffs ;  and  that, 
while  the  House  were  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
liable  to  miss  what  was  of  most  importance,  Mr. 
Hastings  and  his  attorney,  to  whom  all  the  recesses 
of  the  India  House  were  known  and  open,  might 
defeat  the  search  after  evidence  and  laugh  at  the 
prosecution,* 

On  the  2nd  day  of  March  the  fourth  charge 
against  Hastings  was  opened  by  Mr.  T.  Pelham.   It 
comprised  what  was  termed  the  corrupt  and  op- 
pressive conduct  of  the  governor-general  towards 
the  Nabob  of  Furruckabad.     Major  Scott  replied 
to  Pelham,  and  the  debate  was  very  dry.     Dundas 
rose  and  diverted  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar.     He  spoke  with 
a  great  show  of  candour  and  moderation ;  he  said 
that  the  treaty,  after  all,  might  have  been  only  a 
bad  way  of  doing  a  good  thing;  he  advised  the 
gentleman  who  had  brought  forward  the  present 
charge  to  reflect  whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to^  prosecute  it  to  the  other  House,    as  it  ap- 
peared not  likely,  even  if  substantiated,  to  add 
much  either  to  the  guilt  or  the  punishment  of  the 
late  governor-general,  while  it  would  certainly  re- 
quire a  vast  volume  of  evidence  to  prove  it.     Dun- 
das, however,  concluded  with  saying  that,  unless 
he  should  receive  satisfaction  on  some  points  of  the 
business,  he  must  certainly  give  his  vote  for  the 
question.     On  this  day  the  cause  of  Hastings  met 
with  support  from  a  new  quarter,  and  so  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  the  merits  of  this  new 
advocate,  and  of  the  weight  of  his  arguments,  that 
it  was  fancied  at  the  time  that,  if  he  had  appeared 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings,  he  might 
have  stopped  them  altogether ;  at  it  was,  it  served 
only  to  draw  from  Pitt  declarations  which  left 
Hastings  no  other  hope  than  that  of  an  acquittal  in 
Westminster  Hall.f     This  new  advocate  was  that 
veteran  sailor  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  who  had  main- 
tained the  honour  of  the  British  flag  in  the  last 
war.      Though  unaccustomed  to  speak   in  par- 
liament, and  though  strongly  attached  to  Pitt,  he 
rose  to  remonstrate  with  ministers.   He  considered 
the  whole  matter  like  a  man  accustomed  to  war, 
and  to  the  difficulties  that  often  arise  even  in  regu- 
lar service — like  one  who  knew  that  a  state  of 
war  is  a  suspension  of  law.     He  implored  the 
House  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  that  must 
result  to  the  state,  if,  with  too  scrupulous  accuracy, 
they  called  to  a  severe  account  the  individuals  who 
had  fllled  important  stations  abroad  in  periods  of 
hostility  and  perplexity.     Certain  actions,  which 

*  Bnrke  also  said  that  there  was  another  very  suspicious  dream- 
stance-^many  of  the  papers  were  in  the  possession  of  the  chief  justice, 
Sir  El^ah  Impey,  instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Middleton* 
the  resident  at  Lucknowi  to  whose  department  they  properly  be- 
longed. 

t  Ann.  Regis* 


appeared  to  those  at  a  distance,  and  uninformed  of 
many  of  the  circumstances,  in  a  yery  criminal 
light,  might,'on  a  nearer  investigation,  prove  per- 
fectly justifiable  on  the  grounds  of  absolute  neces- 
sity.   With  honest  simplicity  the  admiral  stated 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  oflen  been  placed 
himself,  and  the  summary,  irr^lar  acts — or  they 
might  be  called  acts  of  oppression  and  unauthor- 
ised violence — which  he  had  himself  been  obliged 
to  adopt,  to  subsist  the  British  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  last  war,  when  all  our  islands 
there  were  t&eatened  by  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Americans.     "  Those  acts,"  said  he,  **  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  my  ships  and  men ; 
yet,  if  the  government  had  not  stood  between  me 
and  legal  prosecutions,  I  should  in  all  probability 
have  been  condemned  to  linger  out  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  prison.     The  example  now  set  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  prosecuting  Mr.  Hast- 
ings will  for  ever  stand  before  our  future  com- 
manders, and  create  a  great  and  dangerous  clog  to 
the  public  service.     I  am  an  old  man :  at  my  time 
of  life  I  can  entertain  no  expectation  of  being  again 
employed  on  active  foreign  service;  but  I  speak 
for  those  who  are  to  come  after  me.     My  regard 
for  my  country  makes  me  anxious  to  prevent  a 
precedent  by  which  all  her  services  for  the  future 
would  be  greatly  impeded;  this  I  am  confldent 
will  be  the  effect  of  punishing  any  harsh  and  se- 
vere, but  perhaps  necessary,  stretches  of  power  which 
the  saviour  of  India  may  have  been  found  to  have 
committed.''     Pitt,  working  himself  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  morality,  rose  to  reply  to  the  old  admiral, 
and  to  declare  that  he  must  eyer  prefer  what  was 
right  to  what  might  be  expedient.     He  said  that 
he  should  have  been  satisfied  by  giving  a  silent 
vote  for  the  question  before  the  House,  but  that, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  answer  the  argument  used, 
lest  the  weight  of  his  lordship's  authority  on  such 
subjects  might  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee.    As  he  proceeded  he  somewhat  qualified 
his  rigid  morality.     If  a  servant  of  the  public, 
civil  or  military,  should  carry  his  exertions  be- 
yond the  line  of  strict  right,  and  even  of  necessity, 
God  forbid  that  he  or  any  man  should  deny  him 
his  due  merit,  or  say  that  the  abundance  of  his 
zeal  ought  not  to  be  allowed  as  an  atonement  for  the 
irregularity  of  his  actions  and  the  error  of  his 
judgment !     But  he  asked  whether  that  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  now  before  the  House  cor- 
responded to  any  such  principle? — ^Whether  the 
crime  that  day  alleged  against  him  was  justified 
by  his  motive  or  by  necessity  ? — Whether  any  ex- 
isting necessity  could  justify  a  crime  of  such  a  size 
and  complexion  ?    He  represented  that,  wherever 
a  departure  was  made  from  justice  and  right,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  step  was  ne- 
cessary, for  the  party  must  ^rove  the  necessity, 
which  in  this  instance,  in  his  opinion,  had  not 
been  done.    The  noble  lord,  besides  the  topic  of 
necessity,  had  dwelt  upon  the  general  merits  of 
Mr.  Hastings^  with  their  impoxtance  to  the  country* 
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This  was  a  ground  which  he  (Pitt)  expected  and 
hoped  would  have  been  abandoned.  Upon  a  di- 
vision Mr.  Pelham's  motion  was  carried  by  112 
against  50. 

On  the  15th  of  March  the  charge  relating  to 
abuses,  for  selfish  purposes^in  contracts  and  salaries, 
was  opened  by  Sir  James  Erskine,*  nephew  to 
Lord  Loughborough.     Sir  James  endeavoured  to 
show  that  Hastings  had  made  both  corrupt  and 
improvident  bargains  for  providing  bullocks,  ele- 
phants, &c. ;    that  he  had  grossly  favoured  indi- 
viduals that  were  devoted  to  his  will  and  useful  in 
his  designs,  at  the  expense  of  his  employers,  and 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  abuses  in  the  opium  con- 
tracts. Major  Scott  said  he  could  prove  that  Hast- 
ings had  never  profited  by  these  contracts,  though 
perhaps  Francis,  and  certainly  his  friends,  had ; 
and  he  instanced  the  case  of  one  Mr.  Tighman, 
who  was  a  relation  of  Francis,  and  who  had  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  the  same  ship  with  him  a ' 
wealthy|man,  made  rich  by  opium  profits.  Pitt,  who 
made  a  very  long  and  careful  speech,  said  that  the 
present  charge  might  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts.     As  to  the  first,  regarding  contracts,  &c.,  he 
thought  some  of  the  matters  alleged  too  insignifi- 
cant to  be  discussed  in  parliament  or  inserted  in 
articles  of  impeachment ;  but  he  would  except  two 
contracts,  one  for  bullocks  in  the  year  1779,  and 
the  opium  contract  in  1781 ;   in  both  of  which 
there  appeared  to  him  circumstances  of  criminality 
and  ground  for  suspecting  corruption.     As  to  the 
second  article,  which  related  to  the  extraordinary 
emoluments  bestowed  by  the  govemor^general  on 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  disobedience  of  the  company's 
orders,  and  imposing  the  payment  of  those  addi- 
tional emoluments  on  Cheyte  Sing,  he  thought  it 
highly  criminal,  and  proper  to  be  inserted  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment.    As  to  the  third  part  of  the 
charge,   or  that  relating  to   profuse  expenditure 
in  the  civil  department,  he  considered  it  too  trivial, 
or  not  sufficiently  supported  by  proof,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  solemn  criminal  charge.     Pitt  next 
passed,  in  the  way  of  caution  and  advice,  some 
stinging  reproofs  on  the  managers  of  the  prose- 
cution, who  seemed  likely  to  absorb  an  immense 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  House.     He  thought  that 
all  who  had  any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  parlia- 
ment, or  to  the  ends  of  substantial  justice,  must 
wish  to  forward  the  business  as  much  as  possible, 
and  bring  it  before  the  Peers  in  the  best  shape. 
He  conceived  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  best  way 
to  dog  it  with  useless,  unnecessary,  and  unprovable 
matter.     The  best  thing  the  House  could  do  was 
to  strip  it  of  all  such  matter ;  and  he  wished  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Burke)  who  had  taken 
so  active  a  part  in  the  business  would,  on  some  early 
day,  ascertain  and  determine  on  such  charges  as  he 
still  intended  to  bring  forward ;  as  there  were  many 
charges  already  before  the  House  which,  he  was  cer- 
tain, could  never  be  proved,  or,  if  thev  could,  were  not 
of  sufficient  criminality  to  warrant  tne  present  mode 
of  proceeding.    In  the  end  he  moved  to  leave  out 
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everything  in  this  article  of  chai^  except  what 
related  to  the   bullocks   and  Sir    Eyre   Ckwte. 
But  Burke,  unwilling  to  drop  a  single  item,  com- 
pared himself  to  a  shipmaster  in  a  storm,  who,  in 
order  to  lighten  his  vessel,  must  throw  some  of  his 
cargo  overboard.    But  he  added  that  what  articles 
he  was  to  commit  to  the  waves  he  was  perfectly 
at  a  loss  to  determine.     He  was   afraid  to  enter 
upon  the  operation,  lest  gentlemen  might  after- 
wards tell  him — ^^  You,  indeed,  at  first  furnished 
yourself  with  an  excellent  cargo ;   many  of  your 
articles  were  of  the  very  best  quality ;  but,  whilst 
you  have  retained  trifles,  you  have  consigned  those 
which  were  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  waves." 
He,  therefore,  moved  an  amendment  on  the  mi- 
nister's amendment,  givmg  up  one  or  two  trivial 
points,  but  insisting  on  the  insertion  of  others 
which  Pitt  would  have  rejected,  and  which  cer- 
tainly deserved  rejection.    Yet,  upon  these  trifles, 
Burke  found  himself  in  the  rare  condition  of  being 
in  a  majority  against  PitL*   The  tiresome  minutiie 
had  thinned  the  House,  and,  when  the  original 
question,  or  the  motion  made  by  Erskine,  that  this 
charge  contained  matter  for  impeaching,  &c.,  was 
put  to  the  vote,  there  were  not  above  eigh^-six 
members  to  divide,  of  whom  sixty  voted  for,  and 
twenty-six  against  the  motion.  It  is  admitted,  even 
by  those  who  have  most  severely  sifled  the  conduct 
of  Hastings,  that  all  the  particulars  which  Pitt 
tried  to  eject  were  either  frivolous  in  their  nature 
or  incapable  of  proof.    The  contract  for  buUocks 
for  the  service  of  several  armies  in  the  field  was 
scarcely  entitled  to  more  regard,  and  quite  as  un- 
susceptible of  any  proof  that  the  business  had  not 
been  managed  in  the  best  way  that  circumstances 
permitted.   As  to  the  additional  emoluments  granted 
to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  they  had  been  granted  in  order 
to  induce  him,  in  old  age  and  in  very  bad  health, 
to  undertake  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
India  in  a  time  of  war.    Hastings  naturally  looked 
to  Coote  as  the  officer  who  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation  in  India,  as  a  veteran  commander  who 
knew  well  the  country  in  which  he  had  gathered 
his  laurels  and  served  so  many  years,  as  a  com- 
mander singularly  endeared  to  the  native  troop8,t 
as  one  whose  name  and  prestige,  experience,  abili- 
ties, and  bravery  seemed  to  promise  the  best  re- 
sult.   Coote  unfortunately  was  fond  of  money ;  and 
it  was  only  by  a  splendid  offering  of  rupees  and 
pagodas  tliat  the  governor-general  could  hope  to 
tempt  him  to  forego  his  ease,  neglect  the  cares  ne- 
cessary to  his  health,  and  quit  his  honourable  re- 
tirement in  England  to  enter  into  a  war  which 
had  been  infamously  mismanaged  everywhere,  and 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  which  killed  him  before 

•  A  migority  of  9. 

f  "  Among  the  native  soldicn  Coote*8  name  was  great,  and  his  in- 
fluence unrivalled ;  nor  is  he  yet  foryolten  by  them.  Now  and  then 
a  white-bearded  old  sepoy  mav  still  be  found  who  loves  to  talk  of 
Porto  Novo  and  Pollllore.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  one  of  those 
aged  men  came  to  present  a  memorial  to  an  English  oAoer  who 
holds  one  of  the  highest  emploj'ments  in  India ;  a  print  of  Coote 
hung  in  the  room;  the  veteran  recognised  ot  oooe  that  face  and 
figure  which  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and,  fto-- 
getting  his  salam  to  the  living,  halted,  drew  himself  up,  lifted  his 
hand,  and  with  solemn  reverence  paid  his  military  obeiMuee  to  the 
dcad."->^rt.  w  Sdinb.  Bev,  m  (7/«i^c  Ltfe  qffFarreit  Hattmgi, 
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he  could  see  an  end  to  it.  Several  passages  in 
Hastings's  private  letters  prove  how  anxious  he 
mras  for.  the  services  of  the  general,  and  how  anxi- 
ous the  general  was  for  the  rupees;  while  they 
also  prove—- what  no  general  officer  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  anywhere  else,  could  have  doubted — 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  between  the  pay 
of  a  general-in-chief  residing  at  Calcutta,  and  doing 
nothing  but  routine  business,  and  a  general-in- 
chief  in  the  field,  with  expenses,  that  are  in  India 
enormous,  for  staffs,  attendants  of  all  kinds,  camp 
equipages,  elephants,  horses,  camels,  bullocks, 
scouts,  messengers,  secret  services  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  &c.  In  a  letter  to  Sulivan,  Hastings  says, 
*'  I  have  formed  an  establishment  for  his  expenses 
in  the  field  on  a  very  liberal  scale:  viz.  table  allow- 
ance 7500  rupees  per  month,  being  50  per  cent, 
above  that  allowed  by  the  court  of  directors  to 
Colonel  (since  General)  Stibbert,  and  a  discre- 
tional hberty  to  draw  for  boats,  elephants,  and 

other  contingent  charges,  to  the  amount  of * 

more  for  himself  and  all  his  staff.  This  is  not 
much,  and  incomparably  less  than  the  allowed  and 
assumed  charges  of  his  predecessors  in  the  military 
command  of  this  presidency.  General  Clavering 
excepted,  because  he  never  was  in  the  situation 

to  which  these  allowances  are  applied 

I  hope  my  conduct  will  receive  your  support. 
General  Clavering,  who  never  intended  to  take 
the  field,  might  content  himself  with  a  gratuitous 
salary  of  60,000  rupees  per  annum,  but  you  must 
be  convinced  that  the  commander-in-chief  could 
pot  possibly  support  the  indispensable  charges  of 
his  rank  and  command  with  so  scanty  a  sum ;  and 
it  is  a  dangerous  maxim  to  connive  at  unauthorised 
perquisites,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  too  close 

an  economy These  acts  have   all  passed 

with  opposition  from  Messrs.  Francis  and  Wheler, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  represented  in  the  worst 
colours  in  their  private  letters  to  England — by 
Francis  at  least,**  The  governor-general  had  not 
the  power  of  appointing  the  commander-in-chief — 
that  rested  with  the  court  of  directors  at  home ; 
but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
would  have  gone  out  again  to  India,  if  Hastings 
had  not  allured  him  with  brilliant  promises  of 
emolument,  of  the  unreserved  surrender  of  the 
whole  military  department,  and  of  other  conces- 
sions. In  an  earlier  letter  written  to  Sulivan,  be- 
fore the  general's  arrival,  Hastings  says,  "  He  shall 
have  all  he  wantSf  and  more  than  he  probably 
expects.  I  only  fear  the  aptitude  of  nis  easy 
temper  to  yield  to  the  incendiary  impressions  of 
Francis." t  Being  then,  as  always,  in  furious  oppo- 
sition to  the  governor-general,  Francis  assumed 
that  the  additional  emoluments  conferred  on  Coote 
were  given  only  to  secure  his  vote  and  support  in 
council, — for  Sir  Eyre  returned  to  India  a  member 
of  the  supreme  council,  as  well  as  commander-in- 
chief.  Though  fond  of  money,  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
was  too  honourable  a  man  to  make  any  such  bar- 
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gain ;  and  it  appears  from  his  conduct  in  council 
that,  so  far  from  voting  constantly  with  Hastings, 
he  frequently  opposed  him,  though  he  would  never 
join  Francis,  whom  he  hated  and  despised,  in  his 
systematic  and  constant  opposition..  Not  long  after 
his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  Coote  took  the  field,  and 
marched  into  Oude,  the  frontiers  of  which  were 
threatened  by  a  Mahratta  army.  The  Nabob  of 
Oude— or  Nabob  Vizier,  as  he  is  commonly  called 
— was  charged  with  all  the  extra  allowances,  ex- 
penses, &c.,  fixed  by  Hastings  for  the  general. 
The  court  of  directors,  in  a  letter  dated  the  18th 
of  October,  ordered  that  the  nabob  should  be  re- 
lieved of  these  charges — as  Coote  had  recrossed  the 
Caramnassa,  and  returned  into  the  company's  own 
territory — ^and  that  the  extra  allowances  should  be 
discontinued  altogether ;  but  long  before  this  letter 
could  reach  India — indeed  just  Jive  days  after  it 
was  written  in  London — Coote  had  been  induced 
to  take  his  departure  for  Madras,  in  order  to  as- 
sume, in  person,  the  management  of  the  war  in  the 
Camatic.  This  he  was  not  bound  to  do  either  by 
the  company  or  by  the  king's  government;  and 
the  state  of  his  health  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
excuse  if  he  even  had  been  bound  by  orders.  As 
the  general's  expenses  would  be  still  further  in- 
creased, Hastings,  to  keep  him  in  good  humour, 
had  given  or  promised  him  still  more  money. 
When  the  letter  of  the  court  of  directors  arrived, 
the  veteran  was  contending  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  with  Hyder  and  the  French — and  also  with 
his  maladies.  '  Was  it  possible  for  the  governor- 
general,  under  such  circumstances,  to  reduce  the 
extra  allowances  which  the  money-loving  general 
had  enjoyed  ?  Would  it  have  been  wise  to  make 
any  such  experiment  on  Coote's  temper  ?  It  was 
unjust,  perhaps,  or  contrary  to  treaties  with  him, 
to  make  the  Nabob  of  Oude  pay  these  extra 
charges,  when  the  general  was  not  serving  in  Oude, 
but  in  the  Camatic;  but  Hastings  had  no  other 
source  from  which  he  could  so  easily  draw  the 
money,  and  on  the  fate  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic 
depended  not  merely  the  fate  of  the  English  in 
Bengal,  but  also  the  fate  of  their  neighbour  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  himself. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  a  warm  altercation  took 
place  in  committee  between  Pitt  and  Francis.  A 
Mr.  Mercer  having  been  called  before  the  com- 
mittee for  examination  on  the  subject  of  the 
opium  contract,  Francis,  to  whom  the  said  Mercer 
had  addressed  a  letter  some  time  before  full  of  the 
grossest  abuse  of  Hastings,  so  managed  the  exa^ 
mination  as  to  get  the  letter  introduced  and  entered 
at  full  length  on  the  minutes  of  the  committee. 
Pitt,  holding  the  letter  in  his  hand  as  it  appeared 
in  the  printed  minutes,  denounced  what  he  de- 
scribed as  the  unworthy  artifice  by  which  Francis 
had  contrived  to  render  the  House  of  Commons 
his  accomplices  in  recording  a  libel.  Francis, 
in  reply,  distinctly  denied  that  the  letter  had 
been]  written  at  his  instigation,  and  stated  that, 
with  respect  to  Mercer,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  him  personally,  nor  had  he  ever  been  in  his 
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company  till  he  saw  him  at  the  har  of  the  House. 
He  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  Mercer  knew  any- 
thing about  the  opium,  and  had  desired  a  friend  to 
call  upon  him,  upon  which  Mercer  had  written 
him  the  letter,. which  when  he  had  read  he  was 
sorry  to  find  so  much  of  the  contents  irrelevant, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  produce  the  whole  letter  or 
none  at  all,  else  he  w*ould  have  been  charged  with 
the  suppression  of  evidence.  Sheridan  rebuked  Pitt 
for  giving  way  to  indecorous  anger.  Pitt  defended 
himself,  and  said  that  "no  degree  of  indignation 
could  be  too  strong,  where  the  House  itself  had 
been  made  instrumental  to  an  act  of  such  palpable 
malice  and  injustice;"  but  it  would  rather  appear 
from  the  report  of  the  debate  that  in  these  expres- 
sions he  referred  to  the  appearance  which  the  mat- 
ter wore  before  it  was  explained :  he  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  took  the  honourable  gentleman's  re- 
proof in  good  part,  and  hoped  they  might  each  of 
them  benefit  by  those  mutual  admonitions  which 
they  found  it  so  necessary  to  bestow  on  each  other. 
"When  this  altercation  was  over,  Mr.  \\  yndham 
opened  the  sixth  charge  against  Hastings  for  his 
conduct  towards  Fyzoola  Khan,  the  Rohilla  chief, 
who  retained  possession  of  Rampore,  in  Rohii- 
cund.  The  eloquence  and  the  nice  metaphysics  of 
Wynd ham's  speech  were  much  admired  ;  but  he 
most  decidedly  misstated  many  of  the  &cts  and 
bearings  of  the  case,  persisting  in  the  error  which 
represented  the  Rohillas  as  a  most  amiable  people. 
Major  Scott  exposed  some  of  these  rhetorical  and 
metaphysical  errors.  He  denied  the  existence  of  the 
pretended  grievances  and  hardships  of  the  last  of 
the  Rohillas ;  he  quoted  facts  and  circumstances  to 
prove  that  the  treaty  which  allotted  them  a  settlement 
m  Rampore  had  been  well  observed ;  and  he  main- 
tained that  Fyzoola  Khan  was  at  that  moment  one 
of  the  happiest  and  most  independent  native 
princes  of  Hindustan.  Scott  asked  whether  tlie 
Khan  had  ever  complained?  whether  the  Begums 
themselves  had  ever  complained  ?  whether  any 
complaint  of  any  sort  had  been  received  from  any 
of  the  native  princes  ?  The  Rajah  of  Benares, 
who  had  been  expelled  for  his  rebellion,  might 
complain,  though  it  did  not  appear  he  had  in- 
trusted his  cause  to  the  prosecutors  of  Hastings  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  what  had  the  people 
of  Benares  done  ?  They  had  erected  temples  to 
Mr.  Hastings !  To  this  last  flourish  of  the  major, 
Burke  wittily  replied,  that  in  India  people  dedi- 
cated temples  to  two  very  different  divinities,  to 
the  good  principle  and  to  the  evil  principle,  or  to 
the  infernal  power  whose  enmity  and  malignity 
they  deprecated.  Here  Burke  ought  to  have 
stopped  ;  but  he  went  on  to  spoil  a  good  jest,  by 
mixing  in  it  a  savage  dcnuncialion.  "Perhaps," 
he  added,  "  the  temples  in  question  may  be  tem- 
])1es  of  gratitude  to  the  presiding  divinities  of 
Hindustan,  for  having  removed  a  mcnsier  under 
whose  tyranny  the  unfortunate  natives  suffered  so 
many  evils."  Pitt  took  no  part  in  this  debate, 
leaving  the  ministerial  signal  to  be  given  by  Dun- 
das,  ^who,  although  he  differed  from  Wyndham 


and,  Burke  in  some  particulars,  agreed  with  them 
that  there  was  criminal  matter,  and  that  the  charge 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. This  was  enough  to  secure  the  majority ; 
and  on  a  division  Wyndham's  motion  was  carried 
by  96  against  37.  The  House  having  resumed,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  propose  that 
a  day  should  be  named  for  bringing  up  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  several  charges  which  had 
been  admitted.  He  was  ready  to  give  such  a  vote 
on  the  general  question  of  impeachment  as  would 
correspond  with  the  part  he  had  already  taken ; 
but  he  must  observe  that,  having  only  partially 
acquiesced  in  some  of  the  charges,  he  should  en* 
deavour  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  in 
such  a  way  as  would  relieve  him  from  the  unplea- 
sant alternative  of  being  obliged  either  to  dissent 
in  ioto  from  propositions  to  parts  of  which  be 
wished  to  give  his  concurrence,  or  to  vote  for  pro- 
positions which  contained  some  circumstances  to 
which  he  was  adverse.  But  whether  he  should 
make  a  separate  motion,  or  only  move  an  amend- 
ment, he  had  not  yet  determined.  Burke  declared 
that  he  approved  of  the  minister's  proposition,  and 
hoped  that  his  arguments  would  convince  the 
House  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
necessity  of  admitting  the  whole  of  the  several 
propositions  as  they  had  been  originally  drawn. 
He  also  hoped  that  the  minister  and  he  would  be 
found  voting  together  on  this  important  subject. 
In  conclusion  it  was  agreed  that  the  report  should 
be  brought  up  on  Monday  the  2nd  of  April.  It 
appeared  to  some  of  the  fiends  of  Hastings  that 
the  House  was  now  going  to  proceed  at  too  rapid  a 
pace.  On  the  27th  Mr.  Hamilton  (comm<»iIy 
named  Single-speech  Hamilton)  called  for  some  de- 
lay, and  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  a  proposition, 
thrown  out  some  weeks  before  by  Burke,  to  secure 
Hastings's  person  and  property  as  scon  as  the  im- 
peachment should  be  voted.  "  At  present,"  said 
he,  "I  speak  in  terms  of  restrained  indignation. 
If  I  had  given  way  to  my  feelings  on  the  first 
mention  of  that  project,  I  could  not  have  answered 
for  my  expressions."  He  protested  against  the 
proposed  scheme  of  bringing  up  the  report,  and 
following  up  the  reading  of  the  report  by  impeach- 
ment, on  one  and  the  same  evening.  Hamilton 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Yorke  (afterwards  Lord 
Hardwicke).  Pitt  strongly  condemned  any  pro- 
posal for  delay.  Burke  said  that  the  House  ought 
to  remember  what  kind  of  criminal  they  had  to 
deal  with.  *'  Let  those  who  accuse  us  of  precipi- 
tation," exclaimed  Burke,  "  remember  how  many 
years  we  have  been  occupied  with  inquiries  into 
Mr.  Hastings's  conduct.  And  has  he  not  himself, 
in  that  extraordinary  performance  read  by  him  at 
our  bar,  and  which  he  denominated  his  defence, 
demanded  dispatch  ?  The  charges  in  which  this 
House  has  already  concurred  are  not  simply  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  words ; — they  are  acts,  at  the  bare  mention  of 
which  our  nature  recoils  with  horror !"  On  the 
2nd  of  April  Sheridan  opened  the  seventh  charge^ 
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relating  to  tlie  corrupt  receiving  of  bribes  and  pre- 
sents.    The  orator,  who  embellished  his  subject 
with  all  kinds  of  tropes  and  figures,  imputed  the 
grossest  corruption  and  most  ravenous  greed  for 
money  to  a  man  who  had  been  singularly  indif- 
ferent as  to  riches  for  his  own  use.     ^*  He  is 
changeable,"  said  Sheridan,  "  in  everything  ex- 
cept in  corruption; — ^there  and  only  there  he  is 
systematic,  methodical,  immutable.     His  revenge 
is  furious  as  a  tempest  or  a  tornado ;  but  his  cor- 
ruption is  a  monsoon,  a  trade-wind  blowing  regu- 
larly from  one  quarter.**    In  indulging  his  wit  and 
his  irony  Sheridan  gave  vent  to  some  sallies  which 
admitted  the  real  facts  of  the  case— that  Hastings 
had  not  received  the  presents  for  himself,  but  for 
the  account  and  benefit  of  his  employers — that  the 
forced  offerings  went  directly  into  the  company's 
treasury.     In  describing  the  accommodating  mo- 
rality of  the  court  of  directors,  and  their  corre- 
spondence with  the  governor-general,  he  said  it 
might  be  condensed  in  words  like  these — "  For  as 
much  as  you  have  accepted  presents,  we  highly 
disapprove   of  your  conduct;    but,  inasmuch  as 
you  have  applied  them  to  the  credit  side  of  our 
account,  we  exceedingly  approve  your  conduct." 
It  was  hot  meant ;  it  was  inadvertency ;  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  natural  impulse  of  the  man  to  say 
all  the  witty  things  he  could ;  but  both  in  this 
speech  and  in  his  grander  effort  on  the  Begum 
charge,  Sheridan  uttered  several  things  tending  to 
exonerate  Hastings  and  to  inculpate  the  court  of 
directors,  who  were  indeed  answerable  for  much 
that  had  been  done  amiss,  and  who  could  plead  no 
Ket-oil'  in  the  way  of  great  and  wise  measures. 
Major  Scott  again  replied  to  Sheridan ;  but  he  was 
more  prosy  than  usual,  and  made  use  of  an  ill- 
timed  argument  and   illustration.      He  told   the 
House  that  the  full  satisfaction  expressed  at  his 
conduct  by  the  court  of  directors  ought  to  have  set 
these  questions  at  rest ;  that  ministers  themselves 
had  apparently  given  their  approbation,  for  since 
his  return  home,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  late  go- 
vernor-general by  the  directors,  some  members  of 
the  board  of  control  were  present.     This  brought 
up  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  probably  had  been  one 
of  the  guests.     "  I  am  anxious,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  to  rescue  Mr.  Hastings  from  this  shabby  defence. 
No  man  approves  and  applauds  more  than  myself 
numerous  parts  of  Mr.  Hastings's  administration. 
But  is  it  sufficient  to  say  in  reply  to  serious  charges, 
that  when  he  was  entertained  by  his  employers,  as 
a  mark  of  /A^zr  grateful  satisfaction,  some  members 
of  the  efficient  India  government  dined  in  the  same 
room  ?"     U  |>on  a  division  this  seventh  charge  was 
carried  by  165  against  54. 

The  House  then  resumed,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  brought  up  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  St.  John.  The  question  being  put, 
*•  that  it  be  now  read  the  first  time,"  Pitt  de- 
clared that  his  anxiety  increfised  at  every  step 
they  advanced  in  this  serious  business,  and 
that  he  earnestly  desired  all  future  proceedings 
should  be  entered  upon  cautiously  and  with  due 


formality — that  members  would  now  deliver  their 
votes  singly  and  exclusively  on  the  merits  of  the 
grand  decisive  question  of  impeachment,  and  free 
from  any  objections  that  might  be  taken  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  question  should  be  brought 
forward.      He  therefore   wished    to  know   how 
Burke  intended  to  proceed.     For  his  own  part  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  only  >Event  to  n 
certain  length — that  he  could  not  join  in  a  general 
vote  of  impeachment,  which  might  seem  to  coun- 
tenance the  whole  of  each   several  charge.     He 
thought  that  the  most  advisable  method  would  be 
to  refer  all  the  charges  to  a  committee,  who  might 
select  out  of  them  the  really  criminal  matter,  and 
frame  it  into  articles  of  impeachment;  and  then, 
when  these   articles   should  be   reported  to  the 
House,  the  question  of  impeachment  might  be 
moved.     Fox,  on  the  contrary,  declared  his  opi- 
nion to  be  that  the  report  now  presented  should  be 
taken  into  immediate  consideration;  and  that,  if 
the  House  agreed  to  it,  it  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  motion  for  impeaching  the  great 
criminal.     This,  he  said,  was  agreeable  to  the  an- 
cient constitutional   mode  of  impeachment.      In 
his  speech  Fox  thundered  against  any  attempts  at 
using  the  argument  of  a  set-off,  and  against  any 
attempts  at  delay.     Burke  said,  that,  though  he 
thought  the  proposition  of  Fox  the  more  constitu- 
tional of  the  two,  he  conceived  the  difference  to  be 
trifling — too  trifling  to  be  allowed  to  break  in  upon 
that  unanimity  which  now  seemed  to  distinguish 
the  proceedings  of  the  House.  The  report  was  there- 
fore turned  over  to  a  committee  without  any  fur- 
ther struggle.     On  the  following  day  Major  Scott 
rose  and  said  that  there  had  been  much  talk  about 
setting  off  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hastings  against  his 
supposed  delinquencies  :  he  begged  leave  to  inform 
the  House  that  neither  Mr.  Hastings  nor  his  friends 
had  the  most  distant  idea  of  taking  refuge  in  any- 
thing of  the  sort.     He  held  a  paper  in  his  hand 
written  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  and  he  begged 
permission  to  read  it  to  the  House  as  a  part  of  his 
own  speech.     Having  obtained  the  necessary  per- 
mission  he  read  the  paper,  in  which  Hastings 
briefly  and  powerfully  stated  his  own  notions  as 
to  the  procedure.*      When  this  was  over  Burke 

•  Hastings*!  paper  was  to  thl*  effect :— **  Though  it  miglit  bo 
deemed  pre«umpiion  to  me  to  declare  ony  wish  or  expectation  eoii- 
cerntng  the  mode  in  wh'ch  the  House  of  Comniuns  may,  in  its  wis- 
dom or  justice,  determine  to  proeeed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  in. 
quiry  into  my  conduct  now  depending  before  them ;  yet.  as  it  has 
been  reported  that  many  gentlemen.  rocml>ers  of  that  honourable 
assembly,  \trho  have  not  chosen  to  give  their  constant  attoodance  on 
the  committee  holden  on  this  business,  have  expressed  their  deter- 
mination of  opposing  the  general  qncjiinn  of  impeachment  when  it 
shall  be  brought  before  the  collective  hody  of  this  House,  I  hope  I 
may,  without  irregiilarity,  or  the  imputation  of  disrespect,  intimate 
niy' sense  of  such  a  determination,  both  us  it  may  respect  that  ques. 
tion,  and  the  claim  which  I  conceive  I  possess  to  attendance  on  the 
question  upon. the  report  which,  in  the  due  order  of  business,  will 
precede  it.  1  presume  that  in  the  present  examination  of  my  public 
conduct  there  are  two  leading,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  exclu!<ive 
obJ<«cts,  of  «»qunl  and  reciprocal  obligation— namely,  that  justice  may 
lie  done  to  the  nation  in  the  redress  or  puvislimeut  of  wrongs  whicn 
it  niav  be  eventually  proved  that  it  has  sustained  by  my  acts ;  and 
tliat  jnslica  may  Ite  done  to  an  individual  who  may  be  eventually 
proved  to  liavo  been  wronged  by  unfounded  accusations,  and  who 
eveu  thinks  that  he  has  a  claim  to  the  applause  of  his  countrv  for 
thoeo  very  acts  which  ha'vc  been  drawn  into  crimination  against  him. 
If  it  shall  lie  resolved  by  the  honourable  House  of  Commons  to 
ag^ree  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  shall  be  r«< 
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moved  the  appointment  of  the  committee  to  se- 
lect the  criminal  matter  out  of  the  charges  and 
embody  it  in  an  impeachment ;  and  he  proposed, 
as  proper  members  for  this  committee,  the  follow- 
ing persons: — Himself,  Edmund  Burke,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Sir  James  Erskine,  T.  Pelham,' Wynd- 
ham,  St.  John,  J.  Anstruther,  W.  Adam,  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor,  Welbore  Ellis,  F.  Montague,  Sir 
Grey  Cooper,  Philip  Francis^  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
Dudley  Long,  Lord  Maitland,  Colonel  North,  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  and  Mr.  Grey.  When  the  name 
of  Francis  was  read  in  this  list  there  was  a  loud 
murmur  of  disapprobation,  not  unmixed  with 
strong  symptoms  of  disgust  and  indignation. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  House  tfiat  could  pos- 
sibly be  ignorant  of  the  implacable  hostility 
which  Francis  nourished  against  his  late  official 
superior ;  and  there  were  few  but  knew  that  the 
great  aim  and  object  of  Francis  had  been  for  years, 
whether  contending  in  India  or  debating  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  secure  to  himself  the  envied 
post  of  governor-general !  It  was  not  now  men- 
tioned in  the  House  that  his  ambition  and  avarice 
were  seeking  their  gratification  as  well  as  his  re- 
venge; but  it  was  objected  strongly,  and  with 
proper  English  feeling,  that,  as  in  India  he  had 
been  personally  at  variance  with  Hastings,  he  ought 
not  to  form  part  of  the  present  committee.  Yet, 
on  a  division  being  callcMi  for,  the  nomination  of 
Francis  was  carried  by  96  against  44.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  Francis,  in  opening  the  eighth 
charge,  relating  to  the  management  of  the  reve- 
nues of  Bengal,  took  occasion  to  vindicate  his  cha- 
racter from  what  he  termed  certain  malicious  in 
sinuations,  and  to  which  he  attributed  the  attempt 
to  reject  his  name  from  the  committee.  He  main- 
tained that  his  animosities  were  all  of  a  public  and 
not  of  a  private  nature  ;  that  even  his  duel  had 
been  fought  upon  a  public  cause  of  quarrel ;  and 
that  when,  shot  through  the  body  and  fancying 
he  must  die,  he  gave  his  hand  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  declared  he  forgave  him,  he  did  not  mean  that 
he  forgave  him  his  public  faults.  This  speech 
was  answered  by  Major  Scott.  Pitt  rose,  and, 
without  noticing  what  Francis  had  said,  spoke 
to  the  question  before  the  House,  stating  that 
some  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  present 
charge  had    found  a  place  in  articles    already 

■olTed  that  there  is  ground  for  imoeachinK  me  for  high  crime*  and 
misdemeanors,  OfQ  the  charges  on  vnich  the  committee  have  already 
passed  that  decision,  I  presume  that  the  resolntion  for  the  impeach- 
ment onght  to  follow  of  conrse,  as  the  only  means  which  can  aattsfy  the 
justice  of  the  nation  in  Urn  supposition  of  my  guilt,  or  clear  my'cha- 
racter  in  the  supposition  of  my  innocence.  With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  conclusions  I  have  no  claim ;  but  for  the  lost  I  may,  in  com- 
mon with  the  meanest  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  assert  ray  right 
to  the  benefit  and  protection  of  its  laws;  and  I  trust  that  the  honour- 
able House  of  Commons,  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  tlie  laws,  will  not  suffer  my  name  to  be 
brandfd  with  the  foulest  and  bladcest  imputations  upon  their  records, 
without  allowing  me  at  the  same  time  the  only  legal  means  of  ef- 
facing them,  by  transferring  them  for  trial  to  the  House  of  Peers 
in  the  form  of  an  impeachment.  To  this  opinion  I  humbly  beg  leave 
to  add  my  request,  and  it  is  the  only  request  or  ai>plication  which  I 
have  hitherto  permitted  myself  to  make  to  any  of  the  indlwlual 
members  of  the  House  on  the  proceiis  of  this  buslnesv,  that,  if  it  shall 
be  resolved  on  the  report  that  there  is  ground  to  charge  me  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanon,  they  wiU  afford  me  the  beuefit  of  their 
votes,  though  united  with  those  of  my  proKcutors,  that  I  may  be 
brought  to  legal  trial  for  the  same. 

•«  Wamizn  Hastikos." 


agreed  to,  and  that  other  parts  of  the  matter 
were  either  not  criminal  or  not  capable  of  proof. 
In  the  course  of  this  debate  Mr.  Barwell,  now 


Sir  Philip  Francis.    From  a  Portrait  by  J.  Lonldale. 

member  for  St.  Ives,  who  had  been  associated  with 
Hastings  in  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  who 
had  invariably  seconded  the  governor,  rose  to  ob- 
serve, that,  as  an  honourable  gentleman  had  fre- 
quently introduced  his  n^tme  in  that  House,  he 
could  not  avoid  expressing  an  earnest  desire  that,  if 
there  was  any  charge  against  him,  it  might  be 
brought  forward,  he  being  quite  ready  to  meet  it  in 
that  House  or  elsewhere.  Burke,  who  was  the 
person  alluded  to,  replied,  with  a  levity  and  sar- 
casm that  ill  suited  so  serious  a  subject,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  bring  forward  a  charge  against  the 
honourable  member,  as  his  hands  were  sufficiently 
full  already ;  but,  if  he  was  really  so  anxious 
to  be  accused,  he  would,  when  at  leisure,  apply 
himself  to  the  subject,  being  far  from  thinking  the 
whole  of  the  gentleman's  conduct  in  India  unex- 
ceptionable. Upon  a  division  the  charge,  as  pre- 
sented by  Francis,  was  admitted  by  11  against  55. 
On  the  25th  of  April  Burke  brought  up  from 
the  committee  the  articles  of  impeachment,  which 
were  forthwith  read  for  the  first  time,  and  orderetl 
to  be  printed  and  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
the  9th  of  May.  In  the  interval  the  public  mind 
was  occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  and  with  the  public  debates  and  pri- 
vate surmises  which  have  been  already  described. 
On  the  appointed  9th  of  May,  upon  the  motion 
being  made  that  the  articles  of  impeachment 
should  be  read  a  second  time.  Admiral  Lord  Hood 
again  rose  to  declare  his  strong  feelings  on  the 
subject.  He  went  over  the  same  arguments  he  had 
used  before ;  and  he  concluded  by  imploring  the 
House  to  recollect  that,  whatever  errors  or  faults 
the  late  governor-general  had  committed,  he  had 
indisputably  saved  the  most  valuable  possessions 
of  the  empire.     His  lordship  was  followed  by  a 
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very  different  man.  This  was  none  other  than  the 
ex-patriot  and  present  chamberlain  of  the  city  of 
London,  John  Wilkes,  who  had  almost  entirely 
changed  his  politics,  and  who,  together  with  his 
daughter,  had  contracted  a  very  warm  friendship 
and  close  intimacy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings.* 
During  the  two  or  three  preceding  sessions  Wilkes 
had  sat  almost  silent  in  the  House;  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  any  ar- 
dent exertions.  He  now,  however,  made  one  of  the 
most  effective  speeches  that  had  been  delivered  on 
this  subject.  He  insisted  that  many  of  the  acts 
charged  against  Hastings  were  unsupported  by  any 
admissible  evidence,  that  many  were  justifiable  by 
state  necessity,  that  others  had  been  actually  justi- 
fied by  the  approbation  of  his  masters  and  of  the 
public,  that  others  were  defensible  from  the  wide 
difference  of  manners  and  government  in  India 
from  our  own,  and  that  others  were  not  only  justi- 
fiable but  highly  meritorious.  He  found  a  proof  of 
the  innocence  of  Hastings,  and  of  the  wild  exag- 
gerations of  his  accusers  in  the  total  silence  of  the 
natives  of  India  upon  the  subject  of  the  dread- 
ful oppressions  said  to  have  been  practised  amongst 
them.  He  attributed  the  greatest  part  of  what 
appeared  criminal  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings to  the  craving  and  avaricious  policy  of 
his  employers,  whose  demands  had  in  some 
instances  driven  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  use  of 
means  not  strictly  justifiable.  The  charges,  sup- 
posing the  facts  to  be  true,  amounted,  he  said, 
to  this — that  Mr.  Hastings,  by  oppression,  in- 
justice, and  corruption,  had  obtained  for  the  com- 
pany nine  millions  and  a  half  sterling !  For  him- 
self, he  thought  that  the  principal  acts  now  con- 
verted into  crimes,  though  the  benefit  of  them  was 
felt  and  actually  enjoyed,  were  wise,  politic,  and 
just.  But,  were  he  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  could 
not,  as  an  honest  man,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  vote  for  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings 
while  he  basely  and  infamously  benefited  by  his 
misdeeds.  And  how  gentlemen,  who  condemned 
these  acts,  could  suffer  a  day  to  pass  without  mov- 
ing retribution  to  the  sufferers,  was  to  him  incom- 
prehensible. "  I  am  covered  with  astonishment," 
said  he,  "  that  a  faction  in  this  assembly  should 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  proceeding  to  the 
present  point.  I  trust,  for  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion, it  will  be  terminated  trnd  finally  extinguished 
by  a  very  considerable  majority  before  we  adjourn 
this  night."  And  he  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment  that  the  report  should  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  three  months.     Wilkes  was  fol- 

*  The  Rpostaiy  of  Wilkes  had  not  paased  off  without  severe  com- 
ment: it  had  been  made  the  subjt-ct  of  bittervr  and  better  lampoons 
than  he  had  ever  written  himself  in  his  patriot  days.  Sheridan,  and 
liis  ft-iends  Tickell  and  Riehardaon,  had  hod  a  hand  in  several  of 
these  squibs  of  the  day.  The  following  seems  to  have  been  Sheri- 
dan's own  :— 

"  Johnny  W— Ikes,  Johnny  W— Ikes, 
Thou  gTe.itest  of  bilks. 
How  ohang'd  are  the  notes  you  now  sing  I 
Your  fam'd  Forty-five 
Is  Prerogative, 
And  your  blasphemy,  '  God  save  the  King/ 

Johnny  W— Ikes, 
And  your  blasphemy,  '  Ood  save  the  King.* ' 


lowed  and  supported  by  Nathaniel  Smith,  chief 
secretary  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  by  Alder- 
man Townshend,  who  was  no  mean  orator  or  de- 
bater. Islay  Campbell,  lord -advocate,  took  the 
same  side,  and  reviewed  the  whole  subject  both  as 
a  lawyer  and  a  statesman.  He  declared  that,  con- 
sidering the  House  as  sitting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
grand  jury,  and  consequently  that  they  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  indict- 
ment, so  far  as  the  evidence  went,  and  ought  not 
to  rest  satisfied  merely  with  remote  probabilities, 
he  could  not  conscientiously  vote  for  the  impeach- 
ment. He  pointed  out  numerous  parts  in  the 
articles  of  charge  in  which  he  conceived  the  evi- 
dence to  be  essentially  defective.  He  considered 
the  necessities  of  the  company,  and  the  dangerous 
crisis  of  their  affairs  as  grounds  of  justification  for 
the  strong  measures  pursued  by  Hastings,  in  order 
to  extricate  them.  He  further  observSi  that  the 
late  governor  had  been  unjustly  blamed  for  various 
acts  of  administration  in  which  he  had  only  con- 
curred with  others,  or  in  which  the  members  of 
the  supreme  council,  untouched  by  this  prosecu- 
tion, had  concurred  and  co-operated  with  him. 
He  insisted  that  the  order  of  dates,  and  the  state 
of  the  council,  ought  to  have  been  more  distinctly 
attended  to  in  the  charges.  Mr.  Hastings,  he  said, 
had  enjoyed  the  casting  voice  only  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  even  then  Mr.  Barwell  was  equally  re- 
sponsible with  him.  Afterwards  Mr.  Wheler, 
Mr.  Macpherson,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  Mr.  Stables 
came  one  afler  another  into  the  council.  At  one 
period  there  was  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Francis.  How  did  the  prosecutors  ac- 
count for  this?  Was  Mr.  Hastings  alone  to  be 
made  accountable  during  that  curious  period?  He 
doubted,  as  a  lawyer,  whether,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  guilt  in  any  specific  article,  a  set-off,  or  a 
balancing  of  accounts,  could  properly  be  admitted. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  contended  that  it  was 
not  altogether  a  new  mode  of  defence.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  Lord  Clive's  case  lefl  no  doubt  that  his 
lordship  owed  his  safety  to  it.  And  there  was  a 
more  ancient  and  illustrious  example  in  the  case  of 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  who,  being  tried 
for  his  life  for  having  kept  tlie  command  of  the  army 
four  months  after  he  should,  by  law,  have  laid  it 
down,  confessed  his  crime,  but  enumerated  the 
glorious  actions  he  had  performed  with  that  army, 
and  welcomed  death  if  the  sole  merit  of  those 
deeds  were  ascribed  to  him.  "  This  speech,"  said 
Campbell,  "  procured  the  acquittal  of  Epaminondas 
— and  whoever  reads  the  history  of  India  during 
the  late  war,  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  Mr. 
Hastings  may  die  when  he  pleases  with  similar 
words  in  his  mouth."  The  lord-advocate  repeated 
the  strong  opinion  of  Wilkes  as  to  the.  complicity 
of  the  East  India  Company.  He  said  that,  the  com- 
pany having  actually  reaped  the  benefit  of  Hast- 
ings's acts,  and  so  far  approved  of  them  as  never 
to  have  signified  any  intention  of  restitution,  he 
could  not  conceive  with  what  propriety  Hastings 
could  be  impeached  singly  for  those  acts.    And,  in 
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eolemn  truth,  if  there  was  to  be  an  impeach- 
ment at  all,  it  ought'to  have  included  all  those  who 
had  been  members  of  the  court  of  directors  between 
the  years  1771  and  1785,  The  whole  list  of  delin- 
quents would  thus  have  included  the  names  of 
many  who  were  living  and  flourishing,  in  health 
and  reputation,  and  the  names  of  some  who  were 
dead — men  that  had  passed  through  life  with  the 
character  of  bein^  eminent  and  virtuous  citizens, 
excellent  friends  and  neighbours,  "  highly  respect- 
able,"— ^who  had  had  funeral  setmons  preached  in 
their  parish  churches  at  their  decease,  and  all  the  so- 
cial and  Christian  virtues  engraved  upon  their  tomb- 
stones. Lord  Mulgrave  said  that,  as  he  had  not 
been  able  to  see  any  proof  except  on  the  charge 
relating  to  the  accepting  of  the  presents,  he  must 
vote  against  the  impeachment.  Mr.  Burgess  pro- 
duced an  address  just  received  from  the  British 
officers  commanding  the  army  in  India — an  army 
that  now  amounted  to  70,000  men— in  which  they 
all  bore  testimony  to  the  excellent  character,  high 
abilities,  and  important  services  of  the  late  governor- 
general.  The  heaviness  of  the  debate  was  relieved 
by  some  buffoonery  performed  by  Mr.  John  Courte- 
nay,  member  for  Tamworth,  who  first  of  all  fell 
upon  Lord  Hood,  and  next  upon  Alderman  Wilkes. 
**No  man,"  he  said,  "could  contemplate  without 
reverence  the  person  of  the  noble  admiral,  if  he 
reflected  how  much  his  country  owed  him  for 
having  been  a  spectator  of  Ijord  Rodney's  glorious 
victory  of  the  12th  of  April."  He  was  assailed  by 
loud  cries  of  order  from  the  ministerirtl  benches, 
but  Courtenay  was  a  man  not  easily  disconcerted 
or  put  down.  He  maintained  that  his  remark 
was  complimentary  to  the  noble  lord,  on  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  chanced  to  be  present 
when  Admiral  Rodney  defeated  Count  de  Grasse ; 
and  that  therefore  no  man  had  any  right  to  accuse 
him  of  being  disorderly.  Then  turning  towards 
Wilkes,  who  was  sitting  next  to  him,  he  continued 
— "  The  worthy  alderman  possesses  too  much  sense 
to  feel  anger,  when  I  mean  him  a  compliment ;  as 
I  do,  when  I  assert  that  his  country  owes  him  great 
obligations,  for  having,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
diffused  a  spirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  general 
mass  of  the  people,  unexampled — except  indeed  in 
the  times  of  Jack  Cade  and  Wat  Tyler."  The 
House  resounded  with  roars  of  laughter,  which 
encouraged  Courtenay  to  go  on.  "  The  honourable 
magistrate,"  said  he,  "  has  defended  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's  treatment  of  the  Begums,  by  asserting  that 
those  princesses  were  engaged  in  rebellion..  Surely 
he  must  have  looked  upon  the  transaction  o6- 
iiquely  (Wilkes  squinted  dreadfully)  or  he  never 
could  have  formed  so  erroneous  an  idea.  Two  old 
women  in  rebellion  against  the  governor-general ! 
Impossible !  Nor  would  the  worthy  alderman  have 
made  an  *  Essay  on  Woman*  in  the  manner  that 
Mr.  Hastings  did.  The  House  well  knows  he 
would  not.'^  After  comparing  Hastings  to  the 
execrable  Colonel  Kirk,  Courtenay  paralleled  his 
cruelties*  with  those  of  Fernando  Cortez,  the  con- 

*  Wrixall,  PoBtLumoii)  Mcmolri. 


queror  of  Mexico ;  and  then  he  brought  i  nthe  hulse^ 
or  purse,  with  the  extraordinary  diamond  in  it, 
which  had  been  presented  to  George  III.  "Cortez," 
said  he,  **  marked  his  footsteps  with  blood  and 
cruelty:  his  conduct  excited  abhorrence:  an  in- 
quiry was  at  length  instituted  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing him  to  justice.  But  Cortez,  aware  of  his 
danger,  took  care  to  transmit  some  jewels  to  his 
sovereign — not  a  bulse,*  for  that  was  an  oriental 
term ;  but  a  present  of  precious  stones,  which  pro- 
duced  an  equal  effect  on  the  Spanish  monarch's 
mind,  all  mouths  thenceforth  rehearsing  the  praises 
of  Fernando  Cortez !"  Alderman  Townshend  rose 
to  express  his  astonishment  that  the  Speaker  should 
have  allowed  a  member  of  that  House  to  retail  such 
jokes  and  to  continue  unchecked  in  his  use  of  such 
indecent  and  unl)ecoming  language.  After  urging 
that  India  could  not  have  been  saved  without  some 
sacrifice  of  rigid  legal  forms,  Townshend  reminded 
the  minister  of  an  historical  anecdote.  *'  I  re- 
collect," said  the  alderman,  **  the  time  when  the 
father  of  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
with  a  vigour  of  mind  that  did  him  honour,  fore- 
seeing that  the  French  were  making  preparations 
for  war,  sent  directions  to  seize  their  merchant  ships, 
which  he  publicly  sold,  together  with  their  cargoes, 
previous  to  any  declaration  of  hostilities.  The  act 
was  in  itself  illegal ;  for  peace  still  existed  between 
England  and  France.  But,  nevertheless,  as  the 
nation  then  respected  justice,  tlie  value  of  the  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  was  restored  to  their  owners  after- 
wards." At  a  late  hour"  Pitt  rose  to  deliver  his 
authoritative  opinion.  He  began  by  remarking 
that  Lord  Hood,  Wilkes,  Hay  Campbell,  and 
Townshend,  had  been  again  pleading  a  set-off. 
This  was  a  ground  which  he  expected  and  hoped 
would  have  been  abandoned,  after  what  had 
already  passed  upon  that  subject,  both  from  Mr. 
Hastings  himself,  who  had  disclaimed  any  such 
plea,  and  from  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
delivered  their  opinions  in  the  debates  on  tlie 
several  charges.  For  his  own  part,  such  was  his 
opinion  of  many  parts  of  the  charges,  and  of  their 
importance  and  criminality,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive, if  they  were,  well  founded,  how  the  highest 
and  the  greatest  merits  which  had  ever  been  alleged 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  could  be  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  them  as  a  plea  even  against  conviction  and 
punishment — much  less  against  inquiry  and  trial, 
which  were  now  the  only  objects  in  question.  He 
thought  that  the  House  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  " 
— he  felt  himself  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  honour,  the  consistency,  or  the 
justice  of  the  House,  to  stop  short  of  sending  up 
the  impeachment  to  the  Lords.  He  attempted  to 
defend  the  court  of  directors,  and  to  separate  their 
acts  and  instructions'from  the  acts^of  the  governor- 
general.  He  thought  that,  in  one  part  of  the 
Benares  charge,  there  was  criminality ;  and  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Begums  there  was'a  great  deal 
more— and  indeed  he  looked  upon  that  charge  aa 

•  Buhe  was  nothing  more  nor  le^s  Utan  an  ludiou  oprraptton  of  Uw 
Portuyuefe  and  Sponiith  void  hiAMa—^,  punc. 
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the  most  Bcrious  in  the  whole  accusation.  He 
could  conceive  a  state,  compelled  by  a  sudden  inva- 
Eion  and  an  unprovided  army,  laying  violent  hands 
on  the  property  of  its  subjects :  but  then,  in  so 
doing,  it  ought  to  do  it  openly ;  it  ought  to  avow 
the  necessity,  it  ought  to  avow  the  seizure,  and  it 
onght  unquestionably  to  make  provision  for  a  pro- 
per compensation  as  soon  as  that  should  become 
practicable.  But  were  these  the  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Hastings  proceeded  ?  No ;  he  neither 
avowed  the  necessity  nor  the  exaction :  he  made 
criminal  charges,  and  under  the  colour  of  them  he 
levied  heavy  and  inordinate  penalties ;  seizing  that 
which,  if  he  had  a  right  to  take  it  at  all,  he  would 
be  highly  criminal  in  taking  in  such  a  shape,  but 
which  having  no  right  to  take,  the  mode  of  taking 
it  rendered  it  much  more  heinous  aind  culpable. 
He  certainly  had  no  right  to  impose  a  fine  of  any 
sort  on  the  Princesses  of  Oude ;  for  there  was  not 
sufficient  proof  of  their  disaffection  or  rebellion. 
And  the  fine  imposed  on  Cheyte  Sing,  in  a  certain 
degree,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  was  very 
blameable.  After  reviewing  some  of  the  other 
charges  which  had  been  admitted,  he  went  on  to 
say  that,  because  others  were  guilty,  Hasting?  ought 
not  to  escape  punishment ;  for  the  having  accom- 
plices in  his  crimes  was  no  exculpation,  and  it 
would  be  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  that 
House  to  say,  *  No,  we  will  not  bring  the  delin- 
quent to  justice,  because  there  are  many  delin- 
quents besides  himself.'  Nor  would  this  be  a 
reason  for  impeaching  the  rest.  It  was  by  no 
means  advisable  to  multiply  examples  :  the  proper 
way  was  to  select  such  persons  as,  from  their 
exalted  and  ostensible  situations,  were  the  more 
likely  to  serve  as  an  effectual  example.  Upon  the 
whole  he  concluded  with  declaring  that  the  House 
could  no  otherwise  consult  their  own  honour,  the 
duty  they  owed  their  country,  and  the  ends  of 
public  justice,  than  by  sending  up  the  impeachment 
to  the  House  of  Jjords."*  He  said  not  a  word 
about  restitution  of  the  money  to  the  Begums,  or  to 
any  other  party  from  whom  money  had  been 
wrung;  well  knowing  that  such  a  proposition 
would  meet  with  no  favour.  Mr.  Martin,  member 
for  Tewkesbury,  after  avowing  himself  favourable 
to  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  said,  that  if  any 
member  would  move  for  a  restitution  of  the  money 
he  would  second  him.  But  not  a  man  rose. 
Major  Scott  said  that,  if  he  thought  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Tewkesbury  did,  he  would  not  wait  for  any 
man  to  make  such  a  motion,  but  would  make  it 
himself.  "For,"  said  the  major,  "the  British 
House  of  Commons  will  become  infamous  to  all 
posterity,  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  Europe,  if,  after 
impeaching  Mr.  Hastings  for  his  pretended  mis- 
dceds>  they  basely  profit  by  his  crimes.  He  is 
accused  of  accumulating  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  nine 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  For  every  shilling 
of  this  ill-acquired  sum  credit  has  been  taken  by 
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the  minister  (Dundas)  who  opened  the  Indian 
budget  only  two  day^  ago.  And,  if  the  present 
charges  are  well  founded,  why  do  we  not  re- 
place Cheyte  Sing,  who  is  now  a  fugitive,  and  repay 
nim  the  laca  of  pagodas  which  have  been  taken 
from  him  ?  Why  do  we  not  restore  to  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  150  lacs,  due  indeed  by  him  to  us,  but 
of  which  we  never  could  have  obtained  payment 
except  by  seizing  on  the  treasures  of  the  Begums  ? 
I  think  these  acts  wise,  politic,  and  justifiable ;  but 
if  I  thought  otherwise  I  should  consider  myself  as 
infamous  as  the  c^rregidor  in  Gil  Bias,  who 
punished  the  robber  for  stealing  a  bag  of  dou- 
bloons, and,  instead  of  restoring  the  money  to  its 
owner,  applied  it  to  his  own  use."  Wilkes's 
amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  report  was  carried  by  175  against  89. 
The  first  article  of  impeachment  was  then  read 
and  agreed  to  without  a  division.  The  rest  were 
deferred  till  the  next  day.  When  the  House  re- 
assembled (on  the  10th)  all  the  rest  of  the  articles 
were  agreed  to  with  some  trifling  amendments; 
and  then  Burke  rose  and  moved  "  That  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  upon  the  said  articles." 
No  one  seemed  disposed  to  make  any  further 
attempt  to  stem  the  torrent.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Sumner — ^usually  a  silent  member — 
who  had  been  in  India  in  the  company's  ser- 
vice, expressed  his  astonishment  that  a  person 
of  such  high  character,  acknowledged  ability,  and 
rare  indifference  to  money  should  be  made  the 
object  of  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  that  House 
with  uncommon  virulence — ^lie  was  near  saying 
with  unexampled  malice.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
world  at  large  as  a  great  and  wise  politician,  and 
as  a  statesman  eminent  fur  his  activity  and  exer- 
tion. Such,  he  said,  was  the  opinion  entertained 
of  the  late  governor-general  in  France ; — indeed 
there  was  no  place  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  that 
did  not  speak  of  him  with  raptures  of  admiration, 
except  only  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had 
been  debased  by  joking  phrases,  run  down  by 
ribaldry,  and  loaded  with  invective,  fit  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  most  atrocious  criminal  afler  convic- 
tion. Burke's  motion  was  carried  without  any 
further  debate,  and  without  a  division.  Mr.  F. 
Montague,  one  of  the  committee  of  managers,  next 
moved — "  That  Mr.  Burke,  in  tlie  name  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  all  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  do  go  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  late 
Grovernor-Greneral  of  Bengal,  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  do  acquaint  the  Lords  that 
the  Commons  will,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
exhibit  articles  against  him,  and  make  good  the 
same."  This  too  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
And  forthvnth  Burke,  attended  by  the  majority  of 
the  House,  went  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  and 
impeached  Mr.  Hastings  with  all  proper  form  and 
solemnity. 

On  the  next  day,  the  11th  of  May,  Burke  re- 
ported to  the  House  what  he  had  done  at  the  bar 
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of  the  Lords;  and  proposed  that  two  solicitors 
(Messrs.  Wallis  and  Troward)  should  be  retained 
to  act  as  solicitors  for  the  impeachment  on  the 
part  of  the  Commons.  It  was  eicpected  that  here 
he  would  rest  for  the  present  session ;  but  on  the 
2lBt,  Burke  remarked  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
before  the  session  ended,  to  take  some  steps  for 
binding  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  forthcoming  when- 
ever c^led  upon ;  and  he  moved  therefore,  **  That 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  be  taken  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  this  House.*'  Mr. 
John  Nicholls,  then  a  barrister  on  the  western  cir- 
cuit (afterwards  Dr.  Nicholls,  and  a  civilian  of 
some  note),*  observed,  that,  upon  referring  to  the 
journals  in  search  of  precedents,  he  found  there 
were  three  different  modes  of  proceeding.  The 
first  was  to  take  the  party  impeached  into  the  cus- 
tody of  their  own  sergeant-at-arms;  the  second 
was  to  desire  the  Lords  to  take  him  into  custody ; 
the  third  was  to  desire  the  Lords  to  nut  him  to 
answer,  i.  e.  to  hold  him  to  bail.  He  thought  that 
the  last  mode  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  it  would  be 
extremely  cruel  to  brand  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  face 
of  his  country  by  suggesting  that  the  House  had 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  a  design  of  attempting  to 
elude  justice  by  flight.  Pitt  urged  that  the  most 
regular  and  orderly  mode  would  be  for  that  House 
to  take  Mr.  Hastings  into  custody  by  their  ser- 
geant, and  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  Lords.  Burke 
concurring,  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  immediately 
agreed  to.  Very  shortly  after,  the  House  was  in- 
formed that  Hastings  was  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  in  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms ;  and  here- 
upon Burke  was  directed  to  acquaint  the  Lords 
with  the  same,  and  to  intimate  that  the  prisoner 
was  ready  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  gentleman-usher 
^f  the  black  rod  whenever  their  lordships  should 
think  proper.  The  message  being  delivered  by 
Burke  to  the  Lords,  Lord  Walsingham,  afler  dwell- 
ing upon  the  necessity  of  being  vigilant  in  such 
cases  in  their  attention  to  the  other  House,  moved 
that  Hastings  should  be  forthwith  taken  into  cus- 
tody of  the  black  rod.  This  being  agreed  to,  Sir 
Francis  Molyneux,  gentleman-usher  of  the  black 
rod,  received  the  orders  of  the  House,  and  re- 
appeared at  their  Lordship's  bar  very  soon  after  to 
announce  that  the  prisoner  was  in  his  custody. 
Black-rod  was  then  ordered  to  bring  the  prisoner 
to  the  bar,  which  being  done,  and  the  late  governor- 
general  being  upon  his  knees  (for  such  was  the 
rule),  the  lord  chancellor  directed  him  to  rise,  and 
ordered  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  read 
over.  After  the  clerk  had  read  the  long  preamble 
to  the  charges,  Hastings,  knowing  what  a  length 
they  ran  to,  expressed  a  wish  3iat  the  articles 
might  be  read  short.  Tlie  Duke  of  Richmond  said 
he  could  not,  upon  such  a  solemn  occasion,  con- 
sent to  this  proposal;  and  the  lord  chancellor 
agreeing  with  his  grace,  the  articles  were  ordered 
to  be  read  at  full  length.     They  ought  to  have 
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ordered  in  an  additional  supply  of  breath  and 
strength  for  their  clerk,  who  was  not  accastomed 
to  such  long  readings.    The  reading  began  at  halP 
past  seven  o'clock,  and  continued  until   ten,  at 
which  time  the  breathless  clerk  had  got  to  the  end 
of  the  sixth' charge.     Lord  Townshend  started  upi, 
and  moved  that  the  two  remaining  chargea  might 
be  read  short,  in  order  to  ease  the  House  and  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  from  the  excessive  weaiineaB 
of  such  a  long  lecture.     The  Duke  of  Richmond 
opposed  the  motion.     For  some  part  of  this  time 
the  late  governor-general  of  India  had  been  leit 
standing  at  the  bar ;  but,  after  some  converaatiafii, 
it  was  agreed  to  allow  him  the  indulgence  of  a 
chair.  As  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  two  remaining 
charges  must  be  penued,  the  clerk  resumed  the 
reading,  which  was  not  finished  till  eleven  o'clock. 
The  lord  chancellor  then  demanded  of  the  prisoner 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence,     "  My  lords," 
said  Hastings,  *^  I  rely  upon  the  justice  of  this 
House,  and  pray  that  I  may  be  granted  a  copy  of 
the  charges,  with  a  reasonable  time  to  make  my 
defence.    Likewise  that  I  may  be  allowed  counsel, 
and  that  I  may  be  admitted  to  bail."    He  was  then 
led  out  of  the  House  by  black-rod.    Lord  Wdsing- 
ham  then  moved  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  bail, 
in  the  sum  of  10,000/.  himself,  and  two  sureties 
in  5000/.  each.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  (formerly 
Ix>rd  Surrey,  the  great  motion-maker  in  the  Com- 
mons for  the  coalition  ministry)  declared  that,  con- 
sidering the  enormity  of  the  charges,  he  could  not 
agree  to  take  such  slender  bail.    His  grace  thought 
that  the  least  sum  which  could  be  demanded  was 
50,000/.,  and   he  moved  to  that  effect.      Lord 
Townshend,  who  had  been  so  impatient  of  the  long 
reading,  seconded  the  noble  duke's  motion.     Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  quoted  the  precedent  of  Sir 
John  Bennet,  who  had  been  made  to  give  bail  in 
the  sum  of  40,000/.  upon  an  impeachment.     His 
lordship  thought  excessive  bail  both  oppressive  and 
illegal,  and  precedent  the  best  thing  to  go  by :  he 
therefore  moved  that  Hastings,  like  Sir  John  Ben- 
net,  should  be  admitted  to  bail,  himself  in  20,000/., 
and  two  sureties  in  10,000/.  each;  and  this  waa 
agreed  to.     It  being  also  agreed  to  grant  the  other 
request  of  the  prisoner,  black-rod  was  summoned, 
and  ordered  to  bring  him  again  to  the  bar.    Hast- 
ings was  led  in,  and  knelt  while  the  lord  chancellor 
addressed  him,    and   told    him    that  the  House 
allowed  him  oue  month,  and  until  the  second  day 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  to  make  his  de- 
fence;   that  they  had  admitted   him   to   bail  in 
40,000/.  as  a  security  for  his  abiding  the  issue  of 
process ;  that  they  had  likewise  allowed  him  coun- 
sel, and  called  upon  him  to  name  them.     Hastings 
named  as  his  counsel  Messrs.  Plomer,  Law,  and 
Dallas.     He  then  offered  as  his  sureties  Messrs. 
Sulivan  and    Sumner;    and,  their  recognizance 
being  accepted,  Hastings  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 
As  the  session  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close,  the 
Commons  agreed  to  all  the  remaining  articles  of 
charge  without  any  debate.    They  were  presented 
by  Burke  to  the  Lords  on  the  28th  of  May,  and. 
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Hastings  being  ordered  to  attend,  they  were  read 
the  same  day,  and  copies  of  them  ordered  for  his 
use.  Sir  Gilbert  Eliott's  motion  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Sir  £lijah  Impey  was  put  off  till  the  next 
session.  On  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  May,  the 
king  prorogued  parliament  in  person,  ivith  a 
gracious  speech,  that  dwelt  principally  upon  the 
unhappy  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  United 
Provinces,  which,  as  a  friend  to  the  republic,  he 
could  not  see  without  deep  concern. 

These  Dutch  troubles  had,  indeed,  reached  a 
terrible  height,  and  insults  had  been  offered, 
offensive  to  all  the  royalty  of  Europe.  After  the 
complete  failure  of  the  negotiations  between  Baron 
Goertz,  the  Prussian,  and  Rayneval,  the  French 
minister,  and  after  the  State  of  Holland  had  col- 
lected an  army  on  its  frontier,  the  senate  of  Am- 
sterdam gave  strong  indications  of  favouring  the 
cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  shortly  after 
the  States- Greneral  and  the  Council  of  State  for  the 
Seven  Provinces,  a  body  of  the  highest  dignity, 
being  alarmed  at  a  coalition  on  the  pa|t  of  the 


aristocrats  with  the  burghers,  declared  openly  in 
favour  of  the  stadtholder.  The  Orangists  then 
threatened  to  reduce  the  city  of  Utrecht  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  the  Council  of  State  for  the  Seven 
Provinces  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  the 
marching  of  any  troops  from  any  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces without  consent  of  the  States- General  or 
the  Council  of  State.  At  this  critical  moment, 
and  while  blood  was  shedding  in  skirmishes  or 
paltry  contests  between  the  Orangists  and  the  de- 
mocrats of  Utrecht,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who 
put  far  more  heart  and  courage  in  the  matter  than 
her  husband,  the  stadtholder,  set  off  for  the  Hague, 
accompanied  only  by  Count  Bentinck  and  a  few 
attendants,  with  a  view  of  negotiating  with  the. 
leaders  of  parties  there.  The  princess  had  ad- 
vanced on  her  journey  as  far  as  Schoonhoven,  on 
the  borders  of  Holland,  when  her  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  armed  burghers,  who 
were  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  light  horse, 
whose  commander,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  PhiUipstal, 
had  gone  over  to  the  stadtholder,  like  nearly  all 
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the  officers  of  rank  lo  the  Seven  Provinces.  The 
light  horse  were  now  under  the  command  of  a 
rough  burgher,  the  captain  of  the  free  corps.  This 
man  treated  the  princess  with  great  rudeness,  re- 
fused to  let  her  continue  her  journey,  and  kept  her 
stopped  for  some  time  upon  a  narrow  road  with  a 
canal  running  on  either  side  of  it.    His  armed 
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burghers  made  such  an  unsoldierlike  clatter  with 
their  arms  and  their  tongues  that  they  startled  the 
horses  in  the  carriage,  so  that  the  princess  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  thrown  into  one  of  the 
canals.  At  last  that  proud  and  irritated  woman 
submitted  to  be  conducted  back  to  a  small  town, 
there  to  await  the  further  will  of  those  who  go- 
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verned  the  democratic  part}'.  She  was  shut  up  in 
a  room  of  an  inn,  while  one  of  the  burgher  guards, 
stationed  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  swilled  Iiis 
beer  and  smoked  his  pipes  remorselessly.  After 
some  hours,  commissioners  arrived  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  democrats.  They  behaved  more 
like  gentlemen,  but  they  positively  refused  to  per- 
mit the  princess  to  continue  her  journey  to  the 
Hague,  and  recommended  her,  as  the  day  was 
spent,  and  as  accommodations  were  bad  at  the 
place  she  was  in,  to  choose  some  neighbouring 
town  where  she  might  pass  the  night.  She  named 
Gouda  as  the  nearest.  They  objected  to  that 
place,  as  they  were  not  quite  sure  of  its  politics, 
and  were  rather  apprehensive  that  the  arrival  of 
the  princess  as  a  prisoner  might  provoke  an  insur- 
rection unfavourable  to  their  cause.  At  last  it  was 
agreed  that  she  should  pass  the  night  in  the  town 
of  Schoonhoven ;  and  thither  she  was  conveyed,  to 
all  intents  a  prisoner.  Upon  her  first  detention 
the  princess  had  dispatched  letters  or  messengers  to 
her  husband,  the  stadtholder,  and  also  to  the  grand 
pensionary,  who  still  was  in  possession  of  some 
power,  though  over-ridden  by  the  contending  fac- 
tions, who  were  all  furious  to  a  degree  little  short 
of  madness,  who  had  all  their  clubs,  combinations, 
and  volunteers,  and  none  of  whom  seemed  to  have 
any  other  intention  than  that  of  asserting  and  esta- 
blishing their  own  political  opinions  and  system  of 
government  by  force.  The  princess,  receiving  no 
answers,  after  staying  at  Schoonhoven  two  nights 
and  a  day,  set  out,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  on 
her  forced  return  to  Nimeguen,  being  escorted 
part  of  the  way  by  one  of  the  commissioners  and  a 
troop  of  horse.  On  the  road  she  met  messengers 
from  the  stadtholder,  who  had  remained  quietly  at 
""limeguen  all  the  time,  merely  dispatching  a  letter 
to  the  States-General  to  claim  their  interference 
for  the  liberation  of  the  princess,  as  well  as  for 
satisfaction  for  the  insult  which  had  been  offered. 
The  States-General,  who  might  be  considered  at 
the  moment  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  democratic 
party,  had  not  had  the  power  to  prevent  the  insult, 
nor  had  they  now  the  power  to  give  satisfaction  for 
it,  or  avenge  it.  It  was  true  that  a  large  part  of 
the  army,  and  even  of  the  forces  drawn  up  in 
cordon  on  the  frontiers  of  the  State  of  Holland,  had 
declared  for  the  stadtholder,  and  would  have 
obeyed  any  orders  of  the  States-General  in  favour 
of  that  prince;  but  the  rest  of  the  army,  after 
changing  their  officers,  remained  attached  to  the 
democratic  interest,  and  there  were  numerous  free 
corps  and  volunteers  devoted  to  the  same  cause. 
Thus  the  States -General,  unassisted,  were  hardly 
in  a  condition  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  who,  boiling  with  indignation, 
applied  to  her  brother,  Frederick  William.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether,  even  without  this  last 
provocation,  the  new  King  of  Prussia  would  not 
have  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. But,  on  receiving  the  letters  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  he  set  no  bounds  to  his  rage 
and  indignation ;  and  in  private  conversation  and 


public  manifestos  he  set  forth  this  cause  as  being 
in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  an  armed  intervention. 
His  majesty,  on  the  10th  of  July,  transmitted  a 
strong  memorial  to  the  States  of  Holland,  express- 
ing the  deepest  sense  of  the  affront,  violence,  and 
injury  iiiflicted  on  his  sister,  which  he  considered 
as  offered    personally  to  himself;    and   insisting 
upon  immediate  and  ample  satisfaction,   with  a 
proportionate  punishment  upon  those    who   had 
committed  the  outrage.     The  memorial  concluded 
by  intimating  that  he  would  consider  their  conduct 
on  this  occasion  as  a  test  whether  the  States  of 
Holland  wished  him  to  be  their  friend  or  their 
enemy.     In  sending  off  this  memorial,  Frederick 
William  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  now  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  which  had  been 
organized  and  left  by  Frederick  the   Great— an 
army  regarded,   traditionally,    with    respect  and 
awe  by  all  the  continent  of  Europe.     The  States 
of  Holland,  obeying  the  democratic  impulse,  and 
cherishing  a  confident  hope  that  the  French,  who 
had  led  them  on,  would  not  abandon  their  cause, 
or  ever  permit  the  Prussians  to  overrun  the  Nether- 
lands, passed  a  resolution  justifying  and  approving 
the  conduct  of  their  commissioners  in  the  arrest  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  or,  as  they  called  it,  **  this 
extraordinary,  unexpected,  and  disagreeable  event" 
In  their  debates  they  treated  the  name  and  the 
character  of  the  princess  with  very  little  respect : 
they  affirmed  that  she  could  claim  no  right  of 
entering  the  province  of  Holland  without   per- 
mission of  the  legislative  bodies :   some  of  them 
hinted  that  her  purpose  in  going  to  the  Hague 
was  to  throw  with  a  still  broader  cast  the  sc^ds 
of  discord   and   civil  war,  while  others  affirmed 
that  she  had  undertaken  the  journey  merely  to 
provoke  the  insult,  and  to  obtain  materials  for  fresh 
complaints  wherewith  to  work  upon  the  passions 
of  the  despots  and  princes  connected  with  her  by 
blood  and  other  ties.     To  the  memorial  of  his 
Prussian  majesty  the  States  of  Holland  replied,  in 
another  memorial,  which  was  very  long,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  very  unsatisfac- 
tory ; — for,  instead  of  promising  redress,  it  insisted 
that  there  had  never  been  any  real  insult  or  injury. 
The  Dutch  paper  also  declared  that  respect  and 
friendly  attentions  between  sovereign  powers  ought 
to  be  mutual,  and  that  his  majesty  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect that  her  royal  highness,  his  sister,  should  be 
put  above  the  sovereignty,  which  in  Holland  re- 
sided in  the  States  and  representatives  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  it  concluded  with  asserting  that 
the  measures  which  had  been  pursued  in  regard 
to  the  Princess  of  Orange  had  been  necessary  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  province,  and  prevent- 
mg  those  popular  tumults  and  violences  of  which 
they  had  recently  had  such  frequent  and  lament- 
able instances.     At  the  same  time,  the  States-Ge- 
neral, who  claimed  and  who  had  formerly  been 
allowed  a  superior  authority  over  Holland  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  sent  a  very 
different  paper  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  deploring 
what  had  happened,  and  stating  that  they  had 
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made  repeated  applications  to  the  States  of  Hol- 
land upon  this  unfortunate  affair ;  'and  that,  since 
tlie  States  of  Holland  had  disregarded  these  appli- 
cations, they  must  be  left  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences, without  expecting  favour  or  protection 
from  the  States-General.  In  the  month  of  August 
Frederick  William  sent  another  memorial  to 
•'  their  noble  and  grand  powers"  the  States  of  Hol- 
land and  West  Friesland,  complaining  of  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  just  expectations  of  an  offer  of 
eatisfaclion  for  the  attack  made  upon  the  person  of 
his  august  sister,  and  that  the  answer  he  had  re- 
ceived from  their  noble,  great,  and  powerful  lord- 
ships was  grounded  on  arguments  evasive  and  in- 
sufficient. He  said  that  the  suspicion  they  had 
ostentatiously  published  as  to  the  princesses  mo- 
tives was  a  new  insult;  that  [she  was  going  to  the 
Hague  to  quiet  all  minds,  and  to  point  out  the 
means  of  a  general  reconciliation  in  the  provinces ; 
that,  if  the  people,  overflowing  with  love  and  gra- 
titude to  the  illustrious  house  of  the  founders  of 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  their  country, 
should  have  forgotten  themselves,  and  become 
tumuUuous,-^^if  the  presence  of  the  august  consort 
of  the  stadtholder  should  have  produced  such  de- 
monstrations of  joy  as  would  have  aflected  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  thejneans  of  making  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign  secure  from  any  attack,  and  un- 
productive of  any  danger,  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  States.  After  recapitulating  the  indignities 
which  his  sister  had  suffered ,^Jhis  majesty  repeated, 
that  he  considered  the  injuries  as  offered  to  him- 
self, and  that  therefore  he  must  demand  imme- 
diate and  suitable  satisfaction.  Care  was  taken  to 
point  out  the  very  different  conduct  pursued  by 
"  that  illustrious  assembly  the  States- General, 
which  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  with 
regard  to  foreign  powers."  This  was  followed  by 
a  note  from  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
specifying  the  degree  of  satisfaction  the  king  re- 
quired. The  terms  were  very  humiliating :  the 
States  of  Holland  were  to  write  a  letter  of  apology 
to  the  princess  ;  to  punish,  at  her  requisition,  those 
persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  offences 
offered  to  her  august  person;  to  declare  that 
their  suspicions  about  her  object  in  going  to 
the  Hague  were  unfounded;  to  revoke  the 
erroneous  and  injurious  resolutions  which  they 
had  voted;  and  to  accompany  this  revocation 
of  the  resolutions  with  a  respectful  invitation 
to  her  royal  highness  to  come  to  the  Hague, 
"  to  enter  into  negotiations  in  the  name  of  the 
prince  stadtholder,  for  conciliating,  by  a  suit- 
able arrangement,  the  differences  which  subsist 
at  present."  The  haughty  ultimatum  added,  that, 
if  these  conditions  were  complied  with,  her  roya) 
highness  would  interfere  with  the  king,  her  bro- 
ther, to  induce  him  to  forbear  any  further  demands 
of  satisfaction ;  but  that  in  the  interim  his  majesty 
expected  that  the  States  of  Holland  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  any  suspension,  deprivation,  or  any  other 
measures  offensive  or  prejudicial  to  the  person  of 
their  prince  stadtholder,  captain,  and  admiral  gene- 


ral, as,  by  so  doing,  they  would  render  all  concili- 
ation impossible,  and  add  to  their  present  offences. 
These  were  not  terms  to  be'  submitted  to  by  any 
independent  government ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
States  of  Holland  were  only  part  of  a  government. 
The  republican  pride  was  deeply  wounded;  but 
pride  was  unsupported  by  strength;  and,  so  far 
were  the  democratic  party  from  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  resist  a  great  Prussian  army,  that  they 
could  scarcely  keep  down  the  Orangista  within 
their  own  towns  and  territories.  And  now  events 
had  happened  which  ought  to  have  made  them 
despair  of  French  assistance.  Still,  however,  they 
relied,  if  not  on  the  court  of  Versailles,  on  a  stirring 
part  of  the  French  nation,  and  they  resolved  to 
make  .a  stand  for  their  dignity :  as  the  first  step 
towards  which,  they  issued  their  orders  for  laying 
the  whole  country  under  water  the  moment  any 
Prussian  troops  should  make  their  appearance  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  republic.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  held  councils  of  war  and 
collected  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  which  belongs  to  Prussia  and  borders  the 
territories  of  the  United  Provinces ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  succeeded  in  capturing  the  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Wick,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
a  place  in  every  way  important,  and  situated  within 
twenty- four  miles  of  Amsterdam,  as  also  in  taking 
Harderwick,  a  town  of  Guelderland,  advantageously 
situated  on  the  Zuyder  Sea ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Zealand  declared  almost  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  stadtholder,  who  advanced  widi  his 
army  towards  the  city  of  Utrecht,  which  still  re- 
mained .steady  to  the  democratic  interest.  While 
the  democrats  had  been  looking  to  France,  the 
Orangists  had  been  again  applying  for  the  media- 
tion or  assistance  of  the  King  of  England,  who  was 
himself  not  distantly  related  both  to  the  Prince 
and  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  who  had,  during 
the  American  war,  several  strong  reasons  for  re- 
garding with  hostility  the  party  which  had  brought 
Holland  into  the  confederacy  against  him.  Nor 
was  it  in  the  disposition  of  George  III.  or  of  any 
other  king  to  sympathise  with  a  fierce  democracy. 
In  the  middle  of  August  Sir  James  Harris,  the 
British  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  their  high  mightinesses  the  States-Gene- 
ralj  deploring  the  continuation  of  discord  and 
troubles  which  threatened  the  most  grievous  con- 
sequences to  all  the  provinces ;  mentioning  how 
often  his  Britannic  majesty  had  shown  himself  *'  a 
good  friend  and  neighbour  of  the  republic,"  and 
how  often  he  had  endeavoured  to  co-operate  in  re- 
establishing peace  among  them ;  and  further  men- 
tioning that  the  States  of  Zealand  and  Friesland 
had  declared  their  disposition  to  ask  the  mediation 
of  some  neighbouring  powers.  The  memorial 
went  on  to  say  that  his  majesty  felt  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  thinking  that  the  internal  means 
furnished  by  the  constitution  of  the  republic  might 
have  power  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  salutary 
ends  of  reconciliation,  peace,  and  tranquillity ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  if  their  high  mightinesses 
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the  States-General  should  think  it  neceawry  to 
recur  to  a  foreign  mediation,  and  invite  his  majesty 
thereto,  he  would  "  bfe  eager  to  prove  to  their  hitth 
mightinesses  his  sincere  desire  to  employ  all  the 
care  that  may  depend  on  his  majesty  to  bring  the 
negotiation  to  a  happy,  solid,  and  permanent 
This  note  signified  very  little,  for  their 


issue. 


high  mightinesses  had  an  exceedingly  small  power, 
and,  having  identified  themselves  with  the  Orangists, 
they  could  scarcely  look  to  any  other  issue  than 
that  of  arms ;  nor  would  the  njediation  of  all  the 
sovereigns  in  Europe  have  sufficed  to  allay  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  contending  factions.   The  democrats 
applied  to  France  more  earnestly  than  ever,  not 
for  mediation,  but  for  armies,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
for  an  army  to  be  stationed  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  France  to  overawe  the  Prussians.     But 
the  French  government,  without  money,  without 
credit,  agitated  and  absorbed  by  its  own  affairs — 
for  the  great  revolution  had,  in  fact,  begun — could 
do  nothing.   The  Marshal  de  Segur,  then  minister 
of  war,  did  indeed  represent  the  danger  and  dis- 
grace there  would  be  in  permitting  the  invasion  of 
Holland,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  forming  a 
camp  at  Givet ;  but  the  minister  of  finance  shuffled 
off  the  decision  in  council  from  day  to  day,  and 
could  notrfind,  in  time,  the  necessary  fimds.*      It 
is  possible  that  the  democrats  of  Holland,  who  had 
begun  their  contest  three  or  four  years  too  soon, 
were  deceived  by  French  promises;  for,  though 
they  could  hear  of  no  armament  or  assembling  of 
troops  in  French  Flanders,  and  though  they  must 
have  known  that  from  60,000  to  70,000  Prussians 
were  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  with  140,000  veteran 
troops  behind  them,  they  kept  up  a  very  high  and 
confident  tone,   resorting  besides  to   certain  un- 
mannerly declarations  against  the  stadiholder  and 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  which  would  havp  been 
better  spared  had  their  power  been  ever  so  great. 
They  issued  a  tremendous  invective  called  "  The 
Declaration  of  the  People  of  Holland  against  Wil- 
liam v.,"  which  was  signed  by  about  6000  names, 
and  published.    In  this  piece  they  called  the  stadt- 
holder  as  great  a  tyrant  as  the  Duke  of  Alva; 
they  taxed  him  with  perjury  and  violation  of  the 
oaths  he  had  taken  on  succeeding  to  the  govern- 
ment; they  accused  him  of  disobedience  to  his 
sovereign  lords  and  masters ;  they  proclaimed  that 
during  the  late  war  he  had  betrayed  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  England ;  and  they  required  that, 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  he  should  be  stripped  of 
all  his  dignities,  deprived  of  all  his  authority,  his 
goods  confiscated,  his  person  proscribed,  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  sovereign,  to  receive  the  recom- 
pense of  nis  crimes.     The  military  hero  of  this 
party,  whose  views  were  as  extreme  as  any    that 
were  shown  four  years  later  by  the  French  repub- 
licans, was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  BLhia- 
grave  of  Salm,  a  younger  brother  of  the  reign- 
ing prince  of  that  House,  who  had  about  him  a 
considerable  number  of  Frenchmen,  some  officers 
seeking  employment  not  to  be  found  under  their 
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own  government,  some  enthuriattic   republicaiiB 
of  honest  zeal  and  gentlemanly  character,  and  a 
great  many  more  propagandists  of  a  lower  descrip- 
tion— adventurers    and   desperadoes    who    might 
have  boasted,  in  their  own  persons,  a  real  sant^ 
culoitUm,    The  result  was  not  the  same,  but  some 
of  these  French  had  assisted  in  arresting  and  in- 
sulting the  Princess  of  ^Orange,  as  if  they  were 
rehearsing  for  the  sad  drama  that  was  afterwards 
played  at  Varennes.     It  is  even  said  that  a  French 
officer  '*  of  rank  and  quality*'  was  present  at  the 
seizure  of  the  princess.      After  denouncing  the 
stadtholder,  the  democrats  declared  it  to  be  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour  to  wear  the    Orange 
colours,  and  they  openly  hanged  two  men  in  the 
streets  for  this  kind  of  treason  against  the  sovereign 
people.    To  exhibit  orange-coloured  flowers  [had 
been  decreed  a  crime  of  great  magnitude  long  be- 
fore ;  and  the  woman  was  deemed  and  treated  no 
better   than    an   arch- traitress    that   shaped   the 
ribands  in  her  cap  into  any  form  resemblmg  that 
of  the  initial  letter  of  i  the  stadtholder 's  christian 
name.     These  proceedings  of   Dutch   democrats 
have  been  overlooked  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
grander  revolution  and  triumph   of   Jacobinism 
which  followed  so  immediately  after ;  but  a  close 
inspection  would  show  how  n«ar  a  resemblance, 
en  petit y  there  was  between  the  democracy  of  Hol- 
land and   the  democracy  of  France.      At    last, 
having  obtained  encouraging  assurances  from  the 
English  court,  Frederick  VT lUiam  gave  his  orders 
to  march ;  and  on  the  13th  of  September  the  Duke 
of  Brunswdck  quitted  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  en- 
tered Guelderland  with  30,000  men,  divided  into 
three  columns.     The  French  frontier  had   been 
previously  rcconnoitered.     It  is  said  that  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  would  not  have  ventured  to  invade 
the  United  Provinces  if  there  had  been  a  camp  at 
Givet ;  but  there  was  no  camp  there  or  anywhere 
else.*     On  the  llth  the  duke  bomharded  the  town 
of  Gorcum,  which  held  out  the  white  flag  almost 
immediately,  and  surrendered  without  the  loss  of 
a  life  on  eitlier  side.     The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants put  on  the  orange  ribands,  and  welcomed 
the  duke  as  their  deliverer  from  anarchy.    Shortly 
after  the  surrender  the  duke's  adjutant-general,  at 
the  head  of  seven  Prussian  hussars,  brought  in  as 
prisoners  a  whole  troop  of  Dutchmen  who  had  been 
interrupted  in  their  attempt  to  open  the  sluices  in  . 
order  to  lay  the  country  under  water,  and  who  had 
surrendered  in  a  panic  without  firing  a  musket — 
so  great  was  their  dread  of  the  renowned  army  of 
Frederick  the  Great.     As  the  Prussian  columns 
intersected  the  country,  and  their  detachments  of 
light  troops  and  cavalry  showed  themselves  in  all 
directions,  their  numbers  were  magnified  by  fear, 
and  the  Dutchmen  were  made  to  believe  that  the 
entire  forces  of  the  Prussian  monarch  were  upon 
them:  they  fled  from   post  to  post,   abandoning 
town  after  town,  and  not  a  few  of  them  throwing 
away  their  arms  and  mounting  the  Orang^e  cockade. 
Some  of  the  fugitives  committed  sad  ekcessea  in 
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plundering  and  burning  the  houses  of  the  Orangists. 
Several  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
blame  was  laid  on  the  Prussians.  It  was  repre- 
sented by  those  who  would  only  see  faults  on  one 
aide,  that  the  most  exemplary  and  wonderful  dis- 
cipline was  observed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
army ;  but  people  who  know  of  what  materials  a 
considerable  part  of  all  armies  must  be  composed, 
and  how  the  light  troops  were  scattered  over  the 
country,  may  very  reasonably  doubt  whether  some 
of  these  excesses  were  not  really  committed  by  the 
Prussians,  who,  besides  the  soldiel*  instinct  for 
schnaps  and  strong  drinksi  were  exasperated  at 
the  insults  which  had  been  offered  to  the  sister  of 
their  king.  Each  of  the  three  columns  advanced 
unopposed:  Nieuport,  Schoonhoven,  Dott^   Ley- 


den,  Haarlem,  Rotterdam  itself  surrendered  with- 
out firing  "a  gun ;  the  Rhingrave  of  Salm,  with  his 
French  staff  and  rabble  army,  fled  from  Utrecht 
to  Amsterdam.  The  debdcle  was  universal.  The 
waters  upon  which  they  had  counted  were  low  in 
most  parts,  so  that  the  country  could  not  be  flooded; 
and  in  most  places  where  the  waters  were  higher, 
or  the  country  lower,  the  sluice-breakers  were 
prevented  by  the  inhabitents  or  by  the  Prussians, 
who  moved  rapidly  along  the  chief  canals  and 
ditches.  The  little  army  of  the  stadtholder,  first 
collected  at  Amersford,  had  grown  great  by 
the  junction  of  volunteers;  the  three  Prussian 
columns  were  concentrating  round  Amsterdam, 
where  not  only  the  Dutch  gentry,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  populace,  were  enthusiastic  Orangiste; 
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there  was  no  sign  of  succour  from  France ;  the 
people  at  the  Hague,  assisted  by  some  Swiss  sol- 
diers who  had  formerly  composed  the  prince's 
state-guard,  rose  upon  the  republican  volunteers, 
drove  them  out  of  the  city  or  made  them  prisoners, 
and  decorated  the  town,  like  a  bride,  with  orange 
flowers  and  orange-coloured  silks.  It  was  clear 
that  the  game  was  up.  On  the  25th  of  September, 
less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  frontiers  had  been 
crossed,  a  deputation  from  Amsterdam  repaired  to 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  head-quarters  to  solicit 
an  accommodation.  The  duke  granted  a  short 
truce,  and  the  business  of  negotiation  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hague,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  been  received  in  triumph  and  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy  several  days  before.  On  the 
30th  of  September  the  truce  expired,  and,  as  the 


negotiators  had  come  to  no  conclusion  or  agree- 
ment, '  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  recommenced 
hostilities  by  making  an  attack  on  Amstelveen, 
which  commanded  some  of  the  approaches  to  Am- 
sterdam, which  was  abundantly  provided  with 
artillery  and  artillerymen^  mostly  French,  which 
was  stronff  by  art,  and  still  stronger  from  its  situ- 
ation in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  waters.  But 
an  English  officer,  serving  as  a  volunteer  under 
the'  Duke  of  Brunswick,  crossing  the  Haarlem 
Meer  in  an  open  boat,  examined  the  nature  of  the 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  fort  and  lying  between 
it  and  Amsterdam :  the  duke  collected  a  great 
number  of  boats,  and  a  detachment,  led  by  the 
English  officer,  crossed  that  broad  water,  and 
gained  possession  of  the  great  road  leading  to 
Amsterdam.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  which 
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this  detachment  established  themselves  in  the  rear 
of  the  fort,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  made  an  attack 
in  front,  advancing  along  a  narrow  dyke  with  deep 
water  on  either  side.  Here  there  was  some  fight- 
ing, for  the  Frenchmen  stood  to  their  guns;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  night  and  the  following  morn- 
ing the  batteries  were  all  taken,  and  Amstelveen 
was  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  who  had  lost  four 
officers  and  two  or  three  hundral  men.  The  pre- 
vailing authorities  in  Amsterdam  now  sent  another 
deputation  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was 
erecting  batteries  to  bombard  their  city.  The 
terms  these  deputies  proposed  were— that  the 
people  should  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment of-Amsterdam,  by  being  allowed  to  vote 
_ia  ilie  election  of  magistrates;  that  they  should 
not  be  disarmed ;  that  the  magistrates  actually  in 
office  should  not  be  displaced ;  that  no  garrison 
sliould  enter  the  city;  that  a  general  indemnity 
should  be  granted  to  all  persons  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Amsterdam ;  and  that  no  Orange  ribands 
should  be  worn  in  the  city.  The  duke  sent  back 
the  deputies,  seized  the  suburb  of  Overtoom,  fixed 
his  head-quarters  there,  and  continued  his  prepa- 
rations both  for  a  storm  and  bombardment.  The 
Amsterdamers  dispatched  with  all  speed  deputies 
to  join  a  general  deputation  from  the  provinces, 
which  had  met  in  the  mean  time  at  the  Hague, 
and  there  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  Amsterdam  deputies  acceded  to  the 
conditions  proposed  to  them ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
October  the  keys  of  the  Leyden  gate  were  surren- 
dered to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  By  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  250  Prussians  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon  were  to  keep  possession  of  the  Leyden 
gate,  and  two  squadrons  of  horse  were  to  remain 
quartered  in  the  suburb  of  Overtoom;  none  of  the 
king's  troops  were  to  enter  the  city  without  per- 
mission of  the  magistrates ;  the  magistrates  were 
to  guard  and  be  answerable  for  the  sluices,  and  for 
the  disarming  all  classes  and  conditions  except 
the  legal  militia  of  Amsterdam ;  and  a  Prussian 
commissioner  was  to  attend  to  receive  the  arms 


delivered.  The  clause  about  Orange  ribands  had 
been  declared  altogether  inadmissible.  It  was 
mentioned  at  the  time,  as  a  certain  fact,  that  when 
the  Amsterdam  magistrates  had  signed  the  capitu- 
lation, they  made  it  a  request  to  the  duke  that  none 
of  the  English  officers  that  were  serving  as  volun- 
teei-s  in  his  army  should  be  present,  to  witness 
the  humiliation  of  the  Dutch,  when  the  troops 
took  possession  of  the  Leyden  gate.*  In  the 
course  of  the  day  some  riots  occurred,  not  with- 
out bloodshed,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  the 
greatest  sufferers  being  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
all  along  accused  of  a  very  decided  Orangism. 
The  Prussians  scrupulously  observed  the  condition 
as  to  not  entering  the  city :  but  the  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  stadtholder  for  a  gar- 
rison to  prevent  an  absolute  anarchy ;  and  in  a  few 
days  a  Swiss  regiment  and  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
horse-guards  entered  into  and  garrisoned  Amster- 
dam. The  terms  of  the  general  accommodation 
settled  at  the  Hague  stipulated  that  the  magis- 
trates and  members  of  the  regency  of  Amsterdam, 
who  had  been  forcibly  turned  out  of  their  places 
by  the  democrats,  should  all  be  restored,  and  that 
the  same  rule  should  be  followed  in  other  places  ; 
and  that,  as  satisfaction  to  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
sixteen  persons,  named  by  herself,  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  offices  and  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  office  in  future.  At  the  head 
of  her  highness's  black-list  stood  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Van  Berkel,  pensionary  of  Amsterdam, 
an  ardent  republican,  who  had  taken  a  principal 
part  in  all  the  measures  hostile  to  the  stadtholder, 
but  who,  before  the  approach  of  danger  and  of  the 
Prussian  invaders,  had  taken  his  departure  for 
America,  as  minister  and  consul-general  to  the 
United  States.  Among  other  names,  we  find  that 
of  de  Witt,  the  owner  of  which,  described  as  a 
magistrate  of  Amsterdam,  was  a  member  of  the 
old  republican  family  which,  in  the  preceding 
century,  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Hol- 
land, and  whose  chiefs  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
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the  people.  The  result  of  the  whole  sad  tunnoil 
was,  that  the  stadtholder  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
rights  and  prerogatives,  and  allowed  to  assume 
powers  which  had  not  hefore  belonged  to  his  oflSce ; 
and  that  the  defeated  party  remained  sullen,  dis- 
contented, vindictive,  and  ripe  for  another  insur- 
rection whenever  an  opportunity  should  offer. 
This  opportunity  occurred  sooner  than  might  have 
been  expected  ;  and  when  the  French  republicans 
invaded  the  United  Provinces  their  progress  was 
as  much  favoured  by  the  democrats  as  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Prussians  had  been  helped  by  the 
Oran  gists. 

Although  the  French  government,  for  the  strong 
reasons  dready  stated,  had  formed  no  camp  at 
Givet,  they  took  an  early  opportunity  of  remon- 
strating with  the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  St. 
James's;  they  threatened  and  they  blustered,  and 
there  was  a  great  parade  about  fitting  out  the  Brest 
fleet.  Pitt  and  Dundas  got  a  good  English  fleet 
ready  in  earnest,  and  replied  to  the  diplomatic 
notes  in  a  very  decided  tone,  intimating  that  Eng- 
land was  not  going  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
contest,  and  that  France  should  not,  unless  she 
were  prepared  for  a  declaration  of  war.  On  the 
21th  of  October,  when  the  contest  in  Holland  was 
finished,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  our  ambassador  at 
Paris,  gave  in  a  declaration,  stating  that,  as  events 
in  the  United  Provinces  appeared  to  have  left  no 
suhject  of  discussion,  and  still  less  of  hostilities 
between  the  two  courts,  the  British  government 
asked  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty  to  abide  by  his  former  announce- 
ment, that  he  would  give  succour  to  Holland,  an 
intention  which  had  caused  the  naval  armaments 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  adding, 
that,  if  the  court  of  Versailles  would  explain  itself 
satisfactorily  upon  this  point,  all  warlike  prepara- 
tions should  be  discontinued  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 
On  the  same  day  the  court  of  Versailles  presented 
a  counter  declaration,  setting  forth  that  his  most 
Christian  majesty  had  never  had  any  intention  of 
interfering  by  force  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces;  that  since  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  given  satisfactory  explanations,  France 
certainly  would  give  no  succour  to  Holland,  &c. 

While  the  Dutch  were  engaged  in  these  strug- 
gles to  decide  upon  principles  of  government,  their 
neighbours  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  (the  fine 
country  now  called  Belgium)  were  engaged  in  in- 
surrections against  their  emperor  about  forms  of 
law  and  forms  of  faith.  Joseph  II.,  who  had  com- 
menced his  reign  as  a  reformer,  and  who  had  com- 
mitted the  great  mistake  of  reforming  too  rapidly 
and  absolutely,  without  sufficient  attention  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  subjects,  had  created  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  deyout  or  superstitious  Ne- 
therlanders  by  suppressing  monasteries,  expelling 
monks,  and  interfering  in  other  matters.  That 
people  also  retained  an  unpleasant  recollection  of 
their  baffled  hopes  on  the  subject  of  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt — ^hopes  which  Joseph  had 
raised  and  then  blighted  with  the  volatility  of  a 


schoolboy.  The  spirit  of  discontent  was  encou- 
raged, not  merely  by  the  monastic  order,  which 
probably  was  most  influential  on  the  poorer  classes 
and  the  peasantry,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  who  do  not  always  make  common  cause 
with  the  monks,  but  who,  not  knowing  how  far 
the  emperor  might  extend  his  reforming  processes, 
trembled  for  their  own  wealth  and  possessions, 
which,  collectively,  included  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  riches  of  that  fat  and  plentiful  land.  The 
disaffection  was  increased  by  arbitrary  attempts  to 
abrogate  old  privileges,  and  customs,  and  muni- 
cipal rights,  which  had  been  respected  in  the  most 
tyrannical  times,  and  by  the  most  powerful  sove- 
reigns of  the  House  of  Austria.  So  thorough  a 
reformer  was  Joseph,  that  he  would  interfere  even 
in  popular  sports  and  pastimes ;  and,  after  striking 
a  great  number  of  feasts  and  holidays  out  of  the 
rubric — not  a  bad  thing  if  the  people  had  been 
prepared  for  it — ^he  resolved,  in  his  imperial  wis- 
dom and  might,  to  suppress  and  abolish  for  ever  the 
Keremesse,  a  festival  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  as  dear  to  the  people  as  the  Satur- 
nalia to  the  ancient  Romans,  or  as  Carnival  to  the 
old  Venetians.  It  was  a  season  in  which  the  pea- 
santry contracted  their  marriages  and  made  up 
their  animosities  ;**  it  was  a  season  of  piping  and 
dancing,  of  drinking  and  feasting,  to  a  degree 
which  shocked  the  emperor's  utilitarian  spirit; 
and  his  edict  struck  it.  But  to  enforce  the  edict 
was  beyond  his  power,  and  the  attempt  provoked 
as  passionate  a  feeling  of  resentment  as  would  have 
been  produced  by  his  striking  out  an  article  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed,  or  by  his  declaring  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  Netherlanders  to  be  no  saint  at 
all.  The  public  mind  was  in  this  state  when  the 
emperor  promulgated,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1787, 
certain  edicts  of  a  most  sweeping  kind,  annihilating 
what  was  left  of  the  old  municipal  liberty,  changing 
and  new  modelling  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  in 
fact  establishing  an  entirely  new  form  of  law  and 
government,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  compact 
made  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  called  the 
"Joyous  Entry."  The  states  of  Brubimt  took  the 
lead  in  a  determined  opposition  to  these  measures; 
they  were  soon  joined  by  the  states  of  Flanders 
and  Hainault,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time 
the  spirit  of  resistance  manifested  itself  in  all  the 
fine,  antiquated,  and  picturesque  towns  that  so 
thickly  dot  the  surface  of  that  exuberant  country, 
and  spread  itself  through  every  village  and  every 
hamlet.  It  appeared  as  if  Philip  van  Arteveldt, 
the  brewer  of  Ghent,  had  risen  from  his  grave  to 
teach  the  burghers  and  peasants  how  to  beard 
kings  and  defy  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  The  syn- 
dics drew  up  and  presented  to  the  emperor*s  minis- 
ter or  viceroy  at  Brussels  a  most  spirited  memorial, 
in  which,  after  exhibiting  their  ancient  rights  and 
liberties,  and  recounting  their  present  grievances, 
they  quoted  a  clause  in  the  old  constitution  of  Bra- 
bant— "  That,  if  the  sovereign  shall  infringe  the 
articles  of  the  *  Joyous  Entry,*  his  subjects  shall  be 
discharged  from  all  duty  and  service  to  him  until 
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such  time  as  due  reparation  shall  be  made  for  such 
infringement."  And  yet,  as  if  there  were  not 
already  sufficient  causes  for  discontent  and  uni- 
versal excitement,  the  emperor  chose  this  very 
moment  for  trying  a  fresh  innovation.  The  uni- 
versity of  Lou  vain,  in  Brabant,  which  had  once 
been  among  the  foremost  schools  of  learning  in 
Europe,  was  rather  ancient,  and  so  proud  of 
its  antiquity,  that  it  seemed  to  consider  it  an 
article  of  faith  to  revere  and  pertinaciously  de- 
fend everything  in  it  and  about  it  that  was  old.* 
In  this  spirit  it  had  retained  all  the  nonsense  of 
the  old  schools,  still  teaching  philosophy  and 
divinity  as  they  were  taught  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  still  clinging  to  the  most 
extravagant  notions  and  pretensions  of  the  papal 
see.  Perhaps,  without  even  excepting  Salamanca, 
there  was  not  a  university  in  Europe  that  more  re- 
quired new  light  through  '*  chinks  which  time  had 
made,"  or  that  more  called  for  improvement  and 
renovation.  It  had  sat  for  ages  like  a  huge  night- 
mare on  the  breast  of  Flanders  and  Brabant;  and, 
perhaps,  its  effects  are  not  yet  obliterated  from  the 
popular  intellect.  But  a  reform,  to  be  efficacious, 
ought  to  have  been  mild  and  gradual ;  profesaora 
and  pupils,  doctors  and  masters  of  arts,  ought  to 
have  been  weaned  from  their  old  opinions  before 
new  ones  were  imposed  upon  them  by  edicts  from 
the  Aulic  council  at  Vienna ;  and  it  was  irrational 
and  unseemly  in  the  Emperor  Joseph  to  pretend  to 
force  a  better  philosophy  and  a  more  tolerant  theo- 

*  The  univenity  of  Louvaia  wm  founded  a.d.  1426,  by' John*  fourth 
DokeofBrabu 


logy  down  men's  throats  by  swords  and  bayonets, 
by  Pandours,  Croats,  Hungarian  hussars,  and  na- 
tive-bred Austrian  grenadiers,  who  had  not  been 
hitherto  considered  anywhere  as  proper  teachers  of 
the  Baconian  and  Newtonian  pnilosophiea.  Re- 
gardless of  the  odium  theologicum^  which  an  old 
proverb  would  have  told  him  was  the  sharpest  of 
all  hatreds,  Joseph  began  with  the  theology  first, 
resenting  probably  the  promulgation  of  university 
opinions  which  confirmed  the  people  in  their  be- 
lief that  in  suppressing  rich  monaateries,  and 
thereby  putting  some  millions  of  florins  in  his 
treasury,  he  had  been  guilty  of  robbery  and  sacri- 
lege. By  a  stroke  of  his  imperial  pen  he  sup- 
pressed all  the  colleges  in  which  Uieology  was 
exclusively  taught,  turned  off  the  old  professors, 
who  were  chiefly  monks,  and  established  a  new 
seminary,  in  which  divinity  was  to  be  taught 
thenceforth,  not  according  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  the  old  fathers  of  the  Romish  church,  but  ac- 
cording to  Joseph  II.,  by  the  Divine  Grace  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  Duke  of  Austria,  &c  &c.  The 
chairs  in  this  new  seminary  were  filled,  or  were  to 
be  filled,  with  divinity  professors  from  Austria  and 
other  parts  of  Grermany ;  the  new  rector  was  a 
German ;  and  proclamation  went  forth  that  all  the 
youths  of  the  country  who  were  destined  for  the 
church  should  pursue  and  finish  their  theological 
studies  in  that  general  seminary,  and  in  no  other 
school  whatsoever.  Really,  the  Emperor  Joseph 
showed  less  respect  to  the  theology  of  Louvain  than 
the  Czar  Peter  I.  showed  to  the  mere  beards  of  his 
poor  subjects ;  a^d  this  Fl^Pgs  were  by  no  means 
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BO    submissive  or  slavish  a  people  as  the  Musco- 
vites.    Bishops,  priests,  professors,  students,  with 
all  the  classes  they  could  influence  or  command, 
^ose  up  as  it  were  in  arms,  so  that  the  venerable 
nightmare  university  of  Louvain  seemed  bristled 
all  over,  and  with  quills  erect  like  the  fretful  porcu- 
pine.     In  the  first  place  there  was  a  cry  about 
laws,  vested  rights,  time-hallowed  institutions,  pri- 
vileges made  sacred  by  antiquity  :  then  there  was 
a  louder  cry  that  the  new  divinity  professors,  who 
spoke   the   language  which  the   arch-heresiarch 
Martin  Luther    had    spoken  and  written,  were 
Arians,  Socinians,  Moravians,  worse  than  down- 
right Lutherans ;  and  soon  these  cries  were  taken 
up  and  repeated  from  one  end  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  other  by  boors  and  burghers,  who  knew  not 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  hard  words  used,  but 
-who  believed  what  they  were  told,  or  that  their 
religion  was  in  danger.     Divinity  students  refused 
to  go  to  this  new  seminary  at  Louvain,  or  their 
parents  and  early  instructors  refused  to  let  them 
go.     It  was  therefore  determined  by  this  reforming 
emperor  that  force  should  be  used,  and  the  minister 
or  viceroy  began  with  father  Godfrey  Alost,  visitor 
of  the  Capuchins  at  Brussels,  commanding  him  to 
send  the  young  students  of  his  order,  the  most  illi- 
terate of  all  the  orders,  und  who  had  never  sent 
their  students  to  any  university,  to  finish  their  theo- 
logy in  the  emperor's  seminary.    Doubly  obstinate 
and  sturdy,  as  a  Fleming  and  as  a  Capuchin  monk, 
Alost  positively  refused  to  obey  the  mandate,  and 
boldly  pleaded  as  his  excuse  the  suspected  hetero- 
doxy of  the  German  professors.     The  governor 
commanded  the  friar  to  depart  from  Brussels  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to  quit  the  territories  of  the 
emperor  within  three  days.    The  Capuchin  girded 
up  his  loins  and  departed  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
martyr,  and  wherever  he  passed  the  people  re- 
garded him  in  no  other  light,  invoking  blessings 
on  his  head,  and  curses  on  the  heads  of  his  perse- 
cutors.    The  better  informed  Flemings,  moreover, 
objected  that  by  their  laws  and  constitution  no  man 
could  be  exiled,  or  punished  in  any  other  way, 
without  legal  process  before  proper  magistrates. 
And  yet  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  proscribed 
friar  was  touching  the  sympathies  and  rousing  the 
wrath  of  the  people,   the    governor    seized    M. 
Hondt,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Brussels,  and  sent 
him  off  under  a  military  escort  to  Vienna,  there  to 
be  tried  about  some  alleged  irregularities  in  a  con- 
tract with  the  government,  though  a  suit  was 
pending  in  the  courts  of  Brussels.     The  states  of 
Brabant,  being  convened  at  Brussels  in  the  month 
of  April,  took  cognizance  of  all  these  acts  of  op- 
pression; refused  the  customary  subsidies  to  the 
emperor,  declaring  that  they  would  not  vote  them 
until  their  grievances  should  be  redressed ;  issued 
orders  to  the  collectors  and  receivers  of  the  public 
revenues  to  pay  no  more  money  into  the  exchequer ; 
presented  a  startling  remonstrance  to  the  governor ; 
and  declared  that  they  would  resolutely  defend 
their  laws  and  their  rdigion.     In  Holland  it  had 
been  a  mad  contention  between  party  and  party  : 
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but  here  there  was  but  one  party  and  one  spirit ; 
and  we  cannot  consider  the  Flemings,  fanatic  as 
might  be  their  theology  or  murky  as  might  be 
their  philosophy,  as  entitled  to  less  respect  than  the 
republican  faction  in  Holland,  The  states  of 
Flanders  and  of  Hainault  would  not  be  left  be- 
hind by  the  states  of  Brabant.  The  Flanders 
body  declared  that  there  were  mutual  relations  and 
obligations  between  subjects  and  sovereigns,  and 
that  they  would  vote  no  subsidies  till  the  emperor 
revoked  his  edicts  and  mended  all  that  had  been 
done  amiss  or  contrary  to  their  privileges.  "  We 
demand,"  said  their  remonstrance,  **  only  such 
things  as  are  just  and  due,  and  assured  to  us  by 
the  oath  taken  at  your  inauguration."  Belgioiso, 
the  governor- general  or  viceroy,  a  nobleman  from 
Milan,  was  perplexed  and  petrified  at  Brussels ; 
the  members  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  were  petrified 
at  Vienna,  by  this  unheard-of  audacity ;  the  empe- 
ror was  petrified  at  Cherson,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  meet  the  Czarina  Catherine, 
in  order  to  arrange  with  her  the  conquest  and  par- 
tition of  the  Turkish  empire ; — ^they  were  all  pe- 
trified. And  when  they  quitted  this  state  of 
being,  it  was  to  order  the  collecting  and  marching 
of  troops  towards  the  Netherlands.  But  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  Austria  was  wanted,  through 
Joseph's  new  schemes,  on  the  Danube,  and  he  was 
thinking  more  of  Constantinople  than  of  Brussels. 
The  march,  too,  was  long,  and  not  unattended  with 
difficulties,  for  the  Netherlands  were  wholly  de- 
tached from  the  other  dominions  of  the  emperor, 
so  that  the  territories  of  other  princes  had  to  be 
traversed.  But,  before  a  courier  could  go  and  re- 
turn from  Cherson,  the  governor,  who  had  very  few 
troops  of  any  kind,  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  determined  will  of  the  people ;  and  he  sus- 
pended, until  the  further  will  of  the  sovereign 
should  be  known,  a  variety  of  obnoxious  orders 
and  regulations,  shut  up  the  new  tribunals  and 
opened  the  old  ones,  recalled  the  Capuchin  exile, 
and  promised  to  make  application  at  Vienna  for 
the  liberty  and  return  of  the  Brussels  citizen.  On 
the  30th  of  May  a  decree  was  issued  in  which  all 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  declared  that  every 
arrangement  contrary  to  the  Joyous  Entry  should 
be  set  aside,  and  that  reparation  should  be  made 
for  all  infringements  on  that  cherished  charter. 
The  governors  of  the  several  provinces  expressed 
their  hopes  that  the  emperor  would  ratify  this  de- 
cree ;  they  promised  to  employ  their  own  good  offices 
to  that  end ;  and  they  consented  to  remove  from 
their  councils  all  persons  obnoxious  to  the  states. 
These  declarations  produced  a  jubilee  throughout 
the  Low  Countries,  and  for  some  short  time  no 
doubt  seemed  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  sovereign's 
ratification.  Some  news  from  Vienna,  and  a  letter 
from  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  emperor's  prime  minis- 
ter, awoke  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  the  people 
began  to  enrol  themselves  and  to  practise  military 
exercises,  in  order  to  maintain  the  decree,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  arms.  At  Brussels  and  in  all  the 
principal  towns  the  respectable  inhabitants  formed 
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themaelTet  into  Tolunteer  companies,  and  equipped 
themselves  with  oniformfl  and  cockades.     Kaimitz 
now  liberated  M.  Hondt,  and  sent  him  back  to 
Brussels  to  be  tried  by  the  proper  tribunal  there. 
The  minister  also  sent  gentle  letters,  not  pledging 
himself  to  anything,  but  expressing  the  hope  and 
the  wish  that  his  imperial  majesty  would  fiill^  ra- 
tify all  that  the  governors  had  done  or  promised. 
But  the  minister,  who  was  treading  upon  doubtful 
ground,  made  use  in  one  of  his  letters  of  some 
ambiguous  expressions  which  revived  suspicion, 
and  the  volunteer  corps  continued  their  exercises 
and  added  daily  to  their  numbers.^   The  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  without  waiting  the  consent 
of  the  emperor,  ventured  to  suppress  the  theolo- 
gical seminary  of  Louvain,  and  to  send  the  divinity 
professors  back  to  Germany.    But,  not  satisfied 
with  this  great  triumph,  the  devout  Flemings  and 
Brabanters  called  upon  the  ^vemors  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  the  appointing  of  abbots  to  all 
the  vacant  abbeys,  and  to  the  re-establishing  of  all 
the  suppressed  convents  and  monasteries  without 
exception.     The  states  of  Namur  went  still  further, 
for  they  demanded  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
universal   toleration,  which,  of  all  the  emperor's 
reforms,  was  the  purest  and  the  best     Early  in 
July,  Joseph  returned  to  Vienna,  and  instead  of  a 
rati6cation  he  dispatched  to  the  Netherlands  an 
angry  mandate,  expressing  his  astonishment  and 
indignation  at  the  intemperate  and  violent  mea- 
sures which  the  states  had  adopted,  and  demanding 
and  requiring. them  to  send  deputies  to  Vienna. 
A  deputation  was  appointed,  respectful  but  strong 
representations  were  drawn  up  by  the  several  states, 
and  towards  the  end  of  July  the  deputies  took  the 
road  to  Vienna.    They  were  not  far  advanced  in 
their  journey  ere  they  were  alarmed  bv  rumours 
that  a  mighty  army  was  about  to  march  into  the 
Low  Countries;  that  the  princes  of  the  empire 
whose  territories  intervened  had  already  granted 
the  promise  of  a  free  passage  to  the  imperial 
troops ;  and  that  the  regiment  of  Bender,  making 
forced  marches,  was  already  close  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Luxembourg.    The  last  part  of  the  rumour 
was  perfectly  correct,  and  it  seemed  to  authenticate 
the  rest.     The  deputies  continued  their  journey 
with  doubt  and  dread;    the  volunteer  corps  at 
home  drilled  and  exercised  more  than  ever ;  and 
at  this  moment  certain  applications  were  made  or 
repeated  to  the  French  court  for  aid  and  assistance. 
Count  Murray,  a  gentleman  of  Scotch  descent,  now 
held  the  chief  authority  at  Brussels,  for  the  Count 
Belgioiso  had  been  summoned  to  Vienna  to  give 
his  explanations,  or,  as  the  emperor  had  expressed 
it  in  his  mandate  to  the  states,  to  act  as  mediator. 
Murray  sent  a  message  to  the  states  of  Brabant 
acquainting  them  that,  if  they  would  permit  the 
regiment  of  Bender  to  enter  the  provinces,  the 
march  of  an  imperial  army  might  be  suspended. 
The  states,  who  had  little  to  fear  from  a  single 
regiment,  submitted  to  this  test  of    obedience. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  when  the  deputies  had 
been  three  days  at  Vienna,  they  were  admitted  to  I 


an  andience.      The  emperor's  conntmanee   was 
severe  and  his  manner  migracioos.     He  told  tfaem 
that  his  states  in  the  Netlwrlands  had  been  guilty 
of  high  offences,  that  they  had  insulted  their  aove- 
reign  and  defied  hia  authority,  and  that  nothing 
but  his*  own  moderation  and  afifection  for  them 
had  prevented  the  immediate  empbyment  of  mili- 
tary force.    The  deputies  were  further  told  that 
their  complaints  could  not  be  listened  to  mitil 
certain  preliminary  articles  should  be  executed. 
These  articles  in  substanee  were — ^that  all  things 
in  the  provmces  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
on  which  they  stood  pieviouslv  to  Count  Belgioiao's 
decree;  that  the  subsidies  should  be  paid  forth^ 
with ;   that  the  theological  seminary  of  Lou^vain 
should  be  re-established  and   the    divinity    pro* 
feasors  recalled;    that  the  volunteer    companies 
should  cease  their  martial  exercises,  and  lay  aside 
the  uniforms  and  other  marks  of  military  disdiie* 
tion  which  they  had  assumed  without  the  necewary 
assent  of  their  sovereign.     As  to  the  tribunals, 
nothing  was  decided;   but  his  imperial  majesty 
would  take  council  with  the  states  upon  that  im- 
portant matter.    The  deputies  were  given  to  nn* 
derstand  that  if  these  articles  were  rejected,  far  less 
fkvourable  conditions  would  be  imposed  by  means 
of  an  army.     When  the  articles  were  communi** 
cated  to  the  states  by  Count  Murray  they  were  re- 
jected almost  unanimously;   and  the  volunteers 
continued  exercising.    But  when  the  march  of  the 
grand  army  was  expected  fresh  advicea  were  re- 
ceived from  the  deputies  at  Vienna,  who  informed 
the  states  that  his  imperial  majesty  had  since  ad* 
mitted  them  to  several  private  conferences,   had 
listened  to  their  complamts  and  representationa 
with  marked  kindness  and  attention,  and  assared 
them  that  he  had  meant  no  harm,  and  was  well 
disposed  to  restore  the  charter  of  the  Joyous  Entry  to 
its  primitive  vigour.   The  deputies  further  reported 
that  the  emperor  intended,  at  his  earliest  conveni* 
ence,  to  revisit  the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  con- 
fer with  the  states  as  to  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  all  parties.      And  at  this 
moment  the  emperor,  sacrificing  his  own  personal 
feelings,  named  a  new  governor-general   in    the 
place  of  the  Milanese  noble,  who  was  much  sua* 
pected  and  disliked.     It  was  a  good  wind  for  the 
Flemings  and  Brabanters  that  blew  the  emperor 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  as,  but  for  the 
arrangements  he  had  entered  into  with  the  £m- 
press  Catherine,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  army  of 
100,000  men,  which  were  marched  soon  after  thia 
to  the  Danube,  would  have  been  sent  into  the  Ne- 
therlands.    As  matters  went,  the  states  and  the 
people   enjoyed   a  complete  triumph  over   their 
sovereign.    They  refused  to  execute  the  emperor's 
articles  even  after  they  had  been  materially  quali* 
fied ;  but,  as  the  danger  seemed  over,  the  volunteers 
consented  to  lay  down  their  arms  by  a  given  day. 
When  that  day  arrived — the  20th  of  September-— 
a  quarrel  arose  between  the  volunteers  in  Brussels 
and  the  regular  troops  that  garrisoned  the  city  for 
the  emperor,  and  several  shots  were  fired  and  re- 
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turned.  The  people  ran  to  take  part  with  the 
volunteers,  and  some  companies  of  regulars  that 
were  quartered  in  the  suburbs  ran  to  support  their 
comrades.  The  cry  was  spread  that  the  empe- 
ror's troops  were  acting  on  a  concerted  scheme> 
and  were  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  slaughter 
of  the  good  citizens  and  the  enforcement  of  all  the 
suspended  edicts.  The  excitement  was  terrible : 
the  pavements  of  the  streets  were  torn  up,  and  the 
stones  were  carried  to  upper  windows  and  to  the 
tops  of  the  houses  to  overwhelm  the  soldiery.  The 
peasants  from  all  the  country  round  about  Brussels 


trooped  into  the  town  armed  with  clubs,  scythes, 
and  other  rustic  implements.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  was  spilt,  and  a  great  deal  more 
must  have'flowed,  if  Count  Murray  had  been  a  less 
wise  or  less  brave  man.  But  Murray  went  from 
house  to  house  showing  to  the  respectable  inhabit- 
ants how  perfectly  unfounded  were  their  appre- 
hensions, and  how  small  the  numbers  of  the  regu- 
lar troops ;  he  walked  through  the  streets,  though 
bullets  and  paving-stones  were  flying  about ;  he 
reasoned  with  the  volunteers,  got  the  regulars  into 
their  barracks,  and  finally  succeeded  in  restoring 
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tranquillity.  Captivated  by  this  temperate  and 
wise  conduct,  and  by  the  firmness  and  moderation 
of  his  views,  the  states  voted  the  subsidies,  and  the 
volunteers  laid  by  their  arms  and  uniforms  a  few 
days  after ;  and  thereupon  Count  Murray  pub- 
lished the  emperor's  declaration,  that  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  provinces  should  all  be  pre- 
served entire  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Joyous 
Entry.  If  Joseph  II.  had  been  studying  to  show 
how  governments  may  be  sunk  into  contempt  and 
sovereignties  overthrown,  he  could  not  have  given 
a  better  demonstration  than  Qhat  which  was 
afforded  by  the  course  and  the  termination  of 
these  affairs.  We  shall  find  presently,  indeed, 
that  the  apparent  termination  was  only  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  contest. 

We  shall  not  for  the  present  enter  upon  the 
arena  of  French  politics,  but  wait  till  it  will  be 


more  full  of  combatants,  and  the  revolution  consi- 
derably more  advanced.  We  need  merely  state 
here,  that  such  was  the  impoverishment  and  weak- 
ness of  the  government,  and  such  the  confusion  in 
the  council  of  ministers  and  throughout  the  king- 
dom, that  France  was  compelled"to  stand  by,  a 
quiet  spectatress  of  the  league  formed  between 
Russia  and  Austria  against  her  ancient  ally  Turkey, 
and  of  the  mighty  preparations  making  for  the 
grand  project  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  revo- 
lutionize and  change  all  the  relations  of  European 
policy. 

In  England  the  recess  had  passed  off  very  tran- 
quilly, and  not,  it  is  said,  without  some  increasing 
popularity  to  ministers  for  the  spirit  and  activity 
they  had  displayed  in  the  affair  of  the  armament, 
and  the  high  and  decided  tone  they  had  taken  in 
their  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
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Versailles.  It  was,  however,  considered  expedient  to 
re-assemble  parliament  much  earlier  than  had  been 
usual  for  some  years  past ;  and  it  met  on  the  27th 
of  November.   The  speech  from  the  throne  opened 
with  the  same  subject  with  which  the  speech  at 
the  last  prorogation  had  closed — "the  unhappy 
differences  subsisting  in  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces."     It  said  that  no  endeavours  had  been 
wanting  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  to  contribute  by 
his  good  offices  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  lawful  government ; 
that  his  majesty  had  thought  it  necessary  to  explain 
his  intention  of  counteracting  all  forcible  intei^ 
ference  on  the  part  of  France ;    that  the  most 
Christian  king  had  notified  to  his  majesty  an  in- 
tention of  interfering ;  that  his  majesty  could  not 
remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  armed  interference 
of  France,  and  that  he  had  given  immediate  orders 
for  augmenting  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
that  in  the  course  of  these  transactions  he  had 
thought  proper  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  order  to  secure  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops  in  case  their  services  should 
be  required — that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  rapid 
success  of  the  Prussian  troops  had  "  enabled  the 
provinces  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  laboured,  and  to  re-establish 
their  lawful  government;*'  that,  all  subjects  of  con- 
tention being  thus  removed,  amicable  explanations 
had  taken  place  between  his  majesty  and  the  most 
Christian   king.     The  speech  further  announced 
that  commerce  and  revenue  were  in  a  flourishing 
etate,  and  that  the  country  was  likely  to  continue 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  &c.  ; 
his  majesty  at  the  same  time  regretting  that  the 
tranquillity  of  one  part  of  Europe  was  unhappily 
interrupted,   as  war    had    broken    out    between 
Russia  and  the  Porte.     In  the  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress in  the  Commons,  Lord  Fielding,  after  ex- 
pressing his  approbation  of  what  had  been  done 
by  ministers,  intimated  a  doubt  whether  they  had 
not  missed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  insisting 
on  the  demolition  of  the  stupendous  works  that 
were   carrying  on  at  Cherbourg.      Fox  followed 
Lord  Fielding :  he  gave  his  fullest  approbation  to 
the   energetic   conduct  of  ministers  in  prevent- 
ing France  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  he  declared  that  he  was  invariably  of 
opinion — ^that  it  was  a  fixed  and  unalterable  maxim 
with  him — that  this  country  ought,  whenever  occa- 
sion required,  to  take  an  active  and  vigorous  part 
in   preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
This,  he  said,  was  his  system,  and  for  this  he  had 
been  ridiculed  by   his   adversaries  upon  former 
occasions,  as  wild  and  romantic.     With  respect  to 
the  subsidiary  treaty  with  Hesse  Cassel,  he  thought 
the  House  ought  to  be  put  in  possession  of  fuller 
information.     He  called  the  revolution  which  had 
been  effected  in  Holland  by  Prussian  arms  "  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.'*    Pitt  expressed  his  satisfaction   at  the 
unanimity  which  prevailed  in  the  House  upon 
these  subjects.    In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bishop 


of  Llandaff  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  addiett. 
He  partook  in  the  general  feeling  of  satis&ctioa  at 
seeing  the  French  party,  which  had  done  so  much 
mischief,  put  down  in  Holland,  and  the  United 
Provinces  once  more  linked  in  friendship  with 
Great  Britain.  But  there  was  one  difficulty  which 
occurred  to  his  mind : — on  what  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations  had  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia  a  right  to  interfere  by  force  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  an  independent  state?  But  for  this 
scruple  of  conscience  he  saw  nothing  to  disapprove 
in  our  late  interference ;  for,  if  France  had  been 
allowed  to  gain  Holland,  England  had  been  un« 
done.  The  addresses  were  agreed  to  nem.  can.  in 
both  Houses. 

It  was  not,  however,  compatible  with  the  ex- 
istence  of  party  and   opposition  that  this   una- 
nimity should  be  of  long  duration.     Two  nights 
after  Fox  moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  would  direct  copies  or  extracts  from  any 
notification  made  by  the  court  of  France  of  the 
intention  of  the  most  Christian  king  to  interfere  in 
the  affiedss  of  Holland  to  be  laid  before  the  House, 
and  he  now  contended  that  ministers  had  incurred 
expenses  very  unnecessarily,  as  the  King  of  France, 
in  reality,  had  never  had   any   intention  of  an 
armed  interference.     He  was  answered  by  Pitt, 
and  his  motion  waa  negatived  without  a  division. 
On  the  5th  of  December  the  Hessian  subsidy  was 
brought  under  discussion  by  the  minister  moving 
that  a  sum    not  exceeding  36,093/.   should    he 
granted  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  for  the  year 
1788.     Fox  again  insisted  that  further  information 
in  this  matter  was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  show  how  these  Hessian  troops  were  to  be 
employed.     Pitt  said  in  reply  that  the  Hessian 
treaty  formed  a  part  of  a  general  system,  which 
it  would  be  improper  to  explain  at  the  moment, 
but  which,  he  was  sure,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
approbation  of  the  House.     Burke  warmly  com* 
mended  the  measures  which  had  been  pursued 
with  respect  to  Holland,  and  congratulated  ministers 
on  their  havhig  renewed  our  connexions  with  that 
country.     He  then  gave  his  views  as  to  subsidiary 
treaties  and  continental  poUtics.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  in  many  cases  it  was  better  to  subsidize  foreign 
troops  than  to  raise  troops  at  home ;  but  be  con- 
sidered the  present  treaty  as  giving  Uie  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel  a  retaining  fee  of  36,000/.  per 
annum,   and  guaranteeing  the  dominions  of  the 
Land^ave  whenever  he  might  happen  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  war.     He  hoped  that  no  notion  was 
entertained  of  introducing  the  foreign  troops  into 
this  island :  he  reminded  the  House  of  the  proper 
jealousy  which  had  always   been  entertained  on 
that  subject.     He  admitted  that  England  must  in- 
terfere occasionally  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
and  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  as 
interesting  a  subject  to  us  as  to  any  of  the  nations 
on  the  continent.      The  minister's  motion   was 
agreed  to  unanimously.    On  the  10th  of  December 
the  secretary-at-war,  in  recommending  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  land  forces,  intimated  that  his 
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majesty  was  disposed  to  reduce  some  corps  of  the 
household  troops,  which  cost  considerably  more 
money,  and  were  less  available  for  general  service, 
than  troops  of  the  line.  This  led  to  a  long  debate 
about  the  state  of  the  army  in  general ;  but  the 
views  of  ministers  were  adopted  by  a  very  large 
majority,  and  money  was  voted  by  equally  large 
majorities  for  erecting  fortifications  in  some  of  the 
West  India  islands  which  had  seriously  felt  the 
want  of  them  during  the  last  war.  Sheridan  spoke 
some  brilliant  nonsense  about  these  fortifications, 
insisting  that  the  naval  force  ought  always  and  in  all 
cases  to  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  those 
islands,  forgetting  that  a  fleet  cannot  be  everywhere 
at  once.  In  the  recent,  armament  numerous  pro- 
motions had  been  made  in  the  navy,  and  it  was 
held  by  many  that  they  had  not  been  made  in 
conformity  with  the  best  rules  of  the  service.  By 
an  order  of  the  year  1747  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
were  authorised  to  pass  over  such  superannuated 
captains  as  by  age  or  infirmity  might  be  consi- 
dered incapable  of  acting  efficiently  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet.  Sixteen  new  admirals  Jiad  been 
made  in  the  summer,  and  some  forty  post-cap- 
tains who  had  been  passed  over  complained  of  the 
treatment  they  had  received,  representing  that, 
though  seniors  in  the  service,  they  were  not  inca- 
X>acitated  either  by  age  or  by  sickness  for  doing 
admiral's  duty.  It  appears  that  every  one  of  these 
forty  had  convinced  himself  and  his  friends  that 
he  was  as  good  a  man  as  any  of  the  sixteen  pro- 
moted; and  the  opposition  naturally  embraced 
their  yiew,  and  were  anxious  to  prove  that  very 
great  partiality  had  been  displayed. 

A.D.  1788.  Soon  after  the  Christmas  recess  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Rawdon,  who  moved 
in  the  Lords  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  praying  him  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  services  of  such  post-captains  in  his  navy 
as  had  been  passed  over  in  the  late  promotion  of 
admirals.  In  his  speech  Lord  Rawdon  complained 
of  a  system  which  allowed  veterans  who  had  bled 
in  defence  of  the  country  to  be  passed  over  at  the 
caprice  of  a  minister.  He  said  that  the  board  of 
admiralty  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  they  had 
done  an  injury  to  those  who  had  been  passed  over, 
as  they  had  offered  every  one  of  them,  as  compen- 
sation for  not  being  employed,  the  half-pay  of  a 
rear-admiral.  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  defended  his 
own  conduct.  He  said  that,  in  accepting  the 
responsibility,  he  obtained  the  right  of  exercising 
his  own  judgment  and  discretion  in  every  branch 
of  the  executive  duty  of  the  admiralty ;  that  it  was 
painful  to  him,  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  to 
set  officers  aside ;  and  that  it  would  be  invidious  in 
him,  and  cruel  of  the  House  to  desire  him  to  do  so, 
to  go  into  the  particular  reasons  which  had  in- 
fluenced his  judgment  in  making  the  late  appoint- 
ments. Their  lordships,  he  said,  must  be  aware 
that  a  captain  who  had  displayed  great  bravery  in 
the  command  of  a  single  ship  might  yet  be  un- 
qualified to  command  a  squadron  or  a  fleet.    He 


added  that,  if  the  House  thought  proper  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  promotion    of  officers,   he 
should  feel  himself  eased  of  the  greatest  anxiety 
attached  to  his  present  situation,  and,  of  course, 
escape  from  the  painful  responsibility  of  office.  He 
assured  their  lordships   that  the   distribution  of 
patronage  was  not  quite  so  desirable  as  they  might 
imagine.     Out  of  twenty  candidates  he  must  dis- 
appoint nineteen,  and  was  by  no  means  certain  of 
pleasing  the  twentieth.     As  to  the  half-pay  of  a 
rear-admiral  given  to  the  captains  that  had  been 
passed  over,  he  considered  it  to  be  given  as  a 
reward  for  long  services;  and  men  might  be  en- 
titled to  such  compensation  and  to  many  honours 
without  being  exactly  qualified  for  the  command  of 
fleets.     Lord  Sandwich,  who  had  so  long  filled  the 
same  office,  and  who  had  been  so  often  threatened 
with  impeachment  in  it,  was  very  facetious  on  the 
notion  of  the  patronage  being  vested  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     If  the  House  of  Lords  took  upon  them- 
selves a  promotion  of  admirals,   one  noble  lord 
would  rise  in  his  place  and  say,  **  Pray  don't  pass 
over  my  brother,  make  him  an  admiral ;"  another 
lord  would  stand  up  and  intercede  for  his  relation. 
Nor  would  applications  be  confined  within  those 
walls ;  each  noble  lord  would  be  pestered  at  home  to 
intercede  for  different  captains ;  nay,  even  the  ladies 
—and  the  House  well  knew  the  irresistible  fasci- 
nation of  female  ii^uence — would  catch  hold  of  a 
peer's  hand,  clasp  it  with  ardour,  and  say,  *'  My 
dear  lord,  you  must   get   my  cousin  made  an 
admiral."     For  his  part  he  would  rather  recom- 
mend the  House  of  Commons  to  be  the  possessors 
of  the  privilege:  they,  no  doubt,  would  receive 
numberless  petitions  from  the  different  boroughs, 
and  their  constituents  would  send  them  up  instruc- 
tions who  were   the  fittest  persons  to  be  made 
admirals !      But,  to  speak  seriously,  he  would  say 
that  it  had  been  found  at  different  periods  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  and  detrimental  to  the  service 
that  promotions  to  flags  should  be  governed  solely 
and  absolutely  by  seniority.     In  1747,  he  said,  the 
board  well  knew  that  there  were  on  the  list  cap- 
tains with  superior  qualifications  for  the  command 
of  fleets ;  but,  standing  low  down,  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  get  at  them  widiout  loading  the  public  with 
an  intolerable  expense.     In  concert,  therefore,  with 
two  noble  lords — the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
late  Lord  Anson— he  (Sandwich)  had  taken  his 
share  in  planning  the  superannuated  list,  and  he 
had  been  the  person  in  whose  hands  it  had  been 
principally  brought  to  bear.     At  that  period  eight 
admirals  were  made,  and  nineteen  captains  passed 
over ;  and  yet  there  was  no  complaint  then— no 
motion  before  that  House  to  address  his  majesty 
on  the  subject,  nor  was  there  any  idea  of  injustice 
or  partiality.     The  motion  was  negatived  in  the 
Lords  without  a  division.     But  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  again  on  the  very  next  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bastard,  one  of  the 
members  for  Devonshire,  who  moved  that   his 
majesty  should  be  requested  to  confer  some  marks 
of  his  royal  favour  on  Captains  Balfour  and  Thorn- 
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son,  two  of  tlie  officers  passed  over  in  the  late  pro- 
motions, although  they  had  formerly  received  the 
thanks  of  the  House.     He  spoke  with  small  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  hut  with  great  violence.     He 
maintained  that  the  superannuated  list,  or,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  "  the  Yellow  List,"  was  an  insti- 
tution provided  only  for  such  officers  as  were  wholly 
unfit  to  serve,  either  from  want  of  capacity  or  from 
infirmity.     He  argued  that,  if  it  was  left  to  the 
admiralty  to  make  a  selection  for  promotions)  the 
tendency  in  the  service  would  be  to  regard  no- 
thing but  servility  and  meanness ;  to  manifest  a 
studious  attention  to  the  caprice  of  a  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty ;  to  show  a  readiness  to  run  on  his 
errands,  to  be  his  flatterer,  his  follower,  and  per- 
haps his  pimp.    Bastard  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  who  knew  more  about  the  subject.     Pitt 
joined  in  the  debate,  and  rebuked  Bastard  for 
using  indelicate  language.     The  premier  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  the  House  of  Commons  inter- 
fering with  the  duties   of  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.   He  maintained  that  the  superannuated 
officers  were  not  rejected,  degraded,  and  stigma^' 
tised,    as   had  been   assumed ;    that   they    had 
an  honourable  retreat  from  service,  a  comfort- 
able   provision   for   advanced   years,   and   a  fit 
reward  for  meritorious  services.      Since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  yellow  list,  139  captains  had  been 
promoted  to  the  flag,  and  244  superannuated; 
and   he    would    ask   the    honourable   gentleman 
whether  he  considered  that  those  244  brave  officers 
had  been   degraded  or  set  aside  for  incapacity? 
Bastard,  seeing  the  sense  of  the  House  clearly 
against  him,  withdrew  his]  motion,  giving  notice, 
however,  that  on  a  future  day  he  would  move  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  admiralty  in  the  late  promotion  of 
admirals.     And,  on  the  18th  of  April,  he  made  a 
motion  to  that  efifect,  which  occasioned  a  longer 
and  more  stormy  debate  than  the  former  one. 
Bastard  mentioned  particularly  the  cases  of  six 
captains  who,  after  distinguishing  themselves  in 
actual  combat  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  had 
been  passed  over,  and  had  not  even  been  allowed 
the  emoluments  of  the  yellow  list.      Pitt  argued 
that  Lord  Howe  had  made  the  best  selection  pos- 
sible, and  had  not  been  actuated  by  any  malice  or 
other  sinister  motive  towards  those  who  had  been 
passed  over — that  his  lordship  had  only  consulted 
the  good  of  the  service  and  the  good  of  the  country. 
The  point  to  be  decided  by  the  House  was,  whether 
they  could  infer  from  the  statement  of  cases  they 
had  heard,  that  the  judgment  of  the  noble  viscount 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  upon  professional 
merits,  was  not  to  be  trusted,  but  ought  to  be 
corrected  by  theirs  ?  Such  a  case  might  undoubtedly 
occur ;  but  he  warned  the  House  of  the  mischiefs 
that  would  inevitably  arise   from  opening  their 
doors,  without  the  most  palpable  and  urgent  ne- 
cessity, to  the  discussion  of  professional  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  arrangement  of  promotions.     The 
only  naval  officer  in  the   House  who  supported 
ministers  on  this  occasion  was  the  Honourable 


Captain  Berkeley,  who  lamented  that  such  a  qoea- 
tion  should  have  been  brought  before  the  Houae, 
and  who  declared  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  interfere  in  promotions,  but 
leave  the  discretion  unclogged  to  those  who  had  the 
responsibility.     Fox  replied  to  Pitt,  condemning 
the  late  promotions  as  unjust  to  certain  individuals, 
but  distinctly  declaring  that,   if  he  was    asked 
whether  every  captain,  with  merely  n^ative  merits 
as  an  officer,  ought,  upon  seniority  alone,  to  be 
made  an  admiral,  he  should  answer — no*    The 
office  of  an  admiral,  said  Fox,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  two  views:   the    principal  view  un- 
doubtedly yru  prospective^  or  to  future  services, 
and  in  this  view  selection  was  proper  and  justi- 
fiable; but  it  ought  also  to  be  considered  retro- 
spectively^  as  an  honour  and  reward   for  past 
services.     In  the  latter  view  at  least  the  late  pro- 
motions could  not  be  defended,  being  most  scan* 
dalously  partial  and  unjust.     But  even  prospec- 
tively Fox  could  not  discover  that  the  appointments 
were  fairer :  the  admiralty,  he  said,  had  promoted 
Sir  John  Lindsay,  a  brave  man  indeed,  and  an 
officer  of  the  highest  reputation,  bat  in  so  deplor- 
able a  state  of  health  as  to  leave  no  room  ibr  the 
expectation  of  future  services.     Fox  also  said,  that 
as  there  were  already  twenty-four  admirals  on  the 
old  list  fit  for  service,  and,  as  no  service  waa  likely 
to  be  wanted  {but  there  tcou  a  likelihood  a  few 
months  before),  the  late  promotions  must  be  con- 
sidered as  disgraceful.      Several  officers  of  the 
navy,  including  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Sir 
George  Osborne,  spoke  and  voted  with  Fox.     Sir 
John  Miller  observed  that  no  man  could  doubt 
Lord  Howe's  integrity,  though  they  might  doubt 
his  judgment.     He  considered  his  lordship  as  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  abilities  in  his  profes- 
sion,  for  his  integrity  and  his  justice;  but  he 
lamented  that  during  the  residence  of  the  noble 
lord  at  the  admiralty-^though  he  believed  him  to  be 
as  honest  and  as  brave  a  man  as  any  that  existed, 
and  to  whose  conduct  and  command  he  would 
most  freely  confide  that  fleet  that  should  fight  for 
the  last  stake  of  the  country — a  precedent  should 
be  attempted  to  be  established  which  had  irritated 
and  disgusted  every  seaman   of  Great  Britain, 
except  only  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  profession  who 
had  seats  in  that  House.     Admiral  Lord  Hood 
said  that  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  stood  high 
in  the  opinion  of  his  profession  as  a  brave  and  skilfd 
officer — he  was  unimpeached  in  honour  and  unim- 
peached  in  integrity — ^it  was  not  likely,  therefore^ 
that  his  conduct  could  have  been  actuated  by  any 
indirect  motive-~nay,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
imagine  that  an  officer  who  had  trodden  the  deck 
of  honour  could,   upon    his    holding  the  naval 
administration,  plunge  into  the  sink  of  corruption. 
Mr.  Grenville  said  no  man  had  attempted  to  sug- 
gest that  the  first  lord  had  been  influenced  by  any 
improper  motive  in  the  late  promotions.     This, 
indeed,  was  the  firm  belief  of  every  man  that 
knew  the  truly  noble  character  of  Lord  Howe. 
The  Devonshire  squire's  motion  was  negatived, 
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but  by  an  uButually  gmall  majority**4h6  numbera 
being^  only  150  againat  184.  Apparently  en» 
couraged  by  thia  narrow  division,  Baatard,  on  the 
29th  of  the  aame  month,  reproduced  hia  motion  in 
another  ahape,  and  was  aeconded  by  Sir  William 
MoleBirorth ;  but  thia  time  the  majority  againat 
him  mraa  conaiderably  greater,  though  far  from 
bemg  80  great  aa  might  have  been  expected — the 
numbera  being  220  againat  160.  We  auapect  that 
the  firm,  conacientioua,  and  unaccommodating 
character  of  Lord  Howe  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
-with  swelling  the  minority  to  ao  unaccountable  a 
size.  Hia  lordahip  reaigned  in  aome  diaguat,  not 
leas  ^with  miniatera  than  with  parliament,  very  aoon 
after  theae  debatea.  To  hia  friend,  Commiaaioner 
Fanshaw,  Howe  made  no  aecret  of  the  feelinga 
which  had  induced  him  to  quit  office.  He  aaid  he 
had  conaented  to  take  office  along  with  a  party 
who  had  pledged  themaelvea  to  each  other  and  to 
the  public  to  economy;  but  that,  whenever  he 
wished  to  carry  economy  into  practice,  he  found 
himself  constantly  thwarted  and  oppoaed.  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  aaid,  made  no  requiaitiona  for  naval  pa« 
tronage;  but  Mr.  Dundas  complained  he  could 
never  obtain  any  appointments  from  the  admiralty 
far  hii  Scotch  connexions  and  dependents^  and 
v>as  continually  carrying  his  complaints  of  this 
intractable  rigidity  to  the  premier,  "  Mr.  Pitt," 
said  Howe,  ^*  talked  of  economy,  but  I  practised 
it."  There  ia  something  aignificant,  too,  and 
something  that  interferes  with  &e  idea  of  the  pre- 
mier's disintereatednesa  and  indifiPerence  about 
naval  patronage,  in  the  choice  made  of  a  aucceaaor 
to  Howe.  Thia  aucceaaor  waa  that  moat  unfortu- 
nate  land^officer  and  respectable  piece  of  medio* 
crity  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Pitt*a  elder  brother. 
A  month  after  Howe's  retirement  the  king  showed 
his  sense  of  hia  aervicea  by  raising  him  in  the 
peerage  from  a  viscount  to  an  earl ;  and  two  years 
later,  when  England  waa  called  upon  to  put  forth 
her  strength  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  Spain, 
the  first  man  thought  of  for  command  waa  Earl 
Howe. 

In  various  waya  India  and  ita  concema  occupied 
the  House  for  a  considerable  part  of  thia  aeaaion. 
In  the  preceding  year,  when  a  war  with  France 
waa  apprehended,  and  considered  by  many  aa  in* 
evitable,  the  board  of  control  had  resolved  to  send 
four  additional  regiments  to  India  in  the  com- 
pany'a  ships,  and  thia  had  been  unanimously  ap* 
proved  by  the  court  of  directora.  Buf  when  the 
alarm  blew  over,  and  pacific  declarations  had  been 
exchanged  with  France,  the  gentlemen  in  Leaden- 
hall-atreet  thought  that  the  additional  regimenta 
were  not  required,  and  that  if  the  government 
wiahed  to  send  them,  it  ought  to  defray  Uie  charges, 
and  pay  and  provide  for  them  when  in  India. 
Ministers  certainly  did  wish  to  send  them — they 
were  desirous,  in  fact,  of  forming  a  permanent 
establiahment  of  king'a  troopa  in  thoae  distant 
possessions — but  they  did  not  wish  to  pay  for 
them.  The  board  of  control  and  the  directors 
were  again  at  issue.     The  directora  quoted  the  act 


of  1181,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  company 
was  bound  to  pay  for  such  troops  only  aa  should 
be  sent  out  at  their  own  requisition.  The  board  of 
control  quoted  the  act  of  1'784,  by  which  they  were 
invested  with  the  power  to  aend  troops,  and,  in 
caae  of  the  company  refusing  to  pay  Uiem  when 
sent,  to  defray  the  expenses  out  of  their  territorial 

EOBsesaiona,      The   company  consulted   eminent 
twyers ;  and  ministers,  being  evidently  doubtful 
of  the  law  aa  it  stood,  brought  in  a  bifl  to  settle 
the  queation  and  establish  the  right  they  claimed. 
Pitt  himaelf  moved  in  the  House  on  tne  25th  of 
February  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  declaratory 
of  the  intention  of  the  act  of  1784.     He  said  it 
waa  incomprehensible  to  him  how  respectable  men 
of  the  law  could  have  questioned  the  interpreta-* 
tion  of  the  statute  of  1784;  that  ^'iu  his  mind 
nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  that  there  was 
no  one  atep  that  could  have  been  taken  previous  to 
passing  the  act  of  1784  by  the  court  of  directors 
touching  die  military  and  political  concerns  of 
^ndia,  and  also  the  collection,  management,  and 
application  of  the  revenues  of  the  territorial  pos* 
aessions,  that  the  commissioners  of  the  board  of 
control  had  not  now  a  right  to  take  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  and  authority  vested  in  them  by  the 
act  of  1784."    This  was  the  same  as  declaring 
that  no  power  was  lefl  to  the  directors,  and  that 
all  power  was  absorbed  by  the  board  of  control  or 
by  miniatera  themselves.     And  yet  Pitt  himsdf 
had  declared  in  1784  that  it  waa  not  his  intention, 
or  the  meaning  of  the  bill,  to  impair  the  power  of 
the  court  of  directors,  but  only  to  define  and  regu- 
late it.     The  magnates  in  Leadenhall-street  must 
by  thia  time  have  sighed  for  Fox's  bill.     Dundas, 
as  became  his  functions  aa  leading  member  of  the 
board  of  control,  employed  more  comprehensive 
language  even  than  that  of  the  premier,  affirming 
that  by  the  act  of  1784  the  board  of  control  might, 
if  it  chose,  devote  the  whole  revenue  of  India  to 
the  purpose  of  its  defence,  without  leaving  the 
company  a  single  rupee!    As  doubts,  however, 
had  been  entertained,  he  thought  the  best  way  of 
meeting  them  would  be  by  the  special  act  now 
proposed.     The  opposition  maintained  that  this 
proceeding  was  highly  unparliamentary ;  that  the 
opinion  of  counsel,  taken  perhaps  upon  an  imper* 
feet  state  of  the  case,  was  not  sufficient  ground  for 
a  declaratory  bill ;  that,  if  such  a  practice  were  to 
obtain,  declaratory  acts  would  be  multiplied  ad  in- 
Jiniium;  that  the  legislature  ought  never  to  have 
recourse  to  such  an  expedient,  except  when  the 
wording  of  an  act  was  so  ambiguous  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  explanation,  or  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  clashing  judgments  of  courts,  or  doubts  ex- 
pressed by  judges  from   the  bench,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  legislature  to  propound  anew  its 
own  meaning ;  that  in  all  other  cases  parliament, 
by  making  declaratory  bills  upon  previous  acts, 
would  quit  ita  legislative  and  assume  a  judicial 
capacity,  and,  as  in  the  present  case,  would  decide 
in  a  cause  in  which  it  was,  in  some  respects,  intef 
rested  as  a  party,  and  would  be  a  gainer  by  it« 
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decision.  If  tHe  minister,  instead  of  submitting 
the  claim  of  government  to  a  legal  decision,  was 
resolved  to  supersede  the  question  by  an  extraor* 
dinary  declaration  of  parliament,  what  was  it  but 
to  declare  that  he  chose  to  remove  the  cause  from 
the  courts  of  law,  where  he  knew  he  could  have 
no  undue  influence,  into  the  two  Houses  of  Par^ 
liament,  where  he  knew,  and  every  one  else  knew, 
that  he  had  an  influence,  and  a  great  one  ?  Surely 
such  proceedings  would  amount  to  manifest  and 
violent  oppression.  It  was  further  argued  that  the 
measure  proposed  was  liable  to  many  political  ob- 
jections, and  might  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  the 
very  worst  purposes.  A  minister,  strong  in  his 
majority,  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  granting  new  powers,  in  doubtful  and 
ambiguous  words,  and  with  clauses  that  had  a 
double  meaning — ^he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  introduce  this  bill  with  a  general  declaration 
of  its  moderate  principles  and  a  sacred  regard  to 
the  rights  which  it  was  intended  to  control.  By 
these  means  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned 
might  be  obtained,  and  the  alarm  and  unpopularity 
avoided ;  and  then,  when  greater  powers  were  as- 
sumed than  were  ever  supposed  to  be  granted,  the 
minister  might  sweep  away  all  objections  and 
doubts  by  a  high,  over-ruling  stretch  of  parlia- 
mentary authority,  and  declare  that  what  he  con- 
tended for  was  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was 
quite  evident,  they  urged,  that  something  of  this 
sort  had  happened  in  the  present  case;  that 
the  company  had  been  deluded  into  a  consent 
to  the  bill  of  1184;  and  that  the  minister,  having 
obtained  that  consent,  was  now  endeavouring  to 
put  his  own  construction  upon  the  act.  Mr. 
Baring,  as  a  party  interested,  said  that,  when 
the  bill  of  1784  was  in  agitation,  it  had  not 
been  intimated  to  the  directors  that  it  gave  any 
such  power  to  the  board  of  control  as  ministers 
were  now  contending  for ;  and  that,  if  the  directors 
had  so  understood  the  bill,  they  would  not  have 
given  their  support  to  it,  as  they  would  have  seen 
it  tended  to  annihilate  the  company,  and  deprive 
them  of  all  their  rights  and  powers.  After  a  long 
debate  leave  for  bringing  in  the  Declaratory  Bill 
was  granted  without  a  division.  On  its  second 
reading,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  heard  against  it  by  their  counsel,  Mr. 
Erskine  and  Mr.  Rouse.  The  counsel  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  construction  now  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  the  act  of  1784  was  contrary  to  its  true 
and  original  meaning ;  that  such  construction  would 
vest  in  the  board  of  control  powers  injurious  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  company,  and  of  a  dan- 
gerous political  nature.  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  some 
other  members  who  had  voted  with  the  minister, 
declared  that  they  supported  him  at  the  time  from 
a  conviction  that  the  bill  contained  no  such  powers 
as  were  now  claimed,  for  otherwise  they  would 
never  have  voted  for  it ;  that  the  construction  at- 
tempted to  be  put  upon  it  by  this  new  declaratory 
bill  made  it  as  obnoxious  as  Mr.  Fox's  bill — with 
only  this  difference,  that  in  Fox's  bill  all  was  open  I 


and  without  disguise,  whereas  Pitt's  bill  would 
work  out  its  object  by  fraud  and  dissimulation. 
Mr.  Powys  said  that  in  1784  the  House  had  no 
idea  that  any  such  meaning  would  be  attempted  to 
be  given  to  Pitt's  bill ;  and  that,  if  the  House  had 
conceived  anything  of  the  kind,  the  bill  would  have 
been  rejected.  Colonel  Barr^  whose  ardour  was 
cooled  by  years  and  the  pension  of  3000/.,  affirmed 
that,  having  asked  at  the  time  one  of  the  directoiB 
why  they  had  suffered  the  bill  to  pass  unresisted, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  their  concurrence,  the 
director  had  admitted  that  the  bill  darkly  and  ta- 
citly conveyed  powers  to  the  board  of  control  as 
hostile  to  tiie  rights  of  the  company  as  Mr.  Fox's 
bill,  but  that  they  had  a  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration which  introduced  it,  and  had  no  doubt  of 
their  exercising  those  powers  with  gentleness  and 
moderation.  If  the  directors  had  acted  upon  any 
such  persuasion  they  must  have  been  insane ;  but 
Mr.  Baring,  who  was  one  of  the  directors,  and  a 
better  authority  in  these  matters  than  Barr^,  de- 
clared that  the  directors  had  never  so  understood 
Pitt's  bill,  or  foreseen  the  powers  which  would  be 
claimed  by  the  board  of  control.  Fox  followed 
Barn^  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  company 
had  submitted  to  worse  terms  from  Pitt  than  any 
that  were  included  in  his  own  much-abused  bill. 
"  It  will  now,"  said  Fox,  "  no  longer  be  cla- 
moured through  the  country  that  I  am  the  violator 
of  chartered  rights,  or  the  usurper  of  the  powers  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Hiud  the  right  honour- 
able gentieman  (Pitt)  acted  in  the  same  open  way 
in  ]  783  as  he  does  now,  all  that  abuse  which  I 
have  sustained,  all  that  clamour  that  has  been  ex- 
cited, all  that  popular  frenzy  which  disgraced  the 
kingdom  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  never 
would  have  been  provoked."  The  opposition  also 
contended  that  this  new  or  declaratory  bill  would 
leave  at  the  mercy  of  ministers  all  the  money  the 
company  possessed  either  in  India  or  in  England, 
so  that  tiie  very  trade  of  the  company  might  be  in- 
terrupted or  annihilated  whenever  the  government 
should  be  very  poor  or  very  rapacious.  It  was  idle 
to  talk  of  the  commercial  powers  of  the  company 
being  lefl  undisturbed,  if  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer could  withdraw  that  capital  without  which 
commerce  has  no  powers.  Strong  objections  were 
likewise  urged  against  the  particular  measure 
which  had  brought  on  the  struggle  between  the 
directors  and  the  board  of  control.  Colonel  Barr^ 
Colonel  Fullarton,  Mr.  Baring,  and  several  other 
members  said  that  it  would  have  been  much  more 
just,  and  a  great  deal  more  economical,  to  have 
suffered  the  company  to  raise  four  regiments,  or  to 
have  sent  over  2400  men,  which  were  wanting  to 
complete  the  king's  regiments  already  in  India, 
than  to  send  out  four  new  regiments  of  king's 
troops ;  that  it  was  besides  impolitic,  and  tended 
to  produce  confusion  in  the  company's  government 
in  India,  to  put  the  power  of  the  sword  into  two 
hands,  and  create  jealousy  and  disgust  in  the  minds 
of  the  officers  in  the  company's  service.  They 
contended  that  administration  had  adopted  the 
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measure  proposed  only  with  the  view  of  extending 
their  own  influence  and  patronage  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  commands   and  commissions.      Colonel 
Barr<$  remarked  that,  before  this  plan  for  sending 
out  king's  troops,  ministers  had  contended  that 
there  were  already  troops  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  in  India,  and  had  forced  the  directors  to 
adopt  that  opinion  :  "  but,"  added  he,  "  I   have 
long  seen,  and  I  now  see  more  distinctly,  a  system 
of  patronage,  a  settled  and  digested  plan  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  business.     It  is  a  regular  pro- 
gressive plan  to  grasp  all  the  patronage  of  the  com- 
pany, in  order  to  use  it  in  parliament.*'     Barre 
conjured  the  House  to  look  about  them;  declaring 
that  if  the  present  bill  passed  a  fatal  stab  would  be 
given  to  the  constitution.    In  the  last  place,  doubts 
were  started  whether  it  were  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  to  allow  the  board  of 
control  to  keep  up  an  army  of  king's  troops  in 
India  to  any  amount  they  chose,  and  take  pay- 
ment for  them  from  the  company's  territorial  re- 
venues, and  without  vote  of  parliament,  it  being 
declared  that  the  king  could  have  no  troops  but 
those  for  which  parliament  annually    voted  the 
money.     It  was  represented  that,  if  the  board  of 
control  should  be  allowed  to  touch  any  part  of  the 
territorial  revenues,  there  was  no  knowing  how 
far  they  might  go,  or  how  great  might   be  the 
influence  they  would  obtain;    and   Sheridan  re- 
minded the  House  that  those  revenues  amounted 
to  nine  millions  sterling!     On  the  other  side,  Pitt 
urged  that  he  had  done  nothing  by  stealth ;  that  it 
was  the  declared  intention  of  the  act  of  1784  to 
transfer  the  government  of  India  from  the  board  of 
directors  to  the  board  of  control ;  and  that  he  had 
never  held  a  language  which  admitted  of  any  other 
interpretation :   that  all  the  fears  and  doubts  ex- 
pressed were  visionary ;  and  that,  in  order  to  do 
much  good  and  prevent  much  harm,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  influence  of  the  crown  should  be  felt 
in  India.     Dundas  reminded  the  House  that  the 
board  of  control  had  already  exercised  the  right  of 
paying  the  troops  out  of  the  territorial  revenues  : 
thus,  in   1785,  when   the  pay  of  the  army  was 
greatly  in  arrear,  and  when  the  troops  in  conse- 
quence were  almost  in  a  state  of  revolt  and  mutiny, 
the  board  of  control  had  sent  out  orders  to  post- 
pone payments  of  every  other  description,  and  ap- 
ply the  company's  money  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  army.     He  insisted  that  without  the  powers  in 
question  the  board  of  control  would  be  but  a  use- 
less institution,  and  that,  as  the  members  of  the 
board  of  control  were  responsible  to  parliament  for 
all  their  doings,  there  could  be  no  great  danger  of 
their  doing  wrong,  let  their  powers  be  as  exten- 
sive as  thev  might.     Pitt  ventured  to  say  that  he 
thought  all  the  troops  in  India  of  whatsoever  de- 
scription ought  to  belong  to  the  king ;  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  two  establishments,  one  the  king's 
and  the  other  the  company's;    and  that  it  was 
really  in  preparation  for  this  reform  that  he  was 
now  sending  out  the  four  regiments.     As  to  the 
coastitutionid  question  about  keeping  troops  on  foot 
you  II. 


whose  pay  was  not  annually  voted  by  parliament, 
he  said  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Mutiny 
Act — the  only  positive  laws  we  had  on  the  subject 
— ^referred  to  troops  within  the  realm,  and  were, 
besides,  somewhat  vague  in  their  wording.  In- 
deed, he  thought  that  one  of  the  advantages  at- 
tending the  present  question  would  be  to  draw 
attention  to  that  important  but  defective  part  of 
constitutional  law ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive from  any  quarter  suggestions  upon  that  head, 
as  also  respecting  the  best  means  of  preventing 
any  abuse  to  which  the  army  and  the  patronage  of 
India  might  be  liable.  Stilly  however,  this  decla- 
ratory act  seemed  so  diflerent  from  the  opinions 
Pitt  had  expressed  in  1783  and  in  1784,  and  the 
suspicions  excited  by  it  were  so  violent,  that  he 
saw  his  great  majorities  sliding  away  from  him. 
The  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was  carried,  on 
the  5th  of  March,  only  by  182  against  125,  Two 
days  after,  when  the  bill  was  to  be  brought  up,  ho 
rose  and  said  himself  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
move  for  its  being  recommitted,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  insertion  of  some  salutary  checks  on  the  send- 
ing of  troops  to  India  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, and  on  any  improper  application  of  the 
territorial  revenues.  On  the  10th  the  bill  was 
recommitted,  and  Pitt  moved  four  additional 
clauses: — 1.  To  limit  the  number  of  forces,  for 
the  payment  of  which  the  board  of  control  were 
empowered  to  issue  their  orders  to  8045  men  of 
the  king's  troops,  and  12,200  men  of  European 
forces  in  the  company*s  service;  2.  To  prevent 
the  board  from  increasing  the  salary  of  any  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  company,  unless  such  increase 
should  be  proposed  by  the  directors,  and  laid  be- 
fore parliament;  3.  To  prevent  the  board  from 
ordering  the  payment  of  any  extraordinary  allow- 
ance to  any  person  on  account  of  services  per- 
formed in  India,  except  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  directors  and  parliament;  4,  To  oblige  the 
directors  to  lay  annually  before  parliament  an  ac- 
count of  the  produce  of  all  their  revenues,  and  of 
all  their  disbursements.  These  clauses  were  agreed 
to  without  debate.  But  resistance  to  the  bill  was 
not  yet  over.  On  the  third  reading  on  the  14th 
of  March  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Wyndham,  John 
Anstruther,  Francis,  Bastard,  Martin,  and  others 
spoke  strongly  against  the  whole  bill,  endeavouring 
to  show,  by  various  arguments,  that  it  was  unparlia- 
mentary, illogical,  and  illegal.  Sir  Grey  Cooper  said 
that  the  bill  had  come  out  from  the  committee  even 
more  unparliamentary  in  its  form  than  it  was  be- 
fore^ that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and 
principle  of  declaratory  bills  to  superadd  to  the 
declaration  of  what  was  and  is  law  explanatory 
clauses,  qualifications,  and  restraints ;  and  that,  if 
the  present  bill  passed  the  House,  it  would  have 
the  eflect  of  declaring  that  certain  powers  had  been, 
vested  in  the  board  of  control,  and  yet  not  vested 
without  certain  conditions  which  previously  had 
not  had  existence.  Sir  Grey  added,  that  the  new 
clauses  proposed  by  the  minister  to  cover  his  rear 
vrere preposterous  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  word; 
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they  were  in  their  nature  antecedent  to  the  decla- 
ratory bill,  and  ought  to  have  made  a  part  of  the 
act  to  be  explained,  if  that  act  really  intended  to 
give  the  extraordinary  powers  which  this  declara- 
tory bill  assumed,  but  which  the  omission  of  these 
clauses  clearly  proved  that  it  did  not  give.  Scott, 
afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  A.ddington,  afterwards  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Hardinge,Thomton,  one 
of  the  directors,  Rolle,  and  others,  defended  the  bill, 
and  the  motives  and  plans  of  Pitt  in  his  great  bill 
of  1784;  and  the  third  reading  was  carried,  though 
by  a  majority  of  only  54,  which  at  this  time  was 
considered  a  small  majority.  In  the  Lords  the  mi- 
nisterial preponderance  was  more  visible,  yet  there 
too  the  declaratory  bill  was  warmly  opposed.  Lord 
Porchester  moved  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
should  be  taken  upon  the  construction  and  meaning 
of  the  India  Bill  of  1784.  Lord  Hawkesbury 
(lately  Mr.  Jenkinson)  said  that  this  would  produce 
unnecessary  delay  and  enormous  expense  to  the 
company,  whose  ships  were  detained  in  port,  and 
might  lose  their  voyage  for  the  present  year.  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  considerably 
more  than  two  to  one,  as  was  also  a  motion  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  deferring  the  second 
reading  a  week,  agreeably  to  the  prayer  of  a  peti- 
tion which  he  presented  from  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  stock.  The  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  expressed  his  utmost  astonishment  that  any 
man  who  recollected  what  had  passed  in  that 
House  in  the  years  1783  and  1784,  in  debating 
the  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  bill  of  the 
present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  could  contend 
for  a  moment  that  the  powers  or  principles  of  the 
present  bill  were  contained  in  [^that  of  1784.  He 
showed  that  their  lordships  had  rejected  Mr.  Fox's 
bill  upon  the  ground  that  it  contained  such  powers 
and  principles ;  and  yet  the  very  act  which  they 
afterwards  passed  in  1784,  as  now  attempted  to  be 
explained,  contained  the  very  same  principles 
which  had  been  so  much  reprobated  in  Mr.  Fox's 
bill.  If  there  was  to  be  a  preference,  he,  for  his 
part,  would  have  preferred  that  bill  which  gave  the 
government  of  India  to  parliament  for  four  years. 
By  this  time  it  would  have  expired.  But,  if  the 
powers  proposed  should  once  be  given  to  the  crown, 
what  time' and  exertion  would  not  be  required  to 
restore  it,  or  to  keep  within  due  bounds  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  when  all  the  patronage  of 
India  would  be  added  to  that  influence !  As  a 
proof  that  ministers  had  invidiously  concealed 
their  design — if  they  had  ever  really  conceived  the 
idea  of  stretching  the  act  of  1784  to  its  present 
extent — ^the  marquess  quoted  a  pamphlet  published 
by  Mr.  Pulteney  at  the  time,  which  ministers  them- 
selves avowedly  dispersed  all  over  the  kingdom,  as 
containing  sentiments  which  they  wished  to  be  . 
.  considered  as  the  principles  of  their  conduct.  Mr. 
Pulteney,  he  said,  had  on  a  very  late  occasion 
clearly  proved  the  sense  in  which  he  had  under- 
stood the  bill  of  1784.  His  lordship^  concluded 
with  objecting  that  this  declaratory  bill,  in  some 
measure,  decided  a  point  hitherto  left  suspended, 


namely,  the  public  right  to  the  territorial  ponet- 
sions  in  India.  He  allowed  that  some  decision 
upon  that  point  must  soon  be  made,  and  a  general 
system  for  the  government  of  India  adopted.  He 
was  ready  to  enter  into  a  cool  discussion  of  that 
most  import^t  system;  but  he  could  not  think 
that  they  ought  to  place  so  implicit  a  confidence  in 
the  profound  wisdom  and  great  experience  of  his 
majesty's  present  ministers  as  blindly  and  precipi- 
tately to  adopt  all  their  projects.'  The  third 
reading  was,  however,  carried  by  71  ag^nst  28. 
The  Dukes  of  Portland,  Devonshire,  and  Bedford, 
Lords  Carlisle,  Porchester,  Derby,  Sandwich, 
Loughborough,  Fitzwilliam,  and  six  other  lords, 
signed  a  long  and  powerfully  expressed  protest. 

Some  debates  took  place  on  a  proposal  made  by 
ministers  to  incorporate  in  the  army  a  newly-raiaed 
corps  of  military  artificers,  and  to  render  the  same 
liable  to  military  law  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutiny  Act.  In  both  Houses  a  laudable  jealousy 
was  shown  of  any  extension  of  the  military  code : 
but  from  the  nature  of  their  services  it  was  proper 
that  these  artificers  should  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  army ;  and  a  clause  to  that  effect  was  in* 
serted  in  the  Mutiny  Bill  of  the  year.  In  opening 
the  budget  for  the  year  Pitt  spoke  in  a  very  cheer- 
ful and  hopeful  tone  about  improvements  in  various 
branches  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the  susceptibility 
of  improvement  in  some  other  branches.  Sir 
Grey  Cooper,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  improvement  was  inconsiderable  and 
the  hope  illusory.  Fox  made  another  attempt  for 
the  repeal  of  the  shop-tax,  but  was  out-voted  by 
141  against  98. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  several 
petitions  had  been  presented  to  parliament  against 
the  slave-trade  altogether,  or  for  a  more  humane 
treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Africans  that  were 
made  slaves  and  carried  to  the  West  India  islands. 
In  England,  as  in  America,  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  taken  the  first  step  in  this  direction :  but  they 
had  been  followed  by  Englishmen  of  all  sects  and 
classes ;  the  subject  had  been  taken  up  by  orators, 
popular  poets  and  other  writers;  and,  by  degrees, 
a  strong  feeling,  wide  and  general  enough  to  be 
called  a  national  feeling,  had  been  created  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Ramsay*  had  published  his  ''  Essay 
on  the  Treatment  of  and  Traffic  in  Slaves,"  which 
had  made  a  great  sensation;  Mr.  Thomas  Clark- 
son  had  published  his  "  Essay  on  the  Slavery  of 
the  Human  Species,"  which  had  made  a  still 
deeper  impression ;   and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  encou- 

•  Raiiitay,  who  took  the  field  early,  end  who  oontribated  metc- 
rlaUy  to  the  national  excitement,  wlthoat  which  nothing  would  have 
been  done,  had  been  a  eurgeon  in  the  navy,  and  had  ttnved  oq  boaid 
f^ir  Charlee  Middletun's  ship.  When  Sir  Charles  went  to  the  We«t 
India,  a  good  many  years  before  the  preeent  period,  Ramaay  marriOTl 
a  lady  of  Si.  Kitt's,  settled  for  eome  bme  on  tliat  island.  Quitted  ihe 
na\7  and  hi«  old  profession,  and  entered  the  church.  Alter  eome 
time  he  received  a  presentation  to  the  living  of  Teston.  near  Mmids- 
tone.  apparenUv  through  Lady  Middleton.  to  whose  fHend  Hit. 
Bouvene  the  advowson  belonged.  He  came  home  and  setUed  on 
that  pleasant  spot,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  ladies. 
During  his  residence  in  St.  Kitt's  he  bad  Iteen  greatly  ahoclied  by 
the  condition  of  tlie  slaves  and  the  horror*  of  the  slave-trade;  and 
now  his  descriptions  worked  upon  Uie  feelings  of  the  t«^  ladies,  who, 
reacting  on  him.  urged  liim  to  write  his  Enay,— Letter  J^  tM  late 
C.  /.  Latnhet  at  gwn  m  X{/%  (^fFUher^mt  by  ^»  Soa«. 
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raged  and  aided  by  many  warm  religious  friends, 
Bad  determined  to  devote  his  parliamentary  life  to 
this  one  great  subject.      "  Gk)d  Almighty/*  sa^ 
the  devout  orator  in  his  private  journal,  '*  had  set 
before  me  two  great  objects — ^the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade  and  the  reformation  of  manners."* 
With  this  conviction  on  his  mind,  Wilberforce  had 
laboured  hard  to  inspire  the  colder  nature  of  his 
iriend  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with  some  of 
his  own  warmth,  and  he  had  had  many  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Grenville  and  other 
members  of  the  government,  as  also  with  the  leading 
men  in  parliament,  in  both  Houses  and  of  both  par- 
ties. A  society  of  twelve  opulent  London  merchants 
and  bankers,  including  the  excellent  Thornton,  and 
having  for  their  chairman  the  philanthropic  Gran- 
ville Sharpe,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee, and  had  adopted  measures  in  order  to  raise 
funds  and  collect  the  information  necessary.     The 
society  had  increased  rapidly,  and  committees  had 
been  established  or  subscriptions  raised  in  Man- 
chester and  other  great  towns.     Lady  Middleton, 
wife  of  Sir  Charles  Middleton  (afterwards  Lord 
Barham),  Mrs.  Bouverie,  and  other  ladies,  had 
been  exerting  themselves  for  many  months  in  pro- 
curing converts  and  subscribers,  and  with  a  zeal 
and  success  scarcely  known  except  to  ladies.  With 
thirty  petitions  lying  on  th^  table,  Pitt  was  induced 
to  consent  to  issue,  in  the  month  of  February  of  the 
present  year,  a  summons  to  certain  members  of  the 
privy  council,  to  examine,  as  a  board  of  trade,  the 
state  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Africa. 
The  first  witnesses  heard  by  the  privy  council  were 
some  whom  the  African  merchants  had  deputed, 
and  who  endeavoured  to  prove  not  only  the  absolute 
necessity,  but  the  absolute  humanity,  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Counter  evidence  was  procured  by  Granville 
Sharpe  and  the  London  committee,  it  having  been 
previously  determined  that  the  London  committee 
should  alone  appear,  whilst  the  leaders  of  the  cause 
should    direct  their  movements    for   a  while  in 
secrecy.f      Wilberforce,   however,   undertook    to 
bring  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  this  session.     As  he  was  member  for  one  of  the 
greatest  counties  in  the  kingdom,  the  known  close 
friend  of  the  prime  minister,  an  admirable  speaker, 
and  a  man  universally  esteemed,  the  matter  could 
scarcely  be  in  better  hands,  nor  could  a  better  be- 
ginning have  been  easily  made.     But  Wilberforce 
fell  ill,  retired  to  Bath,  and  left  the  motion  to  be 
made  by  the  premier,  who  was  solicited  thereto  not 
merely  by  his  friend,  but  by  Granville  Sharpe  and 
the  London  committee.     It  was  on  the  9th  of  May 
thaf  Pitt  rose  in  his  place,  and,  after  mentioning  the 
bad  state  of  health  of  his  friend,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution — "  That  this  House  will,  early  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  proceed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  slave-trade 
complained   of  in  the  petitions  presented  to  the 
House,  and  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done  thereupon." 

*  Journal,  as  qnoted  in  Lire  by  liu  Sons.  The  date  of  the  cntr>'  is 
October  the  28th,  1787. 

i  Letter  ftom  SIf  Charles  Middletun,  as  cited  in  Life  of  Wilber- 
force. 


He  added,  that  before  the  next  session  the  inquiry 
instituted  by  the  privy  council  would  be  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  facilitate  the  in- 
vestigation, and  enable  the  House  to  proceed  to  a 
decision,  founded  equally  upon  principles  of  huma- 
nity, justice,  and  policy.     Burke,  who,  it  is  said, 
had  thought  of  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade  eight  years  before,  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  delay  now  proposed  ;  and  Fox  exclaimed  that 
he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  immediate 
abolition.    Both  Burke  and  Fox  declared  that  they 
were  willing  and  prepared  to  have  taken  up  the 
business  themselves,  and  that  they  had  given  way 
to  another  honourable  member,  not  only  from  a 
deference  to  his  abilities  and  his  known  humanity, 
but  on  account  of  the  influence  he  was  supposed  to 
have  with  his  majesty's  ministers  in  that  House. 
They  lamented  the  cause  of  that  gentleman's  ab- 
sence, but  thought  that  earlier  notice  might  have 
been  given,  in  order  to  enable  the  House  to  come 
to  some  decision,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  planters 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves.     But  what  called  for 
their  more  severe  reprobation  was,  the  proposition 
to  wait  the  report  of  the  privy  council :  against  the 
practice   of  the  House  in  this  way  devolving  its 
proper  duties-  upon  committees  of  the  members  of 
the  government  they  both  strongly  protested.     It 
was  the  duty  of  that  House  to  advise  the  king, 
and  not  to  ask  or  wait  for  his  advice.     This  was 
an  essential  principle  of  the  constitution.     They 
therefore  cautioned  the  House  to  beware  of  com- 
mittees of  the  privy  council,  as  they  valued  their 
functions,  their  honour,  and  their  dignity.     If  they 
suffered  the  business  of  the  House  to  be  done  by 
the  privy  council  they  would  abdicate  their  trust, 
and  make  way  for  an  entire  abolition  of  their  func- 
tions.    If  they  neglected  the  petitions  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  left  inquiries  upon  them  and  other 
steps  to  be  made  by  ministers  in  privy  council, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  proper  uses  of  parlia- 
ments ;  and  the  next  thing  would  be  that  minis- 
ters would  bringdown  the  edicts  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil merely  to  be   registered  after  the  fashion  of 
French  parliaments.     Sir  William  Dolben  called 
the  attention  of  the  House,  not  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  negroes  on  the  African  coast,  nor  to  their  suf- 
ferings from  the  planters  in  the  West  India  islands, 
but  to  that  intermediate  state  of  tenfold  misery 
which  they  suffered  on  their  voyage  from  the  coast 
to  the  West  Indies.     This,  he  said,  called  for  an 
immediate  remedy,  for  if  they  waited  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session  an  average  often  thou- 
sand lives  would  be  sacrificed,   as  hundreds   of 
thousands  had  been  sacrificed  before,  in  close  and 
horrid  slave-ships!     Sir  William  had  evidently 
been  devoting  much  time  to  the  subject,  for  he 
stated  many  facts,  and  declared  that  he  had  wit- 
nesses ready  to  be  called  to  the  bar  who  would 
prove  that  the  horrible  voyages  of  the  slave-ships 
were  scarcely  less  destructive,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  to  the  British  seamen  than  to  the  poor 
negroes.^     He  wished,  therefore,  that  this  part  of 

•  "  Some  of  our  prmclpal  aupportert,"  says  Wilberforce,  **  one  of 
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the  subject  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in- 
stantly;   and  that   some  regulations    should    be 
adopted  for  restraining  the  captains  from  taking 
above  a  certain  number  of  slaves  on  board,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  their  vessels,  and  for  obliging 
them  to  let  in  fresh  air  and  provide  better  accom- 
modations for  the  slaves  during  their  passage.  Pitt's 
resolution  was  agreed  to;  and  on  the  21st  of  May 
Sir  William  Dolben  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  transportation 
of  slaves.     One  of  the  most  important  regulaiions 
he  proposed  was,  that  no  ship  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  more  than  one  slave  to  each  ton  of  her  bur- 
den or  register,  or  that  a  ship  of  250  tons  should 
carry  250  slaves,  a  ship  of  300  tons  300  slaves, 
and  no  more.     On  the  26th  of  May  a  petition  was 
presented  from  the  merchants  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  stating  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  would  be  attended  with 
consequences  little  short  of  ruin  to  many  of  the 
petitioners,  who,  under  the  faith  of  parliament,  had 
embarked  in  the  trade  and  invested  their  whole  pro- 
perty therein ;  that  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  interests  and  public  revenues  of  this  country, 
and  operate  as  an  effectual  bar  to  future  commercial 
emulation  and  enterprise  ;  and  praying  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  against  the  abolition  or  restriction  of 
the  trade,  before  any  resolutions  or  bill  should  be 
passed.      Accordingly,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  coun- 
sel were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House.     These 
learned  gentlemen,  as  instructed  by  their  clients, 
endeavoured    to   prove    that    even    Sir  William 
Dolben 's   bill  would   be  ruinous    to    Liverpool; 
and  that  the  regulation  of  the  number  'of  slaves 
allowed  to  be  put  on  board  each  vessel  in  propor- 
tion to  its  tonnage  would  of  itself  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  slave-trade  and  of  all  engaged  in  it.     They 
produced  their  witnesses  to  speak  to  this  effect, 
and  to  prove  that  the  captains  of  the  ships  ought  to 
be  the  proper  judges  as  to  what  amount  of  living 
human  cargo  they  could  cram  into  their  vessels. 
But  the  only  effect  of  the  arguments  and  evidence 
was,  that  the  House  was  induced  to  allow,  instead 
of  one  ton  to  each  slave,  three  tons  to  every  five 
slaves.     (Within  a  few  years  these  unwisely  cruel 
slave  merchants  of  Liverpool  were  compelled  to 
confess  that  this  forced  sacrifice  to  humanity  had 
actually  increased  their  profits  by  decreasing  the 
rate  of  mortality  on  the  voyage  from  what  it  had 
been  in  their  crammed  and  foul  old  ships.)     Sir 
William  Dolben's  bill,  being  carried  by  consider- 
able majorities  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  taken  up  to  the  Ijords  on  the  lOih  of  June. 
There  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Admiral  Lord 
Rodney,  who  was  a  good  and  humane  man,  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  was  neither  hu- 
mane nor  good,  and  by  several  other  peers.    Their 
lordships  passed  the   bill,  but  introduced   several 

whom  wns  the  Tenerable  Sir  William  Dolben,  were  led  by  cnriosity 
to  inapeet,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  artua)  stale  of  a  slave-ship  then 
fitting  out  in  the  river.  ....  Sir  W.  Dulbcn  and  his  fVien<U  cnme 
bNck  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  de«rription  which  produced 

one  universal  Teelini;  of  pity,  shame,  and  indignation At 

once  it  was  resolved  that  such  enormities  should  not  exist  unchecked 
even  for  another  session."— X>(/Sr  by  hit  Swsm 


amendments,  which  were  considered  both  as  spoil- 
ing its  spirit,  and  as  trenching  on  the  privileges  of 
tife  Lower  House.  The  Commons  therefore  passed 
a  new  bill  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity,  and 
sent  it  up  to  the  Lords,  who  finally  concurred, 
though  by  a  reduced  majority.  The  bill  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  1 1th  of  July.  It  was  an 
immediate  and  important  benefit  to  the  English 
sailors  engaged  in  the  slave-ships,  and  to  the  poor 
Africans  that  remained  to  be  transported  year  after 
year  to  the  Western  World  ;  and  the  victory  ob- 
tained served  as  an  encouragement  to  Ramsay, 
Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Granville  Sharpe,  Thorn- 
ton, and  the  other  active  friends  of  the  blacks, 
whose  numbers  and  whose  means  continued  to  in« 
crease  rapidly. 

During  the  session  some  time  was  occupied  in 
discussing  the  claims  of  or  compensations  due  to 
the  unfortunate  American  royalists — a  long  and 
difficult  business,  which  was  not  quite  settled  even 
now.  Another  measure  of  mercy  was  a  bill  which 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  for 
granting  to  Anthony  James,  Earl  of  Newburgfa, 
grandson  of  Charles  Radcliffe,  beheaded  in  1746 
for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1115,  a  clear 
rent-charge  of  2500/.  out  of  the  estates  forfeited 
by  the  said  Charles  Radclifie,  and  his  brother 
James,  third  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  suffered 
on  the  same  account  in  1716,  which  estates  were 
now  settled  upon  Greenwich  Hospital.  Lord 
Newburgh,  whose  father  was  an  infant  at  the  time 
the  estates  were  forfeited  by  his  father's  and  uncle's 
rebellion,  had  succeeded  in  making  parliament  feel 
the  hardship  of  his  case,  and  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  as  well  as  during  the  present  reign, 
various  sums  of  money  had  been  voted  from  time 
to  time  for  his  lordship's  relief.  In  the  act  passed 
in  1784  for  restoring  the  estates  forfeited  by  the 
unhappy  attempts  in  favour  of  the  expelled  House 
of  Stuart  the  estate  of  the  Derwentwater  family 
was  not  included ;  but  an  intention  was  then  de- 
clared of  making  some  special  provision  for  the 
case.  The  only  difficulty  that  now  occurred  arose 
out  of  the  diminution  which  the  grant  would  make 
in  the  funds  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  had 
'enjoyed  the  estate  so  many  years.  Some  members 
proposed  that  the  public  should  make  good  the 
deficiency,  and  that  a  grant  should  be  voted  to  the 
hospital  to  that  amount.  But  this  was  overruled, 
as  was  also  another  proposition  to  add  100/.  to 
Lord  Newburgh's  annuity ;  and  the  bill  passed  as 
originally  framed,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  an  amiable 
and  deserving  nobleman. 

A  few  days  before  the  Christmas  holidays — on 
the  12th  of  December,  1787— Sir  Gilbert  Elliott 
had  made  good  his  promise  by  presenting  to  the 
House  six  articles  of  charges  of  various  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  late  chief  justice  of  Bengal,  &c.  (It 
was  only  within  the  few  previous  weeks  that 
the  term  late  could  be  applied  to  the  func- 
tions of  this  judge :  Sir  Elijah  had  not  been  de- 
prived  of  his  office  in  India — it  is  said  that  he 
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was  even  making  preparations  for  his  return  to 
that  country — but  on  the  10th  of  November  pre- 
ceding £lIiott'8  motion   he  had   acquaintecmhe 
court  of  directors  that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased 
to  accept  his  resignation.)      Sir  Gilbert  Elliott, 
one  of  the  most  approved  orators  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  a  long  and  impressive  speech,  in 
^'hich  he  professed  to  describe  Impey's  legal  ca- 
reer from  his  first  arrival  at  Calcutta  down  to  his 
recall  on  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
provoked -by  his  having  accepted  the  second  or 
company's  judgeship  from  Hastings — an  original 
complaint  which  occupied  but  a  small  part  of  the 
present  oration,  the  chief  objects  now  proposed 
being  to  couple  Impey  with  Hastings  in  the  guilt 
of  the  execution  of  Nuncomar^  and  of  the  Benares 
and  Oude  transactions.     As  these  subjects  had 
been  gone  over  so  recently  by  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Sheridan,  the  audience  was  neither  so  full  nor  so 
attentive  at    Sir   Gilbert's  necessary   repetitions. 
He  began  with  an  endeavour  to  show  that  he  had 
no  personal  animosity  against  the  person  accused, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  imputation  of  party 
prejudices  and  passions,  or  party  views,  as  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  had  been  declared  a  public  culprit 
by  the  voice  of  parliament  itself,  before  the  parties 
into  which  the  House  was  now  divided  had  an  ex- 
istence, and  as  the  proceedings  in  which  this  accu- 
sation originated  had  been  carried  on  by  persons 
of  all  parties,  all  descriptions,  and  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  every  one  of  the  administrations  which 
had  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of  the  last 
six  years.     Sir  Gilbert  then  paid  a  studied  tribute 
to  the  great  merits  of  Burke,  in  stepping  in  be- 
tween the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  in  India. 
"  I  need  not  name  him,"  said  he,  "  whom  we  have 
Been  for  years  devote  the  noblest  talents,  genius 
more  than  human,  the  profoundest  wisdom,  the 
most  exhaustless  labour ;  him  whom  we  have  seen 
for  years  sacrifice  the  charms  of  private  life,  the 
lures  of  fortune,  the  aims  of  ambition';  whom  we 
have  seen  provoking,  nay,  courting,  the  dangerous 
and  implacable  enmities  of  wealth  and  greatness ; 
enduring  patiently  the  scoff  of  a  corrupt  and  vul- 
gar public  ;  nay,  struggling  with  that  which  must 
have  broken  all  other  spirits,  sustained  by  a  weaker 
principle  or  a  meaner  view,  struggling  with  the 
dullness  and  the  apathy  even  of  the  virtue  of  this 
age.     Need  I  name  him  who  has  acted  this  great 
part  under  our  eyes,  in  one  uniform,  one  only,  one 
simple,  but  grand  pursuit — the  happiness  of  man- 
kind?     Thanks,  then,  to  him,   thanks  to   this 
House,  which  has  not  disdained  to  listen  to  his 
voice;  which  has  received  from  him,  and  has  at 
length  put  into  the  hands  of  Britain,  the  clue  both 
of  its  duty  and  of  its  interest  I"     Sir  Gilbert  then 
laid  down  the  axiom  that  the  proper  way  of  re- 
forming Indian  abuse  was  to  punish  some  great 
Indian  delinquent.     He  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
that  there  was  no  greater  delinquent — Hastings 
always  excepted — than  the  late  chief  justice.     He 
stated  the  nature,  the  occasion,  and  *  the  purposes 
of  the  commission  under  which  Sir  Elijah  Impey 


had  been  sent  out  to  India :  he  contended  that  in 
the  two  great  objects  committed  to  his  charge — the 
protection  of  the  company  from  the  frauds  of  their 
servant?,  and  the  protection  of  the  natives  from  the 
oppression  of  Europeans — Sir  Elijah  had,  by  cor- 
ruptly changing  sides,  added  his  new  powers  to 
the  very  force  they  were  intended  to  control,  and 
taken  an   active  part  in  the  oppressions  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  prevented.    Sir  Gilbert  ener- 
getically called  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  to 
which  body  he  himself  had  once  belonged,  to  throw 
off  from  the  nation  and  from  their  profession  the 
guilt  of  an  individual  lawyer,  by  bringing  him  to 
punishment  for  crimes  which  had  been  committed 
in  the  name  of  law.     The  articlea  of  charge  which 
he  moved  to  be  read  related — 1.  To  the  trial  and 
execution  of   Nuncomar ;    2.  To  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Elijah  in  a  cause  called  the  Patna  cause ;  3.  To 
extension  of  jurisdiction,  illegally  and    oppres- 
sively, beyond  the  intention  of  the  act  and  charter ; 
4.  To  the  Cossijurah  cause^  in  which  the  exten- 
sion of  jurisdiction   had  been  carried   out  with 
peculiar  violence;   5.  To  the  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  judge  of  the  Sudder  Dewannee  Adaulut, 
which  was  affirmed  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  not 
only  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  and  charter, 
but  fundamentally  subversive  of  all  its  material 
purposes;   6.  To  the  conduct  of   Sir  Elijah  in 
Oude  and  Benares,  where  it  was  declared  the  chief 
justice  became  the  agent  and  tool  of  Hastings. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  affirmed  that  the  conduct  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  especially  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
had  been  the  subject  of  complaint  in  India  from 
the  first  months  of  its  institution ;  that  Sir  Elijah 
was  accused,  by  a  majority  of  the  supreme  council, 
of  one  of  the  most  atrocious  of  offences  that  was  ever 
laid  to  the  account  of  man ;  and  this  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  charge.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that 
parliament  had  judged  it  proper,  on  the  report  made 
by  the  select  committee  on  the  Patna  cause,  to  ex- 
press its  sense  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  that 
judgment  by  reversing  it;   that  parliament  had 
not  only  granted  the  indemnity  desired  by  the  mem- 
bers of  council  for  resisting  the  acts  of  the  supreme 
court,  but  had  expressly  abridged  the  extravagant 
and  oppressive  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  court 
in  the  instances  comprised  in  the  third  charge^ 
which  were  similar,  though  inferior  in  magnitude, 
to  the  oci-urrences  detailed  in  the  fourth  charge ; 
that  the  House  had  recalled  Sir  Elijah  expressly 
for  having  accepted   the  office  of  judge  of  the 
Sudder  Dewannee  Adaulut,  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  fifth  charge ;  and  finally,  that  Mr.. Hastings 
was  actually  under  prosecution  by  impeachment 
for  the  very  crime  in  which  the  sixth  charge  ac- 
cused Sir  Elijah  as  accessory.     The  charges  being 
received  and  laid  upon  the  table,  they  were,  upon 
a  motion,  read  by  the  clerk  in  short,  pro  forma^ 
after  which  Sir  Gilbert  moved  that  they  should  be 
at  once  referred  to  a  committee.     This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Pitt,  who  suggested  that  the  charges 
ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  printed  and  then  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.     This 
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mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted;  and  the  4th  of 
February  (1788)  was  fixed  for  the  committee. 
On  that  day  a  petition  -was  presented  from  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  praying  to  he"  heard  in  answer  to 
the  charges,  before  the  House  proceeded  any 
further.  The  prayer  being  granted,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  Sir  Elijah  complained  that  he  had 
been  recalled  upon  one  charge,  and  was  now  ac- 
cused on  five  other  charges.  He  said  that  the 
whole  matter  of  the  four  first  articles  was  collected 
from  evidence  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  the  last  of  which  sat  in  1781 ; 
that  this  evidence  had  been  fully  discussed,  had  been 
the  subject  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  yet  had 
furnished  no  charges  against  him  at  the  time. 
He  continued  :  "  On  the  27th  of  January,  1783,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  dated 
the  8th  of  July,  1782,  which  conveyed  his  mu- 
jesty's  commands  to  me  to  return  to  this  kingdom 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  a  charge  specified  in 
an  address  which  had  been  laid  before  his  majesty 
in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1782. 
That  vote  related  only  to  the  acceptance  of  an 
office  not  agreeable  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ifig  of  the  act  13  Geo.  III.  As  the  cause  assigned 
for  my  recall  was  subsequent  to  all  the  transactions 
which  have  furnished  matter  for  these  charges,  I 
entertained  no  idea  that  anything  within  the  knoW' 
ledge  of  the  House^  prior  to  the  cause  which  had 
been  selected  as  a  charge  against  me,  would  be 
objected  to  me.  In  this  opinion  I  was  confirmed 
by  the  letters  of  my  private  friends ;  and  I  was 
thereby  induced  to  esteem  his  lordship's  letter,  so 
particularising  the  charge,  to  be  a  specific  notice 
of  the  whole  evidence  which  I  was  to  bring  with 
me  for  my  defence.  I  could  not  suspect,  when 
the  acceptance  of  an  office  had  appeared  the  most 
proper  subject  fur  prosecution,  that  an  accusation 
for  so  foul  an  offence  as  that  ascertained  in  the 
first  article  could  have  been  omitted.  Under  these 
impressions,  though  I  collected  all  possible  mate- 
rials to  defend  myself  against  the  charge  of  which 
I  had  notice,  I  did  not  bring  any  with  me  for  the 
defence  of  those  acts  v^  hich,  knowing  [them]  to  be 
legal,  and  done  in  the  necessary  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  my  duty,  /  had  no  reason  to  think 
could  ever  have  been  imputed  to  me  as  criminal, 
and  for  which  /  had  reaaon  to  think  all  intention 
of  arraigning  either  me  or  the  other  judges,  after 
the  fullest  consideration,  had  been  totally  aban- 
doned. Had  notice  been  given  me,  even  after  my 
arrival,  or  within  two  years  of  it,  that  these  charges 
would  have  been  preferred  against  me,  I  should 
have  had  full  time  to  procure  authentic  vouchers 
and  records  for  my  judicial  conduct,  and  witnesses 
to  such  other  matters  as  could  not  be  proved  by 
written  evidence.  Thus  misled  by  appearances,  I 
am  called  to  answer  those  charges  without  any 
evidence  but  that  which  I  may  be  able  to  extract 
from  the  very  materials  which  have  been  compiled 
against  me,  and  from  some  few  papers  which  I 
have  casually,  not  purposely,  brought  with  me." 
It  had  been  urged  that  the  first  article,  relating  to 


Nuncomar*B  execution,  was  supported  by  the  genc- 
ral^nse  of  mankind ;  but  he  observed  that,  before 
th^knse  of  mankind  in  general  could  be  admitted, 
it  would  be  just  to  examine  by  what  means  it  had 
been  acquired.  If  it  was  found  to  be  the  opntion 
of  the  public,  founded  on  an  impartial  statement 
of  the  facts,  on  ample  discussion  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  on  a  full  investi^tion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, its  authority  was  irresistible,  and  in  that 
case  it  might  be  truly  said  that  vox  populi  est  rox 
Dei,  But,  if  partial  representations  had  been  laid 
before  the  public ;  if  one  side  of  the  question  only 
had  been  stated;  if  no  inquiry  had  been  made 
into  the  facts ;  if  it  turned  out  that  the  public  had 
been  abused  and  misled ;  then  the  public  opinion 
would  be  of  no  value,  and  to  give  weight  to  it 
would  be  to  deliver  up  the  lives,  properties,  and 
fame  of  the  best  men  to  the  rage  of  partisans  and 
the  virulence  of  libellers,  the  base  and  mercenary 
instruments  of  every  malignant  and  unprincipled 
faction.  "  It  is  now  twelve  years,"  said  he,  ••  since 
this  nation  has  been  deluded  by  false  and  perpetual 
informations,  that  the  supreme  court  of  judicature 
had  most  absuidly,  cruelly,  and  without  authority, 
obtruded  the  complex  and  intricate  criminal  laws 
of  England  on  the  populous  nations  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  whose  law,  religion,  and  habits 
were  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  them ;  that  a  native 
of  Bengal,  t)f  high  rank,  had  been  tried  and  con- 
victed on  a  capital  law  of  England  for  an  offence 
punishable  in  the  place  where  it  was  committed 
by  fine  only ;  that  the  court  which  had  tried  him 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  his  person  ;  that  he  was 
brought  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  by 
force,  and  in  that  state  that  the  court  adjudged 
that  its  jurisdiction  had  attached  upon  him  ;  and, 
to  sum  up  all,  in  the  words  most  deservedly  odious 
to  an  English  ear,  he  was  finally  executed  under 
that  which,  if  a  law  at  all,  was  an  ex  post  facto 
law."  He  complained  that  all  kinds  of  calumnies 
had  been  propagated  through  the  press,  not  merely 
in  daily  papers,  but  in  laboured  treatises,  in  his- 
tories, in  books  of  travels,  fabricated  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  disseminating  and  perpetuating  libels 
of  this  and  a  similar  tendency,  with  a  more  certain 
effect  because  less  suspected.  These  authors  had 
dared  to  make  use  of  the  high  and  respectable 
names  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  Lord  Mans- 
field, as  condemning  the  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
ings Ml  the  case  of  Nuncomar,  the  latter  being 
made  to  call  the  execution  "  a  legal  murder."  He 
read  a  letter  written  by  Blackstone,  who  was  re- 
cently dead,  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  high 
reputation  which  he  (Sir  Elijah)  and  his  colleagues 
had  acquired  by  their  prudent  and  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  India ;  he  prided  himself 
on  enjoying  the  favourable  opinion  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  was  living,  and  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  though  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  he 
assured  the  House  that,  so  far  from  using  any  such 
expressions,  that  noble  lord  had  declared  that  he 
had  never  formed  any  opinion  upon  Nuncomar's 
case, — ^ihat  the  assertion  was  an  absolute  falsehood, 
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and  that  he  authorised  him  lo  to  contradict  it. 
The  name  of  another  great  lawyer,  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton  (Dunning),  had  also  been  introduced  to  add  to 
the  \?eight  of  the  popular  condemnation.  He  read 
a  letter  from  that  nobleman  expressly  to  the  point, 
and  containing  his  full  approbation  of  Nuncomar's 
trial.*  Dunning,  like  Blackstone,  was  in  his 
grave,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  as  full  of  honour  as 
of  years,  had  recently  retired  from  the  bench. 
*'  These,"  said  Sir  Elijah,  "  were  not  men  who 
would  hold  correspondence  with  judges  guilty  of 
a  legal  murder ;  these  were  not  men  who  would  be 
volunteers  in  applauding  such  conduct;  they  were 
great  lawyers  in  their  day;  they  are  gone,  and 
almost  a  new  generation  has  succeeded  them. 
Though  it  has  been  given  out  authoritatively,  and 
propagated  in  print  to  prejudice  my  cause,  I  shall 
not,  till  I  am  convinced  by  fatal  experience,  be  in* 
duced  to  believe  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  same 
profession  now  in  this  House  can  so  totally  differ 
in  opinion  from  them  as  to  have  reprobated  my 

conduct  and  prejudged  me  unheard My 

defence  depending  chiefly  on  matters  of  law,  my 
reliance  is  on  no  personal  favour,  but  on  their 
professional  ability  to  determine  on  matters  of  law, 
and  their  characteristic  habit  not  to  condemn,  not 
to  reprobate,  without  a  hearing*  Audi  alteram 
partem  is  a  maxim  acknowledged  to  be  equitable 
by  all  who  know  what  justice  is ;  but  it  is  engraven 
on  the  heart  of  every  honest  lawyer."  After  re- 
capitulating the  several  articles  contained  in  the 
charge  about  Nuncomar,  as  that  he  had  illegally 
brought  the  rajah  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
court,  that  Nuncomar  had  been  committed  on 
false  and  insufficient  evidence,  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings  were  the  fruit  of  a  confederacy  between 
him  and  Warren  Hastings,  for  the  purpose  of 
screening  Hastings  from  a  just  accusation  by  ac- 
complishing the  death  of  his  accuser,  &c.,  he  said 
that  if  the  premises  were  true  they  warranted  a 
more  severe  conclusion  than  the  words  of  the 
charge  which  pronounced  him  guilty  of  high 
crimes  and  misaemeanors.  '*]f  the  premises  are 
true,"  said  he,  *'  then  I  am  guilty,  not  of  misde- 
meanors, but  of  murder — I  am  guilty  of  a  murder 
of  the  basest,  foulest,  and  most  aggravated  nature. 
From  such  premises  that  is  the  only  trve  conclu- 
sion. I  do  not  decline  it.  It  would  have  been 
justice  to  have  drawn  it.  My  life  would  then  have 
been  forfeit,  had  I  been  found  guilty :  it  would 
have  been  mercy  to  liave  sacrificed  that  life  as  an 
atonement  for  these  enormous  crimes,  which,  if  I 
am  conricted  of  [them],  or  am  to  lie  under  the 
public  imputation  of  having  perpetrated  [them], 
would  become  a  burden  too  intolerable  to  be 
dragged  to  a  distant  grave.  The  substance  of  this 
charge  has  long  been  before  the  public,  but 
brought  before  it  in  a  manner  which  afforded  me 

*  Daoning'B  lelter  vu  dated  Janaary  the  5th,  177ff.  The  passase 
yrhMx  Sir  Elijah  read  was  this :  "  The  publication  of  the  trial  has 
been  of  use.  as  it  has  obriated  abundance  oT  ridiculoiM  and  nnmndless 
Kories.  I  see  nothing  in  the  proceedings  to  disapprove  of.  except 
tliat  yon  seem  to  have  wasted  more  time  In  the  discussion  of  the  pn- 
Tlleges  of  ambassadors  than  so  ridiculous  a  claim  deserved,'* 


no  means  of  answering  it.  The  weight  of  ft  has, 
indeed,  borne  so  heavy  on  me  that  nothing  but  the 
consolation  of  my  own  conscience,  indignation  for 
unworthy  treatment,  and  the  expectation  that  the 
truth  would  at  some  time  or  other  be  revealed, 
could  have  supported  me  under  it.  With  an  over- 
flowing heart  I  return  my  thanks  to  God,  and  his 
immediate  instrument,  my  accuser,  that  he  has 
been  pleased  to  afford  me  this  opportunity,  now 
first  given,  of  disclosing  the  true  state  of  this  so 
long  misrepresented  case,  and  of  vindicating  my 
own  honour,  and  the  conduct  of  the  much  injured 
judges  of  the  supreme  court."  Afler  reciting  the 
powers  and  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  as  established  by  act  and  charter,  he  posi- 
tively averred  that,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
court  till  he  left  Bengal  in  December,  1783,  there 
had  been  no  indictment  tried  against  any  person 
who  was  not  aif  inhabitant  of  Calcutta^  nor  for 
crimes  not  committed  in  Calcutta.  He  insisted 
that  Nuncomar  was  a  settled  inhabitant  of  Cal- 
cutta, that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  law,  but 
well  acquainted  with  it,  and  that  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged  was  committed  in  Calcutta, 
*'An  Hindu  inhabitant  of  Calcutta,"  said  he, 
''was  as  much  amenable  to  the  English  law  in 
Calcutta  as  if  the  said  Hindu  had  been  an  inha- 
bitant of  London.  He  might  with  equal  propriety 
object  to  being  tried  by  any  law  but  that  of  his 
native  country  at  tlie  Old  Bailey  as  at  the  Court- 
house in  Calcutta.  Gibraltar,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  is — Calais,  in  that  of  France,  was,  part  of 
the  dominion  of  this  realm :  admitting  the  laws 
of  England  to  haye  been  introduced  into  those 
towns,  a  French  inhabitant  of  Calais,  or  a  Spanish 
itihabitant  of  Gibraltar,  having  offended  against  the 
law  under  which  he  dwelt,  might  with  equal  reason 
complain  that  he  was  not  tried  by  the  law  of  the 

Elace  of  his  nativity,  as  an  Hindu  in  Calcutta, 
ecause  that  town  is  situated  in  Bengal.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  quality  of  an  Hindu  that  makes 
the  law  of  the  country  wherein  he  was  bom  more 
attached  to  him  than  to  a  Frenchman  or  Spaniard  ; 
—all  must  be  obedient  to  the  laiw  that  protects 
them.  It  was  not  till  since  the  seat  of  government 
and  tha  collection  of  the  revenues  have  been 
brought  to  Calcutta,  that  it  has  become  populous 
by  the  influx  of  black  inhabitants.  The  laws  have 
not  been  obtruded  on  them,  they  have  come  to  the 
laws  of  England."  He  affirmed,  that  long  before 
his  time  the  laws  of  England,  statute  and  common, 
had  been  indiscriminately  put  in  force  at  Calcutta ; 
that  murders,  highway  robberies,  burglaries,  felo- 
nies of  all  kinds  had  been  tried  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convictions  and  executions 
had  on  them,  as  well  against  Hindus,  Mussulmans, 
Portuguese,  and  other  foreign  inhabitants,  as  against 
those  who  were  more  especially  called  British 
subjects.  Copies  of  the  records  of  the  old  court 
were  in  the  India  House,  and  must  be  full  of  such 
trials.  Besides  records,  and  the  precedents  they 
established,  he  had  been  guided  by  the  charter  and 
by  instructions  sent  out  by  the  court  of  directorsi 
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showing  the  new  court  how  to  proceed  against 
prisoners  not  understanding  English,  how  to  pro- 
ceed when  any  Portuguese,  Hindu,  or  other  native 
of  India,  not  bom  of  British  parents,  should  hap- 
pen to  be  prosecuted  for  any  capital  offence,  which, 
according  to  the  instructions,  ^^  would  probably 
often  happen,**  On  legal  conclusions  and  prece- 
dents the  supreme  court  would  have  been  jusiified 
in  trying  Kuncomar  as  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta 
for  a  crime  committed  in  Calcutta:  but  before 
proceeding  to  the  trial  he  made  a  still  more  par- 
ticular search,  and  found  that  this  specific  statute 
of  forgery  had  been  acted  on  and  most  completely 
published  to  all  ihe  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  to 
the  Hindus  more  especially;  for  he  found  that  in 
1765  one  Radachum  Metre,  an  Hindu,  had  been 
tried,  convicted,  and  received  sentence  of  death  by 
the  former  court,  for  the  forgery  of  the  codicil  of 
a  will  of  one  Cojah  Solomon  an*Armenian.  He 
admitted  that  this  Hindu  had  not  been  hanged, 
but  that  was  because  it  was  the  first  condemnation 
for  such  a  crime.  "  I  found,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
Hindu  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  had  petitioned  the 
president  and  council  for  his  respite,  not  pretend- 
ing that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  Cal- 
cutta, but  chiefly  on  this  ground, — that  till  that 
trial  neither  they  nor  the  prisoner  understood  the 
crime  to  be  punishable  by  death,  it  not  being  so  by 
the  country  laws.  Their  petition  was  solely  for 
mercy  in  that  instance^  without  any  complaint  of 
the  law,  or  desire  that  it  should  not  in  future  be 
executed.  In  consequence  of  this  application  the 
president  and  council  resolved  to  recommend  the 
prisoner  to  mercy  in  these  remarkable  expressions 
— •  in  hopes  that  the  condemnation  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  deter  others  from  committing  the  like 
offence.'  It  appeared  by  the  records  that  the  East 
India  Company  had  sent  his  majesty's  pardon; 
but  all  my  diligence  could  not  furnish  me  with  any 
comment  made  on  this  proceeding;  and  finding 
no  censure  passed  upon  it  by  the  court  of  directors 
or  the  king's  ministers,  to  whom  the  case  must 
have  been  submitted  to  obtain  the  pardon,  and 
that  the  whole  passed  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  and  accorded  with  the  other  proceedings 
of  the  court,  I  esteemed  it  a  full  precedent,  more 
especially  as  there  had  been  a  plain  intimation 
from  the  governor  and  council,  if  the  condemna- 
tion should  not  be  sufhcient  to  deter  the  natives 
from  the  commission  of  forgery,  that  the  law  would 
be  enforced  in  future."  He  read  extracts  from 
the  company's  letter  which  transmitted  to  India 
the  pardon  for  Radachum  Metre ;  but  those  ex- 
tracts scarcely  made  out  Sir  Elijah's  case,  for, 
instead  of  showing  why  it  was  proper  to  grant 
pardon  for  this  first  conviction  on  the  statute,  they 
affirmed  that  the  Hindu  ought  not  to  have  been 
convicted  at  all,  as  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  indict- 
ment which  .would  have,  caused  it  to  have  been 
quashed  in  our  courts  in  England,  and  as  there 
appeared  but  slender  legal  evidence  to  ground  a 
conviction  of  the  prisoner  upon.  "  We  are  glad," 
said   the  directors,  *^you  have  interfered   in  his 


behalf."  It  was  alleged  in  the  present  articles  of 
charge  that  Nuncomar  had  been  brought  to  Cal- 
cutta by  force,  and  was  there  detained  as  a  prisoner 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime.  ^  I 
deny  the  truth  of  the  fact,"  said  Sir  Elijah,  "and 
those  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the  council 
when  Nuncomar  was  tried,  and  are  now  meznbcn 
of  this  House,  must  well  know  the  fact  is  not  true. 
Had  it  been  true,  yet,  before  it  could  be  matter  of 
objection  to  the  judgment,  it  must  be  shown  ic  was 
proved  in  evidence  at  the  trial ;  it  then  would  hare 
been  made  part,  and  a  material  part,  of  his  de- 
fence ;  it  would  have  been  decisive  in  his  faroar : 
but  the  contrary  was  in  proof  at  the  trial ;  he  was 
proved  to  be  a  settled  inhabitant  of  Calcutta ;  no 
such  objection  was  ever  suggested,  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  to  take  him  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  as  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town.''  He  said  he  could  trace  the  story  of  Nun- 
comar*s  being  conducted  to  Calcutta,  and  detained 
a  prisoner  there  until  the  arrival  of  the  supreme 
court,  to  no  better  authority  than  that  of  a  libellous 
letter  in  a  book  entitled  *  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,'  published  in  1782;*  that  the  author 
of  that  book,  from  his  known  connexion,  might 
have  received  more  true  information ;  and  that  that 
book,  like  every  libel  published  on  the  subject, 
uniformly  endeavoured,  as  the  articles  of  cluu-ge 
were  now  doing,  to  advance  the  character  of  Sir 
Robert  Chambers  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  As 
to  the  part  of  the  charge  which  allied  that  Nun- 
comar had  been  convicted  on  false  and  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  he  reqiu'sted  the  House,  before 
they  assented  to  the  truth  of  that  proposition, 
to  peruse  the  whole  trial  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. As  to  the  mode  of  execution  by  hanging, 
the  laws  of  England  left  nothing  to  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  the  sentence  for  the  felony  being  that 
the  convict  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead. 
To  vary  was  treated  by  our  law  books  as  criminal 
in  the  highest  degree.  "  Some,"  said  Impey,  "  go 
so  far  (though  certainly  too  far)  as  to  say  that  this 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  king  himself;  that  he 
may  indeed  pardon  part  of  the  sentence,  (as,  in 
high  treason,  all  but  beheading,)  but  that  he  can- 
not order  execution  to  be  done  in  a  manner  variant 
from  the  sentence."  He  declared  that  before 
Nuncomar  suffered  he  had  the  most  authentic  in- 
formation that  Hindus  of  all  castes.  Brahmins 
included,  had  been  executed  by  hanging.  "  I  was 
particularly  informed,"  said  he,  "  by  a  gentleman 
formerly  a  member  of  the  council  in  Bengal,  and 
now  a  member  of  this  House,t  who  has  this  day 
repeated  to  me  the  same  information,  that  he  had 
himself  carried  such  sentence  into  execution  against 
two  Brahmins,  without  any  disturbance,  and  eveu 
with  the  consent  of  the  Hindus  themselves.  The 
prosecutor  who  sued  for  the  execution  in  Nuu- 
comar's  case  was  an  Hindu ;  many  of  the  wit- 

•  The  book  referred  to  is,  we  suppose.  Mackintosh's  Travels  ia 
Europe,  Asia,  aud  Africa;  2  vol*.  8vo.,  1788;  of  which  a  French 
translation  appeared  at  Paris  the  same  year,  and  a  German  tiaiisU- 
tion  at  Leipsic  in  1785.  ^^N*^ 

f  Evidently  BurwcU.  ~ 
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nesses  were  Hindus ;  what  the  sentence  must  be 
was  well  known  to  the  prisoner,  the  prosecutor, 
and  all  the  Hindus  in  the  settlement ;  yet  no  ob- 
jection was  made  by  the  prisoner  or  his  counsel, 
before  or  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  to  the 
mode  by  which  he  was  to  suffer  death ;  no  evi- 
dence was  given  of  its  being  shocking  to  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  Hindus,  no  mention  of  it 
was  made  in  the  address  of  the  Hindus."  The 
articles  alleged  in  the  broadest  manner  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  between  him  and  Hastings  in 
order  to  destroy  so  dangerous  a  witness  as  Nun* 
comar,  and  inferences  to  support  the  assertion  were 
drawn  from  these  circumstances : — that  the  forgery 
had  been  committed  five  years  before  Nuncomar 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  supreme  court; 
that  it  had  been,  and  was  at  the  time,  the  subject 
of  a  civil  suit  in  the  Dewannee  Adaulut,  a  country 
court ;  and  that  no  steps  had  ever  been  taken  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  criminal  prosecution,  much 
less  of  a  capital  indictment,  until  Nuncomar  had 
become  the  accuser  of  the  governor-general.  Ge- 
neral Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Francis 
had  even  deposed  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
forgery  and  the  trial  Nuncomar  had  been  protected 
and  employed  by  Hastings;  and  this  deposition 
had  been  inserted  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  in  defending  him- 
self. Sir  Elijah  Impey  not  merely  admitted,  but 
insisted  upon,  the  fact  asserted  by  Clavering,  Mon- 
son, and  Francis ;  and  he  even  cited  the  evidence 
of  Hastings  himself  when  examined  upon  oath  on 
the  trial  of  Joseph  Fowke  and  others  for  a  con- 
spiracy against  him.  This  course,  if  it  proved 
that  Nuncomar  could  not  have  been  tried  for 
forgery  before  he  was  tried,  proved  also  that  the 
governor-general  had,  at  least  in  this  case,  put 
himself  above  the  law  for  temporary  political  pur- 
poses— proved  that  the  guilty  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted, previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  supreme 
court,  so  long  as  Hastings  extended  his  protection. 
Hastings's  evidence  upon  oath^  which  Impey  read 
to  the  House,  contained,  however,  a  denial  of  his 
ever  having  directly  or  indirectly  countenanced  or 
forwarded  the  prosecution  against  Nuncomar. 
When  asked  whether  he  had  not  had  connexions 
with  that  rajah,  he  had  said  he  certainly  had ; 
that  he  had  employed  him  on  many  occasions ; 
had  patronised  and  countenanced  him,  though  he 
never  had  any  opinion  of  his  virtue  or  integrity, 
and  believed  the  rajah  knew  he  had  not.*     "  It 

•  The  reader  may  refer  back  to  pp.  116,  117  of  the  priwnt  vo- 
lume fur  the  positive  and  pressing  orders  of  Uie  directors  to  Hastings 
to  countenance  Nuncomar  and  emplov  him.  with  ali  his  malice,  as 
an  informer  against  his  old  rival  Monammed  Reza  Khan.    In  the 


examinations  upon  oath,  quoted  by  Sir  El\}ah  Imney,  Hastings  him- 
self Huid :  "  I  beg  leave  to  add.  that,  when  I  employed  him  as  an  ta- 
sirvment 


of  government^  I  night  have  other  motives  than  my  reliance 
ou  the  man^s  integrity,  motives  which  did  not  depend  n|Mn  me.  I 
might  have  other  motives;  I  had;  I  considered  it  as  a  pomt  if  duty 
which  1  could  not  dispense  witli.  I  have,  till  latelv,  concealed  the 
motives,  because  I  thought  it  my  dnty ;  but  1  now  tliink  it  oeoassary 
for  my  own  character  to  declare  that  /  had  the  orderi  ofmjf  superiors  to 
etnpku  this  man.  He  never  was,  in  any  period  of  my  life,  in  my 
flrienuship  or  confidence ;— never."  Wlicn  asked  at  what  time  he  had 
employed  Nuncomar  particularly,  Hastings  replied.  "  It  was  about 
the  removal  of  Mohammed  Bexa  Khan  aud  the  making  the  new 
arrangements.  His  ipteiost  aud  inclination  were  contrary  to  Moham- 
med  Reza  Khan*s,  and  he  was  thought  fittest  to  destroy  the  influeuoe 
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was  in  evidence,"  said  Impey,  "  at  the  trial  that 
Mr.  Palk,  judge  of  the  Adaulut,  had  once  confined 
him  (Nuncomar)  for  the  forgery.    It  was  notorious 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  ordered  him  to  be  released. 
This  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  native 
inhabitant  of  Calcutta  from  commencing  a  prose- 
cution against  him,  for  there  was  then  no  other 
criminal  court  to  resort  to  but  that  in  which  Mr. 
Hastings  presided.     It  was  in  evidence  also  that 
the  prosecutor  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  commence 
a  criminal  suit,  even  in  the  court  in  which  Mr. 
Hastings  presi(led,  or  in  any  other  court,  before 
the  time  at  which  the  indictment  was  actually 
preferred;  for  ihe  forged  instrument  was  depo- 
sited in  the  mayor's  court,  and  could  not  be  pro- 
cured from  thence.     It  was  not  restored  to  the 
party  entitled  to  it  till  aAer  the  records  and  papers 
of  the  mayor's  court  had  been  delivered  over  to 
the  supreme  court.     One  main  cause  assigned  for 
erecting  the  supreme  court  was,  that  the  company's 
servants  either  presided  in  or  could  influence  the 
other  courts.     The  supreme  court,  the  only  court 
where  Mr.  Hastings's  influence  could  not  extend, 
sat  for  the  first  time  towards  the  end  of  October, 
1774.     In  June,  1775,  at  the  first  effective  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  held  by  that 
court,  the   indictment  was  preferred  and  tried. 
That  the  endeavouring  to  procure  the  papers  from 
the  mayor's  court  was  intended  as  '  a  step  taken' 
towards  a  criminal  prosecution,  before  Nuncomar 
became  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings,  I  have  no 
evidence  to  prove;    but  that  no  effectual  steps 
could  have  been  taken  I  have  given  satisfactory 
proof.     As  there  had  been  no  delay  in  the  prose- 
cution,   as   the  point  of  time  when  the  prose- 
cution was  brought  was  the  first  possible  point  of 
time  when  it  could  be  brought,  no  presumption 
whatsoever  could  arise  from  lapse  of  time,  or  the 
coincidence  of  the  prosecution  of  Mohunpersaud* 
with  the  accusation  before  the  council,  or  from  the 
unavoidable  accident  of  the  prosecution  not  having 
been  commenced  until  he  had  become  the  accuser 
of  Mr.  Hastings.      That  the  accusation  was  the 
cause  of  the  prosecution  of  Nuncomar  by  another 
person, — that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  a  civil  suit 
in  the  Dewannee  court,  there  was  no  legal  evidence : 
the  proceedings  themselves,  or  authenticated  copies, 
ought  to  have  been  shown ;  parole  testimony  was 
not  admissible ;  it  did  not  lie  on  the  prosecutor  to 
produce  them.     Had  they  tended  to  the  defence  of 
the  prisoner,  he  should  have  produced  them ;  his  not 
doing  it  at  least  induced  a  strong  suspicion  that 
they  would  not  have  made  for  him.    That  suspi- 
cion was  strengthened  by  the  evidence  given  that 
he  had  been  imprisoned  by  Mr.  Palk,  the  judge  of 
the  court  in  which  the  proceedings  were  supposed 
to  have  been  had.    The  matter,  therefore,  having 

of  Mohammed  Ren  Khan  till  the  mew  arrangements  should  be  con- 
firmed." These  depositions  upon  oath  leave  the  eharaeter  of  the 
directors  or  their  secret  committee  in  a  lamentable  plight ;  but  they 
also  suggest  the  doubt  that  a  man  who  had  acted— no  matter  what 
his  order»— as  Hastings  had  done  in  these  matters  might,  under 
every  provocation,  and  the  doable  incenUvea  of  policy  and  revenge 
go  further. 
*  The  ostensible  prosecutor  of  Nuncomar. 
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been  in  a  civil  ccurt,  as  he  made  it  no  part  of  his 
defence,  but  chose  to  keep  back  the  evidence,  fur- 
nishing a  fair  presumption  against  him,  it  cuuld 
not  with  juetice  have  been  applied  by  the  court  to 
fling  ail  imputation  on  the  prosecution,  nor  did  it 
give  any  appearance  that  the  prosecution  bore  any 
relation  to  the  accusation  against  Mr.  Hastings." 
All  this  may  prove  that  the  supreme  court  could  not 
have  tried  Nuncomar  sooner  than  they  did ;  but  it 
does  not  prove    that  the  governor-general  had  not 
chosen  the  moment  for  letting  loose  the  proofs  of 
Nuncomar^s  guilt.     But,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  circumstance  of  Nuncomar's 
being  in  the  character  of  an  accuser  of  Hastings 
that  could  stop  proceedings  against  himself  upon 
a  separate  and  unconnected  charge,  brought  for- 
ward by  a  different  prosecutor,   with  different  wit- 
nesses, and  with  everything  about  it  different  and 
distinct.     "  The  prosecutor,"  said  Impey,  "  had  a 
right  to  demand  redress  :  to  have  refused  it  would 
have  been  a  denial  of  justice.     Had  I  taken  so  de- 
cided a  part  as  to  have  flung  out  the  indictment  on 
the  ground  of  the  prisoner  having  been  the  accuser 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  how  could  I  have  justified  the 
casting  that  imputation  on  the  prosecution,  without 
any  evidence  being  laid  before  the  court  that  any 
accusation  existed  ?     Had  there  been  evidence  of 
an  accusation,  with  what  justice  to  the  community 
at  large  could  the  court  have  adjudged  that  to  be 
a  sufficient  cause  for  not  putting  the  prisoner  on 
his  trial  ?     If  such  indemnities  were  held  forth  to 
informers,  what  man  would  have  been  safe  in  his 
property,  liberty,  feme,  or  life  ?     What  kind  of 
informers   were  likely   to  be  brought  forward  ? 
Those  who  by  their  crimes  were  subjected  to  the 
laws,  and  had  been  thereby  taught  that,  by  simply 
preferring  accusations,  they  would  be  protected  from 
the  justice  of  the  laws."     After  mentioning  what 
was  set  forth  in  the  charge — as  that  Nuncomar 
had  accused  Hastings  of  various  peculations  and 
other  corrupt  practices  before  the  council  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  that  Hastings,  instead  of  confronting  his 
accuser,  thought  proper,  under   pretence  of  his 
dignity,  to  decline  all  defence,  and  to  dissolve  the 
said  council  at  various  times — Impey  asked  how 
this  could  affect  him,  as  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
been  before  him  and  the  court  when  they  were 
proceeding  against  Nuncomar  ?     He  said  that  the 
circumstances  were  not  only  not  in  evidence,  but 
were  not  known  to  him  and  the  other  judges ;  that 
by  rumour,  and  by  rumour  only,  it  was  known  in 
Calcutta  that  Nuncomar  had  preferred  some  accusa- 
tions against  Mr.  Hastings — accusations  which,  so 
far  from  being  public,  were  preferred  to  the  coun- 
cil in  their  private  department,  where  each  mem- 
ber was  under  an  oath  of  secrecy.     If  the  prisoner 
Nuncomac  was  an  object  of  the  special  protection 
of  the  court,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
stood  as  an  accuser,  that  claim  should  have  been 
laid  before  the  court  in  evidence,  and  ought  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  defence : — they  were  all 
matters  capable  of  proof ;  they  were  proper  sub- 
jects to  go  to  a  jury.     Why  were  they  kept  back  ? 


Why  were  not  the  court  and  jury  acquaintEd 
therewith  ?  "  If, "  continued  Impey,  "  they 
CGuld  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  and  opi- 
nion of  the  jury,  the  jury  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  acquit  the  prisoner.  If  the  judges  must 
have  been  convinced,  it  would  have  been  their 
duty  to  have  directed  the  acquittal.  This  was  the 
only  mode  by  which  protection  could  have  been 
legally  given  to  Nuncomar :  they  were  not  thought 
sufficient  to  produce  that  conviction  when  the 
transactions  were  recent;  if  they  had  been,  they 
would  have  formed  a  material  part  of  the  defence. 
Why,  then,  is  it  averred  they  must  produce  such 
conviction  now,  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  years 
from  the  transactions?"  It  was  inserted  in  the 
charge,  and  Impey  allowed  it  to  be  true,  that 
Chambers  had  made  a  motion  from  the  bench  for 
quashing  the  indictment;  but  Impey  urged  that 
this  was  done  more  in  favorem  vitcCy  and  from  the 
natural  lenity  of  Chambers's  disposition,  than  from 
any  sound  reason  in  law.  Sir  Robert  Chambers 
had  wished  to  try  Nuncomar  on  a  statute  that  did 
not  inflict  capital  punishment  for  forgery — the  5th 
of  Elizabeth — ^thinking  it  optional  in  the  court  to 
adopt  that  statute  instead  of  the  statute  of  George 
II.,  which  made  forgery  capital.  "  That  it  was 
optional  in  the  court,"  said  Sir  Elijah,  "  to  choose 
the  statute  which  it  liked  best,  I  thought  impos- 
sible: for  I  understood  it  to  be  an  undoubted 
maxim  in  law,  that,  whenever  a  statute  constitutes 
that  offence  which  was  a  misdemeanor  to  be  a 
felony,  the  existence  of  the  misdemeanor  is  de- 
stroyed and  anniliilated  ;  or,  as  lawyers  express  it, 
the  misdemeanor  is  merged  in  the  felony.  The 
2nd  George  II.  having  made  forgery,  which  was  a 
misdemeanor,  both  at  common  law  and  by  the  5th 
Elizabeth,  to  be  a  felony,  the  offence  at  law  and  by 
the  5th  Elizabeth  were  both  merged ;  and  neither 
the  common  law  nor  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  were 
any  longer  existing  laws  with  regard  to  forgery. 
The  2nd  George  II.  became  the  only  law  by  which 
forgery  was  a  crime ;  the  court  therefore  must  have 
proceeded  on  that  statute  or  not  at  all.  If  forgery 
was  not  a  capital  offence  in  Calcutta,  it  was  no 
offence  there.  If  the  statute  could  not  have  been 
put  in  force,  it  would  have  operated  as  a  pardon 
for  the  offence,  which  the  legislature  intended  it 
to  punish  with  more  severity.  These  arguments 
were  made  use  of  by  me  in  court  to  support  the 
indictment.  By  these  I  then  understood  that  Sir 
Robert  Chambers  was  convinced;  he  most  cer- 
tainly acquiesced;  I  never  understood  him  to  have 
been  overruled,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  proves 
most  manifestly  that  he  was  not :  for  he  not  only 
sat  through  the  whole  trial,  but  concurred  in  over- 
ruling every  objection  in  '  arrest  of  judgment ; 
assented  to  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence;  was 
present,  and  concurred  in  the  sentence."  Impey 
then  read  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
court  of  directors  shortly  after  the  trial,  and  signed 
by  Chambers,  the  two  other  judges,  and  himself, 
and  in  which  they  all  asserted  that  they  had  in 
every  instance  been  unanimous,  whatever  reprc- 
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sentation  might  be  made  to  the  contrary.  Impey 
further  showed  that  all  the  judges*  Chambers  in- 
cluded, signed  the  calendars,  which  were  the  only 
-w-arrants  for  execution  in  Calcutta.  Nay,  still  fur- 
ther :  he  showed  that  Chambers,  on  the  same  day 
and  only  a  few  hours  after  the  execution  of  Nun- 
comar,  proposed  carrying  the  consequences  6f  the 
conviction  even  beyond  the  execution ;  and  he  rend 
a  letter  in  which  Chambers  suggested  that  the 
sheriff  should  be  immediately  ordered  to  seal  up, 
not  only  the  books  and  papers  of  the  malefactor, 
but  also  his  house  and  goods ;  and  that  a  com- 
mission should  issue  under  the  seal  of  the  supreme 
court,  to  inquire  after  his  eflects  at  Moorshedabad 
and  elsewhere*  Sir  Elijah  said  that,  as  the  char- 
ter had  not  appointed  any  officer  to  secure  escheats 
and  forfeitures,  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  act  as  escheator  for  the  crown, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  declined  giving  any  such 
orders.  He  asked  whether  Sir  Robert  Chambers, 
after  his  pubUc  concurrence,  and  his  zeal  to  prose- 
cute the  effect  of  the  conviction  to  its  utmost  con- 
sequence, could  wish  to  be  defended  by  a  denial  of 
his  approbation  both  of  the  judgment  and  the  exe- 
cution ?  Sir  Elijah  had  no  recollection  of  any  ap- 
peal ;  but  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  petition 
delivered  by  the  prisoner,  desiring  to  be  respited 
and  recommended  to  his  majesty's  mercy,  had 
been,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  confounded  with 
an  appeal.  If  there  had  been  an  appeal,  it  must 
remain  on  record  and  be  capable  of  proof.  He 
quoted  the  clause  of  the  charter  respecting  appeals, 
by  which  clause  the  supreme  court  had  full  and 
absolute  power  to  allow  or  deny  appeals.  He  next 
quoted  the  clause  relating  to  respites:  by  this 
last  clause  the  supreme  court  were  empowered  "  to 
reprieve  and  suspend  the  execution  of  any  capital 
sentence,  wherein  there  shall  appear,  in  their  judg- 
ment, a  proper  occasion  for  mercy  ;'*  but  in  such 
case  they  were  to  transmit  to  the  sovereign  a  state 
of  the  case,  of  the  evidence,  and  of  their  reasons 
for  recommending  the  criminal  to  mercy.  Here- 
upon Impey  argued  that  neither  the  law  nor  the 
charter  required  the  judges  to  assign  reasons  for 
carrying  the  judgment  into  execution ;  that  it  was 
only  in  case  of  their  not  executing  it  that  they 
were  bound  to  assign  their  reasons.  He  main- 
tained that  there  were  no  reasons  to  be  assigned  for 
respiting  Nuncomar.  "  Could  it,"  said  he,  "have 
been  stated  as  a  reason  to  his  majesty  that  Nun- 
comar had  preferred  an  accusation  against  Mr. 
Hastings  ?  Who  was  the  accuser,  and  who  was 
the  accused  ?  It  was  notorious  to  all  India  that 
Nuncomar  had  been  the  public  accuser  of  Moham- 
med Reza  Khan  without  effect,  though  supported 
by  the  power  and  influence  of  government.      He 

*  Chamliera  nui]  in  this  letter,  "  Among  his  pappra  it  is  snid  there 
will  be  found  bonds  from  man^  persona,  both  black  and  wliito, 
againat  whom  I  conceive  that  writs  of  vdre  facioM  should  be  directed 
by  us  as  Buprerao  coroners." 

In  t!te  recent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Be  view  it  is  aaid  : — "  Tlie 
Musiulman  historian  of  those  times  assures  us  thnt  in  Nuucomar's 
house  a  casket  was  found  containing  counterfeits  of  the  seals  qf  alt  the 
tichest  me*  of  the  province.  We  have  never  fallen  in  with  anv  other 
authority  for  this  story,  which,  in  itaelf .  is  by  no  means  improbable." 
^No.  CXLIX,,  Art.  on  Gleij^t  Lifi  ofHasttngs, 


had  been  convicted  before  the  judges  of  a  conspi- 
racy to  bring  false  accusations  against  another 
member  of  the  council.  Against  whom  was  the 
accusation  ?  Not  against  Mr.  Hastings  censured 
by  the  House  of  Commons ;  not  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings impeached  before  the  House  of  Lords ;  not 
the  Mr.  Hastings  for  whom  the  scaffold  is  now 
erected  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings whom  I  had  heard  ,the  prime  minister  of 
England,  in  full  parliament,  declare  to  consist  of 
the  only  flesh  and  blood  that  had  resisted  tempta- 
tion in  the  infectious  climate  of  India ;  that  Mr. 
Hastings  whom  the  king  and  parliament  of  Eng- 
land had  selected  for  his  exemplary  integrity,  and 
entrusted  with  the  most  important  interest  of  this 
realm.  Whatever  ought  to  be  my  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hastings  now^  I  claim  to  be  judged  by  the  opinion 
I  ought  to  have  had  of  him  then.  What  evidence 
had  the  judges  that  the  accusation  of  Nuncomar 
was  true  ?  How  could  they  know  that  they  were 
screening  a  public  offender  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  so  lately  applauded,  so  lately  rewarded, 
by  the  whole  nation  ?  Ought  the  judges  to  have 
taken  so  decided  an  opinion  on  the  guilt  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  as  to  grant  a  pardon  to  a  felon,  and 
assign  as  a  reason  that  the  convict  had  been  his 
accuser?  With  what  justice  to  Mr.  Hastings 
could  this  have  been  done — with  what  justice  to 
the  community?  Who  could  have  been  safe,  if 
mere  accusation  merited  indemnity  ?"  Sir  Elijah 
insisted  that  neither  he  nor  the  other  judges  had 
prejudiced  Nuncomar,  or  acted  unfairly  towards 
him  or  his  witnesses ;  that,  while  there  was  no  reason 
that  could  justify  the  court  in  recommending  the 
prisoner  to  mercy,  there  w^ere  many  against  it; 
that  the  defence,  in  the  qplnion  both  of  the  judges 
and  jury,  was  a  fabricated  system  of  perjury ;  that 
the  jury  requested  that  the  prisoner's  witnesses 
might  be  prosecuted ;  that  after  the  trial  it  became 
matter  of  public  notoriety  that  the  defence  had 
been  fabricated,  and  witnesses  procured  to  swear 
to  it  by  an  agent  of  the  prisoner ;  and  that  one  of 
the  judges,  Mr.  Justice  Lemaislre,  had  declared 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  offered  to  him 
to  procure  a  respite.  In  the  next  place  Impey 
alluded  to  the  attentions  and  honours  paid  to  Nunco- 
mar while  in  prison  by  General  Clavering,  Monson, 
and  Francis ;  stating  that  the  secretaries  and  aides- 
de-camp  of  those  members  of  council  visited  him 
after  his  commitment  for  the  felony,  and  that  even 
the  ladies  of  the  families  of  General  Clavering  and 
Colonel  Monson  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  their 
compliments  to  him  in  the  prison.  He  aflirmed, 
what  had  already  been  afiirmed  upon  oath  in  ano- 
ther place,  that  Nuncomar,  cheered  by  these  flat- 
tering attentions— very  unusual  in  such  a  case — 
conceived  hopes  of  his  being  released,  through  the 
influence  of  General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Mon- 
son, even  to  the  day  before  his  execution,  when  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  council  for  that  purpose. 
After  reading  the  aflSdavit  of  Yeandle,  the  gaoler, 
Impey  read  two  other  affidavits  made  at  the  time 
by  two  gentlemen  at  Calcutta  who  were  connected 
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with  the  native  inhabitants,  and  who  swore  that  it 
was  an  opinion  prevalent  among  them  that  the  rajah 
would  be  released  by  Generd  Clavering  or  the 
council.  One  of  these  affidavits  was  that  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Elliot,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  the  present  accuser  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 
Alexander  Elliot,  who  held  at  the  time  a  civil  office 
at  Calcutta,  had  been  conversant  with  the  whole 
business,  and  had  even  interpreted  at  the  trial  of 
Nuncomar.  He  left  India  not  long  afler  to  return 
to  England,  and  was  then  intrusted  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  from  Impey  atid  his  brother  judges  to 
publish  the  trial  if  he  thought  it  necessary,  it  being 
known  to  them  that  very  unfavourable  representa- 
tions were  current  in  England.  '*  He,"  said  Im- 
pey, "  had  collated  the  notes,  and  had  undertaken 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  authority  of  them ;  he 
had  served  voluntarily  as  interpreter  through  the 
whole  trial.  He  pointed  out  the  prevarications  of 
the  witnesses ;  he  could  have  verified  the  narration 
from  his  own  memory ;  and  he  could  have  spoken 
as  an  eye-witness  to  my  particular  conduct  at  the 
trial.  He  lived  in  that  intimacy  with  me,  that  I 
may  almost  say  he  made  part  of  my  family  ;  and, 
as  no  secret  of  my  heart  was  unrevealed  to  him,  he 
could  have  given  the  fullest  and  most  unequivocal 
account  of  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  carrying 

the  sentence  into  execution The  calumnies 

propagated  from  Calcutta  by  minutes  (of  council), 
secret  there,  but  published,  and  meant  to  be  pub- 
lished in  England,  made  him  use  the  discretion  in- 
Um  to  refute  them.    He  printed  the 
trial:    his  testimony  could   have   supported  the 
truth  of  it ;   if  it  could  not,  no  consideration  would 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  have  published  a  trial 
with  such  gross  misrepresentations,  and,  by  under- 
taking the  vindication  of  the  judges,  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  deceiving  the  king,  his  ministers, 
and  the  public,  in  the  most  abandoned  manner. 
He  is  unfortunately  no  more.     But,  though  I  am 
deprived  of  his  living  testimony,  yet  his  acts  and 
his  character  still  bear  evidence  for  me."     Impey 
then  read  a  letter  from  another  gentleman  eminent 
in  the  civil  service  in  India,  to  show  the  sense 
entertained  of  Alexander  Elliot's  excellent  qualities, 
and  the  impression  made  by  his  premature  death ; 
and  he  otherwise  dwelt  upon  the  subject  in  a  man- 
ner to  embarrass  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  brother  of 
the  deceased.     "  Inventive  malice,"  said  Impey, 
*•  can  do  no  injury  to  his  memory,  except  the  pro- 
secutor, by  maintaining  the  foul  motives  charged 
on  me,    should,   by  necessary  consequence,    fix 
them  on  him,  and  thereby  blast  his  fair  fame  with 
unmerited  infamy,  for  the  zealous  part  he  took  in 
the  investigation  of  truth."    In  his  correspondence 
with  the  secretary  of  state  Impey  had  referred  to 
Mr.  Elliot  and  to  the  papers  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer,  for  proofs  that  nothing  relating  to  the  trial 
was  intended  to  be  hid  from  the  English  nation. 
In  the  same  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  a  copy 
of  which  Impey  read  at  the  bar,  he  affirmed  that, 
on  a  detection  of  gross  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  to  suborn  witnesses,  made  before  Mr. 
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Justice  Lemaistre  and  Mr.  Justice  Hyde,  a  band  of 
witnesses  sent  down  from  Burdwau  to  give  evi- 
dence at  his  trial  immediately  disappeared;  and 
that  it  would  be  seen,  on  pen^  of  the  trial,  that 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  was  proved  as  strongly 
from  the  case  he  attempted  to  make  out  as  from 
the  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution.     Sir 
Elijah  also  read  a  letter  addressed  to  himself  by 
Mr.  Al^lander  Elliot,  in  which  tliat  gentleman 
spoke  of  the  disputes,  misrepresentations,  and  fdse- 
hoods  of  the  majority  of  the   supreme  council,  and 
pledged  himself  to  be  warm   in  defending  the 
judges.     In  this  letter  Elliot  said  that  no  expres- 
sions could  be  harsher  than  what  the  council  de- 
served— ^meaning  hereby  Clavering,  Monson,  and 
Francis.     Sir  Elijah  complained  that  there  had 
never  been  an  instance  of  so  extraordinary  a  charge 
against  any  judge  in  England,  even  on  a  recent 
cause ;  and  that  his  own  case  was  the  more  perQons 
and  the  more  extraordinary,  in  his  being  accused 
on  account  of  acts  done  thirteen  years  before  the 
time  at  which,  and  in  a  country  sixteen  thousand 
miles  from  the  place  in  which  he  was  now  called 
upon  to  answer  for  them,  and  that  not  only  without 
receiving  any  notice  of  the  charge,  but  after  having 
been  misled  into  a  security  that  no  such  charge 
would  ever  be  made  against  him.     He  reminded 
the  House  that  his  prosecutor.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
had  not  even  asserted  that  he  could  produce  any 
evidence  to  show  an  illegal  commnnication  between 
him  and  Mr.  Hastings  or  his  partisans ;  that  he 
was  without  evidence  even  that  Mr.  Hastings  or 
his  partizans  were  in  any  league  or  combination 
against  the  prisoner, — that  they  had  any  communi- 
cation with  the  prosecutor,  or  were  in  any  manner 
instnimental  or  ptivy  to  the  prosecution.     He  said 
that  Hastings  himself  had  been  purged  on  oath  on 
that  subject ;  that  the  only  proof  assumed  was  an 
inference  drawn  from  the  single  circumstance  that 
Nuncomar  was  not  capitally  indicted  till  after  he 
had  accused  Hastings — a  circumstance  which  had 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for ;  and  he  insisted 
that,  though  the  fact  had  beeh  for  eleven  years  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  investigation,  and  Hast- 
ings's conduct  had  been  most  critically  scrutinized, 
nothing  had  been  or  possibly  could  be  brought  to 
light  to  prove  any  combination  against  Nuncomar. 
And  yet,  continued  Sir  Elijah^  "  it  is  asserted  that 
such  a  notoriety  has  arisen  as  to  produce  an  vni- 
versal  necessary  conviction  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ings were  for  the  purpose  of  screening  Mr.  Hast- 
ings from  justice.     That  no  such  universal  convic- 
tion did  ever  actually  exist,  I  have  the  most  infal- 
lible proofs,  or,  if  it  did  exist,  that  the  whole  body 
of  Armenians  and  Hindu  inhabitents  of  Calcutta, — 
that  all  the  free  merchants,  all  the  grand  jury*  all 
the  petit  jury.  Sir  Robert  Chambers  and  all  the 
judges,  the  governor-general  and  all  the  council, 
must  have  been  united  in  the  same  horrid  combi- 
nation.   For  I  have  in  my  hand  the  addresses  of  al  1 
the  Armenians,  of  all  the  Hindus,  of  all  the  free 
merchants,  and  of  the  grand  jury,  which  authorized 
part,  and  heard  all  our  proceedings,  ^hen  those 
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proceedings  were  recent.*  My  portraits  now  hang- 
ing— the  one  in  the  town-hall,  the  other  in  the  court- 
house— the  one  put  up  soon  afier  this  trial,  the 
other  on  my  leaving  the  settlement — if  this  noto- 
riety be  true,  are  libels  against  the  inhabitants,  the 
settlement,  the  judges,  advocates,  attorneys,  and 
officers  of  the  court,  who  subscribed  no  small  sum 
for  the  preserving  my  memory  amongst  them." 
If  the  existence  of  a  plot  or  combination  against 
Nuncomar  had  been  notorious,  as  described  in  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliotts  charge,  how  was  the  conduct  of 
numerous  and  most  respectable  classes  of  men  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Was  it  a  universal  conspiracy  in 
favour  of  the  governor-general?  Was  there  no 
man  left  in  all  Calcutta  with  conscience  and  cou- 
rage enough  to  interpose  in  order  to  prevent  this 
alleged  legal  murder  ?  "The  alleged  notoriety," 
said  Impey,  "  could  not  have  had  any  operation  on 
the  minds  of  the  grand  jury  who  found  the  bill, 
nor  of  the  petit  jury  who  convicted  him;  nor  of 
Sir  Robert  Chambers  and  the  other  judges  who  sat 
through  the  trial,  agreeing  and  assenting  to  all  the 
acts  of  the  court;  who  concurred  in  giving  sen- 
tence, in  disallowing  the  appeal  (if  any  there  was), 
in  refusing  the  respite,  signing  the  calendar,  and 
carrying  the  sentence  into  execution.  Had  my 
conduct  been  profligate,  as  it  is  stated  tojhave  been, 
should  not  the  other  judges,  instead  of  concurring, 
have  opposed  me  in  every  step?  If  Sir  Robert 
Chambers  had  really,  as  is  asserted,  thought  the 
proceedings  illegal, — if  this  notoriety  had  produced 
this  conviction  in  him, — if  he  deemed  my  conduct 
iniquitous,  was  not  he  particularly  bound  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  ?  Should  he  not  have  given 
a  counter-charge  to  the  jury  ?  Should  he  not,  by 
exposing  my  corruption  and  detecting  my  partiality, 
have  held  me  up  (if  I  had  not  sufficiently  done  it 
myself)  to  the  detestation  of  the  jury  and  the  whole 
settlement?  This  has,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, been  done  by  honest  puisne  judges  in 
England :  could  passiveness  and  silence  in  such  a 
ease  be  reconciled  to  honour  and  conscience  ?  That 
this  notoriety  did  not  influence  the  governor-general 
and  council,  or  that  which  is  called  the  majority  of 
the  council,  I  am  able  to  give  still  more  convincing 
proofs  from  their  direct  unequivocal  official  public 
acts;  and  by  those  ads  I  desire  it  may  be  de- 
termined whether  their  opinions  are  in  support 
of,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  prosecution   on  this 

•  Sir  Elijah  insisted  Uiat  these  Calcntta  addretttes  liad  proceeded 
■pontatieously  from  the  gtiod  opinion  of  those  who  drew  them  up  and 
ft^cdthem.  lie  said— "  To  tlie  addresses  I  Icnow  otjjections  have 
been  ibade.  and  perhaps  will  be  revived,  Uiat  they  were  procured  by 
er  and  influence.    How  such  influence  or  power  could  lie  derived 


from  the  court,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  easily  accounted  for.  In  whom 
the  power  and  influence  of  go\ernment  were  then  vested,  every  act  of 
power  and  every  record  or  the  company  have  fully  published.  The 
comiiany's  servants,  on  whom  such  power  and  influence  must  act 
most  Immediately  and  forcibly,  formed  the  only  body  that  did  not 
join  in  the  addreaes.  And  that  the  gentleman  whose  name  stood 
first  on  the  address  of  the  free  merchants,  who  had  been  president  of 
the  settlement,  and  then  enjoved  the  office  of  superiutendent  of  the 
police,  for  which  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  hal)its  of  the 
country  wftg  particularly  necessary,  and  for  which  his  loiij^  residence 
In  the  country  had  peculiarly  qualified  him,  was,  immodialclyianer 

f»rcsenting  the  address,  w  itliout  any  fault  objected  to  him,  discharged 
torn  his  office,  and  his  place  supplied  by  a  gentleman  who  had  not 
been  many  months  in  the  settlement.  Is  a  fact  which  will  not  be  con- 
Iro'Cierted.  Tlie  gentleman  thus  thrust  into  the  office  of  sn^rin- 
teodent  of  the  police  was  Mr.  Macrabie,  hrother-inhw  to  Franca, 
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article."  Impey  then  related  one  of  the  most 
startling  circumstances  in  the  whole  affair.  On 
the  30th  of  August,  1775,  several  days  after  the 
execution  of  Nuncomar,  tlie  governor-general  and 
council  ordered  a  paper  to  be  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman,  as  containing  libellous 
matter  against  the  judges.  Tlie  paper  was  a  peti- 
tion or  representation  from  Nuncomar  to  the  coun- 
cil; but  its  contents  were  not  published.  The 
judges  knew  that  both  this  paper,  and  the  proceed- 
ings on  it,  ought  to  be  transmitted  to  the  directors 
and  the  king's  ministers;  and  that  the  paper, 
though  kept  secret  in  Calcutta,  would  be  made 
public  in  England.  They  therefore  applied  for  a 
copy  of  the  libel.  This  reasonable  request  was 
refused  by  the  council ;  but  Impey  said  he  had 
obtained  from  the  India  House  a  copy  of  the  libel, 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  upon  it ;  and 
these  he  now  read  to  the  Commons.  The  proceed- 
ings were  in  every  way  curious.  On  the  14th  of 
August,  just  nine  days  after  Nuncomar  had  been 
hanged,  General  Clavering  informed  the  council 
that,  'on  the  4th  of  that  month,  the  day  be- 
fore the  execution  of  the  rajah,  a  person,  calling 
himself  a  servant  of  Nuncomar,  came  to  his  house 
and  sent  in  an  open  paper.  In  presenting  the 
prayer  for  a  respite  nine  days  after  death,  Clavering 
said,  '*  As  I  imagined  that  the  paper  might  contain 
some  request  that  I  should  take  some  step  to  inter- 
cede for  him,  and  being  resolved  not  to  make  any 
application  whatever  in  his  favour,  I  left  the  paper 
on  my  table  until  the  6th,  which  was  the  day  after 
his  execution,  when  I  ordered  it  to  be  translated  by 
my  interpreter.  As  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
paper  contains  several  circumstances  which  it  may 
be  proper  for  the  court  of  directors  and  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  be  acquainted  with,  I  have 
brought  it  with  me  here,  and  desire  that  the 
board  will  instruct  me  what  I  have  to  do  with  it : 
the  title  of  it  is,  *  A  Representation  from  Mahali 
Rajah  Nuncomar  to  the  General  and  Gentlemen 
of  Council.'"  Francis  thought  that  the  paper 
ought  to  be  received  and  read.  Barwell,  who 
always  voted  with  Hastings,  could  not  under- 
stand by  what  authority  General  Clavering  thought 
he  might  at  his  own  pleasure  keep  back  or  bring 
before  the  board  a  paper  addressed  to  them; 
or  how  the  address  came  to  be  translated  for  the 
particular  information  of  the  general  before  it  was 
presented  to  the  council.  "  If  the  general,"  said 
he, "  thinks  himself  authorized  to  suppress  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  gentlemen  of  council,  he  is  the 
only  judge  of  that  authority ;  for  my  part  I  confess 
myself  to  be  equally  astonished  at  the  mysterious 
air  with  which  this  paper  is  brought  before  us^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  the  general's 
possession,  as  likewise  at  the  particular  explanation 
of  every  part  of  it  before  it  was  brought  to  the 
board."  The  astonishment  expressed  by  Barwell 
must  be  felt  by  every  one  that  reads  these  strange 
transactions,  nor  will  it  be  diminished  by  the  r.x- 
planation  given  by  Clavering,  The  general  said, 
in  reply  to  Barwell,  that  until  he  had  put  the 
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paper  into  the  hands  of  his  translator  he  could  not 
know  what  it  meant ;  that  the  first  day  the  council 
met  after  his  knowing  the  contents — that  is  to  say 
after  Nuncomar  had  been  hanged — ^lie  brought  the 
paper  to  the  board,  but,  the  board  not  having  gone 
that  day  into  the  secret  department^  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  at  that  time  to  introduce  it.  Colonel 
Monson  thought  that  the  paper  ought  now  to  be 
received  and  read.     Hastings  said,  "  I  do  not  un- 
derstand this  mystery.     If  there  can  be  a  doubt 
whether  the  paper  be  not  already  before  the  t)oard, 
by  the  terms  of  the  general's  first  minute  upon  it, 
I  do  myself  insist  that  it  be  produced,  if  it  be  only 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  contents 
of  an  address  to  the  superior  council  of  India,  ex- 
cluding the  first  member  in  the  title  of  it,  and 
conferring  that  title  on  General  Clavering;  and  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced."    Clavering  replied  that  the  address  did 
not  bear  the  meaning  which   Hastings  gave  it; 
and  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  no  more  answerable 
for  the  title  of  the  paper  than  he  was  for  its  con- 
tents.    It  was  then  resolved  that  the  paper  should 
be  received  and  read.     Hastings  then  moved  that, 
as  the  petition  contained  expressions  reflecting  upon 
the  characters  of  the  chief  justice  and  judges,  a 
copy  of  it  should  be  sent  to  them.     Francis  ob- 
jected that  to  send  any  such  copy  would  be  giving 
the  thing  more  weight  than  it  deserved.     "  I  con- 
sider,** said  he,  "  the  insinuations  contained  in  it 
against  them  as   wholly  unsupported,  and   of  a 
libellous  nature;  and  if  I  am  not  irregular  in  this 
place,  I  would  move  that  orders  should  be  given 
'the  sheriff  to  cause  the  original  to  be  burned 
publicly  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.*' 
Mr.  Barwell  had  no  objection  to  the  paper  being 
burned  by  the  hangman ;  but  he  agreed  with  the 
governor-general  in  thinking  that  a  copy  ought  to 
be  delivered  to  the  judges.     Colonel  Monson,  on 
the  contrary,   apprehended   that  the    board,    by 
communicating  the  thing  to  the   judges,    might 
make  themselves  liable  to  a  prosecution    for   a 
libel.     He  added — "  The  paper  I  deem  to  have  a 
libellous  tendency,  and  the  assertions  contained  in 
it  are  unsupported.     I  agree  with  Mr.  Francis  in 
opinion  that  the  paper  should  be  burned  under  the 
inspection  of  the  sheriff  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman."      General  Clavering  also  agreed 
with  Francis  that  the  paper  ought  to  be  burnt  at 
once  without  saying  anything  to  the  judges  about 
it.     Hastings,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  that  the 
people  of  Calcutta  formed  but  a  very  small  part  of 
that  collective  body  commonly  called  the  world. 
"  The  petition  itself,"  said  he,  "  stands  upon  our 
records,  through  which  it  will  find  its  way  to  the 
court  of  directors,  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
in  all  probability  will  become  public  to  the  whole 
people  of  Britain."     Francis  begged  leave  to  ob- 
serve that,  by  the  same  channel  through  which  the 
directors,  ministers,  and  British  public  might  be 
informed  of  the  contents  of  the  paper,  they  would 
also  be  informed  of  the  reception  it  had  met  with, 
and  the  sentence  passed  upon  it  by  the  board. 


"  I  therefore  hope,"  said  he,  "  that  its  being 
destroyed  in  the  manner  proposed  will  be  sufficient 
to  clear  the  character  of  the  judges,  so  far  as  they 
appear  to  be  attacked  in  that  paper ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent any  possibility  of  the  imputations  indirectly 
thrown  on  the  judges  from  extending  beyond  this 
board,  I  move  that  the  entry  of  the  address  from 
Rajah  Nuncomar,  entered  in  our  proceedings,  be 
expunged."  The  will  of  the  majority  was  acted 
upon;  the  entry  was  expunged;  the  translation 
was  destroyed,  and  the  original,  without  any  copy 
being  sent  to  the  judges,  was  publicly  burned  with 
all  due  solemnity,  not  by  the  common  hangman, 
for  there  was  none  in  Calcutta,  but  by  the  com- 
mon gaoler.  If  Francis  could  have  burned  all  the 
minutes  in  the  council  now  raked  up  against  him 
it  would  have  been  well  for  him !  After  reading 
all  these  minutes.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  said  that,  not- 
withstanding the  anxiety  of  Francis*  that  every 
memorial  of  Nuncomar's  petition  or  representation 
should  be  destroyed,  he  possessed  an  authentic 
copy  of  it,  with  the  translation  corrected  by  Hast- 
ings, who  had  given  him  the  copy.  Hastings, 
continued  Impey,  "  thought  it  no  more  than  com- 
mon justice  to  the  judges  to  give  it  to  me,  and, 
as  it  was  in  the  secret  department  of  government, 
he  delivered  it  to  me  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  not 
to  disclose  it  in  India  except  to  the  judges :  except 
to  them  it  has  not  been  disclosed  to  this  day,  when 
it  is  called  forth  by  necessity  for  my  defence.**  As 
Hastings  was  bound  by  his  oath  of  office  to  keep 
secret  what  passed  in  the  secret  department  of 
government,  he  was  guilty  of  perjury  in  giving 
the  paper  to  Impey.  His  binding  Impey  in  an 
oath  of  secrecy  could  not  cover  the  breach  of  his 
own  oath:  the  manoeuvre  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  ;  the  perjury  committed  was  certainly  not  of  a 
heinous  nature ;  but  perjury  it  nevertheless  was,  and 
a  breach  of  official  trust  and  duty,  rendered  necessary 
in  the  eyes  of  Hastings  and  of  Impey  by  the  in- 
famous proceedings  and  ill-concealed  intentions  of 
Clavering  and  Francis.  At  the  desire  of  the  House 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  afterwards  delivered  in  a  fac- 
simile copy  of  the  original  translation  of  the  paper, 
with  Hastings's  interlineary  corrections.  The 
paper,  after  enumerating  the  rank,  honours,  and 
high  employments  of  Nuncomar,  said,  that  many 
English  gentlemen  had  become  his  enemies,  and, 
having  no  other  means  to  conceal  their  own  ac- 
tions, revived  an  old  affair  which  had  repeatedly 
been  found  to  be  false;  that  the  prosecutor  was  a 
notorious  liar,  and  had  been  treated  as  such  by  the 
governor-general,  who  had  turned  him  out  of  his 

*  In  hiB  examinRtion  before  the  commitleo  of  the  whole  Ilooae  on 
the  IGth  of  April,  Fmneis  snid  :— *'  My  secret  predominant  motire 
for  pmpoaing  to  destroy  the  original  pajier  produced  by  Geoeral 
Clavcrin.i;  was  to  save  him  and  him  alone  from  the  danger  to  which  lie 
had  expofcd  himself  by  that  rash,  inconsiderato  notion ;  yet  U»e  step 
I  took  wiuB  not  immediiitely  taken  on  my  oun  sag^estion.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Hastings  proposed  timt  a  copy  of  the  paper  should  be  sunt  to  Ibe 
judges.  Colonel  Mon>on  starU-d  at  it,  and  desired  me  to  go  with  him 
to  an  )ther  room.  He  then  said,  '  I  suppose  you  see  what  the  gov«nor 
mcaus.  If  the  judj^ei  get  possessbn  of  the  paper  Claveriog  may  \m 
ruined  by  it.'  My  answer  was,  •  Why,  wliat  can  they  do  to  liun? 
To  that  he  replied,  *  I  know  not  what  thcv  can  do ;  but.  since  they 
have  dipped  their  hands  in  blood,  what  ia'there  they  will  not  dor 
He  then  dpsired  mo  to  move  that  the  original  paper  be  destioyed  by 
the  hands  of  tlie  common  hangmaa." 
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hoiue;  that  the  English  gentlemen  had  become 
the  aiders  and  abettors  of  this  notorious  liar,  and 
that  Lord  Impey  and  the  other  justices  had  tried 
and  condemned  the  writer,  Nuncomar,  by  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  which  were  contrary  to  the  customs  of 
the  country,  &c.*  Sir  Elijah  Impey  argued  that 
General  Clavering's  sense  of  the  propriety  of 
allowing  no  respite  must  appear  from  the  whole  of 
his  conduct,  and  from  the  mode  in  which  he 
treated  that  paper  after  he  received  it.  He  also 
cilcd  Clavering's  testimony  on  oath,  by  which  it 
appeared  he  did  not  consider  that  the  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Hastings  at  all  depended  on  the  evidence 
of  Nuncomar.  If  General  Clavering  thought 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  case  which  ought 
to  render  Nuncomar  a  proper  object  for  mercy, 
could  he  have  defeated  the  petition  of  the  unhappy 
convict,  by  detaining  his  paper  until  it  could  be  of 
no  possible  use  to  him  ?  That  paper  was  no  pri- 
vate address  to  the  general,  but  an  address  to  the 
board  at  large,  whose  sense  he  would  not  sufiPer  to 
be  taken  on  the  propriety  of  recommending  him  to 
mercy,  as  he  never  produced  the  paper  until  days 
after  the  execution !  If  the  paper  was  unsupported 
then,  what  new  matter  had  arisen  to  support  it 
now?  If  it  was  not  good  to  obtain  mercy  for 
Nuncomar,  how  could  it  be  good  to  bring  down 
impeachment  and  punishment  upon  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  ?  What  could  make  that  a  just  accusation 
now  which  was  held  to  be  false  and  libellous  then  ? 
Continuing  his  long  speech,  Impey  closed  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma  upon  Francis  until  they  went 
through  and  through  him.  "That  the  paper 
itself,"  said  he,  "  should  have  survived,  is  hardly 
more  providential  for  me,  than  that  the  gentleman 
who  moved  for  the  condemnation  of  it,  and  who 
expressed  his  hopes  that  it  would  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  imputations  indirectly  thrown  out 
against  the  judges  from  extending  beyond  that 
board,  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  that  majo- 
rity. From  him,  who,  to  prevent  its  extending 
beyond  that  board,  had  with  so  much  solicitude 
procured  the  paper  to  be  expunged  from  the  pro- 
ceedings, I  hope^I  may  be  thought  to  have  some 
claim  to  expect  that  these  imputations  will  not  be 
encouraged  in  England :  should,  nevertheless, 
such  imputations  have  been  suggested  by  any 
member  or  members  of  the  council  (and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  their  secret  minutes  show  that 
there  have),  I  am  in  the  judgment  of  the  House, 

•  The  paper,  ^hicli  was  in  tho  first  person,  went  on :— **  Taking 
the  evidence  of  my  enemies  in  proof  of  my  crime,  tlify  have  cun- 
demued  me  to  death.  But,  by  my  death ,  the  king's  justice  will  U-t 
the  aitions  of  no  person  remain  concealed;  and,  now  tliat  the  hour 
of  death  approaches,  I  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  this  world,  l.e  re- 
gardless of  the  next,  but  represent  tho  truth  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
eouncil.  llie  forgery  of  the  bond,  of  which  I  nm  arcuscd.  never 
proceeded  IVom  me.  Many  principal  people  of  this  country-,  who 
were  acquainted   with   my  honesty,    f^iucntly   requested   of  [the 

iudKCS  to  susfwnd  my  execution  till  the  kiuk's  pleasure  should  be 
Lnown,  but  this  they  refused*  and  unjustly  take  awa^  my  life.  For 
God's  sake,  geutlcmfn  uf  the  council,  you  who  are  just,  and  whose 
vonls  are  truth,  let  me  not  undergo  this  injury,  but  wait  the  king's 
|ileasure.  If  am  unjustly  put  to  death  ]I  will,  with  my  family,  de- 
mand justice  in  tho  next  life.  They  put  me  to  death  out  of  enmity, 
nnd  from  nartiality  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  betrayed  their  trust ; 
and.  in  this  case,  the  thread  of  life  being  cut,  I,  in  my  Inst  momenta. 
again  request  that  you,  ccntlemcn>  will  write  my  case  particularly  to 
the  just  king  of  England.  I  sufler,but  my  innocence  will  certainly 
be  made  known  to  him." 


whether  it  would  not  be  a  precedent  of  dangerous 
tendency  to  admit  secret  communicaiions  arid  pri- 
vate  informations  in  evidence  from  any  persons 
whomsoever  to  disavow  and  contradict  their  own 
solemn  official  unanimoxis  acts  entered  upon  pub- 
lic records — on  records  required  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  transmitted  to  his  majesty's  ministers 
as  authentic  information  both  of  their  acts,  and 
their  reasons  for  their  acts."  Sir  Elijah  said  that, 
as  he  had  been  charged  as  an  individual,  so  he 
had  defended  himself  as  an  individual.  "  But," 
added  he,  "  though  called  to  answer  as  for  acts 
done  by  me  singly,  those  acts  not  only  were  not, 
but  could  not  have  been,  done  by  me  individually : 
I  was  one  member  sitting  in  a  court  consisting  of 
four  members;  all  the  four  members  concurred 
in  the  acts  imputed  to  me ;  my  voice  singly  and 
by  itself  could  have  had  no  operation ;  I  might 
have  been  overruled  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
one.  I  was  not  more  concerned  in  the  proceed- 
ings than  any  other  judge;  I  was  less  so  than 
two.  Informations  had  been  laid  against  the  cri- 
minal before  two  of  the  judges  [Lemaistre  and 
Hyde],  who,  by  committing  him  for  felony, 
had  applied  this  law  to  his  case  without  my 
knowledge  or  privity.  I  was,  indeed,  applied 
to  by  the  council  as  to  the  mode*  of  his  confine- 
ment; I  had  no  right  to  revise  the  acts  of  the 
judges ;  their  authority  was  equal  to  mine ;  I  did 
what  humanity  required ;  I  made  the  strictest  in- 
quiries of  the  pundits,  as  to  the  effect  of  his  impri- 
sonment on  his  caste  and  religion ;  I  learned  they 
could  not  be  hurt.  I  gave  directions  to  the  sheriff 
that  he  should  have  the  best  accommodations  that 
the  gaol  would  afford ;  the  gaoler  and  his  family 
quitted  their  apartments  and  gave  them  up  to  him ; 
I  directed  that  every  indulgence,  consistent  with 
his  safe  custody,  should  be  [granted  him.  Those 
only  were  my  individual  acts,  and  they  appear  on 
the  report  of  your  committee.  If  it  had  been  just 
so  to  do,  it  was  not  I,  but  the  courts  which  must 
have  afforded  protection  to  the  criminal  because  he 
was  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  it  was  not  I, 
but  the  court,  that  must  have  quashed  the  indict- 
ment ;  it  was  not  I,  but  the  court,  which  retained 
the  prosecution ;  had  Sir  Robert  Chambers  been 
overruled,  it  w^as  not  I,  but  the  court,  that  could 
have  overruled  him  ;  it  was  not  I,  but  the  whole 
court,  that  rejected  the  appeal  (if  there  was  an  ap- 
peal),— that  refused  the  respite,  and  carried  the 
sentence  into  execution.  All  signed  the  calendar ; 
I  executed  no  act  of  authority  as  a  magistrate,  but 
sitting  in  open  court,  assisted  by  all  the  judges : 
even  those  acts  which  are  particularly  objected  to 
me,  as  mine  individually,  though  I  was  only  die 
channel  of  the  court  to  pronounce  them,  are  not 
my  individual  acts ;  as  chief  justice,  I  presided 
in  the  court,  and  was  the  mouth  of  the  court ;  all 
questions  put,  all  observations  made  by  me,  were 
with  the  judges  sitting  on  my  right  hand  and  on 
my  left;  those  questions  and  those  observations 
were  not  mine,  but  the  questions  and  observations 
of  the  court.     I  did  not  presume  to  make  observa- 
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tions  in  my  Bumming  up  to  the  jury,  without 
having  first  communicatea  with  the  judges,  and 
taken  their  unanimous  opinion  on  every  article. 

As  no  act  is  imputable  solely  to  me,   so 

there  is  no  motive  in  the  whole  charge  assigned 
for  my  conduct  that  is  not  equally  applicable  to 
every  other  judge ;  nor  is  there  one  allegation  that 
exonerates  the  other  judges,  and  applies  them  spe- 
cifically to  me;  if  they  are  true  with  regard  to 
me,  they  are  true  as  applied  to  every  judge  of  the 
court.  The  notoriety  of  the  injustice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings applies  to  all,  and  gives  an  equal  ground 
of  conviction  that  all  the  judges  were  in  a  combi- 
nation to  sacrifice  an  innocent  man  for  the  purpose 
of  screening  Mr.  Hastings  from  justice;  all  must 
have  shown  an  equally  determined  purpose  against 
the  life  of  the  criminal ;  all  had  equal  knowledge 
of  the  accusation,  the  proceedings  in  council,  and 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings;  all  knew  equally 
the  credit  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  infamy  of  the 
unnamed  witness.  There  is  no  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness where  they  are  not  all  as  much  implicated  in 
the  motives  as  I  could  be ;  yet  I  alone  am  called 
to  answer,  whilst  they,  if  this  charge  be  true,  are 
still  administering  justice  in  Bengal  notoriously 
branded  with  infamy,  are  still  judging  on  the  lives 
of  men  with  hands  stained  with  blood !  Though 
I  say  this  as  necessary  to  my  defence,  I  most 
solemnly  protest,  and  most  anxiously  request,  that  it 
may  clearly  be  understood  that  I  do  not  entertain 
the  most  distant  wish  that  any  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  should  meet  with  the  same  fate  which 
i^ijlflv^  experienced,  after  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices in  so  inhospitable  a  climate,  in  their  decline 
of  life,  and  be  dragged  from  their  tribunals  to  ap- 
pear as  criminals  at  this  bar." 

This  defence,  which  occupied  two  days  in  the 
delivery,  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
Pitt  was  heard  to  aflSrm  that,  if  he  had  been 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  he  could  not  say  but 
that  he  should  have  acted  precisely  as  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  had  done.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  pro- 
secution would  speedily  be  dropped.  With  the 
exception  of  the  documents  included  in  it,  Sir 
Elijah  had  delivered  his  defence  as  an  extempore 
speech,  not  reading  it  drily  and  heavily  as  Hastings 
had  done.  Accordingly,  when  asked  whether  he 
would  leave  the  House  a  copy  of  it,  he  said  he 
could  not,  as  he  had  not  written  it  out,  and  had 
spoken  hurriedly  and  under  great  agitation  of  feel- 
ing; but  soon  after  a  full  report  of  the  speech 
appeared,  evidently  drawn  up  by  himself  or  under 
his  own  superintendence.*  Both  Fox  and  Burke 
expressed  their  regret  that  the  specific  charges 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  had  not  been  met  by 

*  The  txwech,  w\uch  together  with  tlic  copious  appendix  fills  an 
octavo  volume  of  244  pases,  waa  published  by  John  Mockdale,  and 
bears  the  date  of  1788.  The  advertisement  states  that  "  tlie  editor  of 
this  speech'^  took  accurate  notes  of  it  when  it  was  delivered.  No 
editor's  name  is  mentioned.  In  every  part  of  the  book  there  is  in- 
ternal evidence  that  the  editor  must  have  been  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
himself,  or  some  person  employed  by  him,  and  working  under  his 
immediate  direction  or  dictation.'  A  good  deal  of  the  matter  in  the 
appendix  could  only  have  been  fiiruished  at  the  time  by  Sir  Elijah ; 
ana  no  editor  or  bookseller  could  have  arranged  that  matter,  or  have 
furnished  the  notes  and  commoots  upon  it  and  upoo  the  matter  eon- 
tained  in  the  speech. 


a  speciBc  written  defence,  a  circumstance  wl^icb, 
they  said,  must  cause  the  House  much  inconve- 
nience. On  the  second  day,  before  Sir  Elijah  waa 
called  in,  Francis  rose  to  take  notice  of  a  serious 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  and 
to  move  that  Sir  Elijah  should  be  required  to  de- 
liver to  the  House  the  original  paper  read  by  him 
as  the  translation  of  the  petition  of  Nuncomar. 
*'  The  reason,"  he  said,  "  why  he  called  for  the 
original  paper  was,  because  Sir  Elijah  had  stated  at 
the  bar  that  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  Mr.  Hasting;, 
and  that  it  contained  alterations  in  his  hand- 
writing. He  wanted,  therefore,  to  see  what  those 
alterations  were,  which  he  could  not  unless  the 
original  paper  was  deposited  on  the  table.'* 
The  premier,  the  solicitor-general,  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  robe,  strongly 
objected  to  this  motion,  for  which,  although  sup- 
ported by  Burke  and  Fox,  was  at  length  substituted 
the  amendment,  that  the  speaker  should  ask  Sir 
Elijah  if  he  had  any  objection  to  produce  a  copy 
of  the  paper  in  question.  Sir  Elijah,  upon  being 
called  in,  answered  that  he  had  no  objection. 
The  said  paper,  and  still  more  the  history  attaching 
to  it,  copied  from  the  records  in  the  India  House, 
tended  greatly  to  incense  and  irritate  a  man  who 
was  naturally  one  of  the  most  irritable  of  mankind. 
And,  indeed,  in  various  other  ways,  sad  havoc  was 
made  on  the  character  of  Francis  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings  against  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  When 
the  parly  friends  of  Francis  were  applauding  him 
as  the  most  honourable,  upright,  and  incorruptible 
of  men.  Major  Scott  spoiled  the  eulogium  by 
speaking  of  the  large  fortune  which  that  six  years 
member  of  council  had  brought  with  him  from 
India;  and  the  allusion  produced  all  the  effect  in- 
tended, as  it  was  universally  known  that  the  man 
who  had  never  held  any  higher  appointment  in 
England  than  that  of  a  clerk  in  the  war-office — 
and  even  that  appointment  he  had  lost  some  con- 
siderable time  before  he  went  to  Calcutta — ^was 
now  in  possession  of  a  splendid  revenue.  Scott, 
too,  proposed  applying  in  this  instance  the 
searching  test  which  had  been  originally  in- 
cluded in  Pitt's  India  bill.  "  Before  I  join  in 
applauding  his  integrity,"  said  the  major,  "I 
require  it  be  proved  by  the  only  possible  way 
in  which  his  integrity  can  be  proved.  Let  him 
come  fairly,  boldly,  and  honestly  forward  as  Lord 
Macartney  has  done;  let  him  state  that  he  left 
England  in  debt,  that  he  was  six  years  in  India, 
that  his  expenses  at  home  and  abroad  were  so 
much,  and  his  fortune  barely  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  his  expenses  and  the  amount 
of  his  salary.  When  the  honourable  gentleman 
shall  have  done  this,  I  will  join  the  committee 
with  cheerfulness  in  pronouncing  Mr.  Francis  to 
be  one  of  the  honestest  men  that  ever  came  from 
Bengal.  But,  until  he  shall  submit  to  this  only 
true  test  of  his  integrity,  I  shall  pay  no  attention 
to  the  animated  panegyrics  of  his  friends."  Fran- 
cis made  no  reply,  nor  ever  showed  any  inclination 
to  submit  to  such  an  ordeal.     Moreoveri  it  waa 
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pretty  well  known  that  Francis,  who  as  he  grew 
older  grew  into  something  very  like  a  miser,  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  money,  and  capable  of  many 
little  sordid  tricks  which  are  altogether  incompa- 
tible with  the  high  and  generous  qualities  of  that 
fanciful  portrait  his  party  were  attempting  to  draw 
for  him.     On  this  day  Sir  Elijah  Impey  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  House  against  certain  libellous 
public  prints,  which  were  daily  circulated  to  injure 
his  cause.     He  was  ordered  to  produce  them  the 
day  following,  when,  upon   the  motion   of  Mr. 
Grrenville,  tbey  were  declared  to  be  scandalous  and 
seditious  libels  upon  the  House,  and  tending  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  public  against  an  ac- 
cused individual ;  and  an  address  was  presented  to 
the  king  to  direct  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute 
the  publishers.*     When  Sir  Elijah  had  finished 
his  answer  to  the  Nuncomar  charge,  he  submitted 
to  the  House  that  his  mind  had  been  so  strongly 
affected,  and  his  health  so  much  impaired  by  the 
horror  he  had  felt  at  the  charge  of  having  com- 
mitted a  deliberate  legal  murder,  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  exertion  of  going  into  his  defence 
upon  the  other  articles  before  he  was  acquitted  of 
the  first.     He  said  that  the  rest  were  so  light  in 
comparison  with   this,  that,  if  it  were  decided 
against  him,  he  was  indifferent  to  their  going  at 
once  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  without  any  further 
discussion.      To  this  request  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
readily  consented.     On  the  11th  of  February,  and 
the  following  days  on  which  the  House  sat  in 
committee,  Mr.  Thomas  Farrer,  who  had  acted  as 
counsel  to  Nuncomar  upon  his  trial,  and  who  was 
now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  ex- 
amined as  a  witness,  standing  in  his  place  as  a 
member.     His  evidence  in  nearly  every  essential 
particular  confirmed  what  Impey  had  himself  said. 
He  showed   an  attested   copy  of  the  warrant  of 
commitment  for  the  forgery,  which  was  not  signed 
by  Impey,  but  by  Justice  Lemaistre  and  Justice 
Hyde ;  he  showed  that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
tried  Nyncomar  either  sooner  or  later;  he  de- 
clared, in  the  plainest  language,  that  two  of  the 
judges  concurred  on  every  point  with  the  chief 
justice,  and  that  Chambers,  ^ter  his  first  doubt  as 
to  the  statute  upon  which  the  prisoner  ought  to  be 
tried,  sat  on  the  bench,  silent  and  to  all  appear- 
ance acquiescent;  he  spoke,  as  every   one  who 
knew  him  appears  to  have  done,  with  the  warmest 
feeling  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Elliot,  who  had  acted 
as  interpreter,  and  afterwards  superintended  the 
publication  of  the  trial;  he  stated  that  the  civil 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  Dewannee  Adaulut  were 
not  given  in  evidence  at  the  trial  by  either  party, 
and  that  the  reasons  why  he  as  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner did  not  give  them  in  evidence  were,  1,  That 
Nuncomar's  witnesses   had    in    several  material 
points  contradicted  each  other.    2.  That  the  plain- 
tiff had  expressly  charged  the  instrument  in  ques- 

*  Fox  and  oUu»t  members  wished  the  House  to  take  tiie  punisii- 
ment  of  tbo  publishers  iuto  iheir  own  hands,  as  Uio  mode  of  prosecu- 
tion recommended  by  Mr.  Orenvillo  tended  to  bring  Uie  privueges  of 
Uie  Bouse  before  inferior  oourti;  but  ths  original  moUon  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority. . 
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tion  to  be  a  forgery.    3.  That  when  Nuncomar  had 
this  alternative  offered  him  by  the  plaintiff,  either 
to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration  or  to  make  oath 
that  his  demand  was  just  and  the  bond  no  forgery, 
he  appeared  to  have  declined  both  the  one  and  the 
other.     4.  That  when  Nuncomar  found  the  court, 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal,  were  proceeding  to 
judgment,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  protract  the  decision  by  introducing  from  time 
to  time  new  witnesses,  he  had  then  agreed  to  arbi- 
tration.    Farrer   also   stated  that  these  proceed- 
ings in  the  Dewannee  Adaulut  had  commenced 
only  at  the  end  of  1773,  and  had  terminated  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1774,  (five  months  before  the 
arrival  of  Impey  and  the  supreme  court,)  by  the 
reference  to  arbitration.     He  informed  the  House 
that  the  trial  for  the  capital  offence  had  lasted 
several  days,  having  ended  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  or 
rather  on  the  16th,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  that  all  the  proceedings,  with  the  exami- 
nation  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,   had 
appeared  to  him  fair  and  unprejudiced.     He  said 
that  a  petition  of  appeal  had  been  drawn  up  and 
presented ;  that  this  paper  was  not  drawn  up  by 
him   nor  presented  by  him,  but  by  Mr.  Brix, 
another  advocate,  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  de- 
fence, and  that  he  could  not  take  it  upon  himself 
to  say  that  Mr.  Brix  had  stated  to  him  whether 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  present  or  not  when  the  pe- 
tition of  appeal  was  presented.     Farrer  also  stated 
that  an  attempt  was  made  by  himself  to  induce  the 
jury  to  recommend  the  prisoner  to  the  judges  for 
a  respite ;  and  that  Mr.  Robinson,  the  foreman  of 
the  jury,  had  peremptorily  refiised  to  join  in  such 
recommendation,  upon  the  grounds  that  his  con- 
science would  not  permit  it,  and  that  the  high 
opinion  he  entertained  of  the  judges  would  not 
allow  him  to  doubt  that,  if  they  t nought  Nuncomar 
a  proper  object  of  mercy,  they  would  themselves 
have   recommended  him  for  the  king's  pardon, 
Farrer  produced  and  read  Robinson's  letters,  as 
also  the  original  of  a  petition  which  was  signed  by 
only  07ie  of  the  jury  of  twelve.     He  said  that  his 
next  step  was  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
the  governor-general  and  council  would  receive  a 
petition  addressed  to  them,  and  then  enclose  it 
with  their  recommendation  to  the  four  judges. 
Knowing,  as  every  man  in  Calcutta  did,  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  apply  to  the  minority  (Hastings 
and  Barwell),  Farrer  resolved  to  speak  with  the 
majority,  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis,  who 
were   all  to  be  at  a  party  given  by  Lady  Anne 
Monson.     He  called  Francis  aside  and  explained 
the  business  to  him  first.     Francis,  he  said,  made 
no  objection,  but,  when  they  called  Clavering  and 
Monson  into  consultation,  Clavering,  without  hesi- 
tion,  positively  refiised  to  interfere,  assigning  as 
his  reasons  "  that  it  was  a  private  transaction  of 
Nuncomar's  own,  that  it  had  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  public  concerns  of  the  country,  which  alone 
he,  the  general,  was  sent  out  to  transact,  and  that 
he  would  not  make  any  application  in  favour  of  a 
man  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  forgery,  nor, 
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indeed,  did  lie  think  it  would  do  any  good."  Co- 
lonel Mongou  agreed  with  the  general,  and  there- 
fore the  matter  was  dropped.  Farrer  had  heen 
told  that  Nuncomar's  son-in-law  had  aflerwards 
presented  a  petition  either  to  Impey  in  person,  or 
had  left  it  at  his  house,  but  he'was  not  sure  which, 
and  he  had  only  the  word  of  an  Hindu  for  the 
fact.  He  read  a  petition  from  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad,  and  other 
places,  but  he  believed  that  it  had  neither  been 
signed  nor  presented — ^that  it  was  not  even  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Hindus.  He  said  he  had  been 
informed  that  some  of  these  people  had  prepared 
another  petition,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  and 
presented  it  to  the  chief  justice,  but  he  had  never 
seen  it,  and  in  fact  knew  nothing  about  it  of  his 
own  knowledge.  Farrer,  who  had  frequently 
visited  Nuncomar  in  prison,  declared  that  he  had 
never  complained  of  harsh  treatment.*  He  made 
prominent  the  fact  that  more  than  seven  weeks 
were  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  sentence  and 
the  execution  of  the  prisoner.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  there  had  been  no  person  capitally  exe- 
cuted during  all  the  time  he  was  in  India,  save 
Nuncomar.  Concerning  the  petition  sent  by  Nun- 
comar to  Clavering  the  day  before  the  execution 
he  knew  nothing  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
When  asked  whether  he  apprehended  that  Nun- 
comar himself  supposed  forgery  to  be  a  capital 
of^ce,  he  questioned  the  propriety  of  his  answer- 
ing that  question  ;  and,  upon  the  question  being 
repeated,  he  said  he  could  not  answer  it  as  he 
^jiew  nothing  about  it.  It  is  quite'clear,  as  stated 
by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  that  Nuncomar  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  former  trial  and  capital  con- 
viction for  forgery;  but,  as  in  that  case  the  convict 
was  pardoned,  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
old  rajah  may  have  been  vague  and  confused. 

As  there  has  been  great  unfairness  in  nearly 
every  account  extant  of  these  proceedings ;  as  far 
too  large  a  share  in  them  has  been  universally 
attributed  to  the  chief  justice ;  as  the  charges  and 
specific  allegations  against  Sir  Elijah  Impey  have 
been  given  at  full  length,  and  his  answers  to  them 
nearly  everywhere  suppressed  or  slurred  over  in 
the  most  careless  and  hurried  manner,  we  have 
devoted  much  more  space  to  the  subject  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  done.  But  we  must  now 
hasten  to  a  close,  trusting  that  the  matter  we  have 
laid  before  the  reader  will  enable  him  to  form  an 
impartial  opinion,  and  apportion  the  blame — for 
blame  there  was,  even  though  the  conviction  and 
execution  were  strictly  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  English  law — among  all  the  parties  concerned. 
On  the  20th  of  February  Mr.  Rouse,  who  had  for- 
merly presided  in  the  Dewannee  Adaulut,  before 
which  the  civil  cause  was  brought,  and  who  was 
now  a  meniber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
examined  in  his  place.  The  committee  also  exa- 
mined Mr.  Samuel  Tolfrey,  who  was  under-sheriff 

•  ThU  wilnea  also  said  emnhaticaHy ;  "  I  never  heard,  to  the  beat 
of  my  recollection,  any  complaint  of  the  want  of  humanity  in  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  f  or  o/any  other  of  the  judges,'* 


of  Calcutta  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  trial,  and 
execution,  and  Mr.  James  Dumford,  who  had 
been  clerk  to  Mr.  Justice  Lemaistre.  Dumford 
said  nothing  to  the  point,  pleading  that  deficiency 
of  memory  which  is  common  to  unwilling  wit- 
nesses; but  Tolfrey  spoke  out  with  fulness  and 
apparent  frankness,  and  his  depositions  tended  to 
strengthen  the  case  for  Sir  Elijah.  When  asked 
whether  Francis  had  ceased  all  friendly  intercourse 
with  Impey  after  the  condemnation  of  Nuncomar, 
he  said  that  he  certainly  had  not,  but  that  he  be- 
lieved there  was,  for  a  time,  a  suspension  of 
friendly  visits  between  them  on  account  of  a  civil 
suit  against  Francis  in  the  supreme  court,  i.  e.  the 
crim.  con.  action  brought  by  Le  Grand  against 
Francis.  Tolfrey  could  speak  with  some  confi- 
dence on  the  latter  subject,  as  he  was  attorney  to 
Francis  in  that  cause.  He  declared  that  the  ver- 
dict in  that  case  was  given  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Robert  Chambers ;  that  Justice  Lemaistre 
was  then  dead ;  that  Justice  Hyde  and  the  chief 
justice  agreed  in  the  judgment,  the  reasons  for 
which  Sir  Elijah  gave  at  full  length,  to  the  evident 
dissatisfaction  of  Francis,  the  defendant. 

On  the  26th  of  February  Francis  rose  to  defend 
himself  against  some  but  not  all  of  the  charges 
and  imputations  which  had  been  brought  against 
him.  He  strongly  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding  by 
which. Sir  Elijah  had  become  possessed  of  the 
translation  of  Nuncomar's  last  petition,  exultingly 
reminding  them  that  that  transaction  had  passed 
in  the  secret  department  of  government,  and 
thence  deducing  the  inference  that  the  information 
possessed  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  a  positive 
proof  of  collusion  between  him  and  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  had  evidently  betrayed  his  colleagues,  and  his 
trust  to  the  chief  justice !  This  was  a  thrust  with 
a  two-edged  sword;  but  it  was  likely  to  injure 
Hastings  much  more  than  Impey.  He  entered 
into  a  long  detail  on  the  subject  of  his  own  con- 
duct in  proposing  the  suppression  of  the  petition ; 
declaring,  upon  his  honour,  as,  he  said,  he  was 
ready  to  do  upon  his  oath,  that  the  protection  of 
Clavering,  or  his  extrication  from  the  awkward 
predicament  in  which  they  feared  he  had  involved 
himself,  was  the  principal  motive  with  Colonel  Mon- 
son  and  himself  for  getting  the  paper  destroyed. 
"  As  Mr.  Hastings,"  he  added,  "  entirely  agreed 
with  us  in  everytliing  we  did  relative  to  the  paper, 
I  never  had  a  doubt  that  all  the  translations  of  it 
were  destroyed,  until  Sir  Elijah  produced  a  copy 
of  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House — a  copy,  of  the 
authenticity  of  which  you  have  no  evidence,  and 
which,  admitting  it  to  be  authentic,  must  have  been 
obtained  by  means  the  most  unjustifiable ;  by  means 
which  prove,  what  we  always  suspected,  that  we 
were  betrayed  by  one  of  our  own  board  to  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  and  by  means  which  prove  to  demonsjtratiou 
the  collusion  and  confederacy  that  subsisted  from 
the  first  between  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings." On  the  29th  Mr.  Edward  Baber,  who  had 
been  clerk  of  the  court  which  tried  and  convicted 
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itadachund  Metre  for  forgery,  was  called  in  and 
examined.  Baber  had  been  absent  at  Moorshe- 
dabad  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Nuncomar, 
and  could  speak  to  the  impression  produced  on  the 
natives  by  the  execution,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  English  penal  code  to  their  delinquencies 
His  evidence  on  these  particulars  bore  more 
against  acts  and  charters,  and  the  barbarous  spirit 
of  our  statutory  enactments,  than  against  the  judges 
or  any  of  those  concerned  in  enforcing  the  laws. 
Major  Rennell,  the  able  surveyor- general,  geo- 
grapher, and  writer,  who  had  owed  his  promotion 
to  his  honourable  and  most  useful  office  to  the 
discrimination  and  patronage  of  Clive,  was  also 
examined.  The  major  said  that  the  execution  of 
Nuncomar  was  a  degree  of  punishment  so  novel 
and  unexpected,  that,  pending  his  trial,  and  till  his 
execution,  nobody  supposed  he  would  be  executed. 
Being  asked  whether  they  did  not  know  that 
forgery  was  a  crime  ?  he  said  they  certainly  knew  it 
was  a  Clime,  but  never  deemed  a  capital  one ;  nor 
was  it  ever  so  punished  in  their  courts.* 

On  the  28th  of  April,  all  the  evidence  being  gone 
through,  Sir  Gill)ert  Elliot  began  his  reply  to  the 
defence  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  After  a  very  long 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  read  the  letter 
from  the  sheriff  describing  the  execution, f  the  com* 
mittee  was  adjourned  to  the  7th  of  May.  On  the 
7th  Sir  Gilbert  resumed  his  reply,  and  finished  it  on 
the  9th,  which  was  the  next  day  of  sitting.  The  de- 
fence of  Sir  Elijah  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  Mr.  D.  Pulteney,  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
was  exceedingly  severe,  as  .he  had  been  before,  on 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  Francis.  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot's  motion,  importing  that  the  first  charge 
had  been  made  good,  was  supported  by  Fox,  Burke, 
and  Colonel  FuUarton;  but,  upon  a  division,  it 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  eighteen,  the  numbers  being 
73  against  55.  On  the  27th  of  May,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  committee  to  sit  again,  upon  the 
usual  motion  that  the  speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair,  the  attorney-general  opposed  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  the  next  article  of  charge,  the 
Patna  cause,  was  then  depending  before  the  privy 
council,  and  likely  to  come  speedily  to  a  hearing. 
After  a  short  conversation,  in  which  Pitt  again  ex- 
pressed a  strong  conviction  in  favour  of  Sir  Elijah, 
the  motion  was  negatived,  even  without  a  division, 
and  the  further  consideration  of  the  charges  was 
adjourned  to  that  day  three  months.  And  thus 
ended  the  whole  prosecution  of  the  late  chief  jus- 
tice of  Bengal.  The  Patna  charge  came  to  no- 
thing before  the  privy  council;  nor  was  there 
ever  any  attempt  made  to  press  any  of  the  other 
charges  or  to  revive  the  impeachment  in  any  way 

•  "  And  being  aaked  trhcthcr  tlie  opinion  of  the  people  at  Dacca, 
that  Mar  Rajah  Nunoomar  wonld  not  be  exi>cutcd.  arose  from  an 
idea  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obUvin  justice  against  a  person  of 
his  rank  and  nower?  saiu,  that  amongst  the  lower  sort  of  jieople  he 
believed  it  did ;  but  the  better  sort  imagined  that  it  was  meant  to 
terrify  others  from  committing  forgery  by  proceeding  to  sentence. 
He  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  power.*'^ 

t  i^  ante,  p.  137.  It  shoald  be  mentioned  that  the  sheriff  who 
•nperintended  the  execution  and  wrote  the  famuiis  letter  was  Mr. 
Msciabtet  Uie  brothe^in'hlw  of  Francis, 


whatsoever.  Some  of  those  charges,  as  those  re* 
lating  to  the  acceptance  of  the  office  in  the  Sudder 
Dewannee  Adaulut,  and  the  proceedings  in  Oude 
and  Benares,  though  far  from  being  of  so  heinous  a 
character,  might  posiiibly  have  been  more  difficult 
to  justify  than  the  Nuncomar  charge ;  but,  as  his 
accusers  never  gave  Sir  Elijah  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  before 
any  public  tribunal,  it  is  not  safe  or  fair  to  say  that 
he  might  not  have  been  able  to  give  many  expla- 
nations of  his  conduct  in  taking  the  second  well- 
paid  place,  and  in  collecting  the  evidence  against 
the  Begums  in  the  manner  he  did.  As  his  de* 
fence  was  certainly  a  triumphant  one  upon  the  only 
charge  that  was  entered  upon,  the  other  charges 
which  were  let  drop  must  at  least  be  considered  as 
"not  proven;" — nay  more,  in  ordinary  reasoning. 
Sir  Elijah  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
that  he  might,  if  his  prosecutors  had  persevered, 
have  been  enabled  to  disprove  them,  or  extenuate 
what  seems  the  worst  part  of  them.  There  was, 
however,  a  tribunal  to  which  the  chief  justice 
might  have  appealed,  aud  to  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  he  never  did  appeal.  We  mean  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  by  means  of  the  press.  It  is 
true  that  this  appeal  was  not  a  matter  of  obliga- 
tion or  necessity — it  is  true  that  the  onux  probandi 
lay  with  his  accusers ;  but  still,  as  the  accusations 
were  specified  and  were  spread  in  all  directions,  in 
books,  in  pamphlets,  in  parliamentary  reports  and 
parliamentary  histories,  in  annual  registers,  iu 
newspapers,  and  magazines,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  a  man  anxious  for  his  fair  fame,  and 
being  both  an  able  lawyer  and  an  accomplished 
writer,  would  at  some  moment  have  taken  up 
the  pen  to  undo  the  evil  impressions  which  were 
made,  and  which  have  lasted  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Meanwhile  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  in 
which  that  of  Impey  was  a  mere  episode  or  inter- 
lude, had  been  carried  on  with  all  possible  activity. 
A  few  days  before  the  Christmas  holidays  the  Ix)rds 
informed  the  Commons  that  Warren  Hastings, 
esquire,  had  delivered  in  answers  to  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  a  copy  of  which  answers  they  sent 
them  for  the  use  of  the  Lower  House.  On  the  5  th 
of  December  (1787),  after  the  answers  were  read 
short,  Burke  moved  that  they  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee.  This  was  agreed  to.  The  speaker 
then  desired  him  to  name  his  committee;  upon 
which,  after  he  had  himself  been  named  as  the 
first  member  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  instantly  named 
Francis  as  the  second.  But,  when  the  question 
was  put,  this  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  four  to  one,  the  numbers  being  97 
noes  against  23  ayes.  Burke  hereupon  declared 
that  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  proceed  without  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Francis,  and  that  he  felt  the 
cause  to  be  in  some  degree  damned  by  this  act  of 
the  House.  So  fully  was  he  convinced  of  the  great 
utility  of  the  assistance  of  his  honourable  friend, 
that  he  should  feel  himself,  who  knew  the  subject 
as  well  as  most  men,  so  exceedingly  crippled  and 
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enfeebled  without  the  advantage  of  his  honourable 
friend's  superior  information,  that,  when  the  day 
for  naming  the  next  committee  should  come,  he 
would  again  appeal  to  the  sense. of  the  House,  and 
try  to  have  his  honourable  friend  reinstated.  Mean- 
while he  proceeded  to  nominate  the  rest  of  the 
committee,  which  consisted  of  the  same  persons  as 
the  preceding  one,  with  the  omission  of  Francis 
and  the  addition  of  Wilbraham,  Fitzpatrick,  and 
Courtenay,  and  which  was  armed  with  the  usual 
powers.     Fox  said  that  they  were  rejecting  from 
the  committee  the  man  the  most  proper  to  be 
upon  it ;  but,  as  the  gentlemen  on  the  ministerial 
benches  had  thus  created  a  vacancy,  he  thought  it 
but  proper  that  they  should  fill  it  up  with  some 
person  well  acquainted  with  India  affairs ;  and  he 
archly  suggested  that  the  leading  member  of  the 
India  Board  (Dundas)  would  be  the  proper  man. 
Neither  Dundas  nor  any  of  his  friends  conde- 
scended to  notice  Fox's   suggestion.     Two  days 
after  this  Burke  brought  up  from  the  committee  a 
replication  to  the  answers  of  Hastings,  in  which  the 
Commons,  in  the  usual  form,  averred  their  charges 
against  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  be  true,  and 
declared  their  readiness  to  prove  the  same  against 
him,  at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as  should 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose.     On  the  next  day 
of  sitting  this  replication  was  ordered  to  be  carried 
by  Mr.  Burke  up  to  the  Lords,  who  appointed 
Wednesday,  the  I3th  of  February  (1188),  for  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  trial  in  Westminster-Hall.      It 
then  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  new  committee 
of  managers ;  and,  after  it  had  been  agreed  to,  on 
the  motion  of  Burke,  that  the  committee  to  whom 
it  was  referred  to  consider  the  answer  of  Warren 
Hastings  should  be  the  said  managers.  Fox  rose 
and  moved  that  Philip  Francis,  esq.,  should  be 
added  to  the  committee.    He  earnestly  implored 
the  House  to  reconsider  their  former  vote.    He 
said  the  Commons,  or  their  committee,  were  not 
now  acting  as  the  judges  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  they 
were  not  even  sitting  in  the  character  of  a  grand 
jury  to  decide  wheUier  or  not  a  bill  of  indictment 
should  be  found  against  him ;  they  were  now  be- 
come his  prosecutors.    Whatever  objection  might 
be  urged  to  Mr.  Francis  as  the  judge  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, there  could  be  no  objection  to  his  appearing 
as  bis  accuser.    Fox  again  eulogised  Francis  as  a 
man  of  immaculate  virtue,  and  used  many  argu- 
ments to  prove  his  peculiar  fitness  for  a  place  in 
the  committee.     He  was  followed  by  Wyndham, 
who  chimed  in  with  the  panegyric  and  insisted  that 
no  reasonable  ground  could  be  laid  for  the  rejection 
of  Francis.     Pitt,  who  was  not  generally  supposed 
to  have  much  feeling  of  any  kind,  though  he  doubt- 
less had  more  than  his  cold  stiff  manners  betrayed, 
contended  that  this  was  not  a  question  of  argument, 
but  a  question  of  feeling.     He  thought  that  it  was 
delicate  and  proper  for  the  House  to  take  from  the 
impeachment  every  appearance  of  improper  mo- 
tives, and  to  exclude  from  the  committee  the  only 
person  in  the  House  that  had  been  concerned  in  a 
personal  combat  with  Mr.  Hastings.   He  said  that 


it  was  impossible  that  the  prosecution  could  bo  in* 
jured  through  the  absence  of  Francis,  who  had 
already  given  all  the  materials  he  could  furnish, 
and  would  be  always  at  hand  not  merely  to  be  con- 
sulted but  also  to  be  examined  at  the  bar,     Greo- 
ville  took  the  same  view  of  the  case,  and  supported 
it  with  nearly  the  same  arguments.  Francis  rose  to 
declare  that,  though  he  had^quarrelled  with  Hastings 
for  six  long  years,  and  had  fought  him,  and  been 
wounded  by  him  almosHnortally,  the  quarrelling 
and  the  fighting  had  all  arisen  out  of  public  mat- 
ters, and  that  therefore  he  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  private  personal  enemy  of  Hastings.     He 
made  rather  a  long  speech,  and  immediately  left 
the  House,  who  decided  that  he  should  not  be  of 
the  committee  by  122  voices  against  60.     A  few 
days  after  this  vote  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Fran- 
cis by  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  in  which, 
after  declaring  their  opinion  that  they  would  show 
very  little  regard  to  their  honour,  to  their  duty,  or 
to  the  effectual  execution  of  their  trust,  if  they 
omitted  any  means  lefl  in  their  power  to  obtain  the 
most  beneficial  use  of  the.knowledge  possessed  by 
a  person  whose  conduct  and  character  appeared  to 
them  in  all  respects  to  merit  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, they  concluded  by  saying — ^**  We  have  ei- 
pressed  sentiments  in  which  we  are  unanimous, 
and  which,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  we  attest 
uuder  all  our  signatures,  entreating  you  to  favour 
us  as  frequently  as  you  can  with  your  attendance  in 
the  committee ;  and  you  shall  have  due  notice  of 
the  days  on  which  your  advice  and  instructions  may 
be  more  particularly  necessary."    We  believe,  ne- 
vertheless, we  may  say  that  the  common  feeling  of 
mankind  since  hu  gone  along  with  the  vote  of  the 
House  ;  and  that  Francis  has  been  generally  thought 
to  have  shown  quite  as  much  moral  obtuseness  as 
intellectual  acuteness  in  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion.    *^  His  local  knowledge  and  his  habits  of 
business,"  says  a  recent  writer,  '*  were  of  invaluable 
service  to  the  managers:   he  exerted  his  whole 
energies  in  a  cause  so  near  his  heart  from  every 
principle  and  from  all  personal  feelings ;  nor  could, 
he  ever  be  taught  to  understand  why  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  the  private  enemy  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  the  public  adversary  of  the  governor, 
should  be  deemed  an  obstacle  to  his  taking  this 
part.     The  motives  of  delicacy,  which  so  many 
thought  that  he  ought  to  have  felt  on  this  subject, 
were  wholly  beyond  his  conception :  for  he  argued 
that  the  more  he  disliked  Mr.  Hastings,  the  wider 
his  grounds  of  quarrel  with  him  were,  the  more 
natural  was  it  that  he  should  be  his  assailant ;  and 
the  reason  for  the  House  of  Commons  excluding 
him  by  their  vote  from  a  place  among  the  ma- 
nagers surpassed  his  powers  of  comprehension. 
Had  the  question  been  of  making  him  a  judge  in  the 
cause,  or  of  appointing  him  to  assist  in  die  defence, 
he  could  well  have  understood  how  he  should  be 
deemed  4^qualified ;  but  that  a  prosecutor  should 
be  thought  the  less  fit  for  the  office  when  he  waa 
the  more  likely  strenuously  to  discharge  its  duties 
of  bringing  the  accused  to  justice  and  exacting  pu- 
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nishment  for  his  offences,  because  he  hated  him 
on  private  as  well  as  public  grounds,  was  a  thing 
to  him  inconceivable.  It  never  once  occurred  to 
him  that  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  is  like 
the  proceedings  of  an  inquest ;  that  the  managers 
represent  the  grand  jury  acting  for  the  nation,  and 
actuated  only  by  the  love  of  strict  justice ;  and  that 
to  choose  for  their  organ  one  who  was  also  known 
to  be  actuated  by  individual  passions  would  have 
been  as  indecorous  as  for  the  prosecutor  in  a  com- 
mon indictment  to  sit  upon  the  grand  jury,  and 


accompany  the  foreman  in  presenting  his  bill  to 
the  court."* 

In  the  mean  time  the  magnificent  old  hall,  which 
the  second  of  our  .Norman  kings  had  built  for 
very  different  purposes,  was  prepared  and  deco- 
rated as  a  grand  court  of  justice.  Benches,  stages, 
and  boxes  were  erected,  and  the  grey  walb  were 
hung  with  scarlet.  On  the  appointed  day  (the 
13th  of  February),  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, all  the  magnates  of  the  land  began  to  crowd 
within  those  walls.     Her  majesty  and  her  daugh- 


Tbial  or  Wabbeh  Hastikos.    From'a  Pkiinting  by'Daycs. 


ters,  with  the  princesses  Elizabeth,  Augusta,  and 
Mary,  took  their  places  in  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's gallery  before  the  peers  arrived.  Near 
one  hundred  and  seventy  lords,  robed  in  gold 
and  ermine,  and  marshalled  by  the  heralds  under 
Garter  King  at  Arms,  walked  in  solemn  proces* 
sion  from  their  own  House  to  Westminster  Hall, 
the  junior  baron  present.  Lord  Heathfield  (the 
excellent  old  Eliot,  who  had  defended  Gibraltar), 
leading  the  way,  and  the  procession  being  closed  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Earl  Marshal  of  England), 
by  the  great  dignitaries,  by  the  brothers  and  sons 
of  the  king,  and  last  of  all  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Above  two  hundred  of  the  Commons  followed 
their  speaker  into  the  hall ;  but,  as  very  few  of 
them,  except  Charles  Fox,  Burke,  and  the  rest  of 
the  managers,  were  in  full  dress,  and  as  some  of 
them  were  in  boots,  those  who  had  critical  eyes  in 
these  matters  complained  that  they  made  but  a 
shabby  appearance.  The  managers  were  attended 
by  the  counsel  for  the  impeachment,  Drs.  Scott 
and  Lawrence,  and  Messrs.  Mansfield,  Pigot, 
Burke,  and  Douglas.  The  seats  for  the  Commons 
were  covered  with  green  cloth;  the  rest  of  the 
vast  room  being  all  "one  red."  The  twelve  judges, 
in  their  dresses  of  state,  attended  to  give  advice  on 


points  of  law.  Galleries  were  set  apart  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  ambassadors  and  envoys,  for  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  and  for  distinguished  Eng- 
lishmen who  had  reached  fame  and  fortune  by 
different  paths.  Gibbon,  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Dr. 
Parr,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Mackintosh, 
with  other  men  of  note,  were  present  in  that 
imposing  scene.  And  there  were  other  ladies  be- 
sides the  queen  and  her  daughters.  The  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  the  niece  of  Horace  Walpole,  and 
once  the  wife  of  the  honest  Earl  Waldegrave, 
was  there  with  her  young  son  (the  late  Duke 
of  Gloucester) ;  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  there,  with 
royal  accommodations,  and  looking  queen-like ; 
her  friend  and  champion,  Georgiana  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  was  there  with  a  crowd  of  beauties 
about  her ;  and  Sheridan's  musical  and  beautiful 
wife  was  conspicuous  among  them  all.  Mrs. 
Siddons  also  was  there,  looking,  even  as  a  spec- 
tatress, the  queen  of  tragedy.  When  all  were 
seated  the  sergeant-at-arms  made  proclamation, 
commanding  silence,  and  called  upon  Warren 
Hastings,  esquire,  to  come  into  court.      Hastings 

*  Character  of  Sir  PkUlp  Francis,  in  Lord  Brougbam'i  Historical 
SketohM  of  Statesmen. 
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advanced,  accompanied  by  Sulivan  and  Sumner, 
his  two  bail,  and,  kneeling  at  the  bar  in  the  box 
assigned  to  him,  he  was  ordered  to  rise.  Prece- 
dents had  been  diligently  studied ;  none  of  the  old 
forms  were  omitted,  and  they  all  made  a  deep  im- 
pression. After  a  pause  the  sergeant-atarms  made 
proclamation  again,  that,  whereas  charges  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  had  been  exhibited  by 
the  honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
name  of  themselves  and  of  all  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  against  Warren  Hastings,  esquire, 
all  persons  concerned  were  to  take  notice  that  he 
now  stood  upon  his  trial,  and  that  they  might  come 
forth  and  make  good  the  said  charges.  And  when 
this  was  done  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  with  a 
form  and  face  well  adapted  to  represent  the  in- 
flexible severity  of  the  laws,  then  rolled  out  in  his 
sonorous  manner  : — "  Warren  Hastings,  you  stand 
at  the  bar  of  this  court  charged  with  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  de- 
livered to  you ;  you  have  been  allowed  counsel,  and 
a  long  time  has  been  given  to  you  for  your  defence ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  indul- 
gence to  you,  as  it  arose  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  the  crimes  with  which  you  are  charged  being 
stated  to  have  been  committed  in  a  distant  place. 
These  charges  contain  the  most  weighty  allega- 
tions, and  they  come  from  the  highest  authority : 
this  circumstance,  however,  though  it  carries  with 
it  the  most  serious  importance,  is  not  to  prevent 
you  from  making  your  defence  in  a  firm  and  <fol- 
lected  manner,  in  the  confidence  that,  as  a  British 
Subject,  you  are  entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  full 
justice  from  a  British  court."  Hastings  replied, 
both  firmly  and  briefly,  that  he  came  to  that 
high  tribunal  equally  impressed  with  a  confidence 
in  his  own  integrity  and  in  the  justice  of  the  court 
before  which  he  stood.  The  clerks  of  the  court 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  charges  and  the  an- 
swers,  which  they  did  as  long  as  they  had  day- 
light ;  but  about  a  quarter-past  five,  when  they  had 
only  got  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  charge  and  an- 
swer, the  lord  chancellor  moved  that  the  lords 
should  adjourn  to  their  oym  chamber  of  parlia- 
ment, and  their  lordships  accordingly  withdrew  in 
the  order  in  which  they  had  come,  and  the  assembly 
broke  up.  The  next  day  the  reading  of  the  charges 
and  answers  was  continued  ;  and  on  the  next,  the 
third  day  of  the  trial,  Burke  rose  to  deliver,  or  to 
begin,  his  opening  speech,  which  occupied  four  days 
—the  15th,  16th,  18th,  and  19th  of  February. 
Although  the  length  of  it  must  have  wearied  some 
people  almost  to  death,  and  although  a  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  must  have  been  above  the  ca- 
pacity of  most  of  that  brilliant  audience,  there  were 
parts  and  passages  that  charmed  and  excited,  and 
terrified  and  filled  with  indignation,  and  pro- 
duced all  the  eflects  attributed  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  triumphant  oratory  of  ancient  times. 
Mrs.  Siddons  is  said  to  have  been  as  much 
afliected  as  she  affected  others  by  her  wonder- 
ful acting  on  the  stage.  Ladies  fainted  in  the 
galleries,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  carried  out  in 


convulsions:  sobs  and  tears,  which  are  said  not 
all  to  have  proceeded  from  the  gentler  sex,  -w'cre 
heard  and  seen  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  hall ; 
even  Thurlow  seemed  at  moments  to  be  afTected. 
The  orator  had  not  reflected  on  the  amplification 
and  exaggeration  common  to  all  Oriental  people, 
who  neither  see  with  our  eyes  nor  describe  with 
our  tongues ;  who  look  at  everything  as  if  through 
a  magnifying  lens,  and  who  heighten  in  describing 
by  one  sense  what  they  have  falsely  seen  with  ano- 
ther. This  is  the  case  even  when  they  are  sub- 
jected to  no  extraordinary  excitement,  or  are 
agitated  by  no  violent  passion:  every  one  that 
knows  anything  of  the  East  must  be  aware  of  this 
imvarying  spirit  of  exaggeration  in  all  moods  and 
humours  and  in  the  most  trite  and  self-evident 
matters;  but  only  let  the  more  violent  passions, 
the  hatred  and  the  revenge  of  these  Easterns  be  in- 
flamed, and  there  is  no  calculable  limit  to  the 
range  this  spirit  will  take.  Some  of  the  Indian 
ryots  had  been  harshly,  and  peihaps  in  some  in- 
stances barbarously,  treated  by  other  natives  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  revenue.  These  ryots  had 
afterwards  been  encouraged  by  tlie  agents  of  Fran- 
cis and  Clavering  to  raise  complaints,  and  their 
tongues,  being  once  loosened,  were  sure  not  to  stop 
so  long  as  they  left  a  monstrosity  unmentioned. 
Francis,  who  had  not  been,  while  in  India,  scrupu- 
lous enough  to  authenticate  or  examine  these  hor- 
rible tales,  told  them  all  to  Burke  as  if  upon 
undoubted  authorhy;  and  the  orator  introduced 
the  essence  of  them  all  in  his  four  days'  speech, 
building  up  a  climax  of  abomination,  horror,  and 
guilt  out  of  materials  which  in  good  part  were  only 
proper  for  a  ghastly  Eastern  tale  of  ghouls,  and 
ghins,  and  other  monsters.  And  these  were  the 
things  which  terrified  and  made  to  faint  the  ladies 
in  the  galleries.  These  appeals  to  the  feelings  and 
passions  of  the  auditory  were  much  too  frequent ; 
but  there  was  other  matter  in  this  grand  oration,  or 
series  of  orations,  that  was  free  from  the  faults  of 
exaggeration,  and  that  was  soberly  sublime — there 
was  matter  showing  a  wonderful  range  of  know- 
ledge, a  high  statesmanlike  philosophy,  and  a  beau- 
tiful spirit  of  philanthropy  and  love.  He  astonished 
even  those  who  best  knew  him  and  the  subject  by 
the  vast  extent  and  minuteness  of  his  information, 
the  variety  of  his  resources,  and  the  lucid  order  in 
which  he  arranged  the  whole  for  the  support  of 
his  object.  The  sober  and  the  best  parts  of  the 
oration  were  not,  however,  those  which  were  the 
most  admired  by  hearers  who  went  there  to  have 
their  feelings  excited  and  not  their  judgment  con- 
vinced. In  the  most  terrible  passages  Burke's 
own  excitement  was  as  great  as  any  that  he  pro- 
duced in  others.  In  detailing  the  cruelties  of  Debi 
Sing,  on  the  third  day,  he  became  almost  con- 
vulsed himself;  he  dropped  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and,  for  some  moments,  was  unable  to 
proceed:  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  on  a 
little  further,  but,  being  obliged  to  cease  speak- 
ing twice  at  short  intervals,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  relieve  him,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
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court,  '*  For  half  an  hour,"  said  Hastings,  "  I 
looked  up  at  the  orator  in  a  reverie  of  wonder ; 
and,  during  that  apace,  I  actually  felt  myself  the 
most  culpable  man  on  earth  ;  but  I  recurred  to  my 
own  bosom,  and  there  found  a  consciousness  that 
consoled  me  under  all  I  heard  and  all  I  suffered." 
In  pronouncing  his  peroration,  on  the  fourth  day, 
Burke  raised  his  voice  to  such  a  pitch  as  seemed  to 
shake  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  antique  hall. 
"  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  it  is  with  confidence  that, 
ordered  by  the  Commons, 

"  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  esquire,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

'*  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  whose 
parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

"  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  whose  national  character 
he  has  dishonoured. 

*'  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has  sub- 
verted, whose  properties  he  has  destroyed,  whose 
country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

**  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of 
those  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  he  has  vio- 
lated. 

**  1  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself,  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and 
oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  situ- 
ation, and  condition  of  life. 

*'  And  I  conjure  this  high  and  sacred  Court  to 
let  not  these  pleadings  be  heard  in  vain  I " 

As  soon  as  the  agitation  had  somewhat  subsided 
Fox  rose  to  address  their  lordships  respecting  the 
course  of  proceeding  to  be  followed  on  the  trial : 
he  said  it  was  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  conclusion,  on  both  sides,  upon  each 
article  separately,  before  they  opened  another 
article ;  that  is,  to  open  and  adduce  evidence  to 
substantiate  one  charge  at  a  time,  to  hear  the  pri- 
soner's defence  and  evidence  upon  that  charge,  and 
afterwards  to  reply ;  and  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  rest  of  the  articles,  one  after  the 
Other.  This  was  the  course  adopted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  regard  to  the  charges  against  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  and  it  was  adopted  at  Sir  Elijah's 
own  request.  But  Hastings  and  his  legal  advisers 
preferred  the  opposite  course ;  and,  when  the  lord 
chancellor  called  upon  Hastings's  council  to  know 
whether  the  mode  proposed  by  Fox  would  be 
agreeable  to  them,  they  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  chancellor  then  intimated  to  the  committee 
that  their  lordships  would  be  glad  to  know  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  managers  to  call  upon  the 
court  to  adopt  that  mode.  Fox  immediately  stated 
that,  in  a  cause  of  such  magnitude  and  complexity, 
the  mode  proposed  appeared  absolutely  necessary, 
and  was  calculated  to  prevent  confiision,  to  aid  their 
lordships'  memory,  and  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
more  distinct  view  of  the  merits  of  the  charge  and 
defence  upon  each  separate  article  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  by  running  over  all  the  articles  be- 
fore concluding  upon  any.     He  mentioned    the 


cases  of  the  Earls  of  Strafford  and  Middleton  as 
precedents.     He  urged  that,  if  the  mode  adopted 
for  the  defence  should  be  the  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
cedure among  lawyers,  their  lordships   must  be 
called  upon  to  decide  upon  evidence  after  they  had 
forgotten  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  that  such  a 
mass  of  matter  would  be  offered  all  at  once  to  their 
minds  as  must  confound  them.     The  chancellor 
next  called  upon  Hastings's  counsel — three  bar- 
risters of  note — Law,   afterwards  Lord  Elienbo- 
rough  and  chief  justice  of  the   King's  Bench; 
Dallas,   afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  ^    and  Plomer,    afterwards    vice-chancellor 
and  master  of  the  rolls.    These  learned  gentlemen 
argued  that  the  mode  proposed  by  Fox  was  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  all  courts  of  justice,  and 
was  inconsistent  with  all  principles  of  equity,  as  it 
subjected  the  defendant  to  many  obvious  and  most 
manifest  disadvantages.      As  for  the  precedents 
quoted  by  Fox,  they  maintained  that  in  both  cases 
the  mode  of  proceeding  was  regulated  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties.    IjSW  took  this  early  oppor- 
tunity of  condemning  the  violent  language  which 
Burke   had  used  against  Hastings.      "The   de- 
fendant," said  he,  "  has  been  loaded  with  terms 
of  such  calumny  and  reproach  as  since  the  days  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  never  used  at  the  bar  of 
this  House."     Fox,  interrupting  him,  said,  that, 
vested  with  a  great  trust  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  could  not  sit  still  and  hear  such  language 
applied  to  an  accusation  which  that  House,  in  the 
prosecution  of  high  crimes,  had  carried  to  the  bar. 
of  the  competent  court.     The  Lords  then  retired 
to  their  own  House,  and  an  order  was  made  that 
they  should  be  summoned  to  take  the  matter  of  the 
proceedings  into  their  consideration  on  the  Thurs- 
day following.      On   that   day   Thurlow  left  the 
woolsack,  and,  after  pronouncing  an  eulogium  on 
Burke's  great  speech  in  the  hall,*  declared  that,  if 
the  crimes  charged  upon  the  defendant  could  be 
proved,  no  punishment  their  lordships  could  inflict 
would  be  adequate  to  his  guilt.     But  he  then  de- 
cidedly took  the  part  of  Hastings  and  his  counsel, 
saying  that  what  they  claimed  was  no  indulgence, 
but  a  right ;  that  his  imagination  could  not  con- 
ceive any  other  possible  mode  of  defending  Mr.. 
Hastings'  than  that  which  his  counsel  had  pro- 
posed ;  that  the  articles  were  so  intimately  blended 
and  mixed  up  with  one  another,  that  he  wouldi 
defy  any  man  living  to  separate  them ;  that  they 
comprised  the   whole  of  Mr.  Hastings's  govern- 
ment  for  a  long   series   of  years,   and  that  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  particular  parts  might  de- 
pend upon  the  various  relations  they  bore  to  each 
other,  and  upon  the  construction  put  upon  the 
great  whole.     That  other  great  law  lord,  J-iough- 
borough,  who  always  called  black  what  Thurlow 
called  white,  took  the  side  of  Fox  and  the  ma- 

*  **  Tlieir  lordslupn,"  said  Tliurlow,  "  all  know  the  eflV-ct  of  that 
speech  u\>on  thn  niititton,  many  of  whom  iiad  not  to  that  moment, 
and  perhaps  never  would,  rocovor  from  the  sliock  it  hnd  oocasioniNl." 
The  chill  atmoophcrc  of  the  immense  old  hall,  at  any  rate,  proved 
fabil  to  many  or  those  who  nttetided.  Amon);  others,  poor  Guin^lio* 
rough  caught  a  cold  at  the  trial,  which  aj^nravated  other  disordeiir 
and  carried  him  to  bin  grave. 
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tiagers,  and  Bpolce  at  great  length  to  show  that  the 
mode  of  procedure  they  proposed  was  the  best,  and 
that  the  high  court  of  parhament  was  not  to  be 
shackled  by  the  rules  of  the  courts  below.  He 
then  moved  that  their  lordships  should  agree  with 
the  proposition  as  stated  by  the  managers.  Lord 
Stormont  and  Lord  Grantley  replied  to  Loughbo- 
rough ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port his  arguments ;  but  upon  a  division  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived  by  88  against  33.  When  the 
court  met  again  in  the  hall,  the  lord  chancellor 
informed  the  managers  that  they  must  produce  the 
whole  of  their  charges,  with  the  evidence  upon 
each,  before  the  prisoner  should  be  called  upon  for 
his  defence.  After  some  complaints  against  this 
decision,  Fox,  in  a  speech  which  lasted  five  hours, 
opened  the  Benares  charge,  down  to  the  expulsion 
of  Cheyte  Sing ;  and  Mr.  Grey  followed  up  and 
completed  the  charge  on  the  succeeding  day.  Seve- 
ral days  were  then  spent  in  reading  papers  and 
hearing  witnesses,  there  being  various  long  dis- 
putes as  to  what  evidence  ought  to  be  received  and 
what  rejected.  Anstruther  then  summed  up  the 
evidence  admitted,  and  commented  on  it  as  esta- 
blishing the  charge.  The  court  did  not  meet 
again  till  the  15th  of  April,  which  was  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  trial.  Then  Mr.  Adam  opened 
the  next  charge,  relating  to  the  Begums  of  Oude  ; 
and  on  the  1 5th  Mr.  Pelham  continued  the  same 
subject,  endeavouring  chiefly  to  refute  the  defence 
of  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  had  been  put  in 
by  Hastings.  The  sixteen  following  days  were 
consumed  in  reading  and  examining  evidence; 
nd  it  was  not  until  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  June,  that 
an  began  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  and  apply 
it  in  proof  of  the  charge.  This  was  another  of  the 
grand  displays  of  Sheridan ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  his  speech  was  far  inferior 
to  the  one  he  had  delivered  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  he  had  evidently 
spoiled  it  in  labouring  to  make  it  grander  and 
finer.  His  performance,  however,  attracted  a 
fuller  audience  than  had  yet  assembled  in  the  hall : 
it  lasted  three  days,  and  the  court  was  crowded 
to  suffocation  the  whole  of  that  time.  It  is  said 
that  as  much  as  fifly  guineas  were  paid  for  a  single 
seat.  Of  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  speech 
there  are  few  that  convey  any  notion  of  the  fasci- 
nation which  it  certainly  exercised  over  those  who 
heard  it  from  Sheridan's  own  lips.  One  passage 
has  oflen  been  quoted,  not  as  a  specimen  of  elo- 
quence, but  as  containing  a  prompt  and  happy 
compliment  to  the  great  living  historian  who  was 
among  the  auditors  and  spectators.  After  de- 
scribing the  treaty  of  Chunar,  and  the  obligation 
put  by  Hastings  upon  the  Nabob  of  Oude  to  plun- 
der and  offer  violence  to  his  own  mother  and 
grandmother,  Sheridan  added — ^*'  I  do  say,  that,  if 
you  search  the  history  of  the  world,  you  will  not 
find  an  act  of  tyranny  and  fraud  to  surpass  this  ; 
if  you  read  all  past  histories,  peruse  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus,  read  the  luminous  page  of  Gibbon,  and 
all  the  ancient   or   modem    writers    that  have 


searched  into  the  depravity  of  former  ages  to  draw 
a  lesson  for  the  present,  you  will  not  find  an  act 
of  treacherous,  deliberate,  cool  cruelty  that  would 
exceed  this."*  •  The  peroration,  as  preserved  to  us 
in  print,  is  a  sonorous  roll  of  words,  with  a  meaning 
not  above  commonplace;  and  it  was  ended  by  a 
downright  stage  trick.  After  describing  the 
beauty,  the  loveliness,  and  the  majesty  of  British 
justice,  he  said — ^*  It  is  by  the  majesty,  by  the 
form  of  that  justice,  that  I  do  conjure  and  implore 
your  lordships  to  give  your  minds  to  this  great 
business ;  that  I  exhort  you  to  look,  not  so  much 
to  words,  which  may  be  denied  or  quibbled  away, 
but  to  the  plain  facts— to  weigh  and  consider  the 
testimony  in  your  own  minds  :  we  know  the  result 
must  be  inevitable.  Let  the  truth  appear,  and  our 
cause  is  gained.  It  is  this,  I  conjure  your  lord- 
ships, for  your  own  honour,  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  now  in- 
trusted to  your  care — it  is  this  duty  that  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  speaking  through  us,  claim  at 
your  hands.  They  exhort  you  to  it  by  everything 
that  calls  sublimely  upon  the  heart  of  man,  by  the 
majesty  of  that  justice  which  this  bold  man  has 
libelled,  by  the  wide  fame  of  your  own  tribunal, 
by  the  sacred  pledge  by  which  you  swear  in  the 
solemn  hour  of  decision,  knowing  that  that  decision 
will  then  bring  you  the  highest  reward  that  ever 
blessed  the  heart  of  man — the  consciousness  of 
having  done  the  greatest  act  of  mercy  for  the 
world  that  the  earth  has  ever  yet  received  from  any 
hand  but  heaven.  My  lords,  I  have  done.**  And, 
having  so  said,  Sheridan  fell  back,  as  if  fainting, 
into  the  arms  of  Burke. 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  was  now  at 
hand,  and  no  more  work  was  done  in  the  hall. 
Of  twenty  charges  only  two  had  been  heard, 
and  these  remained  to  be  answered  in  form 
by  Hastings  and  his  counsel.  In  the  mean- 
while Mr.  Burgess  had  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  That  an  account  of  the  money  issued 
from  the  exchequer  for  the  discharge  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  impeachment  should  be 
laid  before  the  House.**  The  managers  made 
some  objection  to  the  motion,  which  they  said 
they  considered  merely  as  an  attempt  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  vex  and  impede  the 
committee  in  the  prosecution.  The  motion,  how- 
ever, was  carried,  and  (he  account  of  the  expenses 
was  laid  upon  the  table.  Exclusive  of  the  build- 
ings or  erections  in  Westminster  Hall,  they 
amounted  to  4300/.  The  trial  had  already  cost 
Hastings  a  much  larger  sum.  Burgess  again 
rose  to  observe  that  the  account  submitted  to  the 
House  was  incomplete,  and  did  not  convey  all  the 
information  wanted.  He  demanded  to  know  how 
the  money  issued  had  been  expended,  and  he  moved 
that  tlie  solicitors  to  the  impeachment  should  lay  a 
particular  account  of  the  expenditure  before  the 
House.    This  motion  was  supported  by  Pitt,  who 

*  When  asked  by  gome  thick-headed  Whiff  how  he  could  caU  racfa 
a  Uiorough  Tory  aa  Gibbon  a  liuniiioui  bistoiiaD,  "  I  aaid  wlmmimmi/* 
replied  Sheridan . 
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was  violently  assailed  thereupoB  by  tbe  managers. 
They  accused  him  of  seeking  to  obstruct  and  ren- 
der unpopular  measures  in  which  he  had  himself 
concurred.  The  motion,  however,  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division,  and  the  solicitors'  accounts 
were  produced  the  very  next  day  by  Burke.  As 
reports  had  got  abroad  that  many  men  were 
making  a  most  profitable  job  of  the  impeachment, 
and  that  enormous  fees  were  given  to  tne  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  and  as  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  solicitors'  accounts  after  they  had  been  pro- 
duced, the  managers,  a  few  nights  afterwards, 
called  upon  Mr.  Burgess  to  proceed  with  that  in- 
quiry. Burgess  then  declared  that  the  accounts 
were  still  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  that  he^ 
should  therefore  move  *'  that  the  solicitors  should 
give  in  an  account  stating  specifically  to  whom 
and  on  what  account  the  several  sums  had  been 
paid."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  William 
I)olben.  The  managers  declared  that,  as  far  as 
regarded  themselves,  they  had  nothing  to  object, 
but  that  there  were  forcible  and  obvious  objections 
to  the  present  motion.  The  House,  they  said,  had 
solemnly  determined  that  Mr.  Hastings  should  be 
impeached;  they  had  appointed  a  committee  of 
managers  and  armed  them  with  a  variety  of  powers, 
including  that  of  acting  as  a  secret  committee; 
and  could  the  House  now  demand  a  public  account 
and  disclosuris  of  all  Uie  private  grounds  of  their 
conduct?  They  asserted  that  such  a  measure  was 
unprecedented,  and  had  never  been  attempted  nor 
dreamed  of  in  any  great  prosecution ;  that  the 
charges  already  incurred  in  employing  counsel 
were  remarkably  moderate,  the  fees  paid  being  in 
fact  shamefully  inadequate  to  the  services  per- 
fermed ;  and  that  no  unnecessary  expense  whatever 
had  been  incurred.  They  said  if  more  money  had 
been  spent  more  good  might  have  been  done  :  se- 
cret services^  for  example,  might  have  been  pro- 
cured by  means  of  money,  and  they  thought  secret 
services  very  necessary  in  such  a  case ; — an  argu- 
ment, we  think,  of  very  dangerous  tendency;  ^r, 
if  a  bountiful  market  for  secret  services  had  been 
opened,  it  would  almost  inevitably  have  become  a 
market  for  false  witnesses.  Sheridan  said,  no 
doubt  the  House  might  order  that  no  counsel 
should  be  allowed  the  managers ;  but  if  they  came 
to  that  determination  he  should  move  that  the 
attorney  and  solicitor- general,  together  with  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  should  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittee of  managers:  or,  if  the  House  thought 
proper,  they  might  resolve  that  the  managers 
should  pay  all  the  lawyers'  fees  out  of  their  own 
pockets;  but  in  that  case  he  hoped  the  House 
would  have  the  goodness  to  add  to  the  committee 
Sir  Sampson  Gideon*  and  his  money-bags.  Pitt 
again  supported  Burgess,  declaring  that  he  thought 
it  necessary  that  the  House  should  know  how  the 
money  was  spent,  and  have  the  power  of  checking 
the  expenditure  if  they  found  it  in  any  case  exces- 
sive or  unnecessary.     The  managers  withdrew  be- 

*  Member  tor  Cm-entry ;  soon  after  made-  an  Irish  peer  by  the 
title  of  Barou  EtutUey.. 
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fore  the  division ;  and  Burgess's  motion  was  carried 
by  60  against  only  13.  The  solicitors'  accounts 
were  laid  upon  the  table,,  but  several  days  passed 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  them.  When 
called  upon  by  the  managers  to  give  his  opinion 
of  these  lawyers'  bills.  Burgess  said  that  he  had 
done  his  duty,  and  that  the  papers  were  now  before 
the  House,  who  might  judge  for  themselves :  he 
hinted,  however,  that  there  were  still  doubts  upon 
his  mind  as  to  the  accounts.  The  managers  called 
upon  him  afresh,  insisting  that  he  should  either 
act  upon  his  doubts,  or  get  some  other  gentleman 
to  state  his  doubts  for  him — that  the  matter,  after 
what  had  passed,  could  not  be  let  drop  without 
further  investigation.  Thus  pulled  from  his  seat. 
Burgess  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  the, subject; 
and  a  few  days  after  he  moved  that  the  solicitors 
should  continue  to  present  from  time  to  time  an 
account  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  impeach- 
ment. In  his  speech  his  doubts  came  out.  He 
doubted  whether  the  House  had  really  autliorised 
the  managers  to  employ  counsel;  he  doubted 
whether  there  was  kny  precedent  for  their  em- 
ploying counsel;  and  he  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  present  prosecu- 
tion that  rendered  the  assistance  of  counsel  neces- 
sary. The  managers  said  in  reply  that,  if  no  pre- 
cedent could  be  found  for  employing  counsel,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  present  was  a  re- 
markable case,  in  which  the  managers  were  left 
without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  great  law- 
officers  ;  and  that,  though  they  had  great  confidence 
in  the  legal  knowledge  of  several  of  their  own 
committee — several,  in  fact,  were  regular-trained 
lawyers— they  did  not  choose,  in  a  cause  of  such 
magnitude,  for  the  proper  management  of  which 
they  were  responsible,  to  proceed  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  learned  persons  in  actual  practice.  Pitt 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  absolute  necessity 
for  their  employing,  besides  ordinary  counsel,  t%vo 
civilians.  To  this  they  answered  that  the  services 
of  both  those  doctors  were  indispensable  in  such 
a  cause,  and  that  one  of  them  (Dr.  Lawrence)  was 
eminently  useful  from  his  deep  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  As  Mr.  Burgess  doubted 
whether  there  were  not  some  errors  in  the  accounts, 
the  managers  proposed  that  the  solicitors  should 
be  called  in  and  examined ;  but  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  carried  against  this  proposition,  and  so 
the  discussion  ended.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  very 
uncharitable  to  draw  two  inferences — 1.  That  the 
discussions  were  really  brought  on,  not  out  of  any 
regard  to  the  public  purse,  but  in  order  to  benefit 
Hastings,  by  encouraging  doubts  and  insinuations 
against  his  prosecutors,  who  counted  in  their  num- 
ber at  least  two  men  who  enjoyed  very  indifferent 
refutations  in  money  matters.  2.  That  the  dis- 
cussions tended  materially  to  keep  down  the  growth 
of  the  law  expenses  by  drawing  public  attention  in 
that  direction,  and  by  establishing  the  rule  that  the 
solicitors  should  present  their  accounts  from  time 
to  time  drawn  up  in  a  clear  and  specific  manner. 
On  the  1 1th  of  July  the  king  in  person  pro- 
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rogued  parliament.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
mentioned  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
joined  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  the  war  against 
the  Sultan ;  and  also  that  his  majesty  had  entered 
into  treaties  with  his  good  brother  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  with  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  which  he  hoped  would  be  productive  of 
the  happiest  consequences. 


Geokob  Iir.    (His  usual  appearance  at  this  period.)    From  a  Sketch 
by  Gear. 

The  king  appeared  to  be  in  his  usual  robust 
state  of  healthy  but. some  weeks  after  the  proro- 
gation it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  unwell,  and  that 
he  had  gone  to  Cheltenham  by  the  advice  of  his 
physicians.  At  that  pleasant  sojourn  his  majesty 
was  seen  much  abroad ;  but  in  the  autumn,  when 
he  returned  to  Kew,  he  almost  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  public  eye,  and  mysterious  whispers  got 
into  circulation  abroad  that  has  mind  was  deranged. 
The  belief  was  confirmed  by  his  not  holding  the 
usual  drawing-rooms  at  St.  James's.  As  if  to  re- 
move the  impression,  a  drawing-room  was  held  on 
the  24th  of  October ;  but  the  king's  manner  and 
conversation  only  confirmed  the  suspicion  in  those 
who  approached  him.  When  the  court  broke  up. 
Pitt  attended  him  in  the  closet.  It  is  said  that  the 
minister  clearly  perceived  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  sovereign,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  it : 
but  if  this  were  the  case  Pitt  certainly  took  no 
notice  of  it  at  the  time ;  and  the  next  day  the  king 
was  allowed  to  leave  London  for  Windsor  as  if  he 
were  sane  and  well.  Great  pains  were  taken,  and 
had  evidently  been  taken  for  some  time  previously, 
by  the  queen  and  the  household  to  conceal  the 
dreadful  malady ;  but  the  secret  could  not  be  kept 


long,  and  the  suffeier  himself  had  a  fearful  glimpse 
of  Uie  worse  which  was  to  follow.  On  the  5th  of 
November  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  wildly 
about  the  forest  and  the  coimtry  round  Windsor 
for  five  hours,  and,  meeting  his  second  sod,  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Germany,  he  burst  into  tears  and  said,  "  He  hoped 
he  should  die,  for  he  was  going  to  be  mad!"* 
That  night  the  king  was  in  a  maniac  state,  and  the 
madness  was  accompanied  by  a  bilious  fever,  from 
which,  for  several  days,  his  life  was  despaired  of 
as  well  as  his  reason.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
joined  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  at  Windsor, 
and  Pitt,  as  prime  minister,  and  Thurlow,  as  chan- 
cellor, made  journeys  thither  to  devise  what  should 
be  done  in  case  the  sovereign  should  recover  from 
the  fever  but  not  from  the  madness.  It  is  said  that 
Pitt  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  queen,  assuring 
her  of  a  proper  share  of  authority  in  case  it  should 
be  necessary  to  appoint  a  regency ;  and  that  Thur- 
low, as  soon  as  he  conceived  the  king's  malady  to 
be  ii\curable,  paid  the  same  sort  of  court,  but 
more  secretly,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  had 
never  been  much  harmony  between  the  chancellor 
and  the  premier, t  and  the  disgrace  of  abandoning 
and  betraying  his  official  colleagues  was  a  trifle  in 
the  eyes  of  Thurlow  if  thereby  he  should  be  enabled 
to  preserve  his  post  under  the  regency  and  keep 
the  great  seal  from  the  eager  clutch  of  his  rival. 
Lord  Loughborough,  who  was  now  putting  himself 
forward  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  prince.  Fox 
was  absent  on  the  continent,  but  his  return  was 
daily  expected  and  most  anxiously  looked  for  by 
the  Whig  party.  As  parliament  stood  prorogued 
for  the  20th  of  November,  and  as  there  was  now 
no  voice  competent  to  prorogue  it  again  to  a  more 
distant  day,  it  was  resolved  to  assemble  a  full 
cabinet  council  at  Windsor  to  consider  of  the  mea- 
sures which  might  be  required  in  so  unprecedented 
a  conjuncture.  The  council  met,  and  Thurlow, 
who  by  possessing  the  great  seal  had  in  a  manner 
all  the  sovereignty  that  was  left  in  the  land,  took  a 
part  in  the  deliberations  without  revealing  his 
plans  or  intentions.  The  physicians  were  ex- 
amined, and  their  report  convinced  Thurlow  that 
the  king  would  never  again  be  capable  of  holding 
the  reins  of  government.  When  the  anxious  con- 
sultation was  ended  and  the  council  broke  up. 
Lord  Camden  asked  the  chancellor  if  he  would 

*  Tietter  to  Sheridan  from  Captain  Fayne,  in  Moore  s  Life  of  She- 
ridan. 

t  "Their  tempera  were  indeed  ill  saited  to  co-operate  for  a  length 
of  time,  though  necoatity  and  ambition  had  nnited  them  against  Fox. 
Thurlow  WAS  sullen,  and  often  intractable;  Pitt,  imperious.  in< 
flexible,  and  dictatorial.  Many  causes  had  comliined  to  widen  the 
breach.  The  chancellor  highly  disapprored  of  Hasttings's  impeach- 
ment, in  which  Pitt  had  concurred.  His  ill-humour  was  auirmetited 
by  the  obligation  oflicially  hnposed  on  him  of  presiding  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  during  an  intermiuable  trial ;  compelled  to  listen  for  suc- 
cessive hours  to  Burke's  and  Fux's  invectives,  or  to  Sheridan's  heart- 
rending descriptions  of  exaKgcrated,  if  not  imaginary,  acts  of  tyranny  ; 
whilo  Thurlow  seemed  ready  to  exclaim, 

'  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  nunquAHwe  reponam, 
Vexatus  toties?'  " 
— Sir  iV.  fV.  JFraxaU'9  Posthumous  Memoin,  But  Thurlow,  who, 
with  all  his  roughness,  was  one  of  the  greatest  dissemblers  that  erer 
lived,  would  certainly  have  continued  to  act  as  Pitt's  steady  friend, 
but  for  his  convictions  that  the  king  would  not  recover,  and  that  Fox 
would  be  prime  minister  under  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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accompany  him  back  to  town.  Thurlow  excused 
himself,  saying  he  had  a  friend  at  Windsor  to 
whom  he  wished  to  pay  a  visit.  Lord  Camden's 
suspicions  were  excited,  and  he  contrived  to  learn 
that  Thurlow's  friend  at  Windsor  was  no  other 
than  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  no  doubt 
communicated  all  that  had  p&ssed  in  the  council. 
During  the  sharp  political  contest  which  followed 
Thurlow  was  discovered  to  have  been  several  times 
closeted  with  Sheridan,  and  once,  at  least,  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.*  The  wily  chancellor, 
however,  was  cautious  in  committing  himself,  and 
his  mysterious  visits  could  have  been  known  but 
to  very  few. 

On  the  20th  of  November  the  two  Houses  tf 
Parliament  assembled  pursuant  to  the  prorogation ; 
but,  as  there  was  no  authority  for  opening  the 
session^  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  remained  in 
their  respective  chambers.  In  the  Upper  House 
the  lord  chancellor  notified  the  cause — the  malady 
of  the  king — of  parliament  being  allowed  to  as- 
Bemble  without  the  usual  forty  days*  notice  and 
summons  to  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business ; 
and  then  Earl  Camden,  the  lord  president  of  the 
council,  after  stating  that  he  had  found  no  in- 
stance in  which  either  House  of  Parliament  had 
proceeded  to  business  until  the  session  had  been 
opened  in  the  usual  form,  moved  that  the  House 
should  adjourn  to  the  4th  of  December.  Pitt 
made  the  same  announcement  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  both  Houses  adjourned  for  a  fort- 
night. Days,  and  nights  too,  were  spent  in  deli- 
beration and  in  active  intrigue ;  and  the  varying 
opinions  of  the  physicians  gave  rise  to  great  per- 
plexity and  indecision  in  the  minds  of  calcu- 
lating politicians.  Fox,  though  he  travelled  home- 
ward with  extraordinary  speed,  did  not  arrive 
until  the  end  of  November.  On  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber B  general  meeting  of  the  privy  council  was  held 
at  Whitehall,  when  the  physicians  who  were  at- 
tending-the  king  were  called  in  and  examined. 
The  first  question  put  to  the  physicians  was, 
whether  his  majesty  was  incapable  of  meeting  his 
parliament,  and  of  attending  to  any  kind  of  public 
business  ?  They  answered,  "  Certainly  he  was  in- 
capable." The  second  question  was,  what  was 
their  opinion  of  the  duration  of  the  malady,  and 
the  probability  of  a  cure?  They  replied,  "  There 
was  a  great  probability  of  his  recovery,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  limit  the  time."  The  third  question 
put  by  the  privy  council  was,  whether  they  gave 
this  opinion  from  the  particular  symptoms  of  his 
majesty's  disorder,  or  from  their  experience  in 
complaints  of  a  similar  nature?  Their  general 
answer  was,  "  It  was  from  experience,  and  from 
having  observed  that  the  majority  of  those  aflElicted 
with  the  same  disease  had  recovered."  On  the 
following  day,  the  4th,  parliament  reassembled, 
and  both  Houses  were  full,  for  ministers  had 
issued  circulars  to  their  friends,  and  the  heads  of 
opposition  had  done  the  same ;  and  without  any 

•Memoranda  dicUted  by  WUborforce,  in  Appendix  to  hU  Life  by 
nii  Sou*. 


of  these  summonses  there  would  have  been  a  full 
attendance.  Men  of  all  parties  had  hurried  up  to 
town  on  learning  the  nature  of  the  king's  disor- 
der ;  and  from  the  middle  of  November  London 
had  been  crowded  and  excited  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. In  the  Peers  Lord  Camden  announced  that 
the  continuance  of  the  king's  illness  rendered  him 
incapable  of  meeting  his  parliament,  and  that  all 
the  other  functions  of  government  were  thereby 
suspended.  His  lordship  then  declared  it  to  be 
his  opinion  that,  in  this  dismembered  state  of  the 
legislature,  the  right  devolved  on  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  make  such  provision  for  supplying 
the  defect  as  should  be  adequate  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case;  but  that  it  was  necessary,  before  any 
step  could  be  taken  in  so  delicate  a  business,  that 
the  deficiency  should  be  fully  ascertained.  With  this 
view  his  lordship  moved  that  the  minutes  of  the 
privy  council  taken  in  examining  the  physicians 
should  be  read,  and  that,  that  being  done,  they 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Monday  the 
8th  of  December.  In  the  Commons  precisely  the 
same  course  was  pursued  by  Pitt,  who  now  saw  his 
rival.  Fox,  seated  in  his  usual  place  on  the  opposition 
benches,  but  presenting  an  appearance  that  was 
anything  rather  than  joyous  or  exultant.  From 
the  fatigue  he  had  undergone  in  his  rapid  journey, 
and  from  other  causes  wherein  the  mind  was  pro- 
bably more  concerned  than  the  body,  Fox  looked 
dispirited,  haggard,  and  worn.  He  did  not  rise 
at  once  with  alacrity  and  vigour,  as  was  his  habit 
whenever  Pitt  had  to  be  met  on  a  vital  question, 
but  sat  still  and  silent,  and  allowed  Mr.  Vyner,  a 
Lincolnshire  Whig,  to  reply  to  the  minister. 
Vyner  ei  pressed  a  doubt  whether  the  House  could 
proceed  merely  upon  a  report  from  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  whether  they  ought  not  rather  to  examine 
the  physicians  themselves  at  their  own  bar,  or  by 
means  of  a  .committee.  Pitt  rejoined  that  the 
greatest  delicacy  ought  to  be  used  in  this  case; 
and  that  the  report  of  the  physicians  to  the  privy 
council  was  made  upon  oath,  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  the  power  to  administer.  Fox 
then  rose  and  said,  rather  languidly,  that  he  en- 
tertained the  same  doubts  as  Mr.  Vyner;  that  he 
felt  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  delicacy,  but 
that,  if  delicacy  and  their  duty  should  happen  to 
clash,  duty  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  delicacy. 
The  speaker  intimated  his  doubt  whether  in  the 
present  defective  state  of  parliament  he  could  issue 
writs  for  new  elections  to  supply  the  places  of 
some  members  who  had  died  during  the  recess. 
It  was  determined  that  the  speaker  was  competent 
to  issue  the  writs ;  and  then  the  House  adjourned 
for  four  days.  During  that  interval,  from  the  private 
information  Pitt  received  from  some  of  the  phy- 
sicians, (for  even  the  medical  camp  was  divided 
into  Whigs  and  Tbries,  or  Foxites  and  Pittites,)* 

*  "  As  men  are  naturally  led  to  take  the  direction  of  their  wishei, 
the  physlclana  vho  were  mendly  to  the  opposition  coDlldenfly  pre- 
dicted that  there  wa»  no  hope  of  the  king's  recovery.  Dr.  Warren, 
especially,  was  the  chief  authority  on  this  side ;  and  his  and  the 
prince's  adherents  set  themselves  in  direct  oppositton  to  the  Willises, 
who  with  equal  confidence  predicted  the  king's  recovery.  The  lan- 
Ruaee  on  the  one  side  was,  that,  If  a  regency  should  once  be  esta- 
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the  premier  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
amination suggested  by  Vyner  would  not  injure 
but  materially  serve  his  cause,  as  it  would  make 
more  apparent  the  probability  there  was  that  the 
king  would  recover,  and  that  the  regency,  if  ap- 
pointed, would  last  but  a  short  time.  It  was,  in 
fact,  only  by  establishing  this  opinion  that  Pitt 
could  hope  to  prevent  a  very  considerable  defection 
among  his  adherents.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
House  met,  on  the  8th,  Pitt  rose  and  proposed 
that  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members  should 
be  appointed  to  examine  all  the  physicians  who 
liad  attended  the  king  daring  his  illness.  Fox 
was  not  present — it  was  said  he  was  too  ill  to  at- 
tend— ^but  Burke,  who  appears  to  have  been  but 
little  consulted  by  the  prince  or  hia  party,  adjured 
the  House  not  to  sacrifice  any  of  their  constitu- 
tional privileges  at  this  crisis,  and  least  of  all  the 
right  to  examine  evidence  at  their  own  bar.  Pitt's 
motion  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  the 
committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed,  with  him- 
self as  their  chairman.  On  the  same  evening  the 
Marquess  of  Stafford  made  a  similar  motion  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  a  committee  of  peers  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  same  purpose.  All  this  time 
Thurlow,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  do  the 
work  which  Staflbrd  and  Camden  had  done,  re- 
mained inactive  and  silent  His  object  still  was 
to  avoid  committing  himself  with  either  party  un- 
til he  should  be  able  more  accurately  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  the  king's  recovery ;  but  his  con- 
_  duct  excited  suspicion  and  disgust.  The  unfortu- 
nate^cing  was  now  removed  from  Windsor  to 
Kew,  and  placed  more  immediately  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  who  had  quitted  his  clerical 
functions  and  devoted  himself  with  surprising 
application  and  success  to  the  cure  of  insanity. 
It  is  said  by  the  right  reverend  biographer  of  die 
premier  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  king  into  his  carriage  for  the  journey  to  Kew; 
but,  that  as  soon  as  the  physicians  showed  him  a 
pretended  note  from  Mr.  Pitt,  recommending  the 
change  of  residence,  his  majesty  went  quietly  to 
the  coach.  On  the  10th  of  December  Pitt,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Commons,  pre- 
sented the  report  of  their  examination  of  the  phy- 
sicians, which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Drs.  Richard  Warren,  Sir  George  Baker,  Willis, 
Gisbome,  Addington,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  and  Rey- 
nolds coincided  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
recovery  of  their  patient :  Dr.  Willis  spoke  the 
most  hopefully,  and  as  if  convalescence  had  already 
begun.  Pitt,  whose  evident  object  it  was  to  spin 
out  time  without  coming  to  any  decision,  now 
moved  that  another  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  journals  of  the  House  and  report 
precedents  of  such  proceedings  as  might  have  been 
had  in  cases  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  being  prevented  or  interrupted  by  in- 
fancy,  sickness,   infirmity,  or  otherwise,  with  a 
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view  to  provide  for  the  same.     Fox  was  again  ia 
his  place,  having  recently  attended  a  great  oonsalt- 
ation  at  Carlton  House.     He  rose  as  soon  as  Pitt 
had  finished  speaking,  and  objected  to  the  motion 
as  nugatory  and  productive  of  unnecessary  and 
improper  delay.     He  said,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  knew  very  well  that  no  precedent  was  to 
be  found  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  there  existed  an 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  full  age  and  capacity. 
He  said  he  was  fiiUy  convinced,  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  of  the  analogy  of  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  that  whenever  the  sovereign,  from  sick- 
ness, infirmity,  or  other  incapacity,  was  unable  to 
tfltercise  the  functions  of  his  high  office,  the  heir 
apparent,  being  of  full  age  and  capacity,  had  as 
indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
power,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign, 
during  the  continuance  of  such  incapacity,  as  in 
case  of  his  natural  demise.     He  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
alone  competent  to  decide  the  precise  time  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  take  posaessiou  of 
his  right.     Pitt  said  to  a  friend  sitting  near  him, 
**  I'll  unwhig  that  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his 
life!"     And,  then  rising,  the  Tory  premier,  whose 
tenure  of  place  depended  on  a  different  view  of  the 
case  being  adopted  by  parliament,  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  pure  Whigism  against  the  head  and 
chief  professor  of  that  creed,  whose  advancement 
to  power  now  depended  upon  the  assertion  of  Tory 
principles,   or  the  establishment  of  unshackled 
hereditary  right  in  contradistinction  to  the  popular 
will  and  the  elective  quality  of  the  British  crown. 
With  an  appearance  of  patriotic  indignation,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared  Fox's  doctrine 
to  be  little  short  of  treason  against  the  constitution. 
He  insisted  that  the  heir  apparent  had  no  more 
right,  in  the  case  alleged,  to  the  exercise  of  the 
executive  power  than  any  other  subject  in  the 
realm ;  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  two  remaining 
branches  of  the  legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
to  make  such  provision  for  supplying  the  tempo- 
rary deficiency  as  they  might  think  most  proper 
for  preserving   unimpaired  the  interests  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 
He  added  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  Fox  had 
treated  the  subject,  a  new  question  arose—a  ques- 
tion of  tlieir  own  rights — a  doubt  whether  the 
House  had  on  this  important  occasion  any  delibe- 
rative power.    The  motion  he  had  made  could  not 
therefore  be  called  nugatory,  but  was  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  and  establidi 
their  own  riffhts  at  this  critical  period.     Fox  re- 
joined, that,  the  sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms  being 
hereditary,  and  no  parliament  existing  which  could 
legally  alter  the  succession,  nothing  but  a  case  of 
imperious  necessity,  which  at  present  did  not  exist, 
could  justify  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  as- 
suming to  themselves  the  right  of  setting  aside  the 
heir-apparent  from  the  regency,  or  imposing  limit- 
ations and  restrictions  on  his  authority.     Burke 
followed  Fox,  and  declared,  with  bitter  sarcasm. 
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that  the  doctrine  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  go  to  change  the  character  of  the  sovereignty 
from  hereditary  into  elective,  and  to  convert  par- 
liament into  a  sort  of  Polish  diet.  He  said  that, 
since  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  an  elector  on 
the  regency,  he  hoped  he  should  he  excused  if  he 
gave  his  vote  for  a  Prince  of  Wales  whose  amiable 
disposition  was  one  of  his  many  recommendations, 
in  preference  to  a  competitor,  the  prince  opposite 
(Pitt),  who  was  threatening  the  supporters  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  right  with  the  penalty  of  con- 
structive treason!  Here  he  was  interrupted  by 
long  cries  of  order.  He  insisted  he  was  not  dis- 
orderly :  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  said, 
had  asserted  that  the  prince  had  no  more  right  to 
the  regency  than  any  other  subject  whatever ;  and, 
if  the  House  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  who 
could  tell  how  the  election  might  go  ?  Pitt  com- 
plained that  Burke  had  used  indecent  expressions ; 
and  he  asked  whether,  when  Somers  asserted  in 
the  convention  of  1688  that  no  person  had  a  right 
to  the  crown  without  the  consent  of  parliament  and 
the  people,  it  would  have  been  thought  decent  for 
any  member  to  have  called  Somers  the  competitor 
of  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary  ?  The  minister's 
motion  was  carried  without  a  division ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  was  appointed  to  sit,  with 
the  usual  powers,  to  look  for  precedents,  which, 
in  reality,  did  not  exist.  The  day  following,  the 
president  of  the  council  (Camden)  made  the  same 
motion  in  the  Lords.  He  strongly  condemned  the 
doctrine  which  had  been  advanced  by  Fox ;  and  he 
maintained,  as  Pitt  had  done,  that  the  right  and 
duty  of  naming  the  regent,  and  limiting  his  power, 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  legislature. 
Chancellor  Thurlow  was  still  mute ;  but  his  rival, 
Loughborough,  boldly  defended  Fox's  position 
and  the  prince's  hereditary  right  to  the  regency, 
both  as  being  analogous  to  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  as  steering  clear 
of  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  which  must 
arise  from  the  opposite  course.  He  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  having  an  hereditary  succession  to  the 
sovereignty  and  an  elective  regency.  He  asked  whe- 
ther the  two  Houses  would  not,  by  acting  on  their 
right  of  election,  be  assuming  the  whole  power  of 
government  to  themselves,  when  they  might  elect 
such  a  regent  as  would  be  litde  more  than  a  slave 
to  his  electors  ?  He  asked  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence if  the  Irish  parliament,  assuming  the 
same  right,  should  elect  a  different  person  to  be  re- 
gent in  Ireland?  He  said  it  would  scarcely  be 
denied,  that,  if  the  present  unfortunate  emergency 
had  happened  during  an  intermission  of  parlia- 
ment, the  Prince  of  Wales  would  have  been  war- 
ranted in  issuing  writs  and  summoning  the  parlia- 
ment to  meet.  At  the  same  time  he  agreed  that, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  the  prince  ought 
to  wait  the  declaration  of  the  king's  incapacity  by 
parliament,  before  he  took  upon  himself  the  office 
of  regent  Lords  Stormont  and  Porchester  sup- 
ported Loughborough;   Lord  Stanhope  took  the 


opposite  side ;  and  then  Thurlow,  the  veritable 
image  of  a  chancellor  in  doubt,  growled  a  few 
words,  and  no  more,  implying  that  Loughborough's 
doctrine  was  new  to  him.  On  the  next  day— the 
12th  of  December — the  report  of  the  committee 
was  brought  up,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the 
Commons ;  and  Fox  then  rose  to  complain  that  his 
doctrine  had  been  misrepresented  by  Lord  Cam- 
den. Fox  had  previously  declared — what  certainly 
was  only  formally  true,  if  true  at  all — that  he  had 
had  no  communications  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  this  delicate  subject ;  and  he  now  repeated  that 
he  spoke  merely  as  an  individual  member,  without 
authority  from  the  prince.  He  said  he  had  been 
made  to  assert  that  the  prince  had  a  right  to 
assume  the  royal  authority;  but  he  believed  that 
he  had  never  used  the  word  assume  ;  and  what  he 
undoubtedly  meant  was,  that  the  right  was  in  the 
prince,  but  that  the  adjudication  of  the  possession 
was  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  If  he  had 
used  the  word  assume^  it  was  only  in  the  careless- 
ness of  debate  ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  mean  that 
the  prince  ought  now  to  take  the  regency  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  He  hoped  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  would  inform  the  House 
what  course  he  meant  to  pursue.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  wh^t,  in  his 
opinion,  that  course  ought  to  be : — it  ought  to  be 
a  declaration  or  address  from  parliament  to  the 
prince,  stating  the  fact  of  his  majesty's  present  in- 
capacity, and  investing  his  royal  highness,  during 
such  incapacity,  with  the  fuU  exercise  of  all  the 
royal  powers.  Pitt  stood  up  to  accept  the  expla- 
nation of  Fox,  and  to  declare  again  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  no  right  whatever  to  the  regency. 
Upon  this  point  he  said  they  were  at  issue ;  and 
the  question  must  be  decided  before  they  could 
proceed  one  step  farther.  He  urged  that  it  was 
subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution  to 
admit  that  the  prince  might,  under  any  circum- 
stances, seat  himself  on  the  throne  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father ;  and  that  the  insinuation  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  right  presented  a  question  of 
greater  magnitude  even  than  the  present  exigency ; 
a :  question  that  involved  the  constitution,  the 
liberties,  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  When  the 
rights  and  powers  of  parliament  were  ascer- 
tained, it  would  then  become  a  question  to 
whom,  and  what  portion  of  it,  the  sovereign 
power  should  be  delegated  during  his  majesty's 
illness.  He  would  say  that,  however  decided 
he  might  be  in  his  opinion  that  no  part  of 
the  royal  power  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  a  matter  of  rights  he  thought  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  whatever  part  of  the  regal 
power  it  was  necessary  to  have  exercised  during 
the  unhappy  interval  should  be  vested  in  a  single 
person,  and  that  that  person  should  be,  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  but  not  of  right,  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  In  conclusion,  Pitt  intimated  very 
plainly  that  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the 
powers  of  the  regent  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
numerous  and  severe,  so  that  the  king's   lawful 
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authority  might  he  returned  unimpaired  into  his 
hands  as  soon  as  his  majesty  should  recover.  By 
this  time  the  Whigs  were  convinced  that  their 
claiming  the  regency  as  a  matter  of  right  had  no 
chance  of  success  in  either  House;  and  their 
scheme  now  was  to  fight  off  the  question  and  avoid 
any  formal  decision  on  that  doctrinal  point.  On 
the  15th  of  Decemher  Earl  Fitz^iilliam  ohserved 
in  the  Lords  that  it  was  very  inexpedient  at  such 
a  crisis,  and  when  all  parties  were  agreed  that  by 
light  or  by  vote  the  prince  was  to  be  regent,  to  go 
into  discussions  of  abstract  political  questions. 
Lord  Camden  replied  that,  as  the  most  essential 
rights  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  been 
called  in  question,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  not  be  left  in  a  doubtful  and  unsettled 
state.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  gratified  by  the  promise  of  being  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  under  the  regency 
and  Whig  ministry,  rose  and  spoke  at  some  length, 
beginning  with  the  excuse  which  no  young  orator 
has  been  able  to  use,  since  the  days  of  a  great 
comedian,  without  exciting  a  laugh,  that  he  was 
unaccustomed  to  public  speaking.  His  royal 
highness  said  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  and  wished  to  avoid  any  discussion  of 
the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — that  one  fact 
was  plain,  that  no  such  claim  of  right  had  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  prince — and  that  he  was 
confident  his  brother  understood  too  well  the 
sacred  principles  which  seated  the  House  of 
Brunswick  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  ever  to 
assume  or  exercise  any  power  not  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives and  their  lordships  in  parliament  assem- 
bled. He  hoped  that  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  all  considerate  men  would  induce  them  to  avoid 
pressing  a  decision  which  was  not  necessary,  and 
which  must  be  most  painful  in  the  discus&ion  to  a 
family  already  too  much  agitated  and  afflicted. 
Sucb,  said  his  royal  highness,  in  conclusion,  were 
the  sentiments  of  an  honest  heart,  equally  in- 
fluenced by  duty  and  affection  to  his  father,  and  by 
attachment  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people ;  and  he  was  confident  that,  if  his  royaH)ro- 
ther  were  to  address  their  lordships  in  his  place  as 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  these  were  the  very  sentiments 
which  he  would  distinctly  avow.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  followed  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  spoke  still  more  warmly  upon  the 
impropriety  and  indelicacy  of  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  right.  For  his  part,  he  felt  so  strongly  on 
the  subject,  that  if  the  attempt  was  persisted  in, 
and  the  question  brought  before  that  House,  he 
could  only  say  that  he  believed  he  should  not  dare 
to  trust  himself  to  come  forward  and  speak  his 
sentiments  on  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  those 
who  were  unnecessarily  compelling  a  decision  on 
so  delicate  a  question.  But  these  appeals  from 
royal  princes  had  no  effect  on  ministers  and  then: 
majorities,  who  were  determined  to  persevere. 
Thurlow,  still  doubting  about  the  possibility  of  the 
king^s  speedy  recovery,  and  discouraged  in  his 


hope  of  making  a  good  bargain  with  the  prince 
and  the  Whigs,  who  were  evidently  committing 
themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  pro- 
pounded by  Loughborough,  deplored,  wtih  a  laugh- 
able attempt  at  pathos,  that  such  a  question  had 
ever  been  started;  but  said  that,  as  it  had  been 
brought  forward,  he  could  not  see  how  they  cotild 
avoid  coming  to  some  determination  upon  it.    Pitt, 
therefore,  pursued  his  course;  and  on  the  16th  <^ 
December,  the  House  of  Commons  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  he 
moved  three  resolutions.     The  first,  which  merelj 
affirmed  the  indisposition  and  incapacity  of  the 
king,  was. passed  unanimously.     The  second  reso- 
lution asserted  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  provide  the  means  of 
supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  auUiority  in  such  manner  as  the  urgency  of 
the  case  might  seem  to  require.     And  the  third 
resolution  was — "  That  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
maintaining  entire  the  constitutional  authority  of 
tlie  king,  ii  is  necessary  that  the  said  Lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, should  determine  on  the  means  whereby  the 
royal  assent  may  be  given  in  parliament  to  such 
bill  as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Par 
liament,  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the  name,  and  on  the 
behalf  of  the  king,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
maj  esty  's  present  indisposition. ' '     Upon  these  two 
last  resolutions  there  was  more  eloquent,  and  pas- 
sionate, and  thoroughly  earnest  debating  than  had 
been  heard  in  that  House  for  many  a  year.     The 
Whigs  had  every  possible  motive  for  exertion  that 
can  animate   a  party :    if  their  adversaries  tri- 
umphed, it  was  clear  that  such  restrictions  would 
be  laid  on  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  regent 
as  would  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  Fox,  as 
his  minister,  to  carry  on  the  administration — as 
would  render  all  the  business  of  government  roost 
unprofitable  and  uncertain ;  while  the  acceptance  of 
office  would  bring  a  perpetual  ban  upon  the  ac- 
ceptors, if  the  king  should  recover.     On  the  other 
side^  Pitt  and  his  Tory  phalanx  well  knew  that 
they  would  secure  the  favour  of  the  king  more 
firmly  than  ever,  if  he  should  resume  his  seat  on 
the  throne ;  and,  as  George  III.  was  little  more 
than  fifty  years  of  age,  his  reign  might  yet  be  long. 
The  thing  was  not  unprecedented — ^the  two  great 
parties  had  interchanged  pohtical  principles  and 
professions — the  Whigs  had  been  heard  clamour- 
ing for  prerogative  and  the  hereditary  rights  of 
princes,  and  the  Tories  had  been  heard  clamouring 
for  the  rights  of  the  parliament  and  the  people,  be- 
fore now ;  but  still  it  was  curious  to  watch  a  com- 
bat in  which  Pitt  had  to  maintain  and  declare  that 
the  assertion  of  the  inherent  right  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  one  of  those  exploded  ideas  of  inde- 
feasible right  which  had  fallen  into  contempt ;  and 
Fox  had  to  adjure  the  House  not  to  recur  to  the 
primary  axioms  of  government  and  the  abBtract 
rights  of  the  people.     Lord   North,   ailing  and 
blind,  spoke  with  great  spirit  against  the  resolu- 
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tions,  being  the  6nt  to  rise  and  oppose  Pitt.    The 
master  of  die  rolls,  the  lord-advocate  of  Scotland, 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  and  the  solicitor- 
general  to  the  queen,  spoke  long  and  learnedly  in 
support  of  the  ministerial  propositions  and  on  re- 
gencies in  general.      Fox   combated  their  argu- 
ments, and,  though  ill  and  suffering,  fought  like  a 
man  whose  very  existence  depended  on  the  issue ; 
and,  in  fact,  so  utterly  shattered  was  Fox's  fortune 
and  credit,  that  it  did  seem  to  depend  on  the  issue, 
whether  he  should  not  be  condemned  to  owe  the 
means  of  a  comfortable  existence  to  the  bounty  of 
otliers.     He  reminded  his  opponents  of  the  statute 
of  the  13th  of  Charles  II.,  which  not  only  declared 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  could  not  make 
laws  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
king,  but  also  that  whoever  should  affirm  the  con* 
trary  should  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason.      The 
right  to  make  laws  rested  only  with  the  three  estates 
complete  ;  the  royal  estate  could  do  nothing  of  it- 
self, nor  could  the  two  other  estates,  either  singly 
or  conjointly,  make  any  law  without  it.     This  was 
the  very  principle  upon  which  our  constitution  was 
built.     Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  compared 
the  present  situation  of  affairs  to  the  Revolution 
of  1686;  but  their  proceedings  were  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  that  were  then  adopted.     The 
convention  of  parliament  which  met  at  that  crisis, 
conscious  that  they  could  not  make  laws  until  they 
had  a  head,  first  restored  the  third  estate  in  the 
person  of  William  and  Mary,  and  then  proceeded 
to  define  its  powers  ;  whereas  the  committee  were 
now  called  upon  first  to  new-cast  the  office,  and 
then  to  name  the  officer.     And  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  a  regent  thus  elected,  and  with  powers 
defined  by  that  House  ?      He  must  be  a  pageant 
and  puppet,  a  mere  creature  of  their  own.     They 
might  appoint  him  for  a  year,  a  month,  a  day,  and 
so  change  the  monarchy  into  a  republic.     Another 
mischief  of  the  most  serious  nature  might  arise 
from  an  elective  regency.  What  if  the  two  Houses 
should  disagree  as  to  the  person  to  be  appointed  ? 
What  if  one  regent  should  be  appointed  in  Eng- 
land, and  another  in  Ireland?     Wilh  respect  to 
Ireland,  if  the  two  Houses  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment simply  declared  the  Prince  of  Wales  regent, 
most  probably  the  parliament  in  Ireland  would  do 
the  same ;   if  they  speculated,  the  Irish  parliament 
would  speculate.     Were  the  question  of  right  but 
once  set  afloat,  it  would  become  impossible  to  say 
to  what  extent  it  might  be  carried.     There  had 
been  two  assertions  of  positive  rights  made  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  House :  on  his  side  the  assertion 
of  the  right  of  the  heir-apparent,  being  of  full  age 
and  capacity,  to  exercise  the  sovereign  authority 
during  his  majesty's  infirmity ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  assertion  that  the  prince  had  no  more  right  to 
exercise  the  sovereign  authority,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  than  any   other  individual  subject. 
Why  did  they  not  let  the  question  be—"  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  of  full  age  and 
capacity,  has  no  more  right  to  exercise  the  royal 


authority  during  his  majesty's  incapacity  than  any 
other  subject  ?"      The  right  honourable  gentleman 
well  knew  that  he  durst  not  venture  to  bring  such 
a  question  into  debate.     Conscious  of  his  error, 
and  conscious  that  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  as  he 
had  suffered  himself  in  an  evil  hour  to  deliver  had 
revolted  the  public  mind,  he  now  sought  to  divert 
the  public  attention  by  a  paltry  triumph  over  him, 
though  that  triumph  could  not  be  obtained  without 
putting  a  marked  insult  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
For,  whatever  opinion  he  (Fox)  might  entertain, 
or  mjght  have  expressed,  of  the  prince's  absolute 
right  to  the  regency,  why  should  that  right  be  dis- 
cussed when  it  had  never  been  claimed  by  the 
prince?     That  this   was   the  fact   could  not  be 
duubted  after  the  declaration  which  had  been  so 
graciously  made  in  another  place   (the  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  York).     The  claim  being  thus  dis- 
avowed on  the  part  of  the  prince,  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  in  order  truly  to  describe  the  case  as  it 
stood,  ought  to  be — "  Whereas  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  never  claimed  a  right  to 
the  regency,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  for  the  Commons  of 
England,  to  declare  that  his  royal  highness  has  no 
right,  and  therefore  we  do  hereby  declare  his  royal 
highness  sole  regent  of  these  kingdoms."      Fox 
said  he  had  been  accused,  in  the  present  case,  of 
deserting  the  Whig  cause,  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  claim  the  merit  of  standing  forth 
on  all  occasions  to  defend — had  been  accused  of 
an  inattention  to  the  privileges  of  the  House,  as 
opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown.      He  believed  the  influence   of  the 
crown  had  in  his  time  been  checked  more  than 
once  in  that  House,  and,  as  he  thought,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people.     He  follov/ed  up  this  part 
of  the  subject  with  uncommon  eloquence.  *'  When- 
ever," said  he,  "  the  executive  authority  was  urged 
beyond  its  reasonable  extent,  it  ought  to  be  resisted ; 
but  he  desired  to  ask  if  this  was  an  occasion  for 
exercising  the  constitutional  power  of  resisting  the 
prerogative  or  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  that 
Ho\^  ?    He  had  ever  made  it  his  pride  to  combat 
witffihe  crown  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  and 
the  fulness   of  its  authority:  he  wished   not  to 
trample  on  its  rights  while  it  lay  ei^tended  at  their 
feet,  deprived  of  its  functions,  and  incapable  of 
resistance.     Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
pride  himself  on  a  victory  obtained  against  a  de- 
fenceless foe ;  let  him  boast  of  a  triumph  where  no 
battle  had  been  fought,  and,  consequently,  where 
no  glory  could  be  obtained.      Let  him  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  calamities  of  human  nature;   let 
him,  like  an  unfeeling  lord  of  the  manor,  riot  in 
the  riches  to  be  acquired  by    plundering   ship- 
wrecks, by  rigorously  seizing  on  waife  and  strays, 
and  deodands,  and  all  the  accumulated  produce  of 
the  various  accidents  which  misfortune  could  throw 
into  his  power."  ....'*  Let  it  not  be  my  boast," 
said  Fox,  "  to  have  gained  such  victories,  obtained 
such  triumphs,  or  availed  myself  of  wealth  so  ac- 
quired."     The   right  honourable  gentleman,  he 
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added,  appeared  to  have  been  bo  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  power,  that  he  could  not  endure  to 
part  with  it,  and  was  resolved  to  destroy  what  he 
might  no  longer  be  permitted  to  enjoy.  He  had 
experienced  the  fiill  favour  of  the  crown,  and  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  exerting  all  its  prerogatives ; 
and,  finding  the  operation  of  the  whole  not  too 
much  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  had  determined  to  cripple  his  successors, 
and  deprive  them  of  the  same  advantages  which  he 
had  possessed ;  and  thus  circumscribe  their  power 
to  serve  their  country,  as  if  he  dreaded  that  they 
would  shade  his  fame.  Pitt  said,  in  reply,  that  this 
personal  attack  was  unprovoked,  unfounded,  arro- 
gant, and  presumptuous.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  thought  proper  to  announce  himself 
and  his' friends  as  the  successors  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. He  did  not  know  by  what  authority 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  made  that  de- 
claration ;  but  he  thought  both  the  House  and  the 
country  were  obliged  to  him  for  the  seasonable 
warning  of  what  they  were  to  expect.  The  nation 
had  already  had  experience  of  that  right  honour- 
able gentleman  and  his  principles.  It  was  the 
professed  object  of  him  and  his  party  to  nominate 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  by  the  weight  of  their 
political  influence.  It  was  with  them  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  ministers  ought  at  all  times 
so  to  be  nominated.  If  persons  possessing  these 
principles  were  likely  to  become  the  advisers  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
which  were  necessary  to  be  given  during  the  pre- 
sent unfortunate  interval,  it  was  a  strong  additional 
reason  for  parliament  to  be  careful  in  considering 
what  the  extent  of  those  powers  ought  to  be.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  by  such  ad- 
visers those  powers  of  the  regency  would  be  per- 
verted to  a  purpose  which  it  was,  indeed,  impos- 
sible to  imagine  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  could,  if 
aware  of  it,  endure  for  a  moment ;  but  to  which, 
by  artifice  and  misrepresentation,  he  might  unin- 
tentionally be  made  accessary — for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  permanent  weight  and  influence  in  the 
hands  of  a  party  which  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
just  rights  of  the  crown  when  the  moment  sllfuld 
arrive  (so  much  wished,  and,  perkapSy  so  soon  to 
be  expected)  of  his  majesty  being  able  to  resume 
the  exercise  of  his  own  authority.  The  committee 
then  divided  on  the  motion,  '*  That  the  chairman 
report  progress"  (implying  the  non-adoption  of 
the  resolution),  which  was  rejected,  but  by  a  much 
diminished  ministerial  majority,  the  numbers  being 
only  268  against  204.  Pitt's  second  and  third 
resolutions  were  then  put  and  carried  without  any 
debate.  The  exertions  which  Fox  had  made  proved 
so  injurious  to  his  broken  health,  that  the  next  day 
he  was  unable  to  attend ;  and  on  account  of  his  ill- 
ness the  House  adjourned  till  the  19th.  On  tliat 
day  Pitt  being  called  upon  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  to 
state  distinctly  how  he  intended  to  represent  the 
third  estate,  and  give  legality  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  he  proposed  for  defining  and  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  regent,  boldlv  announced  that 


he  meant  to  employ  the  great  seal,  as  if  hm  ma- 
jesty were  not  in  a  state  of  infirmity  and  incapacity, 
but  competent  to  issue  the  usual  order  to  his  lord 
chancellor.  The  crown  lawyers,  in  the  preceding 
debate,  had  argued  that  there  was  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  the  political  and  natural  capacity  of 
the  king;  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law, 
the  monarchy  was  still  perfect  and  complete,  and 
the  king's  political  capacity  entire,  notwidistanding 
his  present  illness ; — ^in  short,  they  extended  tlie 
political  fiction,  and  urged  that  the  king  could  no 
more  go  mad  than  he  could  die.  And  the  miniator 
now  stated  that  as,  in  contemplation  of  law,  his 
majesty's  political  capacity  was  entire,  he  should 
propose  that  their  proceedings  should  be  carried  on 
under  his  majesty's  authority,  delegated  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal ;  that  commissioiierB 
so  appointed  should  open  parliament  in  the  name 
of  his  majesty,  in  the  usual  form,  and  afterwards 
give  the  royal  assent  to  such  bill  as  might  be 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  for  appointing  a  regent 
to  exercise  so  much  of  the  royal  authority  as  was 
necessary  during  his  majesty's  indisposition.  This 
he  thought  was  the  mode  most  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  It  was  a  good  mode 
for  the  minister  and  his  party,  for  it  put  the  sove- 
reignty into  their  hands  for  the  signing  of  the  Re- 
gency Bill,  and  enabled  them  to  frame  that  bill  as 
they  chose,  and  make  it  law  by  giving  their  own 
assent  to  it.  Pitt's  three  resolutions,  which  had 
passed  in  committee,  were  now  brought  up  and  de- 
bated. Fox,  who  had  endangered  hia  life  in  flying 
home  over  rough  French  roads,  sparred  on  by  the 
hope  of  having  the  reins  of  government  put  into  his 
hands  almost  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  Carl- 
ton House,  although  able  to  attend,  was  still  too 
unwell  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  debate  ; 
but  his  cause  was  ably  supported  by  Sir  Grey 
Cooper,  Wyndhani,  and  others.  The  House  was 
again  excessively  crowded  in  all  its  parts.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  a  young  member — Mr.  Rush- 
worth,  who  represented  the  borough  of  Newport, 
in  Hampshire — standing  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House,  which  was  crowded  right  up  to  the  table, 
suddenly  spoke  in  a  loud  and  startling  tone.  '^  I 
desire,"  said  he,  '*  that  gentlemen  of  more  age 
and  experience  than  myself  will  refer  to  the.  glorious 
reign  of  George  II.  Let  them  recall  to  their  me- 
mory the  year  1745.  Suppose  that  great  and  good 
king  had  lain  under  a  similar  affliction  of  madness 
at  that  period ;  where  was  the  man,  much  less  the 
minister,  that  would  have  dared  to  have  conxe 
down  to  that  House,  and  boldly,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  say  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more 
right  to  the  regency  than  any  other  subject?  The 
man  or  minister  who  could  have  dared  to  utter 
such  language  must  have  found  shelter  in  some 
other  place  than  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
some  other  country  than  £ngland  !*'  Tumultuous 
cheers  rose  from  the  one  side,  and  loud  murmuiv 
from  the  other.  In  the  end,  two  amendments— one 
moved  by  Mr.  Powys,  and  one  by  Mr.  Dempster- — - 
were  nes;atived  without  a  division,  and  the  first  and 
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second  resolutions  were  received.     Dempster  then 
moved  an  amendment  on  the   third    resolution, 
^hich  would  have  entirely  changed  its   meaning 
and  spirit.     As  the  House  was  exhausted,  the  de- 
bate on  this  question  was  adjourned  to  the  23rd, 
when  a  most  spirited  and  exciting  struggle  ensued 
on  Pitt's  proposal  for  holding  the  sovereignty  to 
be  for  the  moment  in  a  piece  of  wax  impressed 
by  fL  symbol.     Fox,  though  still  evidently  weak 
and  in  pain,  was  in  his  place,  and   spoke  for  a 
short  time  with  much  animation.     He  was  vigor- 
oxisly  supported  by  Lord  North,  who,  in  losing  his 
sight,  had  not  lost  his  wit,  his  enviable  good  hu- 
mour, or  his  admirable  ability  and  promptness  as 
a  debater ;  and  he  was  sustained  heart  and  hand 
by  Burke,  who  opened  the  debate,  and  delivered 
one  of  his  choicest  harangues.     Though  firm  to 
Fox  and  to  his  party,  Burke  was  not  moved  by 
the  encouragements  and  strong   incentives  which 
had  operated  upon  his  friends ;  and  he  declared  to 
the  House  that  he  had  had  no  part  in  any  consulta- 
tions about  the  regency :  that  he  knew  as  little  of 
the  interior  of  Carlton  House  as  he  did  of  Buck- 
ingham House.    At  this  moment  his  assertion  was 
undoubtedly  true;  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
called  into  the  Carlton  House  consultations  very 
soon  after.     Burke  was  very  felicitous  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  fiction  by  which  the  great  seal  was 
to  be  converted,  for  the  nonce,  into  the  third 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  person  of  the 
man  who  then  held  that  seal.     "  But  what  is  to 
be  done  when  the  crown  is  in  a  deliquium  ?     It 
was  intended,  he  had  heard,  to  set  up  a  man  with 
black  brows  and  a  large  wig,  a  kind  of  scarecrow 
to  the  two  Houses,  who  was  to  give  a  fictitious 
assent  in  the  royal  name,  and  this  to  be  binding 
on  the  people  at  large !"      Sheridan,  who,  behind 
the  scenes,  had  been  the  b^8iest  man  of  all  the 
party,   doing  other  work  besides  being  closeted 
with  Thurlow,  writing  and  running  in  all  direc- 
tions for  the  prince,  also  spoke  in  this  debate.     He 
put  several  pointed  questions  to  the  minister.     He 
asked  whether  his  fears  of  the  abuse  of  the  prero- 
gative did  not  arise  out  of  the  recollection  of  his 
own  conduct  ?    Whether  every  restriction  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  was  not  a  limitation,  but  an  insult  ? 
Did  not  his  haste  proceed  from  his  fear  that  he 
could  not  carry  the  limitations  he  proposed  unless 
he  were  minister?  Or  was  he  apprehensive  that 
parliament  or  the  prince  would  forget  their  duty  ? 
What  provision  was  made  if  the  prince  should  re- 
fuse to  be  regent  on  the  terms  proposed  ?     Sup- 
posing him  not  to  refuse,  what  reason  had  they  to 
believe  he  would  withhold  his  consent  from  those 
restrictions  when  regent,  under  which  he  would 
consent  to  accept  the  trust  ?     Would  any  one  ad- 
vise him  to  say,  I  accept  the  regency  under  limita- 
tions which  I  think  are  improper,  and  which  I 
hope  parliament  will  annul  ?     Pitt's  scheme  was, 
nevertheless,  approved  by  a  somewhat  larger  majo- 
rity than  had  attended  him  on  the  previous  divi- 
sions :  Mr.  Dempster's  amendment  was  negatived 
by  251  against  178;  and  then  the  three  resolu- 
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tions,   having  been   all   received,   were    ordered 
to   be    communicated    to  the  Lords   at    a   con- 
ference,' wherein    their    lordships'    concurrence 
was  to  be  desired.     This  conference  took  place 
on   the    morrow,    the   23rd   of   December,   and 
none  of  the  Lords  were  so  hearty  in  their  con- 
currence as  the  lord  chancellor.     Thurlow  had  at 
last  made  up  his  mind   on  two  very  important 
points — that  the  king  was  likely  to  recover  very 
soon — and  that  if  he  did  not  recover  there  was  no 
permanent  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  Whigs, 
who,  indeed,  were  bound  by  the  honour  of  party 
to  prefer  his  rival,  Loughborough.     He  had  had 
frequent  and  close  communications  with  the  phy- 
sicians, and  had,  no  doubt,  found  other  means  of 
prying  into  the  interior  of  Kew  Palace,  and  ascer- 
taining the  real  condition  of  the  king.     It  is  said 
that  Willis  had  pledged  his  reputation  to  him  that 
the  unhappy  malady  could  not  be  of  long  duration, 
and  that  the  king's  temperate  and  orderly  mode  of 
life  gave  promise  of  health  and  longevity.     And  so 
cunning  a  man  as  Thurlow  could  not  possibly 
avoid  perceiving  that  Fox,  even  in  conferring  with 
him,  regarded  him  with  feelings  of  dislike,  and 
evidently  regretted  the  necessity  imposed  on  him 
by  others  of  breaking,  faith  with  Loughborough. 
It  was  Sheridan  and  the  prince,  and  the  prince's 
comptroller    of   the    household.    Captain   Payne 
(afterwards  admiral),  that  conceived  the  bright 
idea  of  treating  with  Thurlow;  thinking  "  that  the 
chancellor  might  take  a  good  opportunity  to  break 
with  his  colleagues."*     Fox  was  absent  when  the 
mysterious  meetings  and  communications  began. 
After  his  arrival  from  the  continent  Fox  felt  him- 
self greatly  embarrassed  by  the  negotiation :  for  he 
was  to  be,  if  not  in  name,  in  fact,  premier,  and  he 
stood  pledged  to  bestow  the  great  seal  upon  Lough- 
borough.   Finding,  however,  that  the  prince  and 
his  party  had  gone  so  far  in  a  negotiation  with 
Thurlow,  he  most  reluctantly  undertook  to  write  to 
Loughborough  to  request  him  to  waive  his  claim 
for  the  present.     Loughborough,  who  was,  at  the 
least,  as  keen  and  cunning  as  Thurlow,  must  have 
known  of  the  intrigue,  which  had  been  betrayed  in 
various  ways ;  and  he  could  hardly  have  needed 
the  intimation  now  sent  to  him.t      In  a  letter  to 
Sheridan,  Fox  said, "  I  have  swallowed  the  pill — 
a  most  bitter  one  it  was — and  have  written  to  Lord 
Loughborough,  whose  answer  of  course  must  be 
consent     What  is  to  be  done  next  ?     Should  the 
prince  himself,  you,  or  I,  or  (Doctor)  Warren,  be 
the  person  to  speak  to  the  chancellor  ?    The  ob- 
jection to  the  last  is,  that  he  must  probably  wait 
for  an  opportunity,  and  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.     I  am  convinced, 
after  all,  the  negotiation  (with  Thurlow)  will  not 
succeed,  and  am  not  sure  that  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  feeling  so  uneasy  about 

*  See  letters  fh)m  Payne  to  SheridaD,  in  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan. 

t  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  durinj;  his  manoBarres,  I  ho  chan- 
celior  betrayed,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  his  eolleagues,  the 
secret  of  an  iutenriew  which  he  lud  just  hnd  with  the  rrincc,  by 
coming  to  the  council  with  his  royal  highness's  hat  in  his  hand  in- 
stead of  his  own.—Ief.  Id. 
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any  political  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life."*  Lough- 
borough, conscious  of  these  feelings  in  the  breast 
of  Fox,  soon  undertook  the  very  easy  task  of 
proving  that  Thurlow  was  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  whatever  offers  might  be  made  to  him.  In  a 
letter  to  Sheridan,  Loughborough  said,  "  The 
chancellor's  object  evidently  is  to  make  his  way  by 
himself,  and  he  has  managed  hitherto  as  one  very 
well  practised  in  that  game.  His  conversations, 
both  with  you  and  Mr.  Fox,  were  encouraging, 
but  at  the  same  time  checked  all  explanations  on 
his  part,  under  a  pretence  of  delicacy  towards  his 
colleagues."  Thurlow  had  managed  to  get  him- 
self appointed,  as  chancellor,  to  a  visitation  or  in- 
spection, and,  unknown  to  the  prince,  had  seen  the 
king,  apparently  more  than  once,  at  Windsor  or 
Kew,  and  had  made  a  wonderful  show  of  tender- 
ness and  affliction  to  her  majesty.  Loughborough 
pointed  out  to  Sheridan  the  dangerous  use  which 
might  be  made  by  Thurlow  of  this  office  of  inspec- 
tion. "  By  this  situation,"  said  he,  '*  he  gains  an 
easy  and  frequent  access  to  the  king,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  queen. 
I  believe  this  the  more  from  the  account  of  the  ten- 
derness he  showed  at  his  first  interview,  for  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  in  his  character  to  feel  any.  With  a 
little  instruction  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  (Jenkin- 
Bon),  the  sort  of  management  that  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  princess  dowager,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign,  may  easily  be  practised.t  In 
short,  I  think  he  (Thurlow)  \iill  try  to  find  the 
key  of  the  back-stairs,  and,  with  that  in  his  pocket, 
take  any  situation  that  preserves  his  access,  and 
enables  him  to  hold  a  line  between  different  par^ 

ties I  wish  Mr.  Fox  and  you  would  give 

these  considerations  what  weight  you  think  they 
deserve,  and  try  if  any  means  can  be  taken  to  re- 
medy this  mischief,  if  it  appears  in  the  same  light 
to  you."  This  letter  could  not  fail  of  producing  a 
deep  impression ;  and  it  appears  that,  soon  after  it 
was  written,  and  only  a  few  days  after  the  return 
of  Fox  (for  all  these  intrigues  were  huddled  toge- 
ther in  the  compass  of  a  few  weeks),  distrust  was 
shown  of  the  Chancellor,  and  favour  and  consider- 
ation to  Loughborough.  Thus  Thurlow  was  as 
much  thrown  off  by  the  Whigs  as  he  threw  him- 
self off  from  them  on  his  selfish  calculation  of 
chances.  Such  double  dealing  at  such  a  crisis, 
together  with  the  sure  knowledge  that  it  had  not 
been  concealed,  was  enough  to  have  sunk  any  other 
man ;  but  Thurlow  was  not  like  other  men,  and 

*  See  I«etten  flrom  Payne  to  Sheridan,  in  Moore^s  Life  of  Sheridan. 

f  AUuding  to  the  year  1764.  when  the  king  was  undoubtedly  de- 
ranged for  many  weeks,  and  the  secret  of  his  malady  was  skilfully 
ke|^— eo  skilfully,  that  for  many  years  no  suspicion  was  entertained 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  According  to  Captain  Payne,  who 
accompanied  the  prince  to  Windsor  at  the  first  intimation  of  the  pre< 
lent  disorder,  the  same  attempt  at  concealment  had  been  made  now. 
"  Truth,"  says  the  captain,"  is  not  easily  got  at  in  palaces,  and  so  I 
find  here;  and  time  only  slowly  brings  it  to  one's  knowledge.  One 
hears  a  little  hit  every  day  from  somebody,  thitt  has  been  reserved 
*  with  great  coetiveness,  or  purpttsoly  foreotteu;  and  by  all  such  ac- 
oouni*  I  find  that  the  present  distemper  has  been  very  palpable  for 
some  time  past,  previous  to  any  conQnement  from  sickness :  and  so 
apprehensivi]^haTe  the  people  about  him  been  of  giving  offence  by 
interruption,  that  the  two  days  (viz.  yesterday  se'nuight  and  the 
Monday  following)  that  he  was  five  hours  each  on  horseback  he  was 
in  a  confirmed  frenzy."— Xetters  to  Sheridan, 


he  braved  the  matter  with  an  audacity  and  a  cant 
that  will  render  his  name  immortal.  He  atood  op 
from  beside  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  with  an  awful  solemnity  of  manner,  undertook 
the  defence  of  the  king's  sacred  rights  against  the 
claims  of  the  prince  and  the  wicked  Whiga.  He 
seemed  to  pour  out  the  whole  strength  of  his  heart 
and  soul  in  a  passionate  eulogy  on  Uie  superhuman 
virtues  of  his  sovereign :  he  said  his  debt  of  grati- 
tude'for  many  favours  graciously  conferred  was 
great  beyond  the  power  of  expression ;  and  he 
finished  by  exclaiming — "  When  I  forget  my  king, 
then  may  God  forget  me!"*  *'  Forget  you !"  said 
John  Wilkes,  who  was  one  of  a  group  of  asto- 
nished auditors  standing  near  the  throne,  within  a 
few  feet  of  Thurlow ;  * "  he'll  see  you  damned 
first!"  Wilkes  knew  the  man  well,  and  his 
oblique  vision  had  an  aptitude  to  see  round  cor- 
ners -and  into  secret  places ;  and  he  was  no  doubt 
aware,  «s  many  others  who  heard  the.  speech 
must  have  been,  that  Thurlow  had  only  a  few 
days  before  broken  off  his  intrigue  with  Carl- 
ton House.  According  to  Wilberforce,  the  same 
motives  by  which  Thurlow  had  been  actuated  had 
led  to  many  unprincipled  and  shameless  desertions 
by  political  speculators,  chiefly  in  the  Upper  Hooae, 
who  thought  they  could  not  be  too  early  in 
worshipping  the  rising  sun,  and  who  were  after- 
wards grievously  disappointed  at  the  king's  reco- 
very.f  The  steadier  peers  were,  however,  nume- 
rous enough  to  carry  the  question  upon  Pitt's  three 
resolutions,  to  negative  a  motion  of  amendment, 
and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  acquaint  the  Com- 
mons at  a  conference  that  they  concurred  with 
them 4  A  strong  protest  was  entered  and  signed 
by  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland  and  forty- 
six  other  peers.  The  latter  part  of  these  debates  took 
place  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  for  this  was  no 
time  for  allowing  a  recess.  Christmas-day  was 
observed,  and  that  was  almost  all. 

A.D.  1789. — On  the  2nd  of  January,  Cornwall, 
the  speaker  of  the  Commons,  left  the  chair  vacant 
by  rather  a  sudden  death.  A  trial  of  strength  im- 
mediately took  place  on  the  appointment  of  hia 
successor;  and  Pitt's  relative,  William  Wyndham 
Qrenville  (afterwards  Lord  Grenville),  triumphed 
over  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  nominee  of  the  Whigs, 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-one,  the  numbers  being 
215  against  144.  On  the  day  after  this  election — 
January  the  6th— Pitt,  having  previously  given 
notice,  introduced  the  subject  of  the  restrictions 
proposed  to  be  put  on  the  exercise  of  the  regal 
power  by  the  regent.  Mr.  Loveden,  member  lor 
Abingdon,  observed,  that  before  the  Hoiise  pro- 

*  According  to  Wilberforce's  memoranda,  dictated  in  his  old  agv, 
the  words  itnare,  *'  When  I  forsake  my  king,  may  my  God  f<ttsak« 
me;"  and  these  words  were  afterwards  engraved.  iuThuriow'sbmoar, 
on  rings  and  snuff-boxts  t  T\\\a  exhibition  of  the  chancellor's  was 
made  iu  the  debate  on  the  16th  of  December,  in  which  tlie  Duke  of 
York  took  part. 

+  Memoranda,  in  Appendix  to  Life. 

t  The  amendment  on  the  third  resolution,  which  waa  the  lama  as 
that  moved  by  Mr.  Dempster  in  the  Commons,  was  proposed  fay 
Lord  Hawdnn,  who  maile  an  able  speech,  and  was  supported  fay 
Lords  Stormont,  Porchester,  Louahborough,  and  the  Diike  of  Ri«:h- 
mood ;  the  diief  opposers  being  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Camden. 
Lord  Rawdon  waa  ont-votod  by  99  against  t§. 
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ceeded  any  further  they  ought  to  know  exactly 
where  they  were,  and  what  the  exigency  of  the 
case  really  waa;  they  ought  to  know  precisely 
what  was  the  present  state  of  his  majesty's  health, 
what  the  degree  of  alteration  it  had  undergone 
Biiice  the  physicians  were  last  examined,  and  whe- 
ther the  probability  of  his  majesty's  recovery  was 
increasing  or  diminishing.  He  said  this  was  the 
more  necessary  as  very  contradictory  reports  had 
got  abroad  and  were  said  to  be  supported  by  the 
different  physicians  who  were  attending  his  ma- 
jesty.. He  therefore  moved  that  the  physicians 
should  be  again  examined.  A  very  hot,  and  not 
very  decorous,  debate  ensued.  Pitt  treated  Dr. 
Warren,  to.  whom  the  unfavourable  reports  about 
the  king's  malady  were  more  particularly  imputed, 
as  a  violent  Whig  and  party*man,  whose  wishes 
suggested  his  predictions  that  the  speedy  recovery 
of  the  king  was  not  a  probable  event.  He  insi- 
nuated not  only  that  Warren's  opinion  was  dictated 
by  a  partiality  to  the  rising  administration,  but 
also  that  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  who  were 
to  form  that  administration  wished  the  doctor's 
opinion  to  be  true.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  with  indignant  voices 
and  gestures,  repelled  these  insinuations  as  scan- 
dalously unjust  and  basely  illiberal;  and  then, 
with  a  liberality  and  delicacy  equal  to  Pitt's,  they 
fell  upon  Willis,  the  Tory  doctor,  and  accused  him 
of  uttering  false  oracles  and  predictions  of  rapid 
amendment  solely  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  mi- 
nister and  his  faction.  When  this  wrangling  was 
over  it  was,  however,  agreed  that  a  new  committee 
of  the  House  should  be  appointed  to  re-examine  all 
the  physicians.  On  the  I3th  of  January  the  report 
of  this  committee  was  brought  up.  Burke  in- 
stantly moved  that  it  should  be  recommitted,  as 
they  had  not  examined  into  the  grounds  of  the 
difierent  opinions  held  by  the  physicians  respecting 
the  probability  of  the  king's  recovery.  He  was 
seconded  by  Windham,  but  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived without  a  division  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  report  should  be  printed,  and  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  upon  Friday  the  16th.  On 
that  day  Pitt,  after  expressing  his  great  satisfac- 
tion at  having  consented  to  the  re-examination  of 
the  physicians,  the  event  of  which  had  justified  his 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  king's  recovery,  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  subject  of  his  proposed  restric- 
tions. As  the  report  stated  that  all  the  physicians 
agreed  that  it  was  probable  his  majesty  might 
recover,  what  parliament  had  to  provide  for  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  executive  government  for  an  in- 
terval which  he  hoped  would  be  a  short  one,  and 
against  any  embarrassment  in  the  resumption  of 
the  royal  authority  when  his  majesty  should  re- 
cover. If,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  his  ma- 
jesty's illness  should  be  protracted,  then  a  more 
permanent  plan  of  government  might  be  arranged ; 
but  for  the  present  they  ought  to  grant  such 
powers,  and  none  other,  as  were  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  government  with  energy  and  effect.    To 


this  end  he  moved  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
be  invested  with  the  whole  royal  authority,  subject 
only  to  certain  necessary  limitations.  The  first  of 
these  limitations  was  that  the  authority  of  the 
regent  should  not  extend  to  the  making  of  any 
new  peers.*  The  second  was  that  the  prince 
should  not  grant  any  pension  or  place  for  life,  or  in 
reversion,  other  than  such  place  as,  from  its  na- 
ture, must  by  law  be  held  for  life  or  during  good 
behaviour.  This,  Pitt  urged,  would  prevent  his 
majesty  from  finding  himself  on  a  worse  footing  on 
his  recovery  than  he  was  before  his  illness ;  and  the 
power  restrained  hy  this  limitation  was  not  neces- 
sary to  a  regent.  The  third  restriction  was,  that  the 
prince  should  not  have  any  power  oyer  the  personal 
property  of  the  king.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
said  Pitt,  that  his  royal  highness  would  interfere 
with  his  majesty's  personal  property  in  his  life- 
time ;  but,  as  they  were  acting  upon  parliamentary 
principles,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  submit  this 
clause  to  the  committee.  The  fourth  restriction 
was,  that  the  prince  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  majesty's  person  or  household,  which 
were  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
queen,  who  was  to  have  full  powers  over  his  ma- 
jesty's household,  and  to  dismiss  and  appoint  as 
she  should  think  proper.  And  this  waa  followed 
by  the  proposition  that  a  council  should  be  named 
to  assist  the  queen  with  their  advice  whenever  she 
should  require  it ;  but  who  should  have  no  power 
of  control,  but  barely  that  of  giving  advice,  and  of 
satisfying  themselves  daily  of  the  state  of  the  king's 
health ;  and  that  they,  the  said  council,  or  some 
others,  should  be  appointed  to  manage  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  the  king,  being  bound  not  to 
alienate  or  dispose  of  any  part  of  it,  except  by 
lease.  A  new  and  terrible  combat  ensued  on  all 
and  every  part  of  this  plan  of  restrictions.  Mr. 
Powys  moved  a  sweeping  amendment,  including 
the  doctrine  that  the  regent  ought  to  exercise  all 
the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  crown,  which, 
by  the  act  of  the  5th  of  his  majesty,  the  council 
and  the  regent  were  empowered  to  exercise  in 

f  This  gieatefll  of  peer-maken  gave  the  foUoviug  reaaoiis  for  this 
restriction.  1.  That  the  preroxativo  in  question  was  designed  to 
enable  the  king  to  counteract  the  designs  of  any  factious  cabal  in 
the  House  of  Lords  wtiicli  might  have  acquired  a  predominant  influ- 
ence in  the  deliberations  of  that  House  ;  but  it  was  not  at  nil  probable 
that  the  government  of  hi*  royal  higknen  would  be  obttrvcted  by  any  nch 
cabal.  (Why  a  cabal  in  the  lords  was  less  probable  under  a  regent 
than  under  a  king  he  did  not  explain.  Ho  said,  indeed,  that  he,  for  one, 
W0UI4  give  no  opjiosiUon  to  any  administration  the  regent  might  choos« 
to  form,  so  long  as  their  measures  were  compatible  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom.  But  this  meant  fust  nothing  at  all ;  and  Pitt 
was  not  a  peer,  but  a  commoner ;  and.  if  he  had  been  a  peer,  how  could 
he  have  engaged  and  promised  for  the  other  lords?)  2.  That  such  a 
number  of  peers  might  be  created  by  the  regent  as  would  considerably 
embarrass  his  majesty's  government  in  the  event  of  his  being  restored 
to  hoiiUh.  (Tills  seems  a  reasonable  and  a  strong  objection.)  3.  That 
the  power  of  making  peers  was  also  Teeted  in  the  crown  to  enable  the 
sovereign  to  reward  eminent  merit  and  excite  emulation  in  the  public 
service ;  but  the  suspension  of  such  incentive  for  a  few  montlu  waa 
not  likely  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  services  of  men  of  m^lt :  the 
king  would  ^  better,  and  then  he  might  confer  patents  as  hereto- 
fore; or,  if  his  illneas  should  be  protracted,  and  he  should  be  nro- 
Bonneed  not  likely  to  recover  for  a  long  time,  then  parliament  might 
remove  the  restriction,  and  the  prince  regent  make  peers  as  he  should 
see  prop«r  or  necessary.  4.  The  prerogative  was  also  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  floctuations  of  wealth  and  property  in  the  country,  that, 
by  raising  men  of  great  landed  inteivst  to  the  peerage,  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  might  always  be  placed  upon  iu  true  and  proper  ba- 
sis ;  but,  as  the  present  arrangement  was  only  meant  to  be  temporary, 
no  great  evil  could  accrue  in  this  direction. 
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\  the  crown  had  descended  to  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's issue  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  Lord 
North  seconded  Powys  with  a  long  and  able  speech, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  bestow- 
ing of  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  house- 
hold upon  the  queen  would  be  setting  up  a  party  in 
the  court  opposed  to  the  administration  of  the  regent. 
His  lordship,  who,  in  his  long  career  as  prime  mi- 
nister, had  bad  abundant  experience  of  the  political 
value  or  weight  of  household  appointments,  said  he 
thought  that  pages  and  grooms  of  the  chamber 
might  safely  be  left  under  the  control  of  the  queen ; 
but  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  wei^  part 
of  the  king's  public  state,  who  were  in  reality  po- 
litical servants,  and  who  had  proved  themselves  to 
be  so  on  a  'recent  occasion,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  executive  government 
After  paying  a  compliment  to  the  queen,  as  an  ex- 
alted personi^e  incapable  of  abusing  the  enormous 
patronage  proposed  to  be  given  to  her,  North  said 
that  that  patronage  would  be  only  nominally  hers ; 
that  it  would  be  seized  upon  by  the  council  which 
was  to  advise  her,  and  for  whose  purity  and  ex- 
emption from  party  spirit  and  factious  opposition 
there  could  be  no  guarantee.  He  concluded  with 
declaring  that  he  should  tremble  for  his  country 
if  the  resolutions  now  proposed  were  adopted ;  that 
he  wished  it  not  to  be  said  that,  for  fear  the  regent 
should  change  the  ministry,  they  were  willing  to 
change  the  constitution  ;  that  he  probably  should 
not  live  to  see  tlie  fatal  effects  which  might  follow, 
but  there  were  gentlemen  sitting  in  the  House  who 
might  live  to  repent  having  brought  ruin  on  the 
constitution  by  their  votes  of  that  night.  Sheridan 
followed  Lord  North,  and  was  uncommonly  witty 
and  severe  upon  the  abstraction  of  the  household 
patronage,  which,  he  said,  was  nearly  the  third 
part  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  intended, 
m  reality,  to  be  held  by  Pitt,  when  he  could  no 
longer  hold  his  present  high  office.  He  repre- 
sented the  ex-premier  coming  down  to  the  House 
in  state,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  black  and  white 
wands,  and  a  guard  of  beef-eaters  marshalled  by 
the  lord  steward,  with  the  lord  chamberlain  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  clearing  his  way  through 
the  lobby.  After  more  wit  of  the  same  kind,  She- 
ridan declared  that,  when  the  public  should  know 
that  all  these  restrictions  were  only  imposed  because 
the  prince  was  going  to  take  into  his  service  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  men  from  those  now  in  office,  they 
would  despise  and  detest  the  cunning  and  the  craft 
of  such  wretched  proceedings.  Colonel  Fullarton 
spoke  more  seriously  and  at  a  greater  length,  quot- 
ing historical  parallels  and  cases  of  regency  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  and  arguing,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  there  was  not  a  single  instance  in  the 
history  of  England,  in  the  history  of  France,  in  the 
history  of  Spain,  or  in  the  history  of  any  other 
country,  where  the  established  legal  powers  of  ex- 
ecutive government  had  been  maimed,  mutilated, 
and  restrained,  without  producing  inefficiency, 
counteraction,  confusion,  calapfiity,  and  disgrace. 
One  of  Fullarton's  historical  parallels — which  will 


not  altogether  stand  historical  criticism — ^was  sa- 
vagely severe  against  the  queen  and  Pitt.  He 
compared  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  that  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  a  sovereign  subject  to  long 
fits  of  insanity  (during  which  our  Henry  V.  con- 
quered his  kingdom).  He  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  Queen  of  France,  and  her 
confidential  minister,  Morvilliers — the  former  one 
of  the  most  vicious  as  well  as  unnatural  princesses 
commemorated  in  history,  the  latter  an  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  politician — ^were  realized  and  re- 
suscitated before  their  eyes.  He  depicted  the 
queen  of  Charles  YI.  as  *<  a  woman  attached  only 
to  her  treasures,  influenced  by  the  chancellory  the 
prime  minister^  and  other  principal  officers  of  the 
court;  who  apprehended  that,  if  the  government 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  heir  apparent  during 
the  king's  incapacity,  they  would  lose  their  em- 
ployments." Morvilliers  was  described  as  **  com- 
mencing his  career  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  but 
speedily  opening  for  himself  a  nearer  road  to 
greatness  by  the  more  productive  path  of  politics."^ 
Finally,  he  portrayed  the  prince,  afterwards 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  '•  who  possessed,"  he 
said,  "  not  only  the  most  interesting  qualities  and 
the  most  fascinating  manners,  but  who  had  at- 
tached to  his  cause  the  noblest  spirits  and  the  best 
abilities  of  his  country."  On  the  other  side,  Pitt's 
resolutions  were  most  ably  defended  by  the  new 
speaker,  Grenville,  who  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  committee  for  near  three  hours.  At  a  late  hour 
the  committee  divided,  when  the  amendment  which 
Powys  had  moved  and  Lord  North  had  seconded 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  seventy-three,  the 
numbers  being  227  against  154.  The  resolution 
relative  to  the  creation  of  peers  was  then  carried 
by  216  agaiqst  159;  and  the  other  resolutions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  about  the  care  of  the 
king's  person  and  the  household,  were  carried  with- 
out a  division.  That  last  or  fifth  resolution  was 
debated  on  the  19th  of  January,  with  an  increase 
of  heat  and  animosity.  Mr.  Grey  charged  the 
minister  with  a  systematic  want  of  respect  and  com- 
mon courtesy  to  the  prince  in  the  whole  course 
of  these  proceedings.  Mr.  Bouverie  moved  an 
amendment,  and  Lord  North  another,  for  limiting 
the  time  to  which  the  restrictions  were  to  extend; 
but.  both  were  negatived  by  considerable  majori- 
ties. On  the  22nd  the  resolutions  were  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Lords,  who  had  also  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation.  They  were  opposed  by  Watson,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  and  by  Lords  Stormont,  Carlisle, 
Derby,  Porchester,  and  Fitzwilliam ;  but  an 
amendment,  moved  by  Lord  Sandwich,  for  limit- 
ing the  time  during  which  the  regent  should  be 
restrained  from  creating  peers,  was  negatived  by 
93  against  61.  The  debate  was  renewed  on  the 
next  day,  when  another  amendment  to  the  same 
effect,  moved  by  Viscount  Stormont  upon  the 
third  resolution  (restraining  the  regent  in  r^ard 

*  Pitt  hnd  Ivgiin  Ills  careor  m  a  barrister,  liad  pl<-aded  at  the  bar, 
gone  Uie  circait,  8cc. 
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to  the  granting  of  places,  &c.),  was  rejected  by  91 
against  68;  and  after  that  division  the  combat 
ceased;  but  a  protest  vas  signed  by  fifty-seven 
peers.  These  debates  in  the  Lords  were  signalised 
by  some  very  pathetic  acting  on  the  part  of  Thur- 
low,  who  shed  tears,  and  even  quoted  poetry,  in 
expressing  his  deep  sense  of  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  best  of  kings.  Burke  exposed  this 
hypocrisy  in  the  Commons  in  his  best  manner. 
**  The  other  House,"  said  Burke,  "  were  not  yet 
perhaps  recovered  from  that  extraordinary  burst  of 
the  pathetic  which  had  been  exhibited  the  other 
evening ;  they  had  not  yet  dried  their  eyes,  or  been 
restored  to  their  former  placidity,  and  were  unqua- 
lified to  attend  to  new  business.  The  tears  shed 
in  that  House  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded 
were  not  the  tears  of  patriots  for  dying  laws,  but  of 
lords  for  their  expiring  places.  The  iron  tears 
which  flowed  down  Pluto's  cheek  rather  resembled 
the  dismal  bubbling  of  the  Styx  than  the  gentle 
murmuring  streams  of  Aganippe." 

The  prince,  as  well  as  his  friends,  had  bitterly 
coinplained  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  opening 
everything   to   the    House   of    Commons   before 
making  any  communications  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  regency.     He  had  addressed  a  letter  of  re- 
monstrance to  Pitt,  and  Pitt  had  returned  him  a 
very  haughty  answer,   telling  his  royal  highness 
that  he  had   several  times  at  Windsor  inquired 
whether  he  had  any  orders  for  him,  and  had  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  he  had  not.     On  the  30th 
of  December,  however,  Pitt  had  thought  proper  to 
communicate  his   scheme  of  restrictions  to  the 
prince  in  a  long  letter,  and  the  prince  had  em- 
ployed the  pen  of  Burke  to  write  an  answer  to  it.* 
In  this  letter,  which  lay  for  some  time  on  the  Duke 
of    Portland's  table,  in  order   that  the  leading 
Whigs  might  fully  consider  it  and  suggest  im- 
provementst  before  it  was  sent  to  the  minister, 
the  prince  agreed   to  accept  the  regency  on  the 
terms  proposed,  but  did  not  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  his  discontent  at  the  limitations  put  upon 
his  authority.     In  the  words  of  the  letter — "  His 
conviction  of  the   evils  which  may  arise  to  the 
king's  interests,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
royal  family,  and  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
nation,  from  the  government  of  the  country  re 
maining  longer  in  its  present  maimed  and  debili- 
tated state,  outweighs,  in  the  prince's  mind,  every 
other  consideration,   and   will  determine  him  to 
undertake  the  painfiil  trust  imposed  on  him  by  the 
present  melancholy  necessity,  (which  of  all  the 
king's  subjects  he  deplores  the  most,)  in  full  con- 
fidence that  the  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  king, 
the  experienced  attachment  to  the  House  of  Bruns- 

*  This  celebrated  letter,  which  for  many  yeaT«  was  variously  attri- 
buted to  Sheridan,  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  to  Lord  Loughborough .  or  to 
all  of  them  and  others  conjointly,  is  now  perfectly  well  ascertained 
to  have  lieen  the  production  of  Burke ;  and  will  remain  as  a  striking 
proof  of  the  varied  styles  of  eloquence  and  versatility  of  genius  of 
that  extraordinary  man. 

t  It  is  siiid  that  all  who  inspected  the  letter  found  It  admirable 
and  incapable  of  improvement  escept  Sheridan,  wlio  ventured  to 
make  a  few  alterations  that  were  not  improvements.  As  Burke  had 
been  called  in  at  a  late  hour,  and  as  Sheridau  had  been  previously 
the  prince's  chief  penman,  we  may  suspect  the  existence  of  some 
little  piqne  and  jealousy. 


wick,  and  the  generosity  which  has  always  distin- 
guished the  nation,  will  carry  him  through  the 
many  difficulties  inseparable  from  this  most  diffi- 
cult situation,  with  comfort  to  himself,  with  honour 
to  the  king,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public." 
This  letter  appears  to  have  been  delivered  after  the 
discussions  on  the  restrictions  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  Pitt,  in  the  name  of  the  cabinet,  had 
sent  the  prince  a  very  curious  answer,  asserting 
that,  if  ministers  had  seen  their  plan  in  the  light 
in  which  they  had  now  the  mortification  to  observe 
that  it  was  considered  by  his  royal  highness,  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  them  to  propose  it. 
This  was  indeed  little  better  than  a  quibble  and  a 
sneer ;  and  it  will  excite  no  surprise  that  a  prince 
royal  should  have  been  exceedingly  irritated  by  it 
Pitt  also  treated  the  prince's  letter  as  a  state  paper 
calling  it,  in  his  own  reply  to  the  prince,  "  the 
paper ;"  and,  though  it  may  not  have  been  polite 
so  to  call  it,  Burke's  production  was  a  state  paper, 
and  not  a  letter:  it  had  been  exhibited,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  state  purposes,  and  had  in  a  manner 
undergone  the  revision  of  the  whole  Whig  party. 
The  irritation  felt  by  the  prince  was  communicated 
to  his  friends,  who,  notv^ithstanding  his  acceptance 
of,  or  submission  to,  the  Tory  limitations,  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  fresh  tempest  round  the  ears  of 
the  minister.  On  the  27th  of  January  Pitt,  after 
recapitulating  all  the  steps  which  had  been  taken, 
suggested  that  it  would  now  be  both  respectfiil  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  expedient  in  the  order  of 
their  proceedings,  to  know  parliamentarily  whether 
his  royal  highness  was  willing  to  accept  the  re- 
gency upon  the  terms  which  they  had  come  to : 
and  he  moved  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  his  royal  highness  for  that 
purpose  with  the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the 
Ixjrds  and  Commons.  Fox  was  not  present, 
having  retired  to  Bath  after  the  great  debate  of  the 
19th,  to  seek  some  alleviation  to  his  malady,  which 
had  been  irritated  by  his  labours  in  the  House ;  but 
Mr.  Grey  again  charged  the  minister  with  having 
treated  the  prince  with  marked  disrespect,  and 
Burke  joined  in  these  reproachful  accusations. 
The  minister  was  accused  of  sending  to  his  royal 
highness  an  ordinary  summons  to  the  privy  council 
when  the  physicians  were  examined  previously  to 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  of  neglecting  to  apprise 
him  of  the  restrictions  before  they  were  discussed 
in  parliament,  and  of  having  at  last  communicated 
them  in  a  disrespectful  manner.  Pitt  replied  that, 
as  to  the  first  charge,  he  might  transfer  the  blame, 
if  there  was  any,  to  the  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, but  that  he  disdained  to  avoid  taking  his  share 
of  any  blame  which  might  be  deemed  imputable 
to  any  measure  of  that  respectable  and  venerable 
personage ;  that  in  regard  to  the  second  charge  he 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  its  truth — ^his  majesty's 
ministers  not  haying  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  receive  orders  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a 
time  when  they  were  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
and  when  his  royal  highness  was  in  no  political 
capacity  whatever,  nor  had  any  authority  to  give 
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his  majesty's  ministers  a  single  order  of  any  de- 
scription, knowing  that  theirs  was  the  responsibi- 
lity for  every  step  they  took,  and  that  theirs  ought 
to  be  the  discretion.  He  declared,  however,  that 
Fox  had  forced  him  to  explain  his  plan  in  the 
House  earlier  than  he  intended,  and  that  the  very 
next  day  he  communicated  the  plan  to  the  prince. 
Extravagant  reports  had  been  circulated  in  town 
and  co.untry :  it  had  been  said,  for  example,  that 
his  message  to  the  prince  had  been  a  verbal  one, 
and  had  been  sent  by  a  livery  servant.  The  truth, 
however,  was,  that  the  communication  had  been 
made  respectfully  in  writing,  and  the  letter  had 
been  sent  by  a  special  messenger.*  Burke,  in  one 
of  his  outbreaks,  taxed  Pitt  with  the  design  of 
converting  the  constitutional  monarchy  into  a  re- 
public, with  a  regent,  annually  elected,  nominally 
at  its  head.  "  If,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  intended  to 
erect  a  republic,  why  is  it  not  avowed  ?  Should  I 
be  asked  whether  I  disliked  a  commonwealth,  I 
would  answer.  No !  I  am,  however,  aware  that, 
according  to  our  frame  of  government,  we  cannot 
speculate  upon  a  republic."  He  burst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  at  "  the  phantom,  the  fiction  of 
law,"  by  which  it  was  intended  to  open  parliament 
and  give  the  sanction  of  the  third  estate  to  the 
Regency  Bill.  "  It  is,**  said  he,  "  a  mere  mum- 
mery, a  piece  of  masquerade  buffoonery,  formed 
to  burlesque  every  species  of  government!  A 
hideoqs  spectre,  to  which,  with  Macbeth,  we  may 
exclaim, 

*  ATaunt,  and  qutt  my  sight  I    Let  the  earth  hide  thee  I 
Thy  bonei  ore  martowleu.  thy  blood  is  cold: 
Tlieu  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
That  thou  dost  glare  withal.* 

So  is  it  with  this  ministerial,  political  spectre.  Its 
bones  are  marrowless,  its  blood  is  cold,  and  it  has 
no  speculation  in  its  eyes.  I  reprobate  it  as  a 
chimera,  a  monster  summoned  up  from  the  depth 
of  hell!"  The  minister's  motion  was  carried 
without  a  division,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Ijords  for  their  concurrence.  Pitt  next  moved 
that  a  similar  committee  should  be  named  to  wait 
upon  the  queen,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  her 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  undertake 
the  important  trust  of  the  care  of  his  majesty's 
person,  together  with  the  management  and  control 
of  the  household ;  and  this  too  was  voted  without 
a  division,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  to  the  Lords. 
On  the  very  next  day  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
Upper  House  by  Camden  for  the  concurrence  of 
their  lordships  in  this  resolution.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  repeated  a  proposal  which  had 
already  been  made  several  times  under  various 
shapes,  in  both  Houses,  to  declare  that  the  restric- 
tions were  imposed  in  the  conviction  that  the 
king's  illness  would  probably  be  of  short  duration ; 
but  this  was  negatived ;  and  the  usual  blanks  left 
in  the  Commons'  report,  when  the  concurrence  of 
the  Upper  House  is  requested,  were  ordered  to  be 
filled  up  with  the  words  "  Lords  spiritual  and 

*  He  professed  to  he  very  ignurant  of  aliqut*tte ;  but  said  ho  had 
repeatedly  made  communications  to  his  royal  highness  before  in  pre- 
fiavly  the' same  manner,  and  without  having  incurred  any  reproach. 


temporal."  On  the  next  day,  the  30th  of  January, 
the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  in 
front  of  Whitehall,  one  of  the  two  joint  commit- 
tees of  Lords  and  Commons  waited  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Carlton  House.  The  day 
chosen  was  one  on  which  parliament  never  met  for 
the  dispatch  of  business ;  but  it  was  represented 
that  the  imperious  necessity  of  restoring  the  execu- 
tive government  must  supersede  every  other  conai* 
deration.  No  day  in  the  year  could  have  been 
better  chosen  for  awaking  solemn  reflections  in  the 
prince.  The  deputation  consisted  of  Earl  Camden 
and  the  Marquess  of  Stafford  from  the  Peers ;  Pitt, 
Arden,  now  master  of  the  rolls,*  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell,  and  Sir  George  Younge,  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons.  The  reply  of  the  prince  was  short 
and  dignified.  He  thanked  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men for  their  communicating  the  resolutions  agreed 
upon,  and  requested  them  to  assure  their  respective 
Houses  that  his  duty  to  the  king  his  father,  and 
his  anxious  concern  for  the  safety  and  interests  of 
the  people,  which  must  be  endangered  by  a  longer 
suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
together  with  his  respect  for  the  united  desires  of 
the  two  Houses,  outweighed,  in  his  mind,  every 
other  consideration,  and  would  determine  him  to 
undertake  the  weighty  and  important  trust  pro- 
posed to  him.  He,  however,  took  care  to  record 
his  opinion  of  the  restrictions.  "  I  am  sensible,** 
said  he,  "  of  the  difficulties  that  must  attend  the 
execution  of  this  trust  in  the  peculiar  circum-' 
stances  in  which  it  is  committed  to  my  charge, 
of  which,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  no  Jhrmer  ex- 
ample, my  hopes  of  a  successful  administration 
cannot  be  founded  on  any  past  experience.  But, 
confiding  that  the  limitations  on  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  deemed  necessary,  for  the  present, 
have  been  approved  by  the  two  Houses  only  as  a 
temporary  measure^  founded  on  the  loyal  hope,  in 
which  I  ardently  participate,  that  his  majesty's 
disorder  may  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  trusting, 
in  the  mean  while,  that  I  shall  receive  a  zealous 
and  united  support  in  the  two  Houses  and  in  the 
nation,  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  attending  the 
discharge  of  my  trust  in  the  interval,  I  will  enter- 
tain the  pleasing  hope  that  my  faithful  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  king,  his  crown, 
and  people  i^ay  be  successful."  On  the  same 
day  two  peers  and  four  members  of  the  Lower 
House  waited  uj^on  her  majesty  at  Kew  ;  and  were 
assured  that  the  queen,  out  of  her  duty  and  grati- 
tude to  the  king,  and  the  sense  of  her  great  obli- 
gations to  this  country,  would  accept  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  her  by  parliament ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  great  consolatitin  to  her  to  receive  the  aid  of 
a  council.  On  the  3lst,  the  answers  received  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  queen  being  read  and 
ordered  to  be  printed^  the  House  of  Lords  again 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation.     Camden  then  i-ose,  and  remarked  that, 

•  Richard  I*eppir  Arden,  Esq.,  had  been  mndc  mastiY  of  the  rolls 
in  June,  1788,  ou  the  promotion  of  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon  (cr«itc»l  at  the 
same  lime  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lonl  Kjenyon)  to  the  chief  justioeflhtp 
of  Uic  King's  Bench,  from  which  Lord  fVansOeld  had  retired. 
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having  been  merely  a  convention  since  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  third  estate,  they  could  pass  no  bill 
till  they  were  enabled  so  to  do  by  the  presence  or 
assent  of  the  sovereign  power;  that,  being  de- 
prived of  his  majesty  in  his  natural  capacity, 
they  must  resort  to  his  political  capacity,  as  re- 
siding in  the  great  seal.  He  said  he  knew  that 
this  had  been  ridiculed  as  a  phantom;  but  would 
those  who  were  so  free  with  their  ridicule  impart 
any  other  mode  by  which  they  could  be  extricated 
from  their  present  difQculties  ?  As  the  chancellor 
could  not  use  the  royalty  that  was  in  the  great 
seal,  the  two  Houses,  and  they  alone,  must  direct 
the  use  of  it ;  and  consequently  his  lordship  moved 
'^  That  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  that  letters  pa- 
tent, under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  be 
empowered  to  be  issued  by  the  authority  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  tenor  and  form 
following ;" — then  followed  a  transcript  of  the  writ 
usually  issued  under  the  sign-manual  empowering 
certain  commissioners  to  open  and  hold  the  king's 
parliament,  &c.  In  this  present  commission 
ministers  had  inserted  among  other  names  those 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  his  uncles  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  Gloucester.  Lord  Porchester  rose  to  condemn 
this  fiction  of  the  great  seal,  and  to  maintain  that 
parliament  was  now  precisely  in  the  same  situation 
in  which  it  stood  two  months  ago,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  they  were  now  going  to  do  by  a 
pretended  act  what  ought  to  have  been  done  at 
first  by  a  declaration  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
Duke  of  York  warmly  protested  against  the  whole 
system,  and  in  particular  against  the  measure  now 
proposed.  He  would  not,  he  said,  sanction  the 
proceedings  with  his  name,  as  he  considered  them 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  "I  desire 
therefore,"  said  he,  '*  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  part  of  this  business ;  I  request  that  my  name 
be  left  out  of  the  commission ;  and  I  am  author- 
ised to  make  the  same  request  on  the  part  of  my 
brother  the  Prince  of  Wales.*'  Camden,  who  was 
doing  all  the  business  of  the  night,  Thurlow  being, 
or  pretending  to  be,  too  ill  to  attend,  said  that  he 
should  not  for  a  moment  resist  the  royal  duke's 
desire,  but  would  omit  his  name  and  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Then  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
rose  and  desired  that  his  name  and  the  name  of 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  should  also  be 
struck  out  of  the  commission.  A  debate  then  took 
place  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  withdrawing  the 
names  of  the  four  personages  so  as  to  convey  no 
disrespect  to  the  House  or  to  their  royal  high- 
nesses ;  but  at  last  it  was  settled  that  Lord  Cam- 
den's motion,  with  the  transcript  of  the  writ,  names 
and  all,  should  stand  as  it  did,  and  that  when  the 
resolution  was  reported  to  the  House  liord  Radnor 
should  move  an  amendment  to  make  it  appear  on 
the  journal  that  it  was  at  the  express  desire  of  their 
roysd  highnesses  that  their  names  were  omitted. 
Camden's  motion  was  then  passed  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  the  resolution  was  communicated  at  a 
conference  to  the  Commons.    On  the  2nd  of  Fe- 


bruary Pitt  moved  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
therein.  This  brought  on  another  most  stormy 
debate,  in  which  the  opposition  again  held  up  to 
scorn  the  phantom,  and  again  dwelt  upon  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  through 
him  to  the  monarchy  and  the  constitution.  Lord 
North,  in  a  quiet  tone,  which  produced  more  effect 
than  violent  declamation,  said  he  thought  it  was 
singularly  fortunate  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
condescended  to  accept  the  regency  as  ofiTered  to 
him — that  it  must  create  an  agreeable  surprise 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  extinguish  those 
false  alarms  which  had  been  so  industriously  cir- 
culated, that  the  prince  had  asserted  his  ri(^ht  to 
assume  the  sovereign  authority  independently  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Pitt  rose  to  deny 
once  more  any  right  in  the  prince  to  the  regency 
except  such  as  parliament  should  give  him.  *'  I 
allow,  indeed,"  said  he,  ''  that  this  right  was  not 
claimed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  it  was  as- 
serted by  others — it  was  started  by  men  who  now 
lament  their  own  assertions,  which  they  are  ashamed 
to  avow  and  anxious  to  retract."  Burke  instantly 
rose  and  exclaimed,  "  I  assert  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  7'ight  to  the  regency  is  as  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  appoint 
him  regent,  with  the  full  powers  of  sovereignty." 
Continuing  with  equal  warmth,  Burke  contended 
that  ministers  were  about  to  purloin  the  great  seal 
and  commit  an  act  of  forgery ;  that  the  House  had 
no  right  to  authorise  the  chancellor  to  use  the 
great  seal  in  the  manner  proposed.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Powys ;  but  no  division  took  place,  and 
the  resolution  of  the  Lords  was  concurred  in.  On 
the  following  day,  the  3rd  of  February,  the  Com- 
mons, with  the  speaker  at  their  head,  presented 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  I^ords  to  hear  the 
commission  read.  Thurlow  was  still  absent;  and 
the  Earl  of  Bathurst,  who  officiated  as  speaker  for 
him,  acquainted  the  Commons  that  the  illness  of 
his  majesty  had  made  it  necessary  that  a  commis- 
sion in  his  name  should  pass  the  great  seal,  &c. 
After  the  clerk  had  read  the  said  commission, 
which  now  merely  included  the  names  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Earl  Bathurst,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  Marquess  of  Carmarthen,  Lord 
Sydney,  and  the  lord  chamberlain,  Bathurst,  in  a 
short  speech,  opened  the  causes  of  the  present 
mode  of  meeting  as  a  parliament,  and  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  more  especially  to  provide. 
The  Commons  then,  dropping  their  character  as  a 
convention,  or  part  of  one,  returned  to  their  own 
chamber  a  legally  convoked  and  constituted  House 
of  Parliament ;  and  Pitt  forthwith  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Regency  Bill,  which  was 
still  required  to  complete  the  three  estates.  Ijcave 
was  given  without  debate,  and  on  the  morrow  the 
bill  was  brought  in  and  read  for  the  first  time 
without  a  division,  and,  apparently,  without  any 
debate.  But  on  the  6th  of  February,  when  the 
second  reading  of  the  Regency  Bill  was  moved, 
Burke  fell  upon  the  bill  as  if  he  would  have  torn 
it  to  pieces  and  scattered  it  to  the  wind,  together 
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with  those  who  had  framed  it.  He  declared  that 
the  regent,  put  in  possession  of  a  mutilated  and 
disjointed  government,  would  have  to  bear  the  bur- 
then and  odium  of  power  without  any  of  its  graces 
or  splendour — without  the  power  of  doing  good, 
encouraging  merit,  or  even  exercising  charity — 
-wovld  have  to  contend  with  a  council  and  a  court 
faction  bitter  in  its  enmity  and  far  more  powerful 
than  he.  "The  duration  of  his  majesty's  ma* 
lady,"  said  Burke,  "  lies  hidden  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  He 
is  insane ;  but  his  disease  is  not  intermittent,  nor 
has  it  any  lucid  intervals.  His  faculties  are  to- 
tally eclipsed — not  a  partial,  but  a  total  and  entire 
eclipse.  The  present  bill  is  indefinite  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  because  that  bold  promiser.  Dr.  Willis  him- 
self, cannot  venture  to  fix  a  time  when  the  king 

may  be  able  to  resume  his  functions This 

bill  is  intended  to  degrade  not  only  the  prince,  but 
the  whole  Bnmswick  family.  This  House  is  now 
scattering  the  seeds  of  future  dissensions  in  the 

royal  family According  to  the  provisions  of 

this  bill,  until  the  queen  shall  think  proper  to  as- 
sert that  the  king  is  recovered,  the  people  possess 
no  means  of  knowing  the  fact.  If,  therefore,  her 
council  shall  declare  it,  and  his  majesty  shall  be 
able  to  sit  in  a  chair  at  the  head  of  that  council, 
the  bill  provides  that  he  shall  be  declared  capable. 
What  is  this  enactment  but  putting  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Willis  and  his  keepers  tlie  power  of 
changing  the  government.^  A  person  who  has 
been  insane  may  be  so  subdued  by  coercion  as  to 
become  capable  of  acting  the  farce  appointed  for 
him,  and  of  appearing  for  a  short  period  to  have 
resumed  his  intellects.  I  maintain  the  utter  tm- 
posnibUity  of  adducing  proof  whetJier  a  person 
who  has  been  insane  it  perfectly  recovered  or  not.** 
Burke  was  several  times  called  to  order,  but  this 
interruption  only  led  to  a  condensed  recapitulation 
of  the  arguments  he  had  used,  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  had  not  been  disorderly,  or  that  his  warmth 
was  justified  by  the  seriousness  of  the  subject. 
He  paid  some  not  unmerited  compliments  to  the 
domestic  virtues  of  the  queen  :  he  did  not  suspect 
her  of  ever  intentionally  doing  wrong ;  but  certain 
situations  and  temptations  might  pervert  the  purest 
minds.  The  bill,  however,  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  on  the  morrow. 
It  consisted  of  thirty-two  long  clauses.  In  com- 
mittee Burke  strongly  objected  to  two  parts  of  the 
oath  (contained  in  the  first  clause)  to  be  taken  by 
the  regent.*  But  it  was  on  the  seventh  clause, 
providing  against  the  non-residence  of  the  prince, 
and  against  his  marrying  a  papist,  that  the  most 
startling  debate  took  place.  Rolle,  who  had  been 
on  former  occasions  so  incredulous  to  the  assurances 

*  By  one  part  of  the  oath  Uie  regent  iraa  bound  "  to  take  care  of 
the  penonal  safety  of  the  king  to  the  utmost  of  hie  power  and  ability." 
This  provbiion,  Burke  said,  was  a  mockery  and  insult  upon  the 
prince,  who  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  royal  person.  Another  part  of  the  oath  bound  the  regent  "to 
govern  according  to  the  stipulations  and  restrictions  contaiiiefi  in  the 
bill."  Burke  asked  why  this  idea  of  a  ooreuant  was  introduced, 
and  why  the  words  did  not  run  in  general  terms,  as  in  tho  coronation 
oath,  '*  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,"  of  which  that  bill|  wlien 
it  passed,  would  ofoourM  make  a  part  ? 


of  the  prince's  friends,  and  so  very  pertinacioup, 
again  called  attention  to  the  prince's  mysterious 
connexion  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  He  said  he  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  appointment  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  regent  only  on  the  understanding  that 
he  was  not  married  to  a  certain  lady,  either  in  law 
or  in  fact.  He  was  called  to  order  by  Sir  Francis 
Basset,  who  insisted  that  no  member  should  use 
such  language  unless  he  was  prepared  to  submit 
some  specific  proposition  to  the  House.  Rulle 
then  said  that^  since  the  explicit  disavowal  of  the 
marriage,  he  had  both  heard  of  and  read  a  noted 
pamphlet,*  which  affirmed  that  the  disavowal  was 
not  warranted  by  fact;  and  that  no  threats,  no 
opposition  should  deter  him  from  moving  that  the 
words  '*  or  who  is  or  shall  be  married,  in  law  or 
in  fact,  to  a  papist"  should  be  added  to  the  seventh 
clause  of  the  bill.  Lord  Belgrave  opposed  thia 
amendment,  declaring  his  conviction  that  Fox's 
previous  declaration  that  no  marriage  had  taken 
place,  either  in  law  or  in  fact,  was  true  and  un- 
questionable, and  that  the  report  to  the  contrary 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a  false  and  libellous  calumny. 
Lord  North  reminded  the  House  that  the  writer  of 
the  pamphlet  which  had  been  alluded  to  had  the 
boldness  to  declare  that  the  Royal  Marriage  Act 
was  not  legal,  and  was  evidently  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  making  mischief  by 
daring  assertions  which  he  never  meant  to  prove. 
Welbore  Ellis  desired  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  to 
be  read,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  the  marriage 
of  any  of  the  descendants  of  George  II.  sliall  be 
illegal*  without  the  royal  assent  This,  he  said, 
was  a  full  answer  to  all  cavils  and  rumours,  as 
that  could  not  be  valid  in  fact  which  was  not  good 
in  law.  Advantage  had  been  taken  of  Fox's  ab- 
sence to  spread  the  report  that  he  had  not  gone  to 
Bath  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  dissensions  and  disagreements  in  the 
council  at  Carlton  House,  and  out  of  a  desire  to 
avoid  being  forced  into  any  fresh  explanations  on 
this  delicate  and  embarrassing  subject.  It  appears 
that  many  members  of  the  House  were  disposed  to 
give  credit  to  this  rumour,  although  they  had  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  the  suffering,  emaciated  ap- 
pearance of  the  Whig  chief,  and  had  beei>  witnesses 
of  the  exhaustion  which  had  followed  his  late  ex- 
ertions in  debate.  Sheridan,  who  was  in  his  place, 
joined  in  the  attack  upon  Rolle.  "  I  tell  him,** 
said  he,  "I  doubt  his  motives.  What,  but  the 
wish  to  give  suspicion  wing  and  disseminate  alarm, 
could  induce  him  to  propose  an  amendment  upon 
which  he  dares  not  divide  the  House  ?"  Courtenay 
followed  :  "  The  pure  motives  and  ardent  zeal  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Devonshire  for  the 

*  Homo  Tooke,  whose  hatred  to  the  Whigs  continued  in  Aill  force, 
who  knew  that  they  would  be  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  conflrm- 
aiion  of  t>ie  popular  belief  that  the  prince  was  really  married,  and 
who  was  4iot  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  ho 
desirable  an  end,  had  published  '*  A  Letter  to  a  Fiiemi,"  in  which  he 
boldlv  ajiscrted.  not  only  his  belief  in.  but  knowWec  of,  a  marriage 
ceremony  between  the  prince  and  "tho  late  Mrs.  Fitxherbert.  nuw 
his  lawful  wife."  He  also  pretended  to  disanpiove  i»  toto  of  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  and  to  approve  warmly  of  the  union  which  his 
royal  highness  had  formed  with  *'  a  movt  amiable  and  justly  valued 
female  character." 
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constitution  in   church  and  state  are,"  he  said, 
"  proved  beyond  all  douht  by  the  weakness  and 
absurdity  of  his  arguments.     Disdaining  the  aid 
nf  logic   or  reason,  he  trusts  to  his  conscience 
alone,  and  exposes  himself  in  the  artless,  naked 
simplicity  of  his  understanding."    Mr.  Grey  spoke 
warmly  on  the  same  side.     On   the   ministerial 
benches  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  observed  a 
profound  silence ;  but  Dundas  stood  boldly  forth 
to  declare  that  the  Roynl  Marriage  Act  did  not  do 
away   with  the  Act  of  Settlement,   which   pro- 
nounced the  crown  to  be  forfeited  by  any  prince 
that  married  a  papist.     He  said,  that,  when  he 
heard  that  a  reference  to   a  recent   act  of  par- 
liament was  the  only   reply  fit  to  be  given  to 
questions  of  the  most  serious  importance,  he  could 
not  submit  to  have  a  matter  of  such  magnitude 
rest  on  such  a  point,  nor  would  he  agree  that  the 
effect  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  virtually  done 
away  by  a  posterior  act,  which  did  not  specifically 
repeal  the  clause  about  marriages  in  that  statute. 
Nor  was  he  more  dispdfeed  to  admit  that  the  re- 
port which  had  given  rise  to  the  amendment  now 
proposed  (l)y  Rolle)  was  a  question  rather  to  be 
laughed  at  than  argued.     So  to  state  it  was,  he 
thought,  to  pay  a  bad  compliment  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  to  rest  his  cause  on  a  weak  and  loose 
foundation.     For  himself,  he  (Dundas)  regarded 
the  solemn  assurance  of  Mr.  Fox  as  decisive,  feel- 
ing convinced  that  if^  anything  had  occurred  to 
make  him  change  his  opinion  on  the  subject^  he 
would,  at  all  hazards,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
have  come  down  to  (he  House  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments,    Rolle,  in  replying,  said  he  had  indeed  no 
wish  to  divide  the  committee  on  the  question,  being 
perfectly  satisfied  with  having  done  his  duty  in 
recommending  the  subject  to'  attention.     Pitt  said 
he  saw  no  ground  for  instituting  a  public  inquiry, 
and  was,  therefore,  willing  to  abide  by  the  clause 
as  it  stood  in  the  bill.     Rolle's  amendment  was, 
of  course,  negatived  without  a  division.     The  de- 
bate then  went  on  upon  other  clauses  of  the  bill, 
various  amendments  being  proposed  only  to  be 
negatived,  and  great  eloquence  being  displayed  on 
the  side  of  opposition,  particularly  by  Burke.     In 
discussing  the  clauses  by  which  the  regent  was 
restrained  from  creating  peers,   granting  places, 
pensions,  &c.,  some  curious  arguments  were  used 
on  both  sides.     Mr.  Joliffe  thought  that  the  re- 
striction as  to  the  peerages  ought  to  be  limited  to 
fifleen  months  and  no  more.     Burke  declared  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  restriction  at  all ;  and  he  then 
endeavoured  to  show  how  moderate  the  Whigs  had 
been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  in  the  granting  of 
those  high  distinctions.     The  Duke  of  Portland,* 
he  said,  had  been  already  in  his  majesty's  service 
in  England,  and  had  also  been  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  but  had  never  made  a  prodigal  use  of  that 
prerogative ;  the  late  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  in 
whose   footsteps   the  present  Whigs  proposed  to 
tread,  had  been  extremely  sparing  of  grants  of 

*  In  the  Bcbenie  of  the  new  Whig  minUlry  hid  grace  of  Portland 
vros  to  be  flrat  lord  of  the  treasury. 

VOL.  n. 


peerages;  why,  then,  should  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Whigs  would  now  be  prodigal  of  those  ho- 
nours ?  Up  to  this  time  only,  Pitt's  creations  of 
peers,  British  and  Irish  together,  had  amounted 
to  about  sixty.  Lord  North  observed  that,  by 
the  granting  of  pensions  being  stopped,  the  prince 
would  not  really  have  the  power  of  choosing 
his  own  servants;  and  he  asked  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  fdl  the  highest  situation 
in  the  law,  when  not  a  puisne  judge,  or  even  a  bar- 
rister in  tolerable  business,  would  accept  of  the 
always  precarious  oflSce  of  lord  chancellor,  if  there 
were  no  hope  of  the  pension  on  dismissal.  Pitt, 
with  a  sort  of  solemn  drollery,  said,  it  was  very  fit 
the  regent  should  have  the  free  choice  of  a  chan- 
cellor if  the  country  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  the  learned  lord  who  now  filled  that  office ; 
but  still  it  was  not  in  the  present  bill  that  the 
power  of  providing  for  him  should  be  given. 
When  the  occasion  should  occur  the  regent  might 
apply  to  parliament,  and  he  himself  (Pitt)  would 
very  readily  agree  to  the  pension. 

On  the  9th  of  February  it  was  reported  in  the  mi- 
nisterial circles  that  the  king  was  much  better.  The 
House,  however,  in  committee,  continued  the  debates 
on  the  Regency  Bill,  the  opposition  still  speaking  as 
if  there  were  slight  hopes  of  his  majesty's  recovery. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  king,  though  so 
often  pleading  debt  and  distress,  had  accumulated 
large  sums  of  money.  Anstruther  remarked,  that, 
though  the  bill  stated  that  the  management  of 
the  king's  property  should  not  be  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  it  was  totally  silent  as  to  whose  hands  it 
should  be  vested  in ;  that  there  had  been  various 
rumours  as  to  the  vast  amount  of  that  property, 
and  that,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  but  right  it 
should  be  properly  taken  care  of,  and  not  left  to  be 
embezzled  by  anonymous  purloiners,  whom  nobody 
could  call  to  account,  because  nobody  knew  them. 
He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  property 
should  be  put  in  trust  of  a  commission,  to  consist 
of  the  queen,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  great 
officers  of  state,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  two 
chief  justices.  Pitt  said  that,  as  to  the  amount 
of  that  property,  he  believed  there  could  be  no- 
thing but  guess ;  that  he  at  least  had  no  clue  by 
which  to  form  a  notion  of  its  amount ;  but  that, 
whatever  it  might  be,  it  had  already  been  deposited 
in  such  hands  as  would  always  be  obliged  to  account 
for  tlieir  trust.  Burke  complained  that  all  this 
was  further  proof  of  the  illiberal  treatment  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  thus  declared  to  be 
unworthy  of  any  share  in  the  trust.  The  clause 
investing  the  queen  with  the  care  of  the  king's 
person  and  the  management  of  the  household  was 
again  vehemently  opposed.  Burke  described  the 
sick  king  as  a  monarch  smitten  by  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence,  hurled  from  his  throne  by  the  Al- 
mighty, and  plunged  into  a  condition  which  ex- 
cited the  pity  of  the  meanest  peasant  in  the  land. 
He  was  interrupted  by  loud  calls  of  order,  and  was 
very  severely  rebuked  by  the  Marquess  of  Graham. 
Burke  justified  the  language  he  had  used  by  the 
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language  of  the  prayer  for  the  king's  recovery  or- 
dered to  he  read  in  all  churches ;  and  then,  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  strain,  he  asked  whether  they 
ought,  at  such  a  period,  to  waste  upon  his  majesty 
all  the  pomps  and  expenses  of  royalty  ?*  "  Ought 
they,  at  that  hour  of  sickness  and  calamity,  to 
clothe  his  bed  with  purple  ?  Ought  they  to  make 
a  mockery  of  him,  putting  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his 
head,  a  reed  in  his  hand,  and  dressing  him  in  a 
raiment  of  purple,  to  cry,  •  Hail,  King  of  the  Bri- 
tish !'  "  This  was  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
transgressions  against  taste,  and  something  more 
serious  than  taste,  ever  committed  by  this  great 
man  in  the  passion  and  whirlwind  of  his  eloquence. 
The  House  strongly  marked  their  disapprobation. 
Burke  condemned  the  clause  altogether,  maintain- 
ing that  the  queen  ought  to  have  no  share  in  the 
executive  government,  and  declaring  that  the  divi- 
sion of  power  was  unconstitutional  and  dangerous ; 
and  in  these  arguments  he  was  joined  by  Lord 
North.  Sheridan,  supported  by  Lord  Greorge 
Cavendish  and  General  Norton,  proposed  se- 
parating the  great  offices  of  the  lord  steward, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor from  the  rest  of  the  household.  Pitt  de- 
clared that  the  salaries  of  the  household,  from  the 
greatest  officers  to  the  lowest  turnspit,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 100,000^  per  annum  ;  out  of  which  not  more 
than  30,000/.  per  annum  was  paid  in  salaries  to 
individuals  that  were  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  He  said  that  there  were  seven  gen- 
tlemen sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  whose 
salaries  from  the  household  amounted  altogether  to 
about  4000/. ;  and  eighteen  peers,  in  the  other  House, 
whose  joint  salaries  amounted  to  about  26,000/. ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  such  influence  could  not  be 
of  much  weight  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  thus  treated  the 
question  merely  as  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  without  attributing  any  weight  or  import- 
ance to  the  political  feelings  and  predilections  of 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  forming  the  household, 
which  were  directly  adverse  to  the  Whigs.  On 
the  10th  of  February,  the  House  still  continuing 
in  committee  on  the  bill,  the  clause  relating  to  the 
council  to  be  appointed  to  assist  and  co-operate 
with  the  queen  was  debated  with  the  same  warmth. 
Pitt  proposed  that  the  said  council  should  consist 
of  the  four  principal  officers  of  the  household — 
the  lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  steward,  the  master 
of  the  horse,  and  the  groom  of  the  stole,  for  the 
time  being ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  of  four  other 
persons,  in  the  selecting  of  whom,  he  said,  he 
was  naturally  led  to  make  choice  of  those  whom 
his  majesty  himself  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
church  and  the  law  ;  and  therefore  he  should  pro* 
pose  the  names  of  John  (Moore)  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  High 
Chancellor;  William  (Markham)  Lord  Archbishop 
of  York;  and  Llnyd  Lord  Kcnyon.     Various  and 

*  By  the  tizteenth  clause  of  Uie  bill,  which  bad  just  been  debated, 
the  pnvy  purse,  amounting  to  60,000/.  a-year,  was  reserved  to  the 
king,  and  16,000/.  a  year  out  of  it  was  given  to  the  queen  in  crder  to 
auibfe  her  to  continue  hU  majesti/*8  chariiiet. 


strong  objections  were  raised  to  the  constitution  of 
this  council.   It  was  urged  that  it  ought  to  include, 
if  not  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
With  particular  reference  to  the  last-named  func- 
tionary (Lord  Loughborough)   the  Whigs,  who, 
upon  rather  slippery  ground[s,  counted  upon  him  as 
one  of  their  party,  complained  that  ministers  were 
looking  exclusively  to  the  politics  of  persons  as  the 
criterion  of  their  qualifications  for  the  trust.     Lord 
North  moved  in   form   that  the  Duke  of  York 
should  be  one  of  the  said  council.     This  being  ne- 
gatived by  177  against  130,  the  several  names  of 
their  royal    highnesses  Prince  William   Henry, 
Prince  Edward,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  were  then  severally  proposed  and 
negatived.     Mr.  Dempster  then  moved  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Lord  Mayor  should 
be  added,  but  this  too  was  negatived.     The  minis- 
terial majority  on  all  these  divisions  was  about  50. 
On  the  following  day— the  11th  of  February— Pitt 
met  the  objection  about  the  difSiculty  started  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  king's  recovery  and  re- 
storation to  a  sound  state  of  mind  should  be  ascer- 
tained and  announced  to  the  public.    He  proposed 
that  some  organ,  known  to  the  country,  should  be 
employed  to  satisfy  the  people  of  so  desirable  an 
event ;  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  appear  to  five  out 
of  the  eight  councillors  appointed  by  the  queen  that 
his  majesty's  health  was  restored,  they  should  cer«> 
tify  it  under  their  hands  to  the  political  servants  of 
the  regent  and  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
afterwards  to  the  public  in  the  London  Gazette; 
that  the  king  should  then  summon  nine  members 
of  the  privy  council,  who,  sitting  in  council  with 
his  majesty,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  his  incapacity  was  really  removed  or  not ; 
and,  should  six  of  them  be  of  opinion  that  it  was 
removed,  then  a  proclamation,  signed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, and  countersigned  by  the  six  privy  council- 
lors, certifying  the  king's  capacity,  should  imme- 
diately be  published,  and  instantly  all  the  power  of 
the  regent  should  cease  and  determine.     Against 
this  elaborate  project,  which  left  out  parliament 
altogether,  there  rose  a  loud  dissent.     Mr.  Powys, 
who  had  been  active  in  every  stage  of  the  Regency 
Bill,  treated  the  proposition  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  all  that  had  yet  been  advanced — more  con- 
demnable  than  any  part  of  the  bill.     He  said,  the 
minister  had  first  maintained  that  parliament  had 
a  right  to  settle  everything  relating  to  the  present 
unprecedented  exigency;  but  now  he  abandoned 
that  principle,  and  would  not  suffer  the  interference 
of  parliament  in  the  restoration  of  the  king  to  his 
government.      As  to  the  nine  members  of  the 
privy  council,  Powys  thought  that  the  public  could 
not  have  much  confidence  in  their  declaration,  as 
they  were  to  be  picked  and  chosen  out  of  a  great 
number.    The  minister  had  spoken  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, but,  if  they  should  form  a  wr0ng  opi- 
nion, it  would  be  impossible  to  say  jtftfSther  they 
had  done  wrong  wilfully  or  n^g^Sy  through  an 
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error  in  judgment;— they  might  deceive  the  public 
both  ways.  Sheridan  urged  the  necessity  of  having 
the  king's  restored  capacity  ascertained  and  deter- 
minedy  not  by  the  queen's  council,  or  members 
selected  from  the  privy  council,  but  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  observed  that  if,  either 
through  error  or  design,  the  king  should  be  incor- 
rectly reported  to  be  perfectly  sane,  and  so  be 
restored  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  most 
fatal  consequences  might  ensue  before  'parliament 
could  correct  or  check  them.  Mr.  Marsham  pro- 
posed a  clause  f»r  remedying  this  objection,  but  it 
was  rejected.  Powys  moved  that  the  physicians 
should  be  examined  by  the  queen^s  council  upon 
oath  ;  but  this  was  negatived.  In  the  last  place 
Sheridan  moved  that  the  regent  should  be  bound  to 
communicate  to  parliament  the  notification  of  the 
king's  recovery.  This  motion  was  pressed  to  a 
division,  when  it  was  negatived  by  181  against 
113.  The  House  then  resumed,  the  report  was 
brought  up  and  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  ordered  for 
the  third  reading  on  the  morrow.  On  that  day — 
the  12th  of  April — the  third  reading  was  gone 
through,  and  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  with 
the  addition  of  one  clause,  limiting  the  restriction 
on  the  making  of  peers  to  three  years,  which  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  adopted.* 

The  report  that  the  king  was  rapidly  recovering 
was  now  spread  in  all  directions.  Many  men 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  promotions  or  places 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in  passing  the 
bill  through  the  Lords,  and  no  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Whig  leaders  in  accepting  office.  Among  the 
good  things  actually  vacant  were  one  or  two  bishop- 
rics, the  office  of  justice  in  eyre,  and  sundry  commis- 
sions of  major-generals.t  A  day  more  or  a  day  less 
might  decide  whether  the  Whig  adherents  should 
clutch  these  profitable  appointments,  or  be  left  for 
years  to  sigh  in  vain.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
but  that  men  of  mortal  mould  should  be  anxious  and 
impatient  under  such  circumstances.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  was  unreasonable  in  them  to  expect  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  should  take  office  one  day  to  be 
turned  out  the  next.  Opposition  were  sadly  em- 
barrassed whether  to  accept  or  not.  At  the  same 
time  Pitt "  doubted  what  to  do."{  It  was  not  until 
the  17th  that  the  Lords  committed  the  bill;  and 
on  that  very  day  the  king  was  publicly  declared  to 
be  convalescent.  In  committee  their  lordships 
made  two  rather  important  additions  to  the  bill : 
one  placing  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  queen  all  the  palaces,  parks,  houses,  gardens, 
&c.,  belonging  to  his  majesty ;  and  the  other  com- 
mitting to  the  queen  the  care  of  all  the  royal  oiF- 

*  At  the  Mmo  time  Mr.  W.  Smith  propeeed  reserving  to  the  regent 
the  power,  in  certain  caxea.  of  giving  tlie  royal  anent  to  a  bill  or  bills 
for  tne  relief  of  tlie  4i«senier8 ;  but  this  was  withdrawn  after  a  short 
cottTenation.  A  clause  of  the  bill  prohibited  the  regent  from  giving 
his  sswnt  to  any  act  repealing  or  altering  the  act  of  the  13th  of 
Charles  II.,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Public  Prayers  and 
Administration  of  Sacraments,  &c. 

f  It  was  also  expected  that  several  fleld-raarshals  would  be  made, 
none  having  been  made  since  tlie  appointment  of  I^ord  Tyrawley  to 
that  rank  in  1163.  In  fact,  the  Arst  field-marslials  made  after  this 
were  General  Conway,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Sir  George 
Howard,  in  October.  1793. 

J  Wilberforcc,  Diary. 


spring  under  the  age  of  twenty-one. "  On  Tliurs- 
day,the  19th,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  sonorously 
announced  to  their  lordships  that,  from  the  officisJ 
reports  of  the  physicians,  it  appeared  that  his 
gracious  majesty  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state 
of  convalescence;  that  the  accounts  just  received 
conveyed  the  happy  news  that  that  improvement 
was  still  progressive — information  wliich,  he  said, 
must  prove,  beyond  measure,  pleasing  to  every 
man  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  situation  of  affairs 
he  conceived  that  their  lordships  could  not  pos- 
sibly proceed  with  the  Regency  Bill  before  them ; 
and  he  moved  that  their  lordships  should  immedi- 
ately adjourn  to  Tuesday  next.  The  Duke  of  York 
rose  and  said — ''  I  trust  your  lordships  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe  that  no  person  in  the  House 
could  feel  equal  pleasure  with  myself  from  the 
favourable  account  which  the  noble  lord  on  the 
woolsack  has  given,  and  the  motion  he  has  made 
to  the  House,  in  which  I  entirely  concur.  I  should 
have  had  great  satisfaction  in  making  the  same 
communication  to  the  House,  if  I  had  been  enabled 
to  do  it  from  any  certain  information.  I  thought  it 
my  duty  yesterday,  upon  the  favourable  reports 
given  to  the  public,  to  request  io  be  admitted  to 
his  majesty^ s  'presence.  From  reasons  very  justi- 
fiable, no  doubt,  it  was  not  thought  proper  that  I 
sliouid  have  that  [satisfaction.  From  the  knqw- 
ledge  I  have  of  my  brother's  sentiments,  though  I 
have  had  no  immediate  communication  with  him 
upon  the  subject  of  this  motion,  I  am  convinced  he 
will  feel  equal  if  not  greater  pleasure  than  myself 
at  the  hopes  of  his  majesty's  recovery,  ajs  it  must 
relieve  him  from  the  embarrassment  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  bill  would  have  placed  him, 
which  nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  his  duty  to  the 
public  would  have  induced  him  to  undertake.'* 
Thurlow 's  motion  was  agreed  to ;  the  House  ad- 
journed forthwith ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  country 
and  for  ,all  parties  concerned,  the  Regency  Bill 
stopped  there.  On  Monday,  the  23rd,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  saw  the  king  at 
Kew  for  the  first  time,  and  his  majesty,  it  is  said, 
"  bore  it  well."*  On  Tuesday,  the  24th,  the 
Chancellor  informed  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had 
that  morning  attended  his  majesty,  by  his  express 
command,  and  had  found  him  perfectly  recovered ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  pressure  of  public 
business  as  gradually  as  possible  upon  his  mind,  he 
should  propose  an  adjournment  to  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing. To  this  motion  no  opposition  was  made. 
On  the  very  next  day  a  committee  from  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Irish  parliament  arrived  in 
London  to  present  an  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  requesting  his  royal  highness  to  take  upon 
himself  the  regency  of  Ireland,  as  his  right. 
When  Burke  told  ministers  that  something  like 
this  might  happen  in  the  sister  island,  he  probably 
knew  perfectly  well  the  course  which  would  be 
pursued  in  the  parliament  there,  as  Lord  Charle- 

*  WilberfoTce,  Diary.  In  the  same  entry  he  mentions  having  not 
off  to  Kew  himBell'on  the  Bnme  day,  and  having  had  some  talk  with 
Tom  Willis  "  about  Pitt's  going  to  the  king  betimes."  He  adds, 
•«  Sent  to  Pitt  to  be  early." 
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mont,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Peers,  was  his  bosom  friend  and  constant  corre- 
spondent, and  his  friendship  with  Grattan  had 
already  begun.  The  busine&s,  which  would  have 
introduced  a  strange  anomaly  into  the  executive 
government,  had  not  been  managed  without  a  hard 
struggle.  The  session  at  Dublin  was  opened  on 
the  5th  of  February  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham  (l^^^ly  Lo^<^  Temple), 
who  had  put  off  the  meeting  as  long  as  he  could  do 
so  with  propriety  and  safety.  He  laid  before  both 
Houses  all  the  documents  respecting  the  king's 
health  which  had  been  received.  As  soon  as  the 
usual  address  was  voted,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  secretary,  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  they  should  resolve  themselves  into  a 
committee  on  the  Monday  se'nnight,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health.  It 
was  immediately  understood  that  this  proposed  de- 
lay of  ten  days  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Irish 
parliament  from  coming  to  any  resolutions  before 
the  determination  of  the  British  parliament  could 
be  known  and  presented  to  them  for  their  concur- 
rence. A  terrible  cry  was  raised  about  the  inde-. 
pendence  of  Ireland,  and  the  dignity  and  credit  of 
her  parliament.  Grattan,  the  most  eloquent  man 
in  the  House,  proposed  that  they  should  meet  again 
on  the  next  Wednesday,  and  his  amendment  was 
carried  by  128  against  74.  At  the  same  time  a 
motion  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
for  proceeding  immediately  upon  the  business  of 
supply  was  negatived,  and  the  consideration  of 
supply  put  off  to  the  12th  of  February.  On  the 
Wednesday,  the  1 1th,  when  the  House  met  again, 
Mr.  Conolly  moved  that  an  address  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requesting  hira  to 
take  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  during  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's 
present  indisposition,  and  no  longer,  and,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland,  and  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to 
exercise  and  administer,  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  that  kingdom,  all  regal  powers, 
jurisdictions,  and  prerogatives,  to  the  crown  and 
government  thereof  belonging.  Fitzgibbon,  the 
attorney-general,  opposed  the  motion  with  all  his 
ability,  which  was  very  considerable ;  but  Grattan, 
Curran,  and  Ponsonby  supported  it  with  brilliant 
speeches,  and  it  was  carried  with  wonderful  en- 
thusiasm and  without  a  division.  On  Monday, 
the  16th,  while  the  government  party  were  endea- 
vouring to  carry  another  adjournment,  Charlemont 
rose  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  prince  similar  to  that  voted  by  the 
Commons ;  and  his  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nineteen.  On  Thursday,  the  19th,  both 
Houses  waited  upon  the  lord>lieutenant  with  their 
addresses,  and  requested  him  to  transmit  the  same 
to  Iy)ndon.  His  excellency  said,  that,  under  the 
impressions  he  entertained  of  his  official  duty,  and 
of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self warranted  to  lay  before  the  prince  an  address, 
purporting  to  invest  his  royal  hignness  with  powers 


to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  that  realm, 
before  he  should  be  enabled  by  law  so  to  do  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he  must  decline  transmitting  tlieir 
address.  On  the  following  day,  after  his  excel- 
lency's answer  had  been  entered  on  the  journals, 
Grattan  moved  that  a  competent  number  of  mem- 
bers should  be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  present  their  address  to  his  royal  high- 
ness ;  and,  this  being  agreed  to  without  a  division, 
he  moved  that  Mr.  Cunolly  should  attend  the  Lords 
to  request  them  to  appoint  members  of  their  own 
body  to  join  with  the  members  of  the  Commons  in 
presenting  the  said  address.  The  Lords  agreed, 
and  appointed  the  Duke  of  Lein&ter  and  the  £arl 
of  Charlemont.  The  Commons  then  named  Co- 
nolly, O'Neil,  W.  B.  Ponsonby,  and  J.  Stuart. 
This  over,  Grattan  moved  that  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  discharged  an  indispensable  duty 
in  providing  for  the  third  estate  of  the  Irish 
constitution,  by  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Regent  of  Ireland ;  and  this,  too,  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority,  the  numbers  being  130  against  71. 
Grattan  next  moved  and  carried  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  lord-lieutenant  for  refusing  to  transmit  the 
address.  Continuing  to  proceed  as  if  he  were 
pressing  a  siege  or  carrying  a  citadel  by  rapidly 
repeated  assaults,  not  determining  on  a  great  state 
question,  which  certainly  called  for  some  delibe- 
ration, Grattan,  on  the  25th,  moved  that  the  sup- 
plies should  be  voted  only  for  three  months ;  and 
next,  that  the  army  should  be  provided  for  only 
for  the  same  length  of  time ;  and  both  his  motions 
were  carried — ^the  first  by  104  against  85,  the 
second  by  102  against  77.  The  joint  committee 
of  Irish  Ix)rd8  and  Commons,  who  had  arrived  on 
the  25th,  presented  their  address  to  the  prince  at 
Carlton  House  on  the  day  following.  His  royal 
highness  returned  his  warmest  thanks,  but  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  fortunate  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  king's  health,  and  which  he 
hoped,  within  a  few  days,  would  enable  his  ma- 
jesty to  resume  his  government,  and  make  it  only 
necessary  for  him  (the  prince)  to  repeat  those 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  the  loyal 
and  generous  people  of  Ireland  which  he  felt  in- 
delibly in  his  heart.  Personally  the  members  of 
the  Irish  committee  were  treated  very  differently 
from  the  English  deputation,  in  which  the  starch 
figure  of  Pitt  had  been  included.  A  splendid 
entertainment  was  given  to  them  at  Carlton  House, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  prince's  party,  foremost 
among  whom  stood  Sheridan  and  Burke,  both 
Irishmen  by  birtli,  were  invited  to  meet  them. 
The  grand  dining-room  was  hung  with  harps  and 
other  Irish  emblems;  and  the  arms  of  Ireland, 
encircled  with  a  glory,  blazed  triumphantly  iu  the 
centre  of  the  table.  The  wine  flowed  in  torrents, 
and  all  was  loyalty  and  jollity.*  As  a  son,  the 
prince  might  rejoice,  for  that  very  morning  the 

*  It  yros  at  thu  famed  feast  that  Barkc  maile  his  fnmoiis  pnn. 
Some  of  the  Irish  quests  (the  fact  seems  almojt  incredible)  objc^cted 
to  the  "  one  Ixittlc  more  before  we  i»art,"  proposed  hy  the  Prini"©  of 
Wales.  *'  Come,''  said  Burke,  *'  the  prince  on  thin  occasioa  is  aljso> 
Iviiojundevino.'" 
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king  was  pronounced  perfectly  free  from  his  com- 
plaint; and  a  paper  was  posted  at  St.  James's, 
stating  that,  by  his  majesty's  command,  the  phy- 


GcoRoiAKA  Duouos  OF  Dbvonbiiire.    Fiom  a  IVunting  by 
Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

sicians  were  to  issvic  no  more  bulletins.  But 
there  had  been  feasting  in  that  mansion  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  feelings  of  ordinary  men,  it 


Jxv%  DaoHEU  or  Gordon.    From  a  Paiatiag  bylSir  J.  Reynolds. 

ought  to  have  been  a  house  of  mourning.  During 
the  malady  of  the  king  and  the  great  party  struggle 
on  the  Regency  Bill,  dinners  began  to  be  given  at 


Carlton  House  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  of 
every  week;  to  which  entertainments  thirty  or 
more  members  of  both  Houses  were  usually  in- 
vited, and  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  York  presided.  These  dinners  were 
given,  of  course,  for  political  purposes.  It  is  said 
that  wine,  flattering  attentions,  and  promises  were 
not  spared;  that  governments,  regiments,  offices, 
and  preferments  were  held  out  in  prospect  to  re- 
tain the  wavering  and  allure  the  credulous  or  the 
discontented.*  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the 
two  rival  duchesses  of  the  day — by  her  Grace  of 
Devonshire  for  the  regent  and  Charles  Fox,  and  by 
her  Grace  of  Gordon  for  William  Pitt.  These  fe- 
male auxiliaries  were  each  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  her  party :  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who 
was  said  to  have  gained  Fox  his  Westminster  elec- 
tion in  1784,  had  captivating  graces  not  to  be  re- 
sisted; and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  had  a  bold 
masculine  spirit,  which  cared  for  no  rebuff  and 
carried  lier  triumphantly  over  most  obstacles.  She 
is  said  to  have  acted  as  a  regular  whipper-in  for 
ministers,  giving  splendid  parties  at  her  house 
in  Pall  Mall,  not  far  from  Carlton  Palace,  inviting 
or  summoning  members  of  parliament,  and  those 
who  had  influence  or  command  over  them,  and 
arguing,  remonstrating,  or  bullying  with  them. 
The  traditions  of  these  things  will  preserve  the 
name  of  Jane  Duchess  of  Grordon  in  political  his- 
tory .f  During  the  latter  part  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's  house  and 
Carlton  House  are  said  to  have  presented  scenes  of 
very  extraordinary  agitation.  In  the  streets  of 
London  and  Westminster  the  old  trade  of  lampoon- 
ing and  caricaturing  each  other  was  revived  by  the 
two  contending  parties,  and  numerous  jcbts  were 
interchanged  upon  a  very  lugubrious  business,  and 
at  what  was,  in  reality,  a  dangerous  crisis.  A  ca- 
ricaturist, in  the  Tory  interest,  represented  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  act  of  stealing  the  crown 
from  his  sick  father :  an  ingenious  artist,  on  tlie 
other  side,  represented  Pitt,  Dundas,  and  Thurlow 
as  the  three  weird  sisters  dancing  on  a  barren 
heath  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  moon,  out  of 
which  shone  resplendently  the  approving  counte- 
nance of  Queen  Charlotte,  while  tlie  king's  profile 
was  clouded  over  so  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The 
soberer  part  of  the  nation,  the  majority  of  the 
people,  were  decidedly  inclined  to  the  side  of  Pitt 
and  the  king.  The  personal  popularity  of  the 
sovereign  had  increased  wonderfully :  it  was  already 
a  habit  to  call  him  "  the  good  old  king,"  to  point 
to   his  moral,   domestic   modes   of  life,    and    to 

*  Sir  N.  W.  Wroxall,  PosUiumom  Memoirs.  WraxaU  was  a  decided 
Pittite,  and  somewhat  jfiven  to  detail  more  than  he  knew  or  thon 
was  uctually  true ;  but  hia  word  may  be  talcen  implicitly  on  tins  oc- 
cnsion,  bciinj  supportwl  bv  abundant  testimony. 

f  Id. — In  spite  of  his  poViticnl  predilections,  the  baronet,  like  nearly 
every  ouo  elso  that  know  auytliing  of  the  rival  duchesses,  admireiltlu> 
feminine  graces,  the  amiability,  and  elegance  of  the  Duchess  of  De- 
vonshire much  more  than  he  did  the  manly  qualities  of  the  ^^cut^iliIl 
Dudiess.  He  moreover  hints  that  her  Grace  of  Gordon's  exeriioiu 
were  f:ir  from  being  disinterested — ^tliat  she  had  a  plan  to  secure  tlio 
unloving  and  not  vcr>'  lovcablc  premier  as  a  husbau<l  for  one  of  hut 
five  unmarried  daus^htera — that  it  was  through  her  motive  servicis  on 
former  occosious  that  her  easy  husband  received  the  great  seal  of 
Scotland,  and  that  his  brother.  Lord  William  Gnnlon,  obtained  UiO 
enviable  sinecure  of  ranger  of  Si.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks. 
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contrast  them,  perhaps  uncharitably  and  unwisely, 
with  those  of  the  young  and  gay  prince  :  the  dread- 
ful malady  of  his  majesty  only  endeared  him  the 
more  by  exciting  compassion  and  sympathy ;  and 
in  their  generous  feelings  for  the  individual,  and  in 
their  anxiety  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his 
kingly  state,  people  were  but  too  apt  to  overlook 
the  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  might  pos- 
sibly have  attended  his  restoration  to  the  throne. 
The  city  of  London,  which  had  once  been  the  great 
centre  of  opposition,  was  now  enthusiastically 
loyal ;  and,  though  Fox,  the  charming  duchess, 
and  the  Whigs  maintained  their  superiority  in 
Westminster,  the  capital  and  its  thickly  peopled 
neighbourhood  gave  very  strong  proofs  of  their 
preferring  the  restored  government  of  the  king 
with  Pitt's  ministry,  to  the  untried  government  of 
the  prince  with  a  Whig  cabinet.  The  Whigs,  in 
fact,  were  still  labouring  under  that  heavy  burden 
of  unpopularity  which  they  had  imposed  upon 
themselves  by  the  coalition ;  several  of  their  lead- 
ers were  suspected  of  a  want  not  merely  of  politi- 
cal principle,  but  of  common  honesty :  in  the  heat 
of  debate  on  the  Regency  Bill  they  had  delivered 
sentiments  highly  offensive  to  all  loyal  subjects,  or 
to  all  the  admirers  of  '^  the  good  old  king ;"  and 
their  disrespect,  their  heat,  and  vehemence '^were 
attributed  entirely  to  their  selfish  impatience  to 
obtain  the  emoluments  and  honours  of  office.  We 
shall  not  here  attempt  either  to  condemn  or  justify 
these  feelings:  we  merely  state  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  fact  in  1189 — that  the  Whig  party 
in  the  nation  was  decidedly  in  the  minority, 
and  its  eloquent  leaders  distrusted  even  by  many 
of  those  who  admired  their  abilities  and  ge- 
nius. The  principal  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
bill  will  appear  from  the  clauses  themselves,  and 
from  the  debates  upon  them  which  have  been 
given.  As  the  bill  never  came  into  operation  we 
may  reserve  further  reflections  on  the  regency  ques- 
tion in  general  till  the  year  1811,  when  a  bill  was 
passed  which  was  acted  upon,  and  when  several 
eminent  constitutional  lawyers  and  writers  treated 
the  subject  in  all  its  possible  bearings.*  We  need 
merely  say  here  that  the  Whigs  in  their  first  move 
committed  a  blunder  in  claiming  a  regency  for  the 
prince  as  a  matter  of  right  without  previous  con- 
sent of  parliament;  Uiat,  though  they  hastily 
retraced  their  steps,  they  could  not  soon  efface  the 
unfavourable  impressions  they  had  made  on  that 
delicate,  critical  ground ;  that  parliament  and  the 
framers  of  the  bill  were  really  placed  in  a  most 
difficult  dilemma,  for,  if  they  gave  too  much  power 
to  the  regent,  the  restoration  of  authority  to  the 
king  must  have  been  rendered  difficult  and  in  va- 
rious ways  embarrassing;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  gave  too  little  power  to  the  regent,  they 

*  No  inconsiderable  number  of  cssnys  and  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished now  tit  1788-9.  The  very  first  publication  of  the  late  Sir  Jnmes 
Mackintosh  was  a  pamphlet  supporting  the  analogy  which  Fox 
endeavoured  to  establish  betn-een  the  state  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
natural  demise  of  the  crown.  This  coup  destai  of  the  youne  meta- 
physician did  not  attract_much  public  notice  ;  but  it  secured  to  its 
author,  in  later  yenrs,  "the  kindly  recollections  of  Iho  Prince  of 
Wales.— Memoirs  o/MackinUnh,  by  Am  Sun. 


must  have  destroyed  or  injured  his  efficiency  as 
representative  of  the  third  estate,  and  thus  impaired 
the  monarchic  part  of  the  constitution.  The  whole 
tendency  of  Pitt's  scheme  was  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion, and  nothing  but  his  inward  conviction  that 
the  king  must  soon  recover  can  be  pleaded  in  ex- 
cuse of  many  portions  of  his  Regency  Bill.  It 
was  no  time  for  trying?  experiments ;  the  flames  of 
revolution  kindled  in  France  were  spreading  rapidly 
through  the  European  continent,  and  thrones  and 
dynasties  were  swept  away,  consumed,  and  obli- 
terated as  if  they  had  never  been.  Voltaire's 
Epiphany,  or  Day  of  Kings,  was  more  than  real- 
ized. 

As  the  bill  had  not  been  actually  passed — as  the 
royalty  in  the  great  seal  had  not  been  impressed 
upon  it,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  adhere 
to  the  complicated  method  prescribed  by  it  for  an- 
nouncing the  king's  recovery  and  restoration  to  his 
royal  capacity.     The  declaration  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  the   chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
bulletins  of  the  physiciansi  and  the  royal  order  by 
which  those  bulletins  were  suspended  as  being  no 
longer  necessary,  were  considered  ample  announce- 
ment and  ground  sufficient  to  enable  the  king  to 
resume  the  government  and  exercise  all  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.     It  is  true,  as  urged  by  one  of 
Pitt's  biographers,  that  a  formal  inquiry  into  the 
fact  of  his  majesty's  restoration  to  health  might 
have  been  painful  and  indelicate ;  but,  on  the  o&er 
hand,  the  interests  of  the  nation  imperatively  de- 
manded that  his  recovery  should  be  authenticated, 
and  publicly  and  formally  confirmed,  before  the 
sovereign  was  reinstated.     There  were  other  argu- 
ments used  at  the  time  which  would  have  gone  to 
establish  the  theory  that  a  king  once  mad  must  be 
considered  as  always  mad,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
possible  to  determine  the  precise  points  where  in- 
sanity began  and  ended,  or  to  intrust  any  authority 
to  a  king  who  might  be  sane  to-day,  and  mad 
again  to-morrow.    On  Tuesday  the  3rd  of  March 
the  Lords  met,  but  only  to  adjourn  again  till  the 
5th.  On  that  day  they  were  informed  by  the  chan- 
cellor that  his  majesty  would  signify  his  further 
pleasure  to  both  Houses  on  the  Tuesday  following. 
Both  Houses  accordingly  adjourned  till  Tuesday 
the  10th  of  March.    Then,  the  Commons  being 
summoned  as  usual  at  the  opening  of  parliaments, 
whether  by  the  king  in  person  or  by  commission, 
repaired  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  tlieir  speaker 
at  their  head,  and  were  informed  by  the  chancellor 
that  his  majesty,  not  thinking  fit  to  be  there  present 
in  his  royal  person,  had  caused  a  commission  to  be 
issued,  authorising  the  commissioners  who  had 
been  appointed  by  former  letters  patent  to  hold 
that    parliament    to   open    and    declare    certain 
further  causes  for  holding  the  same.     The  com- 
mission was  then  read,  and  the  chancellor,  in  the 
name  of    the  commissioners,  informed  the  two 
Houses  that  his  majesty,  being,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  happily  recovered  from  his  severe  in- 
disposition, and  being  able  to  attend  to  the  public 
affairs  of  his  kingdom,  had  commanded  the  com- 
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missioners  to  convey  to  them  hia  wannest  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  additional  proofs  which  they  had 
given  of  their  attachment  to  his  person,  &c. ;  and 
that  they  were  ordered  by  his  majesty  to  acquaint 
them,  that,  since  the  close  of  the  last  session,  he 
had  concluded  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Prussia;  and  that  his  majesty's  endea- 
vours had  been  employed  during  the  last  summer 
in  order  to  prevent  the  extension  of  hostilities  in 
Europe.  Addresses  were  then  moved  in  both 
Houses  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  session.  In  the 
Lords  Earl  Stanhope  expressed  some  doubts  as  to 
the  regularity  of  their  proceedings,  and  their  not 
having  his  majesty's  recovery  ascertained  in  the 
method  laid  [down  in  the  Regency  Bill ;  but  his 
objections  were  asserted  by  Thurlow  to  be  of  no 
force,  and  the  House  went  along  with  the  Chan- 
cellor. In  the  Commons  Mr.  Yorke,  who  se- 
conded the  address,  observed  that  the  House  might 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  proceeded  with 
more  caution  than  expedition  with  the  late  bill; 
and  that  it  must  be  to  them  a  source  of  exultation 
to  perceive  that  his  majesty  was  able,  on  resuming 
the  duties  of  his  office,  not  only  to  approve,  but 
likewise  to  applaud  their  proceedings.  Fox  said 
they  were  merely  getting  up  an  eulogium  on  mi- 
nisters— that  he  did  not  believe  the  king  intended 
to  express  any  such  opinion  of  the  late  parlia- 
mentary proceedings — that  he  entertained  too  high 
an  opinion  of  his  majesty's  regard  for  justice  to 
suppose  him  capable  of  deciding  between  two  par- 
ties without  previously  hearing  both.*  The  ad- 
dresses being  carried  in  both  Houses,  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  her  majesty  was  moved  in 
the  Upper  House  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  seconded 
by  Iiord  Hawkesbury ;  and  in  the  Lower  by  the 
Marquess  of  Graham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Fox  made  some  objection  to  this  address,  and 
thought  that,  if  all  Europe  had  admired  the  queen's 
conduct,  there  was  likewise  another  person  whose 
conduct  had  equally  excited  universal  admiration, 
and  whose  character  had  acquired  additional  splen- 
dour ;  and  that,  if  her  majesty  should  be  addressed, 
there  was  no  reason  why  an  address  should  not  be 
presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Pitt  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  any  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted relative  to  the  virtues  of  the  heir-apparent ; 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  address 
that  illustrious  person,  if  any  precedent  for  it  could 
be  found.  On  that  night  the  popular  feeling  was 
shown  by  such  an  illumination  of  the  capital  and 
suburbs  as  had  never  been  witnessed  before.  To 
eyes  that  were  as  yet  strangers  to  the  brilliancy  of 
gas,  London  seemed  one  blaze  of  light.  The  illu- 
mination was  literally  general — from  the  richest 
down  to  the  poorest  houses.  The  popular  enthu- 
siasm seemed  to  be  boundless.  On  the  following 
day  the  Spanish  and  Prussian  ambassadors  were 
admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  the  king.  All  the 

*  It  ifl  gaid  ilwit  one  of  the  flni  uses  ih«  king  nuulo  of  his  recovered 
senses  wos  to  yemae  the  reports  of  the  debates  on  Uie  regency  qucs- 
lion.  and  to  take  especial  note  of  those  who  had  been  warmest  on  the 
side  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  those  also  wlio  had  dt^crted  Uie 
minister  on  that  trying  occation. 


business  which  had  been  so  long  delayed  began 
now  to  be  dispatched  with  all  possible  speed.  On 
the  18th  of  March  218,000/.  was  granted  for  the 
extraordinarics  of  the  ordnance.  The  money  was 
meant  to  be  applied  to  the  erecting  of  more  forti- 
fications in  our  West  India  islands — a  scheme 
which  was  again  condemned  by  General  Burgoyne, 
Sheridan,  and  other  members  of  opposition.  On 
the  24th  Mr.  Beaufoy  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  "To  establish  a  perpetual  anniversary 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  having,  by  the 
glorious  Revolution,  delivered  this  nation  from  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  to  commemorate  annually  the 
confirmation  of  the  people's  rights."  Beaufoy 
proposed  that  the  bill  should  contain  that  brief  but 
comprehensive  abstract  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
should  be  annually  read  in  our  churches  as  a  part 
of  the  service  of  fiie  day.  He  was  seconded  by 
Lord  Muncaster,  and  opposed  by  Sir  Richard  Hill, 
who  thought  the  event  sufficiently  commemorated 
in  the  form  of  prayer  appointed  for  the  5th  of  No- 
vember. The  bill,  however,  was  not  only  brought 
in,  but  carried  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Lords  seemed  less  disposed  to 
pay  any  additional  honour  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  which  had  brought  the  reigning  family  to 
the  throne.  On  the  motion  for  the  first  reading 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  (Doctor  Warren)  pointed  out 
the  severfid  parts  of  the  service  of  the  5th  of  No- 
vember which  had  been  added  and  altered  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  Revolution;  and 
the  bill  was  thrown  out,  on  his  motion,  by  a  vote 
of  13  of  their  lordships  against  6,  without  the  ce- 
remony of  having  been  even  once  read,  to  which 
a  bill  proposed  by  a  peer  is  considered  to  be  en- 
titled of  right,  and  which  is  usually  accorded  in 
courtesy  to  any  measure  sent  up  from  the  other 
House.  On  the  2nd  of  April  Fox  renewed  the 
attempts  he  had  made  in  several  successive  years 
for  the  repeal  of  the  shop-tax,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  that  measure.  In  consequence 
of  this  repeal  Mr.  Dempster  proposed  and  carried 
the  abolition  of"  the  additional  tax  and  restrictions 
which  had  been  laid  upon  hawkers  and  pedlars. 
On  the  8th  of  April  Pitt  rose  to  acquaint  the 
House  that  he  was  commanded  to  inform  them 
that  his  majesty  had  appointed  Thursday,  the  23rd 
of  April,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  that  signal  interposition 
of  his  good  providence  which  had  removed  from 
his  majesty  the  late  illness  under  which  he  had 
suffered ;  and  that,  for  the  greater  solemnity  of  that 
day,  his  majesty  would  go  to  St.  Paul's  church  to 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  Grod ;  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  given  the  necessary  orders  for  providing 
places  in  the  cathedral  for  the  members  of  that 
House.  It  was  forthwith  resolved  that  the  thanks 
of  the  House  should  be  returned  to  his  majesty  ; 
that  the  House  would  attend,  as  a  House,  in  St. 
Paul's ;  and  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  manner  of  the  House  going  to 
the  church,  and  of  such  regulations  as  might  be 
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necessary  for  preserving  order  upon  that  occasion. 
On  the  appointed  day  Jjondon  was  thronged  to 
excess.  The  procession  began  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  Commons  in  their  coaches,  and 
with  their  Speaker  in  his  state  coach,  going  first. 
Then  came  the  masters  in  chancery,  the  judges, 
and  after  them  the  Peers,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  his  state  coach  in  their  rear.  The  next  in  order 
were  the  princes  and  princesses;  and  they  were 
followed  by  their  majesties,  who  were  hailed  with 
the  loudest  and  most  hearty  acclamations.  At 
Temple  Bar  their  majesties  were  met  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  his  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  and  by  the 
sheriffs  and  aldermen  in  their  formalities.  At  the 
west  door  of  the  cathedral  they  were  received  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  canons.  After  a  flourish  of  martial  music  from 
the  regimentiil  bands  stationed  outside,  they  entered 
the  cathedral  amidst  the  peal  of  organs  and  the 
voices  of  five  thousand  children  of  the  city  charity 
schools,  who  were  placed  between  the  pillars  on 
both  sides,  and  singing  the  hundredth  psalm. 
The  king  was  much  affected,  and,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing across  the  area  under  the  great  dome  between 
the  bishop  and  the  dean,*  he  said  to  the  dean,  with 
great  emotion,  "  I  now  feel  that  I  have  been  ill  I " 
but,  recovering  himself,  he  proceeded  to  the  choir. 
When  Tc  Deum  was  sung  the  Tower  and  Park 
guns  were  fired.  The  procession  returned  towards 
St.  James's  in  the  same  order  and  amidst  the  same 
acclamations,  and  at  night  all  London  was  again 
illuminated.  There  might  be  selfishness,  insince- 
rity, hollowness,  and  hypocrisy  in  some  of  the  high 
places,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  what  we  are 
told  by  the  eye-witnesses  of  this  prolonged  jubilee, 
that  the  rejuicing  of  the  people  bore  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  genuine,  heart-felt,  and  sponta- 
neous, t 

On  the  12th  of  May,  an  elaborate  report  from 
the  privy'council  on  the  slave  trade  being  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  together 
with  petitions  for  and  against  the  abolition  of  that 
traffic,  it  was  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  that  the  report,  with  other  papers,  should  be 
immediately  taken  into  consideration  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  In  committee,  Wil- 
berforce,  who  in  private  had  received  promises  and 
encouragement  from  his  friend  the  premier,  made 
a  long  and  excellent  speech,  and  concluded  with 
moving  twelve  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
traffic  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  African 
slaves.  Pitt  said  he  was  willing  that  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  entered  on  the  journals.  Burke 
and  Fox  supported  Wilberforce  with  their  usual 
animation.  Burke  "  thought  the  House,  the  na- 
tion, and  all  Europe  under  very  great  and  serious 
obligations  to  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Wil- 
berforce) for  having  brought  the  subject  forward 
in  a  manner  the  most  masterly,  impressive,  and 
eloquent.     A  trade  begun  with  savage  war,  prose- 

•  Doctor  Goorjro  Prctyman  Tomline,  who  Imd^bcon  Pitt's  tutor, 
who  obtained  the  Sec  of  Liucoln  in  1787,  and  who"  was  tt>inslated  to 
Winchcfctor  in  1820. 

f  Anil.  Ucgist. — Gent/i  Mag.— Tomline,  life  of  Pitt. 


cuted  with  unheard-of  cruelty,  continued  daring 
the  mid-passage  with  the  most  loathsome  impri- 
sonment, and  ending  in  perpetual  exile  and  unre- 
mitted slavery,  was  a  trade  so  horrid  in  all  its 
circumstances,  that  it  was  impossible  a  single 
satisfactory  argument  could  be  adduced  in  its  fa- 
vour." Fox  applauded  Wilberforce  for  proposing 
to  do  what  he  thought  it  their  duty  to  do — com- 
pletely to  abolish  the  traffic  in  slaves.  He  was 
glad  that  the  propositions  were  to  be  put  upon  the 
journals,  for  if,  unfortunately,  the  attempt  should 
fail,  it  might  succeed  another  year.  He  felt  cer- 
tain that  sooner  or  later  it  must  succeed,  and  that 
our  example  would  be  followed  by  other  nations. 
He  reminded  the  House  of  the  salutary  changes 
which  were  now  taking  place  in  France,  and 
which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  sufficient  to  re- 
move former  prejudices  and  antipathies,  and  to 
justify  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  He  said,  **  he 
had  sometimes  been  thought  to  use  too  harsh  ex- 
pressions of  France  in  treating  her  as  the  rival  of 
this  country.  Politically  speaking,  France  cer- 
tainly was  our  rival ;  but  he  well  knew  the  dis- 
tinction between  political  enmity  and  illiberal 
prejudice:  If  there  was  any  great  and  enlightened 
nation  now  existing  in  Europe  it  was  France, 
which  was  as  likely  as  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  to  act  on  the  present  subject  with  warmth 
and  with  enthusiasm ;  to  catch  a  spark  from  the 
light  of  our  fire,  and  to  run  a  race  with  us  in  pro- 
moting the  ends  of  humanity.  France  had  been 
often  improperly  stimulated  by  her  ambition  \  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  she  would,  in  the  present 
instance,  readily  follow  its  honourable  dictates.** 
The  House  sat  in  committee  for  some  days,  hearing 
the  evidence  offered  by  the  petitioners,  and  then 
adjourned  the  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
to  the  next  session. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  I^ord  Sydney  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  both  as  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department  and  as  president  of  the 
board  of  control  by  Mr.  Grenville,  who  had  so 
recently  been  nominated  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  again  proposed 
as  speaker,  but  the  ministerial  nominee,  Adding- 
ton,  son  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  73,  the  numbers  being  215 
against  142.  On  the  10th  of  June  Pitt  opened 
the  budget,  reviewing  his  financial  career  ever 
since  he  had  been  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  congratulating  the  country  on  the  fact  that  his 
hopes  of  the  efficacy  of  a  sinking-fund,  &c.,  had 
been  proved  to  have  been  well  founded.  As,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  several  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, such  as  paying  the  Prince  of  Wales's  debts 
and  the  debts  on  the  civil  list,  fitting  out  the  arma- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1787,  &c.,  it  was  now 
necessary  to  raise  one  million  by  loan,  and  to  in- 
crease lightly  some  taxes  or  duties.  Sheridan 
denied  that  the  minister's  hopes  had  been  well 
founded,  or  his  financial  career  a  wise  and  pros- 
perous one;  and  he  asserted  that  there  was  in 
reality  an  annual  deficit  of  two  millioDs^  and  that 
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the  minister's  darling  project,  the  sinking-fund, 
would  never  pay  off  the  national  debt.  Exactly  a 
month  later,  on  the  10th  of  July,  Sheridan  moved 
"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure, 
into  the  progress  actually  made  in  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  since  the  year  1786,  and  into  the 
grounds  on  which  a  reduction  of  the  same  may  be 
expected  in  future,  and  to  report  the  same,  with 
their  observations  thereon,  to  tlie  House ;  and  that 
the  said  committee  do  consist  of  Henry  Bankes, 
Esq.,  Daniel  Parker  Coke,  Esq.,  George  Dempster, 
Esq.,  William  Drake,  jun.,  Esq.,  William  Hussey, 
Esq.,  Sir  William  Lemon,  Bart,  James  Lowther, 
Esq.,  James  Martin,  Esq.,  Mr.  Alderman  Newn- 
ham,  Edward  Philips,  Esq.,  .Charles  Anderson 
Pelham,  Esq.,  Thomas  Stanley,  Esq.,  Sir  George 
Augustus  William  Shuckburgh,  Bart.,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Watson,  and  the  Earl  of  Wycombe."  Sheri- 
dan insisted  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
1786  was  neither  founded  on  fact  nor  verified  by 
experience ;  that  the  minister,  aided  by  that  re- 
port, had  deceived  the  nation;  and  that  no  rational 
expectation  could  be  entertained  that  any  progress 
could  be  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  except  by  a  considerable  increase  of  the  na- 
tional revenue  or  a  considerable  reduction  in  our 
expenses.  There  was  a  long  debate,  but  Sheridan's 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  division,  as  was  a 
motion  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Upper  House, 
made  by  Lord  Rawdon  and  seconded  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  In  the  month  of  June  Pitt  had 
submitted  to  the  House  a  plan  for  transferring  the 
duties  on  tobacco  from  the  customs  to  the  excise, 
with  the  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  contra- 
band trade  in  that  commodity.  He  had  urged 
that  one-half  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  king- 
dom was  smuggled,  and  that  tlie  revenue  was  de- 
frauded, by  this  means  only,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
300,000/.  per  annum.  This  tobacco  bill  was  re- 
ported on  Uie  15th  of  July,  when  the  old  jealousy 
as  to  any  extension  of  the  excise  laws  was  revived 
in  full  force.  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  proposed  a  clause 
for  checking  abuses  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
excise  oflScers;  and  the  debates  were  prolonged 
through  several  days.  On  the  16th  Fox  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  subject  He  said  he  could  not 
see  without  concern  that  many  persons,  blinded  by 
a  species  of  political  frenzy,  were  thrown  into  so 
superstitious  a  reverence  for  the  revenue  that  they 
would  sacrifice  everything  for  that  object.  He 
thought  it  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  to  send 
bevies  of  excisemen  to  interfere  on  all  occasions 
with  manufactures,  and  invade  the  privacy  of  the 
houses  of  the  people.  When  they  talked  in  that 
House,  day  after  day,  of  the  birthrights  of  English- 
men, for  which  they  had  shed  their  blood,  and 
were  ready  to  shed  it  again,  did  they  mean  nothing 
but  empty  sounds?  He  could  not  but  consider 
any  extension  of  the  excise  laws  as  a  very  important 
matter ;  and  that  the  bringing  such  a  measure  for- 
ward at  that  advanced  part  of  the  year,  when  it 
could  not  be  properly  discussed,  as  the  House  was 
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80  thinned,  was  a  proof  of  inexcusable  indifference 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  countrymen. 
On  another  day  Fox  compared  Pitt's  new  excise  bills 
to  the  excise  upon  cider,  so  unfortunately  brought 
forward  by  the  Earl  of  Bute.  He  said  there  had 
been  a  distinction  taken — ^that  excising  cider  was 
bringing  the  officers  of  excise  into  a  private  gen- 
tleman's house,  and  that  an  excise  on  a  trade  was 
very  different.  Fox  declared  that  he  saw  no  force 
in  the  distinction,  and  that  the  shop  of  the  trader 
was  as  much  his  castle  as  the  dwelling  of  the  pri- 
'  vate  gentleman.  He  admitted  that,  unless  tlie 
expenses  of  government  could  be  reduced,  the  re- 
venue must  be  kept  up ;  but  he  thought  that  this 
might  be  done  in  a  manner  less  offensive  to  industry 
and  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  people.  In 
the  end  several  clauses  were  struck  out  or  altered, 
and  the  bill  was  passed  in  a  very  thin  House.  It 
met  with  considerable  opposition  in  the  Lords, 
particularly  from  Loughborough  and  Stormont. 
Even  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  found  that  his  col- 
leagues were  not  disposed  to  pardon  his  late  tergi- 
versations, treated  the  enacting  part  of  the  bill 
with  great  bitterness  and  contempt.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  unnecessary  thus  to  extend  the 
vexatious  precautions  and  preventive  severities  of 
the  excise  laws ;  that  proper  attention  had  not  been 
paid  to  the  interests  and  property  of  the  tobacco- 
manufacturers  ;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  clauses 
were  absurd,  contradictory,  ungrammatical,  and  un- 
intelligible. He  hoped  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  they  meant  to  preserve  their  right  of  having 
their  money-bills  untouched  in  that  House,  would 
not  insult  their  lordships  by  sending  up  laws  to 
them  that  would  disgrace  a  set  of  schoolboys. 
[To  the  initiated  all  this  was  little  less  than  de- 
claring, "  I  have  quarrelled  with  Pitt,  and  either 
he  must  cease  to  be  prime  minister  or  I  must 
cease  to  be  lord  chancellor."]  Altliough  he  by  so 
doing  exposed  the  minister's  bill  to  the  hazard  of 
being  upset  for  that  session,  the  prorogation  being 
now  close  at  hand,  Thurlow  moved  an  amendment. 
He  was,  however,  defeated  by  a  majority  of  three, 
the  numbers  being  10  against  7.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  then  moved  another  amendment,  which 
was  carried,  in  the  belief  that  the  Commons  would 
not  object  to  it :  but  upon  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  which  was  on  the  very  morning  of  the  proro- 
gation, the  amendment  was  withdrawn  and  the 
bill  was  passed  as  sent  up  from  the  other  House. 

The  occupation  and  excitement  produced  by  the 
Regency  Bill,  and  then  by  the  recovery  of  the  ting, 
had  proved  very  disadvantageous  to  the  progress 
of  Hastings's  impeachment.  Moreover,  the  grand 
spectacle  in  Weatminster  Hall  had  lost  its  attrac- 
tion and  novelty.  On  the  3rd  of  February  Hastings 
had  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lords  complaining 
of  the  great  hardships  to  which  the  extraordinary 
duration  of  the  trial  had  subjected  him.  He 
mentioned  the  death  of  several  of  his  judges,  the 
long  detention  of  witnesses  necessary  for  his  de- 
fence, the  probability  of  his  being  deprived  of 
many  of  them  by  various  accidents;  and  he  spoke 
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of  his  health  as  broken  and  of  his  fortune  as 
already  wasted  by  the  enormous  expenses  to  which 
he  haii  been  subjected.  He  reminded  their  lord- 
ships that  only  two  articles  of  charge  out  of  twenty 
had  as  yet  been  gone  through  by  his  accusers; 
that  his  expenses  had  already  exceeded  30,000/. ; 
and  consequently,  should  his  life  be  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  trial,  he  might  find  himself  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  defence  and  even  of  subsist- 
ence, and  run  the  dreadful  chance  of  having  his 
character  blasted  by  unrefuted  criminations,  there 
being  no  possibility  of  defending  himself  effectually 
without  money.  He  implored  their  lordships  to 
do  what  in  them  lay  to  expedite  tlie  trial.  It  was 
the  20th  of  April  before  the  Lords  could  resume 
their  court  in  the  Hall ;  and  during  the  prolonged 
and  busy  session  of  parliament  they  could  not  sit 
more  than  seventeen  days.  The  charge  opened  to 
them  on  the  21st  by  Burke  related  to  the  corrupt 
receipt  of  money.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
Burke  alluded  to  Nuncomar,  and,  very  indiscreetly, 
said,  "  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  murdered  Nu7icO' 
mar  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Jmpey,"  After 
Impey's  triumphant  defence,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  him,  this  was 
not  only  irregular,  but  unpardonable.  On  the  27 ih 
of  April  Major  Scott  presented  to  the  Commons  a 
petition  from  Hastings,  who  complained  of  the 
words  used,  and  charged  Burke  with  introducing 
a  variety  of  accusations  extraneous  to  the  charges 
which  had  been  found  by  the  House,  and  by  them 
inserted  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.*  Scott 
accused  Burke  of  beyig  guilty  of  cool,  deliberate, 
systematic,  and  intentional  misrepresentation,  im- 
puting to  Hastings  horrible  crimes  of  which  he 
well  knew  him  to  be  innocent.  Burke  called  the 
Major  the  systematic  libeller  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, said  that  no  credit  was  due  to  his  assertions, 
and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  expelled  the  House 
long  ago.  The  managers  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
petition  being  received,  contending  that  it  was  irre- 
gular and  unprecedented ;  that,  if  every  expression 
not  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  party  accused  were 
not  fit  to  be  used  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  there 
must  be  an  end  to  such  prosecutions ;  that  a  practice 
of  petitioning  against  the  accuser  would  convert  him 
into  a  species  of  defendant,  and,  by  creating  a 
diversion,  defeat  the  prosecution  of  crimes.  Fox 
asked  ^'hether  the  House  would  suffer  the  culprit 
to  come  forward  and  object  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding against  him  ?  the  accused  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  his  accusers?  Burke  said,  the  power 
of  prosecuting  and  enforcing  the  charges  against 
Hastings  under  the  strict  injunction  not  to  use  one 
extraneous  word,  must  be  compared  to  the  power 
given  to  Shylock  to  take  a  pound  of  flesh  upon 
condition  of  his  not  spilling  one  drop  of  blood,  a 
task  which  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  could  per- 
form.   Pitt,  on  the  other  side,  urged  that  Hastings, 

*  Besides  the  death  of  Naucomar,  Hastinj^  taid  that  Burke  had 
charged  him  with  being  concerued  in  a  plot  to  anaasiuate  the  aon  of 
the  Mogul,  with  being  equally  ouncemod  in  another  plut  to  murder 
the  MD  of  Meer  Jaffler  Khan.  And  with  being  aoceitory  to  the  horrible 
cruelties  imputed  to  Debi  Sing* 


though  the  object  of  their  accusation,  did  not  cease 
to  be  the  object  of  their  justice,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  belonging  to 
every  subject,  of  preferring  a  petition  and  stating 
a  grievance  to  that  House.  The  petition  was  re- 
ceived without  a  division,  and  the  subject  of  it  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  30th. 
In  the  meantime  the  Ijords  were  requested  to  sus- 
pend proceedings  on  the  trial.  On  the  30th 
several  doubts  and  difficulties  were  started  on  the 
ministerial  side,  and  had  the  usual  effect  of  creating 
delay.  Burke  offered  to  withdraw  and  to  cast 
himself  on  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  House; 
but  in  so  doing  he,  in  substance,  repeated  the  ac- 
cusation against  Impey,  and  revived  the  whole 
story  of  Nuncomar  s  having  been  destroyed  in 
order  to  screen  Hastings.  The  debate  was  re- 
newed on  the  morrow,  the  1st  of  May.  Mr.  Mon- 
tague produced  and  read,  as  part  of  his  speech,  a 
letter  written  by  Burke  to  explain  and  defend  his 
conduct  in  the  Hall.  Burke  described  himself  as 
being,  in  his  capacity  of  accuser,  merely  the  ser- 
vant of  the  House,  who  had  put  into  his  hands  a 
sacred  trust.  Hastings's  petition  against  the  words 
he  had  used  he  described  as  a  stratagem  familiar 
to  the  politics  of  Calcutta,  for  turning  the  accuser 
into  a  defendant,  and  for  diverting  inquiry.  His 
letter  said,  "  The  House,  having,  upon  an  opinion 
of  my  diligence  and  fidelity,  (for  they  could  have 
no  other  motive,)  put  a  great  trust  into  my  bands, 
ought  to  give  me  an  entire  credit  far  the  veraciUj 
of  every  fact  I  affirm  or  deny;  but,  if  they  fail 
with  regard  to  me,  it  is  at  least  in  my  power  to  be 
true  to  myself.  I  will  not  commit  myself  in  an 
unbecoming  contention  with  the  agents  of  a  cri- 
minal whom  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  to  justice.  I 
am  a  member  of  a  committee  of  secrecy,  and  I 
will  not  violate  my  trust  by  turning  myself  into 
a  defendant  and  bringing  forward  in  my  own  ex- 
culpation the  evidence  which  I  have  prepared  for 
his  conviction.  I  will  not  let  him  know  on  what 
documents  I  rely.  I  will  not  let  him  know  who 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  are,  nor  what  they 
have  to  depose  against  him:  though  I  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  of  the  constancy  and  integrity  of 
those  witnesses,  yet  because  they  are  meu,  and 
men  to  whom,  from  my  own  situation,  I  owe  pro- 
tection, I  ought  not  to  expose  them  either  to 
temptation  or  danger.  I  will  not  hold  them  out 
to  be  importuned,  or  menaced,  or  discredited,  or 
run  down,  or  possibly  to  be  ruined  in  their  fortunes, 
by  the  power  and  influence  of  this  delinquent,  ex- 
cept where  the  national  service  supersedes  all  other 
considerations.  If  I  must  suffer,  I  will  suffer 
alone.  No  man  shall  fall  a  sacrifice  to  a  feeble 
sensibility  on  my  part,  that  at  this  time  of  day 
might  make  me  impatient  of  those  libels,  which 
by  despising  through  so  many  years  I  have  at 
length  obtained  the  honour  of  beiug  joined  in  com- 
mission with  this  committee,  and  becoming  a 
humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  public  justice." 
In  favour  of  Hastings  it  was  proposed  that  evi- 
dence should  be  taken  to  prove  the  words  of  which 
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he  complained  in  his  petition;  and  after  some 
contention  it  was  agreed  that  evidence  should  he 
heard,  and  it  was  moved  that  the  short-hand  writer 
who  had  taken  notes  of  the  trial  should  be  called 
in.  Fox  and  Sir  Grey  Cooper  objected  that  this 
last  proposal  was  contrary  to  the  uniform  practice 
of  parliament,  and  a  very  improper  method  of 
))roving  words  spoken  by  a  member  of  that  House; 
that  it  was  contrary  to  rule  to  permit  words  spoken 
by  a  member  to  be  noticed  in  that  House  except 
by  a  member ;  -and  that  such  words  must  also  be 
taken  down  at  the  moment,  and  the  objection  to 
them  stated,  in  order  to  allow  the  person  uttering 
them  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  meaning. 
They  said,  the  House  was  now  for  the  first  time 
going  to  call  in  a  third  party  as  witness  of  words 
spoken  in  their  own  presence,  a  precedent  that 
might  lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences. 
These  objections  had  so  much  weight  that  a  mo- 
tion was  made  and  carried  for  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  search  for  precedents.  On  the  4th  of 
May  the  said  committee  reported  that  there  were 
no  precedents  of  any  complaints  of  words  spoken 
by  managers  for  the  Commons  in  Westmmster 
Hall.  The  managers  then  objected  as  strongly  as 
before  to  the  examination  of  any  short-hand  writer ; 
but  they  were  defeated  upon  a  division  by  115 
against  66,  and  the  short-hand  writer  who  had 
taken  down  Burke's  words  charging  Impey  again 
with  the  murder  of  Nuncomar,  and  other  foul 
deeds,  was  called  to  the  bar  and  gave  evidence  to 
that  effect.  There  was  then  another  debate  as  to 
whether  all  the  particulars  complained  of  in 
Hastings's  petition  should  be  inquired  into,  or 
whether  the  House  might  select  any  particular 
part.  Pitt  thought  that  no  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  any  words  spoken  by  Burke  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  the  preceding  year,  as  the  complaint  had 
been  so  long  aeferred ;  and  that  they  ought  rather 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  words  recently  spoken 
about  Nuncomar.  The  managers  complained  that 
this  would  be  unfair  and  arbitrary ;  but^  the  House 
adopted  the  course  recommended  by  the  minister. 
Then  a  fresh  difference  arose  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  examination  upon  the  particular  point  of  com- 
plaint which  had  been  selected  by  the  House. 
Fox  and  the  other  managers  insisted  that  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  Burke's  speech  which  re- 
lated to  Nuncomar  ought  to  be  produced,  as  neces- 
sary to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  words  com- 
plained of.  The  ministerialists,  on  the  contrary, 
professed  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  witness  whether  Burke  had  made 
use  of  those  express  words.  Fox,  who  seemed  to 
put  his  whole  soul  into  the  cause  of  his  friend, 
condemned  in  the  most  passionate  manner  the  in- 
dignity and  injustice  with  which  the  House  were 
treating  Burke.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that 
some  part  of  the  speech  preceding  the  injurious 
words  should  be  read.  When  this  was  done  the 
Marquess  of  Graham,  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  moved  "  That  the  said  words  were  not 
authorised  by  any  proceedings  of  that  House." 


Fox  said  that  he  could  not  object  to  this  motion, 
as  it  conveyed  no  censure,  and  as  after  it  should 
pass  it  would  be  fully  competent  for  him,  Mr. 
Burke,  or  any  other  manager,  to  repeat  the  words 
complained  of.  Sheridan  and  Wyndhain  spoke 
to  the  same  effect.  On  the  other  side  it  was  re- 
presented by  Pitt  that,  though  the  motion  meant 
no  direct  censure,  yet  it  implied  that  the  managers 
had  exceeded  the  powers  the  House  had  intrusted 
them  with.  This  again  called  up  Fox,  who  in- 
treated  the  House  to  deal  with  openness  and  can- 
dour. If  they  meant  to  censure  the  managers  of 
the  impeachment,  the  House,  he  said,  ought  to 
change  them  and  appoint  others.  The  House,  he 
insisted,  could  not,  consistently  with  its  own  ho- 
nour, continue  them  in  the  management,  nor 
would  they  consent  to  remain  in  that  elevated  situ- 
ation under  an  imputed  censure  of  their  conduct. 
But,  if  the  motion  meant  no  more  than  the  words 
conveyed,  they  should  feel  no  hesitation  to  pursue, 
upon  any  similar  occasion,  precisely  the  same  line 
of  conduct.  In  consequence  of  these  declarations 
the  Marquess  of  Graham  rose  to  make  the  censure 
of  the  House  direct  and  explicit,  moving  an  addi- 
tion to  his  former  motion,  to  the  effect  that  the 
words  used  by  Burke  as .  to  the  murder  of  Nun- 
comar ought  not  to  have  been  spoken.  This 
roused  all  the  passion  of  Fox,  who,  in  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech,  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  and  his  adherents  as  an  iniquitous  inter- 
ference with  the  ends  of  justice,  and  an  atrocious 
wrong  done  to  one  of  the  best,  wisest,  and  greatest 
of  men;  and  he  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  the  addition  of  the  following  words — 
"  Although  in  the  charge  exhibited  by  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  upon  which  the  House 
voted  the  impeachment,  there  are  the  following 
words,  namely,  '  That  the  evidence  of  this  man 
(meaning  Nuncomar)  not  having  been  entered  into 
at  the  time  when  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
done  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  remains  justly 
in  force  against  him,  and  is  not  abated  by  the 
capital  punishment  of  the  said  Nuncomar,  but 
rather  confirmed  by  the  time  and  circumstances  in 
which  the  accuser  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
suffered  death,*  and  to  which  charge  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  made  the 
following  answer,  namely,  *  To  the  malicious  part 
of  this  charge,  which  is  the  condemnation  of  Nun- 
comar for  a  forgery,  I  do  declare  in  the  most  so- 
lemn and  unreserved  manner  that  I  had  no  concern, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  apprehending, 
prosecuting,  or  execution  of  Nuncomar;'  and 
although  the  managers  who  have  been  appointed 
by  the  House  to  arrange  the  evidence  and  enforce 
the  charges  against  the  said  Warren  Hastings  are 
of  opinion  that  the  aforesaid  declarations  used  by 
the  said  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  were  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  support  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal charges  voted  by  this  House."  Fox  was 
answered  by  Pitt ;  and,  after  his  amendment  had 
been  negatived  without  a  division,  Graham's  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  a  majority  of  a  little  more  than 
'  2  R  2 
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two  to  one.*    Mr.  Bouverie  immediately  moved 
"  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  rest  of  the 
managers,  for  their  exertions  and  assiduity  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  impeachment  against  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire,  and  that  they  be  desired  to  per- 
severe in  the  same."    This  was  objected  to  by  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  motion  of  course  was 
lost.t  That  night  the  managers  held  a  meeting,  at 
which  it  was  seriously   discussed  whether   they 
should  not  throw  up  their  charge  altogether ;  and 
on  the  following  morning  they  held  another  meet- 
ing, at  which  Burke,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
induced  them  to  agree  to  proceed.     Burke,  it  is 
said,  represented  to  his  colleagues  that  Hastings's 
petition,  with  all  that  had  followed  it,  was  nothing 
but  a  stratagem  intended  to  drive  them  from  their 
duty  as  accusers,  and  so  to  screen  the  accused.     On 
the  next  day  he  opened  his  speech  in  Westminster 
Hall  with  a  comparison  of  the  relative  situations 
of  himself  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  and  re- 
lated all  that  had  passed  in  the  Commons.     He 
said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  question  the  justice 
of  the  late  votes  and  decisions  of  that  House,  al- 
though he  must  complain  that  those  decisions  went 
to  narrow  the  line  of  their  proceedings  on  the  im- 
peachment.    He  confessed  that  he  had  charged 
Mr.  Hastings  with  the  destruction  of  a  witness 
(Nuncomar)  whose  evidence  was  necessary  to  the 
present  charge ;  but  he  declared  that  in  stating 
this  he  had  said  no  more  than  he  really  believed, 
and  no  more  than  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  prove. 
He  said  he  had  used  the  word  murder,  perhaps 
not  in  the  strictly  legal,  but  only  in  the  moral  and 
popular  sense,  to  denote  a  crime  as  enormous  as 
any  murder.      He  declared  that  this  conviction 
could  only  be  torn  from  him  with  his  life.    Several 
reports  had  got  abroad,  as  that  Fox  was  decidedly 
averse  to  proceeding  with  the  impeachment ;  that 
sundry  disagreements  had  broken  out  among  the 
managers ;  and  that  the  greatest  personages  in  the 
country  were  very  desirous  the  trial  should  stop. 
A  few  days  after  Mr.  Marsham  complained  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper, 
which  said  that  *'  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  was 
to  be  put  off  to  another  session,  unless  the  House 
of  Lords  had  spirit  enough  to  put  an  end  to  so 
shameful  a  business."     A  warm  debate  followed, 
in  which  great  complaints  were  made  of  the  scan- 
dalous licentiousness  of  the  public  press.     Burke 
read  from  one  of  the  newspapers  a  curious  paper, 
purporting  to  be  a  bill  of  charges  made  by  the 
editor  to  Hastings's  champion.  Major  Scott.     The 
items  charged  consisted  chiefly  of  attacks  and  lam- 
poons upon  the  managers.    One  was  "  for  attacking 
the  veracity  of  Mr.  Burke,  Ss.  6d.,"  which  Burke 
said  was  but  small  pay  for  such  service.     A  motion 
was  made  and  unanimously  carried  for  prosecuting 
the  printer  of  the  paper  of  which  Mr.  Marsham 
complained. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  went  on  languidly.     The 

*  135  aeainst  66. 

t  The  dicpute  la  the  Home  had  occupied  fvwr  days. 


great  hall  was  no  longer  crowded — the  seemingly 
interminable  accounts   of  Hastings's    corruption 
wearied  and  thinned  the  audience  day  after  day. 
Liegal  doubts  and  difficulties  occurred  rather  fre- 
quently, or  were  ingeniously  suggested   by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner;  and,  on  nearly  every  one 
of  these  occasions,  the   Lords  withdrew  to  their 
chamber  of  parliament  to  deliberate  and  consult 
by  themselves.    All  these  retreats  and  returns  made 
Lord  Stanhope  say  that  the  judges  walked  and  the 
trial  stood  still.     After  one  of  these  marches  and 
counter-marches  it  was  announced  as  the  decision 
of  their  lordships,  *'  that  it  was  not  competent  for 
the  managers  to  produce  the  examination  of  Nun- 
comar in  evidence,  the  said  managers  not  having 
proved  or  even  stated  anything  as  a  ground  for  ad- 
mitting such  evidence."    It  seems  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  managers  could  have  expected  any 
other  decision:  the  character  of  Nuncomar  as  a 
witness  and  maker  of  evidence  had  been  fully  as- 
certained ;   and  the  examination  in  question  was 
what  had  been  taken  in  the  council  at  Calcutta  by 
Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis  when  they  were 
more  powerful  than  the  governor,  and  when  their 
hatred  of  him  was  at  its  greatest  height.     The  ma- 
nagers, however,  in  their  turn,  now  desired  leave 
to  withdraw,  that  they,  too,  might  consult  apart. 
Upon  their  return  into  court  Burke  declared  that  it 
was  with  equal  surprise  and  concern  the  managers 
had  heard  the  determination  of  their  lordships, 
which  would  exceedingly  increase  the  difficulty  of 
convicting  the  criminal;   but  that  to  this,  as  to 
other  hardships,  they  must  submit.     A  day  or  two 
after  their  lordships,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
chancellor,  resolved,  after  another  walk  to  their 
own  chamber,  that  certain  evidence  taken  out  of 
the  minutes  at  Calcutta  should  not  be  admitted. 
Here  Burke  exclaimed  that  he  gave  joy  to  all 
Indian  delinquents.  '*  Plunder  on,"  said  he ;  "  the 
laws  intended  to  restrain  you  are  mere  scare- 
crows.  Accumulate  wealth  by  any  means,  however 
illegal,  profligate,  infamous.     You  are  sure  of  im- 
punity ;  for  the  natives  of  India  are,  by  their  reli- 
gion, debarred  from  appearing  against  you  out  of 
their  own  country,   and  circumstantial  evidence 
will  not  be  received."  Fox  proposed  reading  some 
long  consultations  of  the  council  at  Calcutta  as 
evidence.   Upon  this  their  lordships  again  repaired 
to  their  own  chamber  of  parliament,  and  nothing 
more  was  done  that  day.     On  the  morrow  the  ma- 
nagers were  informed  that  the  consultations  could 
not  now  be  read.    Burke  said  that  he  felt  consoled 
by  the  use  of  the  word  now,  as  it  led  him  to  hope 
that  the  evidence  might  be  read  at  some  other 
time.     Before  many  more  words  had  been  spoken 
fresh  doubts  arose,  and  the  managers  begged  leave 
to  withdraw.     When  the  managers  returned  and 
gave  in  their  answer,  the  Lords  adjourned  to  submit 
a  question  about  the  reception  of  evidence  to  the 
twelve  judges.     The  opinion  of  the  judges  was  un- 
favourable to  the  managers,  who  had  wished  to 
produce  evidence  which  had  not  been  given  upon 
oath.    The  managers  now  bitterly  complained  that 
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the  opinions  and  decisions  of  their  lordships  were 
delivered  imperatively^  without  any  accompanying 
reasons  or  explanations;  and  that  they  were 
thwarted  by  forms  of  law  in  their  search  after 
justice.  Burke  again  declared  that  the  criminal 
was  improperly  screened.  He  said  the  decision 
**  held  out  to  future  governors  of  Bengal  the  most 
certain  and  unbounded  impunity.  Peculation  in 
India  would  be  no  longer  practised,  as  it  used  to 
be,  with  caution  and  with  secrecy  :  it  would  in  fu- 
ture stalk  abroad  in  noon-day,  and  act  without 
disguise;  because,  afler  such  a  decision  as  had 
been  made  by  their  lordships,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  bringing  into  a  court  the  proofs  of  pecula- 
tion,''  To  prove  the  corruption  of  Hastings  in  his 
transactions  with  the  Munny  Begum,  the  managers 
desired  that  Philip  Francis,  Esq.,  should  be  called 
in.  To  this  the  Lords  objected.  There  then  fol- 
lowed warm  disputes  between  the  managers  and  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  as  to  the  production  in 
evidence  of  some  letters  and  papers  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Munny  Begum,  and  several 
days  were  spent  in  these  discussions.  The  Lords 
then  adjourned  to  their  own  chamber  to  consult 
and  deliberate ;  and  when  the  Court  next  met,  it 
was  announced  that  the  said  papers  could  not  be 
read.  Burke  argued  that  they  were  ruining  his 
case  by  naked  technicalities ;  and  he  claimed  to  know 
the  opinions  upon  which  their  lordships'  decision 
was  grounded.  His  temper  had  already  been  re- 
peatedly tried  by  Law,  the  best  or  the  boldest  of 
Hastings's  counsel ;  and  now  another  violent  alter- 
cation took  place  between  them.  Law  affirmed 
that  to  produce  accusations  against  any  man  not 
capable  of  proof  was  to  be  guilty  of  a  slander  and 
a  calumny.  Burke  replied,  that,  though  some  of 
his  accusations  might  not  be  susceptible  of  strictly 
legal  proof,  they  were  supported  by  evidence  that 
would  convince  men's  consciences.  Law  was  taxed 
with  using  insolent  and  indecent  language ;  on  which 
he  excus^  himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
apply  the  words  slander  and  calumny  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  he  had  the  authority  of  that 
House  for  declaring  that  the  honourable  manager 
had  used  slanderous  and  calumnious  expressions 
not  authorised  by  them.  Here  Fox  rose  with  great 
indignation  and  exclaimed  *'  that  it  was  indecent 
and  highly  irregular,  in  an  advocate,  to  allude  to 
what  had  taken  place  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  that  the  learned  counsel  had  done 
worse,  he  had  misrepresented  that  to  which  he  had 
presumed  to  allude;  he  had  charged  the  whole 
body  of  the  Commons  with  having  sent  up  slanders 
in  the  shape  of  charges,  and  he  had  pronounced 
the  deputies  of  the  Commons  calumniators,  merely 
because  they  offered  in  evidence  those  very  docu- 
ments on  the  authority  of  which  the  Commons  had 
pronounced  the  charges  to  be  well  founded,  and 
Bent  them,  as  articles  of  impeachment,  to  the 
Lords."  Law  defended  himself  by  saying  that 
he  alluded  only  to  what  the  honourable  ma- 
nager himself  had  told  them  there  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Commons.     Fox  said  that  this  was  a 


fresh  misrepresentation,  as  his  honourable  friend, 
in  describing  what  had  passed  in  the  Commons, 
had  not  made  use  of  the  terms  slander  and  ca- 
lumny, nor  had  stated  that  any  words  bearing  such 
interpretation  had  been  used  in  that  House ;  and 
he  refused  to  proceed  until  their  lordships  should 
give  an  opinion  on  Law's  language.  The  words 
were  taken  down  and  read  to  Law,  who  acknow- 
ledged them  as  his.  It  was  then  proposed  that 
their  lordships  should  adjourn  to  their  own  cham- 
ber; but,  after  soma  discussion,  it  was  agreed, 
without  adjourning,  that  the  Chancellor  should  re- 
primand Law  for  the  improper  language  which  he 
had  used ;  and  accordingly  Thurlow  made  up  his 
severe  face,  raised  his  sonorous  voice,  and  told 
Law  that  it  was  contrary  to  order  to  advert  to  any- 
thing that  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
that  it  was  indecent  to  apply  the  terms  slander  or 
calumny  to  anything  that  was  said  by  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  that  such  expressions  must  not  be  used. 
This  was  scarcely  over  when  other  difficulties  arose 
about  the  reception  of  evidence.  Their  lordships 
again  withdrew  to  their  own  chamber  to  consult  the 
judges,  and  the  judges  demanded  a  little  time  for 
consideration.  The  trial  was  thus  interrupted  for 
seven  days;  and  when  the  Court  met  again,  in 
consequence  of  some  new  doubts,  their  lordships 
adjourned  for  six  days  longer.  In  the  interval 
they  had  a  long  debate  in  their  own  House,  in 
which  it  was  voted,  by  the  usual  majority,  that  all 
their  proceedings  had  been  stricdy  according  to 
precedent.  On  their  again  meeting  the  chancellor 
requested  to  know  from  the  managers  to  what 
length  of  time  it  appeared  to  them  their  proceed- 
ings on  this  branch  of  the  subject  would  extend. 
The  managers  replied  that,  even  if  no  delay  were 
got  up  by  &e  lawyers,  the  proceedings  must  occupy 
several  days.  As  the  prorogation  was  at  hand,  this 
seemed  to  point  to  another  session  for  the  settling 
of  this  single  charge.  Hastings  hereupon  said  that 
if  the  trial  went  on  at  this  pace,  his  remaining  life 
would  not  be  long  enough  to  see  the  end  of  it.  He 
declared  that  if  he  had  foreseen  such  an  interminable 
process  he  would  rather  have  pleaded  Guilty  at  the 
beginning ;  and  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  gainer,  at  least  on  the  side  of 
the  purse.  He  said  he  could  not  expect. their 
lordships  to  spend  many  more  days  on  the  subject 
during  this  session ;  but,  if  any  specific  time  could 
be  mentioned  in  which  this  charge,  which  he  had 
been  informed  was  to  be  the  last,  would  be  finished, 
he  would  rather  waive  all  defence  than  postpone 
the  decision  to  another  year.  Their  lordships  ad- 
journed to  their  chamber  of  parliament,  and  there 
decided  that  they  would  proceed  on  the  trial  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  purse  of  Hastings  and 
the  patience  of  the  public  should  by  this  time  have 
been  completely  worn  out,  or  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  have  been  set.  aside  as  a  specific  for 
ennui* 

On  the  11th  of  August  parliament  was  pro- 

•  HMtiDg8*8  Trial— Mill,  Hist,  of  Ind.— Ann.  Rogiat 
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rogued  by  commiBsion,  the  king  having  gone  to 
Weymouth  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The 
closing  speech  was  delivered  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, \\  ho,  in  his  majesty's  name,  declared  that  the 
situation  of  affairs  abroad  continued  to  promise  to 
this  country  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  peace.  We  shall,  however,  presently 
see  that  the  state  of  Europe,  in  reality,  promised 
nothing  but  war. 

The  king,  it  is  said,  resented  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Whig  party,  during  his 
malady,  in  a  very  decided  manner.  Three  months 
after  his  convalescence  he  wrote  a  bitter  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  complaining  more  particularly 
of  the  heir-apparent.  This  letter  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  thereupon  em- 
ployed the  pen  of  Sheridan  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
father,  who  had  gone  to  Weymouth  without  seeing 
him.  We  believe  that  many  other  strong  intima- 
tions of  displeasure  had  been  given ;  but  the  prince, 
in  the  letter  which  Sheridan  wrote  for  him,  said — 
"  Your  majesty's  letter  to  my  brother  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  in  May  last,  was  the  first  direct  intima- 
tion I  had  ever  received  that  my  conduct,  and  that 
of  my  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  during  your  ma- 
jesty's late  lamented  illness,  had  brought  on  us 
the  heavy  misfortune  of  your  majesty's  displeasure. 
I  should  be  wholly  unworthy  the  return  of  your 
majesty's  confidence  and  good  opinion,  which  will 
ever  be  the  first  objects  of  my  life,  if  I  could  have 
read  the  passage  I  refer  to  in  that  letter  without  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  effect  produced 
on  your  majesty's  mind ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  felt  the  firmest  persuasion  that  your  ma- 
jesty's generosity  and  goodness  would  never  per- 
mit that  effect  to  remain  without  affording  us 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  had  been  urged 
against  us,  of  replying  to  our  accusers,  and  of 
justifying  ourselves,  if  the  means  of  justifica- 
tion were  in  our  power.  Great,  however,  as  my 
impatience  and  anxiety  were  on  this  subject,  I  felt 
it  a  superior  consideration  not  to  intrude  any  un- 
pleasing  or  agitating  discussions  upon  your  ma- 
jesty's attention  during  an  excursion  devoted  to 
the  ease  and  amusement  necessary  for  the  re-esta- 
blishmeut  of  your  majesty's  health.  I  determined 
to  sacrifice  my  own  feelings,  and  to  wait  with  re- 
signation till  the  fortunate  opportunity  should  arrive 
when  your  majesty's  own  paternal  goodness  would, 
I  was  convinced,  lead  you  even  to  invite  your  sons 
to  that  fair  hearing  which  your  justice  would  not 
deny  to  the  meanest  individual  of  your  subjects. 
In  this  painful  interval  I  have  employed  myself 
in  drawing  up  a  full  statement  of  my  conduct 
during  the  period  alluded  to,  and  of  the  motives 
and  circumstances  which  influenced  me.  When 
these  shall  be  humbly  submitted  to  your  majesty's 
consideration,  I  may  be  possibly  found  to  have 
erred  in  judgment,  and  to  have  acted  on  mistaken 
principles,  but  I  have  the  most  assured  conviction 
that  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  been  deficient  in 
that  duteous  affection  to  your  majesty  which  no- 
thing shall  ever  diminish.   Anxious  for  everything 


that  may  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
of  your  majesty's  mind,  I  cannot  omit  this  oppor- 
tunity of  lamenting  those  appearances  of  a  less 
gracious  disposition  in  the  queen  towards  my 
brothers  and  myself  than  we  were  accustomed  to 
experience ;  and  to  assure  your  majesty,  that,  if, 
by  your  affectionate  interposition,  these  most  un- 
pleasant sensations  should  be  happily  removed,  it 
would  be  an  event  not  less  grateful  to  our  minds 
than  satisfactory  to  your  majesty's  own  benign  dis- 
position.'** Some  months  after  this  letter  was 
written  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
prince  and  his  father,  but  on  the  part  of  the  king 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  very  cordial. 

A  few  months  before  the  dreadful  malady  of 
George  III.,  Charles  Stuart,  the  pretender,  who 
had  lived  for  many  years  in  a  state  of  insignifi- 
cance, died  at  Rome.  His  dealh,  hastened  by  ex- 
cess in  drinking,  took  place  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1788.  He  was  buried  most  royally,  bad  the 
style  and  title  of  King  of  England  engraved  on  his 
tomb,  was  regretted  by  few,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 
In  every  place  in  Italy  where  he  resided  tradition 
is  unfavourable  to  his  memorv;  and  there  are 
many  more  positive  records  of  his  vices,  irregula^ 
rities,  and  follies.  He  was  married  in  the  year 
1773  to  Louisa  Stolberg,  a  young  German  lady  of 
a  very  noble  though  not  royal  house.  She  was 
beautiful,  graceful,  accomplished,  gentle,  amiable, 
and  about  nineteen  years  of  age :  the  young  pre- 
tender was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  bloated,  car- 
buncled,  coarse,  capricious,  bnited,  and  tyrannical. 
The  fair  German,  who  took  the  title  of  Countess  of 
Albany,  had  not  lived  with  him  long  before  he  en- 
dangered her  health  and  even  her  life  by  his 
violence  and  brutality.  When  in  her  twenty-fifth 
year  the  lady  became  acquainted  with  Count  Victor 
Alfieri,  the  distinguished  Italian  poet  and  dramatist, 
who  conceived  an  attachment  for  her  which  ended 
only  with  his  life.  Some  time  after  this  the  coim- 
tess,  who  had  no  children,  obtained  a  legal  separa- 
tion from  her  odious  lord  and  retired  into  a  Roman 
convent.  But  in  a  very  short  time  the  pope  was 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  her  permission  to  reside 
in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  York,  the  pretender's 
younger  brother,  and  a  very  joyous,  good-natured, 
inoffensive  prince  of  the  church.  Alfieri  was  to 
grateful  that  he  offered  to  dedicate  his  tragedy  of 
"  Saul "  to  Pius  VI.,  but  the  holy  father  excused 
himself  from  accepting  this  honour.  To  avoid 
being  expelled  from  Rome,  the  noble  poet  took  a 
voluntary  but  painful  departure,  and  paid  a  second 
or  a  third  visit  to  England.  The  Countess  of 
Albany,  having  obtained  the  pope's  permission 
to  go  to  Baden  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  went 
to  Paris,  where  she  met  Alfieri,  never  more  to  se- 
parate from  him  until  he  died  in  1803.  After  the 
death  of  the  pretender  it  is  understood,  though  the 
fact  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  by  the  poet,  that 
the  ceremony  of  a  private  marriage  was  performed. 
The  union  had  the  happiest  effect  on  Alfieri's  cha- 
racter, his  genius,  and  his  morals,  which  had  been 

*  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan. 
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unsettled,  desultory,  and  somewhat  loose  before,* 
The  divine  hereditary  right  which  was  supposed 
to  be  in  Charles  Edward  Louis  Casimer  Stuart 
descended  to  his  brother  Henry  Benedict,  the 
Cardinal. 

The  war  which  the  ambition  of  the  Czarina 
Catherine  had  kindled  in  the  East  had  spread  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  had  been  far  from 
obtaining  the  grand  results  and  the  speedy  termi- 
nation which  the  empress  had  hoped  for  in  first 
commencing  hostilities  against  the  Sultan.     The 
Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  which,  had  appeared  in 
her  eyes  so  Weak  and  crazy  as  merely  to  require  a 
shake  to  bring  it  to  the  ground,  had  withstood 
three  campaigns,  and  resisted  for  two  years  the 
united  efforts  of  two  great  powers,  and  that,  too, 
without  an  efficient  ally  of  any  kind.      It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  Turks  were  greatly 
indebted  to  the  stupidity  of  the  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians.     Nothing  else  could  have  saved  Constan- 
tinople even  at  this  period.     The  Janissaries,  who 
formed  the  great  mass  of  the  Turkish  infantry, 
were  little  better  than  an  undisciplined  rabble, 
who  not  only  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  any 
change,  but  also  prevented  the  introduction  of  any 
improvement  in  all  the  other  corps  of  the  army. 
They  were  more  terrible  to  their  own  government 
and  to  the  unarmed  population  than  they  were  to 
the  enemy.     In  the  sixteenth  century  these  Ja- 
nissaries had  been  among  the  very  best  troops  in 
the  world,  but  they  were  now  the  worst.    The  very 
numerous  cavalry  was  equally  undisciplined  and 
only  fit  to  act  as  light  cavalry.     The  artillery,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  that  ingenious  and 
loquacious  Frenchman  the  Baron  de  Toff,  was  in 
a  pitiable  condition.    As  to  the  commissariat,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  Turks  had  none ;  their  medical 
and  surgical  staff  consisted  of  ignorant  barbers 
from   Constantmople  and  a  few  Italian  quacks. 
The  officers  of  the  army,  from  the  commanders- 
in-chief  down  to  the  subalterns,  were  alike  ignorant 
and  obstinate.     In  the  first  campaign,  in  the  year 
1781,  when  they  had   to  contend  only  with   the 
Russians,  commanded  by  Prince  Potemkin,  prime 
minister,  commander-in-chief,  and  lover  to  Cathe- 
rine, the  Turks  had  been  defeated  in  almost  every 
encounter  by  the  very  imperfect  science  and  tac- 
tics of  the  enemy.     Still,  however,  the   Russians 
had  done  little  more  than  keep  their  ground  in  the 
Crimea;  they  had  made  no  important  advance  in 
the  direction  of  the  Danube  and  Constantinople ; 
and  after  every  defeat  the  Mussulmans,  who  were 
not  deficient  in  anima^  courage,  seemed  ready  to 
fight  again.     It  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  1187 

*  Life  of  Alfien,  written  by  himMlf.~Ia  a  risit  to  England  iu  hie 
«ild  days,  AlOeri  had  obtained  an  unfortunate  nutoriety  by  an 
nmuur  with  a  very  fair  but  rery  frail  cousin  of  William  Pitt— Lady 
Ligooicr— which  ended  in  a  duel  (in  which  the  poet  was  wounded)i 
a  erini.  con.  trial,  and  a  divorce.  Tlie  trial,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
scandalouaof  thelcind,  and  the  Memoirs  of  AlSori,  convey  but  a  very 
iudiiTerent  notion  of  our  morals  in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  reisa  of 
George  IIL  r—  -• 

The  Countess  of  Albany  survived  the  peace  of  1619.  and  was  a 
Kteat  object  of  curiosity  with  Enalish  travellers  at  Florence,  her 
u«ual  place  of  residence.  Even  in  uer  old  age  she  was  uuoommonly 
tracefttl  and  ftweiiuitiog. 


that   the  old   adversary  of  the   English,   Tippoo 
Sultaun,  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  Constantinople 
to  establish  a  league  between  him  and  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Osman,  which  was  to  lead  to  a  ge- 
neral union  among  all  princes  and  potentates  pro* 
fessing  the  true  Mohammedan  faith.      On   this 
mission  1100  of  the  faithful  had  started  from  the 
table-land  of  Mysore  and  the  city  of  Seringapatam ; 
600  of  them  perished  on   their  journey  of  the 
plague,  and  of  the  whole  number,  it  is  said,  only 
68  returned  to  India ;  and  all  that  came  of  Tip- 
poo's  visionary  scheme  was  a  splendid  show  in  the 
streets  of  the  Turkish  capital,  when  the  embassy 
went  in  procession  to  have  audience  of  the  sultan 
and  the  grand  vizier.     In   the  spring  of  1787, 
when  the  Emperor  Joseph  met  Catherine  at  Cher- 
son,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  co-operate ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  close  of  that  year  that  the  Aus- 
trians  really  entered  upon  the  war  by  making  an 
inglorious  attempt  to  surprise  Belgrade  previously 
to  any  declaration  of  hostilities.     The  Austrians 
failed  completely  in  this  their  dishonourable  be- 
ginning;  nor  were  they  more  successful  in  an 
essay  which  they  soon  aUer  made  to  surprise  the 
fortress  of  Turkish  Gradiska.     In  fact,  at  Gra- 
diska  they  were  not  only  repulsed,  but  repulsed 
with  great  loss.     After  several  humiliating  failures 
of  the  like  kind,  the  Emperor  Joseph,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1788,  issued  at  Vienna  a  formal  de- 
claration of  war  against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  as- 
signing as  the  sole  cause  of  his  hostility  the  strict 
bonds  of  amity  and   alliance  which   united   the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburg,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Porte  towards  Russia.     Having  gradually 
collected   a  great  army  on  the  Danube  and  the 
frontiers  of  Servia,  the  emperor  took  the  field  in 
person  in  the  month  of  April.     On  the  24th  of 
April  he  took  the  insignificant  fortress  of  Schubatz, 
on  the  Danube ;  but  nearly  at  the  same  time  an- 
other part  of  the  Austrian  army  sustained  a  defeat 
at  Dobitza.     In  the  war  of  posts  and  detachments 
which  followed,  the  Austrians  could  boast  of  few 
advantages,  and  were  several  times  defeated.    The 
grand  vizier  was  even  enabled  to  make  an  irruption 
into  the  emperor's  own  territories,  and  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar  for  several 
months.     The  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  who  com- 
manded one   of  the  grand, divisions  of  Joseph's 
army,  having  crossed  the  Dniester  with  the  inten- 
tion of  establishing  himself  in  Moldavia,  and  cut- 
ting off  all  supplies  from  the  important  fortress  of 
Choczim,  found  himself  obliged  to  contend  during 
three  successive  days  with  a  Turkish  army ;  and 
if  he  was  not  defeated  he  could  scarcely  boast  of 
more  than  a  drawn  battle.     The  Pasha  of  Bosnia 
defeated  a  large  Austrian  detachment  on  the  river 
Saave.    The  siege  of  Choczim,  an  ill-constructed 
place,  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  a  skilfiil 
enemy  in  less  than  three  weeks,  occupied  the  Aus- 
trians for  more  than  three  months,  and  it  was  not 
taken  at  last  without  great  sacrifices.     Belgrade 
could  not  be  taken  at  all  this  campaign.     Marshal 
Laudohni  who  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  con« 
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tending  with  Frederick  the  Great,  gained  some 
successes  on  the  side  of  Croatia,  but  they  were 
not  very  important;  and  even  this  able  veteran 
•was  foiled  more  than  once  by  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  country.  The  miasmata  of  the  Danube, 
its  confluent  stream,  and  the  bogs  and  marshes,  had 
proved  more  destructive  to  the  Austrians  than  balls 
and  scimitars;  and  the  emperor  had  swelled  the 
frightful  list  of  disease  and  death  by  one  of  his  phi- 
losophical innovations.  Some  physicians  at  Vienna 
had  persuaded  him  that  vinegar  was  not  merely  a 
specific  for  malaria  fevers,  but  an  absolute  panacea ; 
and  Joseph  had  ordered  as  an  experiment  that  in 
a  part  of  his  army  the  rations  of  wine  should  be 
stopped  and  the  troops  made  to  drink  nothing  but 
vinegar  and  water.  The  men  died  faster  than  before 
— they  perished  like  rotten  sheep.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Russians,  who  were  to  descend  from  the 
Crimea  to  co-operate  on  the  Danube,  scarcely  got 
beyond  the  Dnieper.  They  had  deluded  Joseph  with 
other  assurances,  but  their  plan  was — and  it  is  a  plan 
which  Russia  has  steadily  pursued  for  some  gene- 
rations— to  make  sure  of  every  step  of  ground  by 
which  they  were  advancing,  to  enlarge  and  secure 
their  possessions  at  the  head  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
80  gradually  to  extend  and  push  forward  the  fron- 
tier of  their  empire.  The  means  placed  at  their 
disposal  were  immense.  By  the  month  of  June, 
from  120,000  to  150,000  men  of  all  arms,  with 
130  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  a  vast  park  of  heavy 
battering  cannon  and  mortars,  appeared  on  the 
river  Bog ;  and,  while  a  portion  of  this  force  under 
General  Roman zofF  watched  the  frontiers  of  Po- 
land and  Lithuania,  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
some  detachments,  marched  dovm  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dnieper  under  the  command  of  Potemkin. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  through  which 
they  passed  was  already  laid  waste  by  a  barbarous 
and  prolonged  warfare,  and  was  now  feeling  the 
double  curses  of  plague  and  famine.  Except  the 
green  forage  for  their  horses,  the  Russians  were 
obliged  to  bring  every  article  of  consumption  from 
a  great  distance ;  and  their  convoys  were  not  un- 
frequently  intercepted  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  who  were  generally  well 
mounted,  and  rapid  and  expert  as  light  cavalry. 
The  grand  object  of  the  campaign — ^and  none  other 
was  effected — was  the  siege  of  Oczakoff,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Russians  had  been 
for  some  time  labouring  to  create  a  navy  in  those 
parts ;  but  the  Turks  had  still  the  superiority  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  capitan-pasha  hastened  to 
the  Dnieper.  But  the  mouth  of  that  river,  which 
spreads  into  a  liman,  or  broad  swampy  lake,  with 
mud-banks  and  sand-banks,  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  pass,  and  in  very  few  places  affords  water  enough 
for  ships  of  the  line.  The  Russians,  too,  had  sup- 
plied their  deficiency  in  shipping  by  constructing 
a  great  number  of  immense  flat-bottomed  boats 
and  enormous  floating  batteries,  which  could  cross 
the  liman  in  all  directions,  and,  when  necessary, 
retire  to  the  shallows,  where  the  fire  of  the 
Turkish  ships  could  not  reach  them,  for  the  liman 


is  from  six  to  seven  miles  broad.  It  was  upon 
these  floating  batteries,  which  were  put  under  the 
direction  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  who  had  served 
with  the  French  and  Spaniards  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  and  there  witnessed  the  effect  of  English 
red-hot  balls  on  much  more  stupendous  construc- 
tions, that  the  success  of  the  Russians  in  the  siege 
of  Oczakoff  mainly  depended.  They  were  mounted 
with  the  heaviest  of  the  battering  cannon  and  with 
bombs,  and  were  manned  with  artillerymen  and 
the  choicest  part  of  the  Russian  line.  There  was 
a  paucity  of  sailors,  but  little  seamai^ship  was  re- 
quired in  such  craft  and  in  such  waters.  The 
combats  which  took  place  were  not  sea-fights, 
were  not  even  river-fights,  but  fights  among  fens, 
bogs,  and  marshes.  The  Russians  had,  however, 
some  sloops,  frigates,  and  at  least  three  large 
ships,*  which  were  manned  by  sailors  of  all  nations 
and  by  Greeks,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  difiSculties  and  intricacies  of  the  navigation. 
After  a  sanguinary  affair  outside,  for  which  the 
Russians  sang  Te  Deum^  the  capitan-pasha  re- 
solved to  enter  the  Liman.  To  this  end  he  col- 
lected all  the  small  vessels  that  were  within  his 
reach,  constructed  some  rafts  and  floating  batteries, 
armed  all  the  boats  and  barges  of  his  fleet ;  and 
then  with  these,  some  galleys,  and  some  light  fri- 
gates, he  entered  that  dangerous  water,  leaving  his 
ships  of  the  line  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  Russian 
flotilla  retired  into  shallow  water,  under  the  walls 
of  Kinburn,  which  lies  nearly  opposite  to  Ocza- 
koff, and  which  they  had  converted  into  a  place  of 
great  strength,  with  tremendous  batteries,  d  JletiT 
de  reav^  to  sweep  the  broad  expanse  of  the  liman. 
Nothing  damited — for,  though  he  wanted  every 
other  requisite  for  the  command,  the  old  man  had 
an  heroic  courage — the  capitan- pacha  advanced 
across  the  treacherous  lake ;  but  the  Turks  were 
ignorant  of  the  depths  and  currents,  and  were,  very 
probably,  misguided  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
serving  by  force  as  pilots  and  sailors  on  board  the 
Ottoman  fleet,  but  whose  hearts  and  sympathies 
were  wholly  on  the  side  of  their  co-religionists,  the 
Musco\'ites.  The  galleys  and  frigates  got  on  the 
sand-banks,  and  lay  there  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
Russian  flotilla  and  of  the  land-batteries  at  Kin- 
burn.  The  frigate  in  which  the  capitan-pasha  had 
hoisted  his  fiag  stuck  fast  at  a  most  dangerous 
point  and  could  not  be  got  off.  The  stupid,  brave 
old  man,  whose  white  beard  was  seen  by  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  shore,  would  not  abandon  his  ship 
until  she  was  on  fire  and  burning  rapidly  towards 
the  water's  edge  and  the  powder-magazine.  Five 
other  Turkish  vessels  were  lost  in  the  same  man- 
ner, two  were  taken,  an  immense  number  of  lives 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  capitan-pacha  withdrew 
with  the  survivors  to  the  ships  of  the  line,  which 
fell  down  the  Black  Sea  to  Varna  to  refit  and  take 
in  supplies.     The  Russians  then  remained  masters 

*  These  three  shiiM  had  been  launched  at  the  time  of  the  czarina*s 
Ti»it  to  the  Black  Sea  the  year  before,  and  the  Prince  de  Li^e  had 
been  launched  in  one  of  them.  This  eaxe  the  prince  the  opimrtunity 
of  making  a  pun.  He  called  the  ship  m  which  he  was  launched  "  an 
vaitseau  de  Jjtgne.'* . 
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of  the  ^ater ;  and  on  the  land-side  Oczakoff  was 
girt  round  by  troops  and  works,  and  cut  ofif  from 
all  supplies  and  succours.  But  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison was  numerous,  the  walls  were  strong,  and  the 
Russians  had  experienced  to  their  cost,  before  now, 
with  what  dogged  obstinacy  Turks  would  defend 
themselves  behind  even  ruined  and  crumbling  walls. 
Potemkin  complained,  in  very  coarse  but  expres- 
sive language,  that  the  place  embarrassed  him.* 
This  embarrassment  was  made  evident  by  the 
absurd  orders  and  counter-orders  he  gave.  Potem- 
kin was  no  general,  and  a  very  little  more  science 
or  a  little  less  bad  luck  on  their  part  would  have 
enabled  the  Turks,  even  in  (he  month  of  August, 
to  have  sent  him  back  from  Oczakoif  covered  with 
disgrace,  and  with  an  army  demoralized  and  ruined. 
Tlie  capitan-pasha  soon  returned  from  Varna  and 
ngain  attempted  to  destroy  the  flotilla,  and,  though 
he  failed  in  that  object,  he  threw  supplies  and  re- 
inforcements into  Oczakoff,  and  stationed  some  of 
his  galleys,  zebecks,  gun-boats,  and  floating  bat- 
teries in  front  of  the  town.  The  Turkish  garrison, 
counted  by  the  Russians  at  20,000  men,  and  which 
probably  amounted  to  half  that  number,  made  fre- 
quent sallies,  and  at  times  committed  great  slaughter 
on  part  of  the  enemy's  line  drawn  up  behind  works 
of  the  most  slovenly  construction,  or  huddled  into 
redoubts  which  were  only  redoubts  in  name.  At 
the  same  time  the  capitan-pasha  landed  bodies  of 
Turks  from  his  ships  of  the  line  on  the  coast,  and 
these  daring  fellows,  marching  by  night  along  tlie 
shore  and  across  bogs  and  marshes,  penetrated 
more  than  once  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  camp. 
In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  a  denizen  of  that 
camp,  the  Russians  appeared  rather  besieged  than 
besiegers.t  A  number  of  their  officers  of  the 
highest  rank  were  wounded  before  the  least  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  old  Turkish  town : 
among  them  was  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  the  Prince 
of  Nassau,  the  Count  de  Damas,  and  the  famed 
Suvaroff,  who,  since  his  successes  in  the  last  Turk- 
ish war,  had  taken  to  himself  the  name  of  *^  The 
Invincible."  At  last,  when  months  had  passed, 
live  or  six  great  batteries  were  erected  to  cannonade 
and  bombard  the  place.  In  the  month  of  October 
the  season  of  snow-storms  and  tempests  set  in  and 
obliged  the  capitan-pasha  to  quit  that  dangerous 
sea  and  take  refuge  in  the  Bosphorus.  Potemkin 
then  determined  that  he  would  make  a  general 
assault  on  the  great  festival  of  St.  Gregory,  as  the 
Russian  soldiers  prefer  fighting  on  the  anniversaries 
of  saints,  martyrs,  and  apostles.  But  the  day  of 
St.  Gregory  came  and  went  without  any  storming, 
except  in  the  elements,  which  poured  down  sleet 
and  snow,  and  blew  a  cold  gale  from  the  north 
which  made  even  Russians  shiver.  Altogether  the 
camp  was  in  a  wretched  plight:  there  was  no 
moving  anywhere  without  sinking  knee-deep  in 
mud  and  still  deeper  in  snow ;  there  were  no  pro- 

•  Lettret'et  Pensees  dn  Marshal  Priooe  de  Ugne.    This  man  of 


wit  and  pleatantry,  who  was  at  the  siege  of  Oeiakoff,  saya. 

•       (Pof     '•  :  '-        •         -•         '      • 

ratae.'     Je  hil  repondis,  '  Elle  vout  embArnudera  long  temps,  ai 
Tous  ne  Toua  y  prenes  poa  jiius  vigoureuaement.*  " 


prince  (] 
barratse, 


(Potemkin)  me  dit  un  Jour.  <  Cette  ekienne  de  place  m'em- 
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visions  but  of  the  worst  kind,  and  even  these  were 
insufficent  in  quantity ;  the  very  water  was  brack- 
ish. Horses  and  men  perished  daily  in  great 
numbers,  and  every  day  the  weather  grew  worse 
and  provisions  scarcer.  Nassau  had  destroyed  the 
Turkish  flotilla  on  the  Liman,  and  Potemkin's 
land-batteries  had  made  some  breaches  in  the 
walls ;  but  the  soldiers,  famishing,  sick,  and  weak, 
had  little  heart  for  a  storm,  and  their  general  could 
not  contemplate  without  horror  or  without  tears 
the  carnage  which  must  attend  any  attempt  to 
storm.*  This  was  perhaps  an  ill-timed  humanity, 
as  it  was  better  to  perish  in  the  deadly  breach  than 
to  rot  and  die  piecemeal  in  that  infernal  swamp, 
as  his  men  were  doing,  and  had  been  doing  ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July :  but  there 
is  something  so  unusual  in  a  Russian  general  shed- 
ding tears  for  his  miserable  soldiery,  that  the  pre- 
cious drops  ought  to  be  preserved  in  history ;  and 
the  feeling  Potemkin  betrayed  should  be  set  off 
against  the  vices  and  monstrous  follies  of  a  cor- 
rupt, extravagant,  and  vain-glorious  mortal,  who 
had  attained  his  greatness  by  making  love  to  an 
old  woman.  The  dispatches  which  Potemkin  now 
received  from  St.  Petersburgh  were  distressing  in 
various  ways :  for  they  told  him  that,  if  he  failed 
to  take  Oczakoff,  the  empress  would  consider  her- 
self disgraced,  if  not  ruined ;  and  the  more  private 
ones  hinted  that  Catherine  seemed  to  be  selecting 
a  new  favourite  to  succeed  him,  as  he,  some  years 
before,  had  succeeded  Count  Orloff.  Potemkin 
must  have  felt,  too,  that  to  retreat  in  such  a  season 
— it  was  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  known — 
through  such  a  country,  and  with  an  army  in  so 
sad  a  state,  would  be  as  fatal  as  to  remain  where 
he  was.  Fortunately  another  saint's  day  arrived  to 
put  some  heart  into  his  army.  The  17th  of  De- 
cember was  the  festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  is 
with  them  a  much  greater  saint  than  Gregory, 
being  the  patron  of  the  Russian  empire;  and  on 
this  great  day  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment was  opened  from  all  the  batteries,  in  the 
hope  that  the  protecting  saint  might  take  some  of 
the  balls  and  shells  under  his  special  protection, 
and  so  slaughter  and  scatter  the  infidels  as  to  allow 
good  christians  to  enter  the  place.  And  in  the 
course  of  the  day  some  shot  or  shell  produced  the 
desired  effect :  the  chief  powder-magazine  blew  up, 
killed  a  vast  number  of  Turks,  astounded  the 
remainder,  and  made  so  broad  a  gap  in  the  walls 
that  a  hundred  men  might  have  marched  in 
abreast.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and 
before  the  first  confusion  was  over,  the  Russians 
hurrahed  for  St.  Nicholas,  and  rushed  to  the 
breach.  Yet  even  now  the  Turks  made  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  fighting  behind  tlie  breach  and  in 
the  streets  of  the  town  until  they  were  borne  down 
by  numbers  and  their  powder  was  exhausted. 
According  to  accounts  published  at  Vienna,  7400 
Turks  were  slaughtered  in  the  assault,  besides  those 
that  were  afterwards  sabred  ii^  the  houses;  and 
about  3000  remained  prisoners  of  war  after  the 
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carnage  had  ceased.  The  Russians  gave  all  the 
honour  to  St.  Nicholas ;  and  as  soon  as  the  news 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  an  unusually  grand  Te 
Deum  was  ordered  to  be  sung.  A  few  more  such 
sieges  would  have  ruined  the  Russian  army. 
Though  OczakofF  remained  to  her,  Catherine  was 
discontented  and  irritated.  She  had  been  thwarted 
in  her  campaign  by  powers  she  could  not  reach, 
and  by  one  in  particular,  which,  if  it  had  thought 
proper  to  put  forth  its  strength  and  enter  into  the 
war  as  the  ally  of  Turkey,  might  not  only  have 
saved  Oczakoff,  and  caused  the  utter  annihilation 
of  Potemkin  and  his  army,  but  might  also  have 
destroyed  the  whole  navy  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  domineering  inso- 
lence of  many  years  might  have  been  chastised  by 
one  memorable  blow ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  of  no  uncommon  exertion  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  Russia  might  have  been  put  back  and 
curbed  for  many  a  year  to  come.  It  did  not  suit 
the  temper  of  George  III.  and  his  present  minis- 
ters to  take  such  a  decisive  step ;  but,  nevertheless, 
England,  without  entering  on  the  war,  thought  to 
render  some  very  important  services  to  the  Turks, 
as  did  also  the  court  of  Spain,  who  received  an 
ambassador  from  the  sultan,  and  promised  to  man 
their  fleet  in  order  to  [prevent  the  Baltic  fleet  of 
the  empress  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
if  they  should  attempt  it.  It  was  the  empress's 
design  to  send  the  whole  of  her  naval  force,  with 
an  army  embarked  in  transports,  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Archipelago,  to  revolutionize  Egypt  or 
Greece,  or  both,  to  seize  upon  Candia  and  the 
fairest  of  the  Greek  islands,  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  blockade,  if  it 
should  be  found  impossible  to  force,  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles.  Her  emissaries  had  excited  the 
Montenegrins  to  a  fresh  insurrection ;  the  Greeks, 
forgetting  how  shamefully  they  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  Russians  in  the  preceding  war,  were  ready 
to  rise  upon  the  Turks ;  and  in  Egypt  the  Mame- 
luke beys,  who  had  only  recently  been  subdued  by 
the  capitan-pasha,  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
join  the  empress,  or  Satan  himself,  in  order  to 
recover  what  they  had  lost,  and  gratify  their  re- 
venge. Eighteen  sail-of-the-line  and  a  swarm  of 
frigates  and  small  ships  of  war  were  got  ready  at 
the  head  of  the  Baltic  early  in  the  spring  of  1788, 
before  Potemkin  collected  his  army  on  the  Bog. 
The  command  was  confided  to  Admiral  Greig,  a 
Scotsman,  who  had  served  under  Elphinstone  and 
Orloff  in  the  famous  battle  of  Chesmt?.  Contracts 
were  entered  into  with  English  merchants  for  the 
furnishing  eighteen  large  British  ships  of  400 
tons  and  upwards,  which  were  to  be  armed  and 
to  serve  for  the  transport  of  the  troops,  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  stores.  At  the  same  time  crimps 
were  employed  in  engaging  English  seamen  to 
serve  on  board  this  grand  fleet.  But  Pitt  could 
not  forget  the  damage  done  to  trade,  and  the  fright- 
ful state  into  which  the  Mediterranean  was  thrown, 
by  the  Russian  fleet  in  1772-3;  nor  could  he 
overlook  the   fact  that  Lord  North's  impolitic 


acquiescence  on  that  occasion  had  been  followed 
by  the  armed  neutrality  and  by  several  insults  and 
attempted  injuries   on  the  part  of  Russia^   hath 
during  the  American  war  and  since  that  period  of 
disaster.   Indeed,  Catherine,  considering  the  great- 
ness of  our  naval  power  and  the  littleness  and  raw- 
ness of  her  own,  had  been  unwisely  haughty  and 
flippant  towards  the  British  government :  she  had 
declared  herself  hostile  on  many  occasions  to  our 
trade  and  flag,  and,  even  at  the  moment  when  a 
signal  communicated  from  the  admiralty  to  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth  was  enough  to  defeat   her 
great  project,  she  had  arrogantly  refused  to  renew 
the  old  commercial  treaties  between  the  two  coon- 
tries.     She  afterwards  said  that,  if  she  had  grati- 
fied us  in  our  mercantile  pursuits,  she  would  have 
been  allowed  to  send  round  her  fleet  and  make 
wars  and  revolutions  in  the  Mediterranean  at  her 
pleasure ;  but  we  believe,  without  attributing  too 
much  greatness  and  spirit  to  Pitt,  that  he  would 
not,  upon  any  paltry   conditions,  have  permitted 
a  repetition  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  1 772-3, 
nor  nave  made  England  stand  by  a  quiet  specta- 
tress while  Russia  established  a  maritime  influence 
in  the  Archipelago,  and  thereby  dismembered  the 
Ottoman  empire.     If  there  were  any  predilections 
in  favour  of  the  autocratess  thty  were  nourished 
rather  by  Fox  than  by  Pitt.     From  France  she 
had  nothing  to  expect  but  enmity ;  for  nothing  but 
the  deplorable  state  of  her  finances  and  the  preci- 
pitate steps  of  the  revolution  prevented  the  French 
court  from  succouring  their  ancient  ally  the  sultan  : 
but  Catherine  applied  to  all  the  other  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  for  assistance,  or  at  least  for  a 
tacit  acquiescence  in  her  scheme.    In  Holland,  as 
the  Btadtholder  had  been  reinstated,  the  will  and 
voice  of  England  prevailed  over  her  diplomacies, 
and  she  was  refused  any  Dutch  ships  or  Dutch 
seamen.     Sweden  would  promise  no  more  than  to 
remain  neutral — a  promise  not  intended  to  be 
kept — and  strict    orders    were    issued    that   no 
Swedish  ships  or  seamen  should  join  the  Russian 
expedition.     Denmark  was  more  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  czarina,  but  she  wished  to  avoid 
committing  herself  until  it  should  be  known  in 
what  light  Great  Britain  would  regard  the  arma- 
ment   collecting    in  the    Baltic.      The  London 
Gazette  soon  gave  the  fiat  by  prohibiting  British 
seamen  from  entering  into  any  foreign  service; 
and  this  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  a  notice 
to  the  contractors  for  English  shipping  that  they 
must  renounce  their  engagements ;  that  the  ships 
would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed ;  and  that  go- 
vernment was  determined  to  maintain  the  strictest 
neutrality.     About  the  same  time  that  noted  pri- 
vateer or  pirate,  Paul  Jones,  arrived  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.    He  had  fought   under  the  flag  of  the 
Americans  against  his  own  country,  pretending  a 
wonderful  love  of  liberty  and  republicanism ;  but 
after  that  struggle  was  over  he  considered  that  the 
government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
not  sufficiently  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  him, 
and  he  now  came  to  offer  his  services  to  Catherine, 
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to  fight  under  the   flag  of  the  greatest  despot  in 
Europe  against  the  Turks  or  any  other  enemy 
whatsoever — provided  only  he  got  rank  and  good 
pay.     Catherine,  who  had  been  led  to  entertain 
the  most  extravagant  notions  of  his  nautical  skill 
and  bravery,  promoted  him  at  once  to  the  rank  of 
an  admiral,  and  sent  him  down  to  Cronstadt  to 
take  the  command  of  the  fleet.     At  the  end  of  the 
American  war  a  considerable  number  of  young 
English  officers,  destitute  of  patronage,  and  seeing 
no  hope  of  employment  or  promotion  at  home,  had 
been  induced  to  enter  the  Russian  service.     Some 
of  these  had  soon  retired  in  disgust;   but  from 
'sixty  to  seventy   remained,  and,  after  rendering 
most  important  assistance  in  training  the  Russian 
crews,  were  still  serving  on  board  the  fleet.     As 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  appointment  of  Paul 
Jones  these  Englishmen  quitted  their  ships,  re- 
paired m  a  body  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  laid  ^own 
their  commissions,  declaring  that  they  would  never 
serve  either  under  or  with  a  pirate,  traitor,  and  rene- 
gade.    Catherine,  accustomed  to  slavish  obedience 
from  her  own  subjects,  was  startled  and  exaspe- 
rated;  but  she   scarcely  dared   to    knout  these 
Englishmen  or  to  send  them  to  Siberia;  and  if  she 
should  lose  their  essential  services  her  ships  of  the 
line  and  frigates  would  be  little  worth.    She  there- 
fore subdued  her  pride  and  her  resentment,  sent 
the  Englishmen  back  to  Cronstadt,  with  assurances 
that  Greig  should  still  command  them,  and  hur- 
ried off  Paul  Jones  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
to  serve  under  Nassau  at  the  siege  of  Oczakoff, 
where  the  low-bred  ruffian  saw  by  far  the  strangest 
service  and  the  strangest  vessels  it  was  ever  his 
fate  to  see.     But  after  the  appearance  of  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  all  serious  thoughts  of  sending  the 
Baltic  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  were  given  up. 
Many  evils  were    thus  undoubtedly   spared  the 
Turks ;  but,  through  events  which  happened  very 
soon  after,  the  detention  of  her   fleet  at  home 
proved  the  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  that  could 
have  happened  to  the  czarina. 

Though  the  court  of  Stockholm  had  promised 
neutralitv,  they  resented  a  long  series  of  humilia- 
tions, calamities,  and  spoliations,  and  were  eagerly 
looking  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance  and  re- 
prisal. Catherine  bad  done  her  best  in  bribing  a 
portion  of  the  beggarly  and  corrupt  aristocracy  of 
Sweden,  who  acted  towards  her  as  so  many  of 
the  Scotch  nobility  had  done  towards  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth; but  since  the  revolution  of  1772  these 
Swedish  nobles  had  lost  their  power  and  their  in- 
fluence, and  had  scarcely  a  voice  in  the  state.  The 
Russian  minister  at  Stockholm  contrived,  however, 
to  make  a  great  party,  and  to  set  on  foot  a  cabftl 
or  plot  among  the  nobles,  who  only  wished  to  re- 
establish the  aristocratic  constitution,  which  the 
reigning  king  had  pulled  down  about  their  ears. 
These  Swedes,  who  called  themselves  patriots, 
were  ready  to  expose  their  country  to  its  most 
powerful  and  worst  enemy — ^to  lay  it  prostrate  be- 
fore the  ukases  of  Catherine,  provided  only  they 
should  be  enabled  to  humble  their  king,  and  re- 


erect  their  old  oligarchy,  which  had  been  selfish, 
low-spirited,  disgraceful  alike  to  nobility,  king,  and 
people,  to  every  one  that  bore  the  name  of  Swede, 
The  almost  absolute  government  which  had  been 
raised  on  their  fall  was  in  every  way  preferable 
to   their  old  constitution.     While  the  king  was 
incensed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Russian  intrigues 
in  his  own  capital  he  received  overtures  from  Con- 
stantinople, promising  numerous  advantages  if  he 
would  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic. 
As  the  constant  enemy  of  Russia,  the  sultan  was 
regarded  as  the  natural  friend  of  Sweden ;  there 
were  ancient  alliances  between  the  two  powers,  and 
ever  since  the  day  when  Charles  XII.,  flying  be- 
fore the  Czar  Peter,  sought  refuge  among  the 
Turks  at  Bender,  the  popular  traditions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Swedish  people  had  been  highly  favour- 
able to  the  Ottomans.  Moreover,  a  brave  and  most 
martial  people  could  not  see  the  most  fertile  terri- 
tories of  the  old  Swedish  monarchy  occupied  by 
the  Russians  without  an  ardent  desire  of  recover- 
ing them  by  force  of  arms,  or  through  the  chances 
of  war,  by  which  the  czars  and  czarinas  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  them.     The  flower   of  the 
Russian  army  was  engaged  far  away  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Turkey.     One  victory  over  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  might  possibly  enable  the  Swedes 
to  regain  Finland,  or  to  dictate  their  own  terms  in 
St  Petersburgh;   while  anything  like  a  demon- 
stration, made  in  time  and  with  spirit,  might  in- 
duce the  empress  to  recall  part  of  her  troops  from 
the  Turkish  war.     The  Swedish  government  was 
hampered  and  checked  by  its  poverty ;  but  a  Spa- 
nish ship  passed  the  Sound,  ascended  the  Baltic, 
and  landed  at  Stockholm  some  chests  well  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  which  the  sultan  had  sent 
round  from  the  Levant.     The  total  amount  was 
estimated  at  about  400,000/.  sterling — a  large  sum 
for  a  country  so  poor  as  Sweden.     The  Swedish 
fleet  was  got  ready  for  sea  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  the  army  was  recruited.     To  quiet  the  jea- 
lousies of  his  neighbour  the  King  of  Denmark,  his 
Swedish  majesty  gave  out  that  he  was  merely  put- 
ting  himself  in  a  state  of  defence,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  formidable  appearance 
of  tlie  Russian  fleet,  and  by  the  vast  preparations 
making  by  the  czarina.     '*  Could  one  have  be- 
lieved," said  the  witty  Prince  de  Ligne,  "  that  this 
crazy  old  Ottoman  empire  would  have  been  so 
near  placing  the  empire  of  Russia  in  the  saddest 
state  ?   The  plan  of  the  Turks  was  a  very  fine  one, 
for  if  the  King  of  Sweden  had  commenced  his  at- 
tack three  weeks  sooner  or  three  weeks  later,  and 
if  the  capitan-pasha  had  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  wretched  flotilla  in  the  Liman,  the  king  might 
have  gone  to  Petersburgh  and  the  pasha  to  Cher- 
son."     And,  if  England  and  Spain  had  not  stayed 
the  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  the  first  of  these  journeys 
might  have  been  made,  as  there  was  little  or  no- 
thing except  that  fleet  between  his  Swedish  ma- 
jesty and  the  Russian  capital.     It  was  otherwise 
meant,   but  Pitt's  cautious  half-measures  did,  in 
reality,  more  good  to  Russia,  and  more  harm  to 
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carnage  had  ceased.  The  RuBsians  gave  all  the 
honour  to  St.  Nicholas ;  and  as  soon  as  the  news 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  an  unusually  grand  Te 
Deum  was  ordered  to  be  sung.  A  few  more  such 
sieges  would  have  ruined  the  Russian  army. 
Though  OczakofF  remained  to  her,  Catherine  was 
discontented  and  irritated.  She  had  been  thwarted 
in  her  campaign  by  powers  she  could  not  reach, 
and  by  one  in  particular,  which,  if  it  had  thought 
proper  to  put  forth  its  strength  and  enter  into  the 
war  as  the  ally  of  Turkey,  might  not  only  have 
saved  Oczakoff,  and  caused  the  utter  annihilation 
of  Potemkin  and  his  army,  but  might  also  have 
destroyed  the  whole  navy  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  domineering  inso- 
lence of  many  years  might  have  been  chastised  by 
one  memorable  blow ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  of  no  uncommon  exertion  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  Russia  might  have  been  put  back  and 
curbed  for  many  a  year  to  come.  It  did  not  suit 
the  temper  of  George  III.  and  his  present  minis- 
ters to  tcJce  such  a  decisive  step ;  but,  nevertheless, 
England,  without  entering  on  the  war,  thought  to 
render  some  very  important  services  to  the  Turks, 
as  did  also  the  court  of  Spain,  who  received  an 
ambassador  from  the  sultan,  and  promised  to  man 
their  fleet  in  order  to  [prevent  the  Baltic  fleet  of 
the  empress  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
if  they  should  attempt  it.  It  was  the  empress's 
design  to  send  the  whole  of  her  naval  force,  with 
an  army  embarked  in  transports,  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Archipelago,  to  revolutionize  Egypt  or 
Greece,  or  both,  to  seize  upon  Candia  and  the 
fairest  of  the  Greek  islands,  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  blockade,  if  it 
should  be  found  impossible  to  force,  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles.  Her  emissaries  had  excited  the 
Montenegrins  to  a  fresh  insurrection ;  the  Greeks, 
fbrgetting  how  shamefully  they  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  Russians  in  the  preceding  war,  were  ready 
to  rise  upon  the  Turks ;  and  in  Egypt  the  Mame- 
luke beys,  who  had  only  recently  been  subdued  by 
the  capitan-pasha,  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
join  the  empress,  or  Satan  himself,  in  order  to 
recover  what  they  had  lost,  and  gratify  their  re- 
venge. Eighteen  sail-of-the-line  and  a  swarm  of 
frigates  and  small  ships  of  war  were  got  ready  at 
the  head  of  the  Baltic  early  in  the  spring  of  1788, 
before  Potemkin  collected  his  army  on  the  Bog. 
The  command  was  confided  to  Admiral  Greig,  a 
Scotsman,  who  had  served  under  Elphinstone  and 
Orloff  in  the  famous  battle  of  Chesmt^.  Contracts 
were  entered  into  with  English  merchants  for  the 
furnishing  eighteen  large  British  ships  of  400 
tons  and  upwards,  which  were  to  be  armed  and 
to  serve  for  the  transport  of  the  troops,  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  stores.  At  the  same  time  crimps 
were  employed  in  engaging  English  seamen  to 
serve  on  board  this  grand  fleet.  But  Pitt  could 
not  forget  the  damage  done  to  trade,  and  the  fright- 
ful state  into  which  the  Mediterranean  was  thrown, 
by  the  Russian  fleet  in  1772-3;  nor  could  he 
overlook  the   fact  that  Lord  North's  impolitic 
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acquiescence  on  that  occasion  had  been  followed 
by  the  armed  neutrality  and  by  several  insults  and 
attempted  injuries   on  the  part  of  Russia,  both 
during  the  American  war  ana  since  that  period  of 
disaster.   Indeed,  Catherine,  considering  the  great- 
ness of  our  naval  power  and  the  littleness  and  raw- 
ness of  her  own,  had  been  unwisely  haughty  and 
flippant  towards  the  British  government :  she  had 
declared  herself  hostile  on  many  occasions  to  our 
trade  and  flag,  and,  even  at  the  moment  when  a 
signal  communicated  from  the  admiralty  to  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth  was  enough  to  defeat   her 
great  project,  she  had  arrogantly  refused  to  renew 
the  old  commercial  treaties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    She  afterwards  said  that,  if  she  had  grati- 
fied us  in  our  mercantile  pursuits,  she  would  have 
been  allowed  to  send  round  her  fleet  and  make 
wars  and  revolutions  in  the  Mediterranean  at  her 
pleasure ;  but  we  believe,  without  attributing  too 
much  greatness  and  spirit  to  Pitt,  that  he  would 
not,  upon  any  paltry  conditions,  have  permitted 
a  repetition  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  1772-3, 
nor  have  made  England  stand  by  a  quiet  specta- 
tress while  Russia  established  a  maritime  influence 
in  the  Archipelago,  and  thereby  dismembered  the 
Ottoman  empire.     If  there  were  any  predilections 
in  favour  of  the  autocratess  they  were  nourished 
rather  by  Fox  than  by  Pitt.     From  France  she 
had  nothing  to  expect  but  enmity;  for  nothing  but 
^the  deplorable  state  of  her  finances  and  the  preci- 
pitate steps  of  the  revolution  prevented  the  French 
court  from  succouring  their  ancient  ally  the  sultan  : 
but  Catherine  applied  to  all  the  other  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  for  assistance,  or  at  leaat  for  a 
tacit  acquiescence  in  her  scheme.    In  Holland,  as 
the  Btadtholder  had  been  reinstated,  the  will  and 
voice  of  England  prevailed  over  her  diplomacies, 
and  she  was  refused  any  Dutch  ships  or  Dutch 
seamen.     Sweden  would  promise  no  more  than  to 
remain   neutral — ^a  promise  not  intended  to  he 
kept — and  strict    orders    were    issued    that    no 
Swedish  ships  or  seamen  should  join  the  Russian 
expedition.     Denmark  was  more  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  czarina,  but  she  wished  to  avoid 
committing  herself  until  it  should  be  known  in 
what  light  Great  Britain  would  regard  the  arma- 
ment   collecting    in  the    Baltic.      The  London 
Gazette  soon  gave  the  fiat  by  prohibiting  British 
seamen  from  entering  into  any  foreign  service; 
and  this  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  a  notice 
to  the  contractors  for  English  shipping  that  they 
must  renounce  their  engagements ;  that  the  ships 
would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed ;  and  that  go- 
vernment was  determined  to  maintain  the  strictest 
neutrality.     About  the  same  time  that  noted  pri- 
vateer or  pirate,  Paul  Jones,  arrived  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.    He  had  fought   under  the  flag  of  the 
Americans  against  his  own  country,  pretending  a 
wonderful  love  of  liberty  and  republicanism ;  but 
after  that  struggle  was  over  he  considered  that  the 
government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
not  suflficiently  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  him, 
and  he  now  came  to  offer  his  services  to  Catherine, 
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to  fight  under  the   flag  of  the  greatest  despot  in 
Europe  against  the  Turks  or  any  other  enemy 
whatsoever — provided  only  he  got  rank  and  good 
pay.     Catherine,  who  had  been  led  to  entertain 
the  most  extravagant  notions  of  his  nautical  skill 
and  bravery,  promoted  him  at  once  to  the  rank  of 
an  admiral,  and  sent  him  down  to  Cronstadt  to 
take  the  command  of  the  fleet.     At  the  end  of  the 
American  war  a  considerable  number   of  young 
English  officers,  destitute  of  patronage,  and  seeing 
no  hope  of  employment  or  promotion  at  home,  had 
been  induced  to  enter  the  Russian  service.     Some 
of  these  had  soon  retired  in  disgust ;   but  from 
"sixty  to  seventy  remained,  and,  after  rendering 
most  important  assistance  in  training  the  Russian 
crews,  were  still  serving  on  board  the  fleet.     As 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  appointment  of  Paul 
Jones  these  Englishmen  quitted  their  ships,  re* 
paired  m  a  body  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  laid  ^own 
their  commissions,  declaring  that  they  would  never 
serve  either  under  or  with  a  pirate,  traitor,  and  rene- 
gade.    Catherine,  accustomed  to  slavish  obedience 
from  her  own  subjects,  was  startled  and  exaspe- 
rated;  but  she   scarcely  dared    to    knout  these 
Englishmen  or  to  send  them  to  Siberia;  and  if  she 
should  lose  their  essential  services  her  ships  of  the 
line  and  frigates  would  be  little  worth.    She  there- 
fore subdued  her  pride  and  her  resentment,  sent 
the  Englishmen  back  to  Cronstadt,  with  assurances 
that  Greig  should  still  command  them,  and  hur- 
ried off  Paul  Jones  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
to  serve  under  Nassau  at  the  siege  of  Oczakoff, 
where  the  low-bred  ruffian  saw  by  far  the  strangest 
service  and  the  strangest  vessels  it  was  ever  his 
fate  to  see.     But  after  the  appearance  of  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  all  serious  thoughts  of  sending  the 
Baltic  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  were  given  up. 
Many  evils  were    thus  undoubtedly   spared  the 
Turks ;  but,  through  events  which  happened  very 
soon  after,  the  detention   of  her    fleet  at  home 
proved  the  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  that  could 
have  happened  to  the  czarina. 

Though  the  court  of  Stockholm  had  promised 
neutrality,  they  resented  a  long  series  of  humilia- 
tions, calamities,  and  spoliations,  and  were  eagerly 
looking  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance  and  re- 
prisal. Catherine  had  done  her  best  in  bribing  a 
portion  of  the  beggarly  and  corrupt  aristocracy  of 
Sweden,  who  acted  towards  her  as  so  many  of 
the  Scotch  nobility  had  done  towards  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth; but  since  the  revolution  of  1772  these 
Swedish  nobles  had  lost  their  power  and  their  in- 
fluence, and  had  scarcely  a  voice  in  the  state.  The 
Russian  minister  at  Stockholm  contrived,  however, 
to  make  a  great  party,  and  to  set  on  foot  a  cabal 
or  plot  among  the  nobles,  who  only  wished  to  re- 
establish the  aristocratic  constitution,  which  the 
reigning  king  had  pulled  down  about  their  ears. 
These  Swedes,  who  called  themselves  patriots, 
were  ready  to  expose  their  country  to  its  most 
powerful  and  worst  enemy — ^to  lay  it  prostrate  be- 
fore the  ukases  of  Catherine,  provided  only  they 
should  be  enabled  to  humble  their  king,  and  re- 


erect  their  old  oligarchy,  which  had  been  selfish, 
low-spirited,  disgraceful  alike  to  nobility,  king,  and 
people,  to  every  one  that  bore  the  name  of  Swede, 
The  almost  absolute  government  which  had  been 
raised  on  their  fall  was  in  every  way  preferable 
to  their  old  constitution.     While  the  king  was 
incensed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Russian  intrigues 
in  his  own  capital  he  received  overtures  from  Con- 
stantinople, promising  numerous  advantages  if  he 
would  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic. 
As  the  constant  enemy  of  Russia,  the  sultan  was 
regarded  as  the  natural  friend  of  Sweden ;  there 
were  ancient  alliances  between  the  two  powers,  and 
ever  since  the  day  when  Charles  XII.,  flying  be- 
fore the  Czar  Peter,   sought  refuge  among  the 
Turks  at  Bender,  the  popular  traditions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Swedish  people  had  been  highly  favour- 
able to  the  Ottomans.  Moreover,  a  brave  and  most 
martial  people  could  not  see  the  most  fertile  terri- 
tories of  the  old  Swedish  monarchy  occupied  by 
the  Russians  without  an  ardent  desire  of  recover- 
ing them  by  force  of  arms,  or  through  the  chances 
of  war,  by  which  the  czars  and  czarinas  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  them.     The  flower  of  the 
Russian  army  was  engaged  far  away  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Turkey.     One  victory  over  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  might  possibly  enable  the  Swedes 
to  regain  Finland,  or  to  dictate  their  own  terms  in 
St.  Petersburgh;   while  anything  like  a  demon- 
stration, made  in  time  and  with  spirit,  might  in- 
duce the  empress  to  recall  part  of  her  troops  from 
the  Turkish  war.     The  Swedish  government  was 
hampered  and  checked  by  its  poverty ;  but  a  Spa- 
nish ship  passed  the  Sound,  ascended  the  Baltic, 
and  landed  at  Stockholm  some  chests  well  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  which  the  sultan  had  sent 
round  from  the  Levant.     The  total  amount  was 
estimated  at  about  400,000/.  sterling — ^a  large  sum 
for  a  country  so  poor  as  Sweden.     The  Swedish 
fleet  was  got  ready  for  sea  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  the  army  was  recruited.     To  quiet  the  jea- 
lousies of  his  neighbour  the  King  of  Denmark,  his 
Swedish  majesty  gave  out  that  he  was  merely  put- 
ting  himself  in  a  state  of  defence,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  formidable  appearance 
of  tlie  Russian  fleet,  and  by  the  vast  preparations 
making  by  the  czarina.     "  Could  one  have  be- 
lieved," said  the  witty  Prince  de  Ligne,  "  that  this 
crazy  old  Ottoman  empire  would  have  been  so 
near  placing  the  empire  of  Russia  in  the  saddest 
state  ?   The  plan  of  the  Turks  was  a  very  fine  one, 
for  if  the  King  of  Sweden  had  commenced  his  at- 
tack three  weeks  sooner  or  three  weeks  later,  and 
if  the  capitan-pasha  had  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  wretched  flotilla  in  the  Liman,  the  king  might 
have  gone  to  Petersburgh  and  the  pasha  to  Cher- 
son."     And,  if  England  and  Spain  had  not  stayed 
the  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  the  first  of  these  journeys 
might  have  been  made,  as  there  was  little  or  no- 
thing except  that  fleet  between  his  Swedish  ma- 
jesty and  the  Russian  capital.     It  was  otherwise 
meant,   but  Pitt's  cautious  half-measures  did,  in 
reality,  more  good  to  Russia,  and  more  harm  to 
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carnage  had  ceased.     The  Russians  gave  all  the 
honour  to  St.  Nicholas ;  and  as  soon  as  the  news 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  an  unusually  grand  Te 
Deum  was  ordered  to  be  sung.    A  few  more  such 
sieges  would  have    ruined    the    Russian    army. 
Though  OczakofF  remained  to  her,  Catherine  was 
discontented  and  irritated.   She  had  been  thwarted 
in  her  campaign  by  powers  she  could  not  reach, 
and  by  one  in  particular,  which,  if  it  had  thought 
proper  to  put  forth  its  strength  and  enter  into  the 
war  as  the  ally  of  Turkey,  might  not  only  have 
saved  Oczakoff,  and  caused  the  utter  annihilation 
of  Potemkin  and  his  army,  but  might  also  have 
destroyed  the  whole  navy  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.     The  domineering  inso- 
lence of  many  years  might  have  been  chastised  by 
one  memorable  blow ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  of  no  uncommon  exertion  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  Russia  might  have  been  put  back  and 
curbed  for  many  a  year  to  come.     It  did  not  suit 
the  temper  of  George  III.  and  his  present  minis- 
ters to  take  such  a  decisive  step ;  but,  nevertheless, 
England,  without  entering  on  the  war,  thought  to 
render  some  very  important  services  to  the  Turks, 
as  did  also  the  court  of  Spain,  who  received  an 
ambassador  from  the  sultan,  and  promised  to  man 
their  fleet  in  order  to  [prevent  the  Baltic  fleet  of 
the  empress  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
if  they  should  attempt  it.     It  was  the  empress's 
design  to  send  the  whole  of  her  naval  force,  with 
an  army  embarked  in  transports,  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean'and  Archipelago,  to  revolutionize  Egypt  or 
Greece,  or  both,  to  seize  upon  Candia  and  the 
fairest  of  the  Greek  islands,  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  blockade,  if  it 
should  be  found  impossible  to  force,  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles.     Her  emissaries  had  excited  the 
Montenegrins  to  a  fresh  insurrection ;  the  Greeks, 
forgetting  how  shamefully  they  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  Russians  in  the  preceding  war,  were  ready 
to  rise  upon  the  Turks ;  and  in  Egypt  the  Mame- 
luke beys,  who  had  only  recently  been  subdued  by 
the  capitan-pasha,  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
join  the  empress,  or  Satan  himself,  in  order  to 
recover  what  they  had  lost,  and  gratify  their  re- 
venge.    Eighteen  sail-of-the-line  and  a  swarm  of 
frigates  and  small  ships  of  war  were  got  ready  at 
the  head  of  the  Baltic  early  in  the  spring  of  1788, 
before  Potemkin  collected  his  array  on  the  Bog. 
The  command  was  confided  to  Admiral  Greig,  a 
Scotsman,  who  had  served  under  Elphinstone  and 
Orloff  in  the  famous  battle  of  Chesmt^.     Contracts 
were  entered  into  with  English  merchants  for  the 
furnishing  eighteen  large  British  ships  of  400 
tons  and  upwards,  which  were  to  be  armed  and 
to  serve  for  the  transport  of  the  troops,  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  stores.   At  the  same  time  crimps 
were  employed  in  engaging  English   seanaen  to 
serve  on  board  this  grand  fleet.     But  Pitt  could 
not  forget  the  damage  done  to  trade,  and  the  fright- 
ful state  into  which  the  Mediterranean  was  thrown, 
by  the  Russian  fleet  in  1772-3;    nor  could  he 
overlook  the   fact  that  Lord  North's  impolitic 
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acquiescence  on  that  occasion  had  been  followed 
by  the  armed  neutrality  and  by  several  insults  and 
attempted  injuries   on  the  part  of  Russia,  both 
during  the  American  war  and  since  that  period  of 
disaster.   Indeed,  Catherine,  considering  the  great- 
ness of  our  naval  power  and  the  littleness  and  raw- 
ness of  her  own,  had  been  unwisely  haughty  and 
flippant  towards  the  British  government :  she  had 
declared  herself  hostile  on  many  occasions  to  our 
trade  and  flag,  and,  even  at  the  moment  when  a 
signal  communicated  from  the  admiralty  to  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth  was  enough  to  defeat  her 
great  project,  she  had  arrogantly  refused  to  renew 
the  old  commercial  treaties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    She  afterwards  said  that,  if  she  had  grati- 
fied us  in  our  mercantile  pursuits,  she  would  have 
been  allowed  to  send  round  her  fleet  and  make 
wars  and  revolutions  in  the  Mediterranean  at  her 
pleasure ;  but  we  believe,  without  attributing  too 
much  greatness  and  spirit  to  Pitt,  that  he  would 
not,  upon  any  paltry   conditions,  have  permitted 
a  repetition  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  or  1772-3, 
nor  have  made  England  stand  by  a  quiet  specta- 
tress while  Russia  established  a  maritime  influence 
in  the  Archipelago,  and  thereby  dismembered  the 
Ottoman  empire.     If  there  were  any  predilections 
in  favour  of  the  autocratess  the^  were  nourished 
rather  by  Fox  than  by  Pitt.     From  France  she 
had  nothing  to  expect  but  enmity;  for  nothing  but 
^the  deplorable  state  of  her  finances  and  the  preci- 
pitate steps  of  the  revolution  prevented  the  French 
court  from  succouring  their  ancient  ally  the  sultan : 
but  Catherine  applied  to  all  the  other  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  for  assistance,  or  at  least  for  a 
tacit  acquiescence  in  her  scheme.     In  Holland,  as 
the  stadtholder  had  been  reinstated,  the  will  and 
voice  of  England  prevailed  over  her  diplomacies, 
and  she  was  refused  any  Dutch  ships  or  Dutch 
seamen.     Sweden  would  promise  no  more  than  to 
remain  neutral — a  promise  not  intended  to  be 
kept — and  strict    orders    were    issued    that    no 
Swedish  ships  or  seamen  should  join  the  Russian 
expedition.     Denmark  was  more  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  czarina,  but  she  wished  to  avoid 
committing  herself  until  it  should  be  known  in 
what  light  Great  Britain  would  regard  the  arma- 
ment   collecting    in  the    Baltic.      The   London 
Gazette  soon  gave  the  fiat  by  prohibiting  British 
seamen  from  entering  into  any  foreign  service; 
and  this  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  a  notice 
to  the  contractors  for  English  shipping  that  they 
must  renounce  their  engagements ;  that  the  ships 
would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed ;  and  that  go- 
vernment was  determined  to  maintain  the  strictest 
neutrality.     About  the  same  time  that  noted  pri- 
vateer or  pirate,  Paul  Jones,  arrived  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.    He  had  fought  under  the  flag  of  the 
Americans  against  his  own  country,  pretending  a 
wonderful  love  of  liberty  and  republicanism ;  but 
after  that  struggle  was  over  he  considered  that  the 
government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
not  sufficiently  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  him, 
and  he  now  came  to  offer  his  services  to  Catherine, 
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to  fight  under  the  flag  of  the  greatest  despot  in 
Europe  against  the  Turks  or  any  other  enemy 
whatsoever — provided  only  he  got  rank  and  good 
pay.  Catherine,  who  had  been  led  to  entertain 
the  most  extravagant  notions  of  his  nautical  skill 
and  bravery,  promoted  him  at  once  to  the  rank  of 
an  admiral,  and  sent  him  down  to  Cronstadt  to 
take  the  command  of  the  fleet.  At  the  end  of  the 
American  war  a  considerable  number  of  young 
English  officers,  destitute  of  patronage,  and  seeing 
no  hope  of  employment  or  promotion  at  home,  had 
been  induced  to  enter  the  Russian  service.  Some 
of  these  had  soon  retired  in  disgust;  but  from 
'sixty  to  seventy  remaiued,  and,  after  rendering 
most  important  assistance  in  training  the  Russian 
crews,  were  still  serving  on  board  the  fleet.  As 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  appointment  of  Paul 
Jones  these  Englishmen  quitted  their  ships,  re- 
paired m  a  body  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  laid  4own 
their  commissions,  declaring  that  they  would  never 
serve  either  under  or  with  a  pirate,  traitor,  and  rene- 
gade. Catherine,  accustomed  to  slavish  obedience 
from  her  own  subjects,  was  startled  and  exaspe- 
rated; but  she  scarcely  dared  to  knout  these 
Englishmen  or  to  send  them  to  Siberia;  and  if  she 
should  lose  their  essential  services  her  ships  of  the 
line  and  frigates  would  be  little  worth.  She  there- 
fore subdued  her  pride  and  her  resentment,  sent 
the  Englishmen  back  to  Cronstadt,  with  assurances 
that  Greig  should  still  command  them,  and  hur- 
ried off  Paul  Jones  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
to  serve  under  Nassau  at  the  siege  of  Oczakoff, 
where  the  low-bred  ruffian  saw  by  far  the  strangest 
service  and  the  strangest  vessels  it  was  ever  his 
fate  to  see.  But  after  the  appearance  of  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  all  serious  thoughts  of  sending  the 
Baltic  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  were  given  up. 
Many  evils  were  thus  undoubtedly  spared  the 
Turks ;  but,  through  events  which  happened  very 
soon  after,  the  detention  of  her  fleet  at  home 
proved  the  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  that  could 
have  happened  to  the  czarina. 

Though  the  court  of  Stockholm  had  promised 
neutrality,  they  resented  a  long  series  of  humiliar 
tions,  calamities,  and  spoliations,  and  were  eagerly 
lookuig  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance  and  re- 
prisal. Catherine  had  done  her  best  in  bribing  a 
portion  of  the  beggarly  and  corrupt  aristocracy  of 
Sweden,  who  acted  towards  her  as  so  many  of 
the  Scotch  nobility  had  done  towards  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth; but  since  the  revolution  of  1112  these 
Swedish  nobles  had  lost  their  power  and  their  in- 
fluence, and  had  scarcely  a  voice  in  the  state.  The 
Russian  minister  at  Stockholm  contrived,  however, 
to  make  a  greajt  party,  and  to  set  on  foot  a  cabal 
or  plot  among  the  nobles,  who  only  wished  to  re- 
establish the  aristocratic  constitution,  which  the 
reigning  king  had  pulled  down  about  their  ears. 
These  Swedes,  who  called  themselves  patriots, 
were  ready  to  expose  their  country  to  its  most 
powerful  and  worst  enemy — ^to  lay  it  prostrate  be- 
fore the  ukases  of  Catherine,  provided  only  they 
should  be  enabled  to  humble  their  king^  and  re- 


erect  their  old  oligarchy,  which  had  been  selfish, 
low-spirited,  disgraceful  alike  to  nobility,  king,  and 
people,  to  every  one  that  bore  the  name  of  Swede, 
The  almost  absolute  government  which  had  been 
raised  on  their  fall  was  in  every  way  preferable 
to   their  old  constitution.     While  the  king  was 
incensed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Russian  intrigues 
in  his  own  capital  he  received  overtures  from  Con- 
stantinople, promising  numerous  advantages  if  he 
would  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic. 
As  the  constant  enemy  of  Russia,  the  sultan  was 
regarded  as  the  natural  friend  of  Sweden ;  there 
were  ancient  alliances  between  the  two  powers,  and 
ever  since  the  day  when  Charles  XIL,  flying  be- 
fore the  Czar  Peter,  sought  refuge  among  the 
Turks  at  Bender,  the  popular  traditions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Swedish  people  had  been  highly  favour- 
able to  the  Ottomans.  Moreover,  a  brave  and  most 
martial  people  could  not  see  the  most  fertile  terri- 
tories of  the  old  Swedish  monarchy  occupied  by 
the  Russians  without  an  ardent  desire  of  recover- 
ing them  by  force  of  arms,  or  through  the  chances 
of  war,  by  which  the  czars  and  czarinas  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  them.     The  flower  of  the 
Russian  army  was  engaged  far  away  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Turkey.     One  victory  over  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  might  possibly  enable  the  Swedes 
to  regain  Finland,  or  to  dictate  their  own  terms  in 
St.  Petersburgh;   while  anything  like  a  demon- 
stration, made  in  time  and  with  spirit,  might  in- 
duce the  empress  to  recall  part  of  her  troops  from 
the  Turkish  war.     The  Swedish  government  was 
hampered  and  checked  by  its  poverty;  but  a  Spa- 
nish ship  paased  the  Sound,  ascended  the  Baltic, 
and  landed  at  Stockholm  some  chests  well  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  which  the  sultan  had  sent 
round  from  the  Levant.     The  total  amount  was 
estimated  at  about  400,000/.  sterling — a  large  sum 
for  a  country  so  poor  as  Sweden.     The  Swedish 
fleet  was  got  ready  for  sea  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  the  army  was  recruited.     To  quiet  the  jea- 
lousies of  his  neighbour  the  King  of  Denmark,  his 
Swedish  majesty  gave  out  that  he  was  merely  put- 
ting himself  in  a  state  of  defence,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  formidable  appearance 
of  tlie  Russian  fleet,  and  by  the  vast  preparations 
making  by  the  czarina.     '^  Could  one  have  be- 
lieved," said  the  witty  Prince  de  Ligne,  "  that  this 
crazy  old  Ottoman  empire  would  have  been  so 
near  placing  the  empire  of  Russia  in  the  saddest 
state  ?   The  plan  of  the  Turks  was  a  very  fine  one, 
for  if  the  King  of  Sweden  had  commenced  his  at- 
tack three  weeks  sooner  or  three  weeks  later,  and 
if  the  capitan-pasha  had  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  wretched  flotilla  in  the  Liman,  the  king  might 
have  gone  to  Petersburgh  and  the  pasha  to  Cher- 
son."    And,  if  England  and  Spain  had  not  stayed 
the  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  the  first  of  these  journeys 
might  have  been  made,  as  there  was  little  or  no- 
thing except  that  fleet  between  his  Swedish  ma- 
jesty and  the  Russian  capital.     It  was  otherwise 
meant,   but  Pitt's  cautious  half-measures  did,  in 
reality,  more  good  to  Russia,  and  more  harm  to 
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those  who  were  struggling  with  her,  than  almost 
anything  else  that  could  have  been  done.  In  the 
month  of  June  Gustavus,  with  the  van  of  his  army, 
marched  into  Finland.  He  took  several  towns,  the 
people  declared  for  him,  and  the  Russians  were 
driven  from  the  field.  At  the  same  time  his  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  Suderroania,  took  the  command 
of  the  Swedish  fleet;  and,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line  and  ten  frigates,  appeared  off  Cronstadt.  Pe- 
tersburgh  was  thrown  into  extreme  alarm  and 
confusion ;  but,  instead  of  Tenturing  into  the  Neva, 
the  Swedes  bore  away  in  quest  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
which  was  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  On 
the  17th  of  July,  whilst  cruising  in  the  Narrows  of 
Kalkbaden,  in  very  foggy  weather,  the  duke  heard 
several  guns  fired  to  windward;  and,  soon  after, 
the  Russian  fleet,  commanded  by  Greig,  was  seen 
advancing  through  the  fog  with  both  wind  and 
current  in  their  favour.  The  Swedes  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  get  the  weather-gage,  and  were  obliged 
to  form  their  line  of  battle  to  leeward.  They  had 
with  them  all  their  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  but  only 
£ve  of  their  frigates  were  at  hand.  The  Russians 
had  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  six  or  seven  frigates, 
and  two  bomb-ketches:  their  ships  of  the  line 
were  much  larger  than  the  Swedes,  and  their  num- 
ber of  guns  and  weight  of  metal  greater  by  nearly 
a  third.  The  largest  ship  under  the  Duke  of  Su- 
dermania  was  a  74 :  he  had  three  68-gun  ships, 
but  all  the  rest  were  of  60  gups.  Greig  had  one 
ship  carrying  108  guns,  eight  ships  carrying  74 
guns,  and  all  the  rest  were  of  66  guns.  The  action 
began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
maintained  with  the  greatest  fury  until  night,  when 
the  hostile  fleets  fell  asunder,  about  equally  crippled 
and  damaged,  and  with  a  terrible  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Admiral  Greig  declared  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  fight  better  maintained  than  this 
was  on  both  sides.  Both  Swedes  and  Russians 
claimed  the  victory;  but  the  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary affair  certainly  ended  in  a  drawn  battle, 
or,  if  there  were  any  slight  advantage,  it  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Swedes,  whose  force  was  so  inferior. 
A  Russian  74  struck  to  the  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
and  was  taken ;  and  a  Swedish  68,  with  300  killed 
and  wounded  on  board,  was  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians.* The  engagement  proved  that  the  lessons 
of  Greig  and  the  other  British  officers  had  not  been 
thrown  away,  and  that  the  Russians  were  rapidly 
improving  as  sailors.  Catherine  wrote  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Greig  with  her  own  hand,  and  gave  him 
a  round  sum  of  money  and  a  good  estate  in  Livo- 
nia ;  and  Petersburgh,  from  a  state  of  alarm  and 
depression,  rose  to  triumph  and  exultation. 

There  were  very  soon  other  apparent  causes  for 
all  this  joy,  for  Gustavus,  who  was  advancing  as 
a  conqueror  through  Finland,  was  obliged  to  halt 
and  turn  back  by  treachery  and  disaffection  in  his 
ofwn  camp.  He  had  prepared  his  brave,  well- 
disciplined,  and  well-appointed  troops  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  city  of  Fredericksham,  the  capture  of 

*  Dispatches  of  Ui«  Duke  of  Sudonnauia  and  Admiral  Greig,  com- 
pared. 


which  might  have  opened  to  him  the  road  to  the 
capital  of  Russia,  when  several  of  his  principal  of- 
ficers— men  of  the  noblest  families,  whose  nobility 
had  been  worse  than  plebeianized  by  Russian  gold 
— ^refused  to  lead  on  the  troops  to  the  attack  or  to 
march  beyond  Finland,  alleging  as  an  excuse  for 
this  most  unexpected  conduct  that  the  war  had  been 
undertaken  without  the  consent  of  the  Swedish 
states,  and  was  being  conducted  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.*     In  vain 
the  king  remonstrated,  and  in  vain  he  sent  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  malcontents  under   an 
arrest  to  Stockholm;  he  found  that  the  disaffec- 
tion was  universal  among  his  officers,  and  that 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  march  back  to 
his  capital.     Apparently  before  he  reached  Stock- 
holm,he  received  intelligence  that  his  loving  cousin, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  urged  on  by  Catherine's 
subsidies  and  very  prevailing  diplomacy,  had  fitted 
out  a  great  armament,  which  was  invading  the 
southern  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  Sweden, 
from  the  side  of  Norway.     He  had  no  army  with 
him :  the  greater  part  of  the  35,000  men,  at  whose 
head  he  had  recently  marched  in  the  direction  of 
Petersburgh,  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the 
rest  remained  on  the  borders  of  Finland,  under  the 
command  of  his  second  brother,  the  Duke  of  Ostro- 
gothia.     He  issued  a  spirited  proclamation  to  his 
people,  and  flew  to  the  bold  miners  and  moun- 
taineers of  Dalecarlia,  whose  valour  had  first  placed 
his  family  on  the  throne,  and  whose  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  dynasty  of  Gustavus  Vasa  was 
unabated.     These  braye  men  armed  as  best  they 
could,  and  followed  their  king.     In  the  mean  time 
the  Danes,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
had  found  little  or  no  resistance.    They  had  gained 
possession  of  Stronstad  and  Uddewalla,  had  crossed 
the  river  Gotha,  and  were  within  sight  of  Gothen- 
burg, the  principal  commercial  town  of  Sweden. 
That  important  and  almost  defenceless  place  was 
on  the  point  of  capitulating  when  Gustavus  and  his 
Dalecarlians,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  town.     There  was  no  longer  any 
talk  of  capitulation ;  but  the  means  of  defence  were 
still  80  defective  as  to  render  the  situation  of  the 
king  very  precarious.     But  at  this  moment  the 
peremptory  voice  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  well 
delivered  by  our  ambassador  at  the  Danish  court, 
put  an  end  to  the  danger  of  his  Swedish  majesty 
and  his  good  city  of  Gothenburg.     Mr.  Elliot  told 

*  Catherine,  irho  liad  so  delicate  a  trgard  for  courtitntional  riglits 
and  national  libertiet,  had  introduced  these  queations  into  her  oone- 
•poDdeoee  and  manifestoes.  When  QustaTiis  was  preparing  hi 
armament  her  ambu«ador  presented  a  note,  not  to  the  kmg,  but  1 


the  Swedbh  ministry,  and  ti-hich  scarcely  noticed  his  majestv  at  all, 
except  to  accuse  him  of  ireacheruui  and  unfair  dealing.  In  the  note 
the  greatest  good-will  was  expressed  towards  the  states  and  the  people 
of  Sweden.  Gustavus  ordered  the  ambassador  to  quit  his  donmloaB, 
and  presented  a  circular  note  to  the  ministers  of  oUier  powen  at  his 
court,  in  which  he  indignnnUy  complaiued  of  the  attempt  i«i^  Iq 
distinguish  between  him  and  his  nation,  and  of  the  system  so  long 
pursued  by  Russia  to  undermine  his  throne  by  sowing  disaensioBs  in 
his  coontrv.  When  he  entered  Finland  with  his  army  the  cxsrioa, 
in  her  declaxatkm  of  war  against  him,  Inserted  a  clause  to  remind  the 
Swedes  that  their  king  teas  hotmd  bff  a  aoUmn  omititvtiiomal  oosmect 
not  to  engage  mamff  war  MrithmU  the  amtemt  of  the  Steedish  Diet;  tod 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  would  be  responsible  to  God.  to  the  world,  sad 
to  hii  own  subjects,  for  all  the  calamities  to  which  his  ambition  and 
iujusiioe  might  give  rise. 
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the  crown  prince,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Princess  Matilda  of  England,  who  was  ruling  in 
the  name  of  his  insane  or  imbecile  father,  that 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland  had  united  in 
a  treaty  of  mutual  alliance,  and  were  determined 
to  act  as  mediators;  that  a  Prussian  army  was 
ready  to  enter  Holstein,  and  that  an  English  fleet 
would  sail  for  the  Baltic,  unless  the  Danes  imme- 
diately ceased  their  hostilities,  and  quitted  the  ter« 
ritories  of  the  King  of  Sweden ;  and,  under  the 
dictation  of  the  British  ambassador,  an  armistice 
was  concluded,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  retired 
with  his  Danes  into  Norway.  The  war  between 
Sweden  and  Russia  was  left  to  itself.  The  Duke 
of  Sudermania  had  found  himself  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  the  fortified  harbour  of  Sueaborg ;  and  the 
Russian  fleet  rode  masters  of  all  the  seas  within 
the  Sound,  until  the  annual  freezing  of  the  Baltic 
obliged  them  to  go  into  port.  All  hostilities  were 
interrupted  by  the  dreadful  winter;  but  there  was 
no  truce  or  intermission  to  Catherine's  intrigues 
with  the  disaflected  and  corrupt  Swedish  nobles. 

Late  in  the  autumn  the  Emperor  Joseph  re- 
turned to  Vienna  in  a  wretched  state  of  health. 
The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  Turkish  cam- 
paign, his  bitter  disappointment,  and  a  malaria,  or 
marsh  fever,  had  completely  undermined  his  weak 
constitution,  and  he  never  again  enjoyed  a  day's 
health.     He  was,  however,  induced  by  Catherine 
to  reject  pacific  overtures  which  were  made  to  him 
by  the  sultan,  and  to  continue  the  joint  war  against 
Turkey.     Before  the  winter  was  well  over,  new 
levies  of  troops  were  marched  towards  the  Turkish 
frontiers,  to  supply  the  places  of  the  veterans  who 
had  perished  in  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn. 
Fortunately  for  those  whose  lives  and  military  cha- 
racter were  concerned,  the  emperor's  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  the 
army  was  thus  freed  from  his  perpetual  and  inju- 
dicious interference  in  all  its  movements,  and  in 
every  one  of  its  departments.    The  chief  command 
was  given  to  old  Marshal  Haddick,  with  the  witty 
Prince  de  Ligne  for  his  second.     The  Prince  of 
Saxe  Cobourg  was  intrusted  with  the  corps  on  the 
frontiers  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  was  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  invincible  Suvaroff,  whom 
Catherine  had  detached  in  that  direction  with  a 
strong  division  of  Russians.     The  Prince  of  Ho- 
henlohe  took  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army  on 
the  frontiers  of  Transylvania;   and  old  Marshal 
Laudohn  commanded  on  the  side  of  Croatia.    Col- 
lectively, all  these  corps  d^armee  exceeded  150,000 
men.     The  most  famed  of  the  generals  ( Haddick 
and  Laudohn)  were  so  very  aged  and  infirm  that 
they  could  scarcely  sit  on  horseback.     The  cam- 
paign was,  however,  on  the  whole,  successfiil,  if 
not  brilliant.     The  Turks  were  discouraged  and 
distracted  by  a  great  variety  of  causes.     The  loss 
of  OczakafF,  after  so  long  and  gallant  a  defence,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Russian  army  was  on 
the  verge  of  despair  and  destruction,  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  powder  magazine,  filled  their  minds 
with  superstitious  forebodings.    ITie  hard  service 


they  had  undergone,  and  the  inclement  winter 
which  had  followed,  had  proved  fatal  to  a  vast 
number  of  their  troops,  who  had  been  brought 
over  from  the  warm  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had 
killed  or  rendered  useless  many  thousands  of  their 
horses.     There  was  a  scarcity  of  money  and  pro- 
visions even  in  the  capital ;  but  in  the  provinces 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  war,  there  was  deso- 
lation and  absolute  famine.    The  turbulent  janis- 
saries and  mob  of  Constantinople  attributed  most 
of  these  misfortunes  to  their  ministers  and  generals. 
They  made  dreadful  riots,  committed  many  mur- 
ders, and  would  have  torn  the  grand  vizier  to 
pieces,  but  for  his  opportune  absence  from  the 
capital,  and  the  firmness  and  prudence  of  the 
sultan,  Abdul  Hamet,  who,  for  a  Turk,  was  both  a 
wise  and  a  good  prince.     But  on  the  "Ith  of  April 
(1789),  before  the  campaign  had  well  begun,  poor 
Abdul  Hamet  fell  down  in  a  fit  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  and  died  that  night  or  the  follow- 
ing morning.     His  nephew  and  successor,  Selim, 
was  young,  rash,  and  wholly  inexperienced,  with 
an  unfortunate  turn  for  precipitating  changes  and 
reforms,  and  an  impolitic  disregard  of  the  feelings 
and  superstitions  of  the  Turks.     The  Ottoman 
empire  seemed  doomed;  and  about  this  time  an 
old  and  most  mischievous  prophecy  that  the  empire 
of  the  faithful  was  to  be  broken  up  by  a  yellow- 
haired,  unclean  race  of  Ghiaurs  from  beyond  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Bog,  was  revived  and  industri- 
ously propagated  among  the  Turks.     Selim,  who 
began  his  reign  by  altering  the  whole  scheme  of 
government,  and  undoing  nearly  everything   his 
uncle  had  done,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  enemies  of 
the  grand  vizier,  whose  greatest  crime  was  his  re- 
puted wealth;   for  Yussuf  Pasha's  treasure  was 
said  to  amount  to   several  millions  of  Turkish 
piastres.     He  was  seized  at  the  head  of  his  army 
at  Rutschuk,  on  the  Danube,  and  hastily  conveyed 
to  Constantinople.     There  he  was  deprived  of  his 
treasure  and  all  his  property,  and  sentenced  to 
perpetual  banishment  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor; 
but  he  had  not  gone  &r  on  his  sad  journey  ere  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  Bostanji-bachi,  who  took  off 
his  head,  and  carried  it  back  to  the  seraglio  gate  in 
Constantinople.     Other  pashas,  emirs,  and  effendis 
were  disgraced,  plundered,  beheaded,  or  exiled; 
and  a  new  set  of  men,  and  an  entirely  new  faction, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  in  command 
of  the  armies  in  the  field.    The  late  sultan  and 
grand  vizier  had  acted  on  the  offensive  against  the 
AustriauB,  and  on  the  defensive  against  the  Russians; 
but  now  Selim  and  his  new  vizier  changed  the  plan 
of  the  war,  and  determined  to  act  offensively  against 
the  Russians,  and  defensively  against  the  Austrians* 
Old  Marshal  Haddick  did  very  little  on  the  frontier 
of  Transylvania;  but  Laudohn,  advancing  from 
the  side  of  Croatia,  drove  the  garrison,  by  a  heavy 
cannonade  and  bombardment,  out  of  Turkish  Gra- 
diska,  and  took  possession  of  that  town  and  fortress. 
Laudohn  then  prepared  for  the  siege  of  Belgrade, 
to  which  Gradiska  was  a  kind  of  outwork.     He 
gained,  without  opposition,  the  heights  of  Dcdina, 
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near  Belgrade,  and  there  encamped,  having  the 
full  command  of  the  old  lines  of  circumvaliation 
constructed  by  Prince  Eugene  in  the  far-famed 
Biege  of  1717.  These  lines  were  of  the  greatest 
use,  the  Turks,  with  their  wonted  indolence,  having 
neglected  to  level  and  destroy  them.  In  fact,  half 
the  work  of  the  besiegers  was  done  ready  to  their 
hands.  In  the  mean  while  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  penetrated  into  Wallachia,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  seraskier  pasha,  who 
lost  an  immense  number  of  men,  and  all  his  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  magazines.  Favoured  by  the 
Greeks  of  those  provinces,  and  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  population,  who  were  Christians  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Austrians  easily  overran 
the  greater  part  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
Being  joined  by  Suvaroff  and  his  Russians,  the 
Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  attacked  the  grand  army 
under  the  new  grand  vizier  at  Martinitzi,  in 
Wallachia,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  gained, 
w'ith  very  little  loss,  a  most  signal  and  complete 
victory.  The  janissaries  and  the  other  undisci- 
plined infantry  could  not  stand  against  the  serried 
ranks  and  solid  columns  of  Austrian  and  Russian 
foot;  their  cavalry  could  make  no  impression; 
their  artillery  was  so  unskilfully  served  as  to  be 
little  better  than  useless;  some  were  cut  down  and 
slaughtered  in  heaps  on  the  field,  many  more 
cruelly  butchered  in  their  flight.  The  vizier  paid 
for  his  folly  in  risking  a  general  battle  with  the 
loss  of  his  head,  which  was  sent  to  fill  the  same 
niche,  by  the  side  of  the  seraglio  gate,  which  had 
been  so  recently  occupied  by  the  head  of  bis  wiser 
and  more  skilful  predecessor.  The  grand  army  of 
the  Turks  was  annihilated  or  scattered  without 
artillery  or  any  of  the  materials  of  war  by  this  one 
terrible  battle ;  but  another  army  was  collected  on 
the  sloj)e  of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  at  the  re- 
doubted pass  of  Schumla,  and  between  that  place 
and  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Shortly  after  5 
the  defeat  of  the  grand  vizier,  Osman  Pasha,  left 
without  succour,  was  reduced  to  extremities  in  Bel- 
grade. A  terrible  cannonade  and  bombardment 
on  the  29th  of  September  was  followed  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  30th  by  a  general  assault  on 
the  suburbs  and  outworks,  which  were  all  carried 
sword  in  hand.  The  body  of  the  place  was  then 
battered  by  heavy  artillery  brought  within  150 
yards  of  the  works ;  shells  and  red-hot  balls  were 
thrown  with  extraordinary  profiision ;  all  the  best 
houses  and  mosques  were  reduced  to  ruins;  the 
Turkish  guns  were  dismounted  on  nearly  all  the 
works,  and  two  mines  had  been  carried  under  the 
two  principal  bastions.  On  the  8th  of  October 
Osman  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms;  and 
Marshal  Laudohn  and  the  Prince  de  Ligne  took 
possession  of  Belgrade  for  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
On  the  northern  frontier  the  capitan  pasha,  who 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  army  destined 
to  oppose  the  Russians  under  Potemjkin,  grew 
weary  of  a  war  of  posts,  and  boldly  marched 
through  Bessarabia  to  fight  a  battle  for  the  relief 
of  Bender.     Potemkin,  with  whom  was  Repenin, 


had  been  greatly  reinforced  since  the  capture  of 
Oczakoff,  and,  though  very  different  accounts  were 
published*  at  Petersburgh,  it  appears  doubtful 
whether,  even  numerically,  the  Russians  were  not 
superior  to  the  Turks.  The  two  armies  met  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Bender — the  old  asylum  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden — at  a  place  called  Tabac, 
early  in  the  month  of  October.     The  capitan 

Easha,  though  nearly  fourscore,  was  as  brave  a« 
e  had  ever  been ;  and  as  he  had  been  a  very  for- 
tunate commander,  and  could  boast  of  numeroua 
brilliant  victories  and  successes,  his  followers  had 
great  confidence  in  his  lucky  star,  and  were  ani- 
mated by  his  high  spirit.    The  despondence  which 
had  been  common  everywhere  else  during   this 
fatal  campaign  was  not  visible  among  the  troops 
of  the  white-bearded  Hassan.     They  began   toe 
battle  as  if  confident  of  victory,  and  their  onset 
was  so  impetuous  and  terrible  as  really  to  have 
given  them  a  chance  of  it.     Even  when  repulsed 
by  the  solid  formation  of  the  Russian  infantry, 
and  mowed  down  by  their  tremendous  artillery, 
they  fought  on  and  scarcely  yielded  a  foot  of 
ground  for  several  hours.     But,  towards  evening, 
they  were  driven  back  pell-mell ;  horse  and  foot 
were  broken  and  dispersed ;  and  then  there  fol- 
lowed the  ordinary  consequences  of  defeat  to  an 
unskilful,  undisciplined  army  :  their  artillery,  am- 
munition, and  stores  were  lost,  and  the  scattered 
fugitives  wxre  cut  to  pieces  in  small,  helpless  par- 
ties.    Old  Hassan  tore  his  beard,  but  preserved 
his  life  and  his  liberty  by  the  speed  of  his  horse. 
On  the  following  morning,  excepting  the  heaps  of 
the  dead,  and  of  the  wounded  that  were  left  to  die 
on  the  field  without  any  surgical  aid,  or  without 
any  mercifiil  assistance  of  any  kind,   there  was 
scarcely  a  trace  to  be  seen  of  the  capitan  pasha's 
army.     Potemkin  then  sat  down  before  Bender. 
With  all  iheir  deplorable  stupidity,  with  all  their 
barbarism  and  their  vices — ^tnough  in  truth  they 
were  scarcely  more  barbarous,  and  in  many  points 
less  so  than  their  enemies,  who  possessed  only  that 
part  of  civilisation  which  enables  men  to  destroy 
their  fellow-creatures  with  most  effect — it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  indomitable  courage  and 
constant  fortitude  of  the  Turks.     The  garrison  of 
Bender  was  a  small  one ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
place  were  contemptible ;  after  the  destruction  of 
Hassan's  army  there  was  no  hope  of  succour  or 
relief  of  any  kind;  and  yet  the  place  was  defended 
almost  as  long  as  a  stone  stood  upon  another ; 
and  when  the  Russians,  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, got  possession  of  the  ruins,  it  was  not 
without  a  very  serious  loss  of  life.    Before  winter 
set  in  the  Russians  gained  possession  of  Bialogrod, 
or  Ackerman,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  of 
Kylia  Nova,  on  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube, and  of  several  other  places  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.    They  had  been  gradually  extend- 
ing their  frontier  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube; 
and  they  had  actually  reduced  every  important 
place  between  that  river  and  the  Bog  and  Dnie- 
per.    Some  trifling  combats  had  taken  place  on 
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the  Black  Sea  between  the  ships  of  the  capitan 
pasha  and  the  czarina's  flotilla  or  flotillas:  the 
Russians  here  felt  their  inferiority,  and  only 
escaped  destruction  by  running  into  mouths  of 
rivers,  or  to  other  shallows,  whither  the  Turkish 
ships  of  the  line  could  not  follow  them.  If  Ca- 
therine had  possessed  in  the  Black  Sea  a  fleet 
equal  to  that  which  she  had  in  the  Baltic,  the 
passage  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  its  then  contempt- 
ible batteries  and  fortifications,  might  have  been 
forced  with  little  difficulty  or  danger,  and  the 
proud  mosques  and  serais  that  stand  on  the  seven 
hills  of  Constantinople,  and  the  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard on  the  Golden  Horn,  with  all  the  shipping 
in  that  port,  might  have  been  bombarded,  battered, 
burned,  and  destroyed. 

The  Austrians  undertook  the  siege  of  Orsova 
soon  after  the  reduction  of  Belgrade;  but  the 
Turks  covered  and  maintained  their  works  with 
such  desperate  valour  that  the  besiegers  were 
checked  until  the  setting  in  of  winter  obliged  them 
to  suspend  operations  altogether.  After  a  mighty 
consumption  of  shells  and  red-hot  balls,  the 
Austrians '  raised  the  siege,  and  thus  caused  as 
much  disappointment  and  pain  as  the  capture  *of 
Belgrade  had  given  joy  and  satisfaction  to  their 
susceptible  and  fest-declining  emperor.  On  the 
side  of  Servia  they  retook  the  town  of  Cladova, 
which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  These  were  the  chief 
events  of  the  Turkish  war  in  1789. 

Ever  since  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  a  cer- 
tain Baron  de  Thorns,  formerly  Russian  consul  at 
Alexandria,  had  been  labouring  in  secret  to  excite 
the  Mameluke  beys  to  a  fresh  insurrection  against 
the  Porte.  He  had  been  a  principal  promoter  of  the 
former  Mameluke  rebellion  which  the  old  capitan 
pasha  had  quelled ;  and  he  was  now  provided  with 
money  and  with  ample  powers  from  the  czarina  to 
conclude  a  permanent  treaty  with  the  beys,  who 
were  to  enjoy  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  in  perpe- 
tuity, upon  condition  of  their  throwing  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  sultan,  and  placing  themselves 
tinder  the  protection  of  the  empress,  whose  fleets 
and  armies  were  to  be  ready  to  support  them. 
But  the  Russian  fleet  was  still  kept  in  the  Baltic 
by  the  hostility  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  On  his 
retum  to  his  capital  at  the  close  of  1188,  Gustavus, 
although  relieved  from  the  Danish  invasion,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  cabals,  intrigues,  and  diffi- 
culties of  almost  every  kind.  The  nobility  seemed 
set  against  him  as  one  man;  the  army  left  in 
Finland  had  despised  his  authority,  and  had  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  Russians  without  his  con- 
sent and  even  without  his  knowledge.  Confident, 
however,  in  the  steady  attachment  of  the  Swedish 
people,  Gustavus  summoned  a  diet  to  meet  in 
Stockholm.  The  northern  liberty  had  taken 
various  forms.  In  Sweden  it  exhibited  itself  in 
four  separate  orders,  sitting  in  distinct  houses  or 
chambers.  Before  these  four  orders  assembled, 
the  king  had  consulted  with  the  magistrates  and 
princip^  citizens  of  his  capital:  he  had  explained 


to  them  how  his  bright  hopes  had  been  blighted 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  and  by 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  officers,  and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  them  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  sovereign  would  ever  be  able  to  govern  the 
kingdom  with  honour,  and  recover  all  it  had  lost, 
unless  some  material  alterations  were  made  in  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  hampered  the  royal 
prerogative  in  the  declaration  and  conduct  of  war. 
The  diet  of  the  states  assembled  on  the  26th  of 
January  (1189),  when  the  king  delivered  a  very 
long  speech  to  the  four  orders.     The  order  of 
nobles,  and  all  who  had  formerly  belonged  to,  or 
been  connected  with,  the  senate,  displayed  a  decided 
hostility  to  the  king.     They  began  by  accusing 
him  of  designs  against  the  constitution,  in  bringing 
into  the  capital,  without  their  consent,  some  of  the 
brave  Dalecarlians,  who  had  flown  to  arms  at  his 
call,  who  had  followed  him  to  Gothenburg  to  face 
the  Danish  invaders,  and  who  had  attended  him  to 
Stockholm.     The  nobles  pretended  that  the  pre- 
sence of  these  free  companies  overawed  their  deli- 
berations :  the  friends  of  the  king  affirmed  that, 
through  the  cabals  of  the  nobles  and  the  Russian- 
bought  disaffection  of  the  army,  his  majesty's  life 
would  scarcely  be  secure  without  the  faithful  Dale- 
carlians.    Several  of  the  nobles  absented  them- 
selves from  the  diet  for  many  days  ;  they  affected 
to  be  moved  only  by  a  delicate  regard  to  the  old 
constitution — which  was  eminently  a  bad  one,  and 
required  repairs — but  the  other  orders  of  Swedes 
accused    them    of  being    solely    influenced  by 
Russian  gold.     Another  great  subject  of  quarrel 
arose  out  of  the  appointment  of  Count  Lowen- 
haupt,  a  personal  friend  of  the  king,  to  be  presi- 
dent or  marshal  of  the  diet.      The  nobles  treated 
Lowenhaupt  with  the  greatest  indignity,  and  with 
a  vulgarity  of  demeanour  and  language  not  very 
becoming  to  their  high  caste.     Every  proposition 
that  came  from  him  was  rejected  with  contempt, 
and  without  any  discussion.     A  crowning  insult  of 
the  grossest  kind  drove  the  count  altogether  from 
the  diet,  and  his  absence  rendered  the  order  in- 
complete  and   incapable  of  acting.      The  three 
other  orders,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and   the 
peasants — for  even  the  peasantry  formed  a  state 
and  were  represented  like  the  rest — ^were  appa- 
rently as  much  devoted  to  the  king  as  the  nobles 
were  opposed  to  him,  and  their  loyalty  was  not- 
ably increased  by  his  proposing  a  law,  which  was 
afterwards  carried,  for  extending  certain  privileges, 
hitherto  possessed  exclusively  by  the  nobility,  to 
all  the  other  orders,  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
Swedes,  and  even  to  foreigners  who  became  per- 
manent inhabitants  of  the  country.     But  this  was, 
of  course,   considered  as  a  fresh  injury  by  the 
aristocrats,  who  understood  .  by    Swedish  liberty 
merely  that  part  of  it  which  secured  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  old  privileges  and  immunities 
and  who  were  determined  to  make  or  allow  no 
sacrifices  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it.     On  the 
nth  of  February  Gustavus  went  in  person  to  the 
diet  to    complain  of  the  insults  which  had  been 
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offered  to  Count  Lowenhaupt,  and  to  demand 
satisfaction.  A  fierce  and  most  unmannerly  alter- 
cation followed  his  majesty's  speech ;  the  nobles, 
who  had  repeatedly  done  the  same  thing  when  he 
was  not  present,  reproaching  and  reviling  the  king 
to  his  face,  and  treating  his  character  and  his  abi- 
lities most  contemptuously.  Gustavus,  irritable, 
and,  if  not  proud,  excessively  vain^  was  stuug 
almost  to  madness,  and,  rising,  he  declared,  with 
a  loud  and  threatening  voice,  that  there  were  men 
among  them  who  in  their  hearts  would  rather 
wish  to  see  a  Russian  army  at  Stockholm,  and  the 
Russian  ambassador  dictating  laws  to  Sweden, 
than  sacrifice  their  own  selfish  and  ambitious 
views,  their  jealousies,  animosities,  and  revenge. 
The  nobles  all  rose  and  immediately  quitted  the 
diet  in  a  body,  leaving  the  king  and  the  other  three 
states  together.  To  this  friendly  audience  Gus- 
tavus continued  his  discourse.  He  disclaimed  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  all  intention  of  aiming 
at,  or  wishing  for,  absolute  sovereignty ;  and  de- 
clared that,  if  the  continuation  of  the  present  dis- 
orders and  difficulties  should  compel  him  to 
assuAie,  for  a  time,  a  dictatorial  power,  it  should 
certainly  be  but  for  a  very  short  time,  and  should 
cease  with  the  necessity :  but  he  concluded  by  de- 
claring, that,  out  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
country  as  well  as  to  himself,  he  would  not  permit 
those  who  would  have  wrested  the  sceptre  from  his 
hands  to  pass  unpunished ;  and  that  he  would  not 
suffer  a  faction  to  favour  the  views  of  the  enemy, 
by  the  constant  interruption  they  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  give  to  the  public  business,  and  to  the 
means  and  supplies  by  which  alone  the  nation 
could  hope  to  defend  herself.  For  three  days 
Stockholm  was  greatly  agitated,  and  so  incensed 
were  the  people  against  the  nobles,  that  it  required 
great  care  to  prevent  their  falling  upon  them  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  This  feeling  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  mob  or  to  the  inferior 
grades  of  society ;  the  clergy,  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  burghers,  were  quite  as  favourable  to 
the  king,  and  almost  as  much  incensed  against  the 
aristocrats,  as  were  the  common  people.  On  the 
20di  of  February  Gustavus  received  a  deputation 
from  the  three  remaining  states  of  the  diet,  and, 
while  he  was  imparting  to  them  the  bold  ineasures 
he  intended  to  take  against  the  refractory  and  un- 
patriotic nobles,  those  measures  were  actually  in 
process  of  execution ;  for  the  armed  burghers  of 
the  city  and  detachments  of  light  cavalry  from  the 
king's  guard  were  surrounding  the  houses  of  the 
principal  nobles,  seizing  their  persons,  and  sending 
them  off  prisoners  of  state  to  the  castle  of  Frede- 
rickshoff.  These  violent  proceedings  were  ap- 
plauded by  the  populace,  and  warmly  approved  by 
the  three  remaining  states.  Twenty-five  indivi- 
duals, the  heads  of  ancient  families,  and  including 
Counts  Brahe,  Fersen,  Horn,  and  others  of  equal 
name,  were  thus  shut  up  in  the  castle.  Even  be- 
fore taking  this  decisive  step  the  king  had  succeeded 
in  winning  over  the  lately  disaffectal  army  of  Fin- 
land, and  in  arresting  and  securing  those  com- 


manders and  officers  who  had  been  moat  active  in 
exciting  the  mutiny  and  stopping  his  march  to  the 
Russian  frontier.  These  military  prisoners  were 
brought  into  Stockholm  a  few  days  alter  the 
twenty-five  nobles  had  been  carried  out  of  it ;  they 
were  committed  to  close  and  strict  imprisonment, 
and  ordered  to  prepare  for  their  trials  before  a 
court-martial,  upon  the  general  charges  of  disobe- 
dience, disaffection,  mutiny,  and  treachery,  and  the 
particular  charges  of  treason  and  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Russians,  which  applied 
more  directly  to  some  of  the  superior  officers. 
Some  of  these  traitors  had  saved  themselves  by  a 
timely  flight,  and  were  now  living  at  St.  Peters- 
burg under  the  special  favour  and  protection  of 
the  empress;  but  one  lieutenant-general,  one 
major-general,  a  brigadier- general,  six  or  seven 
colonels,  and  a  vast  number  of  majors,  captains, 
and  subalterns,  were  secured  for  trial.  As  the 
army  was  officered  almost  exclusively  by  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  these  arrests  were  followed  by  an 
almost  universal  resignation  of  commissions  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  nearly  all  the  noblemen  serving 
on  board  the  fieet  or  in  the  civil  departments  of 
government  threw  up  their  appointments  and 
quitted  the  service.  This  was  intended  to  perplex 
and  alarm  the  king;  but  Gustavus  thought  it 
very  possible  to  re-officer  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  to  fill  up  the  civil  offices  of  the  state  without 
the  aristocrats;  and  he  persevered  in  his  bold 
scheme,  being  heartily  seconded  at  every  step  by 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  three  states  of  clergy, 
burghers,  and  peasants  readily  assented  to  his 
proposition — that,  as  the  fourth  state,  the'nobles, 
had  factiously  withdrawn  from  the  diet,  the  con- 
stitutional power  centered  in  themselves,  so  that 
the  public  business  might  be  carried  on  in  the 
diet  by  the  three  states  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  fourth.  After  this  decision,  it  followed  almost 
as  a  consequence,  that  the  aristocratic  senate, 
which  had  been  abridged  of  its  powers  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1772,  should  now  be  entirely  suppressed. 
To  supply  its  place  Gustavus  institute  a  new 
commission  or  council  modelled  after  the  Cour 
Pleniere^  which  had  recently  been  devised  by  the 
royalists  in  France  as  a  mode  of  preventing  the 
march  of  the  revolution,  but  which  had  there  been 
rejected  as  an  impracticability.  The  powers 
granted  to  this  new  court  in  Sweden  were  in  some 
respects  extensive  ;  but,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
aristocracy  being  rigidly  excluded  from  it,  and  the 
whole  being  subjected  to  the  immediate  control  of 
the  kmg,  it  became  in  its  o])eration  little  more 
than  a  mere  council  of  state,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  which  existed  in  absolute  monarchies.  It 
was  doubtful  whether,  without  the  weight  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  Swedes  would  be  able  to  balance 
the  royal  power  and  preserve  a  constitutional  form 
of  government ;  but  such  was  the  hatred  against 
the  nobles,  that  every  measure  adopted  with  (he 
view  of  reducing  them  to  a  political  nullity  was 
highly  popular.  The  clergy,  the  burghers,  and 
the  peasants  hailed  with  delight  a  very  compre- 
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heneive  act  called  the  Act  of  Safety,  which,  among 
other  things,  conferred  on  the  king  the  prerogative 
of  declaiing  war  and  making  peace — a  prerogative 
which  had  always  heen  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tional crown  of  England.     These  three  states  also 
voted  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Russia  with  the  utmost  iJacrity.      The    nobles 
showed  their  ill-humour  by  deserting  the  capital 
and  the  court  and  shutting  themselves  up  in  their 
own   houses  in  the  country.      All  places  of  public 
amusement  were  deserted  by  them  ;  and  scarcely  a 
gentleman  or  a  lady  belonging  to  the  high  nobility 
would  appear  in  the  king's  drawing-room.    In  the 
month  of  March  the  trials  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
of  Finland  were  commenced.     They  lasted  many 
months,  and  the  sentences  were  so  severe  that  they 
were  said  to  have  been  written  in  blood.     But 
Gustayus  was  not  a  cruel  prince ;  the  Swedes  as 
a  people  were  averse  to  cruelty  and  bloodshed  on 
the  scaffold,  and  only  a  few  of  the  sentences  were 
carried  into  execution.     The  twenty-five  nobles 
arrested  in  Stockholm  appear  to  have  been  libe- 
rated afler  a  short  con^nement     A  fresh  army 
of  50,000  men  was  raised  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  some  supplies  and  reinforcements  were  sent  to 
the  fleet.     But  Gustavus  still  apprehended  that  as 
soon  as  he  should  take  the  field  in  Finland  the 
Russians  would  again  bring  the  Danes  upon  his 
back ;  and,  as  he  was  playing  the  part  which  the 
three  allied  courts  of  London,    Berlin,    and  the 
Hague  would  have  prescribed  for  him — as  he  was 
keeping   up  a  very  important    diversion,  highly 
favourable  to  the  sultan — he  considered  that  those 
three  courts   ought  not  merely  to  guarantee   his 
safety  on  the  side  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  but 
also  to  furnish  him  with  subsidies  and  other  assist- 
ance.    But  Pitt,  who  was  the  main  director  of 
the  triple  alliance,  had  only  made  up  his  mind  to 
half  measures :  he  wished  to  preserve  the  Turkish 
empire  without  breaking  with  Russia;    and  so 
timid  and  cautious  was  he  in  the  latter  respect, 
that  he  had  not  even  issued  an  order  of  council  to 
recall  the  British  officers  serving  on  board  Cathe- 
rine's fleet  in  the  Baltic ;  and  thus,  though  osten- 
sibly favoured  by  the  English  government,  Gustavus 
had  the  mortification  to  know  that  brave  and  skil- 
ful English  officers  were  fighting  against  him  under 
the  flag  of  Catherine,  and  teaching  and  training  her 
boors  and  land-lubbers  in  all  the  arts  of  navigation 
and  naval  warfare.    This  was  anomalous  and  un- 
justifiable ;  and  it  was  disgraceful  in  the  minister 
to  stand  in  so  much  awe  of  the  termagant  of  the 
North,  who  had  become  arrogant  and  overbearing 
in  proportion  to  the  timidity  and  condescension 
she  had  met  with  from  other  powers.     Besides, 
Catherine  was  not  a  person  to  be  satisfied  with 
compromises  and  half  measures;  she  knew  that 
England,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  had 
sent  back  the  Danes  and  preserved  Sweden  from 
a  devastating   invasion;   she  knew   that  it  was 
through  England  that  Gustavus  had  been  again 
enabled  to  make  head  against  her  both  by  land 
and  sea  with  a  certainty,  if  not  of  naval  victories, 
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at  least  of  keeping  her  fleet  fully  occupied  where 
it  was;  and  accordingly  her  hatred  and  malice 
against  England  must  have  been  extreme.  A 
bolder  and  nobler  course,  or  even  some  indirect 
assistance  lent  to  Gustavus  at  this  crisis,  might 
have  checked  and  humiliated  Russia,  and  have 
restored  to  Sweden  that  balancing  power,  extent  of 
dominion,  and  high  consideration  in  the  north 
which  she  ought  to  possess,  and  to  which,  in  most 
respects,  the  manly,  martial  character  of  her 
subjects  entitles  her.  But  all  that  Pitt  would  do 
was  to  procure  and  guarantee  a  strict  neutrality 
from  Denmark.  Prussia  and  Holland  were  of 
course  parties  in  this  guarantee,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark  was  again  assured  that  if  he 
touched  the  Swedish  frontier,  or  joined  his  forces 
either  by  land  or  sea  to  those  of  Russia,  they 
would  give  to  the  King  of  Sweden  their  speedy 
and  efficacious  assistance.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  much  difficulty  and  long  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  then 
wholly  subservient  to  Russia,  that  this  agreement 
was  concluded,  and  in  its  conclusion  there  was  one 
of  the  strangest  modifications  ever  introduced  into 
a  diplomatic  paper  of  the  kind.  In  the  preceding 
summer  a  Russian  squadron  of  six  sail  of  the  line 
and  some  frigates  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Dessein,  a  Frenchman,  had  come  round  from 
Archangel  to  the  Sound,  and  had  ever  since  en- 
joyed the  free  use  of  the  port  of  Copenhagen.  This 
squadron  had  occasionally  blockaded  Gothenburg 
and  other  Swedish  ports,  and  had  committed  ter- 
rible depredations'on  the  mercantile  shipping.  If 
it  should  be  enabled  to  ascend  the  Baltic  and  form 
a  junction  with  the  grand  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  it 
would  give  a  decided  superiority  to  the  navy  of 
Catherine  over  that  of  Gustavus — a  superiority 
which  might  prove  destructive  to  the  Swedish 
'fleet.  Yet,  according  to  the  modification  intro- 
duced into  the  diplomatic  arrangements,  the  Danes 
were  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  Archangel  squadron 
under  the  protection  of  their  own  very  respectable 
fleet,  to  cover  it  from  the  attack  of  a  Swedish 
squadron  which  was  cruising  to  prevent  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Cronstadt  fleet,  to  convoy  it  to  a  cer- 
tain defined  distance — which,  however  defined 
upon  paper,  was  not  likely  to  be  adhered  to  by  the 
Danish  ships  at  sea — and  then  to  leave  it  to  pursue 
its  course.  This  was,  in  fact,  licensing  Denmark 
to  do  one  of  the  greatest  mischiefs  which  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  done  to  Sweden.  Hostilities  recom- 
menced in  Finland  as  soon  as  the  severity  of  the 
climate  would  permit.  Towards  the  end  of  May 
several  severe  and  bloody  actions  took  place,  the 
Russians  being  commanded  by  Mouschkin  Pousch* 
kin,  and  the  Swedes  by  General  Meyersfeldt.  In 
most  of  these  affairs  the  Russians  were  defeated 
by  the  brilliant  valour  of  the  Swedes ;  but  the 
empress  whipped  in  fresh  recruits  and  powerful 
reinforcements.  The  nature  of  the  country,  fiiU  of 
forests,  rocks,  mountains,  bogs,  and  lakes,  and  cut 
into  ribands  by  numerous  deep  inlets  of  the  sea, 
was   peculiarly   favourable  to  a  defensive  war, 
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Early  in  June  Guatavus  arrived  and  asBumed  the 
command  of  his  own  army.  Only  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  in  Finland  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  Russians,  though  far  the  more 
numerous,  were  thoroughly  beaten.  Gustavus 
displayed  as  much  bravery  as  Charles  XII.  could 
have  done.  At  one  moment,  when  a  part  of  his 
line  seemed  yielding  a  few  paces  to  a  terrible 
bayonet-charge  made  by  the  Russians,  he  sprung 
from  his  horse,  threw  himself  into  the  line,  and  so 
revived  the  spirits  of  his  men  that  they  drove  back 
their  assailants  with  terrible  carnage.  His  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  continued  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  Russian  forces.  For  some 
time  the  Cronstadt  fleet  lay  inactive  at  Revel. 
Admiral  Greig,  who  had  fought  the  duke  in  the 
last  summer,  was  no  more ;  he  had  died  a  few 
months  after  receiving  his  high  honours  and  re- 
wards, and  had  thus  escaped  the  perilous  chances 
of  Russian  intrigue  and  jealousy,  and  of  womanly 
caprice;  but  the  Enslish  officers  remained  and 
managed  the  ships  with  very  admirable  dexterity. 
On  the  26th  of  Jidy,  the  Cronstadt  fleet  having 
ventured  to  sea  in  order  to  meet  the  Archangel 
squadron,  which  was  protected  by  nearly  the  whole 
navy  of  Denmark,  a  running  fight  took  place,  and 
was  continued  at  long-shots  for  several  hours. 
The  Duke  of  Sudermania  could  not  bring  the 
'Russians  to  close  action;  the  combatants  separated 
during  the  night,  and,  favoured  by  the  winds  and 
by  the  other  accidents  of  tides  and  currents,  the 
Russians  succeeded  in  effiecting  their  junction  with 
the  Archangel  squadron,  which  had  come  up  from 
Copenliagen.  The  Danish  fleet  then  saluted  the 
flag  of  Uie  empress  and  retired.  The  Swedes, 
with  indignation  and  rage,  which  did  not  spare  the 
name  of  the  English  minister,  retreated  before  the 
far  superior  force  to  their  own  shores.  Mean- 
while  Gustavus  continued  to  be  victorious  by  land ; 
but  every  battle  cost  him  many  of  his  best  men, 
and  as  he  advanced  into  Russian  Finland  his  diffi- 
culties increased  greatly.  In  this  part  of  his  pro- 
gress he  was  attended  by  a  fleet  of  galleys  which 
moved  along  shore  and  co-operated  with  the 
army.  But  Catherine  had  collected  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  a  far  more  numerous  galley-fleet,  and  a 
tremendous  engagement,  in  waters  where  no  large 
ships  could  approach,  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
August,  and  lasted  from  noon  to  midnight. 
Though  the  tlussians  were  in  the  number  of  their 
galleys  as  nearly  two  to  one,  and  though  their 
proportion  in  men  was  still  greater,  it  was  not 
without  extreme  difficulty  nor  without  several 
chances  of  defeat  that  they  gained  a  victory.  The 
result  of  this  day  of  carnage  was,  that  the  King 
of  Sweden  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  Russian 
territories  and  retreat  across  his  own  frontier. 
His  fine  army  had  suffered  most  severely,  his 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
nobilit;^  of  his  kingdom  he  saw  nothing  but  gloom 
and  (Usoontent.  The  Russians,  however,  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  follow  him;   and,  earlier 


than  usual,  both  armies  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. 

Ever  since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
the  Hungarians,  who  had  shown  such  an  heroic 
devotion  to  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  who  had 
given  that  empress  an  asylum  when  all  her  other 
states  seemed  disposed  to  submit  to  her  conquerors, 
and  who  had  restored  her  cause,  and  built  up  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria  when  they  seemed 
desperate  and  in  ruin,  had  been  irritated,  dissatis- 
fied, disaffected,  and  at  times  in  a  state  of  open  in- 
surrection or  rebellion.  All  this  arose  out  of  the 
same  intermeddling,  rash,  innovating  spirit  which 
had  raised  such  a  storm  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. Joseph  had  paid  no  more  respect  to  the 
Golden  Bull  of  Hungary  than  he  had  paid  to  the 
Joyous  Entry  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  one 
was  far  more  important,  more  a  matter  of  national 
right,  and  far  better  supported  by  arms  and  men 
than  the  other.  The  Joyous  Entry  was  a  thing  oc- 
troyed by  the  sovereign ;  the  Golden  Bull,  v^ich 
the  Hungarians  compare  to  our  Magna  Charts, 
was  a  constitution — a  charter  proceeding  from  and 
enforced  by  a  great  and  warlike  nation,  which, 
though  it  made  no  allowance  for  the  improvement 
of  ages,  and  the  progress  of  the  common  people 
from  the  condition  of  serfs  to  the  condition  of  free- 
men and  a  great  component  part  of  a  third  estate, 
was  still  an  object  of  reverence  with  the  Hunga- 
rians, whose  national  pride,  moreover,  is  both  an 
ardent  and  steady  passion.  The  first  innovation 
Joseph  made,  with  regard  to  these  susceptible  and 
high-spirited  men,  was  to  lay  his  hands  on  the 
ancient  crown  and  regalia  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
carry  them  off  from  Buda,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Hungary,  to  Vienna,  instead  of  going  to  be  crowned 
at  Buda  by  the  archbishops  and  magnates  of  the 
realm,  as  his  powerful  progenitors  had  been  wont 
to  do.  The  abstraction  of  the  dark  old  stone  and 
of  the  insignia  of  royalty  from  Scotland,  made  by 
our  great  Edward,  scarcely  excited  more  bitter 
feelings  than  did  this  most  injudicious  act  of  the 
weak  and  wavering  Joseph.  Being  fully  aware  of 
the  prevailing  disaffection,  the  grand  vizier,  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign  of  1^88,  when  he  was 
sweeping,  as  a  conqueror,  some  of  the  frontiers  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  and  occupying  the  Bannat 
of  Temeswar,  which  had  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
separate  and  independent  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
issued  a  manifesto  and  sent  emissaries  among  the 
Hungarians,  inviting  them  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  emperor,  and  assuring  them  of  present  aid  and 
assistance,  and  constant  protection  from  the  sultan^ 
who  would,  it  was  said,  guarantee  all  their  rights, 
liberties,  and  privileges  whatsoever.  Fortunately 
the  Hungarians  were  wise  enough  to  decline  this 
dangerous  connexion;  and  tlieir  most  p9werful 
magnates,  and  not  the  least  patriotic,  were  inclined 
to  moderation  and  conciliation.  And  now,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  when  the  Emperor  Joseph 
was  lying  upon  his  death-bed,  he  not  only  repented 
of  what  he  had  done,  but  made  reparation  for  it. 
Immediately  after  the  sultan's  manifesto,  he  had 
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hastily  issued  a  proclamation,  binding  himself  to 
restore  to  the  Hungarians  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  constitution,  liberties,  and  laws ;  and 
a  few  days  before  his  decease  he  ordered  the  an- 
cient crown  and  regalia  to  be  sent  back  from  Vienna 
toBuda.  These  reparations  gave  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  Hungarian  people  grieved  at  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa.  But  in 
the  same  interval  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands 
had  broken  out  afresh,  and  were  not  destined  to 
come  to  the  same  peaceful  and  satisfactory  termi- 
nation. Joseph's  pride  was  hurt  by  the  accom- 
modation of  1787;  and,  as  soon  as  he  imagined 
he  had  means  sufficient  so  to  do,  he  rashly  resolved 
to  annul  all  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to 
the  Flemings  and  Brabanters,  and  to  carry  into 
execution  every  part  of  his  original  scheme  of  re- 
form. Above  all  things,  he  determined  that  the 
Capuchins  should  not  be  allowed  to  triumph  over 
him,  nor  the  doctors  of  Louvain  be  permitted  to 
teach  philosophy  and  theology  in  their  own  old 
way.  With  too  credulous  a  reliance  on  the  em- 
peror's good  faith,  the  Netherlanders  had  disbanded 
their  young  and  spirited  militia,  and  set  aside  their 
badges  and  their  bands  of  military  distinction  and 
union :  they  had  even  resigned  their  arms  to  the 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  sovereign.  The 
first  intimation  of  Joseph's  design  was  seen  in  the 
recall  of  Count  Murray,  and  the  substitution  of 
General  Dalton.  Murray  was  a  man  of  a  lenient, 
conciliating  temper :  Dalton,  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
but  who  had  grown  grey  in  foreign  service,  was 
exactly  the  reverse  in  character  and  disposition. 
He  was  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  sword,  and  one 
that  thought  the  sword,  in  all  cases,  the  best  instru- 
ment of  government.  He  had  been  employed  before 
by  the  emperor  in  quelling  a  rebellion  or  insurrec- 
tion which  had  broken  out  on  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  among  the  mountaineers  of 
Transylvania;  and  in  the  performance  of  that  office 
he  had  committed  atrocious  cruelties.  He  was  now 
named  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  forces 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  where  his  nomination 
sounded  like  a  sentence  of  proscription  and  death. 
At  the  same  time.  Count  Trautmansdorff  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  civil  government  of  those  dominions. 
They  arrived  at  Brussels  at  the  end  of  1787,  or 
early  in  1788.  The  first  renewal  of  discord  was 
on  the  subject  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  Count 
Trautmansdorff  sent  peremptory  orders,  in  the  em- 
peror's name,  to  the  rector,  heads,  and  doctors  of 
the  university,  to  submit  without  deliberation,  de- 
lay, or  remonstrance,  and  to  enregister  in  their 
archives  every  item  of  their  sovereign's  system  of 
refrom.  The  old  theologians  as  peremptorily  de- 
clared that  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and 
they  pleaded  their  long-established  rights,  con- 
firmed by  the  solemn  sanction  of  many  successive 
sovereigns,  insisting  also  that  their  university  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant, 
which  could  not  subsist  if  deprived  of  so  important 
a  member ;  and  in  the  end  they  boldly  appealed  to 
that  constitution,  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  people  of 


the  country,  for  protection  against  injustice  and 
oppression.  This  appeal  went  to  the  hearts  of  the 
orthodox  and  devout  Brabanters.  Trautmansdorff, 
relying  more  on  the  sword  of  Dalton  than  on  his 
own  arguments,  replied  to  the  doctors  that  the 
university  was  neitner  part  nor  member  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  sovereign  had  the  supreme 
right  to  modify  the  university  as  he  pleased,  and 
that  it  was  disloyal  and  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
ordinary  courts  of  law  could  control  or  interfere 
with  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  He  then  com- 
manded them  thoroughly  to  cancel  and  annul  their 
late  resolution,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  should  remain 
on  their  records ;  to  submit  and  conform,  one  and 
all  of  them,  to  the  emperor's  wise  decision ;  and 
never  more  maintain,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or 
in  writing,  the  pretended  right  of  their  university, 
which  the  emperor  had  fully  and  irrevocably  can- 
celled and  annulled.  He  told  them  that  whosoever 
should  dare,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  disobey  these 
orders  should  be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  re- 
fractory and  disobedient  subjects.  He  further 
warned  them  to  send  no  more  representations,  de- 
putations, or  protests,  as,  if  they  should  presume 
to  send  any  such,  ministers  were  bound,  by  his 
imperial  majesty's  orders,  to  consider  and  treat 
them  as  formal  acts  of  undutifulness  and  disobe- 
dience. As  a  climax,  the  count  enjoined  the  rector 
to  cause  this  declaration  to  be  read  in  full  convoca- 
tion of  the  university,  to  have  it  entered  in  the  re- 
gisters, and  to  certify  the  execution  of  all  the  orders 
contained  in  it  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  appearance  of  some  legal  sanction  to 
these  high  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  Trautmans- 
dorff applied  to  the  grand  council  of  Brabant,  the 
supreme  judicature  of  the  country,  which  possessed 
many  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  powers,  and 
which  was  the  final  resort  in  all  cases  of  appeal. 
But  the  grand  council  were  not  to  be  moved  either 
by  menaces  or  flattering  promises :  they  refused  to 
sanction  the  war  upon  the  university;  and  they 
complained,  in  spinted  language,  of  the  violence 
offered  to  their  honour,  and  to  the  free  constitution 
of  Brabant,  by  the  count's  letter  to  themselves — a 
letter  which,  they  said,  was  founded  on  an  igno- 
rance of  their  laws  and  liberties,  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  despotism,  and  which  therefore  ought  to 
be  instantly  revoked  by  the  minister  who  had  sent 
it.  Trautmansdorff,  in  an  unstatesmanlike  fury, 
threatened  to  banish  the  grand  council,  as  his  pre- 
decessor, Belgioiso,  had  banished  the  Capuchin 
friars,  if  they  presumed  to  print  and  publish  their 
inflammatory  letter.  Doubting  whether  this  threat 
would  have*  any  effect  on  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, he  took  measures  to  secure  all  the  types  and 
presses  in  Brussels ;  but  these  precautions  proved 
as  useless  as  his  threats :  the  letter  of  remonstrance 
was  printed  and  widely  distributed  by  the  very,  next 
day.  Count  TrautmansdorfTs  next  step  was  to 
send  a  still  more  arbitrary  letter  to  the  grand 
council,  reminding  them  of  his  former  orders,  and 
telling  them  that  they  must  now  be  executed  with- 
out further  loss  of  time : — the  rest  of  the  letter  was 
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nothing  but  threats  of  pains  and  penalties — a  com- 
plete  anathema-maranatha.     This  letter  was  en- 
closed in  a  long  dispatch  to  the  chancellor,  which 
was  stuffed  still  fuller  with  the  menaces  and  terrors 
of  despotism.     The  count  told  the  chancellor  that 
he  was  irrevocably  determined  to  execute  the  whole 
of  the  scheme,  even  though  he  should  be  compelled 
to  proceed  to  dire  extremities ;  that,  it  being  his 
imperial  majesty's  absolute  determination^  his  dig- 
nity required  that  nothing  upon  which  he  had  sig- 
nified his  will  should  be  made  a  subject  of  doubt 
by  his  subjects,  or  altered  in  consequence  of  any 
representation  or  remonstrance  on  their  part.     He 
referred  the  chancellor  to  the  last  dispatches  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor,  for  proofs  that  matters 
admitted  of  no  longer  delay ;  and  he  told  him  that 
he  had,  the  day  before,  given  the  grand  council 
twenty-four  hours   to   determine,  but  that  now, 
if  what  he  required  from  them   was  not  t  done 
within  two  hoursy  he  would  compel  them  hy  force ^ 
even  though  he  should  be  obliged  to  invest  the 
council -house  with  troops,  and  have  recourse  to 
cannons  and  bayonets,  as  his  imperial  majesty  had 
most  expressly  prescribed.     The  grand  council, 
who  received  these  dispatches  while  sitting,  dis- 
played a  spirit  worthy  of  their  ancestors  in  the  old 
irte,  times :  they  betrayed  no  timidity  or  emotion  of 
any  kind ;  they  took  no  fiirther  notice  of  them  than 
to  order  the  precise  moment  of  their  delivery  to  be 
entered  on  their  journals,  and  they  continued  sitting 
in  their  places  to  wait  the  event.     In  the  mean 
while,  General  Dalton  had  drawn  out  a  regiment 
of  infantry  and  a  strong  squadron  of  cavalry,  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  in  a  square  not  far  from 
the  council-house ;  and  had  sent  the  junior  ensign 
of  the  regiment  of  Prince  de  Ligne  with  a  company 
of  soldiers  to  patrol  the  streets  of  Brussels,  to  in- 
timidate the  citizens,  and  watch  their  countenance 
and  movements.     This  ensign,  a  forward,  pre- 
sumptuous youth,  found  the  streets  and  squares 
crowded  with  an  anxious  and  greatly  excited  people. 
He  alleged  (and  the  fact  is  neither  improbable  nor 
unpardonable)  that  some  stones  were  thrown,  and 
that  one  of  them  grazed  his  own  cocked  hat :  he 
formed  his  men  in  platoon,  and  poured  a  mur- 
derous fire  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd.     Six 
persons  were  killed  outright,  and  a  great  many 
more  were  badly  wounded.    The  soldiers  were  ter- 
rified at  their  own  deed,  and  the  yells  and  shrieks 
of  the  multitude ;  and,  instead  of  reloading  their 
pieces,  and  keeping  their  ground,  they  fled  con- 
fusedly to  seek  protection  from  the  main  body. 
Horror,  resentment,  and  the  cry  for  vengeance  rose 
to  such  a  height  that  Trautmansdorff  and  Dalton, 
who  had  intended  to  terrify  the  grand  council,  be- 
came terrified  themselves ;  and  the  troops  and  ar- 
tillery were  either  withdrawn  from  the  square  near 
the  coimcil-house,  or  had  orders  not  to  act.    In  the 
evening,  Trautmansdorff  wrote  another  letter  to  the 
chancellor  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  council,  and  to  impute  to  them  **  the 
death  of  some  wretches  "  in  the  affair  with  the 
troops.    The  young  ensign  who  had  taken  upon 


himself  the  responsibility  of  commanding  the  troops 
to  fire  on  the  people  was  forthwith  promoted.   The 
emperor  extolled  him  for  the  exploit ;  and  in  an 
autograph  letter  desired  Dalton  to  inform  him  that 
he  was  very  well  pleased  with  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself. 
His  imperial  majesty  hoped  that  the   moderate 
execution  which  had  been  had  on  the  people  of 
Brussels  would  produce  a  proper 'effect;  but  he 
repeatedly  urged  Dalton,  who  wanted   do   such 
spurring,  to  persevere  in  the  same  course.    Joseph 
was  not  naturally  cruel — ^he  was  far  indeed  from 
being  fond  of  blood — but  his  passionate  fondness 
for  reforms  and  innovations,  and  an  exalted  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  his  sovereign  rank  and  will, 
certainly  made  iiim  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  a  few 
lives  more  or  less,  and  drove  him  into  courses  by 
which  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  the  well-being 
of  many  thousands  of  families,  were  put  in  jeopardy. 
With  his  usual  inconsistency,  the  emperor  was  at 
this  very  moment  endeavouring  to  negotiate  a  large 
loan  among  his  rich  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  unprovoked, 
rash,  and  ruinous  war  against  the  sultan.     The 
Flemings  and  Brabanters  taxed  him  with  treachery 
and  perfidy,  and  now  not  a  man   among  them 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  loan,  or  lend 
him  a  shilling  upon  any  terms.     Dalton  let  loose 
all  the  troops  he  had  upon  the  towns,  and  seve- 
ral  encounters  took  place,   in  which  blood   was 
drawn  on  both  sides.   If  the  militia  and  volunteers 
had  retained  their  organisation  and  their  arms,  the 
emperor's  army,  not  very  considerable  in  number, 
might  have  been  destroyed  in  detail  or  driven  out 
of  the  country,  and  Dalton  might  have  decorated 
a  gibbet.     IVautmansdorff  declared  at  his  levees, 
that,  if  the  forces  now  in  the  country  should  not 
prove  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  emperor's  pur- 
poses, he  was  empowered  by  his  majesty  to  draw 
40,000  more  men  thither  on  the  shortest  notice ; 
and  the  brutal  Irishman  threatened  to  erect  in  the 
great  square  of  Brussels  a  gallows  as  high  as  one 
he  had  previously  set  up  in  Transylvania  for  hang- 
ing the  insurgents  there.     The  archduchess  and 
her   husband,  the  nominal  governors-general,  ar- 
rived at  Brussels  in  the  spring  of  1788,  and  en- 
deavoured to  recommend  more  gentle  measures. 
But  the  prince  and  princess,  though  amiable  and 
well  disposed,  and  rather  favourites  than  otherwise 
with  the  Netherlanders,  were  destined  to  fed  the 
ill  effects  of  their  brother  the  emperor's  unwise 
proceedings.    The  states  refused  to  vote  the  sub- 
sidy for  their  maintenance  and  the  support  of  the 
dignity  of  the  court.     The  archduchess  and  her 
husband  thereupon  quitted  Brussels  in  great  dis- 
gust.   But  the  refusal  of  the  money  became  ex- 
ceedingly  unpopular;   the    states   repented    and 
relented,  and,  having  first  unanimously  voted  the 
subsidy  which  they  had  so  lately  refused,  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  prince  and  princess  at 
their  country  seat  to  apologise  for  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  to  entreat  them  to  return  to  Brussels. 
Their  imperial  highnesses  received  the  deputation 
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in  a  very  flattering  manner,  and  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  the  city.  The  emperor  seemed  to  be 
equally  gratified ;  and  in  a  letter,  dated  the  27th  of 
May  (1788),  he  made  his  brother  and  sister,  as 
governors-general,  his  organs  through  whom  he 
declared  that,  from  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  and 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  affection  in  which  he 
lield  his  faithful  subjects,  he  joyfully  seized  on  the 
iirst  expression  of  their  goodwill,  and  that  in  order 
to  promote  their  happiness  he  would  give  a  full 
and  perfect  restoration  of  his  favour,  benevolence, 
confidence,  &c.  Yet,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
Joseph  censured  a  major  in  command  at  Mons 
for  not  firing  upon  the  people ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  several  sanguinary  orders  were  not 
only  issued  but  also  executed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Early  in  the  year  (1788)  Dalton 
had  put  a  strong  garrison  into  the  town  of  Louvain 
to  overawe  the  inhabitants  and  terrify  the  uni- 
versity into  submission.  But  doctors,  professors, 
and  students  adhered  as  obstinately  as  ever  to 
their  old  institutions,  tenets,  and  rights,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  yield  except  to  military 
compulsion,  which  they  had  no  means  to  resist. 
Ill  the  month  of  June  the  Irish  general  drove 
them  all  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  put 
the  keys  of  the  university  in  his  pocket.  By  the 
emperor's  express  orders  the  rector  was  banished 
from  the  Netherlands  and  from  all  and  every  part 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  for  ten  years,  and 
several  of  the  refractory  doctors  and  students  in 
theology  were  put  under  arrest  or  a  strict  surveil- 
lance. The  city,  which  had  owed  its  existence  and 
its  ancient  prosperity  to  the  university,  showed  its 
strong  sympathies  in  street  riots  and  in  other 
demonstrations ;  but  Dalton,  for  the  present,  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  citizens  by  platoon  fires  and  a 
considerable  slaughter.  Joseph's  German  doctors 
and  professors  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  who  had 
been  expelled  with  all  their  theology  in  1787,  were 
now  recalled  and  replaced  in  their  chairs  :  but  it 
was  heyond  the  power  of  Austrian  bayonets  and 
cannon-balls  to  make  the  students  of  divinity 
attend  the  lectures  of  these  German  doctissimi, 
who  were  left  to  occupy  vast  unpeopled  halls  and 
empty  schools,  while  out  of  doors  they  were  re- 
gaided  as  foul  heretical  intruders,  whose  mission 
was  to  destroy  alike  the  liberty  and  the  religion 
of  the  country.  They  were  continually  insulted, 
and  their  lives  would  scarcely  have  been  safe  with- 
out the  protection  of  Dalton's  grenadiers  and 
hussars.  The  divinity  students  called  the  doctors 
grenadiers,  and  the  grenadiers  doctors;  and  the 
fusilades  in  the  streets  they  styled  Dalton's  lectures 
in  theology.  Next  to  Louvain,  the  most  consider- 
able school  of  divinity  was  that  of  Antwerp.  Here, 
too,  nothing  was  professed  or  tolerated  but  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools,  the  theology  of  Duns 
Scotus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  both  professors 
and  students  were  as  impatient  of  innovation  and 
as  sturdy  in  their  orthodoxy  as  those  of  the  sister 
university.  In  many  respects  the  college  of 
Antwerp  waa  even  more  odious  to  the  emperor 


than  the  theological  schools  at  Louvain,  for  many 
of  its  alumni  had  wielded  the  pen  and  em- 
ployed the  printing-press  very  actively,  and  in 
their  various  productions  they  had  not  only  ac- 
cused the  emperor  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  but 
had  also  held  up  to  contempt  the  many  foibles, 
whims,  and  vacillations  of  his  life  and  character. 
It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  change  the  philo- 
sophy and  theology  of  the  place  by  the  same  sort 
of  logic  and  demonstration  which  had  been  em- 
ployed at  Louvain ;  and  a  day  being  fixed — the 
4th  of  August,  1788 — for  clearing  the  college  of 
all  its  members,  students  as  well  as  professors, 
and  for  shutting  it  up  entirely,  the  necessary  pre- 
parations were  made  early  in  the  morning  :  several 
pieces  of  cannon  were  drawn  out  in  the  public 
square  and  loaded  with  uncanonical  balls  in  the 
sight  of  the  people,  and  400  infantry  were  drawn 
up,  with  muskets  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed,  to 
cover  the  artillery.  The  people  of  Antwerp,  men, 
women,  and  children,  gathered  in  crowds  in  the 
streets,  on  the  quays,  and  in  the  public  places  or 
squares;  they  were  warned  to  retire  to  their 
houses,  but  they  replied  that  they  were  unarmed, 
and  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  intention  of 
offering  any  resistance ;  that  being  thus  peaceably 
inclined  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  walk 
in  their  own  town,  and  that  they  would  walk  and 
stand  as  they  thought  fit.  A  captain  of  grenadiers 
felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  a  stone  grazing  his  cap, 
and,  like  the  young  ensign  in  the  streets  of 
Brussels,  who  had  been  honoured  and  promoted 
for  the  deed,  he  gave  the  word  of  command  to  fire, 
and  the  grenadiers  fired  into  the  midst  of  a  dense 
and  promiscuous  crowd.  From  thirty  to  {Drty 
men  and  women  were  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  and 
a  still  greater  number  were  wounded.  A  cry  of 
horror  and  indignation  was  raised  all  over  the 
Netherlands;  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
iied  from  the  country  to  seek  a  temporary  refuge 
in  Holland  or  in  France ;  the  massacre  of  Ant- 
werp was  represented  in  the  darkest  colours  in 
every  part  of  civilised  Europe,  and  men  who  most 
disliked  their  bigotry  and  their  obsolete  doctrines 
sympathised  with  the  doctors,  professors,  and 
students,  who,  in  addition  to  their  own  privations 
and  misfortunes,  had  to  bear  the  conviction  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  slaughter  which  had  taken 
place.  The  college  was  shut  up,  but  so  also  wxre 
the  hearts  of  all  the  emperor's  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands  to  any  return  of  good  feeling  or  recon- 
ciliation with  him.  While  blundering  through 
his  campaign  on  the  Danube,  and  allowing  his 
fine  army  to  be  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  undis- 
ciplined,'unskilful  Turks,  Joseph  found  time  to 
write  letters  to  the  Netherlands,  expressing  his 
perfect  approbation  of  Dalton's  vigorous  proceed- 
ings at  Louvain,  and  still  more  at  Antwerp.  He 
indulged  in  the  confident  hope  that  these  acts  of 
vigour  and  the  flight  of  the  principal  mal-contents 
would  re-establish  order  and  a  perfect  submission 
to  his  will.  He  could  not,  or  he  would  not,  per- 
ceive that  these  exiles  might  soon  return  with 
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foreign  armies  at  their  backs,  and  that  the  Flem- 
ings, Brabanters,  and  the  rest  might  rise  to  a  man 
and  join  any  standard  rather  than  submit  again  to 
his  rule.     For  the  present  the  whole  of  that  fine 
country  wore  the  aspect  of  sullen  gloom  and  dis- 
content ;  the  prisons  were  crowded,  the  manufac- 
tories were  left  empty,  the  emigration  continued, 
and  a  stop  was  put  to  nearly  all  trade  and  in- 
dustry.    Many  of  the  emigrants  threw  themselye;? 
into  Uie  political  clubs  and  all  the  revolutionary 
commotions  at  Paris,  imbibing  new,  extreme,  and 
violent  notions  of  politics,  and  of  the  rights  of  man ; 
and  from  this  time  clubs  and  secret  societies  began 
to  be  formed  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Liege, 
and  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  ideas  and  aspirations  received 
birth  and  encouragement,  which  were  not  merely 
incompatible  with  the  sovereign  rule  of  the  em- 
peror, but  with  any  monarchical  government  or 
any  known  and  settled  constitution.     Frenchmen 
of  ready  wit  and  still  readier  tongues  went  from 
place  to  place  as  political  missionaries  and  prophets, 
and  these  visitations  were  extended  into  Holland 
and  the  other  imited  provinces,  where  the  demo- 
cratic party,  who  had  been  put  down  by  Prus- 
sian bayonets  and  cannon,  were  quite  ready  to  rise 
again  if  they  could  only  see  a  good  prospect  of 
support  and  success.    Tnese  French  propagandists 
carefully  veiled  one  important  part  of  their  grand 
theory  for  regenerating  the  whole  political  and 
moral  world,  for  the  Flemings  and  Brabanters, 
though  eager  for    liberty  in    this  world,   were 
strongly  attached  to  a  belief  in  the  next, — were 
devout  and   bigoted  Catholics; — and  the  Dutch 
wefe,  as  a  people,  believing  and  hoping  Protestants. 
If  the  Frenchmen  had  preached  the  whole  of  their 
doctrine  in  either  country  they  would  have  lost 
their  converts,   and   would  have  disgusted  men 
with  a  liberty  which  was  to  be  based  not  merely 
on  the  overthrow  of  thrones,  but  on  the  overthrow 
of  all  altars,  the  extinction  alike  of  Popery  and 
Protestantism,  the  rejection  of  a  God  of  any  kind, 
and  the  denial  of  the  soul's  immortality.     It  was 
only  to  a  few  e sprits  forts  that  these  arcana  were 
revealed  north  of  the  Meuse,  or  Maes ;  and  the 
French  publications,   the  printed  oracles   of  the 
new  philosophy,  were  little  known  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.      In  the   emperor's    dominions   the 
Catholic  clergy  continued  at  the'head  of  the  liberal 
or  patriotic  party,  and  their  political  feelings  were 
sharpened  by  a  continuation    of   hostility    and 
sequestration,  which  threatened  to   reduce   them 
from  the  condition  of  the  richest  to  that  of  the 
poorest  churchmen  in    Europe.      By   one  edict 
Joseph  sequestrated  all  the  remaining  abbeys  of 
Brabant.     The  states  of  Brabant  now  refused  to 
vote  any  subsidies  whatsoever ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1189  Joseph  recalled  his  oath 
to  observe  the  terms  of  the  Joyous  Entry,  ordered 
ireah  arrests  and  banishments,  and  intimated  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner  that  he  intended  to 
establish  by  military  force  an  absolute  government 
in  the  Netherlands,  to  correspond  with  the  despo- 


tism of  a^  his  other  states  and  possessions,  except- 
ing Hungary  and  the  Tyrol.     His  agents  became 
the  objects  of  so  much  odium  that  a  plot  was 
formed  for  blowing  up  the  houses  of  Count  Traut- 
mansdorff  and  the  still  more  detested  Dalton  at 
Brussels.     As  additional  objects,  the  conspirators 
proposed  getting  possession   of  the  arsenal  and 
opening  the  gates  of  the  city  to  a  body  of  the  emi- 
grants, who  were  to  return  from  the  French  fron- 
tier with  a  good  number  of  French  patriots  to  co- 
operate with  them.    These  designs  were  discovered 
just  in  time  to  prevent  their  execution,  and  they 
were  represented  as  the  desperate  machinations  of 
a  set  of  lawless  ruffians  who  had  neither  character 
nor  property  in  the  country.     But,  in   a   brief 
space  of  time,  nearly  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  nearly  all  the  manufacturers,  merchants, 
burghers,  and  substantial  farmers,  openly  declared 
against  the  emperor,  who  was  so  occupied  by  the 
war  on  the  Danube,  and  so  impoverished  by  it,  that, 
instead  of  40,000  men  which  Trautmansdorff  had 
spoken  of,  he  could  scarcely  spare  1000  to  send 
into  the  Netherlands.     He  had  goaded  his  sub- 
jects there  into  universal  insurrection  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  means  of  coercing  them  were  at 
the  lowest,  and  their  hopes  and  encouragements  at 
the  highest  pitch;  for  the  French  revolutionists 
were  now  advancing  d  pas  de  charge.    The  Duke 
d'Aremberg  and  other  great  nobles,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mechlin,  the  head  of  the  clergy,  with 
numerous  bishops  and  lord  abbots,  the  members 
of  the  states  of  Brabant,  and  the  members  of  the 
now  suppressed  grand  council,  assembled  at  Breda 
in  the  course  of  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  and  on  the  14th  of  September  they 
constituted  and  declared  themselves  to  be  the  legal 
assembly  of  the  states.     In  that  capacity,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  coun- 
try, they  issued  a  strong  remonstrance,  and  told  the 
emperor  that  nothing  but  the  immediate  revoca- 
tion of  his  illegal  edicts,  and  the  reinstatement  of 
the  provinces  in  their  ancient  rights,  could  pos- 
sibly relieve   them   from   the   cruel  necessity  of 
appealing  to  God  and  the  sword.     A  few  weeks 
after  the  militia  and  volunteers  assembled  in  many 
towns  under  their  old  officers,  and  bands  of  in- 
surgents, well   armed  and  not  unprovided   with 
artillery,  took  the  field  and  drove  the  emperor's 
garrisons'  out  of   forts  Lillo   and  Liefenshoeck. 
Dalton  sent  against  them  a  strong  division  under 
General  SchrOder,  who  retook  the  two  forts.     But 
a  few  days  after,  when  Schroder  ventured  to  follow 
the  insurgents  into  Turnhout,  he  was  defeated  in  a 
street  fight  and  driven  out  of  that  town  with  great 
loss.     After  this  success  the  insurgents  took  the 
name  of  the  patriotic  army,  and  were  joined  every 
day  by  great  numbers  of  returning  emigrants,  who, 
if  they  came  fi-om  the  south,  brought  with  them 
French  democrats,  and  if  they   came   firom   the 
north,  Dutch  democrats.      In  addition  to   other 
incentives,  many  of  the  French  were  impelled  by 
want  and  hunger,  for  in  their  own  country  there 
was  a  suspension  of  peaceful  occupation,  and  a 
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scarcity  *of   provisionft    amounting  almost  to   a 
famine,  and  the  granaries  of  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant were  comparatively  well  filled,  and  the  fat 
beeves  on  those  rich   pastures   still  temptingly 
abundant.     If  Dalton  had  ever  been  fond  of  fight- 
ing, he  certainly  showed  no  such  propensity  on  the 
present  occasion  :  he  kept  away  from  the  field  and 
intrusted  the  command  of  the  troops  to  others. 
Being   informed  that  the  patriots  were  making 
head  at  Tirlemont,  he  sent  General  Bender  against 
them,  and  Bender,  imprudently  engaging  in  the 
streets  of  the  town  as  Schroder  had  done  before 
him,  was  thoroughly  defeated  and  driven  out  of 
the  place  with  great  loss  and  shame.    This  was 
at  the  beginning  of  November.     Within  a  very 
few  days  after  General  Arberg  was   routed  and 
compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Scheldt ;  and  the 
banner   of  independence  was  raised  in  Louvain, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostend,  and  other  important  cities. 
The  emperor  now  fell  into  an  agony  of  alarm  and 
suspicion.    The  letters  from  his  sister  Maria  An- 
toinette conveyed  dismal  accounts  of  what  was 
passing   and  plotting  in  France.     He  began  to 
suspect  almost  every  man  that  was  anywise  con- 
nected with  the  Netherlands,  and  he  even  doubted 
for  a  moment  the  fidelity  of  the  brave  and  witty 
Prince  de  Ligne,  who  had  hitherto  been  an  especiid 
favourite  with  him,  but  who,  as  a  native  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  as  one  having  great  estates 
there   and  high   consideration   among  his  coun- 
trymen, now  became  an  object  of  suspicion.     And 
in  fact  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  had  applied  to 
de  Ligne,  who  was  then  commanding  a  part  of  the 
emperor's  troops  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade^  to  take 
the  command  of  the  patriot  army  in  the  Nether* 
lands.     The  prince  was  not  the  sort  of  man  that 
could  break  through  the  ties  of  allegiance,  the  obli- 
gations of  a  soldier,  or  the  habitudes  of  a  whole 
life ;  he  was  moreover  personally  attached  to  the 
emperor,  who  had  many  qualities  proper  to  con- 
ciliate friendship  and  esteem ;  and  de  Ligne,  who 
was  quick-sighted  and  sagacious  beyond  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  clearly  foresaw  the  anarchy  to 
which  the  French  revolution  must  lead,  and  the 
identification  which  must  take  place  between  that 
revolution  and  the  insurrection  in  his  own  country 
if  not  checked  in  time.   He  removed  the  emperor's 
doubts  and  suspicions  by  some  of  his  familiar  and 
witty  letters ;  but  under  his  pleasantry  and  badi- 
nage appeared  in  sober  sadness  his  forebodings 
and  apprehensions.     He  earnestly  recommended 
the  emperor  to  put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  war 
on  the    Danube,  to   content   himself   with    the 
towns  and  the  fortresses  he  had  taken,  to  make 
peace  with  the  Turks,  and  to  apply  himself  with 
all  his  power,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
to  extinguish  the  flames  in  the  Low  Countries 
^d  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  great  fire 
kindled  in  France  ;*  and  if  Joseph  had  followed 
liia  advice  some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  French 
revolution  might  have  been  less  ruinous  and  dis- 
S^^^^ceful  to  the  old  monarchies  and  despotisms  of 
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Europe.  If  nothing  more  had  been  done,  the 
quieting  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  return  of 
the  people  to  their  former  tranquillity  and  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Austria,  which  might  have 
been  brought  about  without  armies  and  without 
any  bloody  contention,  might  have  closed  the  gates 
to  the  neighbouring  French,  instead  of  leaving 
them  wide  open,  and  the  minds  of  the  Flemings 
and  Brabanters  in  a  state  to  receive  the  republicans 
as  friends  and  deliverers.  The  first  outpouring  of 
the  French  was  sure  to  be  towards  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  the  old  battle-fields  of  Europe— every 
motive,  nearly  every  possible  consideration,  ought 
to  have  urged  the  emperor  to  make  himself  strong 
on  this  side ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
throwing  down  every  rampart  and  barrier,  had  been 
labouring,  as  if  purposely,  to  facilitate  the  first 
movements  of  the  French,  and  possiblv  even  at  the 
first  moment  on  which  the  Prince  de  Ligne  offered 
his  good  advice  it  was  too  late  to  follow  it  with 
effect  De  Ligne  says  that  he  was  himself  oppressed 
with  summonses  and  propositions  to  go  and  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Flemish  insurgents; 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  country,  and  menaced  with  con- 
fiscation in  case  of  his  delaying  any  further  to  take 
that  decisive  patriotic  step.  To  Yandemoot,  who 
conducted  this  correspondence  for  the  patriots,  the 
prince  returned  no  answer;  but  he  wrote  toothers 
of  his  countrymen  to  assure  them  that  there  was 
more  to  be  gained  from  a  reconciliation  with  the 
emperor  than  from  a  perseverance  in  revolution 
and  war,  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  a 
union  or  alliance  with  the  French,  whose  present 
temper  and  views  he  considered  as  perilous  in  the 
extreme,  not  merely  to  all  crowns  and  sceptres,  but 
to  all  nobles,  to  all  men  possessing  property,  to 
the  entire  aristocracy  of  Europe.* 

In  the  month  of  November  the  emperor  ad- 
dressed a  conciliatory  declaration  to  all  his  subjects 
in  the  Low  Countries :  he  expressed  a  deep  sorrow 
for  the  troubles  which  had  broken  out,  but  he 
still  clung  to  his  high  imperial  dignity,  and 
offered  a  redress  of  grievances  only  upon  con- 
dition of  their  first  laying  down  their  arms. 
Having  already  been  deceived  in  this  way,  and 
having  been  exasperated  and  maddened  by  Dal- 
ton's  military  executions,  the  people  would  not 
trust  Joseph  again,  nor  rely  in  any  degree  on 
the  paternal  affection  which  he  boasted.  The 
states  of  Flanders,  on  the  20th  of  November 
(1789),  assumed  the  style  of  High  and  Mighty 
States;  and  they  asserted  their  independence  by 
passing  and  issuing  various  resolutions  and  mani- 
festos declaring  the  emperor  to  have  foi^feited,  by 
tyranny  and  injustice,  and  the  invasion  of  their 
privileges,  all  right  or  title  to  the  sovereignty,  and 
ordering  the  levy  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and 
a  close  union  with  the  states  of  Brabant.  In  Bra- 
bant, and  particularly  in  Brussels,  the  patriots 
proceeded  with  increasing  vigour  and  vehemence, 
for  every  day  brought  the  most  encouraging  news 
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of  the  emperor's  illness  and  political  weakness, 
of  the  irresistible  might  of  the  mother  revolution  at 
Paris — and  many  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  not  so  quick-sighted  as  de  Ligne 
in  discovering  the  tendency  of  French  democracy, 
and  its  inevitable  consequences  if  once  allowed  to 
get  the  ascendancy*  Dalton,  after  all  his  bravados, 
had  been  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  Brussels. 
The  patriots  soon  rose  upon  him  there  and  attacked 
him  unexpectedly  at  a  moment  when  conciliatory 
negotiations  were  carrying  on.  All  the  unscrupu* 
louB  conduct  was  not  on  one  side,  and  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  elsewhere,  patriots  could  be  guilty 
of  treachery  and  deception  as  well  as  kings,  mi- 
nisters, and  courtiers.  The  Irish  soldier  of  for- 
tune was  so  completely  taken  by  surprise,  that  he 
was  obliged,  on  the  9th  December  (HSQ),  to  sue 
for  a  capitulation.  The  patriots  granted  him  leave 
to'  withdraw  his  troops  into  Luxembourg ;  and 
they  then  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  all 
Brabant  as  well  as  Flanders. 

The  applications  of  the  Belgic  patriots  to 
France  had  commenced  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  before  the  character 
of  that  phenomenon  could  be  ascertained.  They 
^ave  birth  to  a  strange  variety  of  schemes  and 
intrigues  at  Paris.  One  party  thought  of  getting 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  appointed  ruler  of  the  eman- 
cipated states,  which  were  to  be  formed  into  a 
separate  kingdom  with  something  like  the  same 
limits  which  belong  to  the  present  kingdom  of 
Belgium.  Emissaries  had  been  dispatched  to 
BrusseU,  to  Ghent,  and  to  other  cities,  in  order 
to  work  out,  or  prepare  for,  this  project;  and 
it  is  even  said  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  opened 
the  scheme  to  the  British  government,  and  endea- 
voured to  obtain  their  concurrence  or  acqui- 
escence on  the  ground  that  the  Netherlanders  woidd 
never  again  submit  to  the  emperor.*  This  in- 
trigue failed,  as  might  have  been  expected.  As 
a  last  resource,  the  emperor  Joseph  dispatched 
Count  Cobentzel,  a  practised  and  able  diplomatist, 
to  Brussels,  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the 
insurgents.  Cobentzel  offered  to  restore  all  their 
privileges  and  rights ;  but  the  states  now  haughtily 
demanded  many  new  privileges  and  an  extension 
of  their  rights,  together  with  a  better  security, 
properly  guaranteed,  for  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
And  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1 789  the  states 
of  Brabant  bound  themselves,  in  presence  of  the 
citizens  of  Brussels,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  preserve 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  constitution  of  their 
country  ;  and  they  administered  the  same  oath  to 
the  members  of  the  restored  grand  council,  also  in 
presence  of  the  citizens  and  populace  of  Brussels, 
who  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations,  swearing 
in  their  turn  to  support  the  states  and  the  council, 
and  to  live  free  or  die.  Shortly  afterwards  they 
formed  an  ofl^sive  and  defensive  league  with  the 
states  of  Flanders.  By  this  time  the  King  and 
Queen  of  France  were  little  better  than  state  pri- 
soners in  the  Tuileries.     The  National  Assembly 
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was  transferred  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  the  icene 
of  famine  and  almost  daily  insurrection.  The 
arena  was  now  full  of  combatants,  the  combat  was 
considerably  advanced,  the  stakes  or  prizes  for 
which  men  and  parties  were  contending  weie 
pretty  openly  laid  down;  and  at  this  point  a 
sketch  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  in  France 
becomes  necessary,  together  with  a  summary  of 
the  constitutional  or  political  history  of  that  ill- 
governed  country  from  early  times — ^ill-governed, 
as  we  believe,  quite  as  much  from  the  incapacity 
of  the  people  for  a  rational  liberty  as  from  any 
superiority  of  their  sovereigns  in  the  arts  of  des- 
potism and  oppression. 

Even  when  England  and  France  were  both 'oc- 
cupied by  a  Celtic  population,  some  few  and  essen- 
tial forms  of  liberty  were  cherished  in  the  one 
country  and  neglected  in  the  other,  without  any 
very  visible  external  cause  for  the  difference. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  two  countries  there  were  causes  to 
account  for  a  greater  fondness  and  aptitude  fur 
liberty  in  England  than  in  France,  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  production  of  a  physically  superior  race  in 
our  island.  The  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  and  all 
the  tribes  from  the  north  included  under  those  two 
general  denominations,  were  the  most  free  people 
in  Europe,  and  wherever  they  fully  established 
their  dominion  they  introduced  the  spirit  and  the 
habit  of  freedom.  Their  conquest  of  Britain  was 
so  entire,  that,  except  in  the  mountains  of  Wales 
and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Celtic  race 
entirely  disappeared,  being  either  exterminated  or 
absorbed  into  the  conquering  race.  In  spite  of  the 
dreadful  stories  of  massacres,  and  accounts  of  whole- 
sale emigrations,  it  should  appear  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  old  inhabitants  was  very  considerable; 
and,  though  the  unmixed  Celtic  blood  is  not  of  the 
best  kind,  some  infusion  of  it  may  have  modified 
and  improved  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  From  their 
first  settlement  in  the  island,  down  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  the  Saxons,  whose  blood  even  now  may 
be  said  to  form  nine-tenths  of  the  blood  that  flows 
in  English  veins,  preserved  the  spirit  of  a  free 
people,  carefully  guarding  a  rude  representative 
form  of  government  and  their  mtmicipal  rights, 
which  they  possessed  in  a  far  more  perfect  degree 
than  any  other  people.  The  Franks,  who  con- 
quered the  Gauls  and  gave  their  own  name  to 
France,  were  as  free  and  as  fond  of  liberty  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  being  only  a  branch  of  the  same 
great  northern  family ;  but  their  conquest  was  far 
from  being  so  complete :  they  left  the  Celtic  race 
unmixed,  and  almost  untouched,  in  vast  tracts  of 
the  country ;  and,  when  an  intermixture  took  place 
in  the  course  of  ages,  the  superior  blood  of  the 
Franks  did  not  absorb,  but  was  absorbed  by,  that 
of  the  incomparably  more  numerous  Celtic  race, 
whose  most  marked  features  and  characteristics 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  Frenchmen  of  our  own  day. 
The  Franks  long  continued  to  represent  an  armed 
and  alien  aristocracy  settled  among  a  race  of  slaves : 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  on  the  contrary,  formed  one 
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nation,  one  people,  withoat  any  helots  or  inferior 
race ;  and  euch  liberty  as  they  had — making  de- 
duction for  the  domestic  slavery — was  common  to 
the  whole  stock.  The  conquest  of  our  island  by 
the  Normans  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks :  like  the  Franks, 
the  Normans  were  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  for  a  time — but  for  a  much  shorter  time — 
they  kept  themselves  separate  and  distinct;  but 
their  blood  soon  mingled  and  was  lost  in  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  stream:  they  could  not  materially 
change  the  character  of  the  vast  majority,  or  uproot 
customs  and  usages  which  had  lasted  five  hundred 
years;  and  the  Normans  themselves  had  preserved 
some  of  the  free  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
north,  though  they  afterwards  let  them  perish  and 
go  out  in  Normandy.  Under  the  feudal'  system 
there  was  tyranny  in  England  as  well  as  in  France ; 
but,  bad  as  it  was,  as  soon  as  the  two  races  became 
mixed  and  identified,  the  tyranny  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  was  of  a  far  milder  nature  than  that 
on  the  Continent.  The  English  or  Anglo-Norman 
baron  could  be  cruel  and  oppressive  enough,  but 
the  municipal  spirit  elevated  and  gave  strength  to 
the  burghers,  and  even  the  serfs  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  separate  race  from  that 
of  their  lords ;  but  the  Frank  or  French  baron  and 
the  serfii  of  the  old  Celtic  blood  really  were  distinct 
and  antagonist  races,  and  continued  to  regard 
themselves  as  such  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  Thus  in  France  the  spirit  and  habit  of  free- 
dom resided  in  the  incomparably  smaller  number, 
while  in  England  it  extended  in  a  manner  through 
the  entire  nation : — in  the  one  country  the  com- 
plexion and  constitution,  both  moral  and  physical, 
continued  to  be  Celtic  in  the  masses,  and  in  the 
other  Saxon.  In  England  there  gradually  grew 
up  a  kindliness  of  feeling  between  the  barons  and 
the  commons,  between  the  lords  and  their  vassals ; 
hut  in  France  this  feeling  was  of  very  slow  and 
very  imperfect  growth,  and  pride  and  oppression 
on  one  side  was  often  revenged  by  horrible  cruelty 
on  the  other.  Even  the  forms  of  civil  liberty, 
which  the  Franks  had  introduced  for  their  own 
use  and  exclusive  enjoyment,  began  to  be  aban- 
doned at  a  very  early  period.  An  assembly  of  the 
nation  was  called  from  time  to  time,  but  no  regular 
period  seems  ever  to  have  been  fixed  for  its  meet- 
ing, nor  were  its  powers  and  attributes  properly 
defined.  In  general  it  was  summoned  by  the  king 
on  some  great  emergency;  but  many  kings  as- 
cended the  throne  and  descended  into  the  grave 
without  once  convening  any  such  assembly.  During 
six  centuries,  or  from  Uie  year  613  to  1230, 
there  were  only  about  thirty-five  assemblies  of  the 
kind,  and  they  were  composed  solely  of  the  great 
barons  and  clergy.  Louis  le  Gros  enfranchised  the 
commons  about  the  same  time  that  our  Henry  I. 
granted  his  charter,  which  became  the  groundwork 
of  our  constitution.  A  third  order  was  thus  added 
in  France  to  the  nobles  and  clergy ;  and  the  as- 
sembly, which,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  met, 
sat  all  in  one  house,  took  the  form  and  name  of 
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States  General.  But  there  was  neither  unani- 
mity nor  equilibrium  between  the  commons  and 
the  other  two  orders ;  and  the  commons  of  France, 
though  nominally  enfranchised  by  the  sovereign, 
continued  to  be  browbeaten  and  oppressed  by  the 
aristocracy ;  and,  what  was  worse,  and  far  more 
hopeless,  was,  that,  in  wanting  the  habit  of  any  free 
institutions,  they  lacked  that  passionate  and  uni- 
versal love  for  them  which  alone  can  give  them 
efficacy  and  durability.  The  commons  of  France, 
who  were  far  more  oppressed  at  the  time  of  their 
enfranchisement  than  were  the  commons  in  Eng- 
land, continued  in  the  same  condition  of  inferiority, 
whereas  the  English  commons  no  sooner  found 
their  way  into  the  national  parliament  than  they 
began  notably  to  improve  their  liberties  and  their 
well-being  in  all  respects.  There  was  a  wonderful 
difference  between  the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging 
of  the  English  burghers  and  yeomanry  of  the  Uiir- 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  the  towns- 
people and  peasantry  of  France  of  the  same  pe- 
riods ;  and  this  difference  was  a  principal,  though 
certainly  not  the  sole,  cause  of  the  almost  constant 
superiority  of  the  English  in  the  field.  The  battles 
of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Azincourt  were  won  by 
the  high  hearts  and  muscular  arms  of  our  yeomanry, 
a  class  of  men  which  the  French  monarchy  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  possess  at  all.  There'was  ano- 
ther difference  arising  out  of  the  original  national 
character  of  the  two*people :  the  English  commons 
plodded  slowly  but,  steadily  on  in  the  intricate 
and  thorny  path  of  constitutional  freedom;  if  they 
stumbled  or  fell,  or  were  driven  back  one  year,  they 
renewed  their  efforts  in  the  next,  rarely  desponding 
and  never  despairing ;  they  were  neither  discom- 
fited by  bad  fortune  nor  over  elated  by  good,  and 
they  kept  themselves  in  a  wonderful  degree,  con- 
sidering their  imperfect  civilization  and  the  provo- 
cations to  which  they  were  occasionally  exposed, 
free  from  violence,  vindictiveness,  and  blood-shed- 
ding :  the  French  commons,  on  the  contrary,  had 
very  little  of  the  patience  or  moderation  which  are 
essential  to  achieve,  and  equally  so  to  preserve,  li- 
berty ;  they  were  disgusted  and  irritated  at  every 
failure  or  check  they  received ;  any  continuance  of 
failure  or  disappointment  made  them  indolent  and 
indifferent ;  and  whenever,  by  some  sudden  snatch, 
or  some  strange  combination  of  events,  they  were 
enabled  to  get  power  into  their  hands,  they  abused 
it^  through  the  impatience  and  violence  of  their 
passions,  and  disgraced  their  cause  and  estate  by 
revenge  and  cruelty.  The  States  General,  although 
they  sometimes  deliberated  in  separate  chambers 
(the  nobles  in  one,  the  clergy  in  another,  and  the 
commons  in  a  third),  formed  in  fact  but  one  body 
or  chamber,  or,  u  we  call  it,  Howe^  and  presented 
the  results  of  their  deliberation  as  one ;  thus  acting 
as  a  council  of  state,  but  not  composing  anything 
like  a  real  political  power,  or  a  sufficient  legal  ba- 
lance in  the  constitution.  Their  attributes  could 
not  be  called  legislative;  and  they  formed  no 
steady  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  for 
there  was  no  amalgamation,  or  any  balance  of  power, 
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or  proper  division  of  power,  among  themselves.  It 
-was  a  one  in  three,  and  a  three  that  did  not  make 
a  one.     The  notion  that  the  commons,  who  paid 
all  the  taxes  and  imposts  (both  nobles  and  clergy 
being  exempt),  should  exercise  an  exclusive  control 
over  the  public  purse,  seems  never  to  have  been 
entertained  for  a  moment  by  the  States  General, 
although  the  commons  of  England  had  at  an  early 
date  secured  that  vital  privilege.    They  never  had 
any  right  of  redressing  abuses  except  by  petition ; 
they  never  had  any  share,  indeed,  in  that  so- 
vereignty which  belongs  to  the  legislative  power. 
Even  in  their  proper  department — ^the  imposing 
of  taxes    and  subsidies — ^they   were    not    consi- 
dered capable  of  binding  their  constituents  with- 
out the  specific  assent  of  those  constituents.     If 
either  of  the  orders  considered  that  their  represent- 
atives had  been  over  liberal  at  their  expense,  they 
refused  to  pay  or  acknowledge  the  tax  imposed. 
And  it  happened  frequently  that  the  necessary  sub- 
sidies, after  being  provisionally  granted  by  the 
States  General,  were  rejected  by  their  electors  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  times  in  every 
part  of  it     It  was  the  binding  nature  of  a  money- 
yote  on  their  constituents  and  the  whole  kingdom 
that  endeared  the  English  House  of  Commons  to 
our  early  sovereigns,  who  certainly  had  no  greater 
abstract  love  of  liberty  than  the  kings  of  France, 
but  who  perceived  that  the  readiest  and  surest 
way  of  procuring  money,  and  that  too  in  the  largest 
quantities,  was  by  and  through  their  parliaments. 
Whenever  they  attempted  to  impose  a  tax,  or  raise 
money  in  any  other  way,  the  amoimt  received  fell 
far  short  of  their  expectations,  and  at  times  the 
money  was  nearly  all  absorbed  by  the  expense  and 
enormons  trouble  of  the  collection.    But  it  was  far 
otherwise  in  France,  where  the  contributions  le- 
vied directly  by  the  sovereign  were  generally  more 
productive  than  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  States ; 
and  this  gave  their  kings  a  reasonable  pretence  for 
dispensing  with  the  States  altogether.     Many  of 
the  deeds  sanctioned  by  the  States  General  were  of 
a  most  sanguinary  and  atrocious  kind.     The  acts 
would  probably  have  been  done  if  no  such  an  as- 
sembly had  been  convened,  but  then  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  throw  the  odium  from  the  nation 
upon  the  sovereign  and  the  government,  although, 
in  fact,  no  tyrant  or  no  government  whatever 
can  persevere  in  such  deeds,  unless  the  mass  of 
the  nation  approves  of  them.     In  1312,  just  ten 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral, they  were  convened  in  order  to  abolish  the 
order  of  the  Knights  Templars;   and  they  pro* 
ceeded  against  those  unhappy  men  in  the  most  in- 
human manner,  making  a  greater  use  of  racks  and 
torture,   of  stakes  and  penal  fires,  than  was  ever 
known  to  the  inquisitors  of  the  worst  times.    Some 
cruelties  were  exercised  wherever  the  Templars  ex- 
isted ;  but  when  torture  was  prescribed  for  them 
in  England  no  racks  nor  any  instruments  of  the 
kind  could  be  found — so  d^erent  were  the  tem- 
pers, laws,  and  practices  of  the  two  peoples.     In 
1355,  under  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  John,  the 


States  General  were  assembled  for  the  fifth  time, 
to  provide  or  to  assist  in  advising  some  remedies 
for  the  deplorable  state  of  the  kingdom.      They 
made  some  attempts  towards  the  establishment  <Kf 
a  regular  and  fixed  constitution ;  they  procured  a 
declaration  of  rights,  which  has  been  compared  to 
our  Magna  Charta :  but  they  adopted  no  means 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  and  preserving  and 
improving  the  advantages  it  contained ;  and  thus 
the  declaration  remained  little  more  than  a  dead 
letter,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  not  only  did 
not  understsnd  it,  but  never  heard  of,  or  cared  for, 
its  existence.      After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  which 
left  King  John  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Charles  V.)  con- 
voked another  assembly  of  the  States  General,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  ransom  his  father  and  make 
some  provision  for  the  very  distressed  state  of  die 
monarchy.     Before  offering  any  assistance  they 
demanded  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  before  doing 
anything  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  they 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  fell  upon  one 
another  as  wild  beasts  might  be  supposed  to  do 
if  abandoned  by  their  keeper  and  let  loose  in  a  me- 
nagerie.    It  cannot  be  said  that  the  commons  ex- 
clusively were  fierce  and  bloodthirsty,  for  princes, 
lords,  bishops,  and  abbots  were  partakers  in  the 
fiiry  and  in  the  cruelty ;  but  it  must  be  neverdie- 
less  admitted  that  the  commons  had  their  full  share 
in  the  guilt,  and  that  the  world  has  not  often  seen 
two  greater  monsters  than  Robert  le  Coq  (a  man  of 
plebeian  birth,  who  had  been  made  by  King  John 
Bishop  and  Duke  of  Laon)  and  Stephen  Marcel 
(PrevOt  des  Marchands,  and  the  great  fiivourite 
and  champion  of  the  commons).     For  this  time 
the  dauphin  succeeded  in  dissolving  them,  but  he 
was  compelled  by  his  necessities  and  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people  to  summon  them  again  at  die 
beginning  of  the  year  1357.  Then  Marcel  and  Le 
Coq  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  publication  of  an 
ordinance  binding  the  dauphin  to  a  reform  of 
abuses.     These  abuses  were  frightful  in  their  ex- 
tent ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  providing  against  them, 
the  States  General  introduced  clauses  and  restrictions 
which  tended  to  reduce  the  royal  prerogative  to  a 
mere  shadow,  and  to  place  the  whole  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  States.     So  immoderate  were  they, 
that  they  would  not  so  much  as  leave  to  the  crown 
the  prerogative  of  mercy,  the  choice  of  its  own  mi- 
nisters, or  the  free  enjoyment  of  its  own  landed 
estates.     Modernise  the  language,  change  a  little 
the  phraseology,  and  some  of  the  propositions 'of 
the  States  General  of  the  fourteenth  century  might 
be  mistaken  for  arrets  of  the  States  General  of  the 
eighteenth   century,  or  decrees  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  commons  or  bourgeois  faction,  led 
on  by  the  Prev6t  des  Marchands,  were  the  most 
forward  in  these  attacks  on  the  crown ;  and  when 
the  States  General  rose  they  succeeded  in  forming 
a  standing  committee  of  thirty-six  deputies,  with 
Stephen  Marcel  for  their  real  head,  for  the  prev6t 
had  an  absolute  control  over  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  mob  of  Paris.    The  nobility  became  jealous  and 
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glarmed  at  this  truly  fierce  democracy,  and  devised 
several  measures  for  checking  Marcel  and  his  fac- 
tion.    But  the  prevdc  formed  a  close  league  with 
the  king  of  Navarre,  a  most  turbulent  prince,  who 
was  brother-in-law  to  the  dauphin,  and  who  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  cala- 
mities of  the  country  had  flowed ;  and  in  the  month 
of  February,  1358,  when  the  States  General  were 
reassembled  in  Paris  to  the  number  of  some  800  or 
900  deputies.  Marcel,  with  a  troop  of  ruffians,  burst 
into  the  royal  palace  and  massacred  Robert  de 
Clermont  (Marshal  of  Normandy)  and  the  Sire 
de   Conflans   (Marshal  of  Champaigne)   in    the 
dauphin's  presence,  and  so  near  to  him  that  his 
clothes  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  those  two 
friends.    At  the  same  time  the  Paris  rabble  mur- 
dered in  the  streets  another  great  officer  of  state, 
and  Marcel  carried  the  daupMn  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  and  exhibited  him  there  to  the  people,  with 
his  head  covered,  not  with  a  bonnet  rouge,  or  red 
nightrcap  (for  that  was  a  symbol  reserved  fox  more 
modem  and  more  civilized  days),  but  with  a  capu- 
chiny  or  hood,  which  was  half  red  and  half  blue, 
and  worn  by  all  trae  patriots.   Many  of  the  nobles 
and  dergy  now  fled  from  the  States  General  and 
the  good  city  of  Paris,  and  the  provost  filled  up 
the  vacancies  they  had  left  with  deputies  of  his 
own  choosing.  This  man  disgraced  what  had  been 
originally  a  good  cause — a  laudable  attempt  to  ele- 
vate the  people  and  restrain  the  crown— by  his 
ferocity  and  mad  impatience ;   and  the  people  of 
Paris,  who  were  his  instruments  add  more  igno- 
rant than  he,  thought  that  liberty  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  massacres.     The  dauphin  withdrew 
from  the  capital,  which  was  running  with  blood, 
to  the  provincial  states,  who  were  far  more  loyal 
or  more  moderate,  and  who  furnished  him  with 
money  and  other  means  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
excesses  of  the  Parisians.     Marcel  occupiM  the 
royal  ch&teau  of  the  Louvre,   provisioned  Paris, 
erected  barricades  and  bulwarks,  and: resolved  to 
stand  a  siege;  but  he  was  duped  and  betrayed  by 
his  ally  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  then  butchered 
in  the  streets,  together  with  many  of  his  friends 
and  adherents,  by  the  mob  who  had  so  long  obeyed 
him.     The  dauphin  then  re-entered  Paris  and 
made  bloody  reprisals,  the  aristocracy  being  just 
as  savage,  when  excited,  and  as  ferocious  as  the 
mob,  end  holding,  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
faith,  that  a  hundred  plebeian  lives  were  not^  suffi- 
cient to  atone  for  that  of  one  great  noble.    All 
these  horrors  in  the  capital  were  accompanied  or 
followed  by  still  worse  in  the  provinces,  where  the 
peasants  ruse  against  their  lords,  burning  and  de- 
stroying their  houses  and  their  property,  and  mur- 
dering them  wherever  they  could  catch  them,  toge- 
ther with  their  wives  and  children.    Other  crimes 
were  perpetrated  more  horrible  than  murder — ^per- 
petrated, too,  with  a  ghastly  yaieti  de  cceur.  This 
Jacquerie^*  as  it  was  called,  almost  facetiously,  was 

*  Tlie  niperior  orders  had  boen  afleattomad  to  call  the  peaaaat  or 
Berf  Jacques  Bonhomme-Jamei  Goodman  or  Goodfellow— and  from 
Jacque  came  Jacqunie. 


a  very  difierent  affair  from  the  insurrections  of  the 
English  peasantry,  which  took  place  a  few  years 
later,  and  the  difference  arose  entirely  from  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  two  peoples.  Wat  Tyler, 
Jack  Straw,  and  their  poor  ignorant  followers, 
were  angels  of  mercy  compared  with  these  French 
insurgents,  who  shed  more  blood  in  one  day  in  one 
little  comer  of  France  than  was  shed  by  the  Eng- 
lish peasants  and  rabble  in  the  whole  course  of 
those  two  great  risings.  And  when  the  Jacquerie 
was  put  down,  it  was  only  by  butchery  and  a  war 
of  extermination.  The  aristocracy  hunted  the  in- 
surgents and  struck  them  down  like  beasts,  and 
the  slaughter  was  only  stayed  by  the  consideration 
that  if  they  killed  all  their  viiieins  their  lands  must 
remain  untilled.  Other  features  of  the  national 
character  were  displayed  in  strong  relief:  atrocity 
was  mixed  with  a  levity  which  made  it  the  more 
horrid;  there  was  piping  and  dancing,  and  fid- 
dling and  buffooning,  in  Paris  and  all  the  great 
towns  in  the  midst  of  all  these  bloody  doings. 
Their  old  historian,  Mezeray,  represents  them  as 
dancing  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relations, 
and  as  seeming  to  rejoice  at  the  burmng  of  their 
houses  and  castles  and  the  deaths  of  their  friends. 
"  While  some,"  says  he,  "  were  getting  their 
throats  cut  in  the  country,  others  amused  them- 
selves in  the  tovms ;  the  sound  of  the  violin  was 
not  interrupted  by  the  blast  of  the  trumpet ;  and 
the  voices  of  those  who  sang  and  rejoiced  at  balls 
and  festivals,  uid  the  piteous  cries  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  flames,  or  by  the  edse  of  the  sword, 
were  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  true  that 
at  this  crisis,  as  at  later  periods,  France  was  overrun 
by  invading  armies.  But  we  must  not  transpose 
cause  and  effect.  The  anarchy  and  the  frenzy 
did  not  happen  because  the  English  were  conquer- 
ing the  provinces  of  France;  but  the  English  hap- 
pened to  be  there  in  the  character  of  conquerors 
and  destroyers  because  the  anarchy  and  the  mad- 
ness existed  before  their  coming,  and  had,  in  fact, 
invited  them  thither.  This  was  equally  the  case 
with  our  two  great  French  conquerors— with 
Henry  V.  as  well  as  with  Edward  III.  An  in- 
vading and  conquering  army  always  carries  fresh 
horrors  in  its  train;  yet,  where  a  nation  is  not 
thoroughly  disorganized,  and  its  factions  of  the 
most  savage  kind,  the  advance  of  such  an  army 
generally  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  reconcili- 
ation and  a  union  for  common  defence  or  the  pr^- 
servation  of  the  national  independence.  The  sur- 
prising and  almost  incredible  histories  of  our  wars 
in  France  will  show  how  backward  the  French 
were  in  this  ordinary,  instinctive  wisdom,  and  how 
slowly  they  settled  tlieir  own  savage  feuds  and  fac- 
tions in  order  to  make  head  against  the  invaders. 
Nothing  seems  to  us  more  true  than  that  the  de- 
pravity of  the  nobility  fully  equalled  that  of  the 
people.  Some  glimmering  jof  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration broke  upon  the  States  General  that  assembled 
after  all  these  horrors  in  1359;  but  all  kinds  of 
inconveniences  arose  from  their  sitting  as  one  ano- 
malous bodyy  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  remedy 
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that  CMpital  emurdtational  blunder.  Many  yean 
passed  Wore  the  States  were  convoked  again.  In 
1380,  when  the  uncles  of  Charles  VI.,  a  sickly 
minor,  were  disputing  and  cutting  throats  for  the 
regency,  the  States  made  a  faint  attempt  to  assert 
the  rights,  and  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the 
nation ;  but  they  could  not  act  or  move  steadily 
and  soberly  together  to  one  great  end,  and  scarcely 
a  man  among  them  had  any  definite  notion  what 
the  end  ought  to  be.  They,  indeed,  compelled  the 
government  to  revoke  all  taxes,  aids,  subsidies, 
and  impositions  whatsoever  that  had  been  im- 
posed since  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  to 
decree  that  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 
people  should  be  re-«Btablished  in  as  full  a  manner 
as  they  had  enjoyed  them  in  the  reign  of  that  king, 
or  at  any  time  since ;  but  the  overbearing,  coercive 
spirit  of  the  court  and  aristocracy,  and  the  rash 
turbulence  of  the  Parisians,  destroyed  all  the  ra- 
tional hopes  which  might  have  been  derived  from 
this  famous  ordinance.  A  fresh  civil  war  and  a 
servile  insurrection  more  terrible  and  bloody  than 
the  Jacquerie  broke  out  and  drovte  the  whole  na- 
tion back  into  an  utterly  hopeless  anarchy.  The 
Tuchins,  as  the  revolted  peasants  were  called  after 
their  leader,  ravaged  the  southern  provinces,  mas- 
sacring their  lords  and  superiors.  The  Maillotins, 
so  called  from  the  weapon  they  used,  which  was  a 
great  club  loaded  at  the  head  with  lead  or  iron, 
beat  out  men's  brains  in  Paris  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  as  far  as  Rouen,  breaking  open 
the  prisons  and  releasing  all  classes  of  prisoners, 
murdering  all  the  tax-gatherers  and  collectors  of 
duties,  and  threatening  every  citizen  that  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  government  or  possessed 
of  property.  These  frightful  excesses  were  put 
down  by  excesses  equally  atrocious  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  A  terrible  carnage  without  any 
legal  pocedure  was  committed  in  Rouen ;  and  in 
Paris  the  detestable  practice  of  secret  noyades 
(drownings)  was  unscrupuloualy  resorted  to.  Men, 
and  women  too,  were  tied  in  sacks  and  throvm  by 
night  into  the  Seine,  and  the  practice  was  continued 
until  the  bed  of  the  river  was  encumbered  by  the 
bodies  of  the  victims.  Persons  whohave  not  reflected 
on  the  old  history  of  the  French  seem  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  iwyade  was  an  invention  of  the  great 
revolution ;  but,  like  almost  every  other  atrocitv  then 
practised,  it  had  its  precedent,  the  savages  of  former 
times  having  left  little  that  was  new  to  be  disco- 
vered or  invented  by  the  savages  of  later  days.  In 
the  noyades  at  Paris,  which  were  executed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (the 
king's  uncle)  and  other  royal  or  most  noble  heads 
of  the  government,  there  was  no  more  form  of  law 
or  trial  than  there  had  been  at  Rouen.  In  the  year 
1413,  when  Charles  VI.  was  laboiuring  under  a 
confirmed  insanity,  the  States  General  met  again ; 
but  they  merely  harangued  upon  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  lighten  the  public  burthens 
that  were  grinding  the  commons  to  the  dust,  with- 
out proposing  any  distinct,  practical  scheme ;  and 
they  separated  without  doing  anything,  leaving  the 


business  of  reform  to  be  taken  up  by  a  bizfecher  maA 
the  mob.    The  Cabochiens,   so  called  from  Ca- 
boche,  the  butcher,  afier  hanging  some  ministers 
and  committing  numerous  other  murders,  (com- 
pelled the  court  to  enregister  what  were  called  the 
Cabochien  ordinances.     Favoured  by  the  mad  dis- 
sensions which  raged  among  the  nobility  and  the 
different  princes  of  the  blood,' by  the  helplessnesa  of 
the  sovereign,  and  by  the  deep  and  universal  feel- 
ing that  an  extensive  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  indispensable,  the  French  people  at  this 
time  seemed  to  oe  in  possession  of  the  best  chance 
they  had  ever  had  for  obtaining  their  proper  degree 
of  weight  and  ascendancy  in  the  state.  They  were, 
de  faxtOy  a  power  in  the  state,  for  the  contending 
factions  had  been  compelled  to  seek  their  aid  and 
to  make  terms  with  them ;  they  had  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  both  skill  and  courage  to  use  them,  and 
what  little  money  was  left  in  the  distracted,  impo- 
verished country  was  mostly  in  the  possession  of  the 
bourgeoisie ;  but,  unhappily,  they  still  lacked  not 
only  the  habit  of  liberty,  but  the  true  knowledge  of 
what  liberty  really  was.    Their  political  philoso- 
phy scarcely  extended  farther  than  the  substitution 
of  an  unlimited  democracy  for  the  fitful  despotism 
and  crushing  aristocracy  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  the  land ;  and,  instead  of  advancing  to  a 
moderate  but  permanent  freedom,  they  fell  again 
into  a  horrible  anarchy,  which  could  only  be  ended 
by  a  return  to  the  old  despotism.     It  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  lamentable  fact,  that  this  the  period  of 
the  greatest  power  of  the  French  people  is  dso  the 
period  of  their  greatest  cmelty.     It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Bourguignons 
deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood  and  converted  the 
whole  of  Paris  into  one  great  slaughter-houses 
committing  horrors  and  abominations  which  make 
those  of  the  Marats  and  Robespierres  appear  mere 
trifles.*   It  was  this  state  of  things  that  nuide  the 
English  conqueror,  Henry  V.,  exclaim  as  he  was 
advancing  to  the  siege  of  Rouen,  '^  God  has  led 
me  hither  by  the  hand  to  punish  the  sins  of  this 
land,  and  to  reign  in  it  like  a  king.    There  is  now 
no  king,  no  government,  no  law  in  France !"    The 
Bourguignons,  the  Cabochiens,  and  all  the  popu- 
lace of  butcherly  minds,  declared,  at  one  time,  that 
there  could  be  no  peace  or  safety  so  long  as  a 
single  Armagnac  remained  alive  in  Paris;  and, 
breaking  open  the  prisons  where  the  members  of 
that  faction  were  confined,  they  slaughtered  of  them, 
in  one  Sunday,  no  fewer  than  1600,  not  sparing 
even  the  babe  at  the  breast  The  Count  of  Armagh 
nac  was  sl«ightered  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
atrocity,  and  his  naked  and  disfigured  body  was 
dragged  about  the  city  by  women  and  children  hr 
three  days,  during  all  which  time  the  murders  were 
continual  more  in  detail.     The  total  numher  of 
victims  was  estimated  at  from  four  to  five  thousand. 
The  mob  of  Paris  and  the  canaille  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  the  acting  exterminators,  but  they 
were  guided  and  directed  by  men,  and  by  women 
tooj  of  much  higher  rank,  so  that  there  is  no  shift- 
ing the  whole  atrocity  on  the  people.    **  The  Sep- 
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tembrizen  of  the   fifteenth  century"   were  ap* 
plauded  by    the    chiefs    of   the  nobility  of  the 
Bourguignon  faction,  some  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  gained  more  than  300,000  crowns  by  their 
exploits;  and,  while  the  streets  were  literally  wet 
with  blood,  the  heads  of  the  Bourguignon  party, 
with   the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Queen  of 
France,  rode  into  the  good  city  of  Paris,  where  the 
people  made  a  great  festival  and  rejoicing,  and 
strewed  the  streets  with  flowers.     The  feast  of  the 
day,  aud  the  dancing  and  singing  at  night,  were 
followed  by  fresh  executions  on  the  morrow,  for 
the  queen  and  the  duke  had  victims  of  (heir  own 
choosing  to  be  sacrificed  ;  and  when  all  this  work 
of  blood  was  done  they  contrived  to  restore  some- 
thing like  tranquillity  by  murdering  the  mur* 
derers.     By  a  craft  and  perfidy  that  was  very 
successful,  but  truly  infernal,  they  rid  France  and 
the  world  of  the  leaders  of  the  butchers.     Famine 
and  pestilence  ensued ;  and  wherever  the  Armag- 
nacs  had  power  so  to  do,  they  retaliated  on  the 
Bourguignons  with  equal  atrocity.     With  intervals 
between,  these  butcheries  continued  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  the  main  actors  in  them  were  not 
a  soldiery,  but  a  people — were  not  organized  ar- 
mies, but  the  commons  of  France.     In  1439  and 
,  1440  the  States  General  met  again,  but  did  little 
besides  establishing  or  confirming  a  perpetual  tal- 
lage.    Charles  YII.  and  Louis  XL  levied  money 
and  taxes  by  their  own  authority,  and  treated  the 
States  as  an  improper  and  indecent  restriction  on  the 
power  of  the  crown.    Louis  XL,  the  most  astucious 
of  tyrants  and  the  real  founder  of  the  monarchic 
absolutism  in  France,  only  assembled  the  States 
General  twice  during  his  long  reign ;  and  on  nei- 
ther of  those  occasions  did  he  consult  them  about 
the  granting  of  money,  or  permit  them  to  interfere 
with  his  levying  taxes,  tallages,  and  all  kinds  of 
contributions,  by  royal  ordinance.     As  his  tyranny 
and  diabolicsd  craft  were  exercised  chiefly  against 
the  aristocracy — about  the  most  factious  and  tur- 
bulent and  least  patriotic  of  any  then  in  Europe — 
as  there  was  a  system  and  a  regularity  in  his  ad- 
ministration and  in  his  exactions,  it  does  not  ap- 
*pear  that  the  people  had  much  reason  to  complain 
of  the  disuse  of  the  States.     Indeed  it  rather  ap- 
pears, on  the  contrary,  that  the  old  fox  was  a 
favourite  with  the  herd,  and  that  the  common 
people  of  France  loved  him  all  the  better  for  his 
proceedings  against  the  nobles.     In  1483,  when 
Charles  VIII.   succeeded  his  father  Louis,  the 
States  General  were  convoked  at  Tours,  and  from 
a  variety  of  concurrent  circumstances,  one  of  which 
was  the  minority  of  the  new  king,  great  things 
were  expected  from  this  convocation.    The  depu- 
ties from  all  the  three  orders — nobility,  clergy,  and 
commons — ^were  so  numerous  that  they  could  not 
debate  in  one  body ;  they  therefore  resolved  them- 
selves into  separate  bodies  to  meet  in  difierent 
halls;  but  a  very  strange  and  unwise  rule  was 
adopted  to   regulate  the  separation  or  division  : 
they  resolved  themselves,  not  into  three  chambers^ 
representing  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  according 


to  the  three  established  orders,  but  into  six  nations 
— ^a:  fanciful  division  of  old  France.     The  way 
to  commit  a  greater  blunder  would  have  been 
to  resolve  themselves  into  tribes,  as  the  coun* 
try  was  divided  in  the  time  of  the  Celtic  rule. 
These  six  nations,  as  they  were  called,  debated  in 
separate   chambers,   in  each   of  which  nobility, 
clei^,  and  commons  were  heterogeneously  mixed; 
and  the  nations  only  consulted  each  other  upon  the 
result  of  their  respective  deliberations.    The  com- 
ponent parts  of  each  nation  could  not,  without  dif- 
ficulty, agree  among  themselves,  and  the  nations 
could  not  all  agree  with  one  another  on  some  import- 
ant and  constitutional  topics.     Two  uf  them,  the 
Norman  and  Burgundian,  reflecting  that  the  great- 
est calamities  had  befallen  the  kingdom  under  mi- 
norities and  regencies  (which  latter  had  hitherto 
been  appointed  by  court-factions  or  decided  by  an 
appeal  to  arms),  boldly  asserted  that  the  right  of 
appointing  a  regent  resided  in  the  States  General ; 
and  in  virtue  of  this  right  they  proposed  to  form  a 
council,  not  only  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  but  of 
certain  deputies  to  be  elected  by  the  several  divi- 
sions of  &e  States.    But  the  other  four  nations — 
Paris,  Aquitaine,  Langaedoc,  and  Languedoii — 
rejected  this  regency  scheme  altogether.     With 
more  unanimity,  however,  the  States  at  Tours  dis- 
cussed the  necessity  of  some  redress  of  grievances 
and  of  some  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  crown 
in  taking  the  people's  money.     The   princes  of 
the  blood  and  the  great  nobles,  who  had  lived 
in   almost    constant  fear  and    trembling   under 
the  astute  old  tyrant  who  had  lately  gone  to  his 
account,  were    not    only  desirous  but   impatient 
to  undo  much  that  he  had  done,  to  retrieve  the 
fame  and  the  property    of  many   of  his  noble 
victims,  and  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  in-* 
struments  and  agents  of  his  tyranny ;  but  few  or 
none  of  them  wer^  disposed  to  go  much  farther 
than  this,  and  they  all  shrunk  instinctively  from 
propositions  made  by  the  commons  to  relieve  the 
distressed  and  overtaxed  people  by  reducing  the 
expenses  of  the  court,  the  amount   of  pensions 
paid  to  courtiers  and  others,  and  the    number 
of  the  standing  army,  which  was  exclusively  and 
solely   officered   by   men  of  noble  birth.      The 
princes  and  the  aristocracy,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  included  the  clergy — for  the  rich  and  high 
posts  in  "the  church  were,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, reserved  to  the  nobility —had  weight  enough 
to  crush  these  propositimis ;  but  they,  neverthe- 
less, concurred  with  the  commons  in  several  wise, 
spirited,  patriotic,  and  constitutional  resolutions 
which  would  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  country,  if,  through  a  want  of  steadiness  and 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  and  the 
people,  and  a  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  they  had  not  been  left  to  remain  as 
mere  declarations  upon  paper.  The  States  General, 
for  example,  resolved  that  the  tallage  and  all  other 
arbitrary  imposts  should  be  abolished ;    and  that 
from  thenceforward,  **  according  to  the  natural 
liberty  of  France,"  no  tax  whatever  should  be 
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levied  in  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the 
states.    The  court  was  so  alarmed  that  it  resolved 
never  again  to  call  the  States  General  together  if 
it  could  possibly  be  avoided ;  and  the  nation  had 
not  spirit,  wisdom,  and  unanimity  sufficient  to 
support  the  declarations  which  had  been  made  and 
enforce  the  regular  convocation  of  their  represent* 
atives  at  fixed  or  close  periods  of  time.     Another 
most  favourable  opportunity — ^perhaps  the  last— 
for  obtaining  a  constitutional  liberty   was  thus 
thrown  away,  and  the  gradual  increase  of  standing 
armies  made  by  Charles  YIIL  and  his  successors 
seemed  destindl  to  establish  and  prolong  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  until,  by  means  which  then  could 
scarcely  have  been  dreamed  of,  the  popular  feeling 
should  be  infused  into  those  armies  and  the  sol- 
diers won  over  from  the  king  and  the  aristocracy, 
who  had  the  command  of  them,  to  the  democracy, 
from  which  they  themselves  sprung,  and  to  which 
they  were  condemned  for  ever  to  belong,  seeing 
that  no  service,  no  valour,  no  genius  could  efface 
thdr  plebeianism  or  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  gen* 
tlem«i  and  officers.    Under  Louis  XII.  the  States 
General  were  summoned  only  once,  and  that  was 
solely  to  perform  a  not  very  honourable  office : — 
they  helped  him  to  break  his  royal  word  and  a 
treaty  of  marriage  which  he  had  entered  into  for 
his  daughter ;  they  gave  him  the  title  of  ^*  Father 
of  his  people,?  and  were  then  dismissed  to  obscu- 
rity and  contempt.   In  1558  Henry  II.  introduced 
a  fourth  estate,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Estate 
of  Justice  (L'Etatde  la  Justice),  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  chiefs  of  the  magistracy  of  the  king* 
dom.    The  four  estates  all  sat  together,  or  at  least 
deliberated  as  one  body,  just  as  the  three  estates 
had  done  before.     But  they  were  not  more  fre- 
quently convened,  and  by  degrees  they  all  sank 
into  a  mere  meeting  of  Notables,  who  were  not  so 
much  deputed  by  the  orders  they  represented,  as 
summoned  and  selected  by  the  sovereign  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  him  advice  or  countenance, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  a  legislative  or  even  a 
restrictive  power.     In  this  mutilated  form,  though 
they  made  one  or  two  efforts  against  the  prero- 
gative, they  sanctioned  some  of  the  worst  acts  of 
the  crown.    Thus  under  Henry  III.,  when  they 
met  at  Blois,  they  chimed  in  with  the  mad  factions 
of  the  court,  connived  at  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  and  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  and*  counte- 
nanced the  king  in  proscribing  nearly  a  fourth 
part  of  his  subjects*     In  1614,  when  Louis  XIII. 
came  of  age,  they  met  for  the  last  time  previously 
to  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  nothing  could  well 
be  more  contemptible  than  this  their  last  appear- 
ance on  the  stage.    We  quote  one  of  the  mildest 
accounts  of  their  acting  and  behaviour  : — *^  They 
were  convoked  in  a  hurry,  and  were  dissolved  in 
the  same  manner.    Efforts  were  witnessed  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  obtain  in  France  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope,  and  of 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  but  no  other  important  dis- 
cussion occupied  the  States  General.    The  orders 
assembled  separately,  paying  visits  to  each  other 


by  means  of  commissaries,  and  occasionally  sent 
their  orators  to  one  another.  All  the  rules  of 
etiquette  were  scrupulously  observed ;  they  counted 
the  precise  number  of  steps  which  ought  to  be 
made  by  each  when  they  went  to  meet  at  confei^ 
ences.  The  Tiers  Etat,  or  commons,  had  to  make 
so  many  steps  in  advance,  the  clergy  so  many,  and 
the  nobility  so  many,  and  no  more ;  and  all  this 
was  entered  on  their  registers.  They  also  entered 
their  harangues ;  and  these  harangues  resembled 
theatrical  declamations  rather  than  serious  debates. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fastidious  compli- 
ments there  arose  sharp  quarrels  about  inconsi- 
derate words  and  phrases ;  and  these  quarrels  woe 
to  be  settled  only  by  many  long  negotiations  and 
interviews.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when 
an  orator  of  the  Tiers  Etat  called  the  nobility 
"  worshippers  of  the  goddess  Pecunia."  After- 
wards they  counted  their  complaints  and  grievances, 
hoping  to  receive  some  redress  before  the  meeting 
should  bd  dissolved;  but  the  dissolution  was 
ordered  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  about 
to  present  their  reports.  The  deputies  of  the  com- 
mons appeared  humiliated  and  disconsolate  at  being 
obliged  to  return  home  without  having  obtained 
anything  for  the  public  good.*'* 

Besides  the  States  General  there  were  provincial  * 
States,  which  occasionally  showed  more  wisdom 
and  more  spirit  (mixed  with  more  moderation) 
than  the  greater  assemblies;  but  the  times  of 
their  meeting  were  irregular  and  uncertain,  their 
attributes  were  still  less  defined,  and  they  gra- 
dually died  out  altogether,  or  became  simple  pro- 
vincial councils  to  advise  with  the  king's  lieute- 
nants, governors,  and  magistrates.  There  were 
Pdrlemens^  but  the  parlemens  of  France  were 
scarcely  more  like  the  parliament  of  England 
than  a  London  court  of  common  council  is  like 
the  senate  of  ancient  Rome.  These  parlemens 
also  differed  widely  in  their  composition  and  func- 
tions from  the  States  General  as  originally  framed. 
They  represented  no  part  of  the  nation,  for  they 
were  not  deputed  by  any  order,  neither  by  nobi- 
lity nor  clergy,  magistracy  nor  commons,  but  • 
were  selected  and  appointed  by  the  crown.  In 
course  of  time  tibey  were  permitted,  by  the  extra- 
vagant and  impoverished  court,  to  purcliase  their 
places ;  and  this  gave  them  somewhat  more  bold- 
ness and  power  than  they  had  originally  possessed, 
as  even  under  despotisms  public  opinion  will  sup- 
port men  in  maintaining  that  what  they  buy  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep.  The  Parlement  of 
Paris  appears  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Louis  IX.,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, to  assist  the  illiterate,  careless,  and  impatient 
barons,  who  formed  a  sort  of  royal  council  or  court 
of  peers ;  and  to  have  consisted  chiefly  if  not  en- 
tirdy  of  churchmen,  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
civil  as  well  as  canonical  law,  and  of  other  branches 
of  state  learning  which  men  of  the  sword  despised. 
These  priest-lawyers  decided  cases  of  appeal,  or 
gave  to  the  court  of  peers  advice  whereby  to  decide 
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upon  them.  They  had  no  deliberative  voice  in 
the  council  or  anywhere  else;  but  they  became 
important  as  their  opinions  and  superior  learning 
were  known  to  influence  the  voice  and  decisions 
of  the  peers.  They  appear  also  to  have  acted  from 
the  finrt  as  a  court  of  registry ;  and  when  all  con- 
stitutional sanctions  were  done  away  with  by  the 
growing  absolutism  of  the  crown,  it  was  consi- 
dered that  every  royal  edict  or  ordinance,  to  have 
the  forc^  of  law,  ought  previously  to  be  registered 
by  the  parlement.  By  degrees  priests  became 
less,  and  regular  lawyers  more  numerous  in  this 
body.  As  a  general  rule,  they  implicitly  obeyed 
the  crown,  to  whom  they  owed  their  appointments. 
In  cases  of  appeal  and  in  other  judicial  cases,  if — 
as  rarely  could  happen — ^the  crown  was  indifferent 
or  impartial,  they  might  use  their  own  judgment 
and  superior  legal  science;  but  when  the  king 
sent  them  down  an  edict,  let  its  tenor  be  what  it 
might,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cross  them- 
selves and  enregister  it.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
favoured  by  some  peculiar  circumstances,  they 
ventured  to  delay,  to  remonstrate,  and  even  to  re- 
fuse.* Thus  they  refused  to  enregister  an  edict  to 
abolish  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  refused  to  con- 
tribute taxes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  people. 
Among  the  innumerable  edicts  they  did  enregister 
without  hesitation  or  murmurs,  among  the  legal 
decisions  they  gave,  and  the  other  deeds  they  did, 

*  Wh^n  ilie  opposition  of  the  parlement  of  Pari*  appeared  to  be 
unusually  serious,  the  kins  had  two  way*  of  getting  rid  of  it;— he 
held  what  was  termed  h  Idt  de  Justice,  or  Bed  of  Justice,  wherein 
by  his  own  royal  lips  he  ordered  his  edicts  to  be  registered,  and 
the  parlement  was  bound  to  obey,  without  debate  or  remon- 
strance; or  he  held  what  was  termed  a  SAtnce  Royale,  or  Royal 
Sitting  or  Sessiou,  where  the  parlement,  though  allowed  the 
liberty  of  speech,  were  equally  bound  to  enregister  the  edicto  he 
presented.  These  Lit*  des  Justice  and  Stances  Royales  were  very 
showy  affairs,  as  the  king  went  in  state,  accompanied  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  the  peers  of  the  rtsalm,  a  cardinal  or  two,  a  selection 
from  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  lord-abbots,  the  great  .officers  of 
state  and  of  the  household,  and  an  interminable  rettnue  ;  but  they 
were  only  spectacles,  got  up  by  absolutism  to  assert  its  will,  and  awe 
the  only  body  of  men  that  seemed  to  retain  a  fragment  of  constilu- 
tional  freedom. 


were  some  of  the  most  execrable  ever  heard  of  in 
any  country.  They  enregistered  an  edict  esta- 
blishing the  inquisition;  they  condemned  Anne 
du  Bourg  to  death  as  a  protestant,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  good  Coligni;  they  instituted  an 
annual  procession  and  thanksgiving  for  the  pro- 
testant massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  in  times 
of  faction  and  civil  war  they  repeatedly  made 
themselves  instruments  of  vengeance  to  the  pre- 
vailing party.  At  times  when  the  government  was 
weak — in  the  hands  of  a  woman  or  some  perplexed 
regent — ^they  could  assume  a  high  tone  and  a  pre- 
potent bearing ;  but  down  to  the  threshold  of  the 
great  revolution  they  quailed  before  the  sovereign 
power  whenever  it  was  held  by  a  firm  hand. 
They  had  more  than  once  terrified  his  mother  in 
the  d^ys  of  his  minority,  but  Louis  XIV.  made 
them  crouch  before  him  like  a  pack  of  trained 
hounds.  He  ordered  and  ordained,  in  his  ultra- 
absolute  manner,  that  they  should  not  presume 
to  intermeddle  in  matters  of  state  or  finance; 
call  in  question  the  ministers  of  his  choice ; 
visit  the  great;  or  receive  presents  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Being  informed  one 
day  while  hunting  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes  that 
they  were  showing  symptoms  of  contumacy,  he 
galloped  away  to  their  place  of  meeting,  and  sud- 
denly appeared  among  them  booted  and  spurred, 
with  his  couteau  de  chasse  by  his  side,  and  his 
heavy  whip  in  his  hand,  and  forbade  their  pro- 
ceeding any  further.  Their  submission  and 
timidity  ought  to  excite  no  surprise  and  no  severity 
of  censure,  for  there  was  nothing  between  them 
and  the  king's  wrath — they  had  no  broad  rights  of 
their  own  to  stand  upon — and  they  could  look  for 
support  neither  from  the  aristocracy,  who  had 
dwindled  down  into  a  set  of  valets  de  cour^  nor 
from  the  people,  who  seemed  now  confirmed  in  their 
habits  of  slavery,  and  to  be  hugging  the  chain 
which  Richelieu  and  then  the  grand  monarch  had 
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lengthened  and   strengthened   for   them.      Louis 

XIV.  said  that  he  was  the  state  iUktaiy  c*est  moi)^ 
and  all  France  seemed  willing  to  believe  him  and 
to  submit  to  the  monstrous  dictum.  He  virtually 
cashiered  the  parlement  of  Paris  by  forbidding 
them  to  deliberate  on  any  matter  whatsoever,  and 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  presenting  remon- 
strances. The  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  restored 
to  them  the  right  or  faculty  of  remonstrance,  for  his 
government  was  beset  by  factions  and  cabals,  and 
he  wanted  all  the  support  and  sanction  he 'could 
procure :  nor  was  the  regent,  with  all  his  vices, 
anything  like  a  thorough-paced  despot.  They  be- 
came refractory  under  Louis  XV.,  whose  govern- 
ment betrayed  very  striking  symptoms  of  weakness 
and  decay — for  despotism  had  overleaped  itself,  and 
was  now  fast  felling  "  on  the  other  side.'*  They 
were,  however,  exiled  for  their  disobedience,  and 
were  not  recalled  till  the  birth  of  Louis  XVI.  On 
their  return  they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  other 
parlemens  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  form  one 
body,  which  might  have  strength  and  consistence 
enough  to  oppose  some  barriers  to  arbitrary  power, 
and,  at  least,  preserve  the  members  of  that  body 
from  punishment  and  exile  on  a  royal  or  ministe- 
rial rescript,  without  process  or  any  kind  of  exa- 
mination. The  people  of  Paris,  in  whom  a  few 
years  had  wrought  a  wonderful  change,  now  ral- 
lied round  them  as  bold  and  virtuous  patriots,  and  a 
very  near  approach  to  an  insurrection  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  popular  sympathy.  Yet  it  was 
soon  after  this  that  the  parlement  of  Paris  passed 
their  irregular  and  iniquitous  sentence  of  death 
on  Lally.     In  almost  the  last  days  of  his  life  Louis 

XV.  quarrelled  with  them  again,  and  again  exiled 
them,  together  with  several  of  the  provincial  par- 
lemens. There  was,  however,  a  loud  and  almost 
universal  outcry  \  and  Louis  XVI.  recalled  and  . 
reinstated  them  all,  immediately  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  1714.  Under  the  new  reign 
they  enregistered  all  the  edicts  that  were  sent  them 
down  to  the  year  1785,  exercising  neither  less  nor 
more  authority  than  they  had  done  for  ages  pre- 
ceding, but  enjoying  somewhat  more  of  popular 
respect  and  support,  which  rendered  it  dangerous 
for  a  king  like  Louis XV I.,  and  situated  as  he  was, 
to  try  to  ride  over  them  booted  and  spurred,  and 
with  whip  in  hand,  as  his  great-grandfather  had 
done  over  their  predecessors.  The  provincial  par- 
lemens appear  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  that  of 
Paris,  and  to  have  risen  like  the  provincial  States 
General  in  the  periods  when  those  provinces  were 
separate  sovereignties,  or  principalities  held  under 
the  little  more  than  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  King 
of  France.  There  were,  for  example,  the  parle- 
ment of  Toulouse,  the  parlement  of  Grenoble,  the 
parlemens  of  Dijon,  Rouen,  &c. 

The  Assembly  of  Notables,  or  what  the  French 
historians  particularly  designate  by  that  name,  had 
met  altogether  four  times,  and  no  more — in  1558, 
in  1596,  in  1617,  and  in  1626.  It  was  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  individuals  distinguished  by 
rank,  character,  ability,  and  experience — of  men  of 


note,  or  "  notable"  men.  They,  too,  possessed  no 
legislative  power,  or  constitutional,  representative 
capacity;  they  were  chosen  by  the  king  or  his 
ministers,  and  they  formed  only  a  temporary  council 
of  state,  to  assist  in  some  great  emergency,  to  deliver 
their  opinions  upon  plans  communicated  to  them  by 
command  of  the  king,  and  to  ofier  such  advice  as 
to  them  might  appear  most  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  majesty  and  the  nation.  The  most  and 
the  best,  we  believe,  that  can  be  said  of  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Notables  is,  that  if  they  did  no  greal 
good,  they  likewise  did  no  great  harm,  leaving  the 
government  and  institutions  of  the  country  just  as 
thev  found  them.  So  long  as  there  was  victory 
and  glory  abroad,  and  much  com  and  little  read- 
ing at  home,  these  institutions,  radically  bad  as 
they  were,  seem  to  have  suited  the  French  people 
passably  well.  At  certain  intervals,  even  under 
the  most  powerful  and  popular  of  their  monarchs 
— and  in  France  the  most  powerful  king  was 
always  the  most  popular — there  were  mouvemens^ 
kmeuiesy  insurrections,  and  downright  civil  war; 
and  what  is  remarkable  is,  the  unquestionable 
fact,  that  in  all  these  scenes  there  was  the  same 
horrible  mixture  of  levity  and  atrocity,  of  sensuality, 
lust,  and  cruelty,  that  is  observed  in  their  earlier 
annals.  Other  nations  in  becoming  more  civilized 
had  become  less  and  less  cruel,  and  this  should 
seem  to  be  the  natural  course  of  things ;  but  it 
was  not  so  in  France,  where  the  massacres  of  later 
times  have  been  as  pitiless  as  any  that  occurred  in 
the  most  barbarous  periods.  There  were  frequent 
occasions  when  the  aristocratic  and  priestly  and 
popular  excitement  subsided  into  a  sudden  calm, 
ending,  as  it  had  begun,  in  words  and  clamour ; 
but,  if  once  blood  was  drawn,  the  tiger  part  of  the 
national  character  displayed  itself,  and  they  seemed 
never  to  know  when  to  stop.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
the  Fronde, "  the  last  campaign  of  the  aristocracy,'* 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  levity,  the 
gallantry,  the  intrigue,  and  the  debauch,  were 
greater  than  they  had  been  in  earlier  times,  and 
the  cruelty  was  not  less :  they  killed  one  another 
singing  songs  and  making  bon  mots ;  and  after 
the  day  had  been  spent  in  fighting  and  bloodshed 
the  night  was  devoted  to  all  the  pleasanter  vices. 
The  highest  and  noblest  in  the  land  were  the 
actors  in  these  excesses,  which  lasted  for  years, 
and  a  prince  of  the  church,  that  lively  profligate, 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  was  the  real  hero  of  the 
Fronde.  The  people  of  Paris,  indeed,  took  an 
active  part  in  them,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  plebeians,  the  gens  de  la  rolure^  the 
canaille^  were  more  vicious  or  bloodthirsty  than 
the  noblesse  or  than  the  clergy,  several  of  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  which  latter  body, 
besides  de  Retz,  were  engaged  iu  the  contentions. 
Even  under  the  vaunted  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
French  rendered  themselves  notorious  by  their 
cruelty  both  abroad  and  at  home.  There  is  nothing 
in  modem  history  more  horrible  than  the  havoc 
they  committed  in  the  Palatinate;  and  the  dra- 
gonades  against  the  Hugonots  or  protestants  of  the 
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south  of  France,  ordered  by  Louis  XIV.,  his  mis- 
tress,  his  ministers,  and  his  'priests,  and  executed 
with  alacrity  and  exultation  by  the  troops  and  the 
Catholic  part  of  the  population,  were  but  little  in- 
ferior in  atrocity  to  the  gprand  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew itself,  while  the  proscription  and  perpe- 
tual banishment  of  so  many  thousands  of  peaceful 
and  most  useful  subjects,  by  which  the  dragonades 
were  accompanied,  might  be  compared  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  unhappy  Moors  from  Grenada  un- 
der that  bigot  and  tyrant,  Philip  II.  of  Spain* 
It  is  a  most  hopeless  effort  in  French  writers  of  a 
later  day  to  attempt  to  throw  all  this  damning 
guilt  on  kings  and  priests,  for  the  people  of  all 
classes  partook  in  the  savage  frenzy  that  prompted 
the  proceedings ;  they  were  national  deeds — they 
were  approved  of  and  were  highly' popular  with 
the  French  nation,  who  never  reached  Uie  healing 
philosophy  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  until 
they  had  thrown  off  and  utterly  renounced  all  reli- 
gious belief — and  then  we  shall  find  their  philo- 
sophism,  their  materialism,  or  atheism,  just  as  in- 
toleran  t  as  the  ancient  Romanism,  or  as  any  other 
church  that  ever  pretended,  to  infallibility.     The 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  carried  debauchery, 
obscenity,  and  irreligion  to  a  monstrous  excess, 
had,  however,  the  merit  of  being  averse  to  blood, 
except  when  shed  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and,  though 
passionately  fond  of  war,  and  not  without  genius 
for  the  conduct  of  it,  he  kept   France  at  peace 
during  the  whole  of  his  regency ;    and  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  in  French  history  a  simi- 
lar length  of  time  so  entirely  free  from  cruelties 
and  massacres.    But  under  Louis  XV.,  who  had 
all  the  bad  qualities  of   the  regent  with  only  a 
few  of  the  redeeming  ones,  the  nation  was  plunged 
into  ruinous,  sanguinary,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
unfortunate  wars,  and  many  savage  acts  were  per- 
petrated in  the  interior,  sometimes  by  the  people, 
de  proprio  motu^  sometimes  by  the  government, 
with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  parlemens  and 
courts  of  law.    The  horrible  executions  in  cases  of 
high  treason,  once  common  to  all  Europe,  were 
gradually  falling  into  disuse,  and  were  repulsive 
to  the  feelings  of  most  communities ;  but  in  the 
year  1757,  when  Louis  XV.  was  stabbed  and  only 
slightly  wounded  by  Damiens,  an  insane  fanatic, 
who  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  a  madhouse,  like 
Margaret  Nicholson,  he  was  condemned  by  the 
Qrande  Chambre  of  the  parlement,  from  whom 
the  king,  by   letter,  had    demanded   '^  a  signal 
vengeance,"  to  be  broken  alive  by  horses;  and 
this  sentence  was  executed  in  a  public  square  of 
Paris,  the  Place  de  Gr&ve,  with  numerous  addi- 
tional atrocities.    Before  being  put  to  death  by 
havins;  the  four  horses  attached  to  his  four  limbs 
to  pull  them  asunder,   he  was  tortured  for  one 
hour  and  a  half  on  the  place  of  execution  with  red- 
hot  pincers,  molten    lead,  and    other  detestable 
contrivances.      All  Paris  flocked  to  the  horrid 

.  *  It  was  nuder  the  wme  reign  that  Paris  witnened  tlie  bloody  and 
indiwriniiiute  daughter  at  the  H^tel  de  Ville.  whea  the  people, 
too  impatient  to  disUngaidi  between  Mends  and  foee.  fell  upon  alt 
they  eonld  reach,  and  nManercd  alike  Frondenn  and  Mazarins. 
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spectacle;  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses 
around  the  Place  de  Grhre  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  men  and  women,  and  among  them 
were  many  ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  This  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  exhibitions 
that  ever  took  place  in  a  civilized  country.  It  was 
under  this  reign,  and  at  a  time  when  the  labours  of 
the  Encyclopedists  and  philosophists  were  begin- 
ning to  produce  their  effect  on  the  national  mind, 
that  Calas  and  la  Barre  were  immolated  by  courts 
of  justice  at  the  shrine  of  superstition,  as  liilly  was 
sacrificed  to  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  and  to 
selfish  cabals.  It  was  under  this  reign  that  60,000 
lettres  de  cachet  were  granted,  that  want  and  ab- 
solute famine  raged  in  the  greater  part  of  France, 
that  a  harem  far  more  revolting  than  that  of  eastern 
sultans  was  formed  for  the  king  in  the  Pare  aux 
Cerfs,  and  that  a  common  prostitute,  Madame  du 
Barry,  was  almost  enthroned  as  principal  mistress, 
being  made  the  companion  of  the  king's  own  daugh- 
ters, and  the  place-dispensing  idol  to  which  the 
proudest  of  the  land,  princes,  dukes,  marquises, 
with  their  wives  or  their  daughters,  marshals,  ge- 
nerals, admirals,  chancellors,  judges,  nay,  abbtis, 
almoners,  bishops,  and  archbishops,  offered  their 
incense.  It  was  under  this  reign  that  the  court, 
the  capital,  and  most  of  the  great  cities  of  France, 
became  demoralised  to  a  point  beyond  which  all 
the  horrors  of  the  coming  reyolution  could  scarcely 
carry  them.  There  were  great  and  glorious  ex- 
ceptions among  all  classes,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  in  many  of  the  remote  and  rural 
districts  a  simplicity  and  innocency  of  manners 
still  reigned ;  there  were  generous  sentiments  and 
aspirations  in  a  very  large  part  of  tiie  nation,  and 
existing  even  in  the  breasts  of  men  to  whom  vice 
and  sensual  indulgence  were  most  familiar ;  there 
was  bravery  to  do  and  dare,  for  that  essential  qua- 
lity never  yet  was  wanting  in  the  French ;  there 
was  an  abundance,  or  a  superabundance,  of  talent, 
ingenuity,  wit ;  but  there  was  no  political  experi- 
ence, no  caution  or  moderation,  no  patient  perse- 
verance, no  toleration  for  the  errors  or  passions  of 
others,  no  sympathy  or  friendship,  but  a  deadly 
hostility  between  all  the  different  ranks  or  classes 
of  society,  at  the  moment  when  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  young  wife  became  king  and  queen,  with  the 
touching  exclamation  or  prayer  uttered  on  their 
knees,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  **  Oh,  God  guide 
us,  protect  us ;  we  are  too  young  to  reign !" 

llie  new  sovereign,  a  weak  but  amiable  man, 
and  not  without  acquirements  and  abilities  which 
might  have  rendered  him  a  good  and  useful  king 
in  a  different  country,  or  even  in  France  under  less 
numerous  and  fatal  difficulties,  found  the  people 
discontented,  impoverished,  suffering,  and  muti- 
nous; the  government  embarrassed  by  an  enormous 
and  still  increasing  debt ;  the  credit  of  the  state  de- 
stroyed by  a  bankruptcy  profligately  perpetrated 
by  the  Abbc^  Terray,  the  precious  finance-minister 
of  Louis  XV. ;  the  army  disorganised,  the  navy  al- 
most annihilated,  and  dl  classes  and  conditions  of 
his  subjects  calling  for  reform — for  an  immediate 
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and  sweeping  reform,  without  being  in  the  least 
agreed  as  to  where  it  was  to  begin  and  where  end, 
or  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  in  procuring  it. 
At  first,  however,  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of 
contentment  and  tranquillity :  the  king  chose  for 


Louis  XVI.    Ttom  a  Portrait  by  Duplean-Bertaux. 

his  premier  the  octogenarian  Count  de  Maurepas, 
who  had  grown  old  without  growing  very  wise; 
but  he  appointed  Turgot,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  economists,  and  a  virtuous  and  philosophic 
man,  to  be  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  and 
the  wise  and  good  Malesherbes  to  preside  over  the 
department  of  justice.  The  exiled  parlement  was 
recalled,  and  reinstated  with  honour.  Turgot  and 
Malesherbes,  wTio  knew  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  that  some  grand  changes  were  inevitable, 
wished  the  king  to  take  the  business  of  reform  into 
his  own  hands,  whereby,  they  calculated,  he  might 
be  enabled  to  retain  the  direction  of  it,  and  prevent 
the  extremity  of  a  revolution — an  extremity  fearfiil 
even  among  a  better  trained  and  more  phlegmatic 
people,  but  trebly  dangerous  with  a  people  like  the 
French.  They  proposed  that  the  king  snould  begin 
with  some  of  the  gross  and  monstrous  burthens 
that  ground  the  commonalty,  that  he  should  sup- 
press the  internal  duties  which  weighed  heaviest 
on  articles  of  food,  and  above  all  the  detested 
gabelle;  that  he  should  abolish  the  corvees^  and 
the  other  tyrannical  usages  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  feudal  system ;  that  he  should  subject  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  as  well  as  the 
tiers  Haiy  or  common  people ;  and  that  he  should 
convert  tallages  and  other  services,  which  exces- 
sively harassed  and  distressed  the  country  people, 
into  a  fixed  territorial  impost.  They  also  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  torture ;  a  total  revisal  of 
the  old  criminal  code ;  the  compilation  of  a  new 
and  uniform  civil  code ;  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  recall  of  the  Protestants ;  the  gradual  sup- 
pression of  the  greater  part  of  the  convents  and 
monasteries ;  the  emancipation  of  the  civil  power 
from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  a  proper  provision 
for  the  parochial  clergy  and  country  curtSs,  who 
did  all  the  duties  of  religion  that  were  performed 
in  France,  who  possessed  all  the  religion  that  was 


left  in  the  French  clergy,  and  who  were  and  had  far 
ages  been  condemned  to  starve  or  languish  upon  mi- 
serable pittances,  while  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
— excessively  wealthy  and  luxurious,  and  as  dissi- 
pated and  unbebeving  as  the  lay  aristocracy — were 
spending  the  money  of  the  church  at  Paris.    They 
further  recommended  the  redemption  of  all  feudal 
rents  and  obligations;  the  suppression  of  all  the  exist- 
ing impediments  to  trade  and  industry,  of  everything 
which  separated  the  provinces  of  France  from  one 
another,  and  checked  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  kingdom ;  the  formation  of  provincial  ad- 
ministrations, to  be  composed  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  who  were  to  unite  and  give  strength  to 
the  powers  and  spirit  of  the  municipal  bodies,  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals, 
in  which  France  was  miserably  deficient,  and  to 
attend  to  a  variety  of  important  affairs  too  apt  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  central  government,  residing  con- 
tinually in  the  capital.   Turgot  was  intimately  con- 
nected not  only  with  the  political  economists,  but 
with  the  whole  body'  of  philosophes,  whose  free 
notions  in  metaphysics  and  in  religion  he  partici- 
pated in  :  he  therefore  suggested,  as  important  parts 
of  the  reform,  that  the  philosophes  should  be  re- 
tained for  the  government  by  proper  fees  and  emo- 
luments, in  order  to  furnish  ^*  the  tribute  of  their 
philanthropic  observations;^^  that  thought  should 
be  rendered  free  as  trade ;  and  that  a  new  system 
of  public  instniction  should  be  established,  from 
which  *^  all  the  old  vrejtuiices**  should  be  weeded 
and  excluded.     As  Louis  XVI.  was  not  an  esprit 
forty  as  he  loved  the  old  religion  much  better  than 
the  new  ethics,  as,  like  his  grandfather  Louis  XV., 
he  suspected  and  dreaded  the  philosophes,  their 
converts  and  partisans,  there  was  much  in  the 
scheme  proposed  that  was  in  the  highest  degree 
distasteful  to  him ;  and  other  essential  portions  of 
the  project  were  still  more  odious  to  the  aristocracy 
and  the  clergy,  who  exclusively  surrounded  the 
king,  who  already  raised  a  loud  cry  about  vested 
rights  and  ancient  privileges,  and  who  expressed, 
in  the  most  determined  manner,  their  intention  of 
yielding  nothing  to  the  people.     Deafened  by  these 
clamours,  the  young  king  threw  out  all  the  vital 
parts  of  the  project;  and  agreed  with  his  premier, 
old  Maurepas,  an  aristocrat  himself,  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  done  that  tended  to  disgust  and  alienate 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  real  supporters  of 
the  power  and  splendour  of  the  throne.     Turgot, 
however,  succeeded  in  inducing  Maurepas  and  the 
king  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  corvee,  of 
the  interior  custom-houses  between  province  and 
province,  and  of  various  other  vexations  and  abuses, 
which  collectively  formed  no  insignificant  instal- 
ment towards  better  government.    But  the  French 
people  and  the  philosophes  were  far  too  impatient 
to  wait  for  what  could  not  possibly  be  well  done 
except  with  time  and  caution ;  and  the  other  orders 
were  variously  dissatisfied  even  with  the  little  that 
was  thus  done  in  the  way  of  reform.   The  courtiers 
complained  bitterly  of  the  rigid  economy  which 
Turgot  had  introduced;   and  the  parlement  of 
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Paris  resented  several  measures  which  went  to 
interfere  with  their  old  jurisdiction,  functions,  and 
profits.  The  patriotism  of  the  latter  body  seems  to 
nave  evaporated  from  the  very  moment  they  dis- 
covered that  their  purses  and  their  influence  were 
to  be  touched.  Turgot's  ministerial  life  of  two 
years  was  a  very  uneasy  one.  The  wisdom  and 
the  boldness  with  which  he  opposed  the  mad  war 
party  that  drove  Louis  XVI.  into  the  American 
war — predicting,  as  we  have  seen,  so  many  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  that  rash  step — put  the  cap- 
stone to  his  unpopularity  at  court;  and  he  was 
driven  into  retirement  iu  1116.  It  is  said  that  the 
king,  who  had  not  energy  enough  to  support  him 
against  the  united  cabals  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  exclaimed,  in  parting 
with  him,  that  there  were  in  all  France  only  Turgot 
and  himself  who  really  wished  the  good  of  the 
people  !  The  personal  virtues  of  the  man  had  ex- 
tinguished his  dislike  of  the  philosophe. 

Turgot  was  succeeded  as  comptroller-general  of 
finance  by  Clugny,  who,  after  holding  office  about 
six  months,  gave  place  to  Necker,  from  whom  no- 
thing less  Uian  absolute  miracles  were  expected ; 
and  that  too  by  a  people  who  believed  not  merely 


Nkcxkb.    From  a  Poitrait  by  Dnpleni-BertaHZ. 

that  the  age  of  miracles  was  over,  but  that  it  had 
never  existed.  The  prevalence  of  the  new  ideas 
was  seen  in  this  appointment,  for  Necker  was  not 
only  a  plebeian,  but  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant, 
He  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  the  son  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  that  little  republic.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  his  vouth  to  seek  fortune  or  employment; 
at)d  he  found  both  in  the  house  of  Thellusson,  also 
a  Genevese,  and  at  that  time  the  greatest  banker 
and  capitalist  on  the  continent.  His  steadiness 
and  perseverance,  with  some  abilities,  soon  raised 
him  from  the  condition  of  a  clerk  to  that  of  a 
partner,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  he  realised  a  very  large  fortune.  His  enemies 
— <ihiefly  the  French  ultra-royaliste,  who  attributed 
to  him  a  revolution  which  must  have  happened, 
a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  if  he  had  never  been 
•>orn — accuse  him  of  adroit  if  not  fraudulent  ope- 
rations with  the  French  East  India  Company,  and 
w  the  English  funds,  at  the  Ume  of  the  peace  of 


1163,  of  which,  they  say,  he  was  advised  before- 
hand by  Favier,  an  employ^  in  the  office  of  foreign 
affairs  at  Paris ;  but  it  may  very  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  Necker  ever  exceeded  the  toler- 
ably wide  limits  of  finanderinsj  and  stock-jobbing 
morality.  He  retired  from  business  in  1114,  when 
he  was  only  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  in  possession 
of  a  wonderful  reputation  for  industry,  energy,  and 
ability,  in  all  matters  connected  with  finance  and 
public  economy.  He,  no  doubt,  owed  part  of  this 
fame  to  his  large  fortune  and  the  liberal  uses  he 
made  of  it,  and  to  his  charming  and  spiritudle  wife, 
who  collected  in  her  salons  and  at  her  dinner- 
table  all  the  distinguished  men  of  France,  with 
every  foreigner  of  any  celebrity  that  visited  Paris. 
Necker,  however,  was  an  author;  and  at  this 
curious  transition  p^iod  celebrities  were  not  to 
be  acquired  and  kept  in  France  except  by  the  pen 
and  the  press.  He  had  written  upon  the  French 
com  laws  and  upon  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  and  his  (Sloge  on  the  great  finance-minister 
Colbert  had  procured  him  a  prize  of  honour  from 
the  French  Academy.  At  the  moment  when  old 
Maurepas  was  perplexed  in  the  extreme,  by  diffi- 
culties which  increased  after  the  retreat  of  Turgot, 
Necker  sent  him  a  long  memoir  upon  the  French 
finances  and  the  best  means  of  paying  off  the 
national  debt,  and  making  up  the  enormous  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue.  The  light-hearted  and 
sanguine  old  marquis  was  delighted  with  the  pro- 
duction, and  with  a  scheme  which  he  fondly  fan- 
cied would  remove  every  difficulty  without  impos- 
ing a  too  rigid  economy  on  the  court.  He  had 
some  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  religious  scruples 
and  the  national  scruples  of  Louis  XVI.,  who 
thought  that  his  finance-minister  ought  to  be  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Catholic ;  but,  in  the  end,  the 
alien  and  Protestant  Necker  was  admitted  to  the 
most  difficult  office  of  the  state^  without,  however, 
having  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  coui^nl.*  He 
refused  the  ordinary  pay  and  emoluments  •f  office, 
declaring  that  his  only  object  was  to  benefit  the 
people  of  France,  and  save  their  government  from 
bankruptcy.  Men,  however,  who  knew  him  well, 
and  who  even  respected  the  many  good  qualities  that 
were  in  him,  thought  that  it  would  have  given  him 
some  pain  to  see  France  saved  by  any  other  hand 
than  his  own,  and  that,  though  not  covetous  of 
money,  of  which  he  had  already  more  than  enough, 
he  was  covetous  of  distinction  and  glory  as  a  states- 
man, and  singularly  ambitious  of  being  thought  the 
only  regenerator  of  an  undone  kingdom.  If  Turgot's 
schemes  had  in  some  degree  smelt  over- strongly 
of  the  new  philosophism  and  of  the  coterie  of 
encyclopedists  and  economists,  Necker 's  certainly 
savoured  too  much  of  the  banking-house  and  the 
stock-exchange.  He  considered  that  the  salvation 
of  thisricketty,  worn-out  monarchy  might  be  found 
in  public  loans  adroitly  managed,  in  the  introduc- 

*  Necker  wai  not  at  once  made  oomptroUer.    A  new  oAm— that 
of  "  Director  of  tlie  Trvasury"— was  made  Tor  him,  andTaboiireau  da 
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R^nx.  a  ooonaeUor  of  state,  waa  oomptrolltrrgeoeral. 
nuauaminf  man  Wt  Necker  do  aa  lie  ehoee,  and  in  a  few  i 
retined  hi«  office.    In  June,  1777,  Necker  waa  appointed  comptroller, 
with  a  littla  change  in  th«  olBoial  title,  Iwing  called  i>Jr«etor.(}«Mni/. 
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tion  of  a  better  system  of  collection  and  book- 
keeping, and  in  a  very  little  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  court  and  the  various  departments  of  govern* 
ment.      Loans,  new  loans,  were  to  supply  the 
place  of  new  taxes ;  for  the  people,  the  Tiers  Etat, 
were  already  so  overburthened  that  they  could  bear 
no  more,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  secured 
for  a  little  while  longer  their  exemption  from  all 
taxes.    No  doubt  there  was  service  to  be  done  by 
a  good  banker  and  stock-broker,  and  Necker  did, 
honestly  and  with  spirit,  just  as  much  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  a  man  in  that  capacity ;  but  he 
did,  and  could  do  little  more,   for  -decker  was 
scarcely  a  statesman  at  all,  aud  the  crisis  required 
the  greatest  of  statesmen.    Nor  is  it  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  greatest  statesman  that  ever  has 
lived,  or  that  ever  shall  live,  would  have  utterly 
failed  in  that  chaos  and  pandemonium.    Necker's 
prospectuses  and  conditions  of  loans  were  drawn 
with  a  practised,  and,  in  that  line,  an  able  pen ; 
the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Hamburg,  Amster- 
dam, and  Genoa  were  tempted  to  give  more  credit 
to    iheir  old  correspondent,   the  late  partner  of 
Thellusson,  whose  speculations  had  all  been  so 
successful,  than  they  would  have  reposed  in  the 
French  government,  which  had  already  more  than 
once  defrauded  its  creditors  by  bankruptcy :  they 
speculated  pretty  freely  in  the  French  funds  and 
in  these  new  loans,  and   for  a  time   all  went 
smoothly,  and  old   Maurepas  continued  in  his 
ecstasies.    As  for  Necker's  economy,  or  reduction 
of  expenditure,  it  was  too  insignificant  in  amount 
to  have  saved  a  little  Swiss  canton.     He  would 
have  made  it  more,  but  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
young  queen,  who  naturally  loved  pleasure  and 
expense,  by  the  whole  household,^  and  by  nearly 
every  aristocrat  that  had  place,  appointment,  or 
pension,  or  was  living  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it. 
The  more  thoughtful  part  of  this  high,  and  privi- 
leged,   and    separate    world    agreed    that   some 
retrencMtnent  might  be  necessary  or  expedient,  but 
they  never  could  agree  as  to  the  places  where  the 
retrenchments  ought  to  be  made,  and  every  one 
of  them  thought  that  he,  his  own  connexions  or 
particular  department,  ought  to  be  spared.    And 
Necker,  afraid  of  making  enemies,  afraid  of  offend- 
ing the  queen,  carefully  abstained  from  any  bold 
attempt.     If  it  had  been  a  time  of  peace  his  finan- 
cial operations  might  have  produced  some  more 
lasting  benefit ;  but  nearly  all  the  money  he  could 
borrow  was  swallowed  up  by  the  American  war, 
and  he  found  himself  incapacitated  from  alleviating 
the  crushing  burthens  of  the  people.     He  went  on 
adding  loan  to  loan :  the  necessities  of  the  moment 
were  met,  and  that  was  all ;  and  by  degrees  both 
the  country  and  the  foreign  creditors  began  to 
entertain  some  doubt  whether  France  was  not  bor- 
rowing more  than  she  would  ever  be  able  to  pay 
under  her  present  unreformed  system,  which  left 
nothing  to  be  contributed  by  two  of  the  three 
orders  of  the  state.     In  the  year  1781  he  was  per- 
mitted to  publish  his  famous  Comptes  Rendus,  or 
regular  account  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom, 


which  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the  state  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure — things  which  had  hither^ 
to  been  considered  as  sacred  arcana  of  govemmeot, 
of  which  the  people  were  never  to  have  a  glimpse. 
Although  he  was  only  half  a  philosophe  and  half 
a  liberal,  that  party  highly  applauded  this  dis- 
closure, declaring  that  it  would  render  impossibk 
the  return  of  the  old  secret  and  absolute  system. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  disclosure  made  hioi 
many  powerful  enemies,  and  united  against  him  a 
legion  of  placemen,  pensioners,  contractors,  and 
others,  who  loved  to  live  upon  the  public  pane 
without  the  pubiic  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
fact.     The  Comptes  Rendus  certainly  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  great  change  that  was  approach- 
ing, and  which  was  driven  on  by  causes  innumer- 
able.    Necker,   assailed  on  every  side  at  court, 
now  declared  that  alibis  endeavours  to  retrieve  the 
affairs  of  the  country  must  prove  ineffectual  unless 
the  king  allowed  him  to  change  a  part  of  the 
cabinet  and  to  have  a  place  at  the  council  table. 
The  king  refused  even  the  seat  in  the  council,  and 
thereupon  Necker  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted  in  May,  17B1,  not  many  weeks  after 
the  publication  of  his  Comptes  Rendus.     He  was 
succeeded  by  a  mere  tool  of  the  court,  who  never 
whispered  the  word  retrenchment.    Old  Maurepas 
died  shortly  after,  and,  instead  of  the  middle  course 
which  he  had  pursued  by  alternately  conciliating 
the  aristocracy  and  the  popular  party  by  conces- 
sions and  promises,  it  was  resolved  at  court  to  pre- 
sent a  bold  front  and  refuse  any  further  conces- 
sions or  reforms.    The  Count  de  Vergennes,  an 
experienced  diplomatist,    and  one  who  thought 
that   diplomacy  alone  might    rescue  a  universe, 
obtained  the  high  post  vacated  by  Maurepas.    The 
war  was  prosecuted  with  some  increase  of  vigour; 
and  Lafayette,  who  constantlv  corresponded  with 
the  new  minister,  flattered  him  with  hopes  and 
assurances  that  his  glorious  administration  would 
witness  the  humiliation  and  ruin  of  Great  Britain. 
If  the  American  war  most  materially  contributed, 
when  it  was  over,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
throne,  it  certainly,  during  its  progress,  diverted 
attention    and    occupied  the-  popular  mind  too 
much  to  allow  it  to  dwell  upon  state  matters  at 
home.    Always  fond  of  excitement,  the  French, 
in  spite  of  their  poverty,  had  rejoiced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  for  the  disgraces   and 
defeats  they  had  sustained  in  the  Seven  Years*  war 
preyed  upon  their  minds,  and  the  humiliation  of 
England  was  a  pleasure  to  be  purchased  at  any 
price.     They  coocluded  that  the  dismemberment 
of  the  British  empire  and  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  must  infallibly  ruin  their 
old  rival  for  ever ;  and  thus  even  the  court,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  most  passionate  of  the  royalists 
joined  the]  philosophes  and  the  liberals  in  taking 
the  young  repubUcans  of  the  West  to  their  hearts, 
and  declaring  that  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  to  be 
made  for  them.      The  sacrifices  actually  made 
were  enormous ;  and  when  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  the  war  were  finished  and  a  review  was 
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taken  of  all  that  it  had  cost,  of  all  that  it  had 
added  to  the  national  debt,  the  government  was 
mortified  and  astounded;  and  all  those  parties 
that  were  looking  forward  to  innovations  and 
sweeping  changes  became  convioced  that  the 
whole  strength  of  the  monarchy  was  gone,  and 
that  the  day  was  at  hand  for  making  a  revolution 
by  a  coup  de  main.  Every  e£fort  was,  however, 
made  by  a  half-informed  ministry  to  keep  the 
court  ignorant  of  these  fatal  secrets.  Afler  another 
change  a  finance  minister  was  fouad  perfectly  to 
the  taste  of  the  court.  This  was  Calonne,  a  bold, 
dashing,  brilliant,  self-confident  man,  who  had  a 
great  deal  of  wit  and  a  wonderftd  fertility  of  in- 
vention, and  who  would  have  saved  France,  if  wit 
and  impudence  and  wild  schemes  could  have  done 
it.  Instead  of  recommending  an  extensive  and 
statesmanlike  economy  as  Turgot  had  done,  or 
practising  a  paltry  economy  like  Necker,  he 
boldly  declared  that  no  economy  was  necessary, 
and  that  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  the  court 
ought  to  be  supported.  He  entirely  captivated  the 
suHrages  of  the  court  by  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners, the  ^Eicility  with  which  he  granted  favours  or 
money,  and  the  charming  tone  and  tenour  of  his 
political  philosophy.  He  was  regarded  as  the  best 
comptroller  of  finances  that  God  had  ever  made— 
for  courtiers.  The  presence  of  his  predecessors 
had  cast  a  gloom  over  every  court  ffite,  for  they 
always  seemed  to  be  summing  up  the  total  of  the 
expense ;  but  the  presence  of  Calonne  made  still 
gayer  the  gayest  parties,  for  it  was  one  of  his  well- 
known  axioms  that  too  much  money  could  hardly 


Cai.onnk.    From  a  Portrait  by  Duplessi-Bertaux. 

be  spent  in  this  way,  because  costly  entertain- 
ments were  conducive  to  national  prosperity,  by 
encouraging  various  branches  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures which  might  otherwise  languish.  This 
political  economy,  besides  pleasing  the  princes, 
loTds,  and  high  dames  at  Versailles,  was  very 
grateful  to  the  marchands  des  modes,  the  tailors, 
jewellers,  and  a  hundred  other  classes  of  trades- 
people and  artisans  in  the  capital ;  and,  though  his 
doctrines  did  not  go  down  so  well  among  other 
classes  of  the  community  and  in  the  provincesi 


Calonne  was  for  a  considerable  time  a  very  popular 
financerminister  in  a  good  part  of  Paris.  If  any 
of  the  princes  or  princesses  wanted  a  supply, 
Calonne  had  always  the  golden  louis  ready  for 
them  in  a  pretty  box  or  silken  bag :  if  the  queen 
wanted  a  place  for  one  of  her  friends,  he  had  always 
some  appointment  which  he  had  kept  vacant  for 
that  very  person.  Deprived  of  their  ornaments, 
their  wit,  and  their  gallantry,  his  speeches  at  court 
amounted  simply  to  this — take  as  much  money  as 
you  please,  and  spend  it  as  fast  as  you  can.  As 
he,  no  more  than  Necker,  could  venture  to  lay  on 
any  new  taxes,  duties,  or  imposts  whatsoever,  and 
as  the  expenditure  continued  far  to  exceed  the  dis- 
posable part  of  the  revenue,  he  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  make  fresh  loans;  and  he  borrowed  and 
borrowed  imtil  the  sensitive  money-market  of 
Europe  took  the  alarm,  and  nearly  everybody  but 
himself  shrunk  back  in  affright  from  the  abyss  he 
had  made.  He  ventured  to  prolong  a  few  taxes 
that  ought  to  have  expired,  he  anticipated  some 
parts  of  the  revenue,  he  even  imposed  some  trifling 
new  duties;  but  it  was  not  by  expedients  and 
petty  operations  like  these  that  he  could  prolong 
the  happy  illusion  he  had  raised  in  the  high  places : 
a  sum  of  money  which,  in  francs,  fills  the  breadth 
of  a  page,  must  be  raised  immediately,  and  an 
enormous  addition  must  be  made  to  the  annual 
taxation  of  the  country,  or  bankruptcy,  ruin, 
anarchy,  must  ensue.  He  felt,  as  a  man  that  had 
bowels  and  sense,  that  it  would  be  cruelty  and 
madness  to  grind  the  people  any  further;  and, 
after  revolving  many  schemes,  he  determined  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  and 
he  obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  king  to 
convoke  an  Assembly  of  Notables. 

Besides  other  and  more  serious  consequences, 
this  measure  was  attended  with  the  ruin  of  Ca- 
lonne. His  system,  founded  on  prodigality,  must 
end  upon  his  having  recourse  to  the  purses  of 
other  men.  A  minister  who  had  raised  himself 
by  giving  could  not  sustain  himself  by  asking.* 
He  hoped  that  an  assembly  of  notables  chosen  by 
the  government  would  be  easily  induced  to  adopt 
the  views  of  ministers,  and  that  men  who  owed  so 
much  to  the  monarchy  would  be  disposed  to  make 
some  sacrifices  in  order  to  relieve  it  from  its  pre- 
sent difficulties  and  the  perilous  chances  of  an 
entire  subversion.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for 
proving  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  that  the  nobility 
and  clergy  were  the  true  friends  and  defenders  of 
the  throne,  this  was  it.  The  Notables  assembled 
at  Versailles  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1781.  The 
old  courtiers  were  horror-stricken  even  at  a  deli- 
berative, powerless,  and  most  imperfect  popular 
assembly  like  this;  and  the  profligate  Duke  of 
Richelieu  asked  one  of  his  friends  what  punish- 
ment he  thought  Louis  XIV.  would  have  inflicted 
upon  any  minister  that  had  presumed  merely  to 
propose  such  a  dangerous  measure  ?  These  no- 
tables were  almost  to  a  man  members  of  the  pri- 
vileged orders,  and  were  exempted  either  by  birth 
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or  hy  profesBion,  or  by  both  accidents,  from  con- 
tributing to  the  wants  of  the  state ;  but  many  of 
them  were  known  to  entertain  the  new  notions, 
and  to  have  expressed  an  eagerness  for  reform  and 
the  correction  of  abuses.     It  was,  in  fact,  upon 
these  grounds  that  they  had  been  selected  from 
among  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
Calonne  was  credulous  enough  to  imagine  that 
they  would  display  a  perfect  disinterestedness,  and 
forward  the  liberal  principles  they  professed  at  the 
expense  of  sacrifices  from  themselves  and  the  or- 
ders to  which  they  belonged.     He  thought,  too, 
that  if  selfish  men  should  be  found  among  these 
notables  of  the  land  they  would,  from  their  very 
selfishness,  be  ready  to  sacrifice  a  part  to  save  the 
large  remainder,  to  resign  their  exemption  from 
taxation  in  order  to  keep  their  great  estates  and 
their  rich  benefices.*    It  was  Sierefore  with  his 
ordinary  gaiety  and  vivacity  that  Calonne  explained 
in  detail  the  motives  of  their  being  called  together, 
and  the  healing  schemes  which  he  had  to  propose 
for  their  consideration.    These  schemes  consisted, 
first,  in  a  new  distribution  of  taxes,  by  which  the 
revenue  would  be  materially  increased,  and  the 
expenses  of  collecting  it  materially  lessened ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  abolition  of  the  invidious  privi- 
l^es  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  which  provoked  a 
perennial  jealousy  and  animosity  on  the  part  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,  and  which  opposed  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  permanent  improvement  of  any 
kind.     But  his  illusion  was  presently  dissipated. 
Instead  of  approving    his    pUns,  the    notables 
pointed  out  their  defects  and  uieir  very  dangerous 
tendency.     By  a  proposed  land-tax,  his  suhvention 
territoriale^  no  privileged  class  was  to  be  exempted, 
but  noblemen,  clergy,  members  of  the  parlemens 
were  all  to  pay  like  the  plebeians,  whom  they  had 
hitherto  been  used  to  tax  without  mercy,  and 
without  taking  a  doit  from  their  own  purses.    The 
notables  declared  that  the  project  was  monstrous, 
and  that  the  enormous  deficit  which  had  impelled 
Calonne  to  offer  so  dangerous  a  proposition  had 
been  created  by  his  own  prodigality  and  misma- 
naeement.     Some  of  the  body  went  still  further, 
and  accused  him  of  peculation.      In  defending 
himself  Calonne  referred  to  the  old  state  of  the 
finances,  to  the  enormous  dilapidations  which  ex- 
isted many  years  before  he  entered  upon  their 
management,  to  the  exhausting  expenditure  caused 
by  the  American  war ;  and  he  criticised  the  ope* 
rations  of  manv  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  not 
excepting  even  Necker,  who  had  palliated  the  evil 
without    removing    the    sources  from  which  it 
sprung,  and  who  had  first  introduced  the  system 
of  frequent  loans.     But  the  notables  were  not  dis- 
posed either  to  excuse  him  by  admitting  the  faults 
of  others,  or  to  allow  that  any  extremity  of  national 
distress  ought  to  confound  the  privileged  orden 
with  the  unprivileged ;  and  with  a  very  few  ex- 


*  The  noteUes  oansirted  of  144  penoH,  w&wta  of  whom  irere 
-incet  of  the  blood,  and  the  rest  peen»  nobles,  heads  of  the  church, 
jW.  tad  army,  mlnbtert  of  Uie  crown,  depotiea  of  the  Fsys  d'Etati, 
and  magistrates  of  the  principal  towns  in  oliTeTent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 
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ceptions  they  announced  their  determination    of 
contributing  nothing.     Besides  the  opposition  of 
particular  and  individual  interests,  many  objected 
to  this  land-tax,  or  subvention  terriioriale,  as  a 
direct  infringement  of  the  rights  of  whole  pro- 
vinces, and  a  violation  of  the  original  capitularies 
or  compacts  which  they  had  entered  into  with  the 
crown  when  they  first  became  integral  parts  of 
the  kingdom.     These  capitularies,  they  said — and 
said  truly— guaranteed  to  the  said  prorinces   all 
their  ancient  immunities;  and  these  immunities 
were  not  to  be  destroyed  without  violence,  war, 
and  revolution.     Such  a  storm  was  raised  as  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  even  the  bold  and  ready- 
witted  comptroller-general ;  and,  though  warmly 
supported  by  the  queen,  CaJonne  was  dismissed  on 
the  10th  of  April.     If  there  had  been  peculation 
it  had  not  been  committed  by  him  or  for  his  own 
profit:  he  was  penniless  on  quitting  office,  and 
might  have  starved  but  for  a  financier's  rich  widow 
in  Lorraine,  who,  captivated  by  his  gallantry  and 
wit,  married  him  in  the  hour  of  his  need,  when  the 
courtiers,  upon  whom  he  had  rained  gold,  were 
turning  their  backs  upon  him  as  a  broken,  dis- 
graced, and  dangerous  man. 

During  the  discussions  in  the  notables,  a  for- 
ward, fashionable,  self-confident  dignitary  of  the 
church,  Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  had  attracted  consi- 
derable attention  by  organising  or  directing  the 
opposition  of  the  clergy,  and  by  making  himself 
their  chief  mouthpiece.     This  aspiring  church- 
man had  been  a  college  companion  of  Turgot,  and 
had  set  out  in  his  college  with  the  resolution  of 
becoming  an    archbishop  and  prime  minister.* 
He  had  so  far  succeeded  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
notables  he  was  archbishop  of  Toulouse.    He  had 
studied  men  more  than  books,  he  was  thoroughly 
a  man  of  the  world,  and,  with  infinitely  less  know- 
ledge, philanthropy,  and  patriotism  than  Turgot, 
he  had  great  industry,  and  no  inconsiderable  prac- 
tical, working  ability,  which,  together  with  his  other 
qualities,  might  have  rendered  him  a  tolerably  po- 
pular minister  in  less  difficult  times.    He  accepted 
the  post  of  Calonne  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
fidence, and  was  shortly  after  translated  to  the 
much  richer  archbishopric  of  Sens*     At    every 
change  wonders  were  expected;  but  it  soon  be- 
came visible  that  Lomteie  had  no  plan,  and  that 
no  plan  was  possible.     The  notables  who  had 
joined  him  in  making  war  upon  Calonne  aban- 
doned  him  the  very  moment  he  showed  a  dis- 
position to  resume  and  carry  into  efiect  a  part 
of  the  projects  which  had  been  proposed  by  that 
minister  and  first  contemplated  by  Turgot.     He 
could  neither  continue  the  profusion  of  Calonne, 
by  which  alone  the  court  was  to  be  retained,  nor 
fidl  back  upon  the  saving  system  of  Necker,  which 
might  have  amused  the  people  yet  a  little  while : 
the  loan-market  was  shut  against  him,  and  neither 
nobility  nor  clergy  would  open  their  purses  to  con- 
tribute.   There  was  no  hope  for  him  or  in  him. 
He  could  scarcely  dare  to  speak  against  the  priri* 
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leges  and  exemptions  which  he  had  so  recently 
defended ;  and,  when  two  or  three  of  the  notahles 
hazarded  reflections  upon  the  amount  of  untaxed 
property,  tithes,  &c.,  they  were  put  down  by  loud 
and  indignant  voices.     The  national  violence  was 
enlivened  as   usual  with  the    national  wit  and 
readiness  at  repartee.     The  archbishop  of  Aix,  in 
a  pathetic  tone,  described  tithes  as  being  the  volun- 
tai-y  oflfering  of  the  piety  of  the  faithful.  "  Tithes," 
rejoined  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  a  sim- 
ple   and  quiet  manner,   "  tithes,   that  voluntary 
offering  of  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  about  which 
forty-thousand  law-suits  are  now  pending  in  the 
kingdom."*     In  the  course  of  the  sittings  more 
than  one  hint  was  given  as  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
voking in  some  form  or  other  the  real  representa- 
tives of  the  three  orders  .of  the  nation.     "  You 
demand  the  convocation  of  the  States-General," 
said  the  new  minister  with  an  air  of  alarm  and 
astonishment.     "  Yes,"  said  Lafayette,  whose  re- 
volutionary ardour  had  not  excluded  him  from  the 
assembly  of  notables,  **  Yes,  and  something  more 
than  that !"    The  secretaries  were  ordered  to  take 
down  these  words  as  improper  and  dangerous ;  and 
Lomt!nie,  who  had  very  recently  complimented 
Lafayette,  and  been  in  return  complimented  by 
him  as  a  man  of  the  most  upright  honesty  and 
shining  abilities,  now  declared  in  the  king's  coun- 
cil that  the  friend  of  the  Americans  was  a  most 
dangerous  man,  and  much  too  apt  to  put  his  logic 
into  action.f    The  notables,  who  were  not  incor- 
rectly designated   by  Lafayette's  pun  Not-able^ 
were  rigid  in  their  parsimony,  and  not  very  sub- 
missive in  other  respects.    They,  however,  sanc- 
tioned   the  formation    of   provincial  assemblies, 
which,  with  time  and  patience,  might  have  been 
productive  of  great  good,  if  only  in  accustoming 
the  French  to  a  little  self-government ;  and  they 
also  approved  of  the  ministerial  plan  for  regulating 
the  internal  trade  in  corn.     They  agreed  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  corvee,  and  to  the  imposing 
a  new  stamp-tax;  and  here  they  halted.     The 
court  and  the  new  minister  of  finance  were  about 
equally  afraid  of  what  they  might  do  and  of  what 
they  had  left  undone ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  a  meeting  which  had  disappointed  all  par- 
ties.    On  the  25th  of  May,  1 787,  the  king,  who  had 
opened  their  session  in  person,  dissolved  them 
with  another  speech,  in  which,  with  hoUowness 
and  sadness  of  heart,  he  went  through  the  formula 
of  thanking  them  for  the  attention  and  zeal  they 
had  displayed. 

The  notables  had  scarcely  got  back  to  their 
homes  ere  Lomcsnie  indeed  found  himself  not  able 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  government  without 
having  recourse  to  the  old  arbitrary  system  of  tax- 
ation— of  a  taxation  still  to  be  borne  solely  by  the 
Tiers  Etat.  The  parlement  of  Paris,  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  wordy  war  for  the  defence  of 
privileges  and  exemptions,  and  which  had  mate- 
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rially  injured  by  its  determined  hostility  not  only 
Calonne,  but  his  reforming  predecessors  Necker 
and  Turgot,  now  resumed  its  patriotic  or  opposi- 
tion attitude,  and  began  by  refusing  to  enregister 
even  the  new  stamp-tax  which  the  notables  had 
sanctioned.  Upon  this  subject  the  parlement, 
about  the  middle  of  July,  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  strongly  objecting  to  the  tax,  and  re- 
questing his  majesty  to  communicate  to  them  a 
full  account  of  the  real  state  of  the  finances,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  monev  demanded  was 
to  be  applied.  Louis,  following  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  and  still  more  the  impulses  of  the  arbi- 
trary instinct  which,  of  necessity,  had  been  made  a 
part  of  his  very  nature,  bv  birth,  education,  habit, 
and  every  circumstance  oi  bis  life  from  his  cradle 
downward,  and  for  which  he  was  not,  morally, 
more  responsible  than  is  the  man  that  inheriu 
scrofula,  insanity,  or  consumption  answerable  for 
the  malady  that  destroys  him,  declared  his  deter- 
mination not  to  fiimish  them  with  the  information . 
they  required  without  any  precedent  for  their  de- 
mand. The  parlement,  who  were  impelled  by  la 
Rochefoucauld  and  d'Espr^mt^nil,  and  who  did 
not  foresee  thitt  they  were  calling  not  merely  for 
the  extinction  of  their  own  cherished  privileges 
and  faculties,  but  for  the  extinction  of  their  very 
being  as  a  body,  now  put  forth  an  exciting  remon- 
strance, in  which,  after  inveighing  against  minis- 
ters, they  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  real  objects  of  national 
taxation;  broadly  asserted  that  neither  the  king 
nor  the  parlemens,  that  no  other  body  of  men 
whatsoever  except  only  the  three  estates  of  the 
kingdom  collectively  assembled,  possessed  a  right 
to  lay  a  permanent  tax  upon  the  people;  and  they 
therefore  recommended  and  requested  that  his 
majesty  would  be  pleased  to  convoke  the  States* 
General,  as  they  used  to  be  convoked  in  former 
ages.  This  paper  completed  the  excitement  of  the 
people  and  frightened  the  courtiers  and  the  old 
placemen  almost  out  of  their  senses.  The  king 
replied  to  it  that  it  was  for  him  to  judge  of  the 
proper  time  for  assembling  the  States-General; 
and  that  it  was  for  the  parlement  to  enregister  the 
edicts  he  sent  to  them.  But  finding  that  the  par- 
lement continued  resolute,  and  that  the  people  of 
Paris  were  enthusiastic  in  their  adhesion  to  it, 
Louis  and  his  ministers,  as  the  oi^ly  remaining 
resort^  decided  that  the  stamp-tax  edict  should  be 
enregistered  in  a  Lit  de  Justice^  or  Bed  of  Justice, 
a  fashion  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  gradual  growth  of  despotism  and  disuse  of 
even  deliberative  assemblies,  and  which  had  often 
been  resorted  to  before,  when  parlemens  proved 
refractory. 

This  Bed  of  Justice  was  held  at  Versailles  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1787.  Before  the  parlement  quitted 
Paris  to  attend  it  they  entered  a  protest  f^ainst 
anything  that  might  be  done  or  attempted  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  At  Versailles  they 
were  compelled  to  be  silent,  and  to  witness  the  re- 
gistering of  the  edict  at  ibe  express  command  of 
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the  sovereign;  but  on  the  next  day,  when  they 
re-aBsembled  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  at  Paris, 
they  declared,  in  a  formal  protest,  that  the  edict, 
having  been  registered  against  their  approbation 
and  consent,  was  null  and  void ;  and  that  the  first 
person  that  should  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion should  be  judged  and  treated  as  a  traitor. 
They  well  knew  that  the  other  parlemens  of  the 
kingdom  would  follow  their  example,  and  thatr  the 
tax  and  duty  payers — the  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  already  paid  too  much — would  not,  with  such 
encouragements,  submit  to  the  stamp-tax.  Alto- 
gether, a  more  unlucky  choice  of  an  impost  could 
not  have  been  made.  The  history  of  the  stamp- 
tax  in  America  was  very  generally  known,  and 
there  was  Ltafayette,  with  Jefferson,  and  a  knot  of 
Americans,  to  endoctrinate  the  French  people. 
The  very  name  of  the  tax  was  enough  to  forbode 
mischief.  At  this  time  of  ferment  all  the  printing 
presses  of  Paris  worked  night  and  day,  pouring 
forth,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  eulogiums  on 
the  patriotic  parlement,  anathemas  on  the  govern- 
ment, libels  on  the  king,  and  libels  still  more 
atrocious  on  the  queen.*     The  Count  d'Artois, 
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*  Jeflenon,  still  minister  plenipotentiary,  write*—"  In  Uic  mean 
time  all  tongues  in  Paris  (and  in  France,  it  is  said)  have  been  let 
loose,  and  never  was  a  licence  of  speaking  against  the  government 
exercised  in  London  more  freely  or  mom  uuivervdly.  Caricatunna. 
tlacards,  haa  moi$,  have  been  indulged  in  by  all  ranks  of  pe<»ple,  and 
know  of  no  well-attested  instance  of  a  single  punishment.  For 
some  time  mobs  or  ten,  twenty,  and  thirW  thouaano  people  have  col- 
lected daily,  surrounded  the  parliament  house,  huixaed  the  members, 
men  entsred  the  door$t  and  examined  into  their  cmdmct  (a  prelude  lo 
what  the  mob  did  afterwards  in  the  national  assembly  and  conven* 
tion),  *'  took  the  horses  out  of  the  carriages  of  those  who  did  well, 
and  drew  them  home.  •  .  .  The  queen,  going  to  the  theatre  at  Ver- 
sailles with  Madame  de  Polignac.  was  received  wiUi  a  geni*ral  hiss. 
The  king,  long  in  the  habit  of  drowning  his  cares  iii  wine,  plunges 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  queen  cries,  but  sins  on.''*— Profeuor 
Tucker^  Life  o/J^p'hwn.  Jeflerson's  determined  republicanism  made 
himaprejudioedjudceof  kiogsandqueens;  his  habitual  associates 
in  Parts  were  revolutionists,  and  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  very 
worst  stoTi«  told  by  them  of  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette. 


the  king's  younger  brother  (afterwards  the  ill- 
starred  Charles  X.)  was  grossly  insulted  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  for  having  told  the  parle- 
menters  that  if  he  were  king  he  would  compel 
them  to  be  more  obedient.  At  court,  with  an  ex- 
cessive irritation,  there  was  much  indecision  ;  for 
Louis,  though  claiming  absolute  power,  had  in 
reality  little  taste  for  absolute  measures.  But,  about 
a  week  after  holding  the  unpropitious  Lit  de  Jus- 
tice, he  assented  to  the  proposals  of  his  ministers 
for  employing  force  and  intimidation.  With  full 
confidence  that  an  army  of  1 2,000  men  now  collected 
in  the  capital  would  be  sufficient  to  repress  any 
popular  movement,  the  ministers  gave  their  orders, 
and  at  a  very  early  hour  one  morning,  beginning 
between  light  and  dark,  an  officer  of  the  French 
guards,  attended  by  a  few  soldierp,  went  to  the 
house  of  each  member,  to  signify  to  him  the  king's 
command  that  he  should  instantly  get  into  his 
carriage  and  proceed  to  Troyes,  without  writing  or 
speaking  to  any  person  out  of  his  own  house  pre- 
viously to  his  departure.  The  old  words  of  terror, 
**  depar  le  Roi"  had  still  power  enough  in  them 
to  enforce  obedience,  and  before  the  city  of  Paris 
was  well  awake  all  the  parlement  men  were  consi- 
derably advanced  on  their  journey.  When  their 
departure  became  known  there  was  a  loud  uproar ; 
but  the  soldiers,  who  were  not  yet  won  over  to  the 
popular  side,  patroled  the  streets  and  restored 
quiet  by  breaking  a  few  heads  and  conveying  some 
of  the  noisiest  to  their  corps  de  gardes  or  to  pri* 
son.  But  the  king  had  not  armies  in  every  part  of 
France,  and  at  nearly  every  great  town  where  there 
vvere  no  troops  or  only  weak  garrisons  a  spirit  of 
riot  and  resistance  was  manifested.  Even  at  this 
very  early  stage  there  were  symptoms  that  the  people 
would  make  a  wild  and  immoderate  use  of  their 
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power  whenever  they  should  be  enfranchised,  and 
that  the  revolution,  like  all  its  predecessors,  would 
be  a  bloody  one.  But  men  would  not  permit  their 
extravagant  hopes  to  be  overcast  by   these   sad 
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signs.     Lafayette,  who  appears  to  us  to  be  about 
the  most  inept  man  that  ever  meddled  with  the 
mainsprings  of  revolutions,  wrote  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy  to  his  old  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic — "  Notions  of  liberty  have  been  spread- 
ing very  fast  among  us  ever  since  the  American 
revolution.     The  combustible  materials  have  been 
kindled  by  the  assembly  of  notables  and  by  our 
parlemens.  .  .  .  Liberty  is  cantering  and  prancing 
from   one    end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other."* 
Prancing,  indeed !  a  wild  unbroken  colt,  beating 
her  unshodden  hoofs  to  pieces  on  rough  ground, 
where  no  roads  as  yet  had  been  made,  without  bit  or 
rein  to  curb  and  guide  her,  and  with  a  crowd  of  self- 
confident  but  bad  riders  like  Lafayette,  each  jostling 
the  other  and  fighting  to  be  first,  fondly  fancying  that 
they  could  vault  upon  her  back  without  saddle  or 
stirrup,  guide  her  as  they  list,  and  put  her  through 
her  paces  like  an  old  manege  Flanders  mare.  But,  if 
Lafayette  was  deficient  in  all  the  high  qualities  which 
make  a  statesman  or  a  political  philosopher,  he 
was  gifted  with  a  wonderful  share  of  activity.     He 
attended  the  notables;  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  leaders  of  opposition  in  the 
parlement  of  Paris  and  in  nearly  all  the  other  par-  ' 
lemens  of  the  kingdom ;  he  voted  and  harangued 
in  the  provincial  assembly  of  Auvergne,  his  native 
province,  and  in  a  trice  he  was  back  in  the  capital, 
consulting  with  Jefferson  and  other  American  re- 
publicans as  to  the  best  means  of  making  and  con- 
ducting this  revolution. t     Other  men  of  less  name, 
but  of  infinitely  more  ability,  were  as  active  as  La- 
fayette, for  the  revolutionary  party  comprised  the 
young  and  middle  aged,  whereas  the  monarchy 
was  defended  by  the  old  only  —  who,  as  Jeffer- 
son complacently  remarked,  must  be  less   active 
and  be  diminished  daily  in  the  usual  course  of 
nature.    Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  who  had  to  bear  the 
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whole  weight  of  government,  and  who  was  distracted 
by  conflicting  schemes  and  intrigues  at  court,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  did  scarcely  anything  at  all, 
beyond  ordering  the  suppression  of  the  political 
clubs,  and  causing  the  streets  of  the  capital  to  be 
patroled  constantly  by  strong  parties.    Troubles 
and  even  open  insurrections  broke  out  in  Dau- 
phiny,  in  Britany,  French  Flanders,   Provence, 
and  Languedoc ;  and  the  provincial  states,  nobi- 
lity, clergy,  and  Tiers  Etat  united  in  determined 
opposition.     In  Paris  the  chamber  of  accounts  and 
court  of  aid,  the  two  courts  next  in  rank  to  the 
parlement,  protested  against  the  new  taxes,  and 
petitioned  the  king  to  recall  the  parlement  and 
summon  the  States  General.     Even  an  extraordi- 
nary assembly  of  the  clergy  which  the  archbishop- 
minister  had  convoked  at  Versailles,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  some  money  of  them,  had  no  sooner  met 
than  they  drew  up  an  address  to  his  majesty,  im- 
ploring him  to  think  no  more  of  beds  of  justice, 
which  could  do  nothing,  but  assemble  the  States 
Genera],  which  could  do  everything — repair  the 
disorder  in  the  finances,    give    security   for  the 
public  debt,  restore  credit,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
present  chaos.     Various  other  public  bodies  con- 
curred in  addresses  or  petitions  of  the  same  kind;^ 
and  the  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the  assem- 
bling of  the  States  would  not  merely  decrease  their 
burdens,  but  raise  them,  one  and  all,  to  the  summit 
of  prosperity  and  happiness.    Thousands  of  pens, 
that  had  energy,  life,  and  eloquence,  were  employed 
constantly  in  discussing  these  subjects;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  against  printers  and  publishers,  the  press 
in  Paris  and  all  the  great  cities  continued  to  pour 
forth  the  most  stirring  productions.     Mirabeau 
wrote  his  celebrated  essay  to  expose  the  iniquities 
and  horrors  of  lettres  de  cachet,  and  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  parlement  of  Dauphiny  to  pro- 
test   against    that    unconstitutional    power,   that 
most  terrible   engine   of  despotism,   and  Airther 
to  pass  a  decree  by  which  it  was  rendered   a 
capital  crime  for  any  person  or  persons,  under 
any   authority  whatsoever,  to    attempt   executing 
lettres  de  cachet  within  their  jurisdiction.      The 
parlement  and   provincial  assembly   of  Britany, 
assembled  at  Rennes,  joined  those  of  Dauphiny,  and 
that  assembled  at  Grenoble,  in  declaring  that  they 
would  not  permit  any  further  collection  of  taxes  of 
any  sort  until  the  parlement  of  Paris  should  be  re- 
instated in  all  its  rights.  In  this  state  of  the  public 
mind  ministers  could  not  venture  to  attempt  levy- 
ing the  stamp-tax  or  carrying  into  effect  the  sub' 
vention  ierritoriale  ;  and  the  president  of  the  par- 
lement, without  any  permission  from  the  king,  or 
previous  notice  given,  was  emboldened  to  quit 
Troyes  and  repair  to  Versailles.     On  the  13th  of 
September  (1181)   M.  le  President  obtained   an 
audience  of  Louis,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
a  most  painful  state  of  poverty,  doubt,  and  vacilla- 
tion, not  knowing  whether  to  persevere  in  hostili- 
ties or  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.     He  told  his 
majesty— what  all  the  world  had  been  telling  him 
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for  months — that  the  kingdom  would  be  absolutely 
ruined  unless  the  present  system  was  abandoned, 
the  parlement  reinstated,  and  the  States  General 
convoked.  The  boldness  of  his  language  had  an 
instantaneous  effect  on  the  timidity  of  the  king, 
and  decided  his  wavering  mind — at  least  for  a  few 
hours.  Louis  engaged  to  give  up  the  stamp-tax 
and  the  territorial  impost,  to  recall  the  parlement, 
and  to  give  them  satisfaction  in  some  other  re- 
spects ;  while  all  that  he  required  from  the  presi- 
dent was,  that  they  should  register  the  patent  by 
which  Lom«?nie  de  Brienne  was  recently  appointed 
first  minister  of  state.  The  parlement  returned  in 
triumph  to  Paris,  and,  though  they  considered  his 
conduct  as  proceeding  from  nothing  but  weakness 
and  fear,  they  conveyed  to  his  majesty  their  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  grateful  sense  of  his  equity 
and  justice,  and  of  his  affection  for  his  people  in 
withdrawing  the  edicts  for  the  stamp-tax  and  the 
land-tax,  accompanied  with  assurances  of  their 
concurrence  in  all  his  beneficent  views  for  re- 
lieving the  people  and  rendering  them  the  hap- 
piest in  the  world.  But  Louis,  unfortunate  in  his 
own  character,  unfortunate  in  his  advisers,  and  in 
all  those  who  surrounded  him,  changed  his  mind 
and  his  system  within  a  very  few  days,  and  acted 
in  a  manner  that  gave  rise  to  or  confirmed  suspi- 
cions that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted — ^that  his  pro- 
mises were  meant  to  entrap,  and  that  his  conces- 
sions were  only  the  preludes  to  fresh  aggression. 
At  a  very  early  period  of  these  contentions  some 
of  his  subjects  had  begun  to  compare  him  with  the 
unhappy  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  his  acts  now 
seemed  to  justify  the  comparison.  With  somewhat 
unusual  noise  and  publicity  the  19th  of  November 
was  fixed  for  a  graud  Royal  Hunt ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  when  the  parlement  thought 
that  the  king  and  court  were  chasing  deer  in  the 
forest  of  St.  Germain,  Louis,  attended  by  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the 
peers  of  France,  and  a  long  retinue  besides,  (brove 
into  Paris  and  suddenly  appeared  at  the  gates  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  wherein  the  parlement  was 
assembled.  This  was  a  poor  and  weak  parody  of 
the  feat  of  Louis  XIV.  The  time  was  gone  by  for 
such  feats,  and  Loms  XVI.  was  neither  shaped  in 
body  and  feature,  nor  framed  in  mind,  to  play, 
theatrically  or  otherwise,  the  part  of  an  off-handed 
tyrant.  His  most  unexpected  arrival,  however, 
produced  no  inconsiderable  sensation,  and,  as  Paris 
was  still  well  filled  with  troops,  there  was  some  ap- 
pearance of  consternation  as  he  entered  the  great 
hall.  The  speech  he  delivered  was  not  calculated 
to  remove  these  impressions ;  it  was  ultra-absolute 
in  its  tone ;  putting  the  sovereign  will  above  all 
other  powers,  interests,  and  considerations.  **  I 
am  come,"  said  he,  *^  to  recall  to  this  assembly 
those  principles  from  which  it  ought  never  to  de- 
viate, and  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  upon  two 
great  acts  of  administration  and  legislation  which 
to  me  have  appeared  necessary.  The  principles 
which  I  mean  to  recall  to  your  recollection  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  essence  of  the  monarchy,  and  I  I 


will  not  suffer  them  to  be  forgotten  or  changed.*' 
Alluding  to  the  outcry  for  the  convocation  of  the 
States  General,  he  said,  *^  I  alone  am  to  judge  of 
the  use  and  necessity  of  those  assemblies,  and  I 
will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  indiscreetly  impor- 
tuned for  that  which  ought  to  be  expected  from 
my  wisdom  and  the  love  I  bear  to  my  people." 
He  then  mentioned  two  edicts  which  were  to  be 
registered — one  for  a  succession  of  loans  for  ^Ye 
years,  amounting  altogether  to  about  nine  millions 
sterling ;  and  the  other  for  fully  emancipating  and 
restoring  to  their  civil  rights  the  protestauts  of  his 
dominions.  This  emancipation  of  the  protestants 
had  at  last  become  a  popular  measure  in  France, 
and  had  even  been  recommended  to  the  king  by  the 
parlement  some  time  before.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  thought  that  it  was  introduced  on  this  occa- 
sion to  reconcile  both  the  public  and  the  parlement 
to  the  successive  loans.  Louis,  however,  appeared 
to  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject  of  religious  tole- 
ration. "  I  will  ever  maintain,*'  said  he,  "  the 
holy  religion  in  which  I  have  the  happiness  to 
have  been  bom,  and  I  will  not  permit  it  to  suffer 
any  diminution  of  its  pre-eminence  in  the  king- 
dom ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  same  religion 
commands  me  not  to  leave  a  part  of  my  subjects 
deprived  of  their  natural  rights."  In  concluding 
his  address  he  said — "  My  parlement  ought  to  de- 
pend upon  my  confidence  and  affection,  but  they 
ought  to  merit  them,  by  confining  themselves 
withm  the  fimctions  confided  to  them  by  the 
kings  my  predecessors ;  behig  careful  not  to  de- 
part from,  nor  refuse  to  recognise,  these  limits, 
and  more  particularly  never  to  fail  in  giving  to  the 
rest  of  my  subjecU  an  example  of  fidelity  and  sub- 
mission." 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  parlement  had  been 
assuming  functions  to  which  they  had  no  manner 
of  claim ;  but  this  was  not  the  proper  manner  to 
address  them,  when  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
were  passionately  attached  to  whatever  checked  the 
old  absolutism,  and  were?  impatiently  calling  for 
a  real  representative  body,  with  far  higher  powen 
than  any  the  parlement  pretended  to.  As  soon  as 
the  king  had  finished  his  speech,  Lamoignon,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  explaiued  his  majesty's  inten- 
tions and  views  in  a  long  oration,  and  permission 
was  given  to  every  member  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments in  the  royal  hearing.  There  were  fiery  men 
there,  who  neither  cared  for  this  permission,  nor 
would  have  cared  for  a  prohibition,  as  imposed  in 
the  late  Bed  of  Justice.  There  instantly  followed 
a  hot,  loud,  and  passionate  debate,  which  made  the 
king  red  and  pale  alternately.  The  great  theme 
was  the  necessity  of  immediately  assembling  the 
States  General,  in  order  to  achieve  a  rapid  and  uni- 
versal reform.  D'Esprt?mtlnil,  and  still  more  impe- 
tuously Sabatier  deCabre  and  Fre'teau,  called  upon 
his  majesty  to  be  the  saviour  of  France  by  con- 
voking the  States  General.  These  harangues'lasted 
six  or  seven  hours :  it  was  growing  dark,  and  was 
far  beyond  the  hour  at  which  royalty  and  the  gz«at 
world  then  dined.    Louis^  whose  good  appetite  no 
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troubles  or  anxieties  could  depress,  was  himgry, 
faint,  exhausted.  At  last,  on  a  hint  given  him  by 
Lamoignon,  he  rose  to  put  an  end  to  the  sitting  by 
declaring,  as  imperiously  as  he  could,  that  he  must 
have  his  successive  loans  edict  registered  without 
further  talking.  A  short  silence  followed,  and  men 
gazed  at  one  another  as  if  each  expected  that  some 
one  else  would  reply.  The  personage  to  rise  and 
break  this  silence  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
first  prince  of  the,  blood  next  to  the  king's  bro- 
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thers,  who  had  led  one  section  of  the  opposition  in 
the  assembly  of  notables,  and  who  had  been  for 
several  years  in  fierce  hostility  to  the  court,  to  the 
king,  and  still  more  to  the  queen.     Looking  full  at 
his  majesty,  Orleans  inquired  whether  this  was  a 
Lit  de  Justice  or  a  Seance  Royale  ?    He  was  an- 
swered by  the  king  and  many  of  the  court,  all  in  a 
breath,  that  it  was  a  StJance  Royale.     Even  under 
despotism  certain  little  forms  and  rules  of  etiquette 
had  been  observed,   and  the  duke  now  quoted 
one  of  these  to  the  king's  face.     Orleans  said  it 
was  an  old  rule  that  edicts  could  not  be  registered 
by  order  in  a  St^ance  Royale ;  and  that  he,  for  one, 
must  enter  his  humble  protest  against  such  re- 
gistry.    "  You  may  do  as  you  choose,"  said  the 
king,  who  repeated  his  order,  saw  it  obeyed,  and 
then  departed  with  the  same  state  in  which  he  had 
come,  attended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
peers,  great  officers,  and  the  rest.     But  his  High- 
ness of  Orleans  accompanied  his  majesty  no  far- 
ther than  the  gate,  and,  returning  instantly,  entered 
hts  stinging  protest,  which  was  adopted  as  their 
own  by  such  members  of  the  parlement  as  had 
remained  behind,  and  who  declared  the  loan  edict 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  Orleans  to  be  the  greatest 
of  princes  and  the  best  of  patriots.    They  then 
separated.    Next  morning  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  commanded  to  quit  Paris,  and  confine  himself 
to  his  chateau  of  Villars-Cotterets ;  and,  by  lettres 
de  cachet,  Frtfteau  was  consigned  to  the  dreary  castle 
of  Ham,  and  Sabatier  de  Cabre  to  the  still  drearier 
fortress  of  Mount  St.  Michael ;  the  other  members 
of  the  parlement  being  ordered  at  the  same  time  to 


repair  to  Versailles  with  their  journal  or  register, 
in  order  to  have  the  protest  erased.     If  they  were 
rebuked  and  brow-beaten  at  court,  the  parlement 
were  honoured  and  applauded  by  the  people  of 
Paris,  by  the  people  of  Versailles,  and  by  all  the 
people  on  the  road.     They  returned  to  the  capital 
bolder  than  ever,  entered  a  fresh  protest,  and  de- 
manded the  immediate  recall  and  liberty  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  FrtJteau,  and  de  Cabre.     The 
king,  through  his  ministers,  ordered  them  to  re- 
scind their  resolutions,  but  they  only  confirmed 
them.     When  this  contention  had  lasted  several 
months  the  parlement  became  aware  that  a  regular 
plan  was  secretly  forming,  and  almost  matured,  at 
Versailles,  for  depriving  them  of  their  existence  as 
a  body.    This  scheme  was  framed  by  Lomenie  de 
Brienne,  or  rather,  perhaps,  by  Lamoignon,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  who  was  considered  a  bolder 
man,  and  one  more  proper  for  daring  coups  d'etat. 
The  parlement  was  to  be  for  ever  suppressed,  as 
no  longer  suiting  the  monarchy  and  the  exigencies 
of  society;  and  it  was  to  be  succeeded  by  an  en- 
tirely new  court,  to  be  called  Cour  PMniere,  and  to 
consist  of  princes  of  the  blood,  peers  of  France, 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy,  marshals  of  France,  governors  of  provinces, 
knights  of  the  different  orders,  and  a  deputation  of 
one  member  from  each  parlement  in  the  realm 
and  of  two  from  the  chambers  of  accounts  and  aids. 
They  were  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  but 
their  appointments  were  to  be  for  life.     Louis 
and  the  queen  (who  appears  to  have  been  consulted 
on  all  occasions,  and  to  have  taken  a  more  active 
part  in  public  business  than  her  constitutionally 
indolent  husband)  were  delighted  with  the  notion 
of  this  Cour  Pl«iniere,  fancying  that  it  might  not 
only  rid  them  of  the  troublesome  parlemens,  but 
also  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  convoking  the 
States  General.     The  parlement  no  sooner  got  the 
clue  to  the  secret  through  the  activity,  ingenuity, 
and  liberality  in  bribing  of  d'Espremtjnil,  than  they 
passed  a  variety  of  resolutions,  condemning  the 
whole  scheme  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights  and  the 
national  liberties,  affirming  that  they  were  irre- 
moveable,  and  that  no  authority  in  the  state  was 
competent  to  suppress  or  usurp  their  functions. 
These  proclamations,  which  greatly   excited  the 
whole  city  of  Paris,  brought  down  a  fresh  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power.     Orders  were  issued  for 
arresting  d'Espremcfnil  and  de  Monsabert  in  their 
own  houses.     But  in  the  court  and  in  every  office 
and  department  of  government  there  were  indivi- 
duals who,  from  jealousy  and  enmity  to  their  official 
superiors,  or  sympathy  with  the  opponents  of  the 
court,   from   a  love  of  the  new  ideas  or  a  love  of 
money,  or  from  some  other  motive,  were  ever  ready 
to  betray  all  the  secrets  they  could  leara.    This 
continued  until  the  expiring  candle  of  this  poor  mo- 
narchy was  completely  burnt  out ;  and  the  practice 
will  account  for  many  things  in  the   revolution 
which  might  otherwise  appear  inexplicable.  When 
the  king's  officer  went  by  night  to  the  houses  of 
d'£spr<$m<Snil  and  de  Monsabert  to  capture  them 
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without  nois^  they  were  not  to  be  found  there  or 
anywhere  else.  It  was  not  the  mtention  of  those  two 
gentlemen  to  flee  or  hide  themselves  for  any  time : 
what  they  wanted  was  to  get  up  a  scene,  to  injure 
the  court  by  a  scandalous  ^clat,  to  imitate  the  grand 
scene  which  had  taken  place  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  when  Charles  I.  went  with  an 
armed  force  to  demand  the  persons  of  the  five 
members  :  for  these  Frenchmen  were  always  imi- 
tating, or  fancying  they  were  imitating,  the  pa- 
triots of  England,  or  Rome,  or  Greece ;  and,  as  the 
two  things  resembled  each  other  in  name,  though  in 
nothing  else,  they  thought  their  parlement  might 
stand  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  like  an  English 
parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day, 
they  went  down  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  took 
their  usual  seats.  After  a  formal  recital  of  the  at- 
tempt which  had  been  made  overnight  to  deprive 
them  of  their  liberty,  they  joined  in  passing  a  reso- 
lution that  a  remonstrance  should  be  presented  to 
the  king  by  a  deputation  of  their  body.  What 
they  expected  and  had  counted  upon  for  their  coup 
d'eclat  happened  very  soon  after :  the  palais  was 
surrounded  by  a  regiment,  and  an  officer  entering 
their  hall  demanded,  in  the  king's  name,  that  M. 
d'Espr^m^nil  and  M.  de  Monsabert  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  him.  A  profound  silence  ensued.  At 
length  the  president  rose  and  declared  that  he  and 
every  member  present  was  a  d'Espr^mclnil  and  a 
de  Monsabert,  as  they  one  and  all  coincided  in 
the  sentiments  of  those  members.  The  officer,  not 
knowing  the  persons  of  the  two  members,  and  not 
wishing  to  proceed  to  violence  without  express 
orders,  withdrew,  and  either  went  or  sent  to  Ver- 
sailles to  consult  ministers  or  the  king  and  queen. 
The  troops  remained  outside  the  building,  block- 
ing up  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  and  the 
parlement  remained  within,  having  declared  them- 
selves in  "  permanent  session.'*  There  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  them,  sixteen  being 
peers.  D'Espr^m^nil  compared  them  to  the 
Roman  senate,  sitting  in  their  curule  chairs  and 
purple  robes,  awaiting  Brennus,  the  victorious 
Gauls,  slavery,  or  death ;  and  told  them  that  they 
were  offering  a  grand  spectacle  to  the  Universe ! 
As  they  were  allowed  to  send  messengers  out,  and 
even  to  dispatch  a  courier  to  Versailles,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  were  permitted  to  receive  mes- 
■engers  within,  and  that  the  means  of  procuring 
food  and  wine  were  not  denied  to  them.  After 
some  twenty  hours  the  officer  again  entered  the  hall 
and  required  the  members  to  point  out  to  him  M. 
d'Esprem^il  and  M.  de  Monsabert  under  penalty 
of  being  declared  guilty  of  treason  in  protecting  the 
king*8  enemies.  There  was  a  beating  of  drums 
and  ratthng  of  muskets  in  the  court.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  officer,  who  was  a  man  of  iron,  and 
who  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  his  resoluteness, 
would  execute  his  order  by  force.  The  scene,  be- 
sides, had  lasted  a  long  while — the  majority  must 
have  been  tired  of  playing  at  Roman  senators— 
and  so  the  two  chosen  victims  stepped  forth  from 
their  brethren  and  surrendered  themselves.     As 


d'Esprc^m^nil  was  escorted  to  a  carriage  by  a  file 
of  soldiers  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  he  put  a  Bhort 
question  to  the  crowd  of  spectators,  which,  a  xerj 
few  months  later,  might  have  caused  blood  to  flow 
like  water.  "  Have  you  courage  ?"  said  he.  The 
multitude  made  no  reply,  and  the  regiment  doing 
duty  on  the  spot— the  French  guards — were  firm 
and  unconcerned.  D'Espr^m^nil  was  carried  awaj 
to  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of  Provence  not  fkr  from 
Toulon,  and  de  Monsabert  to  an  old  fortress  near 
the  city  of  Lyonlb.  A  few  minutes  after  their  seizure 
the  officer  turned  out  all  their  brethren,  locked  up  the 
chamber  of  parlement,  and  carried  away  the  keys 
in  his  pocket.  Not  many  days  after  iliese  high  events, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1 788,  the  king  held  a  I^t  de  Jus- 
tice at  Versailles  in  order  to  enforce  or  to  establish 
the  Cour  Plc^ni^re.  As  there  could  be  no  debating, 
the  parlement,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  had  obeyed  the 
king's  summons,  seized  the  first  moment  of  hia  ar- 
rival to  present  to  his  majestv  an  address,  wherein 
they  declared  that  the  French  nation  would  never 
submit  to  the  despotic  plan  he  contemplated ;  that 
the  fiindamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  must  not  be 
trampled  upon;  that  the  parlement  was  deter- 
mined, both  as  a  body  and  individually,  to  take  no 
part  or  place  in  the  new  court,  and  to  give  no  as- 
sistance in  carrying  into  execution  any  measures 
which  were  not  the  imanimous  resolution  of  a  paxle- 
ment  endued  with  all  its  privileges.  After  receiv- 
ing this  unpalatable  address,  the  king,  in  a  long 
speech,  explained  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
Cour  Pltlni^re,  and  ended  by  ordering  the  edict  to 
be  registered.  The  parlementers,  as  in  duty 
bound,  sat  mute  as  statues  ai^  saw  the  edict  re- 
gistered. But  the  very  next  day  they  assemU&l 
in  a  tavern  or  coffee-house  at  Versailles  and  en- 
tered a  protest  against  the  edict,  the  registering, 
and  the  whole  system.  Nor  were  the  provincial 
parlements  much  more  submissive ;  except  that  of 
Douai,  not  one  of  them  would  recognise  the  royal 
edict.  But  the  last  blow  which  upset  the  whole 
plan  was  the  refusal  of  peers,  nobles,  bishops, 
counsellors,  and  other  men  of  note,  upon  whose 
co-operation  the  king  had  confidently  relied,  to  ac- 
cept places  in  the  new  court,  or  to  be  in  any  way 
concerned  with  it.  Absolutism  made  a  few  shifts 
and  a  few  dying  struggles  before  it  resigned  it- 
self to  its  inevitable  doom.  The  military  were 
employed  at  Rennes  and  forced  the  Breton  parle- 
ment to  enregister.  Blood  was  spilt  in  the  streets 
of  that  town,  and,  when  the  Bretons  sent  a  deputa- 
tion of  twelve  to  Versailles  with  a  remonstrance, 
Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  after  hearing  them,  packed 
them  off  to  the  Bastille  by  lettres  de  cachet.  The 
Bretons  sent  a  second  and  more  numerous  deputa- 
tion, who  were  met  on  the  road  by  emissaries  of 
ministers  and  frightened  back  to  Rennes.  The 
persevering  Bretons  dispatched  a  third  and  still 
more  numerous  deputation,  and,  as  these  deputies 
travelled  incognitij  and  by  different  roads,  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  capital  and  the  royal  re 
sidence.  The  minister  refused  to  grant  them  an 
audience,  but  they  had  other  work  in  hand  besides 
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that  of  representation  and  remonstrance.    Before 
their  coming  they  had  struck  up  a  close  alliance 
with  Lafayette,  who,  by  letter,  had  assured  them 
'^  that  he  associated  himself  in  all  opposition  to 
every  present  and  future  act  of  arbitrary  power.'* 
Though  not  a  bom  Breton,  Lafayette's  principal 
property  lay  in  that  province,  and  his  mother  was 
a  native  of  it.     He  was,  therefore,  considered  as 
good  as  a  Breton,  and  he  became  the  rallying- 
point,  not  only  of  the  deputies,  but  of  all  the  men 
of  movement  that  came  up   from  their  country 
to  Paris.    Under  his  auspices  was  now  formed  the 
Breton  club,  the  first  germ  of  the  Jacobin  club. 
After  these  proceedings  it  was  not  extraordinary 
that  the  queen  should  conceive  sentiments  of  sus- 
picion and  aversion  against  Lafayette,  or  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  command  of  a  military 
division  of  the  kingdom.*     Eight  provincial  par* 
lemens  were  driven  from  their  usual  places  of  sit- 
ting, to  some  other  towns  of  France,  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  their  homes — or,  as  it  was 
termed  by  the  French,  they  were  exiled.     But  the 
members  of  the  Grenoble  parlement,  the  fieriest 
of  them  all,  would  not  budge  from  their  city,  the 
citizens  rang  the  alarm-hells  in  every  steeple  and 
tower,  the  country  people  flocked  in  with  clubs, 
axes,  and  firelocks,  the  soldiery  gave  evident  signs 
that  they  would  rather  fire  upon  their  own  officers 
than  upon  the  people,  and  the  general  in  command 
was  compelled  to  sign  a  capitulation.  This  conduct 
of  the  troops  at  Grenoble  was  calculated  to  strike  all 
thinking  royalists  with  despair;  but  they  seem  to 
have  lulled  themselves  into  a  belief  that  the  mili- 
tary malady  was  endemic  and  not  epidemic — that 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  always  hot  and  turbulent  at- 
mosphere of  the  capital  of  Dauphiny,  and  would 
not  spread.     At  Pau,  the  little  capital  of  Beam, 
Count  Grammont  was  met  by  a  procession  of  the 
burghers  with  the  cradle  of  Henry  IV.,  the  palla- 
dium of  their  town— was  conjured  not  to  attempt 
anything  against  their  liberties,  and  was  fiirther 
told  that  they  had  mounted  their  artillery  on  the 
walls,  intending  to  fight,  but  never  to  submit.     To 
those  who  represented  the  relegation  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  Villars-Cottcrets  as  too  severe  a  pu- 
nishment for  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Louis  replied 
that  he  knew  that  of  him  which  would  justify  him 
in  taking  off  his  head  ;  yet  he  soon  yielded  to  en- 
treaties, and  recalled  the  duke  to  the  pleasures  and 
excitements  of  Paris.     It  was  observed  or  fancied, 
that,  from  the  moment  Orleans  returned,  there  was 
an  increase  of  activity  in  the  press  and  in  the  mob, 
and  rumours  began  to  be  spread  of  great  sums  of 
money  distributed  in  the  faubourgs,  and  of  plots 
for  dethroning  the  king  and  setting  up  Orleans  as 
captain-general  and  provisory  regent.     Many  of 
these  reports  were  premature,  or  altogether  fabu- 
lous ;  but  some  countenance  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  them  by  the  duke's  crowded  dinner-par- 
ties and  assemblies  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where, 
without  distinction  And  Without  etiquette  of  any 
kind,  parlementers,  philosophes,  economists,  jour- 
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nalists,  peers,  nobles,  liberal  churchmen  (who  nei- 
ther believed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  nor  in 
any  one  point  of  the  Christain  faith),  and  all  the 
men  in  Paris  that  were  the  most  wedded  to  the  new 
opinions,  congregated  day  after  day. 

But  the  mischief  and  the  woe  were  aggravated 
by  the  arrival  of  a,  far  more  terrible  agent  than  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  influence  on  the  revolution 
has  been  vastly  overrated.    In  the  month  of  July  of 
this  year  (1788),  a  terrific  hail-storm  fell  upon 
Paris,  and  the  country  for  150  miles  round  about, 
destroying 'the  harvest,  as  it  was  all  but  ready  for 
the  sickle,  spoiling  all  the  fruit  upon  the  trees, 
and  doing  incalculable  damage  in  other  ways.    As 
this  storm  had  been  preceded,  in  most  parts  of 
France,  by  a  long  drought,  there  was  a  certain 
prospect  of  scarcity,  and  of  the  rage  of  hunger  being 
superadded  to  the  other  miseries  and  madnesses  of 
the  people.     Surrounded  by  diflBculties  of  every 
kind,  without  money,  or  the  hopes  of  getting  any — 
for  the  people  were  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  whether 
registered  or  unregistered,  and  the  capitalists  would 
not  look  at  the  successive  loans,  or  lend  a  sous  to  a 
bankmpt  government  which  was  evidently  falling 
to  pieces — the  king  agreed  that  the  States  Generid 
should  be  convoked   in  the  following  month   of 
May;  and,   as  more  than  a  century   and  a  half 
had  elapsed  since  the  holding  of  any  such  assem- 
bly, as  no  journals   or  registers  of  proceedings 
had  been  kept  by  them,  or  preserved  by  poste- 
rity, as  at  different  times  they  had  followed  very 
different  rules,  and  as  the  most  vague  notions  were 
entertained  of  their   proper  constitution,   forms, 
and  functions,  Lomt^nie  de  Brienne,  instigated  pro- 
bably by  some  of  his  old  associates,  philosophes, 
and  litt(5rateur8,  invited   "  thinkers "    to  furnish 
him  with  a  plan  of  the  States  General,  with  their 
notions  upon  the  best  means  of  holding   them, 
through  the  medium  of  discussion  by  the  public 
press.*     At  an  earlier  time  this  strange  applica- 
tion of  the  archbishop  minister  would  have  been 
hailed  with  transport  as  a  proper  recognition  of  the 
philosophy  and  enlightenment  of  the  age;  but,  after 
his  recent  acts,  nothing  that  he  could  now  do  could 
reconcile  the  nation.    Plans  and  schemes  of  States 
General  were  written  and  printed;  but  those  who 
wrote  did  not  wish  that  he  should  preside  at  their 
opening,  and  the  people  were  so  impatient  as  to 
think  that  the  states  ought  to  be  assembled  in- 
stantly, without  wasting  time  in  discussing  how 
they  ought  to  be  constituted,  and  what  were  to  be 
their  proper  powers  and  attributes — points  which 
the  "thinkers,"  in  their  journals  and  pamphlets 
without  end,  were  perplexing  and  confounding  to 
the  vulgar  mind,  rather  than  clearing  them  up  and 
settling  them.     The  poverty  of  the  court,  and  the 
emptiness  of  the  national  exchequer,  precipitated 
events.     The  king  had  but  2000  louis-d'ors  left  in 
his  strong  box  at  Versailles,  and  the  state  treasury 
at  Paris  did  not  contain  wherewith  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations.   Still  clinging  to  power  or  place,  Lom«5nie 
de  Brienne  thought  that  all  might  go  well  again,  at 
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least  for  a  short  time,  if  the  court  would  permit 
him  to  re-appoint  Necker  comptroller  of  finances. 
The  queen  strongly  objected,  and  the  archbishop 
minister,  it  is  said,  shed  tears  to  move  her ;  but 
when  this  difficulty  was  removed  there  arose  an- 
other— Necker  refused,  as  any  other  man  in  his 
senses  would  have  done,  to  accept  of  office  under  a 
minister  so  thoroughly  discredited  and  detested. 
Still  Lomc^nie  would  not  resign.  To  make  up  for 
the  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  treasury,  he  issued 
paper  money  to  be  redeemed  with  specie  next  year, 
and  to  bear  interest ;  and  a  proclamation,  or  edict, 
was  cried  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  August,  informing  all  whom  it  might  concern, 
that  all  payments  at  the  royal  treasury  should 
henceforth  be  made  three-fifths  in  specie,  and  the 
rest  in  paper.  A  paper  money  thus  heralded,  and 
introduced  under  such  circumstances,  could  not 
meet  with  much  respect:  it  was  hooted  by  all 
Paris,  and  by  all  France.  A  public  subscription 
had  been  entered  into  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
who  had  suflTered  by  the  late  hail-storm.  The 
archbishop  minister  laid  his  hands  upon  this  sacred 
deposit,  and  applied  tlie  money  to  some  pressing 
want  at  court;  and,  before  he  retired,  he  was  guilty 
of  other  invasions  and  petty  larcenies,  one  of  which 
was  his  seizing  the  money-box  at  the  King*s  Thea- 
tre !  At  last.  Count  d'Artois  waited  on  the  queen 
to  assure  her  that  Lomt^nie  must  be  dismissed,  or 
the  monarchy  ruined ;  and,  after  tears  shed  both 
by  her  majesty  and  the  minister,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  archbishop  should  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  that  Necker,  who  had  returned  to  Paris 
some  time  before,  should  be  invited  or  implored 
to  accept  the  task  of  righting  the  finances  and  the 
monarchy.* 

Lom^nie  de  Brienne  took  the  road  to  Nice  and 
Italy;  and  the  Genevan  banker,  on  the  very  same 
day,  the  24th  of  August  (1788),  was  reinstalled 
finance-minister,  withj  wonderful  acclamations  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  who  once  more  believed, 
for  a  little  moment,  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the 
saviour  of  France.  His  appointment  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  that  Paris,  which  had  long  left  the 
name  of  royalty  out  of  her  vivais,  shouted  all  day 
and  all  night,  Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  Necker !  But 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  people  of  Paris,  in 
burning  Lomenie  in  effigy,  grew  riotous,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  conflict  with  the  city  watch,  in  which 

*  Lomiaie  de  Brienne  did  not  resign  without  grtuping  at  more 
revnrdi  tlian  had  unially  been  granted  to  the  most  sucoessful  minister 
in  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  monarchy .H  Besides  a  catdiDal's 
hat  for  himself,  he  obtained  for  his  nephew,  hardly  yet  of  age>  the 
profitable  pbice  of  coadjutor  to  his  archbishopric  of  Sens,  together 
with  one  of  the  richest  abbeys  of  France:  for  his  niece  a  place  of 
dame  da  palais,  and  for  his  niece*s  husband  a  regiment.  It  was  raid, 
though  probably  with  some  of  the  ordinary  exaggeration  of  the 
pcri<M,  that  he  had  amassed,  during  his  short  ministry,  a  fortune  of 
from  &00,000  to  600,000  livres  of  revenue  on  the  property  of  the 
church.  Ha  left  bdiind  him.  as  minister  of  war  and  gmemor  of  a 
province,  his  brother,  the  Count  de  Brienne.— JfiAiiofm  de  fFeher. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Lafiiyeite  had  announeod  to  Washhigton 
as  one  that  was  destined  to  save  France,  and  establish  the  national 
liberties  on  a  safe  foundation;  as  "  a  man  equally  great  from  his 
abilities  and  his  uprightness;'*  as  '* honest,  sensible,  and  enlight- 
ened— a  man  of  first-rate  abilities."— Z.«tt«rs  frtm  Lafayme  Ut 
fVa$Jtt»gUm,  written  m  the  summer  and  avteoui  0/  1787. 

Lafayette's  easlet  were  all  apt  to  tnm  out  sparrow-hawks  or  car- 
rion-crows. His  letters  at  this  critical  time  betoken  a  Tapooxtsh,  illo- 
gical, childish  mind. 


several  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.  Two  or  three 
weeks  after,  they  burned  Lamoignon,  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  who  remained  in  office,  in  effigy ;  and  it 
was  supposed  they  would  have  burned  him  in  his 
real  person,  if  troops  had  not  arrived  at  his  boose 
in  time  to  drive  back  the  mob,  who  were  carrying 
links  and  torches,  and  a  portrait  of  Necker  hoisted 
on  a  pole.  During  this  night,  the  troops,  both 
horse  and  foot,  were  repeatedly  brought  to  actxon 
by  the  mob,  who  were  gradually  training  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  street  war.  The  slaughter  was 
supposed  to  have  been  very  considerable  on  the 
part  of  the  people ;  but,  to  conceal  its  extent,  the 
city  watch  and  the  troops,  remembering  probably 
an  ancient  practice,  threw  all  the  dead  they  cooli 
find,  and,  it  is  said,  some  of  the  wounded  too,  into 
the  Seine.  Several  things  were  noticeable  in  these 
rehearsals  for  grander  slaughters.  The  mob»  on 
perceiving  the  French  guards  advancing  against 
them,  saluted  them  with  loud  vivatSy  called  them 
friends  and  brothers,  and  seemed  to  expect  that 
they  would  use  neither  ball  nor  bayonet  against 
them.  Several  persons,  well-dressed,  and  appa- 
rently belonging  to  very  different  classes  of  society, 
occasionally  glided  through  the  streets,  and  encon- 
raged  the  mob.  Conspicuous  among  these  indivi* 
duals  was  a  Paris  jeweller  named  Carles,  who,  like 
all  the  rest,  and  without  sufficient  proof,  was  said 
to  be  an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  promise  to  assemble  the  States  General  in 
May,  and  even  a  royal  decree  to  that  effect,  had 
been  given  under  the  wretched  ministry  of  Lomenie. 
Necker  only  confirmed  the  king  in  this  resolution. 
It  would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  Necker, 
and  all  the  finance  ministers  and  statesmen  of 
Europe,  to  have  put  off  the  meeting;  but  a  wiser 
man  might  assuredly  have  made  some  better  pre- 
parations for  it.  Some  sort  of  revolution  was  as 
necessary  as  it  was  inevitable — ^perhaps  the  worst 
was  better  than  lingering  on  in  the  present  state  ; — 
yet,  by  previously  defining  and  properly  limiting 
the  respective  powers  of  the  three  orders  of  the 
state,  and  by  providing  beforehand  some  barriers 
against  the  sudden  in-rush  of  the  democracy,  it 
appears  just  possible  that  much  blood  and  crime 
might  have  been  spared,  and  that  Louis,  instead  of 
being  dragged  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine, 
might  have  been  made  the  not  unhappy  or  incom- 
petent head  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  It  be* 
comes  us,  however,  to  speak  with  doubt  as  to  this 
desirable  result :  the  French  were  a  strange,  im- 
patient, impetuous  people;  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy  clung  to  all  their  privileges,  great  or  small, 
with  a  most  tenacious  grasp — with  a  grasp  like  a 
death-grip  :  if,  instead  of  being  swamped  and  lost 
in  the  same  chamber  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  they  had 
been  united  into  one  body,  and  set  apart  from  or 
above  the  Commons,  as  in  England,  they  would  of 
a  certainty  have  sent  back  every  bill  presented  to 
them,  and  would  never  have  yielded  a  point  in 
which  their  privileges  and  exemptions  were  con- 
cerned without  braving  the  extremities  of  civil  war. 
The  hot  temperament  of  the  patriots  and  the  Tiers 
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Etat,  which]  could  never  brook  any,  the  shortest, 
delay,  which  had  never  been  cooled  down  by  con- 
stitutional habits  and  experience,  could  have  tole- 
rated but  for  a  very  short  time  any  such  struggle 
of  powers  as  this ;  and  it  may  very  reasonably  be 
suspected  that,  in  any  case,  the  sword  would  have 
been  drawn.  In  spite  of  their  boasted  new  lights 
and  new  philosophies,  all  classes,  in  constitution- 
alism and  the  science  of  representative  government, 
had  almost  everything  to  learn;  and,  unfortunately, 
each  from  the  beginning  seemed  determined  to  ride 
over  the  othel*,  to  treat  it  as  an  enemy,  to  impose 
its  own  will  for  law  upon  it  by  force  or  by  ma- 
nceuvre.  The  parlement  of  Paris,  which  was  ho- 
nourably reinstated  as  soon  as  Nedcer  returned  to 
olHce,  positively  and  pompously  declared  that  tlie 
States  Greneral  ought  to  sit  according  to  the  form 
observed  at  their  last  meeting  in  1614,  which  was 
the  same  as  declaring  that  the  nobility  and  clergy 
should  be  everything,  and  the  Tiers  Etat,  or  Com- 
mons, nothing*  The  parlementers  evidently  thought 
that  patriotism  was  an  aristocratic  occupation,  and 
that  they  ought  to  preserve  the  monopoly;  but 
their  dogma,  their  heresy,  their  high  treason  against 
the  Tiers  was  no  sooner  promulgated  than  they 
lost,  and  for  ever,  all  favour  with  the  nation.  Even 
in  France,  there  has  seldom  been  a  transition  so 
rapid  and  extreme.  On  the  22nd  of  September 
they  were  reinstalled  in  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
amidst  the  plaudits,  and  rejoicings,  and  congratu- 
lations of  all  Paris ;  on  the  next  day  they  delivered 
their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  States  General ; 
and  on  the  next  all  Paris  hissed  them,  hooted  them, 
and  loaded  them  with  execrations.  As  a  body,  they 
never  raised  their  heads  again:  they  had  played 
their  part  in  what  was  only  a  prologue  to  the 
great  drama,  and  they  were  thrust  aside  to  make 
room  for  other  actors.  On  the  other  side,  the  Bre- 
ton Club,  the  Club  des  Enrag^s^  all  the  clubs,  with 
all  the  philosophes,  economists,  and  ultra-liberals 
of  Paris,  went  as  far  into  extremes,  or  rather  farther, 
than  the  parlement  had  done — advising  and  in- 
sistmg  that  the  Tiers  Etat  ought  to  have  a  greater 
weight  in  the  States-General  than  the  two  orders 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  united ;  for  (so  they  ar- 

gued,  with  a  force  that  was  irresistible  to  those  who 
ad  nothing  to  lose)  as  great  sacrifices  were  to  be 
demanded  &om  those  two  aristocratic  and  privi- 
leged orders,  how  was  it  possible  that  resolutions 
and  laws  to  that  effect  should  be  carried,  if  those 
two  orders  were  not  outnumbered  and  outvoted 
by  the  Tiers,  who  were  calling  for  the  sacrifices, 
and  were  to  be  directly  benefited  by  them  ?  Some 
truly  Boble  aristocrats,  some  generous  self-denying 
priests,  might,  in  their  patriotism,  enthusiasm  for 
liberty,  and  philanthropy,  renounce  their  privileges 
snd  their  odious  distinctions,  and  consent  to  be 
taxed  Hke  other  sons  of  earth ;  but  this  stretch  of 
generosity  and  virtue  could  be  expected  only  from 
a  very  few :  the  rest  would  guard  their  lion's  share 
with  the  resoluteness  and  fierceness  of  lions.  A 
paper  entitled  '  Deliberations '  was  put  forth  as  the 
production  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  though  it  was 


written,  no  doubt,  with  advice  and  assistance  from 
the  philosophes  and  litterateurs  that  sat  at  the 
duke's  table,  by  Laclos,  the  author  of '  Les  Liaisons 
Dangereuses,'  one  of  the  most  debauched  and  most 
debauching  works  ever  written,  even  in  France. 
Laclos  was  secretary — secretaire  des  commander 
mens — to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  servant  very 
worthy  of  such  a  master.  The  conclusion  intended 
to  be  drawn  from  these  deliberations  was,  that  the 
third  estate  was  the  nation,  and  that  nobility  and 
clergy  were  nought !  On  the  other  hand,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  with  other  princes  of  the  blood — the  Prince 
of  Condt^,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of 
Enghien,  and  the  Prince  of  Conti — published  a 
mt^oire,  or  memorial  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
declared  that  such  principles  must  endanger  privi- 
lege, nobility,  monarchy  itself,  church,  state,  and 
the  king's  treasury.*  This  was  quite  certain,  but 
what  could  the  helpless  king,  or  what  could  these 
princes  of  the  blood,  do  to  prevent  it,  or  to  overset 
a  political  philosophy  that  was  inculcated  by  ten 
thousand  pens,  and  that  would  soon  be  maintained 
by  four  hundred  thousand  swords — ^by  all  France, 
except  the  privileged^orders  ?  But  the  production 
which  was  by  far  the  most  ably  written,  which 
made  the  most  noise,  and  produced  the  greatest 
effect,  was  the  brochure^  or  pamphlet,  of  the  Abb^ 
Sieyes — Qu^esl-ce  que  le  Tiers  Etat?  or,  *What 
is  the  Third  Estate  ?' — in  which,  answering  his  own 
querv,  the  author  said  it  was  everything ;  that  it 
had  hitherto  been  nothing,  but  that  it  now  wanted 
to  become  something.  Sieyes — one  of  the  many 
priests  who  had  let  their  tonsures  grow,  embraced 
the  new  philosophy,  and  thrown  ttieir  theology  to 
the  dogs — had  been  vicar-general  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  a  canon  and  chancellor  of  that  cathedral ; 
but  he  had  been  living  for  some  time  in  Paris, 
with  the  philosophes  and  political  reformers, 
having  a  voice  potential  in  all  their  deliberations 
for  the  regeneration  of  France  and  the  world.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  school,  but  vision- 
ary, fanatic  to  his  system  or  systems,  and  as  blind 
as  all  the  rest  to  the  danger  of  throwing  all  the 
power  of  the  state,  and  all  at  once,  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  who  hitherto  had  had  no  share  of  it. 
As  well  might  this  logical  Sieyes  have  believed 
that  a  child  might  construe  Virgil  before  being 
taught  his  alphabet,  as  believe  that  the  huge  and 
untaught  democracy  of  France  should  pass  at  once 
from  the  condition  of  bondsmen  to  that  of  lords 
and  masters,  and  still  act  with  moderation  and 
wisdom.  He  and  his  fellows,  no  doubt,  reposed  an 
entire  confidence  in  their  own  great  wisdom  and 
moderation,  and  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  were,  at  least,  well  read  in  Voltaire ; 
and  fancied  that,  when  the  masses  of  the  people  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  king,  nobles,  and  priests, 
they  would,  with  exemplary  docility,  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  philosophers,  and  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  middle  classes.  We  shall 
see  how  this  vision  ended.  Necker,  who  had  found 
out  before  this  that  there  are  accounts  more  difii- 
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cult  to  manage  than  accounts  of  finance,  and  that 
it  is  easier  work  to  raise  loans  than  to  create  con- 
stitutions, was  distracted  hy  all   these  extreme 
schemes ;  and  he  evidently  had  no  scheme  of  his 
own.     As  a  means  of  solving  the  difficulty,  or  of 
settling  some  of  the  points  in  dispute,  he  advised 
the  king  to  re-assemhle  the  notables  who  had  sat 
so  inauspiciouely  in  the  time  of  Calonpe ;  and  the 
very  same  men  were  once  more  called  together  on 
the  6th  of  November  (1788).    The  questions  pro- 
posed to  them  were  principally  the  Double  Repre- 
sentation of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  the  Vote  by  Head. 
Should  the  Tiers  Etat,  or  Commons,  have  as  many 
members  in  the  States  General  as  the  noblesse  and 
clergy  united  ?     Should  the  States  General  vote 
and  deliberate  altogether  in  one  body,  or  vote  in 
three  separate  bodies — vote  by  head,  or  by  order 
or  class  ?     Simply,  the  two  questions  amounted  to 
this : — Shall  the  Tiers  Etat  have  power  to  outvote 
the  other  two  orders  or  not  ?    As  the  notables  thus 
re-assembled  consisted  of  princes  of  the  blood, 
great  lords,  great  churchmen— consisted,  almost 
exclusively,  of  members  of  the  two  privileged 
orders — it  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from 
them  that  they  should  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Necker's  wish  appears  to  have  been  that  the  double 
representation  should  be  granted,  but  that  the  three 
orders  should  not  vote  by  head,  but  deliberate  and 
vote  separately ;  and  he  had  the  vanity  to  believe 
that,  by  the  weight  of  his  character  and  influence, 
he  could  carry  the  notables  along  with  him.    They 
investigatexl  the  question  in  seven  different  com- 
mittees, or  bureaux,  as  they  were  termed,  each 
presided  over  by  a  prince  of  the  blood.     Only  one 
of  these  bureaux  decided  in  favour  of  the  double 
representation,*  and  not  one  could  come  to  any 
decisive  opinion  as  to  the  vote  by  head.    After 
sitting  about  a  month,  the  notables  were  dismissed 
with  bad  humour  on  all  sides.     At  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1788,  a  fortnight  after  the  dismissal  of  the 
notables,  who  had  scarcely  furnished  him  with  any 
materials,  or  with  any  ground  to  stand  upon, 
Necker  presented  a  report  to  the  king  in  council, 
wherein  he  recommended,  or  almost  enjoined,  at 
his  own  risk,  the  granting  of  the  double  repre- 
sentation, without  enforcing,  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  corollary,   separate  deliberation  and  the 
vote    by  order,  not  by  head.      When  the  per- 
plexed  king  applied  for  the  advice  or  opinion 
of  the  parlement  of  Paris,  they  meanly  shrunk 
from  any  resolution,  saying  that  it  was  for  the 
wisdom   of  the   king  to    decide    these  weighty 
questions.     Louis  issued  an  ordinance  in  which  he 
gave  the  double  representation  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
leaving  the  other  question  of  voting  by  head,  or  by 
order,  to  be  settled  by  the  States  General  them- 
selves, when  they  should  meet  at  Versailles  in  the 
happy  month  of  May,  1 789.f    This  announcement 

*  The  bureau*  or  committra,  which  gave  this  decision,  vas  pre- 
lided  0%'eT  by  Munsieur,  the  elder  of  the  kixis'i  two  brotlKTs.  after- 
wards Louis  XVIII. 

f  Lacretelle,  Hiitoire  de  rAstemblee  Coustitoante.— Dulaure, 
Eiquinea  Hiitoriques  det  principaux  Evenemena  de  la  Revolution 
FranQalse.—ThoiDaB  Carlyle,  Fieneh  Revolution. 


gave  rise  to  some  fierce  dissensions  in  the  pro- 
vinces.   The  Breton  nobles,  notwithstanding  their 
recent  alliance  with  Lafayette,  raised  a  terrible  cry 
against  the  certain  ascendancy  of  the  commons, 
and  depression  of  the  noblesse ;  insisted  that  the 
number  of  members,  or  deputies,  from  the  Tien 
Etat*ought  not  to  exceed  the  number  sent  by  the 
nobles  alone;  that  the  nobility  and  clergy  united 
ought  to  double  the  Tiers  Etat,  &c;  and  they 
drew  and  lost  blood  in  the  fighting  town  of  Rmnea 
with  those  who  differed  firom  them.    Good  revolu- 
tions have  been  made,  in  more  phlegntatic  countries, 
with  the  loss  of  infinitely  less  blood  than  was  wasted 
in  these  preludes  or  prefaces  to  revolution  in  France. 
Nearly  all  the  provincial  parlemens,  who  had  been 
so  long  shouting  for  States  General,  cursed  them 
now  that  they  had  got  them,  or  were  close  upon 
getting  them*  because  of  the  double  representation, 
and  the  sure  democratic  majority.    Like  the  parle- 
ment of  Paris,  they  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
patriotism  ought  to  be  exclusively  the  virtue  of  the 
magnates  of  the  land.    The  Besan^on  pariement 
arrested  thirty  individuals  for  professing  and  pro- 
mulgating the  principles  contained  in  the  king's 
decree.  The  parlement  of  Aix  declared  that  the  said 
decree,  or  edict,  tended  to  disorganise  and  ruin  king 
and  kingdom,  and  ''  to  impair  the  dignity  cf  the 
noblesse,''  The  parlement  of  Grenoble,  who  had  been 
driving  for  States  General  at  so  headlong  a  rate, 
now  shrunk  back  from  the  goal,  declaring  that  there 
would  nut  be  States  General,  but  one  sole  tyran- 
nical state,  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  overwhelming  demo- 
cracy.    Everywhere  the  aristocracy,  whether  of 
the  sword  or  the  robe,  of  ancient  date  or  modem 
creation,  thundered    at  Necker  and  his   double 
representation;    and — what   was  equally  natural 
and  to  be  expected — the  Tiers  Etat  applauded  the 
minister  and  the  edicts,  and  even  at  this  early 
stage  threatened  the  aristocrats  with  extermination. 
No  attempt  was  made  at  reconciliation  by  proving 
that  it  was  a  time  which  called  for  mutual  conces- 
sions and  mutual  forgiveness  of  past  wrongs,  with 
the  oblivion  of  past  animosities :   the  two  great 
classes  stood  opposed  to  each  other  as  vindictive, 
irreconcilable,  eternal  enemies.     French  writers  of 
memoirs  and  histories  draw  a  fanciful  picture  of 
this  dawn  of  liberty,  making  it  all  gentle,  soft,  and 
balmy,  like  a  sun-rise  picture  by  Cuyp  or  by 
Claude,  filled  with  lowing  cattle  and  piping  swains, 
or  with  goddesses   and  nymphs  dancing  before 
the  rising  orb,  and  making  with  their  own  fiair 
hands  music  fi)r  their  own  merry  feet:  but  in 
sober  truth,  and  sober  sadness,  the  picture  was  of 
a  character  and  a  composition  altogether  different 
from  this ;  the  dawn  was  dark  and  stormy  like  the 
noon  that  was  to  foHow  it ;  the  tempest  had  not 
only  gathered  on  the  horizon,  but  was  already 
spreading  itself  as  fast  as  winds  can  fiy  over  the 
whole  hemisphere ;  and  instead  of  that  absence  of 
hatred  and  all  the  evil  passions  which  philo- 
sophes  and  littt^rateurs  dreamed  of  in  their  Paris 
lodgings,  all  the  evil  passions,  with  hate    and 
revenge  at  their  head,  were  crowded  and  jostling 
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together  as  in  a  carnival.  During  the  elections 
innumerahle  duels,  scuffles,  and  downright  battles, 
took  place  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  all  town  riots, 
^here  no  troops  were  employed,  the  democracy 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  made  the  noblesse  and 
clergy  taste  the  bitterness  of  mob-law.  The  fierce- 
ness of  the  populace  was  augmented  by  their  pri- 
vations. Trade,  manufactures,  and  nearly  every 
kind  of  industry,  had  come  to  a  dead  stop,  and  the 
price  of  bread  rose  to  an  enormous  height  when 
money  was  scarcest. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  States 
Greneral,  Paris  was  the  scene  of  terrible  disorders. 
On  the  27th  of  April  (1789)  an  immense  crowd 
from  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  people  assem- 
bled in  the  Fauboure  St.  Antoine,  the  most  tur- 
bulent part  of  that  turbulent  capital,  to  take  venge- 
ance on  M.  Riiveillon,  a  rich  paper-manufacturer, 
who  occupied  the  best  house  in  that  quarter,  and 
who  had  just  been  named  one  of  the  electoral 
assembly.     His  alleged  offence  was,  that  he  had 
attempted  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages.    The  bloody 
business  began  with  some  drollery.     The  mob  had 
dressed  up  a  mannequin — ^a  sort  of  Guy  Faux 
effigy — which  they  carried  to  the  Place  Royale, 
where  they  pronounced  a  pretended  sentence  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,  condemning  Rt^veiUon  to  be  hanged 
for  having  said  that  the  day  wages  of  the  workmen 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  fifteen  sous ;  and  adding,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  words  he  had  been  expelled 
from  his  district  and  from  the  electoral  assembly. 
This  was  in  the  afternoon.     M.  Rt^veillon,  appre- 
hending more  serious  mischief  than  the  being 
hanged  and  burned  in  effigy,  ran  to  the  lieutenant 
of  police  to  demand  protection  for  his  person  and 
property,  but  no  succour  was  given  him  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  a  serjeant  and  thirty  men 
of  the  regiment  of  French  guards  were  sent  to  his 
house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.     On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  mob  vastly  increased  in  num- 
ber, and,  armed  with  clubs,  sticks,  and  stones, 
made  a  general  attack  on  the  house,  broke  down 
the  doors  and   windows  and  got  in,  the  thirty 
soldiers  making  very  little   resistance,  and  not 
firing  a  single  musket.     R($veillon,  flying  for  his 
life,  took  refuge  in  a  place  to  which  few  men  had 
gone  voluntarily,  and  the  name  of  which  had  been 
for  many  generations  a  word  of  terror — he  fled 
from  the  canaille,  and  their  Tiers  Etat  law,  into  the 
Bastille,  which  stood  in  the  same  faubourg.     The 
mob   plundered  or  destroyed  everything  in  his 
house.     When  this  mischief  was  done  the  military 
commandant  sent  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  to 
the  spot  with  orders  to  fire  upon  the  rioters.    The 
rioters  were  so  numerous  and  so  resolute  that  the 
grenadiers  halted  in  the  streets  until  they  weje  re- 
inforced by  fresh  detachments,  when  they  advanced 
and  fired.    The  rioters,  firom  the  windows  and  roof 
of  Biveillon's  house,  and  from  the  windows  and 
roofs  of  all  the  houses  near,  responded  to  the 
musketry  with  paving  stones,  tiles,  and  whatever 
missiles  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  main- 
taining their  positions  for  many  hours.     At  last,  as 
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night  approached,  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some 
of  the  red-coated  Swiss  guard  were  brought  into 
action,  and  thereupon  the  rioters  began  to  retreat. 
From  four  to  five  hundred  persons,  including 
women  and  children,  and  many  that  were  mere 
lookers  on,  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this  afiair. 
On  the  day  after  two  men  that  were  found  in  the 
paper-maker's  wine-cellar  were  hanged  at  the 
Porte  St.  Antoine,  by  the  sentence  of  the  chlltelet 
court;  and  this  appears  to  have  terminated  all 
inquiry  into  the  aftair.* 

As  soon  as  these  revolutionary  horrors  began, 
the  French  began  to  attribute  them  to  all  kinds 
of  extraneous  causes,  and  all  kinds  of  iniquitous 
plots  at  home,  being  unwilling  to  perceive  that 
the  real  causes  were  to  be  found  in  the  na- 
tional character,  and  forgetting,  what  all  their 
histories  told  them,  that  all  seasons  of  great  ex- 
citement had  been  seasons  of  blood.  The  first 
great  evil  genius  was  England;  and  there  are 
Frenchmen,  even  at  this  day,  insane  enough 
to  believe,  or  at  least  to  write,  that  the  atro- 
cities of  the  revolution  were  secretly  promoted  by 
George  III.  and  William  Pitt,  by  means  of  Eng* 
lish  gold!  The  evil  genius  next  in  magnitude 
and  malignity,  and  whose  existence  is  less  proble- 
matical, was  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Besenval,  a 
royalist  and  a  courtier,  says  : — "  The  events  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  were  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
charged  by  the  enemy.  I  judged  that  it  must 
have  proceeded  from  England,  not  daring  at  that 
time  to  suspect  the  Duke  of  Orleans.'*  The 
wretched  Orleans  was,  as  one  of  their  wits  said  of 
him,  "a  sink  into  which  the  French  tried  to  pour 
all  the  filth  of  their  revolution  :"t  where  he  did  so 
much  that  was  vile  and  horrible,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  he  might  not  have  done,  and  with  a 
ragged  hungry  populace  his  immense  command  of 
money  gave  him  the  power  of  doing  much  mis- 
chief. It  Was  said  at  the  time  that  much  money 
was  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  dead  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  and  that  this  money  could  only 
have  come  from  King  George  or  from  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  No  proofs,  however,  are  adduced,  and 
the  first  movement  of  the  rabble  may  have  been 
altogether  spontaneous.t  One  very  significant 
sign,  among  many  that  were  ominous  and  woefiil, 
waa,  that  all  the  while  they  were  fighting  in  the 
streets,  or  destroying  the  houses  and  goods  of  the 
rich  bourgeois,  the  rioters  kept  shouting,  *'  A  has 
Us  aristocrats  /"  and  even  the  quieter  part  of  the 
mob,  who  took  no  part  in  the  afi'ray,  yelled  in 
chorus,  "Down  with  the  aristocrats!"  They 
abready  considered  the  possession  of  property  as  a 
sure  mark  of  anstocracy.     Some  Parisian  patriots, 

•  M^moire  de  Beaanvol.  (Beieaval  -whs  military  eommandant  at 
the  tim*.  and  seat  the  grenadien.)— DuUure,  Eiquiflsee  Historiqun. 

f  Tttlleyrand. 

i  BevciUoa  himtelf  published  a  Memoirs  k  Gonealter.  in  wbieh 
he  aociued  a  certain  Abbe  Roy  of  encouraging  and  directing  the 
brigands  in  their  attacks  on  his  house.  The  paper-maker  says,  that 
the  abbe  owed  him  money,  and  was  a  notorious  ooiner  besides  ;  that 
he  was  parsulng  him  in  tile  courts,  and  tiiat  the  abbe  wished  to  liqui- 
date his  debt,  <&stroy  a  dangerous  witness,  and  mtity  his  revenge. 
In  the  following  year  this  Abbo  &oy  sent  to  Bailly.  ma^or  of  Paris, 
a  letter  containing  his  civic  oath  {sermnt  civiqw)  signed  in  his 
blood, 
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however,  were  quite  sure  that  all  this  rahblement 
was  got  up  by  the  aristocrats  themselves,  in  pon- 
cert  with  the  queen  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  in 
order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  and  disgust  men  with  the  revolution  at 
the  beginning.  Writers  of  this  class,  in  describ- 
ing the  tumult  and  the  slaughter  at  the  distance  of 
years,  admit  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  "per- 
fectioning  of  the  institutions  which  was  about  to  be 
operated*"— that  they  were  "  the  presage  of  the 
political  tempests  which  were  going  to  assail 
France  and  oppose  her  future  prosperity."* 

But  nothing  less  than  absolute  perfection  in 
government  and  laws,  and  a  national  prosperity 
without  check  or  end,  was  now  anticipated ;  for  the 
4th  of  May  had  arrived,  the  deputies  of  the  three 
orders  were  all  assembled  in  Versailles,  and  the 
States  General  were  going  in  solemn  procession 
with  the  king  and  court  to  the  cathedral  church  at 
Notre  Dame  to  propitiate  heaven  to  bless  their 
labours,  which  were  to  commence  on  the  morrow. 
It  was  a  Grand  Spectacle^  and  all  Paris,  and  all 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  or  within  twenty  leagues  of  it,  went  to  see. 
There  was  scepticism,  Voltaireism,  or  Holbachism 
or  downright  atheism,  in  luxuriant  abundance; 
but  religion  of  any  kind,  except  the  religion  of 
nature,  or  the  theism  of  Rousseau  and  his  Vicaire 
Savoyard,  there  was  little  or  none  except  only  in 
the  breast  of  the  king  and  a  few  old  courtiers,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  shake  off  the  fashions  of  old 
times,  or  their  reverence  for  the  church  of  Rome : 
and  yet  this  procession  of  the  States  General 
assembled  in,  and  started  from,  one  church — the 
church  of  St.  Louis — to  go  to  another,  where  high 
mass  was  to  be  sung,  and  all  knees  bent  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.  There  was  a  hoUowness 
and  mockery  in  this  very  beginning.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  regiments  of  the  French  guard 
and  regiments  of  the  Swiss  guard.  The  first 
that  came  forth  from  the  church  of  St,  Louis  were 
the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  six  hundred  in 
number,  and  all — as  had  been  nicely  .regulated 
at  court  beforehand — ^wearing  plain  black  mantles, 
plain  white  cravats,  and  slouched  hats ;  then  came 
the  noblesse,  three  hundred  in  number,  all  clad 
in  gold-embroidered  cloaks,  with  lace  cravats  and 
plumed,  tumed-up  hats  k  I'Henri  IV. ;  after  the 
noblesse  marched  the  clergy,  also  three  hundred, 
the  high  dignitaries,  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
distinguished  by  the  violet- coloured  robe,  the  alb, 
and  rochet,  and  the  rest  in  soutanes,  grand  mantles, 
and  square  caps ;  and  last  of  all  came  the  court, 
most  splendidly  attired  and  blazing  with  jewels, 
with  the  king  looking  hopefully  and  even  joyously, 
and  the  queen  already  changed  from  what  she  was, 
her  bloom  and  beauty  fading,  and  her  hair  prema- 
turely turning  grey,  looking  sadly  and  almost  de- 
spairingly, for  her  first-born  son  was  lying  in  the 
|Ndace  dangerously  ill,  her  reputation  both  as  a 
woman  and  a  queen  had  been  blasted,  and,  with 
a  far  more  prophetic  eye  than  that  of  her  hus- 
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band,  she  saw  in  the  future  nothing  but  mis- 
chief, peril,  and  woe  I  To  increase  her  tbrlomncai, 
not  a  tongue  in  all  that  multitudinous  assemblage 
cried  Vive  la  Reine^  while  thousands  rent  the  air 


Mabik  ANTOfxrTTK.    From  a  PoT*rait  by  Duplcai  Brrlaex. 

with  shouts  of  Vive  d'Orl^ans.  It  was  remarked 
that  during  the  procession  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  etiquette,  was  continu- 
ally quitting  his  place  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  to 
mix  with  the  sombre-clad  deputies  of  the  Tiers. 
As  they  all  wended  on  their  way  to  the  church  of 
Our  Lady,  the  priests  chanted,  military  bands 
played,  and  trumpets  and  drums  sounded.  Within 
the  temple  the  three  orders  took  their  seats  accord- 
ing to  their  ranks,  on  benches  prepared  for  them 
in  the  nave  ;  the  king  and  queen  were  conducted 
to  a  dais  near  the  high  altar,  and  set  under  a 
velvet  canopy  violet-coloured  and  sprinkled  "with 
golden  Jleurs  de  lis.  O  Salutaris  HosUa  was 
chanted,  the  grand  mass  was  finished,  and  then 
M.  de  la  Fare,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  delivered  a  ser- 
mon or  discourse  on  the  theme — "  Religion  makes 
the  force  of  empires,  religion  makes  the  happiness 
of  the  people."  Even  philosophers,  doubt-alls,  and 
scoffers  were  touched  for  a  moment  by  the  music, 
the  incense,  and  the  imposing  pomp;  and  the 
multitude  of  spectators  that  only  saw  the  proces- 
sion in  the  streets  returned  to  Paris,  or  their  other 
homes,  declaring  that  it  was  beautiful,  sublime, 
ravishing — that  eo  grand  a  spectacle  had  ne?er 
been  seen.* 

On  the  following  day— the  5th  of  May,  178^— 
the  States  General  assembled  in  a  great  hall  at  Ver- 
sailles, which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  not  with- 
out expense.  It  was  the  Salle  de  Menus  P/awiW, 
or  hall  of  amusements,  in  which  the  court  had  been 
wont  to  disport  itself  in  all  kinds  of  merry  games ; 
but  carpenters  and  upholsterers,  painters  and  de- 
corators had  done  their  work,  and,  in  French  phra- 
seology, "  that  vast  hall  was  arranged  with  a  magni- 
ficence worthy  of  the  imposing  solemnity  of  the 

•  Memoirei  du  Muquif  de  Ferriires.— Madame  da  SteSl,  Con- 
■identHona  cur  la  Revolntion  Fraofaiae.^Dulaarc,  EaquiMee. 
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occasion."  The  king  took  his  seat  on  an  elevated 
throne  with  the  queen  near  him ;  the  court  occupied 
tribunes  or  galleries,  the  noblesse  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  hall,  the  clergy  on  the  other ;  and  the  Tiers  Etat 
at  ih^fond  or  bottom  of  the  hall,  on  seats  lower  than 
those  of  the  privileged  orders.*  There  is  no  calcu- 
lating the  extent  of  the  mischief  and  mad  excite- 
ment produced  on  that  sensitive  people  by  these 
etiquette  distinctions  alone.  In  the  cahiers,  or 
^▼ritten  rules  and  instructions,  which  the  electors 
all  over  France  had  given  to  their  deputies  or 
delegates,  they  were  strictly  enjoined  to  submit  to 
no  humiliations,  but  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the 
Tiers,  and  its  equality  with  the  other  two  orders. 
And  now,  though  contrary  to  the  precedent  of 
former  States  General,  the  Tiers  sat  with  their  hats 
on,  like  the  noblesse  and  clergy.  The  king,  with 
a  countenance  still  cheerful  and  hopeful,  read 
a  commonplace  speech,  recommending  disinterest- 
edness to  the  privileged  classes  and  prudence  to 
the  others,  and  expressing  his  own  earnest  love 
for  his  people.  He  was  interrupted  more  than 
once  by  warm  acclamations,  which  made  the  queen 
weep  for  very  joy :  but  not  one  voice  was  heard 
to  wish  her  well.  His  majesty  was  followed  by  the 
keeper  of  the  seals — no  longer  the  bold  Lamoig- 
non,  who  had  been  dismissed  soon  after  the  threat 
of  the  people  to  bum  him,*  but  M.  Barentin,  late 
president  of  the  Court  of  Aids — ^who  spoke  for  an 
hour,  and  then  by  Necker,  who  spoke  for  two. 
The  finance  minister,  who  might  now  be  consi- 
dered as  prime  minister,  read  a  long  mcSmoire  on 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  which  acknowledged  a 
deficit  of  fifty-six  millions  of  livres,  and  weaned 
those  whom  it  did  not  offend  by  the  great  length 
of  its  explanations.t  When  the  king  rose  to  with- 
draw there  was  what  seemed  a  pretty  hearty  Vive 
le  Roi  !  and  when  the  queen  rose'  a  very  faint 
Vice  la  Reine  I  On  the  next  day  the  combat  began 
between  the  Tiers  and  the  two  superior  orders.  It 
was  intimated  that  the  deputies  of  each  order  should 
repair  to  the  chamber  appointed  for  Ihem.  Besides 
the  great  hall,  two  smaller  halls,  opening  upon  it, 
had  been  constructed,  one  for  the  noblesse,  the 
other  for  the  clergy.  The  first  operation  to  be  per- 
formed was  to  verify  the  returns,  or  to  make  what 
was  termed  a  verification  despouvoirs  ;  and  there 
instantly'  arose  the  question  whether  this  should  be 
done  in  common,  or  by  each  order  or  state  sepa- 
rately.    The  Tiers,  alleging  that  each  part  of  the 

*  LamolgnoB  quitted  office  a  much  poorer  man  than  he  entered  it. 
la  the  coune  of  the  year  1789.  when  ine  revolution  wa«  declarint;  its 
proper  cliaraeter.  he  was  found  dead  in  hia  nrden*  with  a  gun  lying 
near  him.  His  &m{ly  endeavoured  to  believe,  or  to  make  others 
believe,  that  he  had  shot  himself  aoeidentally ;  but  the  more  eeueml 
opinion  was,  that  the  prospect  of  poverty  and  of  greater  eviU  had 
overMt  his  reason,  and  driven  him  to  suicide. 

t  Thiers,  Revolution  Fraucaise.  Our  American  republican  speaks 
imarUy  on  Necker's  Oration.  '*  M.  Necker  rises.  He  tria  to  play 
theoratort  Jmt  playi  U  very  Ul,  The  audience  salute  him  with  a 
long  and  lottd  plaudit.  Animated  by  their  approbation,  he  falls  into 
action  and  emphasis;  but  a  bad  accent  and  an  utigraceftil  manner 
destroy  mueh  of  tlie  effect  which  ought  to  follow  from  a  composition 
vritlen  bv  M.  Necker,  and  spoken  by  M.  Necker.  Hepretentlu  askt 
the  king  Uaoe  to  employ  a  cterk  wheh,  being  groMted,  the  clerk  pro- 
ceedi  ia  the  Ueten,  It  is  vary  long.  It  contains  much  informatran, 
and  many  things  Tgryfiae^  but  it  is  too  hmg,  has  many  repetitions, 
and  too  much  oompliment,  and  what  tho  French  caU  emphMe"-^ 
«.  Jforrii,  Diwy* . 


States  General  ought  to  assure  itself  of  the  lawfiil 
returns  of  the  two  others,  demanded  that  the  veri- 
fication should  be  made  in  common,  and  not  by 
each  order  separately.  The  noblesse  and  the 
cle^y*  wishing  to  assert  and  maintain,  at  starting, 
the  principle  of  separation  by  orders,  insisted  that 
each  order  should  verify  and  constitute  itself  apart 
from  the  rest;  and  after  very  little  debate  they 
quitted  the  great  hall  and  retired  to  their  several 
chambers.  The  Tiers,  understanding  that  this 
would  be  followed  by  Uie  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  privileged  that  the  orders  should  also  vote 
separately,  and  not  by  head,  determined  to  make 
their  stand  here,  and  to  adopt  a  '^  system  of  in- 
ertia," until  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy  should 
give  in,  and  consent  to  the  verification  of  powers 
in  common.  And  accordingly  there  they  sat  in  the 
great  hall,  day  after  day,  doing  nothing  beyond  de- 
clacing  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  other  two  or- 
ders, and  declining  to  receive  letters  and  petitions,  as 
they  were  not  yet  constituted,  but  waiting  for  their 
colleagues  of  the  other  orders.  During  this  long 
inaction,  which  was  followed  by  such  an  electric 
activity,  not  merely  in  words,  but  also  in  deeds, 
we  may  briefly  describe  the  composition  of  the 
unorganized  and  unorganizable  body,  and  intro- 
duce more  particularly  a  few  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers. 

The  first  remark  which  suggests  itself  is,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Tiers  Etat  represented,  in 
their  own  persons,  almost  everything  but  property. 
There  were  physicians  and  metaphysicians,  poets 
and  painters,  a  great  astronomer,  and  several  natural 
philosophers,  chemists^  mathematicians,  journalists, 
litterateurs,  and  more  than  three  hundred  andjifly 
lawyers  ;  but  the  number  of  proprietors  was  exceed- 
ingly small.*  The  majority  of  the  six  hundred  were 
young  men — men  at  least  under  thirty  years  of  age 
— ^whohad  no  experience  in  public  business  of  any 
kind,  and  who  could  not,  from  the  previous  condition 
of  the  country,  have  bad  any  training  in  political  life. 
The  only  men  at  all  trained — and  their  education 
was  not  good — ^were  the  members  of  the  parlemens, 
who  belonged  to  the  privileged  orders,  and  sat, 

*  The  Marquis  de  Bouille  says  that,  of  the  six  hundred  mem- 
bers who  represented  the  Tiers  Etat,  three  hwtdred  and  seoenty/ow 
were  lawyers  of  some  kind  or  other. 

'Vhe  Tiers  Etat  of  Rennes  had  sent  as  one  of  their  deputies  a  rough 
old  farmer,  one  Gerard,  commonly  called  Pdre  Geraid,  or  Father  Ge* 
rard,  and  described  as  *'  a  man  of  common  sense  and  honesty,  without 
any  learning."  On  btiing  asked,  after  he  had  had  some  ezperieooe, 
to  say  candidly  what  he  thought  of  his  colleagues.  Gerard  said,  with 
hia  fanner  ftankneas— '*  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  sooundraLs 
amoug  us  I "    ( /«  pense  qu'U  y  a  beaucoup  de  coquint  parmu  nous.) 

Father  Gerard  soorned  the  prescribed  costume  of  black  mantle  and 
white  cravat,  and  always  wore  in  the  assembly  tbe  same  fkrmer 
clothes  he  used  to  wear  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  Bretagne.  He 
was  neither  an  idle  nor  a  silent  member.  He  demanded  the  8up]»e8- 
sionof  a  burdeuBome  tax  on  bullueks  and  cattle  for  his  native  pro- 
vince: he  proposed  augmenting  the  miserable  salaries  fixed  for 
country  parish  priests,  when  tbe  nation  seised  all  diuxeh  property ; 
he  mo>-ed  and  carried  that  all  absent  memben,  and  aU  membeis  that 
should  thereafter  absent  themselves  fh)m  their  duties,  should  be  de- 
prived ot  their  daily  pay ;  and  in  the  month  of  November,  1790, 
when  they  had  been  sitting  nineteen  loas  months,  he  rose  and  ex- 
claimed with  his  loud  rusac  voice—'*  I  demand  that,  since  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  wiU  not  get  on  with  this  oonadtntion-making.  tMey 
ihall  receive  no  pay  thie  year  T'  A  good  many  more  Father  Gerards . 
and  a  good  many  fewer  Abb6  Sieyes,  tu  the  Assembly,  and  matters 
would  have  gone  on  better  1 

When  the  Assembly  was  dissolved,  to  give  place  to  a  much  woia 
one,  P&ns  06card  xeturaed  qoletly  to  firetagne  and  his  bullock*. 

2  z  2 
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like  d'Espr^mt^nil,  with  the  noblesse.  Instead  of 
eiperience  and  practical  knowledge,  the  deputies  of 
the  Tiers  brought  theories  and  systems — with  all 
the  impatience,  intolerance,  and  fanaticism  of  sys- 
tem-makers. Instead  of  doubt  and  diffidence, 
there  was  an  overweening  and  most  rampant 
Tanity,  nearly  every  third  man  among  them  be- 
lieving that  he  and  his  scheme  alone  oould  rege- 
nerate France  and  the  world.  A  great  many  of 
them  were  so  poor  that  they  could  not  have  sup- 
ported themselves  without  the  daily  pay  which  was 
allowed  them.  This  pay,  or  iraitement^  moderate 
as  it  was,  formed  a  better  income  than  many  of 
them  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  At  first  there  were, 
in  some  quarters,  delicate  scruples  whether  patriots 
and  world-regenerators  ought  to  take  pay  for  their 
sublime  functions;  but  patriots  and  regenerators 
must  eat  and  drink,  be  lodged  and  clothed ;  and, 
seeing  that  the  members  of  the  American  congress 
were  paid  for  their  attendance,  there  was  even 
republican  precedent  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
traiiement.  As  the  noblesse  and  clergy  pos- 
sessed nearly  two-thirds  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  kingdom,  as  their  respective  deputies 
were  considered  as  representing  property  and  pri- 
vilege, as  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  did  not  re- 
present property,  and  were  come  to  destroy  all 
privilege,  nothing  but  a  combat  d  oulrance  could 
be  expected.  By  far  the  most  eloquent  and  ener- 
getic member  of  the  Tiers  did  not  properly  belong 
to  that  order.  Gabriel  Honon^  Riquetti,  Count  de 
Mirabeau,  was  of  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Pro- 
vence, which  came  originally  from  a  still  more 


MmABBAU.    From  a  Portrait  by  Dnplessi-Bertaax. 

southern  Climate — from  the  fair  but  factious  city 
of  Florence,  when  Ghibellines  and  Quelfs  were 
waging  mad  war,  and  the  Ghibdline  ancestor  of 
Mirabeau  became,  like  Dante,  a  fugitive.  The 
family,  from  their  first  settlement  in  France,  seem 
to  have  been  noted  as  an  eccentric  and  wild  race. 
Gabriel  HononS's  grandfather  was  a  destroyer  of 
men  as  a  fierce  and  brave  soldier;  but  his  father, 
the  Marquis  Victor,  set  himself  up  as  "  the  friend  of 
men''  (PanU  des  hammes)^  wrote  books  under  that 


title,  made  theories  and  systems  for  increasing  the 
happiness  of  mankind  in  his  own  compulsory  w«y, 
and  dabbled  in  political  economy  before  that  sci- 
ence had  the  name.  Old  Victor  aimed  at  changing 
and  system-governing  the  whole  moral  world,  and, 
like  other  men  of  equally  ambitious  aspiratioiM,  he 
could  not  change  or  govern  the  habits  and  tempers 
of  his  own  children.  According  to  the  great  Gm- 
briel  himself,  it  was  a  most  disorderly,  viciovis 
stock.  ^'  Ours  was  a  fiunily  of  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes,'*  said  he — ^we  hope  and  trust,  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  with  a  little  exaggeration.  The 
future  orator,  author,  spy,  politician,  statesman, 
everything,  began  his  career  as  a  soldier^  and 
served  in  the  cruel  wars  in  Corsica.  Afkr  a  com- 
paign  or  two  he  married  a  rich  heiress  of  Aix,  in 
Provence,  dissipated  her  fortune  and  his  own, 
contracted  enormous  debts,  ill-treated  his  wife, 
separated  from  her,  obtained  the  renown  of  being 
one  of  the  most  debauched  men  in  France,  and  all 
before  he  was  twenty-five  years  old.*  To  check 
his  wild  career,  which  threatened  his  whole  funily 
with  ruin,  his  father  applied  to  the  court  for 
lettres  de  cachet^  which  it  was  not  unusoal  to 
grant  in  the  like  cases,  and  got  him  locked  up 
in  the  Chfilteau  d'lf,  which  stands  on  a  rock  above 
the  Mediterranean  shore  and  the  old  town  of 
Marseilles.  He  was  afterwards  tranferred  to  the 
fortress  of  Joux,  in  Franche  Comt^ ;  but,  being 
allowed  more  liberty  there,  he  made  use  of  it  in 
seducing  and  absolutely  carrying  off  Sophie  de 
Ruffey,  Marquise  de  Mounier,  the  young  and  prelty 
wife  of  the  old  president  of  the  chamber  of  ac- 
counts at  D61e.t  The  seduction  and  the  double 
adultery  would  not  have  excited  any  particular 
sensation — for  such  things  were  cvery-day  occur- 
rences— but  the  carrying  off  was  a  startling  no- 
velty, a  measure  never  resorted  to  by  well-bred 
French  gallants ;  and,  though  the  lady  went  of  her 
own  free  will,  he  was  found  guilty  *'  de  rapt,"  and 
beheaded  in  effigy.  He  had  taken  refiige  with  his 
Sophie  in  Holland,  where,  being  pennikss,  and  on 
the  point  of  starving  with  the  companion  of  his 
flight,  he  first  began  to  write  for  the  booksellers. 
But  he  had  not  been  long  in  Holland  before  he 
seduced  a  lady,  most  respectably  connected,  un- 
married, young,  handsome,  graceful,  and  innocent, 
and  who  sacrificed  everydiiog  for  him,  to  be  by 
him  ill  treated  and  in  a  very  few  years  cast  off 
and  abandoned.  With  consent  of  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities he  was  seized  by  agents  of  the  French 
police,  who  carried  him  back  to  France.     This 

*  "  I  have  heard.'*  nyt  hit  Mend  Dnraont.  '*  that,  to  obtain  the 
hand  or  hit  wife,  he  had  raconne  to  means  which  w«re  not  vefy  deli- 
cate. The  yonnv  lady's  pamits  reftistfd  their  eoosent,  and  there  was 
a  danferous  rival  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  said  that,  after  havinf  cor- 
rupted a  femme  de  chambre  of  the  family  who  gave  him  amorous 
rendezvous,  he  went  one  night  tn  a  carriage  to  a  street  haid  by,  in 
order  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  and  excite  curiosity.  Hie  caitfagv  re- 
mained there  aeveral  hours,  and  the  spies  of  his  rival  soon  repotted 
that  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  went  to  the  house  of  his  miatrew  hy 
ni«:lit  and  stayed  till  morning.  The  young  lady's repntation  waaeon- 
mitted.  the  rival  beat  a  retreat,  and  the  relations  were  bot  loo  hnppy 
to  prevent  scandalous  adat  by  a  marriage.  This  union,  which  had 
begun  in  love,  grafted  on  f^ud,  was  soon  broken  by  infldeliiles  on 
both  sides,  and  a  separation  «aiif  retovr.**— flbM»a<rv  imr  Minhmm, 

f  The  whole  story  of  this  sednetion,  with  a  rival  to  Mirabena  in 
the  goveraor  of  the  fortresn-nn  old  maa— is  horrible* 
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was  in  the  year  1117.  The  law  was  in  a 
•trange  atate»  for»  without  any  reference  to  his  trial 
and  sentence  for  the  abduction,  he  was  sent  by 
another  Uttre  de  cachet  to  the  dimgeon  of  Vin- 
cennesy  near  Paris,  where  he  lay  some  for^-two 
months  with  scarcely  clothtt  to  his  back.  Upon 
his  liberation  he  returned  to  Provence  to  daim  his 
wife  or  her  fortune,  and,  not  having  money  to  em- 
ploy counsel,  he  pleaded  his  own  bad  cause  with 
great  ability  and  eloquence  before  the  parlement  of 
Aiz,  having  for  his  audience  the  whole  city,  plea- 
sandy  excited  by  so  novel  a  procedure,  and  the 
sight  of  a  man  who,  since  they  saw  him  last, 
had  gone  through  so  many  adventures.  He  lost 
his  cause,  but  gained  a  new  reputation,  with  some 
practice  and  confidence  as  a  public  speaker.  He 
also  engaged  in  scandalous  lawsuits  against  his 
father,  his  brother,  and  other  members  of  his 
family.  His  Sophie,  Madame  Mounier,  died  at 
this  time,  and,  it  is  said,  of  poison,  taken  by 
herself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  As  a  writer  he  had 
continued  to  ply  the  pen  with  much  activity, 
but  had  not  as  yet  acquired  much  reputation  in 
that  line,  though  he  had  tried  various  subjects 
and  styles,  from  the  very  moral  and  didactic, 
down  to  the  obscene.  For  several  years,  however, 
his  principal  means  of  support  were  derived  from 
his  pen — a  pen  of  all  work,  that  undertook  any- 
thing the  Paris  booksellers  wanted — a  history,  an 
essay  on  the  Free  Navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  a 
treatise  on  political  economy,  an  essay  on  the  sect 
of  the  Illuminati,  an  essay  on  Count  Cagliostro,  an 
address  to  the  democrats  of  Holland,  a  translation, 
a  nowel,  or  a  love-song.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  made  books  and  pamphlets  as  commoner  men 
make  pins  and  needles,  adopting  in  literature  that 
division  of  labour  which  has  been  found  so  useful 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  and,  like  the  master  manu*- 
facturer,  giving  his  own  sole  name  to  the  articles 
produced.  In  1784  he  paid  a  visit  to  London, 
where  he  made  himself  known  as  an  habitual  liar, 
quarrelled  with  John  Wilkes  on  the  subject  of  the 
gallows  and  hanging,  and  involved  himself  in  a 
trial  at  the  Old  fiailey,  in  which,  though  the 
accuser  and  witness,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  did 
not  make  a  worse  figure  than  the  party  he  accused 
— one  Hardi,  who  had  been  acting  as  his  amanu- 
ensis, and  who  was  tried  for  stealing  Mirabeau's 
shirts — more  shirts  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  possessing  for  many  a  year.*    He  became  ac- 

*  Hie  prisoner.  Jacqaes  Philippe  Hardi,  was  aequitied-  Yean 
afWr.  whea  Mirabean  wa«  attractini;  uBivenal  attenlion  by  hit  eon- 
dnct  in  the  National  Aiaemblv.  Justice  Bailer,  who  had  sat  upon  the 
bench  at  the  trial,  stated.  In  different  companies,  that  Mirabeau  had 
bad  the  viliany,  because  his  servant  demanded  hLi  wsfea  of  him, 
and  threatened  liim  with  an  arrait,  to  charge  him  with  a  felony,  for 
which  there  was  so  little  foundation,  that  it  was  proved  upon  the  trial 
that  Mirmbeau  had  never  been  posseesud  of  eo  many  shiru  as  he  had 
aoeused  his  servant  of  stealing  I  From  the  b  igh  quarter  it  came  from 
this  story  seemed  entitled  to  universal  credit,  and,  certaiuly,  other 
fiute  in  the  life  and  adventures  of  Mirabeau  did  not  tend  to  render  it 
taeredible.  We  learn,  however,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly,  that  Romilly  himself,  then  a  yonnir  barriitter.  his  friend 
Baynea.  another  young  barrister,  and  Sir  Gilliert  Elliot.  w1k>  had 
been  at  the  same  school  in  France  wiUi  Mirabeau,  and  was  the 
neatest  friend  be  had  in  England,  were  present  at  the  trial,  and  had 
been  eonsulted  by  Mirabeau  upon  all  the  steps  he  had  taken :  that, 
when  the  trial  was  over.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  liaynes,  and  Romilly  went 
mmediately  from  the  ooiut  to  Bayxwa's  chamben,  and  there  drew  up 


quainted  with  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the 
first  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  (Lord  Shelburne), 
and  with  other  Englishmen  of  note  and  rank 
belonging  to  the  Whig  or  opposition  party,  who 
admired  the  wit  and  fire  of  the  man,  detested 
the  arbitrary  extra-judicial  way  in  which  he  had 
been  made  to  pass  the  prime  of  his  life  in  fort- 
resses and  state  prisons,  and  fully  sympathised 
with  him  in  denouncing  the  oppressions,  uncer- 
tainties, and  depravities  of  a  decrepit,  profligate 
goyernment.  Nor  were  these  sentiments  at  all 
confined  to  any  particular  set  of  men  or  political 
party.  At  this  time  the  old  despotism  of  France 
was  odious  to  the  Tories— odious  to  every  English- 
man that  reflected  on  the  subject,  or  compared  the 
condition  of  France  with  that  which  England  had 
attained  under  free  institutions.  During  his  stay 
in  England  Mirabeau  wrote  and  published— and 
Romilly  translated  for  him — a  work  against  the 
proposed  American  order  or  society  of  Cincinnati, 
and  he  also  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  his  friend 
Chamfort,  in  which  he  eulogised  in  a  warm  manner 
the  character  and  institutions  of  this  country.  He 
acquired  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  political  in- 
formation, with  an  insight  into  the  workings  of 
our  constitution ;  and,  Uiough  his  knowledge  was 
incomplete,  and  though  there  were  no  such  mate- 
rials in  France  to  work  with,  this  visit  to  England 
was  calculated  to  be  of  some  use  to  one  about  to 
be  engaged  in  constitution-making.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  finding  the  pay  of  the  booksellers 
altogether  inadequate  to  his  expenditure,  and  rea- 
sonably considering  that  he  had  abilities  and 
knowledge  that  qualified  him  for  diplomatic  em- 
ployment, he  applied  for  a  place;  but  his  evil 
reputation  stood  in  the  way  of  his  promotion. 
Calonne,  who  was  then  in  power,  had,  however, 
sundry  obligations  to  him,  for  he  had  taken  part  in 
a  pamphlet  war  which  broke  out  on  the  first  dis- 
missal of  Necker,  and  had  directed  the  hostilities 
against  the  Genevese  financier  with  some  efiiect. 
Frederick  the  Great,  too,  was  approaching  the  end 
of  his  extraordinary  career,  and  it  was  considered 
important  that  the  French  ministry  should  be  fully 
informed  of  the  character  and  views  of  his  suc- 
cessor, together  with  the  disposition  of  his  minis- 
ters, generals,  courtiers,  and  of  all  that  surrounded 
him,  including,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  mistress 

a  very  full  account  of  the  trial,  which  was  the  next  day  published  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  which  conUined  a  scrupulously  exact  aooount 
of  everything  that  passed ;  and  that  Baron  Perryn,  who  tried  the  pri- 
soner, declared  from  the  bench  that,  thoush  the  prisoner  ought  cei^ 
tainly  to  have  been  acquitt4fd,  no  blame  whatever  was  to  be  Imimted 
to  the  proeecutUm.  Komilly  and  his  two  friends  were  convinced  that 
nothing  at  all  discreditable  to  Mirabenu  appeared  upon  this  trial. 
Romilly  says  that  Hardi,  having  abruptly  left  him.  although  his 
wagarMMVud  mptud^  wiBpicion  naturally  full  upon  him,  and  the 
count  obtained  a  warrant  agninst  him ;  tlut  the  evidence  was  very 
slight,  aud  that  therefore  the  man  was  proiierly  aoqnitted.  We  learn 
also  frun  the  same  authority  that,  besides  the  shirts,  Hardi  was 
charged  with  stealing  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Voltaire  ami  d'Alembert,  which  was  at  that  time  unpublished, 
bnt  has  since  appeared  in  Beaumarchais'  edition.— ^vtofrf^apAtoo/ 
Narraxiw  of  his  Barlu  Life,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Life  qf  Str  i,amuel 
RamiUy,  Edited  ly  Am  &w.  We  are  disposed  to  entertain  proper  re- 
spect and  deference  for  sudi  authority;  but  we  have  read,  atten- 
tively, an  aeeuunt  of  the  trial,  with  the  examination  and  croas- 
examination  of  witnesaes,  and  the  Impreasion  left  on  our  mind  is  a 
strong  doubt  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  Judge  Boiler's  story. 
In  other  reepeeta  the  trial  was  most  diagiaoefta  to  Miiabeau. 
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without  noiaij  they  were  Bot  to  he  found  there  or 
anywhere  else.  It  was  not  the  mtention  of  those  two 
gentlemen  to  flee  or  hide  themselves  for  any  time : 
what  they  wanted  was  to  get  up  a  scene,  to  injure 
the  court  hy  a  scandalous  ^clat,  to  imitate  the  grand 
scene  which  had  taken  place  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  when  Charles  I.  went  with  an 
armed  force  to  demand  the  persons  of  the  five 
memhers  :  for  these  Frenchmen  were  always  imi- 
tating, or  fancying  they  were  imitating,  the  pa- 
triots of  England,  or  Rome,  or  Greece ;  and,  as  the 
two  things  resemhled  each  other  in  name,  though  in 
nothing  else,  they  thought  their  parlement  might 
stand  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  like  an  English 
parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day, 
they  went  down  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  took 
their  usual  seats.  After  a  formal  recital  of  the  at- 
tempt which  had  heen  made  overnight  to  deprive 
them  of  their  liberty,  they  joined  in  passing  a  reso* 
lution  that  a  remonstrance  should  be  presented  to 
the  king  by  a  deputation  of  their  body.  What 
they  expected  and  had  counted  upon  for  their  coup 
d'eclat  happened  rery  soon  after :  the  palais  was 
surrounded  by  a  regiment,  and  an  officer  entering 
their  hall  demanded,  in  the  king's  name,  that  M. 
d'Espremenil  and  M.  de  Monsabert  should  be  de- 
liyered  up  to  him.  A  profound  silence  ensued.  At 
length  the  president  rose  and  declared  that  he  and 
every  member  present  was  a  d'Espr^mtSnil  and  a 
de  Monsabert,  as  they  one  and  all  coincided  in 
the  sentiments  of  those  members.  The  officer,  not 
knowing  the  persons  of  the  two  members,  and  not 
wishing  to  proceed  to  violence  without  express 
orders,  withdrew,  and  either  went  or  sent  to  Ver- 
sailles to  consult  ministers  or  the  king  and  queen. 
The  troops  remained  outside  the  building,  block- 
ing up  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  and  the 
parlement  remained  within,  having  declared  them- 
selves in  **  permanent  session.'*  There  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  them,  sixteen  being 
peers.  D'Esprem^nil  compared  them  to  the 
Roman  senate,  sitting  in  their  curule  chairs  and 
purple  robes,  awaiting  Brennus,  the  victorious 
Gauls,  slavery,  or  death ;  and  told  them  that  they 
were  offering  a  grand  spectacle  to  the  Universe ! 
As  they  were  allowed  to  send  messengers  out,  and 
even  to  dispatch  a  courier  to  Versailles,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  were  permitted  to  receive  mes- 
sengers within,  and  that  the  means  of  procuring 
food  and  wine  were  not  denied  to  them.  After 
some  twenty  hours  the  officer  again  entered  the  hall 
and  required  the  members  to  point  out  to  him  M. 
d'Esprem^nil  and  M.  de  Monsabert  under  penalty 
of  being  declared  guilty  of  treason  in  protecting  the 
king's  enemies.  There  was  a  beating  of  drums 
and  rattling  of  muskets  in  the  court.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  officer,  who  was  a  man  of  iron,  and 
who  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  his  resoluteness, 
would  execute  his  order  by  force.  The  scene,  be- 
sides, had  lasted  a  long  while — the  majority  must 
have  been  tired  of  playing  at  Roman  senators— 
and  BO  the  two  chosen  victims  stepped  forth  from 
their  brethren  and  surrendered  themselves.     As 


d'Esprt^m^nil  was  escorted  to  a  carriage  by  a  file 
of  soldiers  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  he  put  a  short 
question  to  the  crowd  of  spectators,  which,  a  very 
few  months  later,  might  have  caused  blood  to  flow 
like  water.  *'  Have  you  courage?"  said  he.  The 
multitude  made  no  reply,  and  the  regiment  doing' 
duty  on  the  spot — the  French  guards — were  firm 
and  unconcerned.  D'Espr^mcinil  was  carried  aw^ay 
to  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of  Provence  not  hr  from 
Toulon,  and  de  Monsabert  to  an  old  fortress  near 
the  city  of  Lyond.  A  few  minutes  after  their  seizure 
the  officer  turned  out  all  tlieir  brethren,  locked  up  the 
chamber  of  parlement,  and  carried  away  the  keys 
in  his  pocket.  Not  many  days  after  these  high  evenls» 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1788,  the  king  held  a  Lit  de  Jus- 
tice at  Versailles  in  order  to  enforce  or  to  establish 
the  Cour  PlcSniere.  As  there  could  be  no  debating, 
the  parlement,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  had  obeyed  the 
king's  summons,  seized  the  first  moment  of  his  ar- 
rival to  present  to  his  majest?  an  address,  wherein 
they  declared  that  the  French  nation  would  never 
submit  to  the  despotic  plan  he  contemplated  ;  that 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  must  not  be 
trampled  upon;  that  the  parlement  was  deter^ 
mined,  both  as  a  body  and  individually,  to  take  no 
part  or  place  in  the  new  court,  and  to  give  no  as- 
sistance in  carrying  into  execution  any  measures 
which  were  not  the  imanimous  resolution  of  a  parle- 
ment endued  with  all  its  privileges.  After  receiv- 
ing this  unpalatable  address,  the  king,  in  a  long 
speech,  explained  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
Cour  Pltfni^re,  and  ended  by  ordering  the  edict  to 
be  registered.  The  parlementers,  as  in  duty 
bound,  sat  mute  as  statues  ai^  saw  the  edict  re- 
gistered. But  the  very  next  day  they  assembled 
in  a  tavern  or  coffee-house  at  Versailles  and  en- 
tered a  protest  against  the  edict,  the  registering, 
and  the  whole  system.  Nor  were  the  provincial 
parlements  much  more  submissive ;  except  that  of 
Douai,  not  one  of  them  would  recognise  the  royal 
edict.  But  the  last  blow  which  upset  the  whole 
plan  was  the  refusal  of  peers,  nobles,  bishops, 
counsellors,  and  other  men  of  note,  upon  whose 
co-operation  the  king  had  confidently  relied,  to  ac- 
cepc  places  in  the  new  court,  or  to  be  in  any  way 
concerned  with  it.  Absolutism  made  a  few  shifts 
and  a  few  dying  struggles  before  it  resigned  it- 
self to  its  inevitable  doom.  The  military  were 
employed  at  Rennes  and  forced  the  Breton  parle- 
ment to  enregister.  Blood  was  spilt  in  the  streets 
of  that  town,  and,  when  the  Bretons  sent  a  deputa- 
tion of  twelve  to  Versailles  with  a  remonstrance, 
Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  after  hearing  them,  packed 
them  off  to  the  Bastille  by  lettres  de  cachet.  The 
Bretons  sent  a  second  and  more  numerous  deputa- 
tion, who  were  met  on  the  road  by  emissaries  of 
ministers  and  frightened  back  to  Rennes.  The 
persevering  Bretons  dispatched  a  third  and  still 
more  numerous  deputation,  and,  as  these  deputies 
travelled  incogniiij  and  by  different  roads,  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  capital  and  the  royal  re 
sidence.  The  minister  reftued  to  grant  them  an 
audience,  but  they  had  other  work  in  hand  besides 
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that  of  representation  and  remonstrance.    Before 
their  coining  they  had  struck  up  a  close  alliance 
^ith  Lafayette,  who,  by  letter,  had  assured  them 
**  that  he  associated  himself  in  all  opposition  to 
eycry  present  and  future  act  of  arbitrary  power." 
Though  not  a  bom  Breton,  Lafayette's  principal 
property  lay  in  that  province,  and  his  mother  was 
a  native  of  it.     He  was,  therefore,  considered  as 
good  as  a  Breton,  and  he  became  the  rallying- 
point,  not  only  of  the  deputies,  but  of  all  the  men 
of  movement  that  came  up  from  their  ooimtry 
to  Paris.    Under  his  auspices  was  now  formed  the 
Breton  club,  the  first  germ  of  the  Jacobin  club. 
After  these  proceedings  it  was  not  extraordinary 
that  the  queen  should  conceive  sentiments  of  sus- 
picion and  aversion  against  Lafayette,  or  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  command  of  a  military 
division  of  the  kingdom.*    Eight  provincial  par- 
leraens  were  driven  from  their  usual  places  of  sit- 
ting, to  some  other  towns  of  France,  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  their  homes — or,  as  it  was 
termed  by  the  French,  they  were  exiled.     But  the 
members  of  the  Grenoble  parlement,  the  fieriest 
of  them  all,  would  not  budge  from  their  city,  the 
citizens  rang  the  alarm-bells  in  every  steeple  and 
tower,  the  country  people  flocked  in  with  clubs, 
axes,  and  firelocks,  the  soldiery  gave  evident  signs 
that  they  would  rather  fire  upon  their  own  officers 
than  upon  the  people,  and  the  general  in  command 
was  compelled  to  sign  a  capitulation.  This  conduct 
of  the  troops  at  Grenoble  was  calculated  to  strike  all 
thinking  royalists  with  despair ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  lulled  themselves  into  a  belief  that  the  mili- 
tary malady  was  endemic  and  not  epidemic — that 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  always  hot  and  turbulent  at- 
mosphere of  the  capital  of  Daophiny,  and  would 
not  spread.     At  Pau,  the  little  capital  of  Beam, 
Count  Grammont  was  met  by  a  procession  of  the 
hurghers  with  the  cradle  of  Henry  IV.,  the  palla- 
dium of  their  town— was  conjured  not  to  attempt 
anything  against  their  liberties,  and  was  further 
told  that  they  had  mounted  their  artillery  on  the 
walls,  intending  to  fight,  but  never  to  submit.     To 
those  who  represented  the  relegation  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  Villars-Cotterets  as  too  severe  a  pu- 
nishment for  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Louis  replied 
that  he  knew  that  of  him  which  would  justify  him 
m  taking  off  his  head  ;  yet  he  soon  yielded  to  en- 
treaties, and  recalled  the  duke  to  the  pleasures  and 
excitements  of  Paris.     It  was  observed  or  fancied, 
that,  from  the  moment  Orleans  returned,  there  was 
an  increase  of  activity  in  the  press  and  in  the  mob, 
and  rumours  began  to  be  spread  of  great  sums  of 
money  distributed  in  the  faubourgs,  and  of  plots 
for  dethnyning  the  king  and  setting  up  Orleans  as 
captain-general  and  provisory  regent.     Many  of 
these  reports  were  premature,  or  altogether  fabu- 
lous ;  but  some  countenance  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  them  by  the  duke's  crowded  dinner-par- 
ties and  assemblies  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where, 
without  distinction  and  without  etiquette  of  any 
kind,  parlementers,  philosophes,  economists,  jour- 

•  Hemoixes  de  Lafayette,-^  Bertrand  MolaTine,~<Ie  Marmontel. 


nalists,  peers,  nobles,  liberal  churchmen  (who  nei- 
ther believed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  nor  in 
any  one  point  of  the  Christain  faith),  and  all  the 
men  in  Paris  that  were  the  most  wedded  to  the  new 
opinions,  congregated  day  after  day. 

But  the  mischief  and  the  woe  were  aggravated 
by  the  arrival  of  a  far  more  terrible  agent  than  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  influence  on  the  revolution 
has  been  vastly  overrated.    In  the  month  of  July  of 
this  year  (1788),  a  terrific  hail-storm  fell  upon 
Paris,  and  the  country  for  150  miles  round  about, 
destroying  ^the  harvest,  as  it  was  all  but  ready  for 
the  sickle,  spoiling  all  the  fruit  upon  the  trees, 
and  doing  incalculable  damage  in  other  ways.    As 
this  storm  had  been  preceded,  in  most  parts  of 
France,  by  a  long  drought,  there  was  a  certain 
prospect  of  scarcity,  and  of  the  rage  of  hunger  being 
superadded  to  the  other  miseries  and  madnesses  of 
the  people.     Surrounded  by  diflBculties  of  every 
kind,  without  money,  or  the  hopes  of  getting  any — 
for  the  people  were  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  whether 
registered  or  unregistered,  and  the  capitalists  would 
not  look  at  the  successive  loans,  or  lend  a  sous  to  a 
bankrupt  government  which  was  evidently  falline 
to  pieces — the  king  agreed  that  the  States  Qenerd 
should  be  convoked   in  the  following  month  of 
May;  and,   as  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
had  elapsed  since  the  holding  of  any  such  assem- 
bly, as  no  journals  or  registers   of  proceedings 
had  been  kept  by  them,  or  preserved  by  poste- 
rity, as  at  different  times  they  had  followed  very 
different  rules,  and  as  the  most  vague  notions  were 
entertained  of  their    proper   constitution,   forms, 
and  functions,  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  instigated  pro- 
bably by  some  of  his  old  associates,  philosophes, 
and   littcSrateurs,  invited    "thinkers"    to  furnish 
him  with  a  plan  of  the  States  General,  with  their 
notions  upon  the  best  means  of  holding  them, 
through  the  medium  of  discussion  by  the  public 
press.*     At  an  earlier  time  this  strange  applica- 
tion of  the  archbishop  minister  would  have  been 
hailed  with  transport  as  a  proper  recognition  of  the 
philosophy  and  enlightenment  of  the  age;  but,  after 
his  recent  acts,  nothing  that  he  could  now  do  could 
reconcile  the  nation.    Plans  and  schemes  of  States 
General  were  written  and  printed;  but  those  who 
wrote  did  not  wish  that  he  should  preside  at  their 
opening,  and  the  people  were  so  impatient  as  to 
think  that  the  states  ought  to  be  assembled  in- 
stantly, without  wasting  time  in  discussing  how 
they  ought  to  be  constituted,  and  what  were  to  be 
their  proper  powers  and  attributes — points  which 
the  "  thinkers,"  in  their  journals  and  pamphlets 
without  end,  were  perplexing  and  confounding  to 
the  vulgar  mind,  rather  than  clearing  them  up  and 
settling  them.     The  poverty  of  the  court,  and  the 
emptiness  of  the  national  exchequer,  precipitated 
events.     The  king  had  but  2000  louis-d'ors  left  in 
his  strong  box  at  Versailles,  and  the  state  treasury 
at  Paris  did  not  contain  wherewith  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations.   Still  clinging  to  power  or  place,  Lomtjnie 
de  Brienne  thought  that  all  might  go  well  again,  at 

•  The  French  Revolution,  a  HUtory,  by  Thomaa  Carlyle. 
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the  grand  procwaion  to  Notre  Dame  the  Titan- 
like form  of  Mirabeau  drew  and  fixed  the  popular 
gaze ;  many  of  the  upper  classes,  who  knew  more 
of  him,  turned  their  eyes  from  him  with  remarks 
or  sneers;  but  unabashed  he  stalked  on,  prouder 
and  more  stately  in  his  plain  black  mantle  and 
plain  white  cravat  than  any  noble  or  prince  there.* 
At  this  time  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  and  unsafe  friend :  his  lawsuits,  his 
shameless  intrigues  with  women,  his  running  away 
with  other  men's  wives,  his  open  dissolute  man- 
ners, his  imprisonments  and  scrapes  of  all  kinds, 
were  rather  more  than  could  be  pardoned  even  in 
so  lax  a  city  as  Paris ;  and  in  respectable  houses 
his  name  was  never  mentioned  but  with  scorn. 
When  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  great 
hall  at  Versailles  there  was  clapping  and  applaud- 
ing at  the  names  of  Mounier,  Chapelier,  Rabaud  de 
St  Etienne,  and  many  others ;  but  when  the  name 
of  Mirabeau  was  pronounced,  instead  of  applause, 
there  was  hissing  and  hooting.  Afterwards  mem- 
bers of  the  States  General  spoke  openly  of  dis- 
placing him  by  [questioning  the  legality  of  his 
return  in  their  verification  of  powers.t  But  long 
before  they  got  to  this  verification  Mirabeau 
showed  them  that  he  was  their  lord  and  master, 
and  there  was  no  more  talk  about  expulsion.}  He 
was  in  the  fortieth  or  forty-first  year  of  his  age 
when  he  entered  this  assembly. 

The  AbbtJ   Sieyes,    of  whom   something    has 
been   already  said,  had  recently  renounced  the 


Aduk  Sikves.    From  an  Anonymoui  Englisli  Portrait. 

clerical  order,  and  was  sitting  with  the  Tiers 
Etat,  as  one  of  the  Paris  deputies.  His  pamph- 
let and  other  works  had  obtained  him  a  great 
reputation  among  his  countrymen,  for  "  his  non- 

*  Madama  da  Staal.  f  Dumoni. 

L Mirabeau  took  hia  revense  by  publishing  a  journal,  entitled 
■  Etata  G^nerauz,"  and  wnich  was  a  caricature  of  tlie  assembly. 
In  It  lie  compared,  with  more  truth  than  satire,  Messieurs  the  Depu- 
ties to  a  set  of  riotous  school-boys;  he  sharply  atUclced  Necker,  then 
the  idol  and  save-all  of  the  nation,  and  launched  epiyrams  against  a 
hundred  others.  As  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  not  yet  recognixed, 
Necker  and  the  government  commanded  the  suppression  of  this  ano- 
nymous newspaper.  But  Mirabeau 's  spite  would  not  be  disappointed. 
He  announced,  under  hia  own  name,  **  Lettera  to  hia  GonsiituenU." 
No  one  dared  to  diapute  the  right  of  a  represenUtive  of  the  people  to 
give  an  aooount  or  the  public  sittings  of  the  assembly  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued for  aome  time  to  fill  these  letters  with  abuse,  epigrams,  and 
mricatures. 


sense  suited  their  nonsense.'*  He  entertained 
a  most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  actual  state  of 
society,  not  only  in  France,  which  was  the  only 
country  he  knew  anything  about,  but  in  all  Europe, 
in  all  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the  United 
States  of  America,  whose  model  constitution  he 
would  have  destroyed  to  make  a  better  one  for  them 
with  his  own  line  and  rule.  He  considered  the 
English  constitution  as  mountebank  work  and 
humbug,  got  up  to  impose  on  the  obtuse  under- 
standings of  a  dull  people.  The  only  thing  apper- 
taining to  England  that  he  could  condescend  to 
admire  was  the  trial  by  jury,  and  even  that,  like 
all  the  Frenchmen  of  the  time,  he  misunderstood. 
In  spite  of  their  long  practice,  he  looked  upon  the 
English  as  mere  children  in  matters  of  constitution, 
and  intimately  believed  that  at  any  given  hour  he 
could  improvise  an  incomparably  better  constiru- 
tion  for  France.  In  the  overflowing  vanity  of  his 
heart  he  told  one  of  the  best  informed  and  most 
sensible  men  of  the  time,  that  ^'  polity  was  a  science 
which  he  believed  he  had  completed  "  {la  poiiHqve 
est  une  science  que  je  crois  avoir  ackevke).  There 
were  but  too  many  Abbt^s  Sieyes  in  this  assembly  ! 
for,  though  few  were  destined  to  make  so  many 
constitutions,  there  were  scores  upon  scores  who  be- 
lieved, like  him,  that  they  had  mastered  every  diffi- 
culty in  the  science.  The  text-book  of  Sieyes,  and 
of  all  of  them,  was  the  Contrat  Social  of  Rousaeaa. 
A  mean,  feeble  frame,  weak  voice,  and  timid  spi- 
rit, prevented  him  from  taking  the  lead  in  debates 
which  were  all  hurricanes ;  but  through  his  writ- 
ings, which  had  traced  the  march  of  the  assembly 
and  claimed  the  whole  power  of  the  three  estates 
for  one  of  them,  he  was  for  some  time  regarded  as 
a  head  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  He  drew  out  the  plan  of 
battle,  although  he  remained  in  his  tent  when  it 
was  to  be  fought.  He  did  little  himself  as  a  de- 
puty, but  he  made  other  deputies  do  a  great  deal.^ 
In  some  respects  he  differed  from  the  herd,  for  he 
was  cold  and  passionless.  A  vainer,  more  self- 
sufficient  man,  a  more  wiry,  mechanical,  pedantic 
logician,  a  more  narrow-minded  and  unimaginative 
metaphysician,  or  a  more  thorough  dogmatist, 
never  existed. 

Bailly,  another  of  the  Paris  deputies,  was  a  very 
different  man  ^om  Sieyes.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
artist,  who  had  been  keeper  of  the  royal  pictures, 
and  the  writer  of  many  forgotten  poems  besides. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy  at 
an  early  age,  and,  while  yet  a  young  man,  pub- 
lished several  admired  works  on  that  science  or 
matters  connected  with  it.  His  merits  were  not 
unrewarded,  and  several  years  before  the  outburst 
of  the  revolution  he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
three  great  French  academies.  France  has  pro- 
duced few  more  elegant  writers ;  but  his  "  History 
of  Astronomy"— his  greatest  work — no  longer  satis- 
fies astronomers ;  and  his  political  science  appears 
to  have  been  no  science  at  all.  He  went  into  the 
States  General  with  the  belief  that  he  was  to  glide 
down  a  quiet  stream  to  a  blessed  Utopia ;  and  he 

*  Dumont. 
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sooa  found  himself  whirled  away  by  a  torrent  with 
rocks  ^head  and  o^  either  side  of  him.  Though 
entertaining  liberal  opinions,  and  though  eager  for 
a  constitution,  Bailly  had  hesitated  before  com- 


Baitxt.    From  a  Portrait  by  Daplessi-Bertaux. 

mitting  himself,  and  it  was  with  regret  and  mis- 
giving that  he  quitted  his  pleasant  retreat  at 
C  hail  lot ;  but  friends,  philosophes  were  not  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  electors  of  Paris  flattered  and  en- 
couraged him  by  naming  him  the  first  of  their 
twenty  deputies.     He  was  in  his  fifty-third  year. 

Mounier  had  been  secretary  to  the  provincial 
states  of  Dauphiny,  his  native  province,  and  had 
contributed  in  a  very  essential  manner  to  the  hot 
patriotism  of  that  part  of  France  and  to  the  convo- 
cation of  the  States  General.  He  had  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  at  Grenoble,  and  there  were  few 
men  that  came  to  the  great  hall  at  Versailles  from 
whom  more  was  expected.  He  had  abundant 
courage,  and  played  about  the  boldest  part  at  a  most 
critical  moment ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  re- 
volution was  going  too  fast,  and  far  beyond  the 
original  intentions  of  its  framers,  he  lost  heart  and 
presence  of  mind,  sneaked  away  from  the  assembly 
and  from  Paris,  hiding  himself  in  the  remote  hills  of 
Dauphiny,  and  excusing  himself,  as  so  many  others 
did,  by  protesting  that  he  had  thought  better  of  the 
people,  and  of  human  nature,  than  human  nature 
and  the  people  deserved.*  Rabaud  St.  Etienne  was 
a  Protestant  clergyman ;  Petion,  a  young  advocate 
from  Chartres,  who  hitherto  had  been  distin- 
guished only  by  a  taste  for  music  and  fiddling,  and 
an  incoherent  passion  for  liberty  and  equality  ;t 

*  A  few  monthi  before  the  grand  meeting  at  VersaiUes  the  Mar* 
qub  da  Bouille  saw  Necker  for  the  la<t  time,  and  conyeraed  with 
aim  on  tlte  imprudence  and  peril  of  hi«  plan  or  no  plan.    The  mar- 

JQU  say* — "  I  represented  to  him  with  force,  and  with  truth,  the 
anger  uf  aaeembhng  the  States  General  In  the  manner  he  intended. 
I  told  him  tliat  he  was  arming  the  neople  against  the  fint  ordeis  of 
the  state,  and  that,  when  thus  delivered  up  unarmed,  they  would 
•oon  feel  Uie  effects  of  their  vengeance,  urged  on  by  ttie  two  most 
active  pasDions  of  the  human  heart,  interest  and  self-love.  I  entered 
into  puticulars,  but  he  coldly  answered  me,  mising  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, that  it  was  necessary  to  rely  on  the  moral  virtue  of  mankind.  I 
replied  tliat  this  was  a  fine  romance,  but  he  would  see  a  horrible  and 
bloody  tngedy,  of  which  I  advised  him  to  avoid  the  eatavtrophe.  At 
this  he  smiled,  and  Madame  Neoker  told  mo  that  my  apprekeniions 
were  extravagant."— Af^aotref  de  Bomlle. 

t  "  I  saw  Peiion  rather  frequently  withoot  guessing  the  part  he 
would  one^day  play.    He  had  toie  mbanobU  of  an  indolent  man  and 


the  appeamnce  of  a  tolerably  good  fellow;  but  he  was  vain,  and 
looM  upon  himself  as  the  first  of  oraton,  because  he  was  always 
speaking  like  Barnave.  He  had  little  wit,  nothing  striking  in  him, 
no  foiee  of  exptesskm  or  of  thought."— />mimm|. 
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Barnave  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  of  Grenoble, 
and  had  obtained  his  election  through  a  patriotic 
pamphlet  j  }ie  was  young,  daring,  and  ambitious — 
inexperienced,  untaught,  uninformed  in  political 
life,  but  gifted  with  eloquence  and  fire':  his  readi- 
ness astonished  Mirabeau,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  him,  "  This  is  a  young  tree  that  will  mount 
high  if  they  will  only  let  it  grow."  But  next  to 
Mirabeau  himself,  the  n^an  that  claims  the  most 
particular  attention  in  the  States  General  is— 

Maximilian  Isidore  Robespierre,  who  performed 
a  far  more  considerable  part,  and  attracted  much 


RoBKSFiKaai.    From  a  Portrait  by  Duplesai-Bertanx. 

more  notice,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  revo- 
lution, than  is  usually  reported.  He  was  bom  at 
Arras  on  the  6th  of  April,  1759.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  brewer,  his  father  an 
advocate  practising  in  Arras.  When  he  was  seven 
years  old  he  lost  his  mother  by  death,  and  his 
father  soon  after  by  flight,  for  the  advocate,  to 
escape  his  creditors,  fled  to  America  and  there 
disappeared,  leaving  Maximilian  and  three  younger 
children  to  the  charity  of  people  who  had  more 
bowels  than  their  own  father.  Old  France  con- 
tained some  good  things:  (here  were  numerous 
charitable  institutions  founded  by  the  piety  of 
princes  and  churchmen  in  the  earlier  times ;  and 
there  were  prelates  and  priests  that  exercised  as 
well  as  preached  the  Christian  charities.  Maxi* 
milian  and  his  brother  Augustine  were  both  put 
into  the  public  school  of  Arras,  and,  together  with 
another  brother,  who  appears  to  have  died  in  his 
childhood,  and  a  sister  who  survived  them  both 
and  only  died  in  1834,  were  fed  and  clothed,  and 
brought  up,  upon  charity,  and  chiefly  the  charity 
of  priests.  Maximilian  attracted  notice  by  the 
gentleness  of  his  manners  and  his  promise  of  Aiture 
abilities ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  M.  de  Conzi^, 
obtained  from  the  great  Abbaye  de  St.  Waas  one 
of  its  exhibitions  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand 
at  Paris  for  the  promising  orphan.  On  his 
arrival  in  Paris  M.  de  la  Roche,  a  canon  of  Notre 
Dame,  took  him  under  his  protection,  so  that  this 
priest-destroyer  owed  almost  everything  to  bene- 
volent ecclesiastics.     In   the  college  of  Louis  le 
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Grand  he  had  for  his  fellow-students  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  Lebrun,  Sulleau,  Duport-du-Tertre,  and 
Stanislas  Frcfron,  who  took  very  different  sides  in 
the  revolution,  but  who  all  equally  came  to  an 
untimely  end.*     It  is  said  that  one  of  the  pro* 
fessors,  M.   Herivaux,  an  enthusiast  in  Roman 
history,  and  one  that  thought  that  Roman  heroes 
were  proper  models  for  modem  France,  encouraged 
and  applauded  his  pupil's  precocious  notions  about 
liberty  and  equality.     It  was  certainly  the  fashion 
in  most  schools  and  colleges  in  France  to  over- 
romanize  raw  youths,  and  to  giye  them  crude  mis- 
taken notions  about  ancient  institutions  and  ancient 
virtues — not  excepting  those  of  the  fiercest  kind — 
which  were  rarely  corrected  in  after-life  by  a  fuller 
study  of  the  subject,  and  maturer  meditation.     If, 
in  any  case,  a  little  knowledge  be  a  dangerous 
thing,  it  was  so  in  this.    A  very  great  part  of  the 
revolution  reads  like  a  parody  of  ancient  history; 
and  we  shall  find  continually  the  examples  of 
Greece  and  Rome  cited  as  precedents  for  some 
of  the  worst  atrocities  that  were  committed.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  time  for  all  good  or  quiet  Frenchmen  to 
have  exclaimed  with  their  own  poet — "  God  deliver 
me  from  these  Greeks  and  Romans!"     When 
Maximilian  Robespierre  was  about  to  leave  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  he  obtained,  through 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  a  presenta- 
tion for  his  brother  Augustine.     He  now  dedicated 
himself  to  the  law,  and  became  in  very  brief  time 
an  advocate  in  Arras,  as  his  father  had  been  before 
him.    He  pleaded  in  a  cause  in  favour  of  some 
persons  who  had    erected   lightning  conductors 
— a  startling  novelty  in  Arras,  and  complained 
of  by  some  of  the  neighbours — and  he  gradually 
obtained  some  legal  reputation.    The  business  of  a 
young  provincisd  advocate  could  not,   however, 
be  very  great ;  and  he  had  time  and  ambition  to 
aspire  to  the  honours  of  literature.     He  cultivated 
the  Belles  Lettres^  wrote  verses,  and  belonged  to  a 
verse-making  confraternity — an  Arras  Arcadia  or 
Delia  Crusca— called  Les  Rosatiy  or  The  Be-rosed, 
the  members  of  which   wore   crowns  of  roses, 
spouted  their  own  rhymes,  and  made  impromptus 
80  many  times  a  year.     He  also  tried  his  hand  at 
more  serious  compositions.     In  1784  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Metz  proposed  a  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  question — ^*  Whence  arises 
the  opinion  which  extends  to  a  whole  family  a  por- 
tion of  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  a  criminal  by  a 
degrading    punishment?      And   is  that  opinion 
beneficial  to  society  or  otherwise  ?"     Robespierre 
took  the  liberal  side  of  the  question,  but  his  essay 
was  not  deemed  the  best.  The  Academy  of  Amiens 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  eulogium  on  Gresset, 
the  light,  gay,  and  graceful  author  of  Vert-Vert, 
La  Chartreuse,  Les  Ombres,  and  other  pieces  in 

*  C&miUe  Demoalins  and  Lebnrn  were  thovough-gmng  Tepabli- 
cana,  and  they  were  guillotined ;  Sulleau  was  a  royalist,  and  was 
xnas<tacred  by  the  mob ;  Duport-dn-Tertre  was  a  constitutional 
xnooarchist,  and  he  was  guillotined ;  Freron  was  a  Jacobin  of  Ui« 
moat  enraged  kind,  but,  though  he  sent  many  to  the  guillotine,  he 
eaeapedit  himself,  to  die  of  yellow  ftver:— being  appointed  under- 
wefbet  of  St.  Domingo,  he  went  to  that  island  in  1808,  with  the  death- 
devoted  expedition  of  General  Lederc,  and  died  almott  as  soon  as  he 
arrived. 


prose  and  verse.  Here,  too,  Robespierre  was  a 
csndidate,  but  only  to  be  again  disappointed  of  the 
prize.  He  was,  however,  comforted  by  a  fiieod, 
who  told  him,  in  French  Alexandrines,  that  be 
must  not  be  discouraged,  nor  permit  his  modesty  to 
obscure  his  merit — ^that  glory  was  preparing  im- 
mortal laurels  for  his  h^ — and  finally,  that  he 
was  the  prop  of  the  unhappy,  the  avenger  of  the 
innocent,  one  living  only  for  virtue  and  sweet 
friendship!  All  this  was  bad  poetry  and  non- 
sense; but 'it  does  not  appear  that  Robeapieire's 
general  reputation  among  his  feUow-townsmen 
was  at  all  a  bad  one.  The  reader  must  remember 
these  particulars  of  the  early  life  of  the  little  advo- 
cate of  Arras  when  he  finds  him  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  dictator  and  exterminator.  So  high  was 
the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
democratic  party,  who  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
that  at  the  Sections  for  the  States  General  he  wa« 
returned  for  Artois,  one  of  the  great  provinces  of 
the  empire ;  and  as  his  brother  members,  or  the 
deputies  returned  with  him,  were  no  orators,  he 
undertook  to  speak  for  them  all  as  well  as  for  hhnr 
self  Poor  as  the  poorest,  with  a  mean,  weak- 
looking  frame,  a  sharp,  thoughtful  countenance, 
a  most  bilious  complexion,  and  eyes  that  already 
needed  spectacles,  he  arrived  at  Versailles.  It  was 
soon  observed  of  him  that  he  had  a  sinister  aspect, 
that  he  never  looked  any  one  in  the  fiice,  and  that 
he  had  a  continual  blinking  of  his  eyes  painful  to 
see.  He  was  a  nervous  man,  and  si^id  himself  he 
never  stood  up  to  speak  without  trembling.  It  is, 
however,  a  great,  though  almost  a  general  mistake, 
to  suppose  that  he  sat  silent,  or  was  an  inactive 
or  obscure  member  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
assembly.* 

Among  the  deputies  of  the  noblesse,  and  in  fiur 
greater  numbers  among  the  deputies  of  the  clergy, 
were  men  as  extreme  in  their  democracy  as  any 
of  the  Tiers.  There  was  Lafayette  with  his  one 
idea — to  turn  old  France  into  an  America,  and  be 
himself  the  Washington  of  it — ^with  a  reputation 
he  merited  for  superior  decency  of  manners  and 
conduct  in  private  life,  and  with  a  reputation  for 
abilities  he  assuredly  was  not  entitled  to.  His 
rep>iblicanism  was  mixed  with  inordinate  vanity, 
which  is  the  more  ofifensive  from  a  perpetual 
attempt  at  humility  and  modesty.  Judging  him 
alone  by  his  own  private  letters,  we  should  say 
that,  in  auother  way,  he  was  as  vain  as  the  Abb^ 
Sieyes  himself,  and,  in  his  early  revolutionary 
career,  not  half  so  sincere.  This  abb^  frimkly 
avowed  from  the  beginning  that  what  he  and 
France  wanted  was  a  republic ;  but  this  marquis 
declared  in  public  that  he  was  all  for  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  in  private  that  nothing  but 
a  republic  would  do — that  nothing  but  a  republic 
was  suitable  to  the  free  and  enlightened  spirit  of 
France,  or  worthy  of  the  labour  of  one,  who,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  had  devoted  himself ''  to  the  liberty 
of  mankind  and  the  destruction  of  despolismf** 
and  who  had  learned  his  political  philosophy  in 

*  Alt.  in  Quarterly  Ueview  on  Life  of  Robe8pieRe.~Damoat. 
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the  American  revolution.  Surely  Lafayette  has 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  obtaining,  from  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  world,  a  character  for  sin- 
cerity and  straightforwardness.  On  the  very 
threshold  of  the  States  General,  he  proclaimed  to 
Washington,  with  a  very  shallow  knowledge  of 
Washington's  real  present  sentiments,  that  no 
terras  must  be  kept  either  with  monarchy  or  aris- 
tocracy, that  the  Commons,  the  Tiers  Etat,  the 
people,  ought  to  be  all  and  everything  in  France.* 
His  constant  oracle  and  adviser,  at  this  moment,  was 
Jefferson,  who  never  came  to  Washington's  mode 
rate  conclusion  that,  though  a  republic  might  be  very 
well  suited  to  the  United  States,  it  might  sit  very 
uneasily  on  a  country  like  France.  Lafayette  boasted 
that  he  had  "  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the 
Bcabbard" — that  he  "  would  owe  his  celebrity  to  the 
Tiers" — that  he**  must  be  delighted  with  every- 
thing that  drove  on  the  revolution" — that  he  "  had 
already  tried  all  means  except  a  civil  war,  which 
he  might  have  brought  on,  and  which  he  would 
have  provoked,  hutjor  the  dread  he  entertained  of 
the  horrors  it  might  cai«e."t  In  all  the  private 
letters  written  at  this  critical  moment,  that  we  have 
seen,  he  talks  in  the  same  ultra-republican  strain, 
without  foresight  or  moderation,  or  the  least  glimpse 
of  a  preference  for  constitutional  monarchy.  I'he 
craving  after  celebrity  meets  us  in  almost  every 
epistle ;  and,  in  the  con6dence  of  friendship,  his 
vanity  is  as  transparent  as  plate-glass.  He  can 
scarcely  admit  that  he  has  been  liable  to  human 
error  in  the  politics  he  has  pursued.  If  he  has 
ever  done  wrong  others  must  bear  the  blame,  for 
it  was  their  over-caution  and  not  his  ardour  that 
was  at  fault.  With  a  self-complacency  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  the  heroes  of  Moli^re's  comedies,  he 
tells  a  confidential  correspondent — "  It  is  to  you 
alone  that  I  could  write  what  may  look  like  idle 
boastings — not  from  believing  that  you  will  approve 
of  them,  but  from  knowing  that  you  will  keep  them 
secret.  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  during  the 
twelve  years  of  my  public  life,  if  I  have  committed 
several  faults,  there  is  not  a  single  moment  of  that 
life  which  I  do  not  approve  of;  and,  among  the 
faults  of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  many  may  be 
imputed  to  the  prudence  of  other  men."  He  had 
begun  his  public  life  as  a  stripling — he  was  now 
only  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age— but,  with  such 
immeasurable  vanity  and  self-satisfaction,  where 
was  the  hope  of  any  improvement  ?  There  was 
none ;  and  Lafayette  remained  all  his  life  a  boy  of 
nineteen  with  one  idea  in  his  head,  and  his  hand 
perpetually  placed  upon  his  heart  in  testimony  of 
the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  protestation,  made  after  every  failure,  that  the 
fault  was  attributable  to  other  men.  Mirabeau, 
whose  keen  eye  took  a  correct  measurement  of  his 

•  Beddw  revoluUonblng  Fnmee.  Ufayetta.  as  if  one  revolution  at 
a  time  were  not  enough  for  hU  mighty  geniui.  wanted  to  get  up  two 
other  rerolutiou.  "  I  wtohed/'  said  he,  'Vto  contribute  to  two 
other  revolutiona.  one  m  Ireland  and  one  in  Holland:  the  prudence 
ofonr  miniiftcrs  alone  prerented  my  taking  advantage  of  the  sUte  of 
the  public  feeling  in  thow  oouninet."— Ph'eote  tetter,  ta  Memoirt, 
Ciirretpomdeneet  and  Mmu$erip^  pttbiithed  by  kit  Family, 

t  Various  priTtte  Ictterd  to  Waaliingten  and  others. 


character  and  intellect,  described  him  as  being 
ambitious  without  force  or  ability ;  as  hungering 
after  newspaper  glory;  as  aiming  at  a  supreme 
power  in  the  state  without  the  courage  or  means 
necessary  to  reach  it ;  and,  to  do  justice  to  his 
observance  of  decorum  and  domestic  morals,  and 
his  incessant  professions  of  chivalry^mi,  and  couple 
them  with  his  ambition,  he  called  him  a  Sir 
Charles-Grandison-Cromwell.  His  exploits  in 
America,  which  did  not  exceed  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  any  young  officer  sprung  from 
a  brave  nation,  and  which  were  only  cried  up  there 
as  proceeding  from  a  foreigner  and  a  nobleman, 
were  exaggerated  in  France  in  the  most  extra* 
vagant  manner ;  and  not  only  was  his  own  head 
turned,  but  that  of  the  nation  with  it,  for  all  France 
believed,  for  a  season,  that  he  was  the  greatest  of 
soldiers,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  statesmen. 
The  nation  found  out  its  mistake,  but  Lafayette 
never  did.  His  family  was  ancient,  his  connexions 
were  among  the  highest  of  the  aristocracy,  and  his 
wealth  was  great  when  he  entered  the  assembly. 
The  Dukes  of  Liancourt  and  la  Rochefoucault 
were  both  of  the  liberal  party,  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  England,  and  sincerely  aiming  at, 
or  wishing  for,  the  establishment  of  a  constitution 
resembling  that  of  England.  Count  Lally  Tol- 
lendal,  son  of  the  Indian  Lally,  was  animated  in 
the  first  place  by  a  passionate  desire  to  redeem  the 
fame  of  his  father,  to  expose  the  unlawfiilness  and 
arbitrariness  of  his  trial  and  execution,  and  to  pre- 
vent, by  lasting  constitutional  barriers,  the  re- 
currence of  similar  tyrannical  deeds ;  but  ei^cept 
on  this  one  point  he  was,  comparatively,  calm  and 
moderate,  and  he  too  appears  to  have  given  a  tho- 
roughly conscientious  preference  to  a  limited  con« 
stitutional  monarchy.  The  two  brothers  Lameth, 
Count  Theodore  and  Count  Charles,  bad  both  served 
in  America,  and  were  attached  to  Lafayette  and 
his  American  school;  but  they  were  far  less  enthu- 
siastic as  republicans,  more  open  to  any  advances 
from  the  court,  and  much  less  disposed  to  incur 
the  risk  of  extremities.  As  for  d'Espr^mdnil,  the 
old  parlementer,  he  had  been  so  shocked  at  the 
disrespect  shown  to  the  privileged  body  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  he  had  returned  from  his  last 
exile  or  relegation  a  furious  royalist.  All  these 
individuals  were  men  of  considerable  weight  and 
ability,  and  neither  without  moral  courage  nor 
eloquence;  but  they  were  but  a  small  number 
among  three  hundred  deputies  of  the  noblesse, 
and  what  would  they  be  when  swallowed  up  in  the 
Tiers  Etat? 

In  the  order  of  the  clergy,  the  most  conspicuous 
member — ^and  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  men  anywhere — ^was  Charles  Mau- 
rice Talleyrand,  then  Bishop  of  Autun,  but  who 
had  nothing  prelatical  or  priestly  in  his  character, 
manners,  or  thoughts.  Though  the  eldest  son  of  a 
great  princely  family,  he  had  been  thrust  into  the 
church  in  his  childhood  on  account  of  a  physical 
deformity,  it  being  cx>nsidered  in  the  family  that 
the  representative  of  the  long  line  of  the  princes  of 
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Talleyrand  Perigord  ought  not  to  be  a  cripple.  But, 
if  Charles  Maurice  was  lame  of  a  leg,  he  had  no 
other  kind  of  lameness  or  infirmity :  his  wit  was 
keener  and  more  nimble  than  that  of  any  man  in 


Tallktkaxo.    From  a  Portrait  by  Duplessi-Bertaax. 

Europe.  He  had  hardly  ever  slept  under  the 
tame  roof  with  his  father  and  mother,  who  neg- 
lected him  from  his  infancy  as  a  poor  miserable 
being,  and  who,  in  making  him  a  priest,  had  also 
made  him  renounce  his  right  of  primogeniture  in 
favour  of  his  second  brother.  In  his  youth,  these 
things  weighed  upon  his  heart,  rendering  him  taci- 
turn, melancholy,  shy,  and  reserved ;  but  this  did 
not  last,  and,  when  he  had  thrown  off  his  sadness 
for  a  bantering,  philosophical  cynicism,  he  was 
never  sad  again.  His  name,  his  rank,  secured  him 
immediate  elevation  in  the  church ;  and  he  spent 
the  revenues  of  his  bishopric  like  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry and  pleasure  in  Paris.  He  had  no  more  of 
the  catholic  priest  about  him  than  Cardinal  de  Retz 
in  former  times,  or  than  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
or  a  hundred  other  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church  of  France,  in  the  present  time ;  and,  as  for 
his  religious  faith,  it  lay  in  a  smaller  compass  than 
that  of  the  Savoyard  vicar.  Against  the  dogma 
of  clerical  celibacy  his  life  was  one  constant  pro- 
test— allowing  himself,  in  this  respect,  much  more 
licence,  or  open  liberty,  than  was  common  with 
his  predecessors  or  contemporaries  in  the  church. 
But  with  all  this  he  was  a  nice  observer  of  the 
hieiiseances  ;  and  was  master  of  that  difficult  secret 
of  knowing  when  to  «peak  out,  and  when  to  be 
silent.  As  yet,  his  political  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience were  nearly  all  to  be  acquired ;  but  the  very 
few  men  who  knew  him  well  prognosticated  great 
things  from  his  sagacity.  Though  not  harsh,  un- 
kind, or  misanthropical,  but  rather  the  reverse  of 
that,  he  cared  too  little  for  mankind  to  be  very 
ardent  in  any  scheme  for  their  improvement ;  and 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
have  entered  into  this  revolution  at  all,  if  he  had 
not  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  inevitable,  and 
that  his  best  chance  of  getting  through  it  was  to 
take  some  quiet  post  near  the  helm.  Perhaps  too, 
with  all  his  coolness  and  impassiveness,  he  was  im- 


pelled, by  the  bitter  recoUectianB  of  hii  eail  j  life, 
to  wish  the  humiliation  of  a  body  into  which  he 
had  been  forced ;  and  though  no  man  was  less  of  a 
system-maker,  or  more  remote  from  the  philoaophe 
fanaticism  of  the  day,  he  may  have  been  preps^ 
to  witness,  without  any  deep  emotion,  ue  over- 
throw of  a  church  whose  wages  he  received  and 
spent,  but  whose  doctrines  he  despised.  Confident 
in  his  own  abilities,  his  powers  of  application  to 
business,  and  his  address,  he  could  hardly  despair, 
when  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  all  the 
profitable  dignities  and  envied  privileges  of  the 
Gallican  church,  should  be  swept  away,  of  obtain- 
ing wealth  and  distinction  in  some  other  line.  He 
had  indeed  felt  already  that  the  vocation  for  which 
he  was  best  fitted  was  diplomacy.  If  he  had  any 
decided  preference  in  forms  of  government,  it  was 
assuredly  for  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  but  Tal- 
leyrand set  out  with  a  determination  not  to  let  this 
preference  interfere  with  his  own  personal  safety. 
The  philosophy  in  which  he  had  really  been  reared, 
and  which  was  not  that  taught  at  the  Sorbonne, 
led  him  to  despise,  as  fools  and  madmen,  the  mar- 
tyrs of  religion ;  and  Talleyrand  would  not  be  a 
martyr  for  any  system  or  code  of  opinions.  It  is 
not  for  his  countrymen  to  charge  him  with  insin- 
cerity, and  a  proneness  to  shift  and  turn ;  for,  if  he 
had  not  so  accommodated  himself  to  the  circum- 
stances made  by  their  madness,  he  must  have  been 
sacrificed  over  and  over  again.  He  took  thirteen 
oaths  to  different  constitutions,  republics,  and  mo- 
narchs ;  but  if  he  had  not  sworn,  he  would  have 
been  thirteen  times  a  martyr.  With  all  his  easy 
adaptability,  he  was  no  small  sufferer ;  and  in  the 
hour  of  adversity  this  voluptuous,  expensive  man 
could  accommodate  himself  to  privations,  and  share 
almost  his  last  shilling  with  the  friend  that  could 
amuse  and  be  amused  by  him.  Very  different 
from  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  was  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres :  he  was  an  amiable  enthusiast,  of  per- 
fectly good  faith,  and  of  a  very  weak  judgihent.  He 
believed  that  there  was  sufficient  virtue  and  mode- 
ration in  the  people  to  justify  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the 
full  extent  of  their  claims ;  and  that  there  could 
scarcely  be  anything  but  candour,  single-minded- 
ness,  and  integrity  in  the  reformers :  he  knew  the 
enormity  of  the  existing  abuses — every  man  knew 
it — and  he  fancied  that  all  might  be  set  right  with- 
out blood  or  violence,  or  injustice  of  any  kind :  he 
was  a  sincerely  devout  Christian,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  his  heart  had 
ever  been  a  stranger  to  intolerance,  and  he  had 
even  rejoiced  at  the  emancipation  of  the  French 
Protestants.  He  wished  for  a  reform  in  the  tem- 
poralities of  his  own  church,  and  he  could  not  fore- 
see that  the  very  first  essay  in  reform  would  be  to 
annihilate  that  church.*  In  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart  he  cordially  joined  Talle3Tand  in  proposing 
that  the  order  of  the  clergy  should  waive  their  ob- 
jection about  the  verification  of  powers,  consent  to 
the  vote  by  head,  and  concur  and  co-operate  with 
the  commons  in  proposing  and  making  a  constitu- 

•  Damont,  who  knew  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  very  intunatel}. 
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tion  which  should  lilnit  the  monarchy  without  de- 
stroying it ;  make  nobles  and  clergy  pay  taxes,  and 
renounce  privileges  without  sacrificing  them ;  re- 
store credit  and  tranquillity  to  France ;  and  render 
all  classes  happier,  juster,  and  more  tolerant. 
When  he  became  an  exile,  and  was  depending  on 
the  charity  of  strangers  for  the  bread  he  was  eating, 
the  poor,  good,  simple  old  bishop  could  not  under- 
stand how  this  beautiful  vision  could  have  failed.* 
Very  different  again,  both  from  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres  and  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  was  the  Abbt5 
Maury,  who  became,  under  Napoleon,  a  cardinal, 
and  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most 
selfish  and  worldly  of  priests  or  men.  These 
qualities,  however,  appear  to  have  been  the  result 
of  his  sad  experience  of  the  little  faith  that  was  to 
be  placed  in  the  disinterestedness  or  political  wis- 
dom of  his  countrymen,  or  of  those  very  large  por- 
tions of  them  who,  in  the  rapid  changes  of  the 
times,  ruled  France.  At  his  entrance  into  the 
States  General,  he  took  a  clearer  view  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  Tiers  Etat  than  any  other  man  there : 
he  strenuously,  and  with  great  eloquence,  urged  the 
deputifes  of  the  clerg}',  in  their  separate  chamber, 
never  to  consent  to  die  verification  in  common; 
and  he  told  them,  in  a  few  energetic  words,  that,  if 
the  three  orders  were  confounded  as  one  delibera- 
tive and  voting  body,  all  would  be  lost.  He  was 
not  merely  eloquent,  but  unusually  well  informed  : 
he  is  charged  with  sophistry,  but  we  see  no  appear- 
ance of  it  in  his  present  performances.  His  points 
and  his  bons-mots — and  no  orator  or  statesman  in 
France  was  anything  without  bons-mots — were,  next 
to  Mirabeau's,  Talleyrand's,  and  Narbonne's,  as 
good  as  any  man's.  It  was  Maury  who  said  at  the 
beginning  that  the  philosophy  of  the  revolution 
might  be  described  in  a  very  few  words : — All  men 
who  had  nothing  said  to  all  who  had  something, 
"  Ote-ioij  que  je  rrCy  mette^*  (Get  out  of  my  way, 
that  I  may  get  into  your  place). 

But  out  of  these  three  hundred  deputies  of 
the  clergy,  about  two  hundred  were  possessed  of 
no  ecclesiastical  dignity  ;t  and,  besides  the  noted 
curate  Gregoire,  who  subsequently  ran  to  the  utmost 
lengths  of  Jacobinism,  there  were  many  of  these 
two  hundred  eager  for  a  sweeping  reform,  which, 
among  one  of  its  blessed  fruits,  should  give  them 
preferment,  or  some  better  provision;  and  they 
despaired  of  this  reform  from  any  but  the  Tiers 
Etat.  It  is  said  that  the  persuasive  tongue  of 
Talleyrand  was  employed  in  winning  over  these 
men  to  vote  for  the  verification  in  common ;  but 
their  own  feelings  and  circumstances  really  directed 
them ;  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the 
hungry  parish  priests  and  countrjr  curates  showed, 
from  the  very  first  moment,  a  disposition  to  join 
the  great  moving  party.    TTicir  poverty  was  ren- 

*  The  MarqneM  of  Lanadowne  sent  him,  Rnonymously,  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  100/.  He  would  not  accept  it,  BtLyinj*  that,  a«  he  should 
never  be  able  to  repay  it,  he  ousht  to  know  who  waa  his  benefactor, 
no  as  not  to  dispense  with  the  daty  of  gratitude.  Dumont  then  dig- 
closed  the  nime  of  the  marquess,  and  comforted  the  poor  old  bishop 
with  the  assurance  that  he  was  still  remembered  and  respected  by 
tbose  who  had  known  him  in  his  prosperity. 

t  Mimoiret  du  Marquia  de  Bouille. 


dered  more  painful  and  impatient  by  being  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  wealth  and  splendour  of 
the  higher  clergy.  Besides,  there  were  not  a  few 
philosophes  among  them.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  elements  of  disagreement  and  discord  in 
their  own  corps,  the  resistance  to  the  imperious 
demand  of  the  Tiers  Etat  was  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted on  the  part  both  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy. 
Days  were  lengthening  into  weeks,  and  still  no 
beginning  could  be  made  in  the  work  for  which 
they  were  assembled ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  deco- 
rous professions  and  lamentations  to  the  contrary, 
the  Tiers  were  by  no  means  impatient,  calculating 
that  the  long  delay  would  be  attributed  by  the 
people  to  the  obstinacy  and  wilfulness  of  the  two 
privileged  orders,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  in- 
creasing, day  by  day,  the  popular  excitement,  and 
the  already  rabid  hatred  against  nobility  and  clergy. 
The  great  hall  of  the  Mentis  Plaisirs^  ^hich  the 
Tiers  had  all  to  themselves,  presented  a  strange 
scene,  and  one  which  might  excite  little  but  laugh- 
ter, were  it  not  for  the  after  "  confusion  worse  con- 
founded," and  the  madness  and  the  horrors  it  pre- 
saged. There  was  no  subject  of  discussion  before 
the  deputies  as  a  House :  there  was  no  order  what- 
soever. The  deputies  sat  here  and  there  and  every- 
where, gossiping,  or  reading  newspapers.  The  hall 
was  continually  inundated  by  all  kinds  of  people, 
by  visitors  from  Paris  and  other  places,  all  curious 
to  see  what  sort  of  thing  was  an  assembly  of  States 
Greneral ;  and  these  visitors  sat  themselves  down  on 
the  members'  benches,  and  mixed  themselves  with 
the  deputies,  without  remonstrance  or  remark  from 
any  of  them.*  Outside  of  the  doors  there  was 
generally  a  crowd  of  the  idlers  and  vagalionds  of 
Versailles,  hissing  and  hooting  the  aristocrats  and 
the  priests,  and  occasionally  asking  when  the  ma- 
chine was  going  to  go,  as  if  the  States  General 
were  Versailles  water- works !  The  great  hall  re  - 
sembled  a  political  club  rather  than  anything  else ; 
and  at  night  the  members  adjourned  to  real  clubs 
in  Versailles,  or  at  Paris,  where  Lafayette's  Breton 
Club  was  making  great  way,  and  where,  by  day 
and  by  night,  the  Palais  Royal  was  crowded  by 
people,  murmuring,  and  cursing  the  aristocrats  and 
the  priests.  Even  at  this  moment  a  threat  was 
occasionally  dropped  by  the  excited  mob  that  they 
would  go  to  Versailles,  d  faire  main  basse,  on 
court,  clergy,  and  noblesse.  Thus,  in  the  language 
of  the  times,  did  the  spirit  of  liberty  gain  strength 
and  courage  by  the  very  inactivity  of  the  States 
General.  The  Tiers  Etat,  happy  in  their  profit- 
able idleness,  continued  to  assemble  in  the  hall, 
and  do  nothing  but  declare  that  they  were  not  an 
order,  but  an  assembly  of  citizens  called  together 
by  lawful  authority,  to  wait  to  be  joined  by  othfer 
citizens — that  is  to  say,  by  the  noblesse  and  the 
clergy.  The  deputies  of  the  nobles  put  the  question 
to  the  vote,  and  decided,  by  a  majority  of  four  to 
one,  that  they  would  not  admit  the  claim  of  the 
Tiers.  The  deputies  of  the  clergy,  on  the  contrary, 
suspended  their  verification ;  and,  when  the  noblesse 
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declared  themselves  constituted,  the  churchmen  de- 
clared themselves  not  constituted,  without  venturing 
upon  any  vote.   There  was  thus  not  even  an  accord 
between  these  two  orders :  it  was  prevented  by  the 
majority  of  the  inferior  clergy.*    The  clergy  and 
noblesse,  however,  as  a  concession  and  peace-ofTer- 
ing,  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  renounce  and 
give  up,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  all  their  pecu'^ 
niary  privileges.     The  Tiers  accepted  this  ample 
concession,  and  some  of  them  even  applauded  the 
patriotic  motives  from  which  it  had  proceeded; 
but  they  continued,  nevertheless,  to  persist  in  their 
inertia,  demanding  the  verification  iu  common. 
Several  conferences  took  'place  between  the  three 
orders,  but  not  by  any  regular  deputations  or  com- 
mittees ;  for  the  Commons,  as  the  Tiers  already 
began  to  call  themselves,  would  not  consider  them- 
selves constituted,  and  therefore  could  not  name 
deputations  or  committees.    They  merely  sent  a 
few  of  their  members  as  private  persons  anxious 
for  union  and  concord.     The  noblesse  spoke  in  a 
loud  tone  of  defiance,  and  gave  way  to  their  passions 
and  resentments.    The  clergy  were  more  calm,  and 
studiously  avoided  committing  themselves  by  any 
explicit  declaration.     The  messengers  of  the  Tiers 
were — if  we  are  to  credit  their  admirers — calm, 
dignified,  and  firm,  without  any  emportement.   As  a 
new  means  of  accommodation,  it  was  now  suggested 
by  the  Tiers  that  the  verification  might  be  made 
by  commissioners  taken  from  all  the  three  orders. 
The  noblesse  instantly  rejected  this  proposal,  and 
passed  a  vote  declaring  that,  for  this  session,  the 
veriAcation  should  be  made  separately,  reserving  to 
the  States  the  right  of  fixing  that  or  any  other 
mode  for  the  future.     This  would  have  left  the 
question  open  to  general  debate  by  the  three  orders ; 
but  the  Tiers,  knowing  their  own  power,  wanted  no 
discussion. t    They  had  assembled  on  the  5th  of 
May,  and  now  it  was  the  21th.    The  interval,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  profitably  employed  by  the 
popular  party ;  but  the  state  ;of  inertia  could  not 
well  be  prolonged  any  more.j     Mirabeau  there- 
fore represented,  in  his  epigrammatic  manner,  that 
it  was  high  time  to  begin  business ;  that  the  good 
of  the  people,  the  regeneration  of  France,  had  been 
too  long  delayed  already ;  and  he  proposed  that,  as 
the  unalterable  resolution  of  the  noblesse  was  known 
to  them,  the  Tiers  should  summon  the  clergy  to 
give  an  immediate  answer  whether  they  would  join 
the  friends  of  the  people  or  not    This  was  agreed 
to;  and  Target,  a  Paris  lawyer,  marched,  at  the 
head  of  a  whole  troop  of  the  Tiers,  into  the  room 
occupied  by  the  clergy,  and  invited  them  all,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  God  of  peace,  and  for  the  interests 
of  the  nation,"  to  repair  to  the  great  hall  of  the 

•  Thien.Hlftolredn  laRevoluUon  Pran^aiie.— Mignet.— Mudame 
le  Stael,  Considerations.— Lacretelle,  HUt.  de  rAssembleo  Consti- 


^: 


■  Thien. 

,  '•  This  lost  rtnw,  as  it  apneared  to  be.  had  been  put  to  wonderftil 
nroat  by  the  dopatiea  of  the  Tien.  They  had  made  sure  of  the  publie 

Tttvour I  was  a  close  eye-witi^ess  of  the  effect  this  Reason  of 

inertia  had  io  inflamins  the  spirit  of  patty.  The  Tiers  made  daily 
progress.  The  seeds  of  all  disorders  were  sown,  and  began  to  termi- 
nate, during  this  Jntenral.  The  tutnn  historian  of  the  revolution 
ought  to  devote  a  paiticular  attention  to  these  days."— DvmoiK. 


Assembly,  and  unite  themselves  with  the  deputies 
^f  the  Tiers  Etat.    A  great  number  of  the  unbene- 
ficed, with  some  few  of  the  beneficed,  answered 
this  invitation  with  loud  and  joyous  acclamation. 
Some  of  them  got  up  to  follow  Target,  but  were 
hindered  by  their  brethren ;  and  the  answer  re- 
turned was,  that  the  order  of  the  clergy  would  take 
the  invitation  into  their  consideration.     The  Tiers 
hereupon  determined  not  to  adjourn  until  they 
should  get  from  the  clergy  a  direct  answer  to  tbeir 
main  question.     The  clergy  complained  that  this 
was  pressing  them  too  hotly,  and  they  demanded 
time  for  deliberation.    The  Tiers  told  them  that 
they  might  take  their  time;  that  they  themaelTcs 
would  wait,  if  necessary,  all  day  and  all  night 
The  clergy,  already  giving  up  their  rights  or  pre- 
tensions, humbly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  give  their 
answer  on  the  morrow ;  and  with  great  difficulty 
they  obtained  this  fieivour  from  the  Tiers,  who  then 
went  to  their  dinners   and  their  clubs,  without 
caring    about  their  non-adjournment  resolution. 
That  evening  and  night  the  dignitaries    of  the 
church  consulted  in  private  with  the  court  and 
noblesse  order.    This  they  had  often  done  before, 
but  now  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  decision. 
The  king,  oppressed  by  domestic  afflictions,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  bewildered  by 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation  ana  by  the  contrary 
opinions  and  advice  that  were  poured  into  his  can 
incessantly,  agreed  to  interfere  by  message ;  and 
on  the  morrow  he  invited  the  three  drders  to  renew 
their  conferences,  in  presence  of  his  keeper  of  the 
seals,  in  order  to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement 
The  Tiers  replied  that,  out  of  deference  to  his  ma-  i 

jesty,  they  would  consent  to  renew  the  conferences, 
although,  after  the  declarations  of  the  noblesse,  they 
must  consider  them  useless.  Moreover  they  sent 
their  doyen,  or  president  by  seniority — Bailly,  the 
astronomer  and  author — to  present  an  address  to 
the  king.  On  arriving  at  the  palace,  apparently 
without  the  common  decency  of  a  previous  an- 
nouncement, Bailly  found  some  difficidty  in  get- 
ting admitted,  for  the  young  dauphin — happier  in 
this  than  his  brother  who  succeeded  to  his  honours 
— was  dead.  But  the  astronomer,  so  mild  and 
amiable  a  man  apart  from  his  politics,  and  recently 
a  bashful  and  timid  man,  would  not  respect  the 
sacred  feelings  of  a  parent  grieving  for  his  first- 
born, and  insisted  on  an  immediate  audience,  wiih 
a  pompous  and  uncalled-for  parade  about  the  dig- 
nity of  the  assembly  he  represented.  As  he  would 
not  be  refused,  he  was  admitted  to  the  afflicted 
Louis,  taking  care,  even  in  that  presence,  to  avoid 
the  observance  of  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  etiquette, 
which  he  or  his  party  had  already  reprobated  as 
humiliating  ceremonials.*    He  told  the  king  that 


*  M .  Thiers,  u-riting  in  our  own  day,  when  the  aaudtemeotand  paa> 
sion  ought  to  be  over,  finds  that  all  these  proceedings  n-orr  nut  only  J^ 
tifiable  but  worthy  of  the  liigheat  praise.  He  has  no  more  sympathy 
or  respet-t  for  the  rrief  of  the  king  than  Bailly  had  when  worked  «p 
by  the  charge  he  had  received  from  his  infhriated  eoUeacues.  I]« 
applauds  the  astronomer  for  making  the  courtiers  respect  the  majemg 
or  the  Assemblv, "  which  he  repraKUted  with  all  (he  dignity  of  viitea 
and  of  reason  ;'*  finds  it  ouite  natural  that  ha  should  foroe  his  wmy 
into  the  house  of  mournins ;  praises  him  for  avoiding  *'  ftwt  r^VAiB 
mal  httmiliant;"  and  dismi>Bes  the  buaineii  with  saying  that  Baifiy 
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the  Tiers  Etat  would  never  forget  what  they  owed  to 
him,  and  would  never  lose  sight  of  the  natural  alii* 
ance  between  the  throne  and  the  people,  against 
aruiocracies^  which,  under  whatever  form  they 
might  exist,  were  only  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
regal  authority  and  the  happiness  of  the  people ; 
that  the  French,  whose  glory  it  had  at  all  times 
been  to  love  their  king,  would  always  be  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  and  spend  their  money  for  the 
defence  of  genuine  monarchy;  that  the  greatest 
cause  of  their  present  impatience  was  their  ardent 
desire  to  be  enabled  to  offer  a  more  striking  homage 
and  proof  of  their  love  for  his  sacred  person  and 
his  august  family.  Louis,  whose  natural  mildness 
or  gentleness  of  manner  was  unalterable^  expressed 
his  great  satisfaction  at  these  hollow  professions : 
he  said,  he  hoped  that  the  Tiers  Etat  would  pro- 
ceed with  a  spirit  of  prudence  and  of  peace,  and 
that  all  obstacles  would  soon  be  removed ;  but  he 
did  not  explain  his  intentions  to  the  astronomer, 
who  made  an  unfavourable  report  of  his  audience 
to  the  Assembly.  The  conferences  between  the 
orders,  which  the  king  had  recommended,  were 
however  consented  to ;  but  they  only  gave  rise  to 
mutual  reproaches  and  fresh  animosities.  There 
was  violence,  noise,  and  gesticulation '  enough  to 
have  made  one  believe  that,  instead  of  deputies  of 
States  General,  met  to  reform  a  vast  empire,  they 
were  a  set  of  maniacs  who  had  met  to  tear  one 
another  to  pieces.  On  the  side  of  the  noblesse 
d'Esprt^m^nil  was  one  of  the  most  noisy  and  fu- 
ribund.*  At  this  point  Necker,  who  was  as  much 
perplexed  as  the  king,  and  who  had  fully  proved 
himself  to  be  incapable  of  guiding  the  storm,  stepped 
in  with  a  new  plan,  which  he  delivered  in  the  name 
of  the  king  as  a  proper  means  of  conciliation.  It 
was,  that  each  of  the  three  orders  should  examine 
and  verify  their  powers  separately^  and  then  report 
to  the  two  others ;  that,  in  case  of  any  difficulties, 
committees  should  report  them  to  each  of  the  or- 
ders ;  and  then,  if  they  could  not  agree,  the  king 
was  to  judge  and  decide  en  dernier  ressort.  The 
clergy  accepted  the  project  at  once ;  but  the  no- 
blesse, though  they  seemed  at  first  to  look  upon  it 
with  a  favourable  eye,  doubted  and  questioned, 
hesitated,  and  finally  rejected  it.   In  their  desire— 

■howed  as  much  firmoMi  as  respect—**  avUmt  de  ftmeti  que  de 
renect."  ' 

It  might  be  proper  in  the  Commons  to  send  up  this  addn«s,  but 
none  bat  the  rawestjand  most  uumanoerly  novices  would  have  sent 
it  up  without  previous  notice :  It  might  bo  proper  (thoufrh  the  fact  is 
TMy  doubtful,  if,  as  they  pretended,  they  wished  for  a  monarchy, 
only  improved  and  oonstitationalized)  to  malce  access  to  the  sove- 
reign easier  than  it  liad  hitherto  been,  and  to  talie  some  of  the  kUrch 
out  of  the  old  court  etiquette ;— but  was  this  the  mode  to  maiie  the 
attempt  ?    Was  this  the  time  fur  reading  harsh  ieseons  to  the  kiuj;  ? 

And  Baillv.  **  whose  soul  had  been  elevated  and  harmonised  by 
dwetlisR  in  the  heavens**— Baiily.  the  idol  of  the  Parisians,  the  flower 
of  reformer*— represented  as  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  tlicm  all- 
could  undertake  tliis  worlc.  notwithstanding  cerUia  private  circum- 
slaneee  which  his  liberal  biogmphers  telle  care  nut  to  mention  1  lib 
fkther  had  been  keeper  of  the  royal  pictures,  and  so  had  his  grand- 
fkthar.  also  an  artist  The  place,  like  so  many  others,  had  become 
hereditary,  and  Bailly,  though  no  artist,  was  allowed  to  fill  it.  In 
his  hands  it  became  a  mere  court  sinecure;  and  Loub  XVI.,  who 
was  fiHid  of  hu  pictures,  in  the  year  1785,  thought  proper  to  give  the 
>lai!«  to  an  axtist  who  reallv  performed  its  duties.  But,  that  Bailly, 
who  was  otherwise  not  badly  provided  fat,  might  not  be  a  loser,  he 
granted  him  a  pension. 

•  The  deputies  of  the  noblesse  protesled  against  the  titie  of  "  Com- 
ti  ^iiigii  ijj^  jj^„  jy„j  taken. 


in  their  fixed  and  regular  scheme — ^to  throw  the 
whole  blame  of  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  upon 
the  aristocracy,  the  generality  of  French  writers 
date  all  the  misfortunes  that  afterwards  fell  out 
from  this  day,  and  thus  attribute  them  all  to  the 
wilful  noblesse.  But  a  very  little  serious  consi- 
deration will  date  all  the  misfortunes  and  all  the 
disgrace  from  a  much  earlier  period,  and  will  hold 
the  noblesse  responsible  only  in  common  with  all 
the  rest,  and  in  a  minor  degree : — for  their  power 
was  gone  or  going,  past  recovery ;  the  animosities 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  implacable ;  the  Tiers  Eut 
were  the  strongest  and  were  every  day  getting  still 
stronger ;  the  whole  democracy  of  France  was  let 
loose ;  little  or  nothing  remained  to  do  except  to 
gain  over  the  army,  for  which  end  slow  but  sure 
means  were  at  work,  and  had  been  at  work  for 
months ;  and  with  all  the  weight  thrown  into  one 
scale  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  other  should 
kick  the  beam.  All  balance  was  lost,  never  to  be 
restored,  except  by  blood ;  for  the  privilege  or  mo- 
nopoly of  political  power  was  dearer  to  the  Tiers 
than  were  their  ancient  privileges  and  exemptions 
to  the  noblesse,  and  no  people  ever  yet  resigned 
such  a  possession  without  fighting  to  keep  it.  Com- 
pliant or  recusant,  voting  by  order  or  by  head,  the 
two  superior  orders  were  equally  doomed ;  and  one 
chamber,  a  nullity  and  nonsense  when  the  sove- 
reign is  powerful,  must  become  a  tyrant  and  a  de- 
vourer  when  the  sovereign  is  powerless. 

The  clergy,  however,  agreed  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion, in  the  view  of  taking  the  Tiers  by  surprise. 
The  Archbishop  of  Aix  appeared  in  the  great  hall 
and  delivered  a  pathetic  discourse  on  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  people,  and  the  famine  and  misery 
prevailing  in  the  rural  districts ;  and  he  produced 
a  bit  of  black  bread  which  animals  would  scarcely 
have  eaten,  to  show  the  food  to  which  the  poor  of 
France  were  reduced.  He  then  invited  the  Tiers 
to  a  conference  with  the  clergy  and  noblesse,  in 
order  to  devise  means  for  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  indigent.  The  Tiers  saw  through  the  snare, 
but,  though  they  were  determined  to  do  nothing 
that  might  look  like  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
separation  into  orders,  they  durst  not  openly  reject 
so  popular  a  proposition.  One  of  their  members 
therefore  rose,  and,  after  agreeing  with  the  arch- 
bishop as  to  the  existence  of  misery  and  famine, 
and  expressing  his  own  sympathy,  proceeded  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  real  intentions  of  the  clergy. 
With  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  he 
said,  *'  Go  tell  your  colleagues  that,  if  they  are  so 
anxious  to  relieve  the  people,  they  should  hasten 
to  unite  themselves  in  this  hall  with  the  friends  of 
the  people.  Tell  them  no  longer  to  retard  our 
proceedings  by  affected  delays :  tell  them  not  to 
employ  paltry  means  like  this  to  make  us  recede 
from  the  resolutions  we  have  taken.  Rather,  O 
ministers  of  religion,  as  worthy  imitators  of  your 
Master,  renounce  the  splendour  which  surrounds 
you,  the  luxury  which  insults  the  poor.  Resume 
the  humility  of  your  origin ;  dismiss  those  inso- 
lent lacqueys  who  escort  you,  sell  your  gaudy 
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equipages,  and  convert  these  odioua  superfluitiea 
into  bread  for  the  poor !"  "  At  this  speech,"  says 
one  who  was  present,  *'  there  arose,  not  a  loud  ap* 
plause — that  would  have  been  a  bravado — but  a 
confused  murmur  of  approbation,  which  was  much 
more  flattering  to  the  orator.  Everybody  asked 
who  was  the  speaker  ?  (le  was  little  known,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  the  hall  and  the  galleries  circu- 
lated a  name  which,  within  three  years,  made  all 
France  tremble — ^it  was  Robespierre.*'* 

The  Archbishop  of  Aix  had  scarcely  taken  his 
departure,  with  his  ears  ringing  with  Robespierre's 
eloquence,  when  a  message  from  the  noblesse  as- 
sured the  Tiers  that  that  order  persisted  in  the 
separate  verification.  Now  or  never  it  was  time 
to  strike  a  great  blow.  Mirabeau  rose,  shook  his 
locks,  and  exclaimed,  '*  No  project  of  reconcilia- 
tion when  rejected  by  one  party  can  longer  be 
entertained  by  the  other.  A  month  has  rolled 
away  since  we  met.  We  roust  now  be  doing — a 
decisive  step  must  be  taken.  A  learned  deputy  of 
Paris  has  an  important  motion  to  make.  Let  him 
be  listened  to!"  After  this  introduction  by  the 
bold  man,  the  Abbcl  Sieyes  mounted  the  tribune 
with  his  written  speech  in  his  hand,  and  read  their 
lesson  to  the  Tiers  Etat.  The  marrow  of  it  was, 
that  they  had  waited  long  enough  in  hopes  of  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  the  other  orders  ;  that 
any  longer  condescendence  would  be  useless,  ilis- 
honourable,  and  fatal  to  the  high  mission  where- 
with they  were  charged  by  the  French  people; 
and  that  consequently  they  ought  to  send  a  last 
invitation  to  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy  to  join 
them  immediately,  and  form  with  them  one  cham- 
ber. The  lesson  was  well  received,  fgr  most  of 
the  pupils  had  been  prepared  beforehand.  The 
abbi^  returned  to  his  place  amidst  acclamations. 
Some  thought  that  the  word  invitation  was  an  in- 
correct word,  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Assembly ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  invited^  the 
two  refractory  orders  ought  to  be  summoned  to 
attend,  and  that,  too,  within  an  hour.  The  Tiers, 
however,  adjourned  that  day  without  sending  either 
invitation  or  summons.  The  following  day  was 
the  F^te  Dieu,  or  Corpus  Domini,  and,  as  religious 
festivals  were  as  yet  observed  in  France,  there  was 
no  meeting.  But  ou  the  next  day,  Friday,  the 
12th  of  June,  Sieyes's  message  was  sent  in  the 
polite  form  of  an  invitation  to  the  two  orders,  as 
was  also  an  intimation  to  the  king.  The  noblesse 
and  clergy  replied  that  they  were  going  to  deli- 
berate ;  the  king  rephed  that  he  would  make  his 
intentions  known.  The  Tiers  proceeded  to  con- 
stitute themselves ;  and  three  curates  forsook  their 
order,  went  into  the  great  hall,  and  took  their  seats 
as  a  part  of  the  House,  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous 
applause.     On  the  following  day  six  more  of  the 

•  Jhtmtmt^  Somomtin  sw  Mhoheam.  TheOenavMe  mAAai  "  Reybftz, 
who  wai  tiltiDg  by  my  tide,  wiid  to  me, '  That  young  man  wants 
practice ;  he  is  rather  too  vcrboie;  he  doei  not  know  when  to  stop ; 
bnt  he  has  a  rimd  of  eloquence  and  trittemeie,  which  will  not  leave 
him  long  in  the  crowd.'  "  It  spears  to  us,  as  it  does  to  a  more 
competent  judge  of  parliamentary  speaking,  that  Robespierre's  elo- 
quence was  about  as  good  as  the  eloquence  of  any  of  them,  after 
Himtieau ;  and  that  his  debut  was,  for  the  place,  striking  and  most 
promising. 
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unbeneficed  clergy  joined  the  Tiers ;  and  on  tlie 
day  after  that  another  company  of  the  unbeneficed, 
having  at  their  head  the  cunS  Grt^oire,  deserted 
in  the  same  manner.*  In  constituting  themselvesi 
the  Commons  or  Tiers  Etat  were  for  some  time 
divided  as  to  the  name  they  should  now  take. 
Mirabeau  proposed  as  the  proper  definition  **  Be- 
presentatives  of  the  French  People;"  Mounicr 
thought  that  a  longer  definition  was  necessary,  and 
that  they  ought  to  style  themselves  "  The  Ddibe- 
rating  Majority  in  the  absence  of  the  Minority." 
But  the  real  godfather  was  Jefferson,  who  had 
settled  with  Lafayette  that  the  proper  name  would 
be  "  National  Assembly ;''  t  and,  as  Lafayette  still 
stayed  with  his  order,  Legrand,  lately  a  provincial 
advocate,  moved  that  they  should  forthwith  take 
this  name.}  There  was,  however,  a  long  and 
vehement  discussion  before  Jefferson's  name  was 
adopted.  Mirabeau  delivered,  like  an  inspiration, 
a  speech  which  had  been  written  by  Dumont 
He  denounced  the  terms  National  Assembly  as 
premature,  incorrect,  unjust— as  tending  to  pro- 
duce incalculable  mischief;  and  he  repeated  that 
his  own  definition,  "  Representatives  of  the  French 
People,"  was  the  best,  and  the  only  one  they  could 
properly  take.  His  auditors  thought  that  the  word 
'*  People"  would  appear  as  if  they  intended  to  ad- 
mit distinctions  of  classes  and  bow  to  the  clainis 
of  tl^e  noblesse.  The  word  iUelf,  too,  had  fallen 
into  disrepute  with  the  multitude.  Galleries  and 
deputies  signified  their  disapprobation  with  cries, 
with  convulsions  of  rage;  and  Mirabeau  was  as- 
sailed from  all  sides  with  abuse  and  invective. 
When  the  tumult  was  somewhat  calmed,  he  laid 
before  President  Bailly  the  manuscript  from  which 
he  had  spoken,  and  then  quitted  the  hall,  followed 
by  furious  threats  and  imprecations.  Gabriel 
Honorti  compared  the  Assembly,  deputies,  strangers, 
and  all,  to  a  set  of  wild  asses,  who  could  do  nothing 
but  bray  and  kick.  "  They  have  not  frightened 
me,"  said  he ;  ''  within  eight  days  they  shall  see 
me  stronger  than  ever.  They  must  come  to  me 
when  they  find  themselves  foundering  in  the  tem- 
pest they  have  just  let  loose.  The  fools !  I  despise 
them  too  much  to  hate  them !  I  will  save  them 
in  spite  of  them8elves."§  After  they  had  declared 
themselves  to  be  by  name  and  by  nature  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  there  was  a  still  more  furious 
debate  as  to  whether  they  should  finish  constituting 
themselves  that  night  or  adjourn  till  the  morrow. 
Those  who  were  for  the  adjournment,  finding  their 
voices  drowned  by  the  vast  majority  that  were  for 
immediate  decision,  roared  and  screamed  to  make 
themselves  heard,  and,  according  to  the  admirers 
of  the  majority,  behaved  very  indecently  and  un- 
constitutionally, and  very  like  madmen.  And  yet, 
according  to  these  same  authorities,  the  behaviour  of 
the  majority  was  not  much  better.     *'  The  two  par- 

*  In  the  course  of  the  third  and  fourth  days  the  number  of  cures 
Uut  Joined  the  Tiers  was  not  more  than  ten.  including  Oreg^iiif*. 

t  Letter  from  tlie  Duke  of  Dorset,  ambassador  at  VetsaiUes,  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  Bishop  TomUne's  Life  of  Pitt. 

X  Dumont  says  that  it  was  Sieyee.  afraid  of  doing  it  himself,  who 
urged  on  Legrand,  a  duU  and  obacurtt  member,  to  make  the  motion. 
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ties,"  says  Thiers,  ^aat  on  U)^  opposite  sides  of  a 
long  table*  threatening  one  another ;  Bailly,  sitting 
between  them,  [we  suppose  at  the  head  of  the 
long  table,]  was  called  upon  by  one  party  to  ad- 
journ, and  by  the  other  party  to  put  it  to  the  vote 
that  they  were  constituted.  Unmoved  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  violent  cries  and  threats,  he 
remained  more  than  an  hour  mute  and  motionless. 
It  was  two  hours  after  midnight:  the  heavens 
were  stormy,  the  wind  blew  and  roared  in  the  hall, 
and  increased  the  tumult.  At  last  the  madmen 
(ies  furieujc)  withdrew,  and  then  Bailly,  addressing 
tht  Assembly,  become  calm  by  the  retreat  of  those 
who  had  troubled  it,  recommended  them  to  adjourn 
and  postpone  the  important  question  till  the  mor- 
row. The  Assembly  adopted  his  opinion  and  retired, 
applauding  his  firmness  and  his  wisdom."  It  re- 
quired a  Thiers  to  find  any  matter  for  admiration 
in  a  scene  so  thoroughly  disgraceful ;  Thiers,  how- 
ever, has  very  extraordinary  faculties  of  discovery 
in  this  way.  But  there  are  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  night  which  represent  that  Bailly, 
if  not  terrified,  was  stupefied  by  the  wild  uproar ; 
that  the  galleries,  which  were  crowded  by  thou- 
sands of  persons,  joined  in  chorus;  and  that  the 
minority,  who  wished  for  delay  and  circumspec- 
tion, and  who  seem  to  be  more  particularly  desig- 
nated by  Thiers  as  les  furieux,  were,  if  not 
actually  expelled  by  bodily  force,  hissed,  hooted, 
and  cursed  out  of  the  hall.  Immediately  after,  the 
names  of  all  those  who  had  voted  against  the  de- 
nomination of  National  Assembly,  and  who  were 
only  about  80  in  600,  were  inscribed  on  black  lists, 
which  were  handed  about  to  excite  a  people  who 
required  no  additional  excitement ;  and  orators  in 
coffee-houses  and  public  places  called  for  ven- 
geance on  the  fourscore  traitors  and  aristocrats* 

Such  were  the  infant  steps  of  French  liberty. 
On  the  next  day,  the  17th  of  June,  afler  a  long, 
hard,  angular  discourse  from  Sieyes,  the  Commons 
constituted  themselves  as  the  National  Assembly, 
and  thereby  declared  that  they  counted  the  king 
for  nothing,  the  nobility  for  nothing,  the  clergy  for 
nothing,  for  they  assumed  to  be,  in  themselves,  and 
by  themselves,  the  Nation.  Sieyes  was  applauded 
to  the  skies,  and  the  great  hall  resounded  with  joy 
and  exultation.  '^  How  pitiful !"  said  Mirabeau : 
^^  they  are  imagining  that  all  is  finished,  but  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  a  civil  war  were  to  be 
the  fruit  of  these  decrees!**  A  civil  war,  and 
something  worse  even  than  that  extreme  evil,  was 
in  fact  inevitable,  after  such  a  beginning,  and  with 
such  a  universally  inflammable  people.  The  no- 
blesse took  up  the  gauntlet  that  had  been  thrown 
to  them;  the  debates  in  their  chamber  were 
Bcenes  of  fury ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Tiers  were 
characterised  as  revolt,  treachery,  and  high  treason ; 
and  it  was  declared  in  various  forms  that  there 
was  nothing  for  the  king  to  do,  in  order  to  save 

•  Mirabeau  cunningly  stayed  away  and  did  not  vote  with  the  mi- 
noriw.  Hance  he  escaped  the  sharp  tongues  of  the  oolTee- bouse  and 
Palab  Royal  haranguers.  The  tempastuousi  debates  on  their  name, 
which  was  not  all  a  name,  but  many  things  besides,  occupied  the  Tiers 
for  three  or  four  long  days. 
VOL.   II. 


the  monarchy,  but  to  call  his  faithful  subjects  to 
his  assistance,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
arrest  the  seditious  deputies,  and  disperse  the 
Assembly.  "It  is,*'  says  an  eye  and  ear  witness, 
who  was  almost  the  sole  witness  calm  enough 
to  give  an  intelligible  account,  ^'  in  this  state  of 
parties,  and  in  this  universal  fury,  that  we  must 
seiek  for  the  origin  of  events.  One  must  have  been 
a  witness  of  this  fermentation,  to  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  aflercourse  of  affairs.  Historical  facts 
given  in  order,  and  without  these  circumstances, 
which  prepared  them,  are  inexplicable.  The 
atmosphere  of  Versailles  was  black  and  burning ; 
the  explosion  which  was  preparing  could  not  but 
be  terrible."* 

Sieyes  had  declared  that  the  National  Assembly, 
as  constituted,  might  use  its  good  endeavours  to 
bring  some  of  the  noblesse  and  some  more  of  the 
clergy  into  its  bosom,  but  that,  without  those 
refractory  orders,  it  was  fully  competent  to  dis- 
chai^e  every  function  and  duty,  and  restore  the 
nation.  No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  his  doctrine 
into  practice :  many  votes  and  measures  were  in- 
stantly carried  by  acclamation,  and  without  the 
formality  of  debate.  Indeed,  in  Uiese  first^  tumultu- 
ous stages,  everything  proposed  was  carried  by 
acclamation,  or  was  not  carried  at  all.  They  de- 
creed that,  if  the  Assembly  should  be  dissolved  by 
the  crown,  from  that  day  no  taxes  or  imposts  what- 
soever should  be  paid;  that  they  would  take  all 
the  creditors  of  the  state  under  their  protection ; 
and  they  announced  that  they  would  immediately 
occupy  themselves  about  the  causes  which  had 
produced  the  present  scarcity  and  misery.  They 
appointed  a  committee  of  subsistence,  which  could 
find  no  com,  or  money  to  procure  it :  they  ap- 
pointed three  or  four  other  committees,  and  did 
other  work — ^if  work  it  may  be  called,  which  was 
only  enouncing  what  had  previously  been  settled 
— and  all  within  the  space  of  eight-and-forty  hours. 
In  such  speeches  as  had  time  to  be  delivered  the 
noblesse  were  charged  not  merely  with  their  own 
extravagance,  luxury,  and  vice,  but  with  all  the 
vices  of  their  ancestors  from  the  earliest  and  most 
barbarous  times;  the  clergy  were  treated  with 
equal  severity,  and  both  orders  were  held  up  to  the 
execration  and  vengeance  of  the  people,  to  whose 
vices  and  cruelties,  either  in  ancient  times  or  in 
modern  times,  no  allusion  could  be  made.  And, 
when  the  people  really  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
bum  chateaux  and  exterminate  nobles  and  priests, 
these  sweet  orators  marvelled  at  their  excesses — 
marvelled  how  Frenchmen  could  be  guilty  of  such 
unspeakable  atrocities  —  marvelled  at  everything 
except  at  their  own  inordinate  vanity  and  folly. 
The  court  was  now  dismayed,  distracted.  The 
king,  who  had  passive  courage  or  fortitude  in 
abundance,  had  no  active  courage;  in  times  of 
tranquillity  he  could  only  form  his  determinations 
slowly  and  piecemeal,  taking  a  little  advice  here 
and  a  little  there;  but  in  a  hurricane  like  this  he 
could  form  no  determination  at  all ;  and  still  the 
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conflicting  opinions  of  his  various  advisers,  all 
(except  Necker,  who  had  i)ecome  like  a  watch  that 
wanted  winding  up)  positive,  passionate,  and  loud 
in  argument,  perplexed  and  bewildered  him  more 
and  more.  At  last  one  party,  which  was  more 
particularly  the  queen's,  induced  Louis  to  make  a 
short  excursion  to  Marly,  in  order  to  get  him 
beyond  ear-shot  of  Necker  and  his  ministers.  In 
that  quiet  retreat  they  told  him,  what  he  knew  too 
well — ^that  the  storm  was  terrific ;  and  they  also  told 
him  that  it  was  time  to  stop  it,  or  it  would  deprive 
him  of  everything  but  the  name  of  king.  The 
Cardinal  of  la  Rochefoucault  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  imploring 
him  to  protect  religion  and  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
clergy;  the  parlement  of  Paris,  which  a  little 
while  ago  had  so  clamoured  for  States  Genera], 
sent  a  secret  deputation  to  show  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  do  without  them  and  break  up  the  usurping 
Assembly;  the  keeper  of  the  seals  spoke  with 
great  force  to  the  same  effect  as  the  parlement ; 
the  queen  and  the  Count  of  Artois  joined  the 
keeper  of  the  seals;  all,  together,  they  convinced 
the  king  that  he  might  by  his  own  power  and  pre- 
rogative satisfy  the  people ;  that  a  royal  pro- 
clamation doing  away  with  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions on  the  one  side,  and  burthens  on  the  other, 
would  be  enough ;  and  that  the  noblesse  and  the 
high  clergy  would  now  accept  such  a  proclamation 
with  gratitude,  and  conform  to  its  provisions.  In 
the  end  Louis  engaged  to  take  a  bold  and  decisive 
step  which  should  prevent  the  National  Assembly 
from  meeting.*  But,  alas !  every  step  was  a  new 
blunder,  or,  at  least,  contained,  with  what  was 
wise  and  well  meant,  some  capital  mistake.  There 
was,  moreover,  if  not  a  total  want  of  sincerity 
on  the  side  of  the  court,  an  intimate  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  that  it  was  insincere 
and  deceptive  in  everything.  Every  man  believed 
that  the  king  feared  and  the  queen  detested  the 
States  General  from  the  first,  and  even  before  they 
had  given  their  alarming  proofs  of  the  chaos  in 
which  they  must  inevitably  end.f  On  Saturday, 
tlie  20th  of  June,  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers,  on 
going  down  to  their  great  hall,  found  the  doors 
closed  and  the  building  surrounded  by  soldiers  of 
the  French  guard.  On  the  great  door  was  a  pla- 
card with  this  announcement : — "  The  king  hav- 
ing resolved  to  hold  a  royal  session  (Seance 
Royale)  on  Monday  the  22nd,  preparations  neces- 

*  Memoires  da  Marquli  de  Ferrieres. 

t  Fear  and  suapicion  were  most  active  passions  in  all  parties  and 
classM— in  court,  clergy,  noblesse.  Tiers  Etat,  and  populace -and 
it  was  the  desperation  of  thine  many  fears  that  drove  on  the  revolu- 
tionary car.  Tliis  great  fact  stands  out  at  nearly  every  step,  and  at 
every  turn  of  the  road.  That  moderate  American  republican.  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris,  who  watched  all  these  proceedings,  and  saw  the 
anarchy  and  horror  in  which  they  woold  end,  says,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  or  contemptr—'*  In  the  conrse  of  conversation  they  teU 
me  some  anecdotes,  which  convince  me  that  the  king  and  queen  are 
emjbmdedly  JHghtened."  The  conversation  took  place  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  and  in  the  house  of  a  royalist  lady  at  Versailles.  Morris 
spoke  of  "  a  man  of  sense,  decision,  and  ftrmneas,'*  as  being  necessarv 
to  the  king  at  the  present  moment  to  extricate  him  (him  the  dlflf- 
cullies  in  which  he  was  plunged;  but  m  all  France  he  could  see  no 
hope  or  chance  of  the  king's  finding  such  a  man.  As  for  Lafayette 
this  sensible  American  eyidently  thought  him  a  vapouring,  incom- 
petent, dangerous  blockhead.— if/e  o/Oowernem-  Morru,  mth  telec- 
turn  from  hii  Corre^Ktidenee,  ^c,  by  Jared  Sparht.  Botton,  183*. 


sary  to  be  made  iu  the  hall  require  that  the 
States  General  should  suspend  their  meetings  tmtil 
the  said  Seance  Royale.  His  Majesty  will  make 
known  by  a  new  proclamation  the  hour  at  'which 
he  will  repair  on  Monday  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
States."  And  while  the  astonished  deputies  were 
reading  this  placard  they  heard  the  sawing  and 
hammering  of  carpenters  within  the  hall,  and 
heralds  proclaiming  through  the  streets  of  Ver* 
saiiles  that  there  was  to  be  no  States  General  to- 
day, but  a  S(fance  Royale  on  Monday.  These 
things  were  sufficiently  exasperating  to  choleric 
men,  and  what  made  it  additionally  annoying  was 
the  fact  that  the  clergy  had  resolved  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  by  a  majority  of  votes  to  join  the 
Tiers  or  National  ^Assembly  this  very  morning. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  had,  indeed,  induct 
the  court  to  send  the  carpenters  and  decorators 
into  the  field  a  little  sooner  than  was  intended. 
Notice  had  been  sent  to  Bailly  as  president — ^but 
it  was  merely  a  verbal  message  delivered  by  the 
king's  master  of  the  ceremonies!  There  must 
have  been  a  little  malice  in  the  choice  of  the 
messenger.  Perhaps  it  was  meant  to  remind 
Bailly  of  his  want  of  manners  or  ceremony  at  court 
— perhaps  it  was  intended  to  express  contempt  for 
the  National  Assembly ; — but,  whatever  was  the 
motive  or  meaning,  it  was  injudicious,  unwise. 
The  astronomer-president  told  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  that  his  message  was  no  order;  that 
the  House  was  adjourned  for  eight  o'clock  tint 
morning,  and  must  and  would  meet  accordingly ; 
and,  accompanied  by  his  secretaries  and  a  number 
of  deputies,  he  came  to  the  hall.  Bailly  arrived 
just  in  time  .to  prevent  a  fight,  for  many  yomig 
hot-headed  memhers  proposed  forcing  their  way 
into  the  building  in  the  teeth  of  the  soldiers.  Hav- 
ing restored  a  little  calm,  Bailly,  as  president, 
demanded  admittance.  The  officer  in  command 
showed  him  his  orders  from  the  king;  and  the 
troops  blocked  up  the  door.  The  president  then 
called  upon  all  present  to  witness  that  he,  in 
the  name  of  the  National  Assembly,  protested 
against  this  refusal  of  admission,  and  declared  the 
session  to  be  opened,  though  they  could  not  ait 
where  they  did  when  they  adjourned  last  night 
The  officer  agreed  to  permit  the  president  with  the 
secretaries  and  some  half-dozen  of  deputies  to 
enter  the  hall,  and  bring  out  their  papers  and 
inkstands.  When  this  was  done  all  the  National 
Assembly  who  had  met — and  their  number  of  600 
was  nearly  complete — went  with  loud  talk  and 
vehement  gestures  to  the  head  of  the  Paris  road, 
and  took  their  station  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
called  the  Avenue  de  Versailles,  which  has  rows 
of  trees  on  either  side,  and  is  open  to  the  fnmt  of 
the  palace.  It  was  a  drizzling,  uncomfortable 
morning ;  and,  to  add  still  more  to  the  irritability 
of  the  patriots,  the  courtiers,  it  was  thought,  looked 
at  them  from  their  windows,  and  enjoyed  their 
houseless  plight.  The  king  had  again  driven  over 
to  Marly.  Some  of  the  deputies  proposed  going 
thither  aAer  him,  and  holding  session  there  on  the 
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great  outer  staircase  under  his  majesty's  windows. 
Some    proposed    going    to    Paris   to   deliberate 
there ;  some  were  for  one  plan,  some  for  another. 
But  at  last  somebody  named  the  Tennis  Court,  or 
Jeu  de  Paumey  close  by  in  the  street  of  St.  Francis ; 
and  President  Bailly  marched  with  all  speed  at 
the  head  of  the  deputies  to  gain  possession  of  that 
court,  lest,  for  some  political  reason,  (quelque  raison 
de  politique)^  the  proprietor  should  refuse  to  let 
his  building  to  such  tenants.  According  to  Bailly's 
own  account,   he  sent  forward  a  detachment  of 
deputies  to  seize  ike  place  {dialler  s^en  emparer) ; 
but  then  he  informs  us  in  the  next  sentence  that 
the  proprietor  received  them  with  great  joy,  and 
made  all  tlie  haste  he  could  to  put  his  Tennis 
Court  into  proper  order  for  holding  and  accommo- 
dating the  National  Assembly.*  They  had  begun  in 
the  Salle  de  Menus  Plaisirs,  and  they  were  now  in 
the  Jeu  de  Paume !    The  latter  place,  though  rough 
and  unroofed,  consisting  of  four  high  bare  walls,  was 
advantageously  spacious,  and  furnished  all  round 
ivith  immense  wooden  galleries,  capable  of  con- 
taining thousands  of  spectators  or  auditors.     At 
first,  two  deputies  stood  sentinel  at  the  gate ;  but 
the  municipality  of  Versailles  soon  sent  down  a 
civic  guard.     Nearly  the  whole  town  of  Versailles, 
most  ardent  in  the  cause  of  revolution,  had  col- 
lected in  the  Avenue,  and  followed  the  deputies 
from  that  place :  they  now  crowded  the  galleries, 
the  summits  of  the  walls,  and  the  tops  of  the 
houses  round  about.     A  table  or  two,  and  a  few 
chairs,  were  readily  procured.  The  secretaries  un- 
did their  bundles  of  papers;  and  Bailly,  taking  the 
chair,  communicated  to  the  National  Assembly  the 
message  he  had  received  from  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies.     This  produced  a  new  and  terrible 
outcry  from  the  galleries,  the  wall-tops,  and  the 
floor  of  the  Tennis  Court — members  and  mob,  citi- 
zens within  hearing,  and  citizens  on  the  house-tops, 
shouting  tremendously.      All  agreed  with  Bailly 
that  the  National  Assembly  had  been  outraged  and 
insulted ;  and  that,  if  the  king  had  orders  to  send 
to  the  president  of  the  champions  of  liberty,  he 
ought  to  send  them  in  a  letter.   In  the  midst  of  an 
excitement  which  kept  increasing,  Bailly  declared 
the  Assembly  to  be  regularly  constituted  in  its 
present  locality ;  but  Mounier,  the  Grenoble  advo- 
cate, thought  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
deputies  to  bind  themselves,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
never  to  separate  until  a  free  constitution  should 
be  established.     His  proposition  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  acclamations :  all  talk  of  seeking  a  re- 
fuge elsewhere,  of  going  on  foot  to  Paris  in  a  body, 
was  suspended.    Mounier  and  the  secretaries  drew 
up  the  form  of  the  oath;  and  Bailly,  as  president, 
demanded  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  swear ; 
and,  standing  upon  a  table,  &e  astronomer  read 
the  formula : — "  You  solemnly  swear  never  to  sepa- 
rate, to  re-assemble  everywhere  as  circumstances 
may  demand,  until  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  established  and  secured  upon  solid  founda- 
tions."   As  Bailly  pronounced  these  words  at  the 

*  Bailly,  llemoiiof . 


top  of  his  voice,  all  the   deputies  held  up  and 
stretched  towards  him  their  right  hands ;  and  not 
only  they,  but  most  of  the  spectators,  who  always 
acted  very  like  a  component  part  of  Uie  Assembly, 
repeated  the  words  "  We  swear!"    The  secreta- 
ries then  attached  to  the  form  of  the  oath  sheets  of 
paper  enough  to  contain  the  signatures ;  and  the 
deputies  began  to  sign,  each  saying  separately  as 
he  wrote,  "  I  swear  I"     Out  of  600  there  was  only 
one  that  dissented.    This  remarkable  recusant  was 
Martin  d'Auch,  of  Castelnaudery,  in  Languedoc, 
who  would  neither  sign  nor  swear.   Being  dragged 
to  the  table,  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  sign,  but 
he  wrote  after  his  name  the  word  opposant.  Tliere 
was  a  fearful  outcry :  he  was  surrounded,  hustled, 
threatened  with  death  and  destruction,  for  spoiling 
the  unanimity  by  his  one  accursed  vote ;  and,  though 
the  deputies  had  not  murdered  him,  the  mob  as- 
suredly would  have  done  it,  if  it  had  not  timeously 
and  mercifully  been  suggested  that  the  man  was 
and  must  be  mad.     In  the  end,  president  Bailly 
caused  poor  Martin  d'Auch  to  be  smuggled  out  by 
a  back  door ;  and  they  wrote  at  the  head  of  their 
oath,  or  resolution,  that  it  was  unanimously  adopted, 
saving  only  by  one.     By  four  o'clock  in  the  stfter- 
noon  all  this  work  was  done.     The  next  meeting 
was  fixed  for  Monday  morning,  at  an  hour  earlier 
than  that  for  which  the  Stance  Royale  was  fixed  or 
expected ;  and,  that  the  deserters  from  the  order 
of  the  clergy  might  not  be  baulked,  they  agreed 
that  their  next  place  of  meeting  should  be  at  the 
church  of  '^  Reeollets."    Bailly  and  the  deputies 
then  went  to  their  dinners,  followed  or  greeted  on 
their  way  by  countless  multitudes ;  for  it  was  now 
Saturday  evening,  and  the  Parisians  had  come  out 
in  shoals.   On  the  Sunday,  fresh  multitudes  arrived 
from  the  capital,  and  from  all  quarters;  and  so 
clamorous  were   they,  that  mischief  was  appre- 
hended by  the  courtiers,  in  spite  of  the  strong  walls 
of  the  palace,  and  the  priesence  of  the  French  and 
Swiss  guards.*     A  great  mistake  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  court  in  not  plainly  intimating  its 
intention,  and  in  making  a  parade  of  military  force 
which  it  certainly  had  no  intention  of  employing. 
Louis  really  meant  only  to  suspend  the  session,  but 
the  proceedings  adopted  made  all  men  believe  that 
he  intended  to  dissolve  the  States  General :  hence 
the  minority  of  eighty,  who  had  declared  against  the 
encroachments  and  irregular  title  of  the  Assembly, 
had  taken  the  oath  in  the  Tennis  Court  with  the 
rest.  Sunday  was  spent  by  the  people  in  haranguing 
and  hearing  harangues ;  but  towards  evening  patri- 
otism got  gay  and  danced.     In  the  palace  there 

*  Marquis  de  Ferrieret.  Damont  SBys  that,  when  the  new  of  the 
expulsion  of  thf*  National  Auembly  trom  the  SaUe  dea  Menu*  Plaiain. 
and  of  what  liad  passed  m  the  Jeu  de  Paume.  reached  Paris,  there  was 
a  terrible  commotion.  "  The  appearance  of  persecution  doubled  the 
interest  the  people  felt  for  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers.  All  Paris  was 
The  Palais  Royal,  the  great  centre  of  excitement,  was  ab- 


Menaccs  were  muttered :  tlie  heads  of  tlie  highest 

*    could 


ire  menaced.    In  that  troubled  horiion,  people  could 
not  see  things  as  they  really  were :  they  became  alarmed,  suspicious. 


dgiUted. 
solutely  frantic, 
porsonnges  were  i 

not  see  things  as  U., , — ^  »    ^    ^ 

inflammnble  j  and  nothing  that  the  king  or  ouurt  could  afterwards  do 
was  sufficient  to  remove  these  popular  feelings,  or  reestablish  confi- 
dence. Here  wai  the  true  begimmng  of  that  bumiag  fever  which  teae 
a/ierwards  kept  vp  hy  two  dauee  of  men— 1A0  factum  and  the  cow- 
ardly,'* 
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were  deputations  from  the  order  of  noblesse ;  dole- 
ful representations  from  some  of  the  very  men  who 
had  recommended  the  great  step  which  had  been 
taken ;  private  deliberations  in  the  deep  embrasures 
of  windows,  and  a  council  of  ministers  in  the  proper 
chamber.     Necker  recommended  a  middle  plan, 
which  was  not  adopted,  and  thereupon  resolved  not 
to  attend  the  king  to  the  StJance  Royale,  for  fear 
he  should  seem  to  give  his  high  sanction  to  arbi- 
trary measures  which  he  disapproved.     Nobody 
thought  of  proposing  a  great  and  bold  plan,  but 
little  ones — veiits  moyens — were  suggested  without 
number.     Nothing  was  determined,  except  that 
the  Stance  Royale  should  be  put  off  till  Tuesday, 
in  order  to  gain  one  day's  time  for  further  delibe- 
ration and  consultation.     The  king's  brother,  the 
Count  of  Artois,  thought  it  would  be  a  masterly 
stroke  to  shut  out  the  Assembly  from  the  Tennis 
Court,  whither  they  would  be  sure  to  repair  on  the 
Monday  morning,  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  there 
was  to  be  no  Sc^ance  that  day ;  and  he  sent  down 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  place  to  engage  it  for  all 
day  on  Monday,  "  as  he  and  the  princes  intended 
to  play  a  match ;"  and,  monstrous  to  relate,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Tennis  Court  was  so  little  of  a 
patriot  as  to  let  his  place  to  the  princes.*    Between 
Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning,  President 
Bailly  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by  a  herald  at 
arms,  and  his  evil  genius,  the  grand  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  who  brought  him  a  letter  signed  by 
the  king,  intimating  that  the  Stance  would  take 
place  on  Tuesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that 
the  great  hall,  or  Salle  de  Menus  Plaisirs,  would 
not  be  opened  till  then.     Bailly,  at  an  early  hour 
on  Monday  morning,  went  to  the  church  of  the 
RecoUets ;  but,  when  nearly  600  deputies  arrived, 
they  found  that  temple  too  narrow  to  contain  them. 
They  would  have  gone  back  to  the  Tennis  Court, 
for  the  clerical  deserters  might  meet  them  there  as 
^ell  as  in  any  other  place,  and  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room;  but  they  were  informed  by  the 
proprietor  that  their  royal  highnesses  were  to  play 
tennis,  and  that  consequently  he  could  not  accom- 
modate the  Tiers  Etat  that  day.f     The  National 
Assembly  knew  not  where  to  go ;  or,  giving  them- 
selves the  air  of  not  knowing,  and  wearing  discon- 
•olate  looks,  they  wandered  through  the  streets  of 
Versailles.    The  scene  was  dramatic;  the  effect 
more  than  galvanic.     It  was  liberty  seeking  a 
resting-place :  it  was  the  dove  from  the  ark.   Deep 
emotions — emotions  profondes — were  depicted  in 
the  countenances  and  gestures  of  the  spectators. 
At  last  somebody  bethought  himself  of  the  church 
of  St.  Ijouis,  and  thither  they  all  went.    They  took 
possession  of  the  body  of  the  church ;  and  pre- 
sently the  majority  of  the  deputies  of  the  clergy 
arrived,  and  took  possession  of  the  choir.     Bailly 
ordered  an  appel  nominal^  or  muster-roll,  to  be 
made ;  and  thereupon  the  priests  to  the  number  of 
148,  with  three  prelates  among  them — ^Talleyrand, 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienne — advanced  from  the  choir  to  the  nave; 

•  Muquia  de  Ferridres.  |  Ibid. 


and  the  Bishop  of  Chartres^  in  brief  words,  told 
the  Tiers  that  they,  the  majority  of  their  order, 
having  agreed  to  the  verification  in  common,  now 
claimed  their  places  in  the  Assembly.     The  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienne,  in  terms  equally  concise,  ex- 
pressed his  joy  at  this  union.    Then  nothing  was 
heard  but  blessings  and  praises,  and  nothing  was 
fteen  but  huggings  and  embracing^ — ^laj  patriots 
and  clerical  patriots  locked  in  each  other*s  arms, 
and  kissing  cheeks.    Some,  it  is  said,  wept  for  rery 
joy  at  the  spectacle,  which  was  declared   to  be 
touching  and  sublime.     Of  the  priests  who  thus 
joined  3ie  National  Assembly,  about  130  were  of 
the  unbeneficed  class — ^poor  cur^s  who  hitherto  had 
done  the  work  of  the  church,  and  been  deprived  of 
all  hope  of  its  prefermento.     When  the  first  lively 
emotions  were  over — ^when  the  Judas   kiss  had 
passed  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Church — 
president  Bailly  made  a  very  fine  oration,  in  which 
he  prognosticated  that  France  would  for  ever  bless 
this  memorable  day,  and  inscribe  the  names  of  all 
these  patriot  priests  in  her  proudest  annals.    After 
verifying  the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
clerical  deputies,  the  National  Assembly  adjourned 
till  Wednesday,  but  where  they  should  then  meet 
could  not  be  determined.    In  the  course  of  the  day 
the  president  was  informed  that  there  must  be  no 
debating  or  .haranguing  at  the  Sdance  Royale,*  and 
that  the  Tiers  Etat  must  enter  the  great  hall  by  a 
side  door,  the  grand  entrance  in  front  being  re- 
served for  the  two  superior  orders.  This  was  worm- 
wood to  Bailly  and  the  Tiers ;  and  they  rose  on 
Tuesday  morning,  the  23rd  of  June,  in  the  worst 
of  humours,  and  not  without  their  fears,  as  the 
streets  of  Versailles  seemed  to  abound  more  than 
usual  with  troops.     But  the  court  was  not  less 
soured  and  alarmed.     On  either  side  the  despera- 
tion of  cowardice  might  almost  at  any  moment 
have  hurried  on  the  terrible  crisis.     "  The  day  of 
the  S<;ance,"  says  Dumont,  "  I  went  to  the  palace 
to  see  the  magnificent  procession.    I  remember  yet 
the  hostile  and  triumphant  looks  of  many  of  the 
courtiers,  who  made  sure  of  victory.     I  saw  the 
king's  ministers  come  out :  they  tried  to  look  tran- 
quil, but  their  uneasiness  was  visible  in  spite  of 
their  efforts.     The  attitude  of  the  Count  d' Artois 
was  bold  and  proud ;  the  king  appeared  sadly  de- 
jected ;  the  crowd  was  immense,  and  the  silence 
profound.     When  the  king  entered  his  carriage 
there  was  a  roll  of  drums  and  a  flourish  of  military 
instruments,  but  no  plaudits  from  the  people — not 
a  single  Vive  le  Roi :  fear  alone  repressed  mar- 
murs.     All  the  royal  household — the  guards,  the 
officers,  the  cavalry — escorted  his  Majesty  to  the 
hall."t    As  for  the  Tiers  Etat,  when  they  arrived 
by  a  roundabout  road  at  their  side  door,  they  found 
it  closed  and  fast,  and  that  they  must  wait  outside 
in  a  shower  of  rain.     The  indignity  was  not  to  be 
borne.     Could  a  Nationtd  Assembly,  the  very  na- 

*  This  wu  not  in  conformity  witli.  Imt  direeUy  contnuy  to.  the 
old  forms  and  precedents  in  the  parlemena.  Wlien  there  was  lAt  de 
JMMtice  silence  iras  imposed,  but  in  Simce  RoyaU  debating  wasalloired 
after  the  king  and  his  minister  had  spoken* 
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tion  itself,  be  kept  waiting  in  the  rain  (without 
umbrellas)  for  a  mere  king,  and  a  set  of  vile  aris- 
tocrats?    They  looked  at  their  watches:  it  was 
past  ten  o'clock^  the  hour  appointed  by  the  king 
m  his  note  to  their  president.     Bailly  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  the  door  opened ;  but  not  yet  to 
admit  him.     Some   of  the  king's  body-guard—* 
guard  du  corp$ — stood  behind  the  threshold'  and 
coolly  told  him  that  CYerything  was  getting  ready 
in  the  hall,  that  he  would  soon  be  admitted  ;  and 
80  saying  they  shut  the  door  again  in  the  face  of 
the  president  and  the  whole  National  Assembly. 
Many  of  the  deputies  now  proposed   that  they 
should  assert  their  dignity  and  retire  without  caring 
anything  more  about  the  Sc^ance  Roy  ale.     Bailly 
knocked  at  the  door  louder  than  before,  and  de- 
manded to  speak  with  the  grand  master  of  the 
ceremonies — that  busy  and  unlucky  Marquis  du 
Br(lz($.     The  guard  du  corps  told  him  that  they 
did  not  know  where  du  Brilz^  was.     "  I  was  very 
uneasy,"  says  Bailly  in  his  own  Memoirs ;  "  I 
saw  that  it  was  possible,  and  even  natural,  that  the 
Commons,  wounded  in  their  feelings,  would  retire, 
0nd  then  the  king  must  be  exposed  to  an  insult, 
flnd  be  obliged  either  to  hold  the  StSance  in  their 
absence,  or  break  it  off  for  want  of  their  presence. 
The  intention  of  retreat  was  soon  manifested  in 
loud  cries :  the  Commons  were  determined  to  wait 
no  longer.     The  care  of  their  dignity  rested  with 
me ;  I  knocked  again  at  the  door ;  I  demanded  to 
speak  with  the  commanding  officer.     The  captain 
of  the  guards,  the  Duke  de  Guiche,  then  made  his 
appearance.     I  said  to  him,  *  Monsieur,  you  can 
go  into  the  interior  of  the  hall ;  I  beg  you  to  find 
out  the   grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  M.  du 
Br(!Z($,  and  acquaint  him  that  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  can  no  longer  remain  where  they 
are ;  that  they  will  wait  no  longer,  that  they  are 
g^ing  to  retire.'    The  next  minute  the  door  opened, 
and  the  deputies  were  permitted  to  enter  the  hall, 
where  they  saw  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy  already 
seated  and  in  order."    This  etiquette  and  precau- 
tion may  seem  to  the  last  degree  pitiful,  paltry, 
and  injudicious ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  what  the  court  feared 
would  really  have  happened — that,  if  the  Commons 
or  Tiers  had  been  admitted  earlier  or  at  the  same 
time  with  the  noblesse,  there  would  have  been  a 
fierce  quarrel  and  actual  combat  about  places.*  As 
it  was,  they  could  scarcely  control  their  passions — 
passions  more  violent  and  opposite  than  were  ever 
before  enclosed  within  four  walls.     When  they 
were  all  seated  the  king  appeared,  followed  by  his 
ministers ;  but  Necker  was  not  in  that  retinue ; 
his  scrupulosity  kept  him  away,  and  his  absence 
injured  the  king  by  augmenting  the  doubts  and 
fears  and  dark  suspicions  of  the  patriots.     From 
his  elevated  throne  Louis  addressed  the  whole  as- 
semblage.    His  voice  was  firm  enough,  but  his 
countenance   was  still  sad,   and  his  demeanour, 

•  •'  I  have  always  nnderttood."  say*  Bailly,  •*  that  they  kept  us 
waitioR  in  order  to  have  time  to  take  their  places  according  tu  their 
Tank*  fearing  that  we  the  Commons,  constituted  a  Nationu  Assem* 
bly,  would  claim  the  Ant  seats."*— AfAnotrer. 


never  graceful  or  dignified,  seemed  to  be  more  than 
ever  awkward,  embarrassed,  and  constrained.    He 
told  them  that  he  had  called  them  together  solely 
for  the  good  of  his  people ;  that  he  had  met  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  was  now  deeply  grieved 
that  his  and  the  nation's  hopes  should  be  disap- 
pointed by  their  dissensions.     **  I  owe  it,"  said 
he,  "  to  the  common  good  of  my  kingdom,  I  owe 
it  to  myself,  to  put  an  end  to  these  sad  divisions. 
It  is  in  this  resolution,  gentlemen,  it  is  as  the 
father  of  my  subjects,  as  the  defender  of  the  laws 
of  my  kingdom,  that  I  again  assemble  you  around 
me,  and  that  I  am  here  to  show  the  true  spirit  of 
those  laws,   and   put  down  all  attempts   against 
them."     When  he  had  done  speaking  the  keeper 
of  the  seals,  on  his  knee  before  the  king,  read  a 
royal  declaration,  annulling  the  votes  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  Tiers  Etat  passed  on  the  17th  of  June, 
and  everything  they  might  have  done  since  then, 
as  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  permitting  the  de- 
puties to  demand  a  new  verification,  exhorting  the  . 
three  orders  to  concord  and  agreement  in  order  to 
deliberate  on  affairs  of  general  u;ility,  and  esta- 
blishing sundry  rules  for  the  holding  of  the  present 
and  future  States  General.     This  declaration  being 
read,  Louis  spoke  again  to  affirm  that,  though  he 
laid  down  this  plan  and   these   rules,  he  would 
adopt  with  pleasure  any  others  that  might  be  pro- 
posed by  the  States  General  for  the  public  weal. 
"  I  may  say  without  flattering  myself,*'  he  added, 
"  that  never  did  king  so  much  for  any  nation. 
But  what  other  nation    can  have  deserved  it  all 
better  than  the  French  ?'*    The  keeper  of  the  seals 
then  read  another  paper,  called  "Declaration  of 
the  King's  intentions,"  and  consisting  of  five-and- 
thirty  articles,  each  recommending  or  prescribing 
the  removal  of  some  old  popular  grievances,  but 
not  one  of  them  containing  what  the  people  and 
their  deputies  now  most  eagerly  coveted,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  all  titles  and  distinctions,  the  abolition  of 
feudal  droits,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  monastic  orders,  and  the  confiscation  of 
all  church   property.     After  this   long   reading, 
which  vexed  and  wearied  all  the  Tiers,  who  loved 
giving  long  lectures  much  better  than   hearing 
them,  and  who  imagined  that  they  alone  ought  to 
redress  everything,  that  they  alone  had  the  neces- 
sary lights  of  political  philosophy,  and  the  neces- 
sary right  from  the  people,  the  king  said  or  read 
again, — for  his  speech,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ora- 
tions of  the  deputies,  was  wriUen  out  and  held  in 
his  hand ;  "  You  have  heard  my  wishes :  they  are 
conformable  to  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the 
public  good;  and  if  from  any  fatality,  and  con- 
trary to  my  hopes,  you  should  abandon  me  in  so 
laudable  an  enterprise,  alone  I  will  consider  my- 
self as  the  true  representative  of  my  people,  alone 
I  will  seek  their  happiness — {Seuljeferai  le  hien 
de  mes  peuples).     I  know  the  instructions  you 
have  received  from  your  constituents,  and  the  per- 
fect agreement  that  exists  between  the  views  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  and  my  own  inten- 
tions :  I  will  have  all  the  confidence  that  so  un- 
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common  a  harmony  ought  to  ohtain,  and  \vill  go 
forward  to  the  object  I  wish  to  arrive  at  with  the 
courage  and  firmness  such  confidence  should  in- 
spire. Reflect,  gentlemen,  that  none  of  your  plans, 
none  of  your  resolutions,  can  have  the  force  of 
laws  without  my  special  approbation.  I  am  the 
natural  guarantee  of  your  respective  rights,  and 
the  three  orders  of  the  States  may  rely  on  my  im- 
partiality. Any  display  of  mistrust  on  your  part 
would  be  manifestly  an  act  of  injustice  to  me.  It 
is  only  I,  as  yet,  who  have  done  everything  for  the 
public  weal;  and  it,  perhaps,  has  seldom  hap- 
pened that  the  only  ambition  of  a  sovereign  has 
been  to  obtain  of  his  subjects  agreement  among 
themselves  in  accepting  the  advantages  which  he 
ofPers  them.  /  order  you,  gentlemen,  to  separate 
immediately  ;  to  meet  again  to-morrow,  each  order 
in  its  separate  chamber,  and  to  recommence  your 
j)roceedings.  I  order  the  grand  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  prepare  your  halls  accordingly." 
Louis  then  rose  from  the  throne  and  quitted  the 
hall,  followed  by  the  order  of  noblesse  and  the 
minority  of  the  order  of  the  clergy.  The  Tiers 
remained  where  they  were ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  in  very  apparent  doubt  and  trepidation. 
It  is  otherwise  reported  by  the  regular  revolution 
historians,  but  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  deputies  were  in  a  very  great  fright  :♦  and 
it  appears  that  but  for  the  high  political  or  orator- 
courage  of  Mirabeau,  (who  in  other  circumstances 
and  attitudes  was  scarcely  a  man  of  courage,)  the 
game  would  have  been  given  up  as  lost.  They 
began  to  understand  the  consequences  of  the  votes 
and  resolutions  which  they  had  passed  with  so 
little  deliberation  or  thought;  they  felt  that  in 
making  themselves  a  National  Assembly  they  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  necessity  either  of 
conquering  royalty  or  being  conquered  by  it ;  they 
saw  that  they  must  retrace  their  steps  immediately, 
or  dash  forward  into  civil  war — and  the  army  not 
yet  won  over  to  their  cause,  no  plan  of  combat  yet 
laid  down !  They  sat  gazing  at  each  other  in  be- 
wilderment and  silence;  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken  until  the  master  of  the  ceremonies — that 
fatal  fimctionary — came  in  and  with  trepidation 
inquired  whether  they  had  not  heard  the  king's 
order  to  them  to  retire  ?  Then  Mirabeau  showed 
the  wild  boar's  head,  and  looking  at  the  young, 
slim,  dancing-master  figure  of  poor  du  Brez^ 
with  ineflfable  contempt,  roared  out,  "  Yes,  sir,  we 
have  heard  what  the  king  was  advised  to  say  ;  and 
you,  who  cannot  be  the  interpreter  of  his  orders 
to  the  States  General ;  you,  who  have  neither  place 
nor  right  of  speech  here ;  you  are  not  the  man  to 
remind  us  of  it.  Go  tell  your  master  that  we  are 
here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  nothing 
shall  send  us  hence  but  the  force  of  bayonets  !*'t 
The  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  looking  very 
small,  went  back  to  the  king.  Some  of  the  fiery 
noblesse  thought  that  a  company  of  grenadiers 

*  Dumont  nys  gently,  "  Od  dissimvla  no  peu  la  contternntitm  des 
communes  quan'd  lo  roi.  1a  noblesM>  ct  le  clcrj^e  se  fureitt  relires." 
•  t  TUienfc— Dumont., 


would  soon  clear  the  hall ;  but  Louis,  with  an  un- 
kingly  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  said,  "  Well,  if  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Tiers  will  not  come  out,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  them  where  they  are."  ♦ 
After  the  bold  war-cry  of  Mirabeau,  President 
Bailly  and  sundry  others  mustered  courage  and 
spoke  out.  Bailly  said  that  "  the  National  As- 
sembly could  not  receive  orders  from  any  one  on 
earth,"  and  Xbbtf  Sieyes  assured  them  that  **  they 
were  to-day  just  what  they  were  yesterday."  A 
circumstance  which  greatly  encouraged  them  was 
that  Necker  had  not  accompanied  the  king  to  this 
S«^ance  Royal e.  They  knew  that  his  popularity, 
which  had  been  waning,  would  be  wonderfully  in- 
creased by  his  absence;  they  thought  that  they 
could  hold  by  Necker  as  an  anchor  in  the  storm ; 
that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  make  him  for 
a  season  their  own  idol  as  well  as  the  idol  of  the 
nation,  and  make  use  of  his  name  and  credit  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  court.f  To  infant  powers  any 
alliance  is  important  and  encouraging.  The  chief 
leaders  of  the  National  Assembly  either  hated 
Necker  with  a  most  cordial  hatred,  or  despised  him 
as  a  formal  pedant ;  but  he  could  be  made  useful, 
and  that  was  enough.  Barnave  had  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  was  declaring  what  were  the  rights  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  what  the  duties  of  the 
king,  when  some  thirty  carpenters  entered  the  hall 
to  take  down  the  scaffoldings  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  Seance ;  and  some  officers  and  sol- 
diers showed  themselves  at  the  doors«  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  the  workmen  would  not  be  permitted  to 
be  molested  or  hindered.  The  carpenters,  therefore, 
began  to  hammer,  and  unscrew,  and  take  to  pieces, 
making,  it  is  supposed,  a  more  than  necessary 
noise  in  order  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  orators. 
But  the  National  Assembly,  who  had  not  quitted  the 
hall  for  a  king  and  a  grand  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, were  not  to  be  scared  away  by  carpenters. 
Before  they  broke  up  and  withdrew  they  decreed 
that  they  were,  and  would  continue  to  be,  nothing 
but  a  National  Assembly,  sitting  in  one  house  or 
chamber,  without  any  order  or  orders  above  them, 
or  separate  from  them ;  that  they  were  inviolate 
and  inviolable ;  and  they  denounced  as  infamous, 
traitorous  towards  the  nation,  and  guilty  of  a  capi- 
tal crime,  any  "  person,  body  corporate,  tribunal, 
court,  or  commission  that,  now  or  hereafter,  during 
the  present  session  or  after  it,"  should  **  dare  to 
pursue,  interrogate,  arrest  or  cause  to  be  arrested, 
detain  or  cause  to  be  detained,  on  whose  part  so- 
ever the  same  miglU  be  commanded,**  any  deputy 
or  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly. 

For  a  few  hours  the  noblesse  and  the  higher 
clergy,  who  had  driven  the  king  into  the  Seance 
Royale,  were  joyous  and  triumphant,  for  they  fiilly 
expected  that  the  vigorous  demonstration  would  be 
followed  up  by  vigorous  deeds,  and  that  the  Tiers 

*  Marquis  de  Ferrifres. 

i  Daraont.  If  we  are  to  take  the  testimony  of  Qui  plain-speaking 
Genevese  against  that  of  many  others,  Necker's  staying  away  ttonx 
the  Seance  was,  after  all,  more  than  half  accidental,  and  by  no'meaos 
the  result  of  any  fixed  determination  to  mark  liis  disapprobation  of 
the  proceeding. 
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would  not  dare  to  face  royalty  backed  by  the  nobles 
and  prelates  of  the  land,  by  parks  of  artillery  and 
the  army.     But  Mirabeau,  reviewing  at  night  all 
the  events  of  that  critical  day,  said  to  his  friend 
Dumont,  **  This  is  the  way  kings  are  led  to  the  scaf- 
fold."  Necker  was  once  more  extolled  to  the  third 
heavens ;  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  his  carriage 
windows  smashed,  and  owed  his  life  to  good  horses 
and   bold  drivers ;    every  aristocrat,   bishop,  or 
priest  that  had  applauded  the  king,  and  opposed 
the  National  Assembly,  was  held  up  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country ;  the  king's  brother,  the  Count  d*Ar- 
tois,  was  proclaimed  to  be  unworthy  of  breathing 
the  free  air  of  France ;  and  fresh  reproaches  and 
criminations,  horrible,  unnatural,  utterly  incredible 
except  to  madmen  in  a  paroxysm  of  their  disorder, 
were  heaped  upon  the  queen.    The  French  people, 
or  the  vast  mass  of  them,  were  assuredly  ripe  and 
ready  for  anything ;  yet  this  agitation  was  not  al- 
together spontaneous.     There  were  prompters  be- 
hind the 'scenes;    there  were  paid  libellists  and 
haranguers ;  there  were  clubs  that  had  their  agents 
at  Versailles  as  in  Paris ;  there  were  regularly  or- 
ganised committees  of  insurrection ;  and  a  thou- 
sand secret  wheels  were  set  in  motion  by  unseen 
and   still  in  part  unknown  hands.     The  Breton 
Club,  which  Lafayette  had  so  materially  contributed 
to  form,  received  their  impulse  directly  from  the 
minority  of  the  noblesse  order  (including  Lafayette 
himself  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans),  and  communi- 
cated that  impulse  to  other  bodies  of  men.     "  We 
shall  never,"  says  Dumont,  "  have  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  revolution  until  some  man  of  this  party 
shall  give  his  memoirs  veraciously. "  Sopne  of  the 
consultations  that  took  place  between  this  Breton 
Club  and  the  nobles  of  the  liberal  party  were  too 
much  even  for  Sieyes,  full  as  he  was  of  the  revolu- 
tionary logic.     Coming  from  one  of  their  concili- 
abula  the  abbe  philosophe  exclaimed,  *'  I  will  go 
no  more  among  those  men  :  theirs  are  cavern  po- 
litics ;  they  propose  crimes  as  expedients !  "*  We 
do  not  believe — whatever  Orleans  and  others  may 
have  done — that  Lafayette  either  proposed  or  ap- 
proved any  of  these  internal  projects ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  they  could   have  been 
unknown  to  him ;  and  yet  this  wearisome  prattler 
about  honour,  morality,  and  strict  virtue  continued 
to  be  connected  with  the  Breton  Club !     An  old 
American  friend  represents  him  as  being  perpetu- 
ally surrounded  by  immoral  and  dangerous  men — 
as  having  no  time  for  thinking — as  having  no  fixed 
plan.t  The  money  employed  came  in  part,  perhaps, 

*  DumoQt,  who  heard  the  words  at  the  moment  from  Sicyes'i  own 
Upn. 

f  Oouvemenr  Morris.  This  moderate  man.  who  reTered  and 
Teally  understood  (which  Lafayette  did  not)  the  fioUtical  principles 
of  Washini;;ton,  relates  a  conversation  he  lud  with  lAfuyette  the 
vi-ry  eTening  of  the  day  of  the  Seaui:e  Roynle,  at  a  dinner-party  in 
VersniUes.  "  At  dinner,"  he  says,  "  I  sit  next  to  M.  de  Lafayette, 
who  tells  me  that  I  injure  the  cause,  for  that  my  gentintenU  are  conti- 
nually quoted  against  the  good  ftartg.  I  seire  this  opportanitv  to  tell 
him  that  /  am  opposed  to  democractf  from  regard  to  liberty.  That  1  see 
they  are  going  headlong  to  destmetton,  and  wonld  fain  stop  them  if  I 
could.  Tliat  their  views  reipectiug  thii  nation  are  totally  iwonsittent 
with  the  materials  of  Vfhieh  it  is  eamposed;  and  tliat  the  worst  thing 
which  cnmld  happen  to  them  would  be  to  grant  their  wishes.  He  tells 
-  me.  that  he  is  sensible  that  his  party  are  mad,  and  tells  them  so ;  but  is 
not  the  less  determined  to  die  with  them.**    [He  did  not  die ;  he  fled 


but  certainly  not  entirely,  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  is  represented  lying  in  the  Palais  Royal  at 
Paris,  like  a  bloated  spider  in  the  midst  of  its 
entrapping  web:  for  the  Palais  Royal,  now  his 
ordinary  residence,  was  filled  and  crowded  by 
haranguers,  plot-makers,  journalists,  and  the 
fiercest  of  the  demagogues.  "  But,'*  says  Dumont, 
*•  those  who  would  attribute  the  revolution  solely 
to  secret  plotters  and  conspirators  commit  a  great 
mistake.  It  was  not  these  men  who  created  the 
general  turn  and  disposition  for  revolt ;  they  found 
it  existing  in  the  French  peop^le,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  it,  and  in  some  instances  directed  it : 
but  it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  conspirators 
could  give  so  vast,  so  sudden,  and  so  irresistible  an 
impulse  to  the  people.  All  Paris  was  tossed  and 
agitated.  The  coolest  heads  partook  in  the  pas- 
sion of  the  moment :  the  entire  mass  was  heated. 
A  cry  in  the  Palais  Royal,  an  accidental  motion,  a 
nothing,  might  at  any  moment  bring  on  a  universal 
commotion.  In  this  state  of  things  tumults  pro- 
duced tumults ;  it  was  the  malady  of  the  evening 
aggravated  in  the  morning.'' 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Jime"  the  Tieni 
went  down  to  the  great  hall  expecting  to  find  it 
surrounded  by  troops  and  artillery ;  but  there  was 
not  a  single  company  or  cannon  near  the  place, 
and  accordingly  they  entered  and  took  their  seats 
undisturbed  except  by  the  carpenters,  who  had  not 
yet  finished  their  work.  They  confirmed  all  their 
previous  decrees,  and  again  invited  or  summoned 
all  the  noblesse  and  all  the  clergy  to  join  them. 
The  majority  of  the  clergy,  who  had  kissed  and 
embraced  them  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  at  once 
took  their  seats  in  contempt  of  the  royal  command. 
The  minority  of  the  same  order  kept  to  their 
separate  chamber  a  few  hours  longer ;  but  then, 
at  the  entreaty,  it  is  said,  of  the  court,  they  too  re- 
solved to  join[  and  almost  by  bodily  force  they  car- 
ried with  them  or  dragged  after  them  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  had 
made  a  last  desperate  struggle  for  the  privileges  of 

— ^fled  in  mostdisfpraceful  plightr^md,  more  than  forty  years  af^er  the 
guillotine  had  disposed  of  his  T»rty.  he  was  alive  and  well,  and  with 
a  vanity  as  lirelv  as  ever.]  *'  I  tell  him  that  I  think  it  would  his 
qmte  as' well  to  bring  them  to  their  tenses,  and  live  with  them.  He  says 
that  he  is  determined  to  resign  his  seat,  which  step  I  approve  of." 
[He  did  not  resign  it,  but  joined  the  Tiers  Etat  as  a  national  conven- 
tion.} "  Bt^fbrc  we  part  I  take  an  opportunity  to  tell  him,  that,  if  the 
Tiers  are  now  very  moderate,  they  will  probably  succeed;  but.  if  vio- 
lent, must  ineviUhXy  tsAW—Dtary,  in  lA/e  by  Jared  Sparks.  Morris 
Sive  a  creat  deal  more  good  advice  of  the  same  kind,  but  it  was  all 
rown  away ;  and  it  seems  to  have  become  a  fashion  with  Lafayette 
and  his  liberal  friends  to  laugh  at  the  prejudloe  and  iUiberallty  of 
this  American,  whose  notions  were  so  opposite  to  many  of  those  en- 
tertained  by  JefTerion.  It  is  amusing  to  find  a  bourgeois  of  New 
York,  and  one  who  had  materially  helped  to  make  a  revolution  and 
a  republic,  hotly  disputing  with  maruuiies,  duties,  princes,  on  the 
preferaT)Ieness-^t  least  for  France — of  a  constitutional  monarchy ; 
contending  for  subordination,  and  for  checks  on  the  democracy ;  stre- 
nuously recommendint;  a  house  of  peers  or  an  upper  chamber  of 
some  sort;  and  declaring,  over  and  over  again,  to  impatient  and  in- 
credulous listeners,  that  if  they  pared  down  the  roval  prerogative  to 
nothing,  and  submitted  to  the  usurpations  of  the  National  Assembly 
sitting  as  one  Chamber  or  House,  there  would  be  no  safety  for  men's 
lives  and  property,  no  liberty,  but  a  sanguinary  anarchy  far  worse 
than  the  old  despotism.  Morris's  diary  fully  establishes  a  fact,  of 
which  we  never  had  a  doubt :  it  proves  that  Lafayette  himaelf  was 
insincere  and  duplex— that  while  he  wtis  professing  an  attachment  to 
constitutional  monarchy  he  really  preferred  a  republic. 

Jefferson's  advice  wns  of  a  verydiiferent  kind;  but  he.  too,  recom- 
mended placing  the  privileged  classes  together  in  one  hoiise.  and  the 
unprivileged  in  another,  showing  that,  "for  good  legislation,  two 
houses  ore  ueceaaaiy. "^Professor  Tudter,  L</e  o/J^rsim. 
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the  order.  On  the  same  day  the  Count  of  Gler- 
mont-Tonnerre  moved  that  the  nobles  should  all 
unite  with  the  commons ;  and  he  was  seconded  by 
Lally  Tollendal,  who  hereby  renounced  for  the 
moment  all  hopes  of  a  House  of  Peers.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  supported  the  proposition,  although 
he  had  pledged  his  word  to  Polignac  the  even- 
ing before  not  to  do  so.  Lafayette,  with  all  his 
party,  voted  for  the  motion ;  but  it  was  rejected  by 
an  immense  majority.  D'Esprc^mc^nil,  the  great 
thunder-maker  of  the  parlement,  now  thundered 
at  the  Tiers ;  he  proposed  declaring  them  guilty 
of  treason,  and  prosecuting  them  by  the  law-officers 
of  the  crown:  this  motion  was  rejected  in  the 
midst  of  a  deafening  tumult;  yet  the  majority 
determined  to  remain  where  they  were.  Upon 
this  the  minority,  47  in  number,  headed  by 
Orleans  and  Clermont-Tonnerre,  went  into  the 
great  hall  and  were  received  with'  tremendous 
applause.  "  We  yield  to  our  conscience,"  said 
Clermont-Tonnerre ;  "  but  it  is  with  grief  that  we 
have  separated  from  our  brethren.  We  come  to 
concur  in  the  work  of  public  regeneration."  Here 
there  were  fresh  acclamations ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  the  noble  deputies  took  their  seats  among 
the  commons.  Every  day  brought  some  few  de- 
serters from  the  noblesse  majority,  and  some  con- 
gratulatory addresses  to  the  brave  Tiers  Etat,  the 
unflinching  National  Assembly,  from  cities,  towns, 
and  districts.  None  were  refused:  even  an 
address  got  up  by  the  lawless  rabble  in  the  Palais 
Royal  was  received  with  all  honours.  The  depu- 
tations that  brought  up  these  addresses  were 
flattered  and  feasted  in  clubs,  in  private  houses,  and 
were  sent  back  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
the  hour  was  fast  approaching  when  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  cause  of  liberty  would  require 
every  man  of  the  people  to  be  up  and  doing. 
Sieyes,  moreover,  had  organised  a  complicated 
6}'stem  of  committees  of  correspondence,  and  of 
many  other  committees  besides;  and  by  this 
means  every  populous  corner  of  France  was  inun- 
dated with  journals,  pamphlets,  and  treatises,  all 
running  one  way;  for  in  these  days  of  liberty  the 
man  or  writer  that  advocated  moderate  principles 
was  denounced  as  an  aristocrat  and  a  traitor,  and 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  murder  or  proscription. 
Grenoble,  Marseilles,  were  already  armed  to  the 
teeth.  Even  in  the  town  of  Versailles,  under  the 
very  windows  of  the  palace,  the  people  were  com- 
mitting terrible  riots,  and  crying  death  to  the 
aristocrats.  In  several  instances  the  servants  of 
the  court,  with  the  royal  livery  on  their  backs,  were 
knocked  down  in  the  streets  and  trampled  under 
foot.  The  king,  fearing  nothing  less  than  a 
general  insurrection,  implored  the  majority  of  the 
noblesse  to  give  up  a  useless  and  dangerous  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  Tiers,  and  to  unite  them- 
selves in  the  great  hall  as  the  whole  order  of  the 
clergy  now  had  done ;  and  on  the  27th  of  June  all 
the  nobles  that  remained  in  the  separate  chamber 
repaired  to  the  great  hall,  where  their  president,  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  announced  to  the  Tiers  that 


they  had  come  to  give  to  the  king  a  mark  of 
respect,  and  to  the  nation  a  proof  of  their  pa- 
triotism. "  The  family  is  now  complete,"  replied 
President  Bailly ;  "  we  may  now  occupy  ourselves 
without  interruption  on  the  regeneration  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  happiness  of  the  people."  The 
nobles,  however,  showed  that  they  had  not  come 
there  of  their  own  free  will,  and  tliat  they  had  still 
a  reluctance  to  being  intermixed  and  confounded 
with  the  commoners.  For  some  time  they  would 
not  be  seated;  and  it  was  considered  a  signal 
triumph  for  the  Tiers  when  Bailly  induced  them 
to  sit.  They  proposed  that  a  new  president  should 
now  be  elected  by  the  three  orders ;  but  this  was 
contemptuously  rejected,  and  Bailly  kept  his  sest 
and  looked  proudly  down  upon  princes  and  dukes, 
archbishops  and  bishops — the  heads  of  the  nobility 
and  of  the  hierarchy  of  France.  They  had,  ii|deed, 
not  the  most  remote  chance  either  of  carrying  any 
measure  or  of  hindering  any  vote  in  this  assembly. 
The  united  numbers  of  the  two  orders  only 
equalled  that  of  the  Tiers ;  from  the  noblesse  a 
minority  of  about  fifty  were  pledged  to  the  revolu- 
tion ;  the  majority  of  the  clergy  were  in  the  same 
predicament;  and  of  the  Tiers  not  above  eighty 
had  ever  ventured  to  oppose  the  impatient  and 
intolerant  will  of  their  majority.  Supposing  a 
strict  union  between  the  high  noblesse  and  the 
high  clergy,  they  must  be  constantly  out-yoted  on 
a  division  by  about  770  to  350.  It  was  difficult 
to  resign  oneself  to  such  a  gigantic  master  and 
tyrant.  The  pretension  was  once  more  advanced 
that,  though  they  sat  together,  they  ought  to  vote  not 
by  head  but  by  order.  This  beine  rejected  by 
acclamation — a  loud  and  terrible  argument,  for  the 
galleries,  as  usual,  all  joined  in  it — the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Rochefoucault  protested  in  the 
name  of  the  minority  of  his  order,  and  assured  the 
Tiers  that  he  had  only  joined  them  to  deliberate  on 
general  objects,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
the  clergy  preserved  its  right  of  forming  an  order. 
The  liberal  Archbishop  of  Vienna  reminded  Roche- 
foucault that  he  was  in  a  minority  even  in  his  own 
order,  and  that  therefore  he  had  no  right  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  that  order.  Mirabeau  fell  upon 
the  cardinal  still  more  fiercely,  telling  him  that  he 
must  not  protest  in  that  Assembly  against  the 
Assembly;  that  he  must  either  acknowledge  its 
sovereignty  or  depart  out  of  it.  In  this  humour 
this  nondescript  assemblage  of  men  began  to  con- 
coct a  constitution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  collected  a  con- 
siderable army  round  about  Versailles.  The 
royalists  said,  with  some  reason,  that  this  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  king  and  his 
family ;  the  patriots  said,  and  not  without  reason 
either,  that  it  was  intended  to  strangle  liberty. 
On  the  30th  of  June  a  little  event  in  Paris  tended 
to  shake  the  confidence  which  the  court  might 
have  in  the  army ;  and,  that  confidence  once  gone, 
all  must  be  given  up  as  lost.  The  regiment  of 
French  guards,  who  had  fired  with  stich  murder^ 
ous  effect  on  the  people  in  the  Reveillon  riot,  were 
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now  considerably  changed  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances easy  to  be  understood.  They  had  lost 
their  old  colonel  (Abiron)  by  death,  and  their  new 
colonel  was  a  disciplinarian  and  very  unpopular. 
All  classes  of  Parisians  had  been  for  some  time 
past  fomenting  the  ill  humour  of  the  soldiers,  and 
labouring  to  instil  patriotic  sentiments  into  them. 
A  certain  Marquis  de  Valady,  who  had  formerly 
beea  an  officer  in  the  regiment,  but  who  had 
quitted  it  or  been  driven  out  of  it,  to  become,  first 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  then  a  patriot  of 
the  maddest  kind,  had  been  going  from  barrack  to 
barrack  in  order  to  enlighten  the  soldiers  on  the 
subject  of  their  duty  to  liberty  and  their  country ; 
and  his  private  lectures  and  the  things  in  print 
that  he  left  among  the  men  produced  their  efiect. 
Similar  means  were  employed  more  or  less  openly 
wherever  there  were  troops.  But  the  disciplinarian 
colondl  of  these  French  guards  in  Paris  no  sooner 
discovered  that  his  soldiers  were  becoming  political 
philosophers  than  he  confined  them  to  their  bar- 
racks, and  strictly  forbade  any  visits  from  the  city. 
This  was  on  the  20th  of  June,  three  days  before 
the  Seance  Royale.  On  the  25th  of  June  the  men 
broke  out  of  their  barracks  and  ran  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  shouting  "Vive  le  Tiers  Etat!'*  This 
was  repeated  on  the  26th,  all  Paris  a])plauding 
and  caressing  them.  In  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal  they  received  not  only  refreshments  but  also 
money ;  and  there  they  heard  patriots  mounted  on 
tables  and  stools  preaching  a  crusade  against  all 
aristocrats ;  and  there  they  were  asked,  as  they  had 
often  been  asked  before,  whether  they  would  ever 
again  wet  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their 
countr5men,  fellow-citizens,  friends,  brothers; 
and  there  the  soldiers  shouted  "  Vive  la  Nation !" 
It  was  quite  clear  that  these  French  guards  would 
never  more  jmll  a  trigger  against  the  people  of 
Paris ;  and  that  the  courage  of  the  people  of  Paris 
must  expand  with  this  conviction.  At  six  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  when  the  Palais  Royal 
was  crowded  to  excess,  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  was  produced  and  read.  The 
contents  were  short  and  simple:  eleven  soldiers 
of  the  French  guard  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Abbaye  prison  for  having  refused  to  turn  their 
arms  against  their  fellow-citizens.  Ten  thousand 
throats — such  is  the  estimated  number  of  these 
Palais  Royal  evening  assemblies  —  roared  out 
"To  the  Abbaye!  to  the  Abbaye!"  and  in  a 
minute  thousands  were  running  towards  the  prison 
to  liberate  the  patriotic  soldiers.  The  outer  gate, 
the  inner  gate,  were  burst  open,  the  guards  were 
liberated,  and,  with  huggings  and  kissings,  and 
exclamations  peculiar  to  this  nation,  they  were 
carried  in  triumph  from  the  Abbaye  to  the  Palais 
Royal.  Some  hussars  and  a  company  of  dragoons 
were  sent  to  stop  this  disorder;  but  the  men  put 
their  sabres  in  the  scabbard  in  order  to  take  the 
wine  that  was  offered  them  by  the  people;  and 
they  drank  a  health  to  the  king  and  prosperity  to 
the  nation.     "  The  arm  of  power  was  paralysed.*'* 
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Paralysed  indeed !  The  liberated  guardsmen  were, 
comfortably  lodged  and  had  a  good  supper  in  an 
hotel  close  by  the  Palais  Royal,  where  their  colonel 
could  not  dare  to  touch  them.  On  that  same 
night  nothing  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  Vereailles 
but  men  running  with  torches.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  deputation  from  tlie  Palais 
Royal  mob  arrived  in  that  town  to  present  to  the 
president  of  the  National  Assembly  a  representa- 
tion or  petition  in  favour  of  the  liberated  soldiers. 
The  paper  was  well  enough  written  to  have  formed 
a  speech  for  one  of  the  deputies.  There  were  good 
and  quick  penmen  mixed  with  the  rabble  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  Bailly,  after  showing  the  letter  to 
Necker,  who  represented  the  danger  there  would 
be  in  authorising  the  ])eople  to  commit  such  acts, 
carried  it  to  the  National  Assembly,  situated  as 
they  were,  with  an  army  gathering  around  them, 
and  with  menaces  or  reports  of  menaces  from  the 
court  and  furious  aristocracy.  The  great  majority 
of  that  Assembly  must  have  been  cheered  and 
delighted  by  the  whole  occurrence;  perhaps  not  a 
few  of  them  had  helped  to  make  the  event  which 
they  were  now  to  debate  upon ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  save  appearances,  and  therefore,  though 
they  received  the  petition,  they  voted  and  solemnly 
decreed  that  they  would  not  receive  the  twenty 
deputies  who  had  brought  it,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
found  very  good  accommodation,  with  sympathy 
and  honour,  among  the  thousands  that  crowded 
the  galleries.  The  National  Assembly  debated 
for  four  hours  on  the  subject ;  but  then  they  astreed 
— ^that  is  to  say  the  majority  agreed — in  a  shuffling, 
equivocating  resolution,  and  in  appointing  a  com- 
mittee or  deputation  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and 
implore  his  royal  clemency  to  grant  a  pardon  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  guards  and  all  who  had  offended. 
The  king,  apparently  without  an  effort  or  a  remark, 
granted  a  full  pardon;  and  the  patriot  soldiers, 
enriched  by  a  subscription  made  for  them  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  were  sent  back  to  the  Abbaye,  for 
one  night,  to  save  appearances,  nnd  then  liberated. 
Appearances  were  now  all  that  could  be  saved.* 

Shuddering  at  the  idea  of  shedding  blood,  and  yet 
convinced  that  blood  must  be  shed,  all  the  hopes 
of  Louis  seemed  now  to  centre  in  the  Marshal 
Duke  de  Broglie,  a  decided  royalist  and  a  brave 
veteran,  recently  appointed  to  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  army.  Broglie,  judging  of  soldiers  by 
the  old  rules,  assured  the  court  that  the  army  might 
be  depended  upon,  and  that  a  little  grape-shot 
would  bring  the  people  to  their  senses.  He  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Versailles  with  a  most  nume- 
rous and  brilliant  eiatf,  and  he  soon  gave  to  that 
town  all  the  appearance  of  a  place  cParmes.  Ar- 
tillery was  collected,  and  some  of  it,  it  is  said, 
so  disposed  in  the  Queen's  Mews  as  to  appear 
pointed  at  the  great  hall — no  longer  the  hall  of 

*  Thiers,  who,  since  writing  his  history,  has  been  a  prime  minister 
in  France,  relates  this  whole  story  in  a  way  admirably  calculated  to 
encourage  mutiny  and  revolt,  and  praises  the  conduct  of  the  National 
Assembly  as  moder.-ite,  wi«c,  and  patriotic.  But  thu  wisdom  and 
patriotism  could  not  fail  of  deluging  Fnioce  with  blood.  He  calls  thu 
common  coldieis  the  Tien  Etat  r/the  army  I 
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•pleasures— wherein  the  National  Astembly  con- 
tinued to  sit,  mailing  a  constitution.  Other  guns 
were  put  in  battery  by  the  bridge  of  Sevres  to 
command  the  road  leading  from  Paris  to  Ver- 
sailles ;  troops,  chiefly  foreigners  in  the  pay  of 
France,  were  quartered  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital ;  and  trenches  were  begun, 
or  traced  out,  even  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
which  almost  overhang  the  city.  Native-bora 
French  troops  were  cantoned  in'St.  Germain,  Cha- 
renton,  St.  Cloud,  and  other  places.  The  whole 
force  was  popularly  estimated  at  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  probably  amounted  to  about  that  num- 
ber. As  soon  as  the  army  was  collected  some 
of  the  moat  fiery  of  the  old  aristocrats  recom- 
mended the  king,  who  was  not  yet  bound  by  any 
constitutional  oath,  to  make  a  coup  d'etat  by  dis- 
persing the  Assembly  and  sending  some  of  its 
most  popular  members  into  state  prisons;  but 
Louis  was  not  bold  enough  for  such  a  step,  and 
Necker,  with  others  of  his  advisers,  represented 
that,  if  the  States  General  should  be  dissolved  in 
this  manner,  there  would  not  only  be  no  hope  of 
settling  the  enormous  debts  of  government,  but  no 
possibility  of  levying  taxes  and  duties  for  the 
future.  At  the  same  time  other  men  of  rank,  vho 
entertained  liberal  principles,  assured  the  king 
that  all  would  work  itself  right  at  last, — that  the 
over- excitement  would  subside,  and  that  he  would 
be  made  the  happiest  of  sovereigns  under  an  ex- 
cellent constitution.  In  this  manner  the  troops 
were  left  in  inaction —in  the  surest  condition  for 
efttching  the  endemic  disorder  of  Paris,  or  the  epi- 
demic which  was  common  to  France.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly,  whose  harangues  were  printed 
and  distributed  with  astonishing  rapidity,  gradually 
accustomed  themselves  to  sights  which  had  at  first 
filled  them  with  dismay,  and  Mirabeau  daringly 
declaimed  against  this  army  and  all  attempts  at 
overawing  or  coercing  the  Assembly.  "Every 
day,"  said  he,  **  more  and  more  troops  advance ;  all 
our  roads  are  intercepted;  our  bridges  and  our 
promenades  are  turned  into  military  posts ;  we  see 
more  soldiers  gathering  around  us,  to  threaten  us, 
than  would  probably  be  collected  to  oppose  a 
foreign  invasion,  and  ten  times  more  than  would 
have  sufficed  to  succour  those  martyrs  of  liberty, 
the  Dutch,  or  to  preserve  that  alliance  with  Hol- 
land which  had  been  so  dearly  purchased  and  was 
so  shamefully  lost."*  Mirabeau  heaped  reproaches 
upon  the  king's  ministers,  but  spared  the  king, 
and  even  eulogised  his  virtues.  He  suspended  the 
work  of  constitution-making,  and  proposed  a  mo- 
tion for  petitioning  or  demanding  from  the  king  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  this  army,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  militia  or  burgher  guard.f     The  speech 

*  If  the  democratic  party  in  HoUand  had  been  reduced  by  PruKian 
arms  and  English  alliances,  thoie  nearer  neighbouni  of  the  French, 
the  Belgians,  were  at  this  moment  in  a  very  cooioling  attitude  of  re- 
sistance. Tlic  render  should  compare  the  events  and  dates  of  their 
insurrection  with  the  events  and  dates  of  the  revolution  in  France 
this  year.    There  was  a  mutaal  action  and  reaction. 

•f  Ybe  plan  of  this  militia  originated  with  Damont,  and  his  friend 
and  comnatriot  Duroverai,  who,  between  them,  not  only  made  plans 
for  him,  out  at  this  time  composed  nearly  all  Mlrabcau*s  orations. 
The  two  Goaeveaa  thought  it  might  be  posslblo  to  organise  a  burgher 


he  delivered  on  this  occasion,  and  which  had  been 
composed  for  him  by  Dumont,  was  greatly  ad- 
mired ;  but  the  Asseipbly  would  not  i^ree  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  scheme.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  an  address  simply  demanding 
the  sending  back  of  the  troops  (le  renvoi  des 
troupes).  The  committee  appointed  Mirabeau  to 
draw  up  the  address;  Mirabeau  employed  the  pen 
of  Dumont,  and  Dumont's  paper  was  enthusi- 
astically adopted  and  cheered— of  course  as  the 
production  of  Mirabeau.  It  was  in  good  part 
nothing  but  a  eulogy  of  the  king,  and  a  eulogy  of 
the  patriotic  loyalty  of  the  Assembly  and  the  nation. 
It  assured  Louis  that  he  had  notching  to  fear  from 
the  generous  and  kind-hearted  French  people,  who 
loved  him,  and  blessed  Heaven  for  giving  them  so 
loving  a  sovereign!  It  was,  in  the  taste  of  the 
people,  very  rhetorical.  The  conclusiq^  of  it  was : 
I*  Sire,  we  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  country, 
in  the  name  of  your  own  happiness  and  glory,  send 
back  your  soldiers  to  the  posts  from  which  your 
advisers  have  drawn  them ;  send  back  that  anil- 
lery  to  cover  your  frontiers ;  above  all,  send  back 
those  foreign  troops,  the  allies  of  the  nation,  whom 
we  pay  to  defend,  and  not  to  trouble,  our  domestic 
homes.  Your  majesty  has  no  need  of  them.  Ah ! 
why  should  a  monarch,  adored  by  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  French,  seek  to  surround  his  throne,  at  a 
great  expense,  with  a  few  thousand  strangers? 
Sire,  in  the  midst  of  your  children,  be  guarded 
only  by  their  love."  But  there  were  passages  in 
the  address  containing  arguments,  and  a  terrible 
logic.  The  king,  for  example,  was  told  that  this 
very  army,  brought  so  near  the  centre  of  discussion, 
and  participating  in  the  passions  and  interests  of 
the  people,  might  forget  that  an  artificial  engage- 
ment had  made  them  soldiers,  to  remember  that 
nature  had  made  them  men ;  that  there  was  a  con- 
tagion in  all  passionate  movements ;  that,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  were  but  men ;  that  the  fear  of 
appearing  feeble  might  possibly  carry  them  be- 
yond their  object ;  and,  finally,  that  though  they 
might  do  too  much  under  certain  circumstances, 
they  were  determined  under  no  circumstances  to 
do  too  little,  but  go  straightforward  in  the  work  of 
regeneration,  in  spite  of  snares,  plots,  perils,  or  any 
other  difficulty.  When  the  address  was  presented, 
Louis,  with  pardonable  insincerity,  declared  that 
the  army  had  only  been  collected  to  maintain  public 
tranquillity,  and  protect  the  National  Assembly. 
He  offered  to  send  away  the  troops  to  Soissons  or 
to  Noyon,  and  spoke  of  going  himself  to  Com- 
pi^gne.*    The  Assembly  were  greatly  dissatisfied 

or  national  guard,  resombling  the  militia  which  they  hod  seen  work- 
ing so  quietW  and  so  well  in  England ;  and  they  prqpoeed  that  tlir 
k ing  should  have  the  nomination  of  all  the  oflSeers.  Foreseeing  tm  a 
certainty  that  the  iieople  would  arm  themselves.  audaincer«ly  wi^ins 
to  prevent  anarchy,  thev  thought  tluit,  if  the  king  could  be  pat  at  the 
head  of  this  new  lorce,  he  might 'preserve  his  proper  share  of  antho- 
ritv;  and  tliat  a  militia  might  be  so  f^med  as  to  serve  Uie  cause  of 
order  and  moderation,  without  injuring  the  esnsa  of  liberty— pi«vent 
or  check  the  growing  spirit  of  insurrection,  without  causing  jealoosv 
or  alarm  to  the  liberal  party.  The  scheme,  like  several  odurs  whicii 
originated  in  the  same  quarter,  was  well  meant;  but  it  ouy  he 
doubted  whether  there  were  materials  in  France  for  constituting  sach 
a  militia  and  such  a  safeguard. 

*  Compiegne.  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Aisne  and  Oise. 
is  about  ufty  Euglish  milet  from  Paria.    Beyond  the  river  Oiso  lav  a 
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-with  this  answer,  and  did  not  relish  the  notion  of 
the  king's  removing  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital  to  place  himself  between  two  armies. 
[Another  man  than  Louis  would  have  gone  to 
Compi^gne  without  intimating  his  intention;  and, 
if  he  had  gone,  the  Assembly  must  have  followed 
him  thither.  The  final  result  of  all  might  have 
been  the  same,  but  the  movement  would  have  given 
him  one  chance  the  more.]  Count  de  Crillon, 
though  attached  to  the  liberal  party,  thought  that  the 
word  of  the  king,  an  honest  man,  ought  to  be  relied 
upon.  "  The  word  of  an  honest  king,"  replied 
Mirabeau,  **  is  a  bad  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of 
his  ministers.  Our  blind  confidence  in  our  kings 
has  ruined  us.  We  have  demanded  the  retreat  of 
these  troops — ^not  to  fly  before  them, — and  we  must 
insist  upon  it  without  intermission."  All  this  time 
Necker  was  dreaming  over^  project  for  establishing 
the  British  constitution  in  France,  with  some  modi* 
fications,  rendered  necessary  by  the  diflference  of 
situation,  national  character,  and  the  very  different 
natures  of  the  aristocracies  of  the  two  countries. 
His  doing  nothing  had  procured  him  more  applause 
than  he  could  have  obtained  by  doing  everything ; 
his  not  going  with  the  king  to  the  St^ance  Royale 
had  made  him  again  the  minister  of  the  people ; 
and  his  name,  with  that  affix  to  it,  was  shouted  in 
Versailles  and  Paris  from  morning  till  night. 
When  the  queen  showed  herself  at  the  balcony  of 
the  palace  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  the  people 
drove  her  in  with  tremendous  cries  of  **  Vive 
Necker !  Vive  le  ministre  du  peuple !"  not  unmixed 
vv'ith  hisses  and  curses  for  the  aristocrats*  The 
Grenevese,  it  is  said,  tendered  his  resignation ;  and 
only  stayed  because  the  king,  apprehending  an  in- 
surrection, implored  him  to  remain.  His  condi- 
tion at  court  was  sufficiently  humiliating :  he  was 
accused  of  having  ruined  everything  by  inducing 
the  king  to  summon  the  States  General ;  and  all 
that  he  could  do  was  to  make  counter-accusations 
and  reproaches,  in  declaring  that  the  courtiers  had 
ruined  everything  by  preventing  the  king  from  im- 
plicitly following  his  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  States  were  to  be  inanaged  and  dealt  with  when 
assembled.  But,  as  the  army  was  now  collected, 
Louis  became  a  little  bolder ;  and  on  the  'morning 
of  the  11th  of  July  he  wrote  a  note  to  Necker, 
telling  him  that  his  ofifer  of  resigning  was  accepted^ 
but  that  he  must  request  from  him,  as  a  personal 
favour,  that  he  would  conceal  his  departure.  It 
was  either  expressed  or  understood  that  the  minister 
of  the  people  should  take  himself  beyond  the  frontiers 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Necker,  a  most  orderly  man, 
dined  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  then  proposed 
to  his  wife  a  visit  to  a  female  friend  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  got  post-horses,  and  was,  before 
night,  considerably  advanced  towards  Switzerland.* 

second  amy,  under  the  commAnd  of  tlie  Marquis  de  BouUle»  a  near 
relation  of  'Larayette.  but  a  mo»t  decided  myalist. 

"  This  (the  king's)  is  an  artful  reply.  If  he  can  get  them  far  from 
Paris,  he  will  weaken  that  impulse  which  at  present  creates  such 
alarm ;  but  the  evil  lies  dtieper  than  his  counsellors  are  aware  of.  and 
the  business  now  broached  must  have  its  complete  coiurse.*' — Owtm-' 
nem  Morriit  Diary. 

*  Necker,  Revolution  mn<)aLie.*lfadame  d«  BtMl,  Cotttidera- 
tiona.'— Oouverneur  Morris,  Diary. 


But  there  was  no  keeping  a  secret  of  such  mor 
ment ;  and  in  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day, 
Sunday  the  12th  of  July,  it  was  known  to  all  Paris 
that  the  minister  of  the  people  was  dismissed,  sent 
out  of  France,  banished ;  that  other  constitutionally 
inclined  ministers  had  been  deprived  of  office ;  and 
that  an  entirely  new  ministry  nad  been  composed 
out  of  the  most  violent  royalist  or  aristocratic  party, 
with  Marshal  Broglie,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  for  war  minister.  Before  the  fatal  tur- 
moil began,  a  wise  American  recommended  the 
Marshal  de  Castries,  a  great  friend  of  the  king«  to 
go  out  immediately  to  Versailles,  and  warn  his 
majesty  of  the  danger,  which  was  greater  than  he 
expected,  or  could  be  aware  of/  to  tell  him  frankly 
that  his  army  would  not  fight  against  the  people ; 
to  tell  him  that  the  sword  had  fallen  imperceptibly 
from  his  hand ;  to  tell  him  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  I^ational 
Assembly.  The  French  nobleman,  thus  addressed 
by  the  sober  republican,  who  Clearly  foresaw  what 
sort  of  a  republic  the  French  people  would  make  of 
it,  said  that  it  was  of  no  use  going ;  that  the  court 
must  have  taken  all  their  measures  befoVe  this  mo- 
ment; that  it  was  too  late.*  And,  in  fact,  every- 
thing was  now  doubtftil,  or  too  late.  Since  the  ac- 
cession of  I^uii|  the  qualification  of  noble  birth  had 
been  insisted  uponi  even  more  than  previously,  both 
in  the  army  and  in  the  church*  Instead  of  being 
relaxed,  the  rule  that  none  but  nobles  should  be 
officers  had  been  rendered  more  binding;  and 
even  in  the  thirty-five  articles  of  good  intentions, 
which  the  keeper  of  the  seals  had  wasted  his  breath 
in  reading  at  the  St^ance  Royale,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  intimation  that  the  promotions  and  honours 
of  the  army  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  classes. 
If  anything  could  have  kept  the  soldiery  steady,  it 
would  have  been,  not  an  intention,  but  a  declared 
and  avowed  act  of  this  kind;  if  there  was  one  thing 
upon  earth  that  would  have  flattered  and  soothed 
this  military,  war-loving  people,  it  was  the  opening 
to  them  all  the  paths  of  military  ambition,  without 
invidious  distinctions  as  to  birth  and  classes.  This, 
after  a  few  short  years  of  crime  and  blunder,  was  the 
greatest  benefit  they  derived  from  their  revolution, 
and  with  this  benefit  they  were  a  happy  and  jubi- 
lant people ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  try  the  efiect 
of  this  grand  experiment — ^perhaps  it  was  too  late 
even  at  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  States 
General;  for  the  soldiers  had  been  tampered  with, 
and  journalised  into  the  belief  that  any  concession 
or  fkvour  could  only  proceed  from  fear  and  weak- 
ness— could  only  be  intended  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  moment,  and  that)  so  long  as  the  real  com- 
mand of  the  army  rested  with  the  king,  he  would 
only  promote  aristocrats.  If  the  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  these  circumstances,  and  reflect  on  the 
temper  of  the  French  troops,  and  on  the  aolemnly 
true  proposition  that  the  sword  had  fallen  imper- 
ceptibly from  the  hand  of  the  king,  he  will  be  the 
less  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  courage  and  the 
daring  of  the  Parisians,  about  which  so  much  non- 

•  OoQTernettt  Mbtrii,  BlATy." 
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sense  lifts  teen  talked  and  written  :  be  will  see  that 
the  mob  were  in  reality  fighting  with  the  odds  in 
their  favour.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  when, 
being  a  Sabbath-day,  the  Palais  Royal  was  crowded 
and  crammed  even  more  than  usual,  a  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  wild  and  a  picturesque 
aspect,  leaped  upon  a  table,  and  began  an  harangue 
so  loud  and  enchaining  as  to  silence  all  the  minor 
orators  that  were  holding  forth  on  chairs  and  stools 
in  the  same  great  gathering-place.  It  was  the  old 
college  companion  of  Robespierre :  it  was  Camille 
Desmoulins,  who,  in  set  phrase,  is  described  in 
French  as  "a  young  man  known  afterwards  by 
his  republican  enthusiasm,  born  with  a  tender  but 
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Camilu  DuuouLiMf .    From  a  Portrait  by  Dnpleasi-Bertanx. 

boiling  soul,'*  but  whom  we  should  characterise  as 
a  mad  fanatic,  ready  to  wade  breast-high  in  blood 
for  a  dogma,  beins  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
sincere  and  disinterested,  ever  ready  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  like  Lafayette,  in  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions.  Camille  had  often  been 
there  before,  but  had  not  before  found  so  fit  audi- 
ence or  so  open  a  stage.  He  had  pistols  in  his 
girdle ;  and,  drawing  them  forth,  and  holding  one 
in  each  hand,  he  exclaimed,  as  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  his  harangue,  **  While  we  are  here  talking,  the 
foreign  troops  are  gathering  around  us  to  massacre 
us.  To  arms !  to  arms !"  He  tore  a  small  branch 
from  one  of  the  trees,  and  stuck  it  in  his  hat  for  a 
cockade.  The  mob  followed  his  example,  until  all 
the  trees  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  left  leafless  and 
bare ;  and  a  notable  woman,  moved  by  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  or  set  on  by  some  other  agency, 
brought  some  enormous  rolls  of  green  riband,  and 
cut  them  up  into  cockades  for  the  patriots,  who  then 
ran  hither  and  thither,  many  of  them  in  the  evi- 
dent belief  that  Camille  Desmoulins'  figures  of  rhe- 
toric were  real  facts ;  and  that  the  Swiss,  the  Royal 
Allemand,  the  Salis-Samade,  and  all  the  foreign 
regiments,  were  upon  them,  with  the  sabre  at  their 
throats,  or  the  bayonet  in  their  loins.  The  first  move- 
ments of  the  mob  seemed  anything  but  terrible.* 

*  For  aome  time  in  the  afternoon  it  seemed  mere  child'i  play,  with 
throwing  of  atonea»  running  away,  &c.;  and  the  quieter  port  of  the 


A  respectable  Swiss  gentleman,  not  long  deceased 
— a  civilian,  but  one  whose  fate  it  was  to  witness  the 
march  of  this  revolution,  and  the  marches  of  sun- 
dry revolutions  that  were  the  children  of  this — was 
accustomed  to  say — "  If,  on  this  Sunday  afier- 
noon,  the  respectable  people  of  Paris — all  those 
who  were  afterwards  butchered  or  plundered  and 
ruined — had  gone  out  into  the  streets,  every  man 
with  his  umbrella,  and  with  no  other  arm,  the? 
might  have  driven  the  rabble  out  of  the  city,  and 
have  put  down  this  first  considerable  insurrection." 
But,  with  the  exception  of  the  decided  royalists, 
whose  number  was  exceedingly  small,  and  whose 
fanaticism  was  just  as  unwise  and  extreme  on  the 
other  side,  the  respectable  people  of  Paris  were  in- 
wardly rejoicing  at  the  bright  prospect  of  over- 
throwing the  despotism  of  the  crown,  and  had  no 
forethought  of  the  wone  despotism  that  might  fol- 
low ;  in  their  conception  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  encourage  the  mob,  and  then,  when  the  conflict 
was  over,  it  would  be  time  to  think  of  checking 
the  mob's  excesses :  their  philosophes  and  journal- 
ists had  taught  them — in  defiance  of  all  histor)' — 
that  the  French  commonalty  w«re  a  gentle,  generous, 
moderate,  and  reliable  race ;  and  had  not  Necker, 
the  people's  minister,  declared  that  the  qualities  of 
the  people,  the  virtues  of  human  nature,  must  be 
relied  upon?  Besides,  in  the  unceremonious  words 
of  a  spectator  who  was  cool  enough  to  observe 
what  was  passing,  these  respectable  citizens  were 
"  confoundedly  frightened."  At  an  early  stage  of 
their  proceedings  the  people  broke  into  tlie  shop  or 
gallery  of  one  Curtius,*who  modelled  great  men  in 
wax,  and  there  seized  the  busts  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  M.  Necker,  covered  them  with  black 

citizens  walked  a1)oat  the  tnmi,  or  nmtued  themeelves  on  the  Bool^ 
vards,  as  if  nuthin;;  was  Xm  come  of  it.  Gonvemeur  Morria,  who  waa 
paying  visits,  fuiind  himself  in  tlie  very  beuinning  of  tlie  betfiuninjr. 
\i\*  S(tlH'r  eye-witness  sccount  is  exceedini;ly  ititemtinj^.  He  sssts, 
*'  I'aris  begiua  to  be  in  commotion;  and  iW>m  the  invalid  guard  of  ihe 
Louvre  a  few  of  the  mobility  take  a  drum,  and  beat  to  arms.  .... 
'rhose^who  rejoice  inwardly  at  the  change  arc  confoundedly  fkightened 

at  the'  commotion I  depart  for  Mr.  Jefferson's.    In  ridiay 

along  the  Boulevards,  all  at  once  carringos,  horses,  and  foot  pas- 
sengers turn  about,  and  pass  rapidly.  Preeently  after  we  meet  a 
body  of  CHvalry  with  their  sabres  drawn,  and  coming  at  half-speed. 
After  they  have  passed  us  a  little  way,  they  stop.  When  we  come  to 
the  Plare  Louis  Quinxe,  I  observe  the  people,  to  the  number  perhaps 
of  one  hundred,  picking  up  stones ;  and,  looking  back,  I  find  that  the 
cavalry  are  returning.  I  stop  at  the  angle  to  see  the  fray,  if  any.  The 
fieople  take  post  among  tlie  stones,  which  lie  acatiered  about  the 
whole  square,  being  there  hewn  for  the  bridge  now  building,  llie 
officer  at  the  head  of  this  jmrty  is  saluted  by  a  stone,  and  immediately 
turns  his  horse  in  a  menacing  manner  towards  the  assailant ;  but  his 
adversaries  are  posted  on  ground  where  the  cavalry  catmot  act.  [Tlie 
mob  had  got  among  the  stones.]  He  pursues  his  route,  therefore,  and 
the  pace  \*  soon  increased  to  a  gallop,  amid  a  shower  of  atones.  One 
of  the  soldiers  is  cither  knocked  from  his  horse,  or  the  horse  falls 
under  him.  He  is  taken  prisoner,  and  at  first  ill-treated  by  the  mob. 
The  soldiers  had  fired  several  pistols,  but  without  elTect.  Probably 
they  were  not  even  charged  with  ball.  A  party  of  th**  Swiss  gnards 
are  posted  in  the  Champs  Elysees  with  capuon.  .  .  .  The  little  aflray 
which  I  have  just  witnessed  will  probablv  be  magnified  into  a  bloody 
battle  before  it  reaches  ihe  frontiers ;  and,  in  that  ca.«e.  an  infinity  of 
carp»-bowgetA$  will  march  to  the  relief  of  tlie  capital.  They  had  be' 
gather  in  the  harvest." — Diary.  Morris  went  home  quietly  to 
bed ;  and  it  was  only  on  waking  next  morning  that  he  learned 
mob  had  grown  bolder,  and  broken  open  a  prison. 

*  Tliis  Curtins,  a  SwLm,  and  originally  of  the  medical  profession, 
was  uncle  to  Madame  Tossaud.  whoM  exiiibilions  are  so  well  known 
in  London.  The  gallery  into  which  the  mob  broke  was  open  to  the 
Paris  public  on  payment  of  a  few  sous.  Adapting  himself  to  the  taste 
of  the  times,  Curtius  afterwards  modelled  Marats,  Robespierrea. 
Callots  D'Herboiif,  and  other  terrorists.  His  nieee.  Madame  l\isiiaad, 
has  published  a  book  of  reminiscences,  dictated,  or  pretended  to  be 
dictated,  in  her  old  ase ;  but  unfortunately  the  old  lady  seems  to  have 
remembered  a  great  deal  more  than  ever  happened*  or  bor  penmaa 
hat  evidently  had  xecooxae  to  iheer  invention. 
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crape,  and  carried  them  processionally  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  crying  "  Hats  off!  Hats  off!  " 
Others  ran  to  the  theatres  and  interdicted  all  per^ 
formancc  for  that  evening.  Others,  going  more 
directly  to  the  object,  ran  to  the  gunsmiths',  brol<e 
open  their  shops,  and  seized  whatever  arms  they 
could  find ;  whilst  others  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  demand  the  arms  deposited  there  by  a 
bourgeois  guard,  or  garde  civique^  which  had  been 
formed  in  Paris  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of 
Mirabeau's  motion,  but  which  was  not  officered  by 
the  ^ing.  This  civic  corps  was  already  very  strong ; 
and  as  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  it  had  already  be- 
come, what  it  long  continued  to  be,  a  sort  of  head- 
quarters to  the  revolutionists :  for  the  electors  of 
Paris,  after  sending  their  members  to  the  States 
Greneral,  had  formed  themselves  into  permanent 
committees,  and,  riding  over  the  old  municipality, 
had  taken  possession  of  that  town -hall,  from 
whence  they  had  voted  various  addresses  to  the 
National  Assembly,  declaring  that  they  adhered  to 
all  its  decrees.  This  was  as  if  the  electors  of  the 
city  of  London  should  take  possession  of  Guildhall 
and  the  Mansion-house ;  but  such  irregularities 
were  considered  as  mere  trifles  in  Paris.  The  mob 
not  only  got  the  arms  that  were  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  but  got  at  the  great  tocsin  or  alarum -bell, 
which  was  hung  over  that  edifice ;  and  towards 
evening  they  gave  a  peal,  presently  answered  from 
many  of  the  church- towers,  that  was  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  miles  oft'.  That  part  of  the  mob  that 
were  carrying  the  wax  heads  and  busts  of  Necker 
and  Orleans  met  the  guet  d  ckevaly  or  mounted 
city  police,  who  quietly  joined  them,  and  became  a 
Bort  of  escort  to  the  procession.  They  advanced 
into  the  Place  Vendome  and  promenaded  the  two 
busts  round  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  then 
stood  in  that  square  on  the  spot  where  Napoleon's 
column  of  Victory  and  his  statue  now  stand. 
Here  a  squadron  of  a  German  regiment  of  horse, 
attempted  to  disperse  them,  but  were  dispersed  or 
put  to  flight  themselves  by  a  tremendous  shower  of 
atones.  From  the  Place  Vendome  the  bust-pro- 
cession went  to  the  Place  Louis  Quinze.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Prince  of  Lambesc  at 
the  head  of  some  more  German  horse,  and  their 
two  wax  busts,  together  with  a  few  of  their  own 
heads,  were  broken.  After  keeping  their  ground 
for  some  time  among  blocks  of  stone  collected  for 
building  a  bridge,  and  among  which  the  cavalry 
could  not  enter,  this  mob,  it  appears,  went  off  and 
joined  another  which  had  collected  in  the  Tuileries. 
The  Prince  of  Lambesc  with  his  cavalry — a  part  of 
the  regiment  called  the  Royal  Allemand,  or  Royal 

«rman — followed  in  that  direction,  and  even  pene- 
ted  into  the  garden.  Terrible  pictures  are  drawn 
of  the  ferocity  with  which  the  prince  and  these  fo- 
reigners charged  a  peaceable  crowd ;  but  the  simple 
truth  appears  to  be  that  the  multitude  got  behind 
iron  railing  and  strong  trellis- work,  and  there 
pelted  the  troops  with  chairs,  stools,  stones,  bottles, 
glasses,  and  coffee-cups ;  that  Lambesc's  men,  only 
using  the  flats  of  their  sabres,  and  not  firing  a 


single  carbine  or  pistol,  could  hardly  reach  their 
assailants,  and  were  soon  very  glad  to  withdraw. 
The  only  casualty  reported  on  the  side  of  the 
people  was  in  the  case  of  a  poor  old  schoolmaster, 
who,  not  being  nimble  enough  to  get  behind  the 
iron  railing  in  time,  was  knocked  down  with  a 
cracked  pale.  It  is  asserted  that  the  king  and  de 
Broglie,  as  commander-in-chief  and  minister- at- 
war,  had  sent  strict  orders  to  the  general  officers 
and  colonels  of  regiments  not  to  fire  upon  the 
people.  As  it  grew  dark  the  mob  became  still 
more  active ;  and  then  those  pupils  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher  Valady,  the  French  guards— 
the  comrades  of  the  eleven  who  had  been  delivered 
from  captivity  by  the  people — delivered  their  po- 
litical opinions  from  the  mouths  of  their  muskets. 
About  nine  o'clock  as  the  Prince  of  Lambesc,  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry  regiment,  was  retiring 
along  the  Chaussee  d*Antin  towards  barracks, 
some  privates  of  the  French  Guard  broke  out  from 
a  depot  there  situated,  and  ranged  themselves  in 
order  of  battle,  and  cried,  "  Who  comes  there  ?'* 
The  cavalry  replied,  in  soldier  fashion,  "  Royal 
Allemand."— "Are  ybu  for  the  Tiers  Etat?*' 
roared  the  French  infantry. — **  We  are  for  those 
who  command  us,*'  said  the  Germans. — "  Then 
take  that !"  and  the  French  Guards  fired  a  volley. 
Three  of  the  Gerihans  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
several  more  were  wounded.  The  prince  did  not 
turn  upon  his  assailants,  but  hastened  his  march  to 
St.  Cloud.*  Paris  was  left  all  night  in  the  hands 
of  the  mob,  who  finished  breaking  open  the  shops 
of  the  gunsmiths,  and  burned  the  barriers  erected 
at  the  different  entrances  into  Paris  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  the  octroi  or  duties  on  provisions. 
The  Swiss  guard,  close  at  hand,  remained  under 
arms  all  night,  but  without  orders.  The  ha- 
ranguers  in  the  coffee-houses  and  in  the  Palais 
Royal  kept  up  the  effervescence,  and  encouraged 
a  multitude  already  emboldened  by  the  absence  of 
any  valid  resistance. 

On  the  following  morning  the  tocsin  sounded 
in  every  direction;  and,  from  the  peep  of  day, 
drums  beat  to  arms  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
and  in  nearly  every  part  of  Paris.  "In  fact,*' 
says  our  American,  "  the  city  of  Paris  is  now 
in  as  flne  a  tumult  as  any  one  could  wish.  They 
are  getting  arms  wherever  they  can  find  any  : 
they  seize  sixty  barrels  of  gunpowder  on  the 
Seine;  break  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Lazar 
and  find  a  store  of  grain  which  the  holy  brother- 
hood had  laid  in.  Immediately  it  is  put  into  carts 
and  sent  to  the  market,  and  on  every  cart  a  friar. 
The  Garde  Meuble  du  Roi  is  attacked,  and  the 
arms  are  delivered  up  to  prevent  worse  conse- 
quences. These  arms,  however,  are  more  curious 
than  useful. "t  But  it  was  known  that  from  20,000 
to  30,000  stand  of  arms  were  expected  at  the  Hotel 

•  M^fmoires  de  JVeher,  Tho  French  guardsmen,  nft^r  Lamhi>cc*i 
retirine,  flxed  lh«>ir  bayonets,  adraneeil  a  pas  de  charge  to  the  Plnce 
LuuinQuinxie,  placed  tnem«elv«8  between  the  Tuileries  nnd  the  Champa 
Elyseed  (where  tlie  Swiss  Guards  were  drawn  out),  and  remained 
there  the  whole  night,  during  which  they  were  feai^  and  caressed 
by  the  people. 

t  OouverD«ur  Morris,  Diary. 
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de  Ville  for  the  use  of  the  new  civic  guard ;  and 
the  people  went  thither  and  demanded  from  the 
trembling  committees  that  all  these  weapons  should 
be  put  into  their  hands,  together  with  more  ammu- 
nition. The  committees,  glad  to  save  their  own 
skin,  referred  the  leaders  of  the  mob  to  De  Flesselles, 
the  prt^vut  des  marchands  (then  chief  magistrate  of 
Paris),  who  told  them  that  he  had  been  promised 
42,000  muskets,  12,000  of  which  he  expected 
every  minute,  and  the  rest  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days.  The  barrels  of  gunpowder  which 
had  been  seized  in  a  boat  on  the  Seine,  with  some 
powder  collected  in  other  quarters,  were  all  de- 
posited in  the  court-yard  of  the  Hutel  de  Ville, 
where  the  mob  were  smoking  pipes ;  and,  but  for 
the  care  of  a  revolutionary  abb^,  who  was  doing 
military  duty,  an  explosion  must  have  taken  place 
terrible  enough  to  have  satisfied  a  Guy  Fawkes. 
At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  number 
of  great  chests,  ticketed  "  Artillery,'*  arrived  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  and  were  reported  to  contain  the 
first  12,000  muskets  promised  by  Flesselles.  But 
lo !  upon  opening  them  they  were  found  to  contain 
nothing  but  rubbish,  blocks  of  wood,  old  rags,  and 
candle-ends !  There  instantly  arose  a  terrible  cry 
of  treachery.  The  most  ardent  of  the  mob  were 
for  putting  the  prevdt  to  death ;  but  some  friend 
of  his  ingeniously  turned  oflf  the  blow  for  the 
present  by  shouting  out  that  there  was  a  regular 
deposit  of  muskets  and  bayonets  in  the  monastery 


of  the  Silent  Chartreux^  or  Carthusian  monks. 
Then  there  was  a  general  rush  for  the  Charlreux ; 
but,  as  not  so  much  as  a  pocket-pistol  could  be  found 
in  that  monastery,  and  as  the  patriots  made  free 
with  the  wine  in  the  monks'  cellars,  they  came 
back  more  wild  than  they  were  before,  and  shout- 
ing louder  than  ever  "  Treachery,  treachery  !'*  In 
order  to  appease  them,  the  committees  sitting  in 
the  Hutel  de  Ville  ordered  that  50,000  pikes 
should  be  forged  and  got  ready  immediately,  and 
next  caused  a  distribution  to  be  made  of  the  gun- 
powder. In  the  mean  while  strong  barricades  were 
erected  in  the  streets,  deep  trenches  were  dug,  and 
the  paving-stones  with  which  the  RiSveillon  mob 
had  made  such  good  fight  were  taken  up  and 
carried  into  the  houses,  to  be  used  upon  the  heads 
of  the  troops  if  they  should  enter  the  heart  of  the 
town,  of  whicli,  however,  there  seemed  no  ap- 
pearance. The  Baron  de  Besenval,  the  com- 
mandant, complains  that  the  government  at  Ver- 
sailles left  him  without  any  orders  how  to  act, 
obstinately  persisting  in  regarding  300,000  m|| 
as  a  mere  street  mob,  and  the  revolution  asVR 
emeute.*    Through  some  disgraceful  and  scarcely 

•  Tl»Li  seems  to  have  been  reallf^he  case,  and  there  are  no  food 
prounds  for  auspectinj^  BeMnval  of  purposely  serving  and  faroatin^ 
the  iusurri'ctiou.  ns  many  men  holding  the  king's  commission  un- 
doubtedly did.  But  Besenval  is  accused  by  some  of  the  royalift 
party  of  a  most  culpable  indolence  and  neglect;  and  of  a  Tery  teltsh 
regard  to  a  house  he  i>ossessed  in  Paris,  and  which  he  had  receotly 
furnished  In  a  style  of  great  magnificence,  so  tiiat,  with  ita  batita,  to 
■aloont,  and  iU  looking-glaMeSi  it  was  looked  upon  aa  on«  of  the 
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conceivable  mismanagement  some  of  the  troops 
were  left  nearly  a  whole  day  and  night  without 
rations.  This  was  the  case  with  a  regiment  of 
light  horse,  which  after  a  long  march  was  left  to 
bivouac  on  the  outside  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Au- 
toine,  and  then  called  off  just  as  their  services 
would  have  been  of  use  in  that  most  turbulent 
quarter  of  Paris.  Camille  Desmoulins  was  much 
more  active  than  the  commander  of  the  king's 
troops :  he  induced  the  students  of  the  University 
and  the  School  of  Medicine  to  form  a  militia  of 
themselves,  and  he  kept  in  motion  from  morning 
to  night,  and  all  through  the  night,  troops  of  des- 
perate fellows  who  seized  everything  that  was  con- 
vertible into  a  weapon.  All  the  lawyers'  clerks 
formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer  corps ;  all  the 
Guet,  or  police-guard,  joined  the  mob.  More 
gunpowder,  descending  the  Seine  from  Versailles 
for  the  use  of  the  troops,  was  seized  by  the  people. 
Nothing  seemed  wanting  but  muskets  and  bayonets, 
and  even  of  these  they  had  already  a  good  many 
thousands.* 

During  these  troubles  in  the  capital  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  sitting  at  Versailles,  was  greatly 
agitated,  although  not  a  few  of  its  members  were 
fully  prepared  for  what  was  passing,  and  were 
looking  to  the  triumph  of  the  Parisians  as  their 
only  safeguard  and  hope.  Some  members,  how- 
ever,  thought   that    the    insurrection    was   litlle 

curiorities  of  tho  capital.    If  he  enga>;e<l  Uie  people,  the  people, 
maaters  of  nearly  all  the  interior  of  the  town,  were  sure  to  treat  this 
■pleudtd  and  luxurious  mansion  as  tUcy  had  treated  the  house  of  the 
paper-maker. — fVeber,  Mimoiret. 
•  Detenval,  Mcmuires. — Humbert,  Journal. — Dulaurc,  Esquisscs. 


more  than  an  energetic  e.tpression  of  the  peo- 
ple's desire  for  the  recall  of  Necker,  and  that  all 
would  go  well  if  that  minister  were  instantly  re- 
instated. Mounier,  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  private  consultations  about  transplanting  the 
British  constitution  into  the  soil  of  France,  and 
who  really  wished  for  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
was  the  first  to  rise  on  this  Monday  morning  (the 
13th)  and  condemn  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  the 
Genevese.  Lally  Tollendal,  following  Mounier, 
moved  an  address  to  the  king  for  the  immediate 
recall  of  Necker,  and  of  all  the  ministers  who  had 
been  turned  out  with  him.  M.  de  Virieu,  one  of 
the  noblesse  deputies,  proposed  confirming  all 
their  preceding  votes  by  a  new  oath.  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  opposed  this  last  motion  as  useless,  as 
tlie  National  Assembly  had  already  sworn  to  ob- 
tain a  constitution.  At  this  stage  of  the  debate 
intelligence  was  received  from  Paris,  and  the 
greatest  anxiety  was  expressed,  lest  the  disciplined 
troops,  in  the  hands  of  despotism,  should  prevail 
over  the  undisciplined  people,  who  were  in  the 
hands  of  nobody.  With  all  speed  they  arranged 
and  sent  up  a  deputation  to  represent  to  the  king 
the  frightful  disorder  that  reigned  in  the  capital, 
to  request  him  to  withdraw  all  the  troops,  and 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  bourgeois 
guards — which,  by  the  way,  had  been  established 
without  his  consent,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  many 
other  large  towns.  The  king  replied  to  the  depu- 
tation, that  the  good  people  of  Paris  were  not  in  a 
state  to  defend  themselves  against  the  seditious; 
and  he   coldly  declined  both  their  propositions. 
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On  receiving  his  answer  the  Assembly  passed  a 
variety  of  resolutions,  setting  the  king  and  his 
new  ministers  at  defiance,  threatening  his  advisers, 
of  whatever  rank  they  might  be,  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  the  mischief  that  might  happen,  and 
rounded  with  other  sonorous  sentences  which  went 
directly  to  encourage  the  insurgents.  Couriers 
of  various  kinds  carried  all  this  Versailles  news 
into  Paris,  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
being  only  about  fifteen  miles ;  and  some  three  or 
four  of  the  deputies  themselves  were  almost  con- 
stantly going  and  coming.  The  National  Assem- 
bly, moreover,  declared  itself  in  permanent  ses- 
sion, or,  in  other  words,  resolved  to  sit  day  and 
night,  elected  Lafayette  to  be  vice-president,  in 
order  that  the  president  might  have  some  time 
for  repose,  and  acted  a  vast  deal  more  terror  and 
excitement  than  they  really  fielt.  With  the  or- 
dinary schoolboy  parallels  and  comparisons  about 
Roman  senates  and  unflinching  Roman  senators, 
they  began,  about  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing—we are  told,  with  an  "  imposing  calm" — 
to  take  up  i^ain  the  project  of  the  constitution 
and  the  ingenious  reports  upon  it  which  had  been 
for  some  time  suspended.*  They  appointed  a 
constitution  committee  consisting  of  Talleyrand, 
the  Bishop  of  Bourdeaux,  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Mounier,  Chapelier,  Bergasse,  and — that  man  of 
many  constitutions — the  AbbcE  Sieyes.  But  as  the 
morning  of  the  1 4th  advanced  news  arrived— 
false  news  as  it  proved  afterwards — that  the  foieign 
regiments  had  made  a  general  assault  upon  Paris 
in  different  columns  and  were  carrying  everything 
before  them :  men  that  had  been  watching  about 
the  palace  at  Versailles  said  that  they  had  seen  the 
king's  brothers  and  the  queen,  with  the  Duchess 
of  Polignac,  walking  in  the  orange- garden,  flatter- 
ing the  ofScers  and  the  soldiers,  and  causing 
refreshments  to  be  distributed  to  them ;  and  va- 
rious other  rumours  were  spread  to  sugj^est  or 
confirm  the  opinion  that  a  grand  coup-d'etat  was 
to  be  tried  that  night.  Some  even  saw  so  far  into 
the  dark  secret  as  to  designate  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  that  were  selected  as  the  first  victims  to 
offended  royalty  and  an  infuriated  aristocracy. 
The  road  from  Paris  now  seemed  stopped ;  no  in- 
telligence arrived;  it  was  an  awful  moment  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  At  last  the  Prince  of 
Lambesc  was  seen  galloping  to  the  palace  at  full 
speed,  and  the  roar  of  distant  cannon  was  faintly 
heard.  Then  there  were  pale  faces,  and  men — 
patriotic  deputies,  new  old  Roman  senators— down 
upon  their  knees  with  their  ears  to  the  ground, 
tiering  to  catch  the  sounds  that  came  from  the  side 
of  Paris.  At  this  moment  of  agony  a  gun  fired 
from  the  Queen's  Mews  would  have  sent  the  ma- 
jority of  these  deputies  flying  from  Versailles. 
But,  as  matters  had  gone  and  were  going  in  Paris, 
they  had  in  reality  nothing  to  fear,  at  least  nothing 
at  present,  nothing  from  the  court  and  the  aristo- 
crats :  instead  of  being  conquered  and  put  down, 
the  Parisians  had  achieved  a  conquest.    Between 

•  Thiers  I  Mignet;  Licret«lle. 


night  and  morning  an  overwhelming  multitude 
made  a  sudden  rush  at  the  HOtel  des  Invalides,  or 
military  hospital,  and  not  only  made  themselves 
masters  of  30,000  muskets,  but  seized  and  carried 
off  several  pieces  of  artillery.*  Thus  furnished 
with  arms  and,  artillery,  the  mob  set  up  a  loud 
shout  "  k  la  Bastille !  a  la  Bastille !"  and  marched 
off  in  that  direction.  Before  their  arrival  at  the 
odious  old  state-prison  another  great  mob  had  col- 
lected in  front  of  it.  For  the  guns  on  the  walls 
threatened  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoiue,  and  a  report 
had  been  spread  that  the  governor  intended  to 
make  use  of  them  as  soon  as  Besenval  should 
bring  some  cavalry  to  the  edge  of  the  faubourg. 
But,  in  sober  truth,  no  such  intentioa  was  enter- 
tained ;  and,  as  for  the  French  part  of  the  troops 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  officers 
had  hard  work  to  keep  them  to  their  standards. 
Instead  of  crying  "  Vive  le.  Roi,"  they  cried  "  Vive 
la  Nation!  Vive  le  Tiers  Etat!  Vive  I'Assemblee 
Nationale!"  and  in  some  regiments  the  men  de- 
serted, whole  companies  at  a  time,  and  went  into 
the  faubourg  with  arms  and  baggage  to  fight,  not 
against,  but  with  and  for,  the  people.  Not  a  regi- 
ment, not  a  single  company  or  a  squadron  of 
horse,  came  in  hostilely.  The  mob  and  the  Pa- 
risians had  it  all  their  own  way  ;  and,  witli  40,000 
muskets,  cannon,  and  at  least  100,000  men,  it  was 
not  very  wonderful  that  they  should  reduce  a 
fortress  defended  only  by  some  fourscore  invalids. 
A  deputy  of  the  district  of  St.  Louis  de  la  Culture, 
named  Tiiuriot  de  la  Rosiere,  requested  to  speak 
with  De  LauncY)  the  governor,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Bastille.  He  demanded  that  the  cannou 
on  the  walls  should  be  removed  or  ])ointcd  in  an- 
other direction.  The  governor  replied  that  the 
guns  were  placed  as  they  always  had  been,  and 
that  he  could  not  remove  them  from  the  towers ; 
but  he  showed  the  deputy  that  he  had  caused  them 
to  be  hauled  back  several  paces  from  their  em- 
brasures. Thuriot,  who  was  anxious  to  see  and 
report  to  the  people  the  real  condition  of  the  place, 
contrived  to  get  admitted  farther  into  the  interior 
of  the  fortress.  Everything  he  saw  was  very  com- 
forting, except  three  murderous  long  guns  which 
were  directed  towards  the  different  avenues,  and, 
apparently,  ready  to  sweep  them  with  grape-shot. 
He  ascertained  that  the  entire  garrison  consisted 
of  thirty-two  Swiss  and  eighty-two  invalids,  who 

•  Besenml,  Mifmoires.  This  officer  Bayg  that  M.  do  Sombreuil, 
fc!\ring  thf  use  tliut  mit^ht  be  made  or  Uiese  mnsketa,  had  ordered  the 
invalids  to  break  or  take  off  the  locki ;  but  that  the  invalid  soldiers, 
belli);  patriots  tlieniaclvcs,  would  not  do  this  work,  so  thut  only 
ab«iut  thirty  muskets  hnd  been  disiirmed  when  the  mob  bvoke  in. 
Accoidiug  to  Humbert,  the  rubble,  in  their  imiiatience  to  Ret  at  the 
muskets,  were  very  near  converting  ihe  great  cellar  in  which  they 
had  lieen  deptMiied  into  a  sort  of  a  blnck-hole  of  Calcutta.  Thi^ 
rushed  down  the  »te|«  with  such  imi)t;tuo»ity  that  Uiey  overthrew  (j^ 
another*  and,  asthose  behind  would  not  wait,  the  rush  and  thcfallfl^ 
w&si  continued  until  the  passage  was  bloi-kfd  up  with  a  living,  acraam- 
iu^  heap,  eudurinx  tiie  agunies  of  sufTucntion.  The  cellar  itself  was 
so  crammed  tltat  people  were  stifled.  Shrieks  and  oaths  rosi<  from 
it  aa  from  one  of  the  worst  pits  in  Dante's  Hell.  Humbert,  who  was 
at  tlio  bottom  of  that  infernal  bolgia,  goes  on  tu  say.  "  Mnuy  persona 
there  were  already  senseless}  when  nil  those  who  were  arined  pro- 
fited by  an  advice  which  was  given  to  force  back  the  erov^  that  waa 
not  armed,  in  facing  right-about,  and  prosenting  our  bayonets  to 
their  atomachs.  Tliis  manaBUTre  succeeded.  TaJclng  advantage  of 
a  momeut  of  terror  and  retreat,  we  formed  in  line,  and  foroed  th« 
crowd  to  reascend."— ificmfrcrt,  Jovnal. 
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seemed  all  disheartened  and  bewildered.     Thuriot 
implored  them  and  their  officers,  in  the  name  of 
honour  and  of  patriotism,  not  to  fire  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  all  swore  that  they  would  not  unless 
they  were  attacked  by  the  people.     De  Launey 
said  that  his  honour  as  a  soldier  bade  him  defend 
the  place  intrusted  to  him,  against  all  odds.    The 
deputy  was  allowed  to  ascend  one  of  the  towers, 
and  from  its  embrasures  he  saw  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  almost  covered  with  men,  and  long  lines 
advancing  towards  it  with  muskets,  pikes,  ladders, 
and  cannon.     But  the  people  now  became  anxious 
for  his  return ;  and,  not  seeing  liim,  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  de  Launey  intended  foul  play, 
and  was  keeping  him  as  a  state  prisoner.     They 
cried  out  with  hoarse  and  furious  voices  for  their 
deputy.     Making  what  haste  he  could,  Thuriot 
descended  from  the  tower  and  came  out  among 
them  safe  and  sound ;  and,  having  pacified  the  mob 
and  advised  ihtm  to  wait  awhile,  he  hurried  away 
to  a  committee  sitting  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and 
consulting  with  some  patriotic  officers  as  to  the 
best  means  of  carrying  the  fortress.*    But  the 
multitudes  were  far  too   impatient  to  wait  for 
any  orders,  instructions,  or  advice.     They  cried 
"We  will  have  the  Bastille!  we  will  have  the 
Bastille!"  and  two  fellows  more  desperate  than 
the  rest  climbed  to  the  top  of  an   old  guard- 
house oh  the  edge  of  the  deep  fosse,  and  with  axes 
attempted  to  break  the  iron  chains  of  the  draw- 
bridge.    The  soldiers  from  the  walls  called  upon 
them  to  retire,  and  presented  their  pieces ;  but  the 
two  men  hacked  away  at  the  rusty  old  chains,  and 
presently  the  drawbridge  fell.     The   mob  then 
rushed  over  the  bridge ;  and  the  same  two  crafts- 
men were  allowed  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
second  or  inner  drawbridge  in  the  same  manner 
without  receiving  so  much  as  a  musket-shot  from 
the  weak  and  trembling  garrison.     P^le-m^ie, 
and    firing    off  muskets  and  pistols,   they  now 
advanced  across  an  open  court,  called  the  Govern- 
ment Court,  towards  a  third   drawbridge  which 
gave  access  to  the  body  of  the  fortress :  but  here 
the  troops  within  met  them  with  a  fire  in  the  face, 
which  drove  them   back   in  terrible  confusion. 
Some  of  the  mob,  however,  ensconced  themselves 
behind  some  grating  in  that  court-yard  and  kept 
up  a  continual  fire  of  musketry — wasting  much 
powder  and  ball,  without  killing  any  of  the  Swiss 
or  invalids.     But  at  this  moment  a  troop  of  re- 
spectable citizens  with  a  flag  advanced  to  the  for- 
tress, and  were  followed  by  a  fresh  host  of  armed 
])eople.    The  citizens  were  a  deputation  from  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  to  summon  the  governor  to  sur- 
render in  the  name  of  the  patriotic  committees  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  whole  French  people.     As  they 
drew  nearer  it  was  seen  that  a  considerable  portion 

•  Several  of  ibesc  offioera  were  penons'of  high  rank.  The  ciUxens 
had  Mt  tlM  propriety  of  taking  the  command  of  the  manes  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  mob  ehieb.  and  had  offiered  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  civic  Kuard  to  the  Doke  d'Aumont.  The  dake  hetitatinr, 
thev  appointed,  provisionally,  the  Marquie'dela  Salle,  with  the  Che- 
valier de  Saudrai,  an  oflkser  ot  experience,  for  his  second.  They 
also  Ibrmed  a  ro^iectable  ttaif,  and  these  officers  took  a  civic  oath  in 
fh>iit  of  the  HAtel  de  VUle. 
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of  their  escort  consisted  of  the  French  guard  and 
the  deserters  from  the  other  regiments  outside. 
According  to  the  report  which   these    deputies 
made  on  their  return  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville — a 
report  entitled  to  little  credit — the  Swiss  and  the 
invalids  were  now  pouring  a  murderous  artillery 
fire  on  the  people,  and  would  not  cease  though  they 
held  up  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  as  a  white  flag, 
or  flags  of  truce,  and  made  all  manner  of  signs.* 
The  committee  sitting  at  the  Hotel  sent  another  de- 
putation with  a  drum  and  a  regular  white  flag ;  but 
the  firing  continued  on  both  sides,  the  mob  would 
not  hear  of  delay  or  capitulation,  and  de  Launey  was 
not  the  man  to  capitulate  except  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity.    There  suddenly  arose  a  cry — ^probably 
from  some  of  the  patriot  mob  who  longed  to  get  at 
a  distance  from  the  fire  of  the  fortress — ^that  the 
people   were   betrayed  by  the  Assembly  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,   and  more  particularly  by   the 
prt^vdt  des  marchands,  poor  de  Flesselles,  who  had 
sent  rubbish  and  candle-ends    for   cannon;  and 
anon  a  cx)nsiderable  number  ran  off  to  put  more 
energy  into  the  committee  by  calling  for  the  head 
of  the  provost.    They  were  scarcely  gone  when 
more  of  the  French  guards  arrived  and  began  to 
make  use  of  the  artillery,  thundering  at  the  para- 
pets ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment  three  cart- 
loads of  straw  were  thrown  down  and  set  on  fire 
near  the  gates,  while  others  brought  wood  and 
fagots,  and  were  preparing  to  bring  oil,  turpentine, 
and  the  liker.     To  check  these  operations  a  cannon 
loaded  with  grape-shot  was  fired  from  the  works ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  first  and  the  last 
cannon  of  any  kind  used  by  the  garrison.     In  the 
Government  Court,  where  there  were  several  offices 
and  habitations,  the  mob  surprised  a  young  lady, 
the  daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and,  mis- 
taking her  for  the  daughter  of  de  Launey,  they 
resolved   to  make  preparations   for  burning  her 
alive,  as  the  most  efficacious  method  of  induc- 
ing the  governor  to  surrender.     The  shrieking  girl 
was  put  upon  a  mattrass,   and  the  straw  was 
gathered  round  her.     Her  real  father  discovered 
her  from  one  of  the  towers,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  from  the  battlements,  when,  in 
sight  of  his  child,  he  was  hit  by  two  musket-balls 

*  The  notorious  Abb6  Fanchet  was  one  of  these  deputies.  He 
joined  in  drawin({  up  the  report  or  prceh'verbal;  and,  on  the  5th  of 
August  following,  he  preached  a  patriotic  sermon  in  which  ho  gave 
his  own  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  deputation.  *'  We  lifted  up," 
said  he,  "  the  pacific  decree  of  the  committee  litis  tearcelypossUfle  that 
the  poor  Swiss  and  invaUdi  amid  have  seen  it  in  that  karrible  mii^et  or  have 
mnderstmfd  tehat  it  meant] .  A  Jurisconsult,  a  priest  [Fauchet  himself], 
dresmd  in  the  livery  of  peace,  ought  to  have  been  lieard,  even  far  the 
self- interest  of  the  murderers  of  the  country  [the  tAtrty-ttco  Swiss  and 
eighty  two  invalids],  but  they  ansu'ercd  us  with  oil  the  fires  of  war  1" 
In  thusame  sermon,  preached  in  a  church  with  a;  very  consonant 
name,  St.  Jacqnes-de-1a-Boucherie  (St.  James  of  the  Butchery),  this 
XHVolutionnry  abbe  exclaimed.  "  It  mu  the  aristocrats  that  crucijied 
the  Son  of  Ood!"  From  this  it  may  be  Judged  how  small  was  the  pro- 
bability that  ho  would  act  like  a  Christian  Priest  under  the  walls  of 
the  Bastille,  or  ^ive  an  impartial  account  of  what  passed  there.  Wo 
shall  meet  again  this  Abbe  Fauchet,  whom  tlio  French  royalists 
accuse  of  fighting  with  the  mnb  at  the  taking  of  tlie  fortress,  with 
sabre  in  liand.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  self-constituted  and 
tyrannical  municipality  of  Paris,  until  he  iwssed  into  the  National 
Convention.  He  became  constitutiooal  Bisnopof  Calvadoe,  proposed 
an  agrarian  law  with  an  immediate  division  of  properbr  and  an 
absolute  equality ;  he  denounced  the  queen,  denounced  Lafayette, 
published  a  newirpaper  called  the  Deux  Amis,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
guillotining  of  the  king,  and  was  guilkitined  himself  soon  after  as  t^ 
federalist  and  an  aoeompllce  of  Charlotte  Coiday. 
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and  killed.  The  poor  girl  fainted, 'and  would  have 
been  burnt  in  that  state,  if  a  young  man  who  knew 
her,  and  who  had  some  humanity  left  to  keep  com- 
pany with  his  patriotism,  had  not  cut  his  way 
through  the  savages  and  carried  her  off  in  his 
arms.  By  this  time  de  Launey,  who  had  vainly 
strained  his  eyes  by  looking  in  every  direction  for 
some  succour,  relief,  or  diversion  from  Besenval 
or  Broglie,  or  from  some  detachment  of  the  army 
in  the  neighbourhood,  perceived  that  he  could  no 
longer  hold  out  against  the  swarms  that  beset  him, 
and  that  seemed  continually  increasing  in  numbers, 
activity,  contrivances,  and  resources.  With  the 
brave  despair  of  an  old  soldier  he  resolved  to  blow 
into  the  air  the  whole  fortress,  which  must  have 
carried  with  it  many,  many  thousands  of  his  assail- 
ants, and  A  large  part  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
He  rushed  towards  the  powder-magazine  with  a 
lighted  match  in  his  hand,  but  his  people  seized 
him,  stopped  him,  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  the 
foremost  platform,  reversed  arms,  and  cried  for 
truce  and  quarter.  The  besiegers,  though  they 
could  not  hear  the  voices  of  the  garrison  in  the 
infernal  din  they  were  making,  could  not  misunder- 
stand these  signs,  which,  of  themselves  alone, 
rendered  the  lives  of  the  enemy  sacred  :  yet  they 
blazed  away  with  their  muskets,  and  kept  crying, 
"  Down  with  the  drawbridges !  open  your  gates." 
At  last,  during  a  momentary  lull,  a  Swiss  officer 
of  the  garrison  made  his  voice  heard  through  a 
loop-hole :  he  demanded  to  capitulate,  and  to  be 
allowed  the  honours  of  war.  The  mob  roared 
"  No  !  No !  No  capitulation  !  No  quarter  !  The 
rascals  have  fired  upon  the  people!*'  And  they 
still  pressed  forward  firing  and  screaming.  The 
same  Swiss  officer  then  said  that  the  garrison 
would  lay  down  their  arms  if  the  people  would 
only  spare  their  livea.    To  this  the  reply  was, 


"  Down  with  your  drawbridges,  and  no  harm  aliall 
happen  to  you."  Or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
the  reply  contained  the. promise  of  a  safe  and  ho- 
nourable capitulation,  and  was  delivered  not  by  the 
mere  rabble,  but  by  the  French  guards.  A  minute 
or  two  after  the  old  chains  rattled,  the  drawbridges 
were  lowered,  and  the  inner  gates  were  all  thrown 
open.  The  multitude  rushed  in :  the  Bastille  was 
theirs  !• 

It  was,  or  it  had  been  for  long  ages,  an  infamous 
place,  a  detestable  den,  wherein  despotism  threw 
her  victims  to  pine  and  to  rot;  it  was  a  place  to 
be  destroyed  and  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the 
earth;  but  the  French  people  could  not  achieve 
this  triumph  over  tyranny  without  committing 
atrocious  cruelties,  and  deeds  as  savage  and 
treacherous  as  any  that  had  been  perpetrated  in  old 
times  under  the  worst  of  their  kings.  As  soon  as 
they  were  within  the  fortress  they  fell  alike  upon 
the  Swiss  and  upon  the  invalids  their  own  coun- 
trymen. Some  endeavoured  to  save  the  invalids, 
but  the  mob  cried,  '*  Give  them  up  to  us,  give  them 
up ;  they  have  fired  on  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
they  must  be  hanged!"  Begnard,  an  old  soldier, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  seize  the  governor  when 
on  his  way  to  the  powder,  received  two  sword-cuts 
and  had  his  hand  cut  off  with  a  sabre.  The 
people  picked  up  the  bleeding  hand,  and  fixed  it  on 
a  pike,  which  they  carried  tnumphantly  before  the 
old  man  as  they  led  him  through  the  streets  to  be 
hanged.  Several  of  the  Swiss  were  wounded  ant| 
most  barbarously  treated  after  they  had  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  invalids  were  driven  like  slaves 
to  different  parts  of  Paris.     Twenty- two  of  them, 

*  Dulaurp,  Gsquisses. — Humbert,  Journal.— BesenTal.  — But  fbr 
the  most  spiiited  and  eatntordinary— and  on  Ihe  nhole  the  most 
correct— account  of  the  taking  of  the  Baetille,  read  chapter  rU, 
book  i.,  of  Mr.  Thornan  Carlyle'i  Frooch  AtfToiutioo.  4 
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after  suffering  insults  and  torments  of  all  kinds, 
reached  the  H^tel  de  Ville,  where  they  saw  the 
one-handed  Begnard  and  another  of  their  com- 
rades hanging  and  dead.  They  were  presented  to 
an  officer  of  the  new  municipality,  who  told  them 
that  they  must  all  be  hanged  like  their  two  com- 
panions ;  and  while  this  officer  was  speaking  the 
inob  cried  out,  "  Give  them  up  to  us,  give  them 
up."  But  the  soldiers  of  the  French  guards,  who 
had  somewhat  more  respect  for  the  rules  of  war, 
here  interfered,  and  partly  by  entreaties,  and  partly 
by  main  force,  they  saved  and  took  under  their  pro- 
tection about  twenty-two  of  the  invalids  and  eleven 
of  the  Swiss.  The  Governor,  de  Launey,  was 
dragged  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  was  beaten, 
wounded,  trodden  under  foot,  tortured.  The  old 
soldier,  who  had  been  prevented  from  killing  him- 
self with  his  own  sword,  cried  out,  *'  0  friends,  for 
pity,  kill  me  fast  !'*  He  was  at  last  beheaded  in  a 
clumsily  barbarous  manner ;  and  then  the  assassins 
put  his  head  on  a  pike  and  carried  it  through  the 
streets  shouting,  laughing,  and  singing.  One 
ruffian  had  cut  off  the  old  governor's  queue  or  pig- 
tail, and  this,  besmeared  with  blood,  he  held  up 
as  a  trophy,  carrying  it  through  the  streets,  and 
afterwards  presenting  it  with  hellish  glee  to  the 
municipal  body.  Poor  de  Launey  paid  dearly  for 
the  bad  fame  and  horrible  traditions  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  his  own  person  and  character  he 
was,  though  governor  of  the  Bastille,  a  mild, 
humane,  and  honourable  man.  Three  other 
officers  of  the  garrison  were  butchered  in  the  same 
manner;  and  a  fourth,  who  was  rescued  and 
catried  to  an  hospital,  was  covered  with  wounds. 
The  prev/)t  des  marchands  was  surrounded  in  a 
committee-room  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  by  blood- 
thirsty furious  men,  and  was  pale,  haggard,  and 
half  dead  with  affright  when  the  mob  first  arrived, 
shouting  "  Victory  !  Liberty  !  the  Bastille  is  ours!" 
At  these  joyous  cries  and  the  sight  of  the  keys  and 
the  fiag  of  the  Bastille,  which  they  carried  with 


them  in  great  pomp,  de  Flesselles  seemed  to  think 
that  his  life  was  safe ;  but  the  mob  presently  fell 
upon  him  like  hungry  tigers  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  hall,  crying  "Treachery!  treason!  let  us  hang 
this  one  too."  The  poor  provost  repeated  argu- 
ments which  he  had  used  when  they  wanted  to 
kill  him  the  day  before: — '*  I  have  been  deceived," 
said  he;  "you  are  deceived — we  are  all  deceived." 
Some  of  the  more  moderate  proposed  that  he 
should  be  committed  to  the  Ch&telet  prison ;  but 
the  majority  cried  out  that  he  must  be  carried  to 
the  Palais  Royal  and  be  judged  there.  Remon- 
strance was  vain,  and  flight  or  resistance  impos- 
sible; de  Flesselles,  mustering  up  such  courage 
as  remained  in  him,  said,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  be  it 
as  you  wish :  let  us  go  then  to  the  Palais  Royal ;" 
— but  he  had  not  gone  many  yards  when  a  fellow 
put  a  pistol  to  his  head  and  blew  out  his  brains. 
In  addition  to  the  bleeding  heads  of  de  Launey 
and  his  officers  the  people  carried  in  procession  all 
the  captives  they  had  found  shut  up  in  the  Bastille. 
The  number  and  the  quality  of  these  prisoners 
afforded  a  proof  that  that  state-prison  was  not 
what  it  had  been  :  the  people  had  expected  to  find 
a  prisoner  in  every  dungeon  or  cell ;  but  all  that 
they  actually  found  were  seven,  and  out  of  that 
number  three  were  forgers  or  falsifiers  of  bills  of 
exchange,  and  such  notorious  scoundrels  that  there 
was  no  exciting  any  sympathy  for  them.  By  this 
time  it  was  night.  There  were  two  or  three  panics 
occasioned  by  rumours  that  Marshal  Broglie  had 
concentrated  his  whole  army  and  was  marching 
into  Paris ;  and  in  each  of  these  panics  dreadfiil 
excesses  were  committed  by  the  mob.  But  in 
reality  they  had  no  reason  to  be  alarmed :  Broglie 
and  Besenval  had  thoroughly  ascertained  the  fact 
that  the  French  troops  would  not  pull  a  trigger  for 
the  king,  whatever  they  might  do  against  him ; 
the  Swiss  and  the  German  troops  were  not  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  engage  in  a  vast  and  crowded  city, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  apprehension  of  the 
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French  regiments  falling  upon  their  rear;  and 
besides,  by  this  time  the  court  had  given  up  its 
plan  of  prevailing  by  force  of  arms,  and  had 
abandoned  itself  to  helplessness  and  despair. 
While  the  people  of  Paris  were  terrified  at  what 
might  be  done  or  ordered  in  Versailles,  Versailles, 
or  all  the  court  and  royalist  part  of  it,  were  trem- 
bling for  fear  of  Paris. 

We  left  the  National  Assembly  on  their  knees 
with  their  ears  bent  to  the  ground.  But  soon 
after  the  Prince  of  Ijambesc  had  passed  in  full 
career  to  the  palace,  Mirabeau  ascended  the  tribune 
and  proposed  a  second  deputation  to  the  king. 
This  deputation  presently  left  the  hall  for  the 
palace :  they  were  to  employ  entreaties  as  well  as 
arguments.  Shortly  after  their  departure  two 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  who  had  been 
in  Paris  all  that  day  and  probably  all  the  preced- 
ing night,  arrived  breathless  among  their  colleagues, 
and  announced  that  a  fearful  massacre  was  going 


on  in  the  capital.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  these 
two  deputies  or  members  two  Paris  electors  were 
announced.  It  was  dark  night,  and  no  lamps  or 
other  lights  had  been  lit  in  the  hall.  The  two 
electors,  whose  figures  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished while  they  spoke,  brought  the  joyful  news 
that  the  Bastille  was  taken,  that  the  distant  roar  of 
the  cannon  they  had  heard  was  that  of  the  people's 
cannon ;  that  tlie  people  were  masters  of  all  Paris, 
and  only  cutting  off  a  few  heads  in  the  first  enthu- 
siasm of  victory.  Instantly  another  deputation  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  king.  As  it,  went  out  of 
the  hall  the  other  deputation  returned  and  reported 
the  aifower  wliich  it  had  received  from  his  majesty. 
This  answer  was  simply  that  his  majesty  had 
ordered  the  troops  to  retire  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of.  the  capital,  and  that,  having 
heard  of  the  formation  of  the  bourgeois  or  civic 
guard,  he  had  named  officers  to  the  command  of 
it.     On  the  arrival  of  the  third  deputation  at  the 


Priion  Of  THE  Cbatelct  (palled  down  in  1802).    From  a  Print  by  Clery. 


palace,  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  king 
appeared  pale  and  much  agitated.  After  express- 
ing his  great  grief  at  the  miseries  which  had  be- 
fallen Paris,  he  said  it  was  not  possible  to  believe 
that  they  had  been  caused  by  any  orders  that  had 
been  given  [to  his  troops.  For  the  rest  he  had 
nothing  to  say,  except  that  those  troops  were  now 
recalled.  This  deputation  must  have  returned 
ringing  in  their  hearts,  "  Le  victoire  est  a  nous." 
Not  only  was  the  king  pale  and  agitated,  but  the 
whole  "Court  and  everything  about  it  wore  an  air 
of  confusion  and  dejection.  On  their  return  to 
the  hall  a  motion  was  made  for  another  deputation 
to  explain  more  fully  to  the  king  the  perilous  con- 
dition in  which  he  and  the  nation  stood.     **  No,'' 


said  Clermont-Tonnerre,  "  let  us  give  them  a  night 
to  take  counsel.  Kings  as  well  as  other  men  must 
pay  for  their  experience.*'  The  motion  was  there- 
fore dropped ;  and  the  Assembly  sat  where  they 
were  all  night,  doing  nothing  beyond  sending  some 
messages  into  Paris.  In  the  same  nocturnal 
hours  the  constitutional  Duke  of  Liancourt  obtained 
access  to  the  king,  who  was  still  only  half  informed 
of  what  had  happ  ned  in  his  capital.  Liancourt, 
who  wished  for  a  better  form  of  government,  but 
not  for  the  king's  destruction,  gave  a  frank  and 
honest^narrative.*    "  Why,  then,"  said  Louis,  "  it 

*  '*  Thev  (the  court)  took  care,  however,  not  to  inform  the  kinj^  of 
all  the  miaehieftf.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  momingthe  Doc  de  Lian- 
court went  into  his  bedchamber  and  waked  him.    Told  him  all.  To 
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is  really  a  revolt.'*  "No,"  said  the  duke,  it 
is  a  revolution !"  Before  leaving  the  bedside  of 
the  monarch,  whom  it  is  said  he  had  found  sleep- 
ing, Liancourt  obtained  a  promise  that  he  would 
go  down  to  the  National  Assembly  in  the  morning. 
At  an  early  hour  that  morning  the  Assembly 
proceeded  to  business,  and  appointed  a  fourth 
deputation.  This  deputation  was  detained  some 
time  by  a  long  speech  from  Mirabeau,  who  was 
telling  it  sundry  hard  things  which  it  ought  to  tell 
to  the  king ;  as  that — yesterday  the  foreign  hordes 
that  surrounded  the  Assembly  had  been  visited  and 
caressed  by  princes,  princesses,  and  favourites  of 
both  genders ;  that  during  the  night  those  foreign 
satellites,  gorged  with  gold  and  with  wine,  had  been 
invoking  destruction  on  the  National  Assembly ; 
that,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  .sovereign,  courtiers 
had  been  dancing  to  the  souftd  of  that  barbarous 
music,  and  acting  as  their  predecessors  had  done 
on  the  eve  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.* 
And,  before  Mirabeau  could  get  to  the  end  of  his 
harangue,  a  gentler  voice  rose  in  the  hall  to  intimate 
that  his  majesty  was  close  at  hand,  coming  at  his 
own  suggestion,  and  without  guards,  courtiers,  or 
attendants  of  any  kind.  This  intimation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  round  of  applause.  "  Wait,"  said 
Mirabeau  with  great  gravity,  "  suspend  your  ap- 
plause until  we  know  what  are  his  intentions. 
The  blood  of  our  brothers  is  yet  flowiug  in  Paris. 
Let  a  sad  respect  be  our  first  reception  of  the 
monarch  in  this  season  of  woe.  The  silence  of 
the  people  is  a  lesson  for  kings.". 

Louis  here  entered  the  hall,  accompanied  only 
by  his  two  brothers.  The  Assembly  received  him 
in  profound  silence.  In  a  few  simple  words,  Louis 
assured  the  National  Assembly,  which  he  called  by 
that  name  for  the  first  time,  that  all  their  fears  and 
auspicious  were  unfounded ;  that  it  was  never  his 
intention  to  employ  his  troops  against  them,  or  his 
good  city  of  Paris,  or  any  of  his  subjects ;  that  he 
was  one  with  the  nation;  and  that,,  counting  on  the 
love  and  fidelity  of  his  people,  he  had  ordered  the 
troops  not  only  away  from  the  capita],  but  also 
from  Versailles.  Here  the  sad,  silent  respect  which 
Mirabeau  had  recommended  was  broken  by  some 
joyous  shouts ;  but,  when  the  king  desired  the 
Assembly  to  be  his  interpreters  and  messengers  to 
the  good  people  of  Paris,  and  when  he  had  said, 
**  Since  you  have  feared  to  trust  me,  it  is  I  that 
iwill  trust  you,"  there  was  shouting  and  applause 

him  that  lie  pledged  hii  life  on  the  truth  of  his  narration,  and  that, 
nnle»a  he  enauKed  hia  meaaoics  speedily,  all  was  lost.  The  king 
took  his  detonnination.  The  Bbbop  <tf  Autun  (Tklleytand),  they  say, 
was  called  on  to  prepare  aa  Uteovtrs ;  wliieh  he  did.  The  orders  were 
given  for  dispeismg  the  troops.  And  at  the  meeting  of  the  Aasembly, 
the  king,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  carae  in  and  made  his 
speech.  This  produced  very  enthusixistic  emotions  of  Joy,  and  he 
wa»  rocvnducted  to  the  chateau  by  the  whole  Assembly,  and  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Versailles." — Chmvemevr  Mmrit. 

*  The  queen,  Count  d'Artols,  and  Duchess  de  Polignae,  had  been 
all  day  tampering  with  two  regimenta,  which  were  almost  dxunk.  and 
every  officer  «as  presented  to  the  king,  who  was  induced  to  gire  pro- 
miaes.  money,  &c.,  to  the»e  regiments.  They  shouted  Vne  Ul  Reme  I 
Vive  le  Cvmte  4'Artoii  I  Vive  la  Jhektue  de  PoUgiwcl--vA  the  band 
came  and  played  under  her  in«Jesty*s  window.    In  the  mean  time  the 

m  with  the  artillery- 
take  two  hundred 
Qonntnewr  Morrit,  who 


If  areehal  de  Sroglia  was  tampering  in  person  with  the  artiller>-.  The 
plan  was  to  reduce  Paris  by  famine,  and  to  ta'      ' 
bera  of  the  National  Assembly  prtsoneis.- 


gWet  Uiia.as  elab-talk  in  Puis  on  the  l»ih. 


of  the  most  enthusiastic  or  loudest  kind.  Nearly 
all  the  deputies  quitted  their  seats,  surrounded  the 
king,  and  escorted  him  on  foot  back  to  the  palace. 
It  was  observed  that  tears  stood  in  many  eyes ;  but 
the  deputies  had  been  watching  all  night,  and  had 
passed  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  an  agonising 
suspense ;  and  all  sudden  changes  and  surprises  of 
the  passions  are  apt  to  bring  on  tears  or  hysterical 
laughter.  The  queen,  who  was  anxiously  watching 
for  her  husband's  return  at  a  balcony  of  the  palace, 
with  the  young  dauphin  in  her  aims,  and  her 
daughter  standing  by  her  side  and  playing  with 
her  brother's  hair,  came  in  for  a  share  in  the 
iendresse  and  sentimentality  of  the  moment.  But 
could  this  last  ?  Was  if  possible  that  the  National 
Assembly,  which  had  been  so  hot  before,  should  be 
circunaspect  and  moderate  now  that  the  crown  was 
prostrate  ,at  their  feet  ?  With  no  balancing  or  con- 
trolling power,  they  must  not  only  not  have  been 
Frenchmen,  but  not  men,  if  they  could  have  made 
a  sober  use  of  dieir  omnipotence.  Returning  to 
the  hall,  the  Assembly  deputed  88  of  their  body, 
comprising  Bailly,  Lafayette,  Lally  Tollendal,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
such  authorities  or  committees  as  they  might  find 
there,  whom  they  were  to  inform  fully  of  the  happy 
reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  with  the  king. 
This  numerous  deputation  was  received  in  Paris 
with  transports  of  joy,  and  with  some  ceremonies 
and  performances  which  can  scarcely  be  admired 
out  of  France.*  As  the  murder,  only  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  of  de  Flesselles  had  left  the  new 
municipality  without  a  head,  astronomer  Bailly  was 
immediately  elected,  by  acclamation,  to  succeed 
that  unfortunate  provost,  with  the  higher  title  of 
mayor  of  Paris ;  and,  as  the  new  civic  guard,  now 
to  be  called  the  National,  was  in  want  of  a  com- 
mander of  good  revolutionary  repute,  Lafayette,  also 
by  acclamation,  and  without  any  deliberation,  was 
named  to  that  post,  which  was  soon  to  become  the 
most  important  in  the  kingdom.f  A  grand  'ie 
Deum  was  then  ordered  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  officiated,  and  a 
great  deal  of  gunpowder  was  burnt  in  making  feux- 
de-joie,  Bailly  was  then  conducted  by  the  con- 
querors of  the  Bastille  to  the  different  quarters  of 
Paris,  to  be  presented  as  their  mayor.  On  passing 
the  Pont  Neuf  he  was  saluted  by  a  company  of  the 
French  Guards,  who  occupied  that  bridge  with 
several  pieces  of  cannon.  At  these  and  similar 
honours  the  astronomer  shed  tears,  and  protested 
that  he  was  unworthy  of  such  distinctions,  inca- 

*  The  eitisena,  after  hearing  an  liarangue  from  Lally  Tollendal, 
crowned  him  with  flowers.  Lally  modestly  took  tlie  crown  from  his 
own  head,  and  forced  it  upon  the  head  of  Bailly.  Bailly,  with  be- 
coming mudraty,  would  have  taken  it  off,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
put  hu  hand  on  tlie  astronomer's  head,  and  made  him  keep  it  on. 
This  imitotive  classical  foolery  spoils,  to  our  minds,  the  effect  of  a 
trulv  striking  dramatic  situation.  Lally  Tollendal  had  pronounced 
hb  harangue  upon  liberty  in  the  Place  de  Grive,  opposite  the  ve" 
spot  where  his  father  had  been  executed  with  a  gag  in  his  mou 


I  mouth, 


I,  and 


t  The  electiou  of  Lafkyette  is  made  more  picturesque  in  French 
books.  The  citiiens  of  the  United  States,  soon  after  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, had  presented  to  the  city  of  Paris  a  marble  bust  of  the 
marquis.  That  boat  was  now  in  the  uAlel  de  Ville.  Moreaude  Saint 
Hery  extended  his  hand  towards  it,  all  eyes  went  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  then  a  i{eneral  cry  proclaimed  Laliiyette  commandaut  of  the 
Phrii  Ouaid.->rAt0r*. 
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pable  of  bearing  the  great  public  burthen  which  his 
fellow-citizens  had  put  upon  him.  The  patriots 
walked  him  off  his  legs,  and  he  was  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  committee- room  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 
Here  he  and  Lafayette  attempted  to  cool  the  ardour 
of  the  people,  who,  in  their  opinion,  had  done 
enough  for  the  present ;  but  the  people,  haying,  in 
these  matters,  an  opinion  of  their  own,  continued 
their  acts  of  violence,  threatening  with  destruction 
all  who  had  got  the  name  of  aristocrats,  or  that 
were  suspected  of  entertaining  anti<revolution  prin- 
ciples. The  Count  de  Saint  Marc  was  nearly  torn 
to  pieces  for  having  ventured  to  look  into  the 
Bastille;  a  female  disguijed  as  a  man  met  with 
the  same  hard  treatment;  and  several  houses  were 
broken  open  by  a  furious  mob  in  search  of  arms, 
gunpowder,  or  aristocrats.  At  one  moment  La- 
fayette, in  passing  through  the  streets,  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  hubbub.  He  asked 
what  it  meant?  **  It  is  nothing,"  said  the  mob, 
"  but  an  abbe  going  to  be  hanged."  "  What 
abbtJ?"  The  people  were  quite  sure  it  was  the 
AbbtS  Roy,  a  great  rogue,  and  one  of  their  greatest 
enemies.*  With  great  difficulty  Lafayette  got  the 
priest,  with  the  rope  almost  round  his  neck,  carried 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  it  was  found  that  he 
was  not  the  AbbcS  Roy,  but  the  Abbt!  Cordier,  a 
very  zealous  friend  to  the  revolution.  The  mob, 
who  had  followed  their  prisoner  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  were  quite  shocked  at  their  mistake,  and  fell 
to  embracing  and  hugging  the  abb^,  who,  but  for  a 
lucky  accident,  would  have  been  by  this  time 
hanging  on  a  lamp-iron.  At  night  there  was 
dancing  and  singing  in  all  directions — ^not,  how- 
ever, without  an  occasional  panic  alarm.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  Paris  is  built  over  stone-quarries 
and  subterraneous  galleries;  and  a  notion  got 
abroad  that  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  had  de^ 
posited  a  world  of  gunpowder  in  these  dark  re- 
cesses, and  intended  blowing  all  Paris  into  the  air. 
A  deputation  of  electors  waited  on  the  new  mayor 
and  commandant  to  state  these  reasonable  alarms, 
and  Bailly  and  Lafayette  ordered  a  thorough  under- 
ground search.  On  the  next  day,  the  16th  of  July, 
the  permanent  committee  of  the  new  municipality, 
which  already  seemed  to  assume  a  sovereignty 
separate  from  that  of  the  National  Assembly,  de- 
creed the  immediate  demolition  of  the  Bastille. 
This  order  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  in  the  name  of  Lafayette. 

In  these  days  the  white  cockade  of  the  Bourbons 
entirely  disappeared,  aud  the  tri-colour  cockade 
was  mounted  by  Lafayette,  the  National  Guard, 
the  French  Guard,  and  nearly  every  man  in  Paris. 
News  was  received  from  Versailles  that  Marshal 
Broglie,  and  Barentin,  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
had  sent  in  their  resignations  to  the  king;  that 
tlie  new  ministers  were  scattered  before  they  had 
time  to  receive  their  portfolios;  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  sent  to  recall  Necker,  the  people's 
minister,  and  intended,  within  a  few  days,  to 
visit  his  good  city,  of  Paris  in  person.    By  this 

•  For  tbo  Abbe  Roy*  see  ante,  noto^  p.  3*3. 


time  many  other  lai^  towns  of  the  kingdom 
had  shown  a  determination  not  to  be  lefl  behind 
by  the  capital*  The  people  of  Lyons  had  insulted 
their  military  commandant,  burned  the  guard- 
houses and  custom-houses,  fought  with  the  troops 
in  the  streets,  killed  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
or  thrown  them  wounded  into  the  Rhone.  Tho 
people  of  Metz,  and  the  villages  round  about,  partly 
impelled  by  want,  and  partly  by  the  political  clubs, 
rose  in  arms,  and  stopped  all  the  grain  that  was 
passing  through  their  territory.  In  Caen,  the  Duke 
of  Beuvron,  military  commander  of  all  Normandy, 
attempted  to  check  the  insurrection,  which  was 
bursting  out  on  every  side  of  him,  by  erecting  three 
gibbets,  and  giving  strict  orders  to  the  troops  to 
fire  on  the  people  whenever  they  should  be  riotous ; 
but  the  soldiers  swore  they  would  not  fire,  and  then 
the  people  laughed  at  the  duke  and  his  gibbets,  and 
made  active  war  upon  all  custom-house  officers  and 
tax-gatherers.  The  castle  of  Caen  was  everywhere 
defenceless,  and  might  be  scaled  on  all  sides ;  yet 
the  Duke  of  Beuvron  mounted  some  cannon  on 
rotten  carriages,  which  only  served  to  irritate  the 
people  still  more.  The  people  of  Rouen,  on  learn- 
ing the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Caen,  joined  the  insurgents  there,  drove  away;tbe 
king's  troops  or  officers,  and  created  a  bu^her 
guard  of  their  own.  A  number  of  emiastries  from 
Paris  arrived  both  in  Rouen  and  Caen,  and  soon 
spread  themselves  through  all  the  other  towns  of 
Normandy.  It  was  no  longer  a  mob,  but  an  entire 
people  up  in  arms.  The  governor  of  the  province 
was  compelled  to  assume  the  tri-cokmr  cockade, 
and  to  distribute  it  to  the  troops  of  the  line.  There 
was  no  want  of  arms  in  these  parts,  and  there  were 
no  means  of  keeping  them  from  the  people.  In  the 
magazines  of  St.  L^  alone  were  15,000  muskets. 
In  the  great  seaports  of  Cherbourg  and  Brest  the 
people  rose  almost  to  a  man,  hoisted  the  tri-colour, 
and  formed  a  national  guard.  In  Brest  were  found 
20,000  muskets,  a  vast  number  of  cannon,  and  a 
most  abundant  stock  of  powder.  There  was  no 
blood  spilt,  because  there  was  no  resistance  offered.* 
At  Valance,  a  general  officer  who  was  *^  so  impru- 
dent as  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  people,  and 
point  his  guns  against  the  town,"  was  abandoned 
by  his  soldiers,  and  then  murdered,  together  with 
two  of  his  officers.  In  the  Lyonnais,  in  Dauphiny, 
in  Burgundy,  in  Upper  Auvergne,  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  peasants  were 
burning  the  chilteaux,  hunting  the  aristocrats, 
and  trying  their  hands  at  a  new  Jacquerie,  l^he 
mighty  agency  of  fear  gradually  armed  every 
town  and  village.  To  induce  the  masses  to  arm 
and  form  themselves  a  stratagem  was  employed, 
which  was  attended  with  wonderful  success.  At 
the  same  moment  of  time,  on  the  whole  surface 
of  France,  every  inhabited  place  was  purposely 
frightened  by  reports  that  troops  of  brigands  were 
approaching  to  plunder  and  destroy  all  that  they 
might  find.  These  reports,  once  set  going,  grew 
in  volume  and  velocity,  and  soon  made  an  ava- 

*  Dttmottiiez,  Mimoires; 
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lanche  of  terror  and  suspicion  that  buried  and 
blinded  the  popular  mind.  Every  town  and  viU 
lage  was  every  moment  expecting  the  arrival  of 
these  terrible  bands  of  robbers,  who  were  every- 
where and  yet  nowhere.  The  cloud  raised  by  a  flock 
of  sheep  along  a  dusty  road  was  quite  enough  to 
alarm  a  whole  town.  But  under  this  alarm  burgher 
guards  and  a  rural  militia  were  embodied  with 
astonishing  rapidity^  and  every  musket  thus 
brought  into  use  was  a  musket  for  the  Tiers  Etat 
and  National  Assembly  * 

Marshal  BrogUe  felt,  on  quitting  office,  that 
his  life  was  not  safe  in  France.  Although  pre- 
cautions were  used,  he  was  exposed  to  many  nsks 
before  he  could  reach  the  frontier.  He  entered 
Verdun  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  hussars,  and 
went  to  pass  the  night  in  the  bishop's  palace. 
The  people  rose  immediately  and  threatened  to 
set  fire  to  the  house.  The  militia  or  burgher 
guard  were  called  out,  but  it  was  only  to  join 
the  mob.  When  two  battalions  of  Swiss  arrived 
to  reinforce  the  hussars  he  left  the  bishop's 
palace,  traversed  the  town,  where  people  were 
shouting  for  his  head,  and  threw  himself  ifito  the 
citadel,  where  he  passed  the  night  without  fear  of 
being  burned  alive.  The  next  day,  at  the  gates 
of  Metz,  the  marshal  was  met  by  500  armed 
burghers,  who  told  him  that  he  should  not  enter 
that  town.  These  insults  and  dangers  did  not 
cease  until  he  got  upon  the  territories  of  the  em- 
peror and  took  refuge  in  Luxembourg.  The  mar- 
shal was  not  the  only  exile;  and  all  the  other  ex- 
iles were  exposed  to  the  same  hazards.  The 
Count  of  Artois,  the  king's  brother,  was  obliged  to 
take  his  departure  in  a  clandestine  manner.  The 
Prince  of  Conde,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  the 
Polignacs,  who  were  esteemed  the  chief  advisers  of 
the  queen,  were  reduced  to  the  same  painful  neces- 
Mty.  Cond^  was  pursued  by  some  fellows  mounted 
on  horseback,  who,  it  is  said,  intended  to  drown 
him  in  the  river  Oise.t  The  PoUgnacs  travelled 
disguised,  with  friends  dressed  as  livery-servants 
siuing  on  their  coach-box.  The  Palais  Royal  go- 
vernment had  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  all 
these  fugitives.  This  was  called  the  first  emigra- 
tion. The  Count  of  Artois  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde  crossed  the  Alps  and  established  themselves 
at  Turin,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  ex- 
inmister  Calonne  and  by  numerous  emigrants  be- 
longing to  the  high  noblesse  and  the  church.  These 
refugees  seem  never  to  have  thought  that  there  was 
any  possibility  of  their  returning  to  France,  except 
through  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion ;  they  were 
w  extreme  and  as  mad  in  their  way  as  were  the 
triumphant  party  they  had  left  behind  them  giving 
the  law  at  Versailles,  Paris,  and  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  is  said,  and  by  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities on  all  matters  connected  with  the  interior 
of  the  court,  that  the  queen  had  packed  up  her 
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diamonds,  and  thought  seriously  of  following  the 
Count  of  Artois ;  that  the  king  thought  of  retiring 
to  the  southward  with  a  part  of  his  army,  and  that 
it  was  only  decided,  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  by  a 
majority  of  the  council,  that  his  majesty  should  re- 
main, and  go  into  Paris  to  try  the  effects  of  a  visit 
on  the  people.* 

On  the  17th  of  July,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Louis  left  Versailles  and  the  weeping 
queen,  who  expected  that  he  would  be  murdered 
by  the  Paris  mob.  His  majesty  was  attended  by 
a  hundred  members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  escorted  by  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles 
as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Stivres,  where  the  Ver- 
sailles men  were  replaced  by  detachments  of  the 
Paris  National  Guard.  At  the  barrier  of  Passy 
his  majestv  found  Mayor  Bailly,  with  the  enor- 
mous old  keys  of  the  city,  and  a  municipal  re- 
tinue which  seemed  to  have  no  end.  Holding  up 
these  keys,  declaiming  like  an  academician,  and 
not  deigning  to  doff  his  cap  or  bend  his  knee.  Astro- 
nomer Mayor  Bailly  said,  "  Sire ,  I  present  your 
majesty  the  keys  of  your  good  city  of  raris.  They 
are  the  same  keys  that  were  presented  to  Henry  I V^ 
He  had -reconquered  his  people,  but  in  the  present 
case  the  people  have  conquered  their  king  ;"  and 
this  miserable  insult  he  followed  up  with  a  mi- 
serable dribbling  of  commonplaces  about  basis  of 
liberty  and  public  prosperity,  happy  faces,  me- 
morable day,  Act  When  the  astronomer  had 
done  haranguing,  M.  Delavigne,  a  Paris  lawyer, 
and  president  of  the  electors  of  Paris,  read  the 
king  another  long  lesson.  This  ceremony  over, 
the  king,  without  any  escort,  without  so  much  as  a 
body-guard,  drove  through  Paris  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  through  double  and  treble  rows  of  National 
Guards,  some  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets, 
some  with  pikes,  and  not  a  few  with  clubs  and 
scythes  stuck  in  sticks.  Their  total  number,  in- 
cluding the  many  thousands  that  had  flocked  in 
from  all  the  suburbs,  neighbouring  towns,  and 
villages,  was  estimated  at  200,000.  Instead  of 
happy  faces  he  saw  dark  and  threatening  counte- 
nances ;  and  the  only  cries  he  heard  were,  "  Vive 
la  Nation !  Vive  le  Tiers  Etat!"t  In  those  sullen, 
serried  ranks  were  observed  young  women,  monks, 
capuchins,  abbes,  and  cures,  with  muskets  on  their 
shoulders  or  swords  in  their  hands.  On  approach- 
ing the  Place  Louis  Quinze  several  gun-shots 
whistled  through  the  air :  a  lady  was  killed,  and 
the  Marouis  de  Cubi^res,  who  was  riding  close  to 
the  kiug^s  carriage,  had  his  hat  knocked  off  by  a 
ball.  Some  of  the  more  impatient  patriots  were 
evidently  firing  at  the  royal  carriage.^  On  passing 

*  Madame  Cammn,  H^moires. 

f  Baillv,  Memnlres. 

t  Gonverncur  Morris,  who  was  a  BpeeUtor,  sayi  that  he  waited  in 
the  t/trcet  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  aTler- 
uoon,  when  the  procession  arrived. 

"  It  seems  that  his  majeaty  was  escorted  by  fhe  militia  of  Versailles 
to  the  Point  de  Juur,  where  no  entered  the  doulilo  (lie  of  Parixian  mi- 
litia, whlcii  extends  from  thence  to  the  Ildtel  dc  Ville,  each  line  mim- 
poaed  of  three  ranks  ;  consequently  it  is  a  body  six  deep,  extending 
that  dbtance.  The  Aiiseniblre  Naiionalc  wallc  promiscuoualy  toge^ 
ther  in  the  procession/ — Diary. 

$  Dalaare,  EsqmMet.— BaiUy,  Memotres.— Weber. 
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the  Pont  Neuf  Louis  observed  that  the  statue  of 
Henri  Quatre  was  decorated  with  the  tri-colour 
cockade.  On  alighting  in  front  of  the  Hfitel  de 
Ville  Louis  was  again  accosted  by  Mayor  Bailly, 
who  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  the  distinctive 
badge  of  Frenchmen?  He  took  the  tri-colour 
cockade,  put  it  in  his  hat,  and  theil  ascended  the 
broad  stairs  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  ilnder  an  arch 
of  steel,  formed  by  swards  crossed  ovfer  by  one  ano- 
ther. As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  hall  the  king 
calmly  desired  that  all  those  swords  should  be  put 
in  their  scabbards.  Moreau  de  Saint-M«5ry,  the 
friend  of  Lafayette,  and  one  that  had  essentially 
contributed  to  Lafayette's  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guard,  then  harangued  his 
majesty,  calling  him  a  citizen  monarch,  and  telling 
him  that  his  subjects  would  love  liberty  all  the 
better  for  having  begun  under  his  happy  reign. 
When  this  orator  was  done  another  got  up  to  pro- 
pose that  this  memorable  day  should  be  conse- 
crated by  the  votive  offering  of  a  statue,  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  to  Louis  XVI., 
"  regenerator  of  the  national  liberty,  restorer  of  the 
public  liberty,  and  father  of  the  French  people." 
A  statue  was  decreed  accordingly — never  to  be  ex- 
ecuted; and  then  Lally  Tollendal  made  another 
oration  to  the  speech-oppressed  king,  applauding 
him  for  having  dismissed  his  late  iniquitous  coun- 
sellors, and  for  having  recalled  the  people's  minis- 
ter, the  great  Necker ;  and  concluded  by  declaring, 
with  the  emphasis  of  an  inspired  prophet,  that, 
from  that  time  forward,  France  would  present  to 
the  universe  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  nations  living  free,  happy,  and  tri- 
umphant, under  a  just,  a  beloved,  and  revered  king. 
After  being  talked  at  in  this  fashion,  Louis  hsul 
nothing  to  do  but  to  confirm  all  that  had  been  done 
— to  recognise  the  National  Guards,  and  Lafayette 
as  their  commander ;  to  recognise  Bailly  as  mayor 
— and  then  to  recommend  order  and  tranquillity. 
He  was  next  conducted  to  a  large  open  window, 
and  there  made  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  people 
with  the  revolutionary  cockade  in  his  hat.  At  this 
sight  the  people  roared  "  Five  le  Roi !  Vive  U 
Roi ,'" — "  for  the  cockade  he  had  adopted  seemed 
to  be  an  approval  of  the  insurrection,  a  sign  of  re- 
conciliation, and  of  the  new  alliance  between  the 
nation  and  their  king."  Shortly  after  this  he  got 
back  to  his  carriage,  which  he  found  covered  all 
over  with  tri-colour  ribands,  and  was  allowed  to 
return  through  Paris  without  being  shot  at.»  The 
queen  did  not  expect  to  see  him  come  back  alive. 
In  unfeigned  agony  she  exclaimed,  "They  will 
never  let  him  return  to  me!"  and  as  the  sun  went 
down  her  worst  apprehensions  seemed  to  her  to  be 
confirmed.  But  at  last  a  long  line  of  dust  was 
seen  rolling  along  the  Paris  road,  loud  vivata  were 
heard  in  the  Avenue  de  Versailles,  where  the  de- 
puties of  the  National  Assembly  were  ranged  in 
rows;  and,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  Louis,  unhurt  in 
body,  but  wounded,  humiliated,  crush^  in  spirit, 
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descended  from  his  tri-colour  equipage,  and  went 
hastily  to  his  wife  and  children.* 

During  the  whole  day  Lafayette  had  studiously 
kept  out  of  sight  of  the  king,  bat  on  his  majesty's 
gomg  to  his  carriage,  to  return  home,  he  had  pre- 
sent^ himself,  and,  after  a  few  brief  words,  had 
mounted  his  white  horse,  and  escorted  the  sove- 
reign as  far  as.  the  village  called  Point  du  Jour. 
Like  Mayor  Bailly  he  had  pledged  himself  for  the 
immediate  restoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity; 
but  in  so  doing  he  had  engaged  for  what  was  hr 
beyond  his  ability.  That  very  night  there  was 
firing  and  fighting  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  Paris : 
in  more  than  one  quarter  his  authority  was  set  at 
defiance,  his  appointment  criticised  as  improper 
and  unpatriotic,  seeing  that  he,  too,  was  an  aristo- 
crat, and  his  name  and  character  were  held  up  to 
contempt.  On  the  following  day  he  was  found  by 
a  friend  perplexed  and  exhausted  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  occupations.  He  had  prepared  no  plan 
for  introducing  order  into  the  militia  or  National 
Guard ;  and  he  said  that  he  had  already  enjoyed 
the  utmost  power  his  heart  could  wish,  and  was 
growing  tired  of  it ;  that  he  had  commanded  ab- 
solutely a  hundred  thousand  men,  had  marched 
his  sovereign  about  the  streets  as  he  pleased,  pre- 
scribed the  degree  of  applause  which  he  should 
receive,  and  could  have  detained  him  prisoner  had 
he  thought  proper — and  that,  therefore,  he  wished 
as  soon  as  possible  to  return  to  private  life !  f  As- 
tronomer Mayor  Bailly  was  scarcely  more  confident 
or  tranquil  in  his  civic  chair,  for  the  permanent 
committee  or  committees  of  the  municipality  dic- 
tated to  him  most  imperatively,  and  the  committees 
were  in  their  turn  dictated  to  and  brow-beaten  by 
the  mob.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  one  of  the 
Palais  Royal  orators  informed  the  multitude  that 
he  had  been  to  the  H^tel  de  Ville,  and  had  had  the 
door  shut  in  his  face ;  that  patriots,  real  citizens 
and  electors  of  Paris,  had  been  refu^sed  admittance ; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  many  cai^ 
riages  of  the  aristocrats  standing  at  the  door. 
These,  he  said,  were  truly  suspicious  circumstances, 
and  must  be  looked  into.  His  harangue  was  fol- 
lowed by  loud  and  angry  shouts,  and  a  precipitate 
movement  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  move- 
ment was  arrested  by  some  detachments  of  troops, 
and  the  orator  was  given  over  to  a  commissary  of 
police ;  but  on  the  very  next  morning  there  was  a 
fresh  riot  of  the  same  kind  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  On  the  20th  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  was 
invested  anew  by  an  immense  multitude,  who  pre- 
tended that  there  were  still  muskets  and  bayonets 
concealed  in  that  edifice,  and  who  were  not  dis- 
persed without  blood  being  drawn.  The  mob,  who 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  of  arms  and  combats,  even 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  arms  were  concealed 
by  the  nuns  of  the  abbey  of  Montmartre ;  and  that 
quiet  retreat  was  besieged  by  some  20,000  men, 

*  Madame  Campaii,  Memoiret. 

f  Gowoemewr  Morriif  Diary.  This  convenalion  took  place  at  I^* 
fayetle't  own  diauer-table,  where  were  present,  besides  Morris,  tiie 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  la  Rochefoacault  and  .several  other  persona. 
The  report  of  H  is  wortii  a  neat  deal,  aa  enabling  os  to  estimate  what 
manner  of  man  this  hero  of  two  worlds  really  was. 
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who  accused  the  poor  lady  abbeu  of  treasoB,  and 
of  dark  plots  against  liberty,  and  "who  threatened 
the  place  and  all  in  it  with  destruction.*  On  the 
22nd  there  was  more  decapitation,  preceded  by 
horrible  torture.  In  naming  his  ministry  on  the 
dismissal  of  Necker  (on  the  11th),  the  king  had 
appointed  M.  de  Foulon,  formerly  a  counsellor  of 
state,  to  an  office  under  Marshal  Broglie.  This  de 
Foulon  is  represented  as  the  most  unpopular  man 
in  France — as  a  man  without  bowels  of  compas- 
sion, who  had  declared  in  council,  some  time  be- 
fore this,  when  the  people  were  complaining  of 
having  no  bread  to  eat,  that  the  canaille  might  eat 
hay,  that  grass  and  thistles  were  good  enough  for 
them.  There  is  scarcely  a  shadow  of  a  probability 
that  he  had  ever  said  anything  of  the  Kind;  but 
the  people,  who  mingled  with  their  daring  unbelief 
a  marvellous  credulity,  believed  that  he  had  said 
the  words,  and  that  was  enough.  They  had 
launched  their  thunderbolts  against  Broglie,  and 
every  other  member  of  the  intended  cabinet ;  but, 
as  for  de  Foulon,  they  were  reserved  that  he  should 
not  escape  them,  if  he  remained  between  earth 
and  heaven.  Knowing  how  intensely  he  was  hated, 
the  old  man  (he  was  in  his  'ISth  year)  stole  out  of 
Versailles  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  fled  in  disguise 
to  a  country  house  he  possessed  in  the  village  of 
Vitry,  on  the  Fontainebleau  road,  hid  himself  there, 
and  gave  out  that  he  was  dead— -dead  of  apoplexy ; 
nay,  dead  and  buried ;  for  a  servant  of  the  house 
had  opportunely  expired,  and  a  sumptuous  funeral 
iBeemed  fully  to  confirm  the  report.  But  the  in- 
genious secret  was  betrayed  by  some  living  servant 
or  confidant;  and  Rappe,  the  patriot  syndic  of 
the  village,  burst  into  the  house  with  the  patriot 
villagers,  and  seized  the  old  counsellor.  They  tied 
a  truss  of  hay  on  his  back,  put  a  garland  of  nettles 
round  his  neck,  and  a  bouquet  of  thistles  in  his 
breast.  They  bound  his  feeble,  rattling  limbs  with 
ropes,  and  they  kicked  and  cursed  him  all  the  way 
to  Paris,  and  all  the  way  on  foot ;  and  the  distance 
was  four  long  leagues,  and  the  road  was  stony,  and 
the  journey  made  by  night.  He  was  carried  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  was  there 
presented  to  Mayor  Bailly,  who  knew  not  what  to 
do  with  him,  and  who  durst  not  tell  the  people 
that  there  was  no  crime  recognised  in  law  laid  to 
his  charge.  The  mayor  called  upon  the  permanent 
committee  of  electors ;  and  the  committee,  after  a 
very  long  discussion,  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
savage  multitude,  came  to  the  decision  that  all 
persons  arrested  only  on  public  clamour  should  be 

*  The  terrifled  Indy  abbess— a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  families 
of  France— dispatched  a  note  to  the  committee  of  electors  sitting  in 
the  HAtel  de  ville,  to  certify,  under  her  own  hand  and  seal,  that 
eTerythittg  imputed  to  her  was  false  ;  that  she  was  a  citixeness 
(aUrtfemu),  and  Kealous  for  the  fireseryation  of  her  fellow-citixens. 
The  committee  sent  an  elector  to  the  abbey,  in  order  to  prevent,  if 
ponible,  pillage,  and  the  worse  crimes  that  might  accompany  it,  if 
the  mob  should  break  into  the  monastery.  The  elector  induced  the 
mob  to  choose  two  individuals  ftom  among  themselves,  to  go  into  the 
abbey  with  him,  and  make  a  search.  For  six  hours  this  trio  visited 
and  turned  over  everything  in  the  building,  searching  halls,  chambers, 
bedrooms,  dresHng>rooms,  sideboards,  trunks,  oelUrs,  garden,  and 
summer-hoiiies;  but  all  that  the>'  could  find  in  the  shape  of  arms  was 
one  rusty  old  gun  belonging  to  tho  lady  abbess's  gardener.  A  report 
made  in  oonfonnity  induced  the  mob  to  disperse,  and  so  for  Uie  pre- 
sent the  nuns  were  left  quiet^-Z^v^aKre. 
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shut  up  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  and  that 
over  the  gate  of  that  building  there  should  be  an 
inscription :  '*  Prisoners  put  under  the  hand 
OF  THE  Nation."*  But  the  committee's  master, 
the  sovereign,  bloodthirsty  rabble,  would  not  rest 
satisfied  with  this  decision,  or  allow  of  any  delay. 
About  the  hour  of  noon  they  threatened  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  the  mayor,  the  committee,  and  all  that 
were  therein,  demanding  that  de  Foulon  should  be 
tried  instantly,  and  then  hanged  at  the  memorable 
lamp-post  which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  at  the  comer  of  the  street  de  la  Vannerie. 
The  terrified  mayor  and  committee-men,  after 
making  a  very  useless  address  to  the  people,  on 
the  beauties  of  order,  law,  and  justice,  sent  to  call 
Lafayette  and  his  National  Guards  to  their  assist- 
ance. In  course  of  time  Lafayette  arrived,  and 
made  another  speech,  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  but  showed  a  little  more  address  and  in- 
genuity than  was  common  to  him  in  moments  of 
crisis.  *^  You  wish,"  said  he,  '*  to  kill  this  man 
without  any  trial.  That  is  an  injustice  which  would 
dishonour  you — which  would  dishonour  me'  my- 
self, and  blight  all  the  efforts  I  haveonade  in  favour 
of  liberty,  if  I  were  weak  enough  to  permit  it.  .  .  . 
I  insist  that  the  law  be  respected ;  the  law,  without 
which  there  is  no  liberty ;  the  law,  without  whose 
support  I  should  never  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
volution in  the  New  World,  or  to  this  revolution 
in  France !"  t  He  added  that,  no  doubt,  de  Foulon 
was  guilty;  but  that,  the  more  guilty  he  was,  the 
more  necessary  was  it  (here  lay  the  ingenuity)  to 
commit  him  to  prison,  to  subject  him  to  legal  in- 
terrogatories, and  to  try  him  leisurely,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  his  own  lips  the  confession  of  who  were 
his  accomplices.  But  the  address  was  all  thrown 
away;  and,  as  for  weakness,  this  hero  of  two 
worlds,  in  the  face  of  that  fierce  and  mighty  mob, 
was  weaker  than  a  rush  or  a  weed  before  the  wind. 
His  National  Guards  themselves  were  only  a  part 
and  portion  of  the  same  yelling  multitude.  Nearly 
every  man  in  those  countless  thousands  was  gasp- 
ing for  blood.  That  all  may  have  their  share,  it 
must  be  stated  that  Necker,  the  people's  minister, 
had  unwittingly  contributed  to  the  maniac  rage. 
He  was  returning  to  Versailles  in  triumph,  and 
had  recommended  a  general  amnesty,  which  was  to 
include  de  Foulon,  together  with  all  who  had  taken 
office  with  Broglie ;  and  therefore  the  mob,  appre- 
hending that,  if  the  prisoner  was  once  taken  out  of 
their  hands,  he  would  escape  unhurt,  determined 
to  sacrifice  him  then  and  there.  The  death-warrant 
was  pronounced,  not  by  one  of  the  hungry,  ragged 
rabble,  but  by  a  well-dressed,  good- conditioned 
man,  who  stepped  from  the  crowd  and  said, 
"  Friends,  where  is  the  use  of  trying  this  man, 
who  has  been  judgpxl  and  condemned  these  thirty 
years?"!  Then  there  was  a  mad  rush  into 
the  H6tel  de  Ville ;  and,  in  despite  of  Lafayette's 
word  of  command  and  Mayor  Bailly's  oratory, 
and  the  cries  and  prayers  of  the  victim — Lafayette 

•  Proc^Vetbol  dee  Electeurs,  u  cited  by  Doiaure,  Elquisses. 
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was  nearly  knocked  down — they  seized  the  white- 
headed  old  man,  dragged  him  across  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  tied  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  hauled  him 
over  the  ianteme.  The  rope  broke,  and  the  half- 
strangled  old  man  fell  upon  the  pavement :  but 
they  spliced  the  rope  and  pulled  him  up  again. 
Again  the  rope  broke  and  let  the  victim  fall  upon 
the  pavement,  still  alive  and  screaming  for  mercy. 
But  a  new  rope  was  handed  to  these  awkward  but 
determined  hangmen,  and  after  kicks  and  blows, 
slow  tortures,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
de  Foulon  was  hanged.  They  then  cut  off  his 
head  and  stuck  it  on  a  pike;  and,  while  some 
carried  the  bloody  pike  with  the  head  aloft,  others 
dragged  the  headless  body  through  the  streets.* 
De  Foulon  seems  to  be  very  generally  described  as 
a  hard,  avaricious  old  man,  that  had  been  disposed 
to  overlook  all  other  considerations  when  money 
was  to  be  gained;  but  some  of  his  countrymen 
who  have  painted  the  worst  portraits  of  him  do 
not  guarantee  the  correctness  of  their  delineations, 
or  attempt  to  produce  proofs  of  any  one  criminal 
deed.  Not  satisfied  with  the  murder  of  de  Foulon, 
the  sovereign  mob,  which  (we  must  keep  repeating 
the  fact  in  order  to  convey  a  correct  notion  of  this 
people  and  this  revolution)  did  not  consist  of  the 
mere  rabble,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  hang  his 
son-in-law,  M.  Berthier  de  Sauvigny,  who  had 
also  been  a  counsellor  of  state  and  intendant  of 
Paris,  at  the  same  lamp-post.  The  crimes  of  M. 
Berthier  are  still  less  determined  than  those  of  his 
father-in-law :  it  is  probable  that  his  greatest  of- 
fence in  the  eyes  of  the  people  was  his  family 

•  Proc^-Verbol  dei  Electeats,  as  quoted  by  Dulaure.— Bailly,  Mo- 
moires.—Amialef  Ftarisicnnes. 


connexion  with  Foulon,  who  had  been  made  to  aaj 
that  they  might  live  on  the  food  of  horses  and 
asses.  On  the  ministerial  debdcle  at  Versailles 
Berthier  withdrew  to  Compiegne,  where  he  wan 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  under  a  pretended 
order  from  the  Paris  municipality,  whose  com- 
mands superseded  all  laws  and  established  autho- 
rities. It  might  very  well  be  that  the  order  was 
real,  and  not  pretended ;  but  the  municipality  re^ 
presented  to  the  zealous  patriots  of  Compiegne  that, 
as  M.  Berthier  was  neither  accused  nor  proscribed, 
there  was  no  lawful  reason  for  detaining  him  a 
prisoner;  and  they  sent  two  Paris  electara  and 
120  armed  men  on  horseback  to  Compiegne  to 
take  Berthier  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  there 
and  bring  him  to  one  of  the  prisons  in  Paris. 
This  was  contradictory  enougL  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  municipality  only  wished  to  with- 
draw him  quietly  from  the  furious  patriots  of 
Compiegne.  If  this  was  really  their  intention 
they  acted  most  unwisely; — the  removing  him  to 
Paris  was  to  increase  his  risks  a  thousand-fold. 
Berthier  was  allowed  to  travel  in  a  cabriolet ;  but 
as  he  approached  the  capital  he  was  brutally 
treated,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  also  by  an  ad- 
ditional mounted  escort  which  the  municipality 
sent  to  meet  him.  He  was  close  to  the  faubourgs 
when  the  savage  multitude  were  seizing  Foulon 
and  carrying  him  to.  the  lamp-post  Some  of  the 
municipality,  seeing  clearly  what  would  happen  if 
he  were  brought  at  such  a  moment  to  such  a  place, 
dispatched  a  messenger  with  orders  that  he  should 
be  carried  directly  to  the  Abbaye  prison,  and  not 
conducted  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  But  the 
orders  of  this  governing  body  were  only  observed 
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BO  far  as  suited  the  inclinations  of  the  mob ;  and 
the  mounted  escort,  with  a  host  of  people  on  foot/ 
conducted  the  prisoner  to  the  Place  de  Grfeve. 
On  his  way  he  met  the  ghastly  head  of  his  father- 
in-law,  carried  on  a  pike.      On  arriving  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille  he  was  introduced  to  mayor  Bailly, 
who,  evidently  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  ask^ 
him  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  ?    Berthier, 
not  aged  and  infirm  like  his  father-in-law,  but  ro- 
bust and  courageous,  replied,  that,  when  he  knew 
what  he  was  accused  of,  he  would  speak  in  his 
own  justification ;  and  then  he  said,  that,  having 
passed  three  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  he 
must  request  the  favour  of  a  short  rest.     Bailly 
and  his  associates  were  proceeding  to  read  some 
nonsensical  papers — the  proc^  verbal  drawn  up 
by  the  self-appointed  authorities  at  Compi^gne — 
when  they  were  interrupted  and  alarmed  by  tre- 
mendous cries  of  **  Finish,  finish  with  him !    The 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine    is    coming!     The  Palais 
Royal  is  coming!     They  will  have  his  head!" 
And  in  the  next  minute  the  guard  which  Lafayette 
had  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was 
swept  away,  and  the  passages,  hall,  and  rooms 
were  inundated  by  the  people,  all  roaring  "  A  la 
lanterne  !  &  la  lanteme.  t — ^to  the  lamp-post  with 
him !"    The  sole  chance  of  saving  the  victim — a 
faint  and  uncertain  one,  yet  such  as  a  brave  and 
generous  man  would  have  tried — ^was  for  Bailly  or 
Lafayette,  relying   on  their  popularity,  to  have 
placed  themselves  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
people,  to  have  made  a  rampart  for  him  with  their 
own  breasts :   but  what  Bailly  did  was  to  send 
Berthier  out  of  the  hall  into  the  Place  de  Qrfeve, 
into  the   very  crater  of  the  volcano,  under  the 
escort  of  some  of  the  National  Guards,  who  were 
told  that  they  were  to  conduct  him  safe  and  sound 
to  the  Abbaye  prison.    This  manoeuvre  cleared 
the  hall,  left  the  astronomer  air  to  breathe  on  his 
civic  thronC)  and  relieved  him  and  his  colleagues 
from  personal  inconvenience  and  risk ;  but,  with- 
out consulting  the  stars,  must  not  Bailly  have 
foreseen  all  that  happened?    As  soon  as  Ber- 
thier was  outside  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  as  soon  as 
his  foot  crossed  the  threshold,  he  was  clutched  by 
the  mob,  whirled  across  the  square,  and  thrown 
under  the  fatal  lanteme.  He  was  bruised,  wounded, 
borne  down  by  a  mass  of  men ;  but,  as  they  were 
trying  to  fix  a  new  rope  round  his  neck,  he  forced 
a  musket  from  one  of  his  murderers,  and  used  the 
butt  end  of  it  with  such  efiPect,  that  not  a  few  of  them 
fell  bleeding  on  the  pavement,  or  retreated  before 
him  :  but  bayonets  were  fixed,  the  savages  closed 
upon  him,  and  the  strong,  desperate  man  fell, 
pierced  through  and  through,  bleeding  from   a 
hundred  wounds.    He  yet  breathed :  but  one  of 
the  cannibals  plunged  his  hand  into  his  entrails 
and  tore  out  his  heart     This  bleeding  heart  was 
presently  laid  before  mayor  Bailly  and  the  muni- 
cipal body.     A  man,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
dragoon,  and  followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  table  at  which  these  high  func- 
tionaries were  sitting,  and,  holding  out  his  hand, 


exclaimed  with  hellish  glee,  "  See  here  the  heart 
of  Berthier  !'*  Bailly  and  his  confreres  are  said 
to  have  been  struck  dumb  with  horror  and  affright. 
Another  procession  came  from  the  lanteme  across 
the  square  to  present  Bertliier's  head;  but  La- 
fayette met  them  as  they  entered  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  save  the  mayor 
and  the  municipality  this  new  horror  and  alann. 
Both  head  and  heart  wete  then  carried,  in  the 
midst  of  the  exulting  mob,  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  to  the  Palais  Royal,  there  to  be  exhibited 
with  the  head  of  old  Foulon* 

The  French  writers,  not  of  the  anti-revolutionary 
but  of  the  liberal  party,  from  whom,  and  from 
whom  alone,  we  transcribe  these  atrocious  details, 
cast  about  them  for  all  manner  of  excuses  and  6ub« 
terfuges :  they  say  that  these  horrible  deeds  were 
alien  to  the  character  of  Frenchmen;  that  they 
were  loathed,  even  in  the  paroxysm  of  that  madness, 
by  all  classes;  and  that  they  were  perpetrated 
either  by  a  few  individuals,  the  hired  agents  of 
certain  monsters  whose  aim  was  to  stain  the  revo- 
lution with  blood  and  crime,  in  order  to  render  it 
odious  to  the  nation,  or  committed  by  some  per- 
sonal enemies  of  the  two  unhappy  men.  But 
these  efforts  are  ineffectual.  Such  deeds,  unfor- 
tunately, were  not  alien  to  the  character  of  the 
French;  such  excesses  had  constantly  attended 
their  insurrections  and  civil  wars ;  such  enormities 
could  not  possibly  be  executed  by  any  hired  ruffians, 
by  any  handful  of  men,  among  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people,  all  about  equally  armed, 
equally  active,  equally  daring ;  and  the  very  docu- 
ments quoted  by  these  French  historians,  and  in 
fact  the  very  sentences  written  by  their  own  pens, 
prove  and  establish  the  damning  facts,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  city  of  Paris  participated  and 
revelled  in  these  and  still  bloodier  crimes ;  that 
men,  women,  and  children  followed  the  bleeding 
heads  for  hours,  shouting,  applauding,  and  singing; 
and,  in  brief,  that  the  crimes  were  not  private  or 
particular,  or  confined  to  a  few,  but  the  crimes  of 
the  majority  of  the  population — essentially  national 
crimes,  and  for  which  the  national  character  will 
eternally  be  amenablcf  And  what  did  Lafayette 
after  these  signal  proofs  of  his  impotency  and  the 
people's  execrable  barbarity?  Did  he  resign  his 
command — ^his  titular  command — over  the  Na- 
tional guards  of  Paris,  who  rather  joined  in  with 
the  murderers  than  made  any  real  effort  to  prevent 
them?  No,  he  only  pretended  to  resign,  or,  if 
his  intention  was  sincere,  it  was  but  for  a  momenta 
One  of  his  innumerable  eulogists,  a  man  that  has 

•  Thien.— Mlpwt.— DuUure.— Procfej  Verbal.—Hktoiwde  la  Re- 
volution do  1789,  par  deux  Amis  de  la  Liberie.— Bailly.— Lacretelle. 

i  Gouvemenr  Morri«.  who  witaessed  sone  of  the  horrors,  oertainly 
thought  the  whole  people  answerable  for  them.  He  was  walk- 
ing under  the  arcade  of  the  Palais  Roval  waiting  for  his  carriage.-^ 
'*  In  this  period  tlie  head  and  hody  of  Bi.  de  Foulon  are  introduced  in 
triumph;  the  head  on  a  pike,  the  body  dragged  naked  on  tlie  earth. 
Afterwurds  this  liorrible  exhibition  is  carried  throu{(h  the  different 
stret'ts.  Hia  crime  is  to  hare  accepted  a  place  in  the  ministry.  This 
mutilated  form  of  an  old  man  of  seventy-five  is  shown  to  his  ton  in- 
law. Berthier,  tlie  Intendant  of  Paris;  and,  afterwards,  Berthier  also 
is  put  to  death  and  cut  to  pieces,  the  populace  cairyiuc  about  the 
mangled  flra^ents  with  a  savage  Joy.  Oraoious  GodI  What  t 
people  1"— Dwry. 
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been  called  upon  to  exercise  the  science  of  gorern- 
ment,  finds  everything  right  and  everything  com- 
mendable in  Lafayette's  conduct  at  this  juncture. 
He  says,  that,  filled  with  grief  and  indignation, 
Lafayette  resolved  to  send  in  his  resignation  (not 
to  the  king,  for  the  king  was  nothing — not  even  to 
the  National  Assembly,  but  to  the  mayor  and 
municipality  of  Paris) ;  that  Bailly  and  the  muni- 
cipality, terrified  at  this  proposal,  made  all  the 
haste  they  could  to  turn  him  from  it ;  that  then  it 
was  agreed  among  them  that  he  should  send  in  his 
resignation  in  order  to  make  the  people  feel  how 
dissatisfied  he  was  with  their  conduct,  but  that  he 
should  allow  himself  to  be  won  over  by  the  en- 
treaties which  the  people  would  be  sure  of  making 
to  him ;  that  the  resignation  was  sent ;  that  there- 
upon the  people  and  the  National  Guard  sur- 
rounded Lafayette,  promising  him  the  greatest 
obedience  for  the  future ;  and  that  upon  these  con- 
ditions or  promises  the  general  resumed  his  com- 
mand.* 

Foulon  and  Berthier  were  murdered  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  22nd  of  July,  five  days  after 
the  king's  visit  to  Paris.     Necker  arrived  at  Ver- 
sailles on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  after  having 
traversed  France  in  triumph,  followed  by  one  con- 
tinuous mob,  shouting  and  applauding,  and  receiv- 
ing from  him  paternal  nods,  and  paternal  advice — 
not  worth  more  than  the  nods — to  be  peaceable 
and  orderly.    The  king  received  him  with  some 
embarrassment,  but  the  National  Assembly  wel- 
comed him  back  enthusiastically ;  for  his  triumph 
was  their  triumph,  and  they  alone  had  brought  him 
back.     His  best  friends  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that  France  was  now  in  a  state  not  to  be  governed 
by  any  minister,  or  any  system  of  administration 
whatsoever,  and  had  strongly  dissuaded  him  from 
returning  or  trying  any  more  dangerous  experi- 
ments ;  but  Necker  said  in  his  sententious  manner 
that  it  was  better  to  expose  oneself  to  danger  than 
to  remorse.     He  was  elated  by  the  mouth-honour 
he  had  received  on  the  highways,  elated  by  the 
equally  hollow  applauses  of  the  Assembly,  and 
experience    and  a   duplicated    failure    had    not 
weakened  his  gigantic  confidence  in  his  own  puny 
powers  and  abilities.    That  his  triumph  might  be 
complete,  and  the  applauses  of  the  provinces  con- 
firmed and  heightened  by  the  voice  of  the  capital, 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  he  had  been 
only  a  few  hours  in  Versailles,  he  set  off  for  Paris, 
and  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  wherein  there  resided 
more   sovereignty — cramped   and  mob-controlled 
though  it  was — than  in  the  palace  of  the  king  or 
hall  of  the  National  Assembly.     The  vanity  of  the 
man  was  gratified  to  the  utmost :  he  was  received 
with  transports,  and  all  the  way  from  the  bridge  of 
Sevres  to  the  Place  de  Greve  his  progress  was  a 
triumph ;  his  path  was  strewed  with  flowers ;  bou- 
quets, garlands,  and  wreaths  were  showered  upon 
him ;   and  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of  *'  Vive 

*  Thienk^DoUnre  layB  that  Lafayette  was  moved  to  tean  by  tb« 
ooiMiiratioiw  and  enireaUea  of  tlio  affrightened  BaUly  and  munici- 
pality, and  by  the  touching  proofs  of  Oieir  coufidenve,  e»teem,  and 
attachment. 


Necker !   Vive  le  Ministre  du  Pfeuplc ! "     He ' 
affected  to  downright  weeping,  but  the  tears  were 
of  the  sweetest  kind ;  he  felt  even  an  increase  of 
confidence  that  this  generous,  this  enthasiastic 
people  might  easily  be  led  by  the  hand.*   In  fincmt 
of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  he  was  received  by  a  depata- 
tion,  for,  except  towards  the  king,  the  rules  of  eti- 
quette were  studiously  attended  to ;  and,  being  con- 
ducted into  the  hall,  he  was  presented  to  the  Major 
of  Paris  and   a  new  provisory  municipal   body 
which  had  been  composed  by  Bailly  and  Lafayette^ 
and  which  consisted  of  120  deputies  from  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  capital,  instead  of  the  400 
electors  and  deputies  who  had  hitherto  figured  as 
the  municipality.     Bailly  seated  Necker  by  his 
side,  and  then  made  him  an  oration.   The  mayor 
told  him,  in  rhetorical  language,  that  his  departure 
had  afflicted   France,  and  that  his  return  bad 
brought  back  life  to  France ;  that  the  past  would 
answer  for  the  future;   that  the  sensibility  and 
acclamations  of  the  people  were  very  fine  things; 
that  this  people,  who  had  always  loved  their  kings, 
adored  LK)uis  XVI.,  &c.     Necker  responded  with 
a  long-winded  discourse.     He  was  then  conducted 
into  another  hall,  wherein  all  the  electors  of  P^ris 
were   assembled,   and    where  Madame    Necker, 
his  wife,   and  Madame  de  Stael,    his  brilliant 
daughter,  were  seated  in  the  high  places,  with  Ma- 
dame Lafayette  and  other  dames,  all  wearing  the 
tri-color  cockade»  which  had  been  sentimentally 
presented  to  them  by  Moreau  de  Saint-Mi^iy,  with 
the  words — **  These  colours  are  dear  to  you ;  they 
are  the  colours  of  liberty."     Here  Necker,  with  as 
much  modesty  as  he  could  assume,  listened  to  two 
more  eulogistic  orations,  one  from  Delavigne,  the 
other  from  Moreau  de  Saint-M<^ry,  who,  between 
them,  told  the  restored  minister  that  it  was  the 
empire  of  liis  virtues,  his  glorious  name»  his  ge* 
nius,  his  vast  plans  of  beneficence,  which  had  en- 
abled Paris  to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  intimidate 
traitors  and  put  down  the  late  iniquitous  ministry  ; 
that  it  was  from  these  virtues,  this  name,  thia 
genius,  that  France  expected  the  completion  of  her 
happiness;  that  the  destiny  of  that  vast  empire 
was  visibly  united  with  the  destiny  of  Necker ;  that 
he  must  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  that  his  re* 
turn  was  a  national  triumph ;  that  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  French  equalled  his  genius  ;  and, 
finally,  that  they  kll  swore  to  unite  their  efforts  in 
seconding  the  guardian  angel  of  France — ^^l*ange 
tutelazre  de  la  France.^'     Necker  replied  to  these 
palinodiae  by  reading  the  same  long-winded  dis- 
course he  had  just  delivered  to  Bailly  in  the  other 
room.    The  effect  must  have  been  soporific.     The 
twice-told  tale  ended  with  the  assurance  that  the 
king  had  received  him  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  with  the  prayer  or  conjuration  that  they,  the 
electors  of  Paris,  in  whose  hands  now  lay  nearly  all 
the  powers  of  government,  would  exert  themselves 
in  re-establishing  a  perfect  and  a  lasting  tranquil* 
lity.     ^'  In  the  name  of  God,  gentlemen,"  said 
Necker,  '*  no  more  judgments,  no  more  proscrip- 

*  Marquit  de  Fenier^. 
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tiossy  no  more  bloody  scenes!"  No  man  could 
more  sincerely  desire  the  cessation  of  these  horrors, 
and  one  of  his  objects  in  coming  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Villa  was  to  recommend  to  the  Parisians — ^the  only 
power  capable  of  giving  it  with  effect — a  genertd 
amnesty,  and  the  immediate  release  of  Besenval, 
who  had  been  denounced  by  the  National  As- 
sembly, by  the  Palais  Royal,  by  the  municipality, 
who  had  been  arrested  on  his  ilight  towards  Swit- 
zerland, his  native  country,  and  was  now  lying  in 
prison  expecting  every  moment  to  be  his  last.  He 
had  proposed  this  scheme  of  mercy  to  astronomer- 
mayor  Bailly ;  but  this  gentle  philosopher  had 
disapproved  of  it  as  dangerous  to  the  good  cause, 
and  to  the  champions  of  that  cause,  from  its  tend- 
ency to  excite  suspicions  and  discontents  among 
the  people.  Bailly  moreover  thought  that  so 
great  a  subject  as  a  general  amnesty  ought  to  rest, 
not  with  the  Paris  electors  and  municipality,  but 
with  the  National  Assembly :  as  for  the  king,  with 
the  ordinary  royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  thought  of  by  Bailly,  by 
Necker,  or  by  any  of  them.  Nccker,  however,  in 
spite  of  Bailly's  advice,  introduced  the  subject  in 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  there  was  this  excuse  for 
him; — if  blood  was  to  be  saved,  there  was  no  time 
to  lose ;  and,  if  the  municipality  and  the  electors  had 
not  the  power  to  carry  and  enforce  a  scheme  of 
mercy,  there' was  no  such  power  anywhere  else  in 
France.  Besides,  Necker  saw  there  seated  Lafay- 
ette, with  all  the  outward  shows  of  military  autho- 
rity and  absolute  command,  and  he  did  not  fully 
know  how  the  mob  had  played,  and  how  they 
would  still  play,  with  the  hero  of  two  worlds,  as 
with  a  puppet.  There  was,  moreover,  yet  another 
and  strong  inducement :  the  Baron  de  Besenval, 
though  the  countryman,  was  known  to  have  been 
the  constant  opponent  or  enemy  of  Necker ;  aod 
would  it  not  be  magnanimous,  great,  glorious,  in  a 
moment  of  triumph,  to  secure  the  head  of  an  old 
foe  ?  Necker  therelbre  demanded  from  the  electors 
a  full  pardon  for  the  baron.  **  I  prostrate  myself," 
said  he, "  I  throw  myself  on  my  knees  before  you, 
to  entreat  that  neither  towards  M.  de  Besenval  nor 
any  other  person  such  rigours  as  I  have  heard  of 
shall  be  practised.  I  demand  grace  for  the  baron 
and  an  amnesty  for  all  others  that  are  in  the  same 
situation."  And  at  these  words  the  national  sen- 
sibiHiy  showed  itself  in  a  universal  shouting  of 
**  Grace,  pardon,  amnesty ! "  When  the  enthusi- 
asm had  subsided  Clermont-Tonnerre  proposed 
that  the  amnesty  should  be  embodied  in  a  decree. 
The  motion  was  carried  without  discussion,  and 
the  electors  of  Paris  decreed,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  that  capital,  that  they  pardoned  all  tlieir 
enemies,  8fc,*  Mayor  Bailly,  being  called  upon  to 
sign  this  precious  decree,  positively  refused.  His 
rdusal  may  have  proceeded  truly  and  consci- 
entiously from  the  motives  he  assigned  for  his 
conduct;  but  it  was  nevertheless  attended  by  two 
very  apparent  consequences — it  increased  Bully's 

•  BeienTal.— BailW.— UUy-Tollendal,   M^oiro.— Madame  da 
Stael,  H«aection8.-^DulauM,  £»qui0M.-"Thiexs. 


poptQarity  with  the  mob,  and  it  made  the  mob  be- 
lieve that,  since  the  Mayor  of  Paris  would  not  sign 
it,  the  decree  was  nought.*  After  the  hollow  or 
useless  amnesty  had  been  read  in  the  midst  of 
acclamations,  it  was  proposed  that  the  busts  of 
Necker  and  Bailly  should  be  placed  by  the  sides 
of  the  American-given  bust  of  Lafayette  which 
figured  in  that  hall;  and  that  these  two  new 
busts  should  be  executed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Paris  electors.  And  when  this  was  agreed  to  with 
sensibility,  enthusiasm,  &c.,  they  voted  that  me- 
dals should  be  struck  in  honour  of  Moreau  de 
Saint-Mery  and  Delavigne.  Necker,  attended  by 
the  same  triumphant  procession  with  which  he 
had  arrived,  and  revelling  in  a  mirage  or  bright 
Fata  Morgana,  partly  of  his  own  making,  and 
partly  conjured  up  for  him  by  the  great  magicians 
in  the  Town-hall,  returned  towards  Versailles. 
But  this  was  the  last  day  of  his  high  triumph  and 
popularity.  By  the  morrow  the  vision  was  fled : 
it  had  burst  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert — ^it  had 
faded  away  and  become  invisible  more  rapidly 
than  ever  Fata  Morgana  vanished  on  the  Calabrian 
coast  or  the  beautiful  straits  of  Messina.  Necker 
had  left  Paris,  in  the  afternoon,  an  idol,  a  guardian 
angel,  a  god ;  but,  before  midnight,  he  was  ^^ - 
j)ect;  and,  on  the  following  rooming,  he  was  an 
aristocrat,  a  devil.  ^*  Necker,  says  the  best  French 
writer  of  his  school,  "  did  not  know  the  people ; 
he  did  not  know  with  what  facility  they  suspect 
their  leaders  and  destroy  their  idols.  The  Pa- 
risians believed  that  he  wished  to  withdraw  their 
enemies  from  the  punishments  which  they  had 
merited ;  the  districts  assembled ;  the  illegality  of 
an  amnesty  pronounced  by  a  civic  assembly  with- 
out mission  or  authority  was  attacked  in  a  lively 
manner,  and  the  very  electors  who  had  voted  it  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  agreed  to  revoke  and  renounce 
it.  Without  doubt  it  was  necessary  to  recommend 
calmness  to  the  people,  and  to  bring  them  back  to 
pity  and  mercy ;  but  the  best  means  for  obtaining 
this  end  would  have  been  to  have  demanded,  in- 
stead of  the  liberty  of  the  parties  accused,  a  proper 
tribunal  to  try  them,  and  remove  them  from  the 
murderous  jurisdiction  of  the  multitude.  In  cer- 
tain cases  that  which  is  most  humane  is  not  what 
most  appears  to  be  so.  Necker,  without  obtaining 
anything,  unchained  the  people  against  him,  and 
let  loose  the  districts  upon  the  electors  ;  from  that 
moment  he  began  to  wrestle  with  the  revolution, 
which  he  believed  he  could  master,  because  he 
had  been,  for  a  moment,  the  hero  of  it.  But  a 
man  counts  for  very  little  in  a  revolution  which 
moves  the  masses ;  the  movement  either  drags  him 
on  or  leaves  him  behind ;  he  must  either  precede  it 

*  We  give  Bailly's  reasons  in  his  own  words :— "  They  brought  mo 
the  decree  to  sign.  I  refused.  It  was  unconstitutional,  out  of  place, 
and  dangerous.  Unconstitutional,  because  it  belonged  neither  to  the 
electors  nor  to  the  municipality  of  Paris  to  pronounce  an  amnesty  in 
favour  of  the  enemies  of  the  nation ;  out  of  place,  because  this  was 
not  the  moment,  when  hatred  and  the  spirit  of  party  were  beginning^ 
and  wlien  the  enemies  of  the  country  were  concealed  and  not  known, 
for  giving  a  general  pardon ;  dangerovs,  because  tt  mt^At  rmder  m»  nu- 

peded  ofweakMU,  or  eve»  ojeomtiwmee A  great  mistake  was 

committed  lu  this  business The  very  next  day  it  threw  ua 

into  a  terrible  embamssment.*'— J/^einoer»f . 
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or  fall.  Never  was  there  a  time  that  made  inore 
evident  the  subordination  of  men  to  things :  revo* 
lutions  employ  many  chiefs,  but  when  they  give 
themselves  up  it  is  to  one  alone."*  Except 
Necker,  who  **  saw  everything  in  Necker,"t  there 
was  no  one  that  could  really  believe  that  he  was  to 
be  this  one  man — ^this  revolution-absorbing  unit ; 
and  even  he  himself  never  for  one  moment  con* 
templated  being  anything  more  than  prime  minis- 
ter to  a  constitutional  king ;  never  for  one  moment 
conceived  that  the  present  movement  was  not  to  be 
arrested  except  by  a  man  of  the  sword.  The  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  nearly  all  the  districts  of  Paris,  J 
sent  off  a  deputation  to  the  National  Assembly  at 
Versailles,  to  complain  of  the  attempt  at  an  am- 
nesty ;  to  warn  them  against  originating  or  sanc- 
tioning any  such  unpatriotic  measure;  to  tell 
them,  in  short,  more  plainly  than  by  words,  that 
the  people  were  and  would  be  their  masters  and  the 
sole  lawgivers  in  Prance.  The  Assembly,  partly 
out  of  jealousy  of  the  high  functions  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  municipality  and  the  elect- 
ors, and  partly  from  their  own  vile  dastardly  fears, 
received  these  vagabond,  bloodthirsty  deputies  with 
respect,  and  assured  them  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  subtracting  the  enemies  of  the  country 
from  the  hands  of  justice.  And  they  presently 
voted  and  decreed  that  a  tribunal  should  soon  be 
established  to  try  the  late  ministers  and  other  state 
delinquents  i  that  a  committee  should  be  instantly 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  accusations  against 
them ;  and  that  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  instead  of 
being  liberated  and  conducted  in  safety  to  the 
Swiss  frontier,  should  be  confined  under  safe  guard 
at  Brie-Comte-Robert,  the  place  in  the  provinces 
where  he  had  been  Bei2ed.  The  last  decree  was 
the  best  that  could  have  been  made  for  the  old 
courtier  and  soldier  of  fortune,  for  if  he  had  been 
liberated  he  would  have  been  assassinated  on  the 
road,  and  if  he  had  been  brought  to  Paris  no  hu- 
man power  could  have  saved  him.  Thirty  thou- 
sand frantic  Frenchmen  awaited  for  a  whole  day  the 
arrival  of  the  Swiss  baron  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve, 
having  collected  all  the  instruments  or  means  of  in- 
sult or  torture,  and  a  strong  rope  and  a  knife  beside 
the  lanterne  for  their  finishing  strokes.  Besenval 
was  saved ;  but  the  Parisians  continued  to  admi- 
nister the  law  in  their  own  manner,  indulging  in 
personal  animosities,  and  passing  a  nonjiat  upon 

*  Mi^Dct, 

t  ••  Midlebranehe,**  said  Hinibeau,  "  saw  eYerythiog  In  Gted,  but 
Necker  sees  everythiDg  ia  Necker." 

t  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  districts  merely  employed  orgu- 
menu  and  representationii  to  terrify  the  electors  and  the'  Katinnsl 
Assembly:  they  scared  them  out  of 'their  wits  by  gathering  in  the  Pa- 
lais Royal  by  ni^ht,  by  sounding  the  tocsins,  bv  threatening  tlie 
Hdtel  de  Vilhs  with  siege  and  assault,  by  swearing  that  they  would 
enforce  the  revocation  of  the  amnesty  though  they  should  have  to 
^  fight  a  battle  a  hundred  times  more  bloody  than  Uie  one  they  had 
fought  at  the  Bastille.  Almost  ttism  the  moment  of  Neeker's  de- 
parture, to  the  revocation  of  the  amnesty  by  tlie  functionaries  in  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  and  indeed  down  to  the  return  of  the  deputation  fVom 
Versailles.  Paris  was  up  In  arms  and  in  open  revolt.— i^//y-7W/ea- 
dttit  MAnoiret. 

For  the  love  of  truth,  fbr  the  love  of  Heavitn !  let  us  read  no  more, 
let  us  hear  uo  more— at  least  not  in  Enelish  books,  or  ttom  English 
lips— about  the  heroic  courage  of  the^ie  Baillvs  and  Lafayeties,  and  of 
this  National  Assembly  1  *  Fear— dastaidfy,  blind,  uncalculating 
fear— was  the  spring  that  moved  them  now,  and  on  nearly  every  other 
— — '-nl 


every  kind  of  privilege,  and  already  on  most  kinds 
of  property.  There  was  much  to  redress,  and  there 
was  no  patience  for  the  work,  and  in  no  one  quar^ 
ter  a  proper  notion  of  doing  the  work  gradually 
and  so  as  to  respect  existing  interests,  and  to  grant 
compensation  to  sufferers  from  changes.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  little  exa^eration  in  the  fbUomng 
picture  of  France  at  the  moment  of  the  revolution : 
— **  The  condition  of  the  country,  both  political 
and  economical,  was  intolerable.  There  was  no- 
thing but  privilege — privileges  vested  in  individu- 
als, in  classes,  in  towns,  in  provinces,  and  even  in 
trades  and  professions.  Everything  contributed  to 
check  industry  and  the  natural  genius  of  man.  All 
the  dignities  of  the  state,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
military,  were  exclusively  reserved  to  certain  claaaea, 
and  in  those  classes  to  certain  individuals.  No 
man  could  take  up  a  profession  without  certain 
titles  and  a  compliance  with  certain  pecuniary 

conditions Even  the  graces  and  favours 

of  the  crown  were  converted  into  fiamily  property, 
so  that  the  king  could  scarcely  exercise  his  own 
judgment  or  give  any  preference.  Almost  the  only 
liberty  left  to  the  sovereign  was  that  of  making  pe- 
cuniary gifts;  and  he  had  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  disputing  with  the  Duke  of  Coigny 
for  the  abolition  of  a  useless  place.*  Everything 
then  was  made  immoveable  property  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  and  everywhere  these  few  resisted  the 
many  who  had  been  despoiled.  The  burthens  of 
the  state  weighed  upon  one  class  only.  The  no- 
blesse and  the  clergy  possessed  about  two-thirds  of 
the  landed  property ;  the  other  third,  possessed  by 
the  people,  paid  taxes  to  the  king,  a  long  list  of 
feudal  droits  to  the  noblesse,  tithes  to  the  clergy, 
and  had  moreover  to  support  the  devastations  com- 
mitted by  noble  sportsmen  and  by  their  game. 
The  taxes  upon  consumption  pressed  upon  the 
great  multitude,  and  consequently  upon  the  people. 
The  collection  of  these  imposts  was  managed  in  an 
unfair  and  irritating  manner:  the  seigneurs  or 
lords  of  the  soil  left  loTig  arrears  with  impunity  ; 
but  the  people,  upon  any  delay  in  paying,  were 
harshly  treated,  arrested,  and  condemned  to  pay  in 
their  persons  in  default  of  money  or  produce.  The 
people  therefore  nourished  with  their  labour,  and 
defended  with  their  blood,  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  without  being  able  to  procure  a  comfortable 
subsistence  for  themselves.  The  bourgeoisie  or 
townspeople,  or  body  of  citizens,  industrious,  edu- 
cated, less  miserable  than  the  people,  could  never- 
theless obtain  none  of  the  advantages  to'  which 
they  had  a  right  to  aspire,  seeing  it  was  their  in- 
dustry that  enriched  and  their  talents  that  adorned 
the  kingdom.  Public  justice,  administered  in 
some  provinces  by  seigneurs,  in  the  royal  jurisdic- 
tions by  magistrates  who  bought  their  places,  was 
slow,  often  partial,  always  ruinously  expensive, 
and,  above  all,  atrocious  in  criminal  proceedings. 
Personal  liberty  was  violated  by  lettres  de  cachet, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  by  royal  censors."t  Each 
and  all  of  these  things  were  evils  that  called  for 

•  The  Marquii  de  Bouille  tells  this  story,  f  Thiers. 
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redress :  the  necessity  of  a  revolution  we  have  ad* 
mitted  over  and  over  again— it  is  only  for  the  means 
employed,  the  blind,  mad  hurry,  the  fury  for  doing 
all  things  at  once,  the  utter  disregard  of  all  vested 
rights  whatsoever,  the  stone-blindness  to  the  jus- 
tice and  political  prudence  of  compensation  or  a 
life-allowance  to  men  bom  and  bred  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  benefits,  that  we  reserve  our  con- 
demnation and  regret.  It  is  true  that  the  privi- 
leged classes  had  clung  to  their  privileges  with  a 
most  unwise  obstinacy;  it  is  true  that  they  had 
tendered  concessions  only  at  the  last  moment :  but 
these  concessions,  truly  important  in  their  amount, 
had  now  been  tendered ;  a  more  moderate  people 
with  wiser  and  better  leaders  would  have  made 
some  allowance  for  the  passions  natural  to  the  hu- 
man breast,  for  the  love  of  keeping  what  we  have 
once  got  or  what  our  progenitors  have  left  to  us 
through  generations  or  through  whole  ages,  and 
such  a  people,  having  secured  the  guarantees  and 
safeguards  of  constitution  and  law — things  within 
the  reach  of  the  French  at  this  crisis — would  have 
remained  satisfied  with  reform  without  driving  on 
for  a  universal  destruction, — would  have  rested 
content  with  a  proper  limitation  of  rank,  privi- 
lege, and  distinction,  without  aiming  at  a  visionary 
and  monstrous  system  of  equality — a  system  for 
which,  if  it  were  practicable,  the  French,  with 
their  national  vanity  and  rage  for  distinction,  would 
be  about  tiie  worst  suited  of  all  the  peoples^  in  the 
world. 

Convinced  more  and  more  every  day  that  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  were  at  their  feet,  and  that 
there  was  in  reality  no  power  in  France  except 
their   own,  the  people  proceeded  to  make  that 
power  felt  in  all  directions.    They  could  make  no 
allowances  whatever,  they  would  hear  of  no  com- 
promises, they  would  show  no  mercy  to  their  old 
oppressors,  or  to  those  who  had  in  any  way  stood 
above  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    In   Paris 
and  in  most  of  the  great  cities  they  broke  up  in  a 
single  day  all  municipal  corporations,  all  trade  in- 
corporations or  chartered  companies,  insulting  and 
terrifying  out  of  their  lives  all  the  more  conspi- 
cuous members  of  them ;  and  with  a  very  exem- 
plary unanimity  they  not  only  refused  to  pay  any 
taxes  to  government,  but  also  refused  to  pay  any 
rent  to  the  proprietors  of  their  dwellings,  shops, 
and  warehouses.    Their  philosophes  and  their  pa- 
triots in  the  National  Assembly  had  taught  them 
to  ascend  to  first  principles  in  all  things,  and  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  any  such  artificial  distinc- 
tions  as  those  that  regulate  the  possession  and 
descent  of  property ;  and  the  revolution  was  espe- 
cially a  millennium  in  their  eyes,  because  they  saw 
in  it  the  prospect  and  the  certainty  of  a  new  divi- 
sion and  distribution  of  property.     The  most  ori- 
ginal of  all  our  £nglish  writers  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  revolution  humourously  calls  these  and 
other  doctrines  **The  Gospel  according  to  Jean 
Jacques  :"*  but  it  was  rather  the  gospel  according 
to  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  whose  novels  and  tales 

*  Carlvle. 


must  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  familiar  to 
the  popular  mind  than  the  cold,  hard,  dry,  and 
difficult  abstractions  of  Rousseau,  whose  Contrail 
Social  never  was  or  could  be  a  truly  popular  book 
—a  people's  hand-book.  The  country  people  in 
the  various  provinces  of  France  daringly  set  forth 
their  right  to  the  land  which  they  tilled  or  upon 
which  they  dwelt;  and  their  Jacquerie  went  on 
with  still  increasing  ferocity.  Even  in  the  show- 
ing of  writers  who  seem  to  have  considered  the 
rich  and  privileged  classes  as  only  fit  for  destruc- 
tion, the  violence  and  the  cruelty  was  excessive-*- 
atrocious.*  Not  contented  with  refusing  rents,  ser- 
vices, and  droits,  they  rose  upon  their  seigneurs 
and  hunted  them  out  of  their  homes,  districts,  and 
provinces  as  if  they  had  been  wolves ;  they  conti- 
nued to  set  fire  to  their  chftteaux,  and  took  particu- 
lar care  that  their  parchments  and  title-deeds 
should  not  escape  the  flames.  Mixed  with  some 
modem  refinements,  which  proved  at  least  that 
these  Jacques-Bons-Hommes  understood  the  value 
of  documentary  evidence  and  of  parchment  titles  to 
property  in  courts  of  law,  were  many  traits  and  in- 
cidents of  the  ancient  barbarity,  and  of  the  dark, 
quick  suspicions  which  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif* 
teenth  centuries  had  so  sharpened  the  thirst  for 
blood.  With  this  suspicious  turn  of  mind  almost 
every  accident  might  lead  to  carnage.  De  Mesmai, 
seigneur  or  lord  of  Quincey,  and  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  parliament  of  fiesan<;on,  gave  a  f^te  in  his 
park,  or  on  the  ground  roundabout  his  chfilteau,  for 
but  very  few  French  seigneurs  had  a  taste  for  a 
country  life,  or  were  possessed  of  either  what  we  call 
a  park,  or  what  we  understand  by  a  pleasure-garden. 
All  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  collected  in 
their  holiday  dresses,  and  were  apparently  dancing 
very  happily  in  their  wooden  shoes,  when  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  blew  up  and  killed  or  wounded  se- 
veral persons  in  the  crowd.  The  thing  was  acci* 
dental,  or  if  there  was  malice  and  design  in  it  they 
proceeded  from  parties  very  different  from  the  lord 
of  the  ch&teau  and  giver  of  the  feast  But  a  cry 
of  suspicion  and  rage,  preceded  and  sanctioned  by 
cries  in  higher  places,t  was  instantly  raised  by  the 
peasantry,  and  the  incident  was  laid  hold  of  as  a 
complete  justification  of  whatsoever  savage  deeds 
they  might  commit  upon  seigneurs  in  general,  or 
upon  any  person  or  persons  l)elonging  to  the  aristo- 
cracy or  otherwise  objects  of  envy  or  hatred.  This 
'  infernal  fable,'  as  it  was  not  improperly  termed,  was 
industriously  circulated  in  all  directions,  and  was 
only  consigned  to  oblivion  at  the  moment  when  M. 
de  Mesmai  and  his  friends,  backed  by  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, were  ready  to  disprove  and  utterly  discredit 
the  horrible  calumny.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
state  that  the  ch&teau  of  de  Mesmai,  and  those  of  his 
relations  and  friends,  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that 
all  the  excesses  which  most  disgrace  humanity  were 
committed  in  that  district  The  flames  spread  ra- 
pidly through  all  parts  of  Burgundy,  Franche 
Comtek,  Dauphiny,  Champagne,  Alsace,  Britany> 
and  other  provinces;  and  it  was  soon  observed 
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that  they  raged  with  a  fearfiil  impartiality.  At 
first  those  seigneurs  were  attacked  who  had  been 
proud  and  oppressive  or  for  other  reasons  most 
unpopular;  but  soon  all  were  assailed  alike,  the 
least  proud  and  oppressive  with  those  who  had 
been  most  so,  the  most  popular  with  the  unpopu- 
lar. It  was  quite  enough  to  be  a  seigneur  and  to 
have  a  chftteau — ^in  this  burning  hell  there  was  no 
distinction  among  persons.  We  cannot  dwell  upon 
these  horrible  particulars ;  but  some  few  authenti- 
cated cases  we  feel  ourselves  morally  bound  to  give, 
for  truth  has  been  overlaid  by  sophistry  and  decla- 
mation, and  for  half  a  century  incessant  efforts  have 
been  made — and  they  are  still  employed — to  give 
a  false  colouring  and  character  to  these  proceed- 
ings, in  order  that  the  national  reputation  of  the 
French  may  be  spared,  and  the  true  spirit  that 
animated  a  people  broke  loose  concealed,  excused, 
or  more  than  half  justified.  If  these  coverings  and 
disguises  are  allowed  to  bury  the  facts,  most  of  the 
great  lessons  derivable  from  them  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  other  nations  and  other  legisla- 
tures must  be  lost.  All  that  one  of  the  most  able 
and  popular  of  the  French  historians  of  their  own 
revolution  has  to  say  upon  these  frightful  excesses 
is,  that  "  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  people  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  not  to  make  an  abuse  of  their 
power."*  Another  native  historian,  certainly  not 
so  able  as  a  writer,  but  still  more  popular  with  a 
numerous  party,  and  whose  pen  has  procured  for 
him  a  name,  and  for  some  time  the  highest  office 
among  French  statesmen,  glides  smoothly  and  com- 
placently over  all  the  dark  pools  and  gulfs  of  ini- 
quity, touching  on  no  point  that  exhibits  the  native 
ferocity,  sounding  no  depths  where  the  blood  is 
deepest,  and  holding,  with  a  Jesuitism  surpassing 
that  of  all  Jesuits,  that  the  end  justified  the  means.f 
Not  being  able  to  deny  the  cruelties,  he  passes 
them  over  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  winds 
o£F  his  sentence  by  attributing  them  all  to  the 
former  oppressions  and  long  sufferings  of  their  au- 
thors :  he  has  not  a  breath  of  reproach  or  of  grief 
to  spare  on  such  a  trivial  subject — the  peasants 
were  only  "  hardened  by  their  miserable  life  and 
rendered  ferocious  by  their  long  sufferings;"  but 
tlien  he  emits  a  tomado-blast  aguinst  the  re- 
mains of  the  feudal  barbarities,  followed  by  a 
mighty  puffing  upon  regeneration — a  regeneration 
begun  with  hje  and  sword  and  baptized  in  blood. 
There  is  even  included  in  his  few  words  a  visible 
subterfuge :  he  speaks  only  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
peasants— /e^  cruautes  de  ces  paysaTU ; — but  the 
peasants,  the  poor,  rude  cultivators  of  the  soil,  did 
not  sin  alone ;  they  had  partners  and  companions 
in  their  crimes  who  belonged  to  very  different  and 
much  higher  classes  of  society ;  the  farmers  that 
rented  the  land  were  as  eager  for  blood  and  fire  as 
the  fellows  that  laboured  it,  and  far  more  anxious 
for  the  destruction  of  title-deeds;  the  lawyers  in 
the  towns  shared  in  the  desires  and  schemes  of  the 
farmers  and  small  proprietors  in  the  country ;  and 
the  town  rabbles,  often  set  in  motion  by  citizens  of 
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superior  condition,  were  as  savaige  and  relentien  aa 
the  country  boors.  The  cruelties  committed  in  the 
city  of  Paris  quite  equalled  in  atrocity,  and  far  ex- 
ceeded in  amount,  those  perpetrated  in  the  pto- 
vinces,  horrible  as  the  latter  were.   No  regard  was 

Said  even  to  the  distinction  of  sexes :  women^  la- 
ies  noble  by  birth,  and  in  some  cases  veneraUe 
by  age,  were  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  which  a 
filthy,  viciously  inventive  imagination  can  engen- 
der upon  cruelty.    The  worst  of  the  cases  cannot 
be  so  much  as  mentioned  to  modern  English  eaza, 
but  a  correct  notion  of  them  will  be  conveyed  bjr 
any  old  chronicle  relating  what  happened  on  the 
capture  of  towns  by  storm,  or  by  the  pages  of  aay 
old  French  historian  who  details  the  abonuDatioDs 
of  the  first  Jacquerie.  .  For  cases  that  n^ore  rea- 
dily admit  of  relation : — In  Franche  Cpmte,  Ma- 
dame de  Battily  was  almost  torn  to  pieces,  and,  in 
order  to  save  her  life,  an  axe  being  held  over  bier 
neck,  she  resigned  not  only  her  title-deeds  which 
the  ruffians  were  calling  for,  but  also  her^  whole 
estate.     Another  lady  in  the  same  province  was 
compelled  to  make  a  similar  sacrifice,  having  a 
pitchfork  at  her  throat,  and  her  daughter  lying  at 
her  feet  in  a  swoon.    The  Countess  of  Monteasa 
was  seized   with  her  husband  on  the  high-road 
and  kept  for  three  hours  with  a  pistol  at   her 
breast :  she  prayed  for  death  as  a  favour :  in  the 
end  both  count  and  countess  were  dragged  out  of 
their  carriage  and  thrown  into  a  pond,  where  they 
must  have  prished  but  for  the  aooidental  passing 
of  some  of  the  king's  troops  who  yet  retained  some 
sentiments  of  humanity.     The  Baron  of  Montjua- 
tin  was  suspended  in  a  well  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
while  the  mob  were  deliberating  whether   th^ 
should  end  his  torments  by  letting  him  fall  into  tlie 
water,  or  put  him  to  death  in  some  other  waj. 
The  Chevalier  d'Ambli  was  seized  in  his  chilteau, 
dragged  naked  through  the  viljage,  and  buried  in 
a  dung-heap,  after  having  bad.hiB.l^ir  and  ]bffb 
eye-brows  plucked  out   by  the  roots, .  ti^e  x^o() 
dancing  round  him  all  the  while  like  xed  tu^liap 
savages  torturing  their  war-prisonera to deatli^  ,,||i 
Normandy  a  gentleman  afflicted  with  tl^,  (pals|r 
was  thrown  into  a  fire,  whence  he  escaped  with  1^ 
loss  of  his  hands ;  and  a  gentleman's  9te)i^|ii4,  wi|f 
tortured  and  burned,  until  his  feet  were  consumed, 
to  make  him  deliver  up  his  master's  title-dee4«9 
which  apparently  had  never  been  in  his  posaession. 
These  title-deeds  acted  like  the  reports  of  ooiv- 
cealed  treasures  in  the  East :  all  kinds  of  cruelty 
and  of  torture  were  employed  to  get  at  them  sr 
extract  confession  as  to  the  places  where  they  were 
deposited.     M.  de  Belzunce,  trusting  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  an  enemy,  delivered  himself  up  unarmed 
and  helpless  to  a  mob,  who  received  him  with  bul- 
lets, and  who  were  so  eager  for  his  death  that  they 
fired  at  him  from  different  sides  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  actually  killed  and  wounded  several  of 
their  own  party.     The  survivors  cut  his  body  to 
pieces,  and  some  of  them  were  even  seen  gnaw- 
ing his  flesh.     In  Languedoc  M«  de  Burma  was 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  who  ' 
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on  the  point  of  lying-in,  and  who  died,  together 
with  her  infant,  in  consequence  of  the  shock ;  and, 
in  the  same  sunshiny  province,  M.  de  Montesson 
was  shot  after  seeing  his  father-in-law  massacred 
hefinre  his  face.  Old  fiithers  of  families,  matrons 
with  their  daughters,  were  sent  flying  through  the 
night  from  their  huming  houses  with  nothing  on 
them  but  their  bed-clothes,  and  happy  if  they  had 
not  to  endure  in  their  flight  the  practical  experi- 
ments of  some  low-bom  de  Sades,  ready,  with 
hellish  glee,  to  prove  and  test  the  fact  laid  down  in 
in  one  of  the  most-read  books  in  France,  that  the 
indulgence  of  cruelty  heightens  the  relish  of  lust.* 
These  deeds  were  perpetrated  at  a  time  when  there 
WIS  no  resistance,  when  the  nobles  were  consenting 
to  everything,  when  a  considerable  part  of  them 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  popular  cause,  and 
when  they  had  all  renounced  their  privileges,  and 
intimated,  however  tardily,  their  readiness  to  sub- 
fliit  to  a  new  order  of  thing8.t 

It  was  in  very  few  places  Uiat  any  attempt  was 
made  by  the  upper  classes  to  resist  their  doom ; 
they  were  so  entirely  abandoned  by  their  depend- 
ents, and  so  outnumbered  by  the  inferior  classes,  so 
actively  assailed  and  borne  down  by  furious,  united 
masses,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  hope  of  even 
temporary  success:  but  in  several  places,  where 
the  attempt  at  resistance  was  made  with  proper 
concert,  intelligence,  and  courage,  the  mob  were 
foiled  and  their  atrocities  checkdl.  Thus  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Maconnois  and  Beaujolois,  seeing  no 
other  means  of  salvation,  united  in  their  own  de- 
fence, took  up  arms,  armed  their  relations  and 
friends  or  such  of  their  retainers  as  they  could  de- 
pend upon,  and  advanced  against  a  rabble  some  six 
or  seven  thousand  strong,  who  were  headed  by  a 
lawyer,  and  who  had  already  spread  destruction 
through  the  fertile  valley  of  theJSaone,  where  black- 
ened walls  and  heaps  ot  ashes  were  all  that  marked 
the  spots  whereon  seventy-two  chftteaux  had  re- 
cently stood.  The  gentlemen,  of  whom  many  had 
served  in  the  army,  beat  the  rabble  with  their  un* 
Warlike  leader,  and  committed  a  great  slaughter — 
for  these  gentlemen  were  French  gentlemen.  And 
after  the  execution  done  in  the  field  they  erected  a 
temporary  tribunal  at  Macon  to  complete  the  work 
by  legal  executions.  This  c«urt  condemned  some 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  ringleaders  to  death ;  but 
the  democratic  newspapers  of  Paris  and  the  other 
great  towns,  which  had  not  uttered  a  word  of  con- 
demnation against  the  burning,  torturing  and  mur- 
dering of  the  mob,  cried  out  loudly  against  these 
active  measures,  and  the  National  Assembly  soon 
interfered  and  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  at 
Macon,  where  a  number  of  the  worst  of  the  of- 
fenders still  remained  untried.^    These  gentlemen 

*  Him  atrocimif  theory  formi  ihe  lum  and  tuManee,  fhe  maralefCf 
the  popular  novel  (it  is  stiU  popttUr  in  Franca  H,  *  J««tfiie»  ottLtt 
MaOieurs  de  la  Vertu ;'  written  hy  the  notorioua  Marquia  de  Sadaa^ 
of  vhom  more  heToafter. 
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%  Aim.  Regitt.  Nothing  ii  more  certain  than  that  the  National 
Anembly  altematftfy  winked  at  and  eneooraged  }h»  ch£teaax*biim- 
lag»  the  dMtmetkn  of  tiUe-deeds,  and  the  rest.  "  The  Aaeembly," 
iays  an  attentive  and  competent  obsoryer  of  aU  their  proceedings, 
'*  weie  10  afiraid  of  ofbnding  the  people*  that  they  almoat  regarded  aa 
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of  the  Maconnois  and  Beaujolois  had  certainly  kept 
up  in  their  brief  hour  of  success  the  national  cha- 
racter for  impetuosity  and  proneness  to  blood,  and 
these  qualities  would  at  any  moment  have  made 
a  counter-revolution  all  •*  one  red;"  but  their  ex- 
ample of  alacrity  in  uniting  themselves  for  self-de- 
fence was  not  followed,  and  when,  in  brief  space  of 
time,  through  the  manoeuvres  chiefly  of  Lafayette, 
the  whole  of  the  royal  army  was  made  to  fraternize 
with  the  National  Guard,  the  whole  kingdom  was 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  armed  people  under  the  de- 
signation of  national  guards  or  civic  guards,  and 
arms  were  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  for  years 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  all  other  classes.  Except 
in' the  provinces,  which  became  the  seat  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  most  savage  civil  war,  the  nobles  and 
gentlemen  who  did  not  fly  their  country,  and  who 
escaped  the  first  slaughters,  remained  like  sheep  in 
a  butcher's  pen,  and  with  the  butcher's  knife  never 
far  from  their  throats. 

In  these  first  ebullitions  the  people  were  as  fu- 
rious against  the  clei^  as  against  the  lay  nobility, 
and  they  burned  and  destroyed  as  many  churches 
as  chateaux,  mingling  in  these  exercises  every  pos- 
si}>le  sport  and  device  to  show  their  utter  contempt, 
not  merely  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  for 
religion  itself— not  only  for  the  doctrines  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  Roman  form  of  Christianity,  but 
for  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian  creed 
and  of  all  other  creeds  whatsoever.  In  the  mean- 
while the  men  who  made  thunder  and  lightning  in 
the  National  Assembly  kept  themselves  and  their 
colleagues  engaged  in  the  metaphysical  task  of 
drawing  up  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
which  was  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  new  consti- 
tution that  was  a-making.  Some  unmetaphysical 
people  thought  that  such  a  declaration  was  alto- 
gether unnecessary;  some  cool,  practical  people 
thought  that  if  it  was  to  be  made  this  was  not 
the  moment  for  it — ^thought  that  extreme  care 
ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  greatest 
precaution  taken  not  to  convulse  men's  minds, 
already  so  excited,  by  a  sudden  infusion  of  abstract 
rights  and  principles :  but  the  Americans  had  be- 
gun their  revolution,  or  had  at  least  preceded  their 
declaration  of  independence,  by  a  declaration  of 
rights ;  Jefferson  recommended  the  measure,  being 

a  tnare  every  motion  tendius  to  repreis  the  diaordera  or  blame  the 
cxce«ee  of  the  populace.  It  was  atill  douU  mixed  with  fear  (la  tU' 
Jkmct)  that  lay  at  tlie  bottom  of  men's  hearts.  Thejr  liad  triumphed 
by  means  of  the  people,  and  could  not  be  severe  against  the  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  although  the  Assembly  oAen  declared  m  tneir 
prramblee  that  tney  were  profoundly  afflicted,  and  even  incensed, 
at  the  violences  committed  by  the  haudits  and  brigands  that  were 
baming  the  chiteaux  and  insulting  the'  nublesse.  they  enjoyed 
in  secret  a  terror  which  tliey  believed  necenary.*'  [In  tAort, 
ik»!f  aet»d  and  feU  much  a$  Robetmerre  and  ki$  Jblhwen  did,  a/^» 
wards,  dming  the  more  troffieai  *  JUimqf  Terror/]  "  They  had  put 
themselves  under  ihe  necessity  either  of  fearing  the  noblesse  or 
malcing  the  noMesie  fear  them.  They  condemned  for  decency,  but 
they  managed  and  concilinted  the  mob  for  policy :  they  gave  eompli- 
me»U  to  authority,  and  enctmragemeKti  to  those  who  defied  it.  Their 
reraeet  fi>r  the  executive  power  wss  nothing  but  a  formula  of  style ; 
and  when  the  Icing's  mlnuteis  mauifeslad  their  weakness  and  fears, 
and  revealed  the  state  of  nothingness  to  which  they  were  reduced,  the 
membeia  of  the  Assembly,  wlio  remembered  too  well  the  time  when 
theu  themselves  had  feared,  were  .not  sorry  to  see  that  Fear  had 
changed  her  lodgings.  l(,  thought  they,  yon  minisiets  were  strong 
enough  to  niake  tne  people  respect  you.  you  would  be  strong  enough 
to  make  «f  fear  you.  Ihis  was  the  predominant  sentiment  of  oppo* 
■itloiu  (C^  gaiehe.)    It  was  a  reaction  of  fear."~l>a«Ma«. 
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ready  with  his  pen  to  waai  in  drawing  it  up ;  La- 
fayette conaidered  it  aa  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary, being  ready  with  his  sword  to  fight  for  it ; 
and  all  the  vainest  members  of  the  Assembly,  all 
the  philoBophes  and  system-mongers,  were  eager  to 
try  their  hands  at  a  work  which,  in  their  fond  be- 
lief (for  tiiere  was  wonderful  credulity  in  worldly 
matters  mixed  up  with  the  universal  incredulity 
about  religious  matters),  was  to  enchant  the  whole 
world  and  to  act  like  a  revelation  to  the  body  of  the 
people  in  all  countries.     But  these  metaphysical 
deliberations  were  insupportably  tedious  to  many 
men  condemned  to  listen  to  them,  and  the  plan  of 
making  such  declaration  would  have  been  rejected 
altogether  by  a  considerable  majority,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  mean  fear  in  which  members  stood  of 
the  clamorous  gods  in  the  galleries,  and  of  the 
journalists    and    demagogues    who   wielded    the 
fiercest  of  democracies  out  of  doors.     On  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  August  the  vote  was  carried 
that  there  should  be  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  to  be  completed  forthwith  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  constitution.    But  on  the  very 
same  day  an  in-rushing  and  overpowering  torrent  of 
facts  disturbed  the  labours  of  metaphysics :  |'epoi:ts 
were  presented  from  all  parts  of  France  showing 
that  the  kingdom  was  becoming  one  vast  field  of 
anarchy  and  blood  without  dykes,  barriers,  or  out- 
lets of  any  kind.     To  the  ultra-revolutionists  these 
must  have  been  notes  of  joy,  fer  most  of  that  class 
always  calculated  that  France  must  pass  through 
tiiat  Slough  of  Despond  before  she  could  reach  the 
bright  hill-top  of  republican  perfection;  but  the 
great  majoritv  of  the  Assembly,  not  desperate 
enough  to  wish,  nor  wise  enough  to  foresee  such 
extremities,  went  to  their  dinners  that  day  with 
uneasy  stomachs  and  minds ;  and  this  uneasiness 
was  aggravated  during  the  dinner-hours  by  a  fami- 
liar interchange  of  opinions,  doubts,  and  fears — for 
when  men  meet  at  dinner^ables  and  in  coffee- 
houses  they  express  more  freely  and  more  clearly 
what  they  think,  feel,  and  fear,  than  when  they 
mount  a  tribune  with  a  written  oration  in  their 
hand  and  the  eyes  of  thousands  bent  upon  them :  in 
such  scenes  the  actor  was  swallowed  up  in  the  man  j 
but  in  the  National  Assembly,  as  in  other  places  of 
the  like  nature,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  the 
man  was  lost  in  the  actor.  At  those  dinner-tables  and 
coffee-houses,  where  the  members  of  the  noblesse 
congregated,  there  was  a  startling  recapitulation  of 
losses  and  dangers ;  many  of  them  had  to  lament 
the  destruction  of  their  ch&teaux  with  all  their 
moveable  property,  and  all  of  them  had  to  com- 
plain of  the  refusal  of  their  tenantry  to  pay  any 
more  rent,  or  to  fulfil  any  of  those  customary  du- 
ties which  in  many  respects  were  little  else  than  the 
substitution  of  so  much  service  for  so  much  money. 
If  this  refusal  were  persisted  in  by  the  people  there 
would  remain  nothing  for  the  nobles  and  great  land- 
holders to  do  but  starve;  and  was  it  likely  that  the 
people  would  not  persevere  when  they  had  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  when  they  were  becom- 
ing the  only  armed  power  in  the  state,  with  nothing 
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to  fear.    We  do  not  find  the  fact  menrianed  in 
memoirs  or  histories ;  but  it  seems  at  least  probable 
that  these  bereaved  and  panic-stricken  seigneurs  took 
more  wine  at  this  sad  repast  than  was  usual  with 
them.    Assuredly  their  conduct  immediately  after- 
wards looked  like  a  fear  that  had  gotten  drunk. 
They  went  to  the  evening  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
with  a  sudden  conviction  that  only  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  a  great  portion  of  their  rights  and  pos- 
sessions could  secure  to  them  the  quiet  possession 
of  what  was  lefi ;  and  before  business  commenced 
they  exhibited  an  extraordinary  degree  of  agitation. 
Presently  a  report  was  read  on  the  existing  trou- 
bles in  the  provinces,  and  the  means  proper  to 
make  them  oease.    This  paper  was  read  by  M. 
Target  at  about  eight  o'clock  :  it  dwelt  in  good  set 
terms  on  the  sacred  rights  of  property  and  of  per- 
sonal security,  on  the  majesty  of  the  laws  and  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  paying  rent  and  taxes ;  and 
it  even  ordained,  m  its  impotency,  that  the  land- 
lords should  receive  their  rents,  and  the  govern- 
ment their  taxes,  as  aforetime.    When  the  reading 
was  over  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles  began  the  explo- 
sion of  what  has  been  styled  *' generous  sentiments, 
an  emulation  in  disinterestedness,  which  without 
constraint,  without  effort,  caused  a  revolution  a 
great  deal  more  efficacious  and  lasting  than  that 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille."*    From  the  tribune 
he  declared  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  employing 
force  against  the  people;  that  the  people  must  be 
satisfied  by  the  immediate  redress  of  every  grieT- 
ance  of  which  they  complained,  and  the  immediate 
surrender  of  all  the  privileges  and  distinctions 
which  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  abolish ;  and  he 
proposed  as  a  beginnings  1.  That  it  should  be  de- 
clared by  the  Assembly,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  that  henceforward  the  taxes  should  he 
paid  by  all  classes  in  proportion  to  their  property : 
2.  That  all  public  burthens  should  be  equally 
borne  by  all :  3.  That  all  the  feudal  rights  should 
be  made  redeemable  in  money  upon  ipoderate  and 
equitable  terms :  4.  That  the  corvtSes  seigneuriales, 
the  main-mort,  and  other  personal  services,  should 
be  abolished  without  any  redemption  or  considera- 
tion.   The  Duke  d'Aiguillon  seconded  de  Noailles 
in  a  speech  that  was  m  over  fear,  and  terror,  and 
treiAbling,  like  a  thisk  grove  of  aspen  trees.     The 
duke  proclaimed  that  there  was  no  help  or  hope 
save  only  in  satisfying  the  people ;  that  it  was  not 
a  baud  of  armed  robbers  seeking  to  enrich  them- 
selves in  the  national  distraction  and  calamities, 
but  the  entire  people  that  were  forming  a  sort  of 
league  to  destroy  ch&teaux,  ravage  estates,   and 
above  all  seize  the  title-deeds,  patents,  and  pedi- 
grees of  all  the  feudal  proprietors.     He  excused 
the  nobility,  who  for  the  most  part  seldom  resided 
on  their  estates,  ^t  the  expense  of  their  agents  and 
factors*     ^*Tbe  proprietors  of  fiefs,"  said  he,  *'  are 
very  seldom  guilty  of  the  tyranny  which  their 
vassals  complain  of;  but  their  men  of  business  are 
often  without  pity,  and  the  unhappy  cultivator^ 
subjected  to  the  barbarous  remains  of  feudal  laws, 
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too  often  groans  under  their  weight.  These  feudal 
rights,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  are  ik  property,  and 
all  property  is  sacred ;  but  they  are  burthensome 
to  the  pfeople,  and  every  body  now  agrees  that  they 
are  a  continual  restraint  upon  the  peopk  and  their 
industry,  injurious  to  agriculture  and  to  trade.'' 
As  if  purposely  tb  do  away  with  the  duke's  plead- 
ing in  favour  of  the  modern  mercy  of  his  class, 
and  to  keep  alive  and  reinvigorate  the  prevailing 
hatred  against  the  aristocracy — as  if  to  excite  the 
peasants  and  their  leaders  to  more  burnings,  and 
more  and  more  blood — as  if  to  proclaim,  at  the 
first  enunciation  of  these  self-sacrifices  ou  the  part 
of  the  noblesse,  that  the  people  could  place  no 
reliance  on  so  accursed  a  race,  a  Breton  deputy, 
named  Leguen  de  Kerengfil,  who  had  put  on 
a  peasant's  dress  for  the  dccasion,  ascended  the 
tribune  and  read  a  most  fiery  oration,  which  had 
probably  been  composed  for  him  by  Gamille  De»- 
moulins,  br  by  some  disciple  or  co-mate  of  that 
Demosthenes  of  the  Palais  Royal.  This  precious 
production  carried  out  to  their  fkrthest  possible 
extremes  the  practices  of  certain  Assembly  orators, 
of  representing  the  aristocracy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  the  same  tyrants  and  monsters  as  their 
ancestors  who  lived  In  the  twelfth  century ;  and  it 
described  not  only  as  universal  in  the  old  time,  but 
as  still  existing,  numerous  abominations  which  had 
never  existed  at  all,  except  as  monstrous  exceptions 
to  general  rules  of  conduct,  and  numerous  bar- 
barities which  had  ceased  and  been  forgotten  of 
men  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  composer  of  the 
paper — whoever  he  was — ^had  turned  over  a  few 
old  chronicles,  and  picked  out  all  the  atrocities  he 
cuuld  find  committea  by  the  worst  of  the  barons  in 
the  worst  ages ;  and,  putting  a  little  of  his  own 
invention  into  the  cauldron,  he  had  mixed  them  up 
altogether,  and  had  poured  them  out,  scalding  and 
scorching,  as  a  proper  representation  of  the  essence 
of  aristocracy  in  aU  times  and  uAder  all  circum- 
stances. We  cannot  turn  a  page  in  thesis  revohi- 
iiohary  annals  ivithout  falling  upon  foul,  obscene 
matter  that  will  not  bear  repetition,  and  that  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  even  in  the  stews — in  this 
'country.  But  there  is  one  passage  in  the  oration 
read  by  this  Breton  deputy  which  may  be  eited, 
and  which  will  convey  some  notion  of  its  monstrous 
exaggerations.  It  affirmed  that  by  one  of  the  feudal 
rights  the  people  were  bound  to  pass  the  nights  in 
beadng  the  ditches  of  the  castles,  and  the  ponds 
near  at  hand,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sleep  of  their 
voluptuous  seigneurs  from  being  disturbed  by  the 
croaking  of  the  frogs.  The  oration  declared  that 
the  proper  way  of  treating  all  these  old  and  infkmous 
parchments  was  to  make  a  sacrifice  and  a  blaze  of 
them  on  the  altar  of  the  country.  M.  Laponle,  a 
deputy  from  Franche  Comtfl,  seemed  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Breton  :  he  described  as 
extant  and  in  full  operation  in  his  province  many 
barbarous  laws  and  rights ;  and  he  announced  as 
an  indubitable  fact  that  in  old  times  the  feudal  lord 
in  certain  cantons  of  France  was  authorised  to  rip 
open  the  bowels  of  any  two  of  his  vassals,  in  order 
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to  refresh  himself  and  warm  his  feet  in  their  warm 
bleeding  bodies  whenever  he  returned  fatigued  and 
cold  from  hnnting!  Here  the  orator  was  inter- 
rupted, not  by  a  loud  laugh,  but  by  cries  of  horror 
and  indignation,  by  which  the  popular  mind  seemed 
to  call  for  nothing  less  than  vengeance  on  the  heads 
of  the  representatives  of  these  old  baions  of  blood- 
and-bowel  fbot-baths.  And  even  in  this  manner, 
and  at  this  season  of  popular  fury  and  madness, 
were  the  people  urged  on  to  fresh  assassinations  by 
the  fables  and  flourishes  of  rhetoricians.  Some 
members  of  the  Assembly  ventured,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  frowning  gidleries,  to  accuse  Lapoiile 
of  gross  exaggeration  and  imposture,  and  to  dare 
him  to  the  proof;  and,  amidst  a  roar  of  voices,  the 
chicken-hearted  orator  left  his  speech  unfinished 
and  slunk  away  from  the  tribune.*  Then  M.  Du- 
pont  de  Nemours,  a  moderate  reformer,  a  constitu- 
tional-monarchy man,  who  did  not  think  that  earth 
wotdd  be  made  a  heaven  by  a  precipitate  and  un- 
considered surrender  of  every  feudal  right  and 
parchment,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  debate  into 
another  channel  by  speaking  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  protecting  persons  and  property ;  but  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Foucault  ascended  the  tribune  imme- 
diately after  him  to  deelare  that  he  and  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged  were  prepared  for  every 
sacrifice.  **  I  only  demand,"  said  he,  ''  that  that 
part  of  the  noblesse  whose  fortunes  are  derived 
from  and  increased  by  the  favours  of  the  court, 
shall  be  made  to  support  the  greatest  part  of  the 
taxes  which  are  going  to  be  imposed  upon  us 
nobles."  Though  not  quite  disinterested,  this 
discourse  was  received  with  aeclamatioos ;  and  it 
called  up  the  Dnkes  de  Guiche  and  dt  Mortemart, 
who  held  court  places,  and  who  both  thought 
themselves  bound  to  declare,  as  wdl  for  themselres 
as  for  other  nobles  similarly  situated,  that  it  was 
but  just  that  they  should  lighten  the  tax-burthen 
of  such  of  the  nobility  as  lived  in  an  honourable 
independence  without  partaking  in  the  bounties  of 
the  king.  Another  noble  deputy^  the  Vieomte  de 
Beauhamais,  then  the  husband  of  the  womsa  that 
was  destined  to  be  an  empress  as  the  first  wife  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  demanded  for  all  Frenchmen 
an  equality  of  pains  and  punishments,  and  an  equal 
admission  to  idl  posts  and  employments  whatsoever, 
without  any  of  the  old  distinctions  as  to  rank  and 
birth.  The  Duke  du  ChAtelet  reeommended  that 
the  tithes  of  the  church  should  be  made  redeem- 
able as  well  as  the  feudal  rights ;  and  the  Vieomte 
de  Montmoren<iy  proposed  that  all  the  motions  of 
that  evening  should  be  passed  at  once,  and  embodied 
in  decrees  without  further  discunion.  The  presi- 
dent— ^not  now  Bailly,  who  had  so  much  business 
as  Mayor  of  Paris,  but  le  Chapelier,  the  present 
leader  of  the  famed  anti-monarchical  Breton  Club 
— slyly  hinted  that  none  of  the  members  of  the 
clergy  had  delivered  their  sentiments  upon  these 
great  questions  of  sacrifice  and  surrender;  and 

*  DuUiure  aKempts— what  the  ontor  hlmwlf  did  not— io  prate 
the  ciediblljty  of  LuAule^e  beutty  tlUnj  I  Hie  raeeoniage  and  eoui- 
voeationa  on  tbe  subject  may  be  found  m  the  last  Paris  edition  ofnis 
•  BKiuiaseg  HIstorl<)aeep*  beving  the  recent  date  of  18t». 
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that  it  wmxid  be  delicate  and  proper  to  hear  come 
opinions  from  that  reyerend  body  before  coining  to 
a  conckttion.    This  instantly  called  up  De  la  Fare, 
Bishop  of  Nancy,  who  had  preached  thesermoti  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  to  the  States  Genera] 
when    first    assembled,   and    M.   de   Lubersac, 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  the  most  amiable  and  the 
most  sincere  of  all  reformers,  who,  for  his  own 
part,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  he  possessed  in 
the  world,  and  to  go  forth  like  a  primitive  apostle. 
De  la  Fare  said  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
near  view  of  the  miseries  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  clergy  could  have  no  more 
ardent  wish  than  to  see  them  etided ;  that  the  re- 
demption of  feudal  rights  was  indispensable  to  a 
nation  establishing  its  liberties;   and  that  tidies 
ou^ht  to  fbllow  the  same  course.    The  poor  bishop 
of  Chartres,  ^ho  was  so  soon  to  be  chased  himself 
like  a  wiM  beast,  recommended  thai  the  game  laws 
and  all  the  Ittws  of  the  chase  should  be  instantly 
sacrificed,  together  with  the  other  feudal  rights; 
and  he  drew  a  tMehing  picture  of  the  mischief 
doi>e  to  poor  farmers  bv  tk^  Nimrods  of  France 
and  the  beasts  and  birds  harboured  and  encouraged 
to  make  them  sport.    These  discourses  excited  a 
lively  enthusia8m^---tm  Vff  aUAotfJtoimtf^afid  se- 
veral clerical  deputies,  cheered  and  applauded  to 
the  fikks,  ascended  the  tribune  after  the  bishop  of 
Chaitres,  and  supported  his  propositions.    Next, 
the  CcMftiC  de  Cufttines,  who  had  served  in  America 
with  Lafayette,  demanded,  as  Montmorency  had 
dotib  before  hito,'that  dti  the  propositions  should 
be  ivistumly^  lUicepted  atid  -  dedreed.    M.  de  Castel- 
lane  thought  thiat  ittvotild  be  enough  for  one  night 
to  declare  the  feudal  rfghta  tx>  be  redeemable,  ac- 
cording to  tarift  which  should  be  prepared  as  soon 
a^poiHiUei    The'Duke«de  Mortemart  demanded 
that  aH  the  decvees  w^&lch  had  been  suggested 
should  b^  pasM  belbfe  ainy  adjournment — sans 
dkmnpar&r.      M.  kf  Petletier  de  Saint-Fargeau 
saidthatthey  wbi-e  only  giving  hopes  to  the  people, 
wbeveas  they  ought  to  be  giving  them  realities. 
Anoihcjr  noble  deputy  demanded  that  justice  should 
be  adttiiniBtered  throughout  the  kingdom  gratui- 
tously, and  that  Judgeships  and  other  offices  should 
no  longer  be  sold.     Another  proposed  abolishing 
the  feudal  right  of  the  dovecote  or  pigeon-house, 
saying  that  he  regretted,  like  Catullus,  the  hav- 
ing no  better  sacrifice  to  offer  than  a  little  bird! 
The  Duke  of  Liancourt  demanded  the  imme* 
dtate  enfranchisement  of  all  the  serfs  in  the  king- 
dom, and  kinder  treatment  for  the  black  slaves  in 
all  the  colonies.    A  deputy  of  the  Tiers  Etat  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  annihilation  upon  all  pensions 
obtained  without  service  to  the  country ;  and  an- 
other recommended  the  immediate  destruction  of 
all  and  every  privilege  claimed  by  provinces,  cities, 
boroughs,  corporations,  trading  companies,  &c.  &c. 
Every  thing  was  adopted,  for  the  nonce,  in  the 
Grade  shape  in  which  it  was  proposed,  without 
examination,  without  debate.     "  A  sort  of  intoxi- 
cation,"  says  Thiers,  "took   possession  of  the 
Assembly;   rejcctiog  superfluous  discussion,  all  I 


orders,  all  classes,  all  who  wcieiposaeiaed;of  any. 
privileges,  hastened  to  renounoe .  lUieai.    After  the " 
deputies  of  the  noUesae  and  deigy.had  done  ai^^ 
crifieing,  the  deputka  of  the  comnaoiis  liegMi  to 
make  their  free-will  offcringa.     Not  haYiii|(  day 
penonid  privileges  to  sacrifioe,  th^  gave  up  ihaaa 
of  provinoes  and  towns:   the  same  equditj'  of 
rights  alroidy  eatabliahed  between  inditrtduak*  is 
now  estsftylished  also  between  all  parts  and  porcmiB 
of  the  Frendi  territory.     Some  of  the  deputies 
surrendered  pensions  whidi  they  enjoyied;  «nd  a 
member  of  the  old  parlemeot,  havikig  nodiitig  lo 
surrender  or   to    give,    gave   up,*  wilh   RonuB 
phraseology,  his  own  body  and  soul  to  Ih^com*  < 
monwealtfa.    The  table  Vaa  covered  with  aeto  of 
surrender  and  renunciation.    For  the  ptreaent  they/  ^ 
contented  themselves  with  drawing  up  a  list  of  the  • 
patriotic  sacrifices,  and  put  off  tiU  the  iiest4aj 
the  drawing  up  of  the  aztiolea  (/a  rMacUan  <ks 
articles).    The  force  of  example  aeemed  genenl; 
but  in  the  midst  of  that  enthusiasm  it  was  easy  to  > 
perceive  that  certain  members  of  die  privik^ied 
orders,  not  very  sincere,  wiahad  to  drive  thinga  Co 
extravagant  excess.    Every  thing  was  tx>  be  feaaed 
from  the  eflect  of  night  and  from  the  violent  ioa- 
pulse  which  had  been  given,  when  LaUy^Tolendal, 
perceiving  the  danger,  paased  a  i«neil-ttote  to  the 
president  saying,  ^Eveiy  thing  is  to  be  feared 
from  this  emulation :  ad)oum  the  Aasembly'  {ieccz 
la  sSanee).    At  the  same  instant  a  deputy  aptang 
towards  Lally,  and,  squeezing  his  hand  with  emo- 
tion, said,  *Give  ua  the  royal  aanotion  to- what  ve 
are  doing,  and  we  are  fnektds.^    Lallyi  feeling  the 
necessity  of  attaching  the  reiMdution  to  the  King, 
then  proposed  that  Louis  should  be  proclaimed 
*  Restorer  of  French  Liberty.'  The  propoeiftion  was 
received  with  enthusiasm^  and  a  Te  Datm  waa 
decreed."*    But  there  waa  even  more  enthiiaiasM 
and  acclamation  than  this  historian  (elb  of.     In 
the  course  of  the  night  the  Duke  of  Liancamt 
proposed  that  a  medal  should  be  atruek  to  «niae^ 
crate  the  memory  of  this  noctunal'  sitting  ;*  tnd 
this  was  adopted  by  acdamatien.    The  Masquia  i 
de  Qoury  proposed  instituting  a  satiotial  (^  to 
celebrate  in  all  agea  the  aoniveraary  of. thia  flight 
of  the  4th  of  August;  and  thisrako,  together  with  - 
many  other  propositions,  was  adopted  by  aoolama* , 
tion.     In  short,  outwardly  and  visibly,  there  waa 
nothing  but  enthusiasm  and  acclamation.     Much 
that  was  done  might  be  good  to  do;  but  waa  thia 
the  way  to  do  it  ?     Could  any  man  in  his  senses 
entertain  a  hope  of  such  legislation,  or  a  aeutimeiit 
of  respect  for  such  legislators?     At  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  separated  and  went  to 
their  beds,  some  of  them  with  the  self-oomfortii^ 
conviction  that  they  had  regenerated  France,  re- 
stored tranquillity,  secured  a  lasting  happineas  for 
all  clasaea  and  conditions  of  men,  by  removing  the 
grounds  of  jealousy  and  contention,  completed  their 
glorious  work,  and  all  in  one  short  night,  and  in* 
troduced  the  Millennium,  wherein  all  Frenchmen 
would  attain  to  the  perfection  of  human  virtuea 
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and  a:  Ikftppmaii  greater  than  that  of  the  gods.* 
Others,  hdwev^,  thoQght  that  they  had  dooe  a 
great  deal  too  much,  and  in  too  gfeat  a  huny ;  that 
they  had  thrown  up  property  and  lighti  without 
the  alightest  secutity  for  compeoaation  ;  tibat  they 
had  justified  or  sanctioned  every  popukr  outcry 
agdinst  the  superior  orders,  and  erery  attack  on  the 
chftSeanx  and  record-rooms  of  the  noblesse,  end  on 
theehsirches,  aibbeys,  episcopal  palaces,  andcaitula- 
ries*of  tive  clergy ;  that  they  had  opcidy  prodaimed  to 
an  infuriated  people,  ahnost  everywhere  up  in 
arms,  -that  the  National  Assembly  was  afraid  of 
tbenSf  aiid  ready  to  make  such  laws  or  decrees  as 
they  might  choose  to  dictate ;  and,  in  fine,  that 
thi^  night  of  tlie  4th  of  August,  1*789,  was  the 
Saint  'Bartholomew  of  property !    We  believe  that 
one  of  ihe-^cat;  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  original 
impakes  on  the  part  of  the  privileged  cUisses  was 
FEAR^^^heer  fear  and  conatemation,  hut  mixed  up 
afterwards- with  a  Kttle  vanity  and  not  a  little  spite. 
In    the    f<^k>wing    reflections  we  recognise    the 
thonght,  if  not- die  hand*  of  Burke: — "  An  opinion 
has  bean  adopted  by  some,' that  the  business  of  this 
celebrated  night  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
game  of  crom  pitrp&uty  played  by  the  contending 
parties;  that  the  sacrifices  made  were  mostly  dic- 
tated' by  a  spirit  o£  reveBge^  when  one  party,  in« 
censed  by  the  losses  it  had  been  made  to  suffer, 
proposed  to  the  other  acts  of  generosity  by  way  of 
pusfishtttcnt ;  and  that  they  mutually  dared  each 
other  to  concessions,  of  which  those  who  suggested 
them  expected  to  enioy  the  honour  without  feeling 
the  inconvenience.    Whether  this  opinion  may  be 
considered  as  too  refined  or  not,  it  is,  however, 
certain  that,  under  the  raixed  operation  of  fear, 
hope,  policy,  emulation,  enthusiasm,  vanity,  and 
impetuosity  of  kmper,  several  things  were  done  on 
that  night  which  were  i^iorwarda,  upon  cool  re- 
coUtetion,  sorely  regretted;  and  it  is  positively  as- 
serted that '  several  df  the  nobility,  who  had  from 
the  beginning  been  eminent  iisr  their  patriotism 
anid  for  the  share  diey  had  taken  in  forwarding  a 
reform' i^' the  did  government,  were,  notwithstand- 
ing; so  knuch  disgusted  by  the  proceedings  of  this 
nightthat  they  immediately  abandoned  the  popular 
side  and  party,  and  ranked  from  thence  among  the 
most  violent  aristootats."t    In  effect,  as  soon  as 
the  intoxication  of  the  moment  was  over,  a  very 
numerous  body  was  found  ready  to  complain  of  the 
predpitate  sacrifices  which  had  been  made.    The 
cool  part  of  the  noblesse  perceived  that  their  lands 
would  soon  go  widi  their  privileges ;  and  the  bene- 
ficed part  of  the  clergy  saw  no  prospect  of  any 
compensation  for  their  surrendered  tithes.      The 
verj  abolition  of  the  old  game-laws  excited  alarm, 
even  among  men  who  cared  little  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  for  it  tended  to  put  a  gun  in  the 
hands  of  every  peasant,  and  the  peasants,  judging 

*  **  It  MflBMd/'  nyi  BabautrSaini-EtieDne,  tba  ProtetUot  advocata 
and  diyipe.  '*  that  in  one  night  France  was  ffoing  to  be  regenerated ; 
ao  true  b  it  that  the  happineaa  of  the  people  is  eacy  to  be  made  when 
thate  who  govern  tliem  Uiink  lew  aboot  UiemaeLves  than  about  the 
people."    Poor  llabaut-iJBint-Etienne ! 
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from  their  present  humour,  were  likely  to  use  their 
guns  more  against  nobles  and  priests  than  against 
ordinary  game.    On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
August  innumerable  objections  were  taken  to  the 
proceediogs  of  ^e  over-night ;  and,  as  the  resolu- 
tions bad  not  been  embodied  or  redacted  in  de- 
crees, it  was  thought  not  too  late  to  modify  several 
of  the  articles.    But  while  those  who  had  to  bear 
the  sacrifices  conceived  that  they  had  given  up  too 
much,  the  men  who  had  nothing  to  sacrifice — ^and 
these  continued  to  form  an  immense  majority — 
thought  that  they  had  not  given  up  enough,  and 
that  more  ought  now  to  be  demanded  from  Ibem. 
This  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  would 
have  been  foreseen,  if  not  guarded  against,  by 
rational  men.    Last  night  the  Assembly  had  de^ 
clared  by  acclamation  that  tithes  should  be  made 
redeemable :  this  morning  it  was  coolly  proposed  to 
aboli^  them  altogether  without  any  redemption  or 
equivalent  of  any  kind;  but  the  dergy  were  to 
take  the  word  of  the  Assembly  that  a  comfortable 
provision  would  be  made  for  them  by  the  nation. 
The  most  simple-minded,  Credulous  priest  among 
them  could  hardly  put  faith  or  trust  in  such  pro- 
mises; and  theie  arose  from  the  clerical  body  a 
general  murmur  of  disapprobation  and  alarm.  They 
urged  that  this  new  scheme  was  an  entire  departure 
from  the  substance  and  spirit  of  the  former  propo- 
sition. Garatt  an  active  jouisaalist^  and  at  thia  time 
a  hot  republican,  told  them  that  the  two  propo* 
sitbns  amounted  to  the  same  thing;  that  the  State 
would  buy  up  the  tithes  :n  charging  itself  with  the 
puy  and  maintenance  of  the  clergy*    This  doctrine 
stirred  up  the  bile  of  abb^  Si^yes,  an  atheist  in- 
deed, a  foe  to  all  churches,  but  a  considerable 
recipient  of  church-moneyy  aa  vicar-general  of  the 
bishopric  of  Chartres,  canon  and  chancellor  of 
Chartres  cathedral,  kc.    He  declared  that  the  pre- 
sent proposition  was  aa  attempt  at  a  wholesale 
robbery.    "  You  wish  to  be  free,"  said  he,  '•  and 
you  know  not  how  to  be  just  V*    The  caustic  nwl 
made  an  impression,  and  occasions  were  not  want- 
ing afterwards  to  recall  it  to  men'a  minds.     It  be- 
came one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  of  all  the 
smart  sayings  of  the  revolution,  whose  whole  his- 
tory, in  a  manner,  it  contained.     Other  philosophic 
abbcis,  some  of  whom  were  aiding  the  revolution 
in  the  Assembly,  and  some  of  whom  were  advo* 
eating  its  principles  out  of  doors  by  means  of  pen 
and  press,  were  not  less  dissatisfied  than  Si^yes  at 
the  project  of  converting  them  all  into  pensionen 
of  the  state.     The  economist,  philosophe,  free- 
thinking  abb^  Morellet,  one  of  the  best  of  hia 
class,  saw  little  to  commend  in  the  march  of  the 
revolution  from  this  moment ;  for  he  too  enjoyed 
some  of  the  good  things  of  the  church  which  had 
been  so  frequently  distributed  without  the  slightest 
attention  to  belief  or  unbelief,  to  decorum  of  life 
and  manners,   or  its  opposite,  and  which  had 
not   rarely  gone   to   support  literary  men  who 
must  otherwise  have  starved.     But  all  murmur, 
opposition,  or  remcmstrance  was  fruitless ;  and  these 
clerical  philosophes  were  made  already  to  feel  that 
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though  they  had  essentially  contributed  to  put  the 
car  in  motion,  they  could  not  stop  it,  nor  even  re- 
gulate its  speed.  Other  classes  of  philosophes 
felt  this  a  little  later :  all  the  reformers  and  con- 
stitution-makers were  destined  to  feel  it  in  their 
turns,  though,  down  to  the  very  last  of  them,  each 
appears  to  have  indulged  in  a  momentary  illusion 
of  power  and  control  over  the  huge  machine. 
In  the  Assembly,  although  his  mot  told  so  well,  the 
ffreat  Si^yes  himself  was  all  but  hissed  and  hooted 
for  his  unphiloaophical  discourse  upon  tithes  ;  and 
all  the  consolation  that  his  friend  Mirabeau  could 
give  him  was—"  My  dear  abb^,  you  have  let  loose 
the  bull,  and  now  you  are  complaining  of  his  giving 
you  a  touch  of  his  horns."  The  abb^  vented  his 
spite,  in  private,  by  heaping  terms  of  contempt  and 
opprobrium  upon  the  National  Assembly;  but 
in  their  hall  he  was  constrained  to  sit  mute  and 
helpless,  and  witness  the  entire  abolition  of  tithes, 
without  any  stipulation  concerning  the  amount  of 
the  salaries  or  pensions  the  nation  was  to  pay  the 
churchmen  in  lieu  of  them.  But  Sifeyes  and  the 
rest  knew  that  any  stipulation  would  be  altogether 
useless  as  security ;  that  the  people  would  not  pay 
the  tax  either  as  tithes  or  in  any  other  shape,  and 
that  the  all-commanding  majority  in  the  Assembly 
entertained  very  parsimonious  notions  as  to  what 
would  be  a  proper  compensation  or  allowance. 
There  were  now  blank  visages  even  among  the  un- 
benefice^l,  who,  receiving  but  a  modicum  them- 
selves, had  been  very  willing  the  preceding  night, 
and  indeed  all  along,  to  reduce  the  amounts  paid  in 
tithes  to  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  church.  These 
country  cur^s  hoped  for  a  more  equable  distribu- 
tion of  it,  but  wished  for  no  destruction^  or  absorp- 
tion into  the  state,  of  church  property.  Many  of 
them  could  complain  with  a  better  grace  than  the 
Sieyes  or  the  Morellets,  for  they  believed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  and  performed  the  most 
laborious  of  its  duties.  They  Were,  however,  given 
to  understand  that  in  regard  to  them  the  justice  and 
the  generosity  of  the  Assembly  and  nation  would 
show  themselves  conspicuously ;  and  they  were  in- 
duced to  concur  even  in  the  total  abolition  of  tithes 
without  compensation.  The  Assembly  after  this  com- 
pliance left  the  cures  as  poor  as  they  had  found  them ; 
and  a  few  more  turns  of  the  wheel  would  either  crush 
the  greater  part  of  them  or  drive  them  into  exile  and 
absolute  beggary.  And  this  too  might  have  been 
foreseen  by  these  unbeneficed  priests.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate — if  debate  it  could  be  called — very 
little  respect  was  shown  to  any  of  the  clergy ;  their 
objections  were  met  with  banter  or  ridicule,  and 
they  were  asked  whethet  they  would  oppose  a  ma- 
jority of  five  to  one  ?  They  were  made  to  feel 
that  in  joining  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  consenting  to 
form  a  part  of  one  house  or  chamber,  they  had 
abandoned  and  given  up  everything  to  a  despotic 
majority,  that  had  no  toleration,  no  mercy  or  con- 
sideration whatsoever,  for  any  minority.  One  of 
the  country  vicars  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart — **  Was  it  then  to  devour  us  that  you  in- 
vited us  to  join  you  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 


peace  ?'*  But  it  was  even  so ;  and  when  pm^ 
joined  philosophes,  unbelievers,  reformersy  leveller^ 
anarchists  by  taste  or  by  necessity,  what  could  tbq^ 
expect  but  to  be  devoured  ?  The  crowded  gallcnn 
as  usual  took  part  in  the  discussions,  and  liiined  tbe 
priests  who  had  courage  enough  to  speak  up  h 
their  order.  The  eloquence  of  fear  at  length  coa- 
vinced  the  most  obstinate^  and  on  the  6th  of  Ai- 
gust  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  the  name  of  la 
brethren,  surrendered  all  the  tithes  of  the  churcli 
into  the  hands  of  the  nation.  In  so  doing  the  prelate 
uttered  a  few  sentences  that  might  have  touched 
the  hearts  of  a  more  religious  or  more  generous  and 
considerate  people ; — "  Let  the  Gospel,"  said  be, 
•*  be  preached ;  let  divine  service  be  performed 
with  decency  and  dignity ;  let  the  church  he  po- 
vided  with  virtuous  and  zealous  pastoi^  ^  let  the 
poor  be  succoured.  This  is  the  true  destination  of 
our  riches ;  these  are  the  objects  of  our  ministrj, 
and  of  our  wishes :  for  ourselves  personally  we  relj, 
without  bargain  or  reserve,  on  a  just  and  generous 
nation."  Within  a  few  short  fnonths  the  onlj  Gos- 
pel preached  was  a  cold  and  withering  atheism,  the 
churches  were  all  destroyed,  shut  up,  or  concerted 
into  barracks,  storehouses,  or  club-rooms,  and  ^tfae 
best  and  the  most  conscientious  of  the  clergy  were 
butchered  or  scattered  over  Europe.  The  National 
Assembly  took  only  six  more  days  to  digest  and 
frame  into  laws  or  decrees  all  the  other  resolutions 
passed  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  Few  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ventured  to  oppose  the  torrent,  and  those  who 
did  were  accused  of  monstrous  inconsistency,  and 
of  a  selfish  design  to  retract  their  promises  and  en- 
gagements. Besides,  ail  argument  was  stopped  bj 
the  appeal  to  vote  by  head ;  and,  in  all  instances, 
towards  nobles  as  well  as  towards  priests,  the  ma- 
jority proclaimed  by  their  manner  that  minorities 
were  only  things  to  be  trampled  under  foot  and 
spit  upon.  On  the  1 3th  of  August  all  the  articles, 
logically  dressed  and  drawn  up,  were  presented  to 
the  king  for  the  empty  form  of  his  rojal  assent 
At  court  the  same  potent  agency  of  fear  still  pre- 
vailed, and  Louis,  tnough  disapproving  of  several 
of  the  sweepitig  measures,  and  though  abhorring 
the  war  which  the  Assexnbly  had  declared  against 
the  church,  dressed  his  face  in  smiles,  thanked  the 
Assembly  for  the  glorious  title  they  had  conferred 
upon  him  of  *  Restorer  of  French  Liberty,*  and  in- 
vited them  to  join  him  in  rendering  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  generous  sentiinents  which 
now  prevailed.  And  this  most  royal  Bourbon, 
having  at  his  right  hand  Chapelier,  the  republican 
president  of  the  Assembly,  walked  in  procession 
with  the  deputies  and  joined  in  a  Te  Deum,  which 
in  reality  celebrated  the  destiiiction  of  the  mo- 
narchy. The  king,  however,  did  not  at  once  accept 
or  sanction  all  the  decrees :  on  the  contrary  be  en- 
deavoured to  gain  time,  and  laboured  to  show  that 
many  parts  of  the  reform  were  either  too  extreme 
or  too  precipitate;  but  the  majority  of  tiie  Assem- 
bly haa  declared  that  they  would  admit  of  no  modi- 
fications, and,  impelled  by  the  universal  eloquence 
and  logic  of  fear,  he  gave  a  hollow  assent  to  all  the 
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decrees  before  a  month  had  elapsed.    Louis  had 
been  assured  that  this  conduct  would  fully  satisfy 
and  tranquilliee  the  people ;  but  the  decrees,  fo  far 
from  putting  an  end  to  the  brigandage  and  violence 
of  the  people,  gave  them  new  vigour  and  audacity, 
by  convincing  them  that  all  assaults  made  upon  the 
noblesse  would  meet  with  impunity,  if  not  with  re- 
ward.    "  I  again  repeat  it,'*  says  Dumont,  "  what- 
ever men  do  through  fear  fails  in  its  object :  those 
whom  they  fency  they  will  disarm  with  their  timid 
concessions  only  become  the  more  bold  and  con- 
fident.*** Acts  of  atrocious  violence  continued  to  be 
committed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  cha- 
teaux continued  to  be  burnt  as  before ;  and  fields, 
woods,  copses,  parks,  not  excepting  even  the  royal 
chases,  some  of  which  the  Assembly  had  consider- 
ately thought  ought  to  be  preserved  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  king,  were  inundated  with  rustic  sports- 
men, who  committed  terrible  havoc  wherever  they 
went,  and  who  exercised  their  new  craft  with  so 
much  eagerness  and  so  little  skill  that  travellers 
could  not  pass  along  the  highways,  or  townspeople 
quit  their  streets,  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
shot.     Paris  was  as  stormy  as  ever.     On  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  August,  while  the  National  Assembly 
were  finishing  the  confiscation  of  tithes,  an  im- 
mense multitude  collected  in  the  Place  de  Greve, 
in  front  of  the  HAtel  de  Ville,  to  murder  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Salle  and  others  for  being  suspected  of 
sending  gunpowder  out  of  the  capital.     Lafayette 
hastened  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  but  in  spite  of  his 
presence  and  harangues,  the  mob  forced  the  doors 
of  that  building,  scattering  his  national  guards,  and 
demanding  La  Salle  with  terrific  cries.     At  the 
same  time  a  fellow  was  seen  bestriding  the  fatal 
lamp-post  with  a  candle  in  one  hand  and  a  rope  in 
the  other,  all  ready  for  the  victim.     La  Salle  was 
not  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  being  warned  in  time 
he  succeeded  in  escaping  out  of  Paris ;  but  Lafay- 
ette was  there  in  all  his  impuissance,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  accompany  the  mob  from  room  to 
room,  from  the  cellars  to  the  garrets,  and  to  wit- 
ness their  dexterity  in  breaking  open  doors  and 
cupboards,  overturning  furniture    and  everything 
else,  which  they  did  in  the  hope  of  finding  La 
Salle  concealed  in  some  sly  comer ;  for  they  would 
not  take  Lafayette's  word  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  there.  This  was  surely  a  humiliating  position  for 
the  hero  of  two  worlds  :  dbere  was  no  escaping  from 
it,  however,  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  the  mob  was  scared  out  of 
the  Hotel  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  soldiers  in 
Place  de  Gr^ve ;  but  when,  as  we  believe,. the  the 
rioters  retired  of  their  own  accord,  having  fully 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  sacrifice  they  had 
chosen  for  that  night  was  not  to  be  found  there. 
Other  riots  succeeded :  there  wss,  in  fact,  no  occu- 
pation hut  rioting,  no   law  but  mob-law.      A 
few  days  after,  the  king's  ministers  presented  a 
nport  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  calling  upon  them  to  co-operate  in 
devising  some  means  to  check  this  fearful  anarchy ; 
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and  at  the  same  time  Necker,  quite  crest-fallen, 
with  his  popularity  worth  no  more  than  an  old 
ballad,  was  obliged  to  reveal  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  finances,  which  no  cobbling  of  his  could 
any  longer  conceal.    With  regard  to  the  anarchy 
the  Assembly  issued  a  decree  calling  upon  the  mu- 
nicipalities, who  were  all  either  revolutionists  and 
anarchists  themselves,  or  far  too  weak  to  check  the 
anarchy  of  others,  to  maintain  public  order  by 
dissipating  all  seditious  mobs.    The  Assembly  also 
declared  that  the  national  guards  and  the  regular 
troops  should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
municipalities  after  they  had  all  sworn  to  be  true 
to  the  nation,  the  king,  and  the  law.     But  these 
oaths,  and  the  gradual  intermixture  of  the  troops 
of  the  line  with  the  militia  and  armed  burghers, 
destroyed  the  little  discipline  that  remained  in  the 
royal  army,  and  made  the  soldiers  all  one  with  the 
people.     The  National  Assembly,  municipalities, 
national  guards,  and  troops  of  the  line,  all  agreed  in 
believing  that  the  aristocracy  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently terrified  and  humiliated ;  that  the  court  was 
still  plotting  for  a  counterrevolution,  and  was  still 
to  be  dreaded;  and  they  all  concurred,  in  various 
ways,  in  spreading  extravagant  tales,  wild  terrors, 
and  maddening  suspicions.    As  to  poor  Necker, 
with  his  empty  treasury,  the  Assembly  told  him 
that  they  were  forbidden  by  their  constituents  to 
consent  to  any  new  taxes  or  loans  until  the  con- 
stitution should  be  finished  and  set  a-going.     But, 
for  some  months  past,  no  taxes  or  duties  had  been 
paid  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom;    those  who 
had  attempted  with  any  energy  to  collect  them 
had  been  murdered,  and  their  books  and  registers 
were  all  destroyed.    The  treasury  was  as  empty 
as  it  was  when  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  quitted  it. 
At  last  the  Assembly  relented  so  far  as  to  con- 
sent to  a  new  loan  for  30,000,000  of  livres ;  but 
they  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  proposed  by 
Necker,  upon  the  fanciful  assumption  that  French 
patriots  could,  would,  and  ought  to  lend  their  money 
to  their  country  at  four  and  a-half  per  cent.     But 
French  patriotism  was  very  poor — so  poor  or  diffi- 
dent that  it  could  not  raise  a  sum  of  money  which 
a  London  parish  would  have  furnished  in  four* and- 
twenty  hours ;    and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  not  four  and  a-half,  but  forty,  per  cent, 
would  have  seemed  proportioned  to  the  risk  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  speculators.    It  therefore  happened 
that  Necker's  loan  remained  unfilled,  and  his 
coffers  empty.  In  other  respects  also  the  banquier- 
philosophe  had  grounds  for  lamentation  :  the  As- 
sembly went  over  his  accounts  as  if  they  doubted 
his  probity ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  perceive 
'*  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  could  no  longer  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  slowness  and  timidity  of  the  mi- 
nister."* 

Having,  in  th6  fiistian  language  of  the  time, 
''  discharged  their  duties  with  respect  to  the 
finances  and  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity," 
Assembly  returned  to  the  higher  fimction  of  the 
drawing  up  the  Rights  of  Man,  for  Lafayette  was 

•  Tl)ii'W. 
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anxious  above  all  things  for  die  completion  of  this 
great  work.  They  rubbed  up  their  logic  and  their 
metaphysics,  and  sat  again  disputing  whole  days 
and  nights  about  words  or  the  vaguest  of  ideas. 
"  I  remember  that  long  discussion  which  lasted  -for 
weeks,"  says  an  ear-witness,  **  as  a  season  of  mor- 
tal ennui :  there  were  empty  disputations  about, 
terms^  there  was  an  accumulation  of  metaphysical 
rubbish  and  an  overpowering  loquacity ;  the  As- 
sembly seemed  converted  into  a  disputatious  school 
of  Sorbonne,  and  all  the  apprentices  in  legislation 
made  their  essays  on  these  puerilities.  After  many 
models  had  been  rejected,  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  one.  Mirabeau,  one 
of  the  five,  had  the  generosity,  which  was  ordinary 
to  him,  to  take  the  whole  task  upon  himself,  and 
then  give  it  to  his  private  friends  to  perform  it  for 
him.  Here  then  we  were,  Duroverai,  Claviere, 
Mirabeau,  and  myself,  composing,  disputing, 
writing  a  word,  and  scratching  out  four  words, 
exhausting  ourselves  over  this  ridiculous  task,  and 
producing  at  last  a  piece  of  patchwork,  a  miserable 
mosaic  of  the  pretended  natural  rights  of  man, 
which  had  never  existed.  During  the  course  of 
this  triste  compilation  I  made  reflections  which  I 
had  never  made  until  then.  I  felt  the  fiilseness 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  work,  which  was  nothing 
but  a  puerile  fiction.  The  declaration  of  rights, 
said  I,  may  be  made  after  the  constitution,  but  not 
before  it ;  for  rights  exist  by  laws,  and  cannot  pre- 
cede them.  Such  maxims,  besides,  are  dangerous. 
We  ought  not  to  bind  legislators  by  general  propo- 
sitions which  we  may  afterwards  be  obliged  to 
modify  and  limit :  above  all  things  we  ought  not 
to  bind  them  by  false  maxims.     It  is  not  true  that 

^ALL  MBK  AEK  BOEN  FRBB  AND  EQUAL.*   They 

are  not  bom  free ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  bom 
in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  necessary  dependence. 
And  where  are  they  bom  equal  ?  Where  can  they 
be  so  bom?  Do  we  mean  equality  of  fortune,  of 
talent,  of  virtue,  of  industry,  of  condition  ?  The 
falsehood  is  manifest.  Volumes  would  be  required 
to  give  an  appearance  of  sense  to  this  equality 
which  you  proclaim  without  any  exception."* 
But  Rousseau  had  proclaimed  in  prose,  and  Vol- 
taire before  him  in  verse,  that  all  men  were  equal ; 
and  Si&yes,  with  all  the  philosophes  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  this  dogma,  this  untrue  tmism,  should  stand  at 
the  head  of  their  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Dumont,  however,  succeeded  in  making  Mirabeau 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  whole  production ;  and, 
when  that  mighty  roc,  dressed  out  in  plumage  not 
his  own,  but  brightened  and  set  off  by  his  manner 
of  wearing  it,  perched  on  the  tribune  with  the  world- 
manifesto  in  his  claw,  he  told  the  Assembly  that 
the  thing  would  never  be  more  than  an  almanac 
for  a  year — that  they  were  losing  their  time  in 
abstractions  and  generalities — that  they  ought  first 
to  make  the  constitution,  and  then,  if  they  would,  the 
declaration  of  rights.  But  unfortunately  Mirabeau, 
before  getting  his  lesson  firom  Dumont,  had  spoken 

•  Dumont. 


on  the  other  side :  he  was  now  violendy  i 
and  abused  for  his  own  inconsistency ;  and  not  1 
prompt  at  debate,  or  at  all  prepared  to  mrgos  a 
question  without  written  materials  in  hiB  hand,  ke 
soon  receded  and  gave  up  the  question  altc^etkx^ 
just  as  a  considerable  number  of  deputies  wcr 

Preparing  themselves  to  support  him.     We  csdimC, 
owever,  believe  that  any  perseverance,  boldnea^ 
or  abDity  in  Mirabeau,  and  a  score  or  two  of  i 
porters,  could  have  prevented  the  birth    of 
wretched  abortion :  the  galleries,  the  jounsalisl^ 
the  pamphleteers,  who  were  all  working  so  fast  as 
to  have  doubled  or  trebled  the  price  of  printiiig  ii 
Paris,  had  all  taken  the  Declaration  to  their  hem^ 
core ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  1^  tins 
time  been  taught  to  consider  it  as  the  great  sme 
qud  nan  in  their  treaty  with  chance,  ISi^taae^  or 
fate,  for  their  political  regeneration  and 
happiness.*  Several  of  the  more  moderate  i 
did  indeed  declare  their  opinion.  Malouet  • 
strated  the  inconveniences  which  mm 
arise  from  such  a  dechiration;  and  rep 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  endeavour  to  i 
tranquillity  than  to  loosen  and  break  all  those 
ficial  ties  that  bound  society  together,  by  metaphj* 
sical  definitions,  which  were  sure  to  be  vague  or 
incorrect — that  what  the  Assembly  ought  now  to 
do  was  to  labour  with  all  their  might  to  deviae 
means  for  restoring  order  and  subordination  to  the 
laws,  so  as  to  induce  the  people  to  respect  property 
and  pay  the  taxes,  without  which  the  state  coaid 
not  exist  for  many  months  longer.   He  also  treated 
the  proposed  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  as  a 
cruel  deception,  calculated  to  do  more  mischief  to 
the  people  themselves  than  to  princes  and  govern- 
ments.    "  Why,"  said  he,  *^  should  we  tranapoit 
men  to  the  ideal  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  mm 
them  the  wide  domain  of  their  righta  beneath, 
when  we  shall  most  assuredly  be  obliged  to  make 
them  descend  from  that  fanciful  elevation,  and 
compelled  to  bring  them  down  to  the  real  world, 
where  they  will  find  every  step  fettered  with  necca* 
sary  restraints?''     After  much  cobbling  and  al- 
teration, a  Declaration  was  adopted  and  piibliahed 
to  the  world,  though  without  the  royal  assent, 
at  the  beginning  of  September.    It  did  aa  littfe 
honour  to  the  logic  as  to  the  common  sense  of 
those  who  concocted  it :  it  was  full  of  oontradictioDS 
and  inconsequences;  it  proclaimed  that  all  men 
were  free  and  equal — ^were  not  only  bam  free  and 
equal,  but  remained  so — ^but  at  the  same  time  it 
imposed  restraints  which  were  necessary  indeed, 
but  which  overset  the  whole  theory  of  perfect 
liberty  and  equali^.     What  had  been  aeen  and 
predicted  happened  immediately :  the  people  re- 
garded only  the  cmde  dogma,  and  utterly  disre- 
garded the  comment  and  the  limitations;  their 
pride  was  flattered,  and  all  their  evil  passions  were 
encouraged  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  social  oider,  and 
work  out  the  doctrine  by  seizing  the  property  snd 

*  The  Muqnii  de  Bouille  lays  deofaMly  th»t  the  DcduaSm  of 
Righta  was  carried  merely  Uirough  the  interfez^nce  end  dktatfoe  uf 
ttie  gaUeriet.— Af<^aMirer. 
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destroying  the  persons  of  all  who  were  richer  or 
greater  than  themselves.     Having  accomplished 
this  promising  introduction  to  their  great  work, 
the  Assembly  endeavoared  to  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  the  constitution.  Mounier,  Lally-Tolendal, 
Rochefoucauld,  Liancourt,  and  a  few  others — ^we 
believe  their  entire  number  did  not  exceed  a  dozen 
— constantly  recommended  as  a  model  the  consti- 
tution of  Great  Britain,  which  was  also  honoured 
by  the  approbation  of  Necker  and  two  or  three  of 
his  brother  ministers.     But  the  old  national  pre- 
judices rose  up  in  arms,  and  the  majority  not  only 
felt,  but  declared  in  language  more  or  less  plain, 
that  it  would  be  dishonourable  and  disgraceful  for 
free  and  enlightened  Frenehmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  adopt  a  constitution  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  ages  of  barbarism,  and  which  still  smelt  of 
feudalism ;  and  as  for  the  philosophes  and  writers 
xmt  of  doors,  who  were  ever  dictating  to  these  legis- 
lators, they  asked  how  Frenchmen  could  possibly 
follow  the  example  of  a  dull  people,  that  were 
slavish  enough  to  respect  a  king,  and  superstitious 
enough  to  believe  m  a  God?   But  without  copying 
the  whole  of  the  English  constitution,  they  might 
have  seen  that  no  constitution  could  march  without 
two  chambers ;  and  here  they  had  even  republican 
precedents,  for  the  Americans  had,  at  an  early  stage, 
felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  senate,  and  no  re- 
public had  ever  flourished  without  a  senate  or  some 
sort  of  body  to  check  and  control  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Even  Jefferson  had  hinted 
to  them  that  twelve  hundred  men  in  one  chamber 
were  too  many,  and  that  for  good  legislation  two 
houses  or  chambers  were  necessary:  nay,  at  one 
time,  this  thorough-paced  democrat  had  even  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  place  the  privileged 
classes  in  one  house,  like  our  peers  and  bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  unprivileged  in  another, 
like  our  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.    But 
his  disciple,  Lafafvette,  thought  any  such  scheme 
improper  or  impracticable ;  the  general  feeling  was 
decidedly  hostile  to  any  separation  of  the  legislative . 
authority ;  Sifeyes  chopped  logic  and  split  straws 
4m 'order  to  demonstrate  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
any  such  scheme;  and,  except  Mounier  and  Ldly- 
Tolendal,  scarcely  a  man  in  the  National  Assembly 
'would  so  much  as  listen  with  patience  to  the  name 
of  an  upper  house.     A  Chambre-Hautb  would 
indeed  have  been  a  preposterous  anomaly  after 
riieir  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  with  its 
perfect-equality  dogma.      Besides,  was   not  the 
entfre  people  let  loose,  like  a  hundred  thousand 
packs  of  famishing  hounds,  to  destroy  all  privileges 
and  distinctions?     Was  not  the  name  of  noble, 
aristocrat,  bishop,  or  priest  a   cry  to  arms  and 
cntting  of  throats  ?     And  was  there  any  wisdom, 
or  moderation,  or  political  experience  in  the  upper 
classes  who  might  have  been  made  to  compose  this 
upper  house?     And,  if  these  qualities  had  existed 
in  the  high  aristocracy,  could  the  Tiers  Etat,  who 
had  denounced  the  whole  body  of  the  noblesse  as 
blood-suckers  and  traitors  to  the  people,  believe  in 
their  existence,  or  rely  on  the  exercise  of  them 

VOL.    II. 


when  collisions,  which  were  inevitable,  should  take 
place  between  the  two  chambers  ?  Men  most  hate 
and  fear  those  whom  they  have  most  injured  and 
insulted  :  the  last  thing  we  forgive  in  an  enemy  is 
the  wrong  we  have  done  to  him.  Dumont  in  a  few 
words  tells  the  whole  story,  and  shows  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  acaord  or  co-operation — *'  The  Tiers 
fiad  placed  themselves  under  the  necessity  either 
of  fearing  the  noblesscy  or  of  making  the  noblesse 
fear  them**  Nor  was  there  any  agreement  among 
the  noblesse  themselves,  or  any  clear  conception  of 
what  an  upper  house  was  or  ought  to  be.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  aristocracy  now  assuredly  looked 
to  nothing  less  than  a  counter-revolution,  to  be 
effected  not  parliamentarily,  or  by  debates  and 
words  spoken  in  chambers,  but  by  steel  and  gun- 
powder and  the  assistance  of  foreign  armies ;  and 
of  those  who  still  attended  the  discussions  in  the 
hall,  and  looked  to  some  more  pacific  settlement  of 
the  revolution,  all  that  belonged  to  the  inferior 
nobility  (/a  petite  noblesse)  detested  the  idea  of  an 
upper  house,  in  which  they  could  not  hope  to  find 
a  place.  Cooler  and  wiser  men,  even  in  rejecting 
the  hereditary  claims  of  the  Pairs  de  France,  and 
of  an  aristocracy  (as  such)  altogether,  might  yec 
have  hit  upon  some  plan  for  forming,  if  not  an 
upper^  at  least  a  separate  house  or  chamber,  and 
might  have  profitably  followed  the  example  of  the 
Americans,  who  had  placed  the  senate  between 
congress  and  their  president.  But  they  were  all 
convinced  that  they  knew  how  to  manage  **  these 
things  better  in  France;"  and  they  were  captivated 
by  the  syllogisms  and  logical  definitions  of  abW 
Si^yes,  who  laid  it  down  as  matter  more  indis- 
putable, unchangeable,  and  true  than  all  the  gospels 
ever  written, — that  society  was  one  great  whole— 
that  the  mass,  without  distinction  of  classes,  ought 
to  wiU — ^that  the  king,  as  sole  magistrate,  ought  to 
execute  what  the  mass  tffiUed.  As  a  corollary  to 
this  absolute  maxim,  Si^yes  affirmed  that  a  mon- 
archy or  a  republic  would  be  the  same  thing,  with 
no  other  difference  than  the  less  or  greater  number 
of  magistrates  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
national  will.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Assembly 
indeed  wished  and  willed  a  thoroughly  democratic 
republic  with  a  nominal  king  at  its  head — a  roi  de 
feve^  or  twelfth-night  king,  with  no  more  power 
over  the  Assembly,  with  no  more  faculty  to  control 
its  proceedings,  than  the  king  of  sugar  and  flour 
has  power  to  eat  the  cake  it  is  stuck  upon.  The 
intention  of  establishing  the  nullity  of  the  sovereign 
power  was  fully  developed  in  the  discussions  or 
harangues  on  the  royal  prerogative.*    Mirabeau, 

*  "  It  mast  not  be  imagined  that  then  wns  any  tvgular  debaUng 
oa  tlie  veto  like  vhat  takm  place  in  the  EngUsb  Hooie  of  Commons. 
As  soon  as  the  lisu  vren  opened  oratnrA  were  chosen  pour  et  euntret 
and  these  orators,  armed  witn  their  mannseripte,  moutited  tbe  tribune 
one  after  the  other,  each  reading  his  disaertaiion,  which  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  dissertations  which  had  preceded  it.  I  cnnnot 
imagine  anything  more  wearisome  than  this  sort  of  academical  sitting, 
than  this  reading  of  pamphlets  filled  with  repetitions,  and  having  no 
connexion  witih  one  anoUier.  the  form  of  a  debate,  where  every  one 
speaks  to  answer  or  to  atUusk,  excites  aU  the  faealties  of  the  mind, 
and  keeps  attention  awake ;  but  theae  French  discourses,  composed 
b«roi«haiMl  in  the  oloeet,  reftited  objeetions  whteh  bad  never  been 
made,  and  did  not  refbte  those  which  were  made.  One  was  eternally 
at  the  same  point  with  them,  for  every  orator  recommenced  the 
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who  had  rejected  the  scheme  of  an  upper  house, 
partly  out  of  hatred  and  spite  to  the  aristocracy 
which  had  cast  him  off,  and  partly  through  a  con- 
viction that  any  such  scheme  at  the  present  moment 
was  impracticable,  was  induced  by  various  cir- 
cumstances and  considerations  to  venture  to  re- 
commend that  the  executive  power  should  be 
made  respectable  and  considerable.  Among  the 
innumerable  theorists  of  the  day  there  was  a 
certain  Marquis  de  Caseaux,  who  had  written  a 
book  which  nobody  had  ever  read,  and  which  was 
scarcely  intelligible,  entitled  *  The  Simplicity  of  the 
Idea  of  a  Constitution.'  Mirabeau,  who  had  almost 
worn  out  his  old  friends  in  making  them  write  out 
speeches  and  draw  out  plans  for  him,  seized  upon 
this  new  *'  Apocalyptic  friend,"  who  indoctrinated 
him  in  the  mechanism  of  political  societies,  and 
furnished  him  not  merely  with  arguments  but  with 
a  manuscript  speech  of  his  own  composition,  to 
prove  that  there  could  be  no  law  or  government  in 
France  unless  the  Assembly  granted  to  the  sove- 
reign the  absolute  veto  or  prerogative  of  rejecting 
all  such  votes,  bills,  or  decrees  as  he  might  think 
proper  (or,  in  the  more  constitutional  language  of 
England,  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  was  to  be 
held  necessary  before  any  bill  could  become  a  law). 
Mirabeau,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to 
correct  the  oddities  of  thought  and  phraseology, 
read  this  oration  from  the  tribune,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  a  few  friends  and  to  the  complete  bewil- 
derment of  the  house  and  galleries.  For  once  his 
indolence  did  him  good  service :  the  speech  was 
so  obscure  that  people  could  not  make  out  what  it 
meant,  and  as  the  orator  introduced  a  few  im- 
promptu flourishes  of  his  own  against  tyrants  and 
despots,  Mirabeau  escaped  being  hissed  and  hooted 
there,  and  being  denounced  to  the  Palais  Royal 
and  the  clubs  at  Paris.  Possibly  it  was  not  in- 
dolence, but  a  sly  calculation,  for  Mirabeau  well 
knew  that  all  those  who  should  propose  leaving 
any  prerogative  to  the  king  would  be  held  up  as 
traitors  to  the  people,  and  have  their  names  pub- 
lished all  over  France  in  black-lists  and  furious 
newspapers.  He  had  said,  indeed,  in  a  more 
private  manner  and  at  an  earlier  period  that,  if  the 
absolute  reto,  or  the  king's  right  of  sanction,  were 
not  allowed  and  secured,  he  would  rather  live  in 
.Constantinople  among  the  Turks  than  in  Paris 
among  free  Frenchmen :  but  it  was  very  necessary 
to  him  that  he  should  live ;  he  had  no  taste  for 
martyrdom,  no  principles  for  which  he  would 
either  die  or  suffer ;  and  therefore  he  determined 
not  to  resist  openly  the  sovereign  will  of  the  sove- 
reign people.  Henceforward  he  spoke  as  little 
upon  the  subject,  either  privately  or  publicly,  as 
was  possible ;  and,  notwithstanding  Caseaux's  un- 
lucky ideology,  he  contrived  to  keep  his  popularity 
in  that  bureau  of  proscription  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  to  make  the  people  believe  that  he  was  against 
the  veU)»    Mounier,  who  acted  with  more  honesty 

aaertion  at  if  nothing  had  been  said  npon  It  nntfl  he  had  opened  his 
lips.  NoUiiug  but  enthusiasm  could  enable  a  man  to  suppovt  the 
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and  boldness,  was  openly. threatened  with   death 
and  damnation,  horn  popular  opinion,  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  from  all  Paris;  and  such  wa«  tlie 
state  of  liberty,  that  this  man,  one  of  its  earliest  and 
best  champions,  was  in  danger  of  losing  bis  life 
for  having  expressed  a  political  opinion.      How 
well  public  opinion  was  prepared  for  such  consti- 
tutional matters,  is  explained  in  sundry  little  anec- 
dotes. "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  veto  ?'*  ask^ 
one  countryman  of  another.     "  I  will  tell  you :  yoa 
have  got  your  spoon  full  of  soup ;  the  king  says, 
spill  your  soup,  and  you  must  spill  it;  and  that  is 
veto."      Even  the    townspeople,  the    cuiUvated 
Parisian  populace,  took  the  word  veto  as  a  ayno- 
nyme  for  tax  or  tyrant,  and  immediately  began 
to  call  the  king  Monsieur  Veto,      When  Mira- 
beau  went  into   Paris    to   settle    accounts   with 
Madame  Jay,   who  was   his  mistress   and    his 
publisher's  wife,  he  was  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  people,  who  conjured  him,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  not  to  suffer  the  king  to  have  tht    abso- 
lute veto.    They  cried, "  Ah,  Monsieur  le  CiHnte, 
you  are  the  father  of  the  people;  you  must  save  us, 
you  must  defend  us  against  those  wretches  who 
wish  to  give  us  over  to  despotism !     If  the  king 
has  the  veto,  where  is  the  use  of  the  National 
Assembly;  all  is  lost,  and  we  are  slaves!"    Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  took  good  care  to  conceal  the  tend- 
ency of  those  abstractions  of  Caseaux  which  he 
had  read  to  the  Assembly ;  he  amused  the  mob 
with  commonplaces  about  patriotism,  and   then 
dismissed  them  with  patrician  politeness.*     He 
valued  his  popularity,  upon  which  depended  life 
or  death,  too  much  to  attempt  to  explain  or  recom- 
mend the  veto  to  the  mob. 

The  capital  was  now  divided  into  sixty  sections 
or  districts,  which  represented  so  many  inde- 
pendent republics  or  anarchies,  for  each  had  its 
committees  with  executive  power,  and  each  attri- 
buted to  itself  a  legislative  power.  **  Everybody," 
says  a  French  writer,  "  wished  to  act  and  com- 
mand, for  in  France  the  luve  of  liberty  is  rather 
apt  to  be  a  taste  for  power."  t  These  sixty  sections 
or  districts  not  only  dictated  to  Mayor  Bailly  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  also  assumed  the  right  of 
controlling  the  twelve  hundred  deputies  sitting  at 
Versailles.  As  they  had  their  logicians  and  de- 
finition-makers as  well  as  the  Assembly,  they  laid 
it  down  as  something  incontrovertible,  that  the 
power  of  those  who  delegate  must  be  superior  to 
the  power  of  those  who  arc  delegated ;  and  that 
the  people  could  in  no  sense  be  bound  by  the  votes 
of  their  deputies  or  their  delegates  in  the  Assembly, 
if  such  votes  were  opposed  to  their  wishes.  Every 
district,  every  class  or  profession,  formed  in  fact 
constituent  and  legislative  Assemblies  of  their  own, 
wherein  they  accepted  or  allowed  the  votes  and 
decrees  passed  at  Versailles.  The  soldiers  dis- 
cussed state  matters  at  the  Oratory,  the  jouroey- 
men-tailors  at  the  Colonnade,  the  peruquiers,  whose 
trade  was  to  be  annihilated  by  this  democnu^, 
debated  in  the  Champs  ElystSes,  the  footmen  and 
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other  classes  of  gentlemen's  servants  harangued, 
voted,  and  divided  atthe  Louvre.*    Of  clubs  above- 
ground,  and  clubs  under-ground,  there  was  no  end. 
There  was  one  incessant  and  universal  roar  about 
Veto,  veto ;  and  every  explanation  seemed  to  make 
the  monster  blacker  than  it  was  before.     Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  other  orators  still  more  fervid 
than  he,  kept  up  the  excitement  in  the  Palais 
Royal  without  explaining  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  many  of  them  were  incapable  of 
doing.    Their   general  topic  was,  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  not  going  fast  enough  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  was  allowing  itself  to 
be  duped  and  undermined  by  the  court  and  aris- 
tocracy.    Instead  of  talking  about  veto  and  cham- 
bers, why  did  not  the  representatives  of  the  people 
go  straight  to  their  object  and  obtain  bread  for  the 
I^ople.?    The  favourite  or  most  influential  of  these 
orators,  and  one  who  had  more  power  over  the 
mob  than  the  great  Camille  himself,  was  a  certain 
Marquis  Saint  Hurugue,  who,  after  wasting  his  for- 
tune and  marrying  a  common  prostitute,  had  been 
shut  up  in  half  the  prisons  and  mad-houses  in 
France,  but  who  had  recovered  his  liberty  in  these 
universally  free  times.     He  was  old  and  mad,  but 
his  manners  were  popular,  as  he  would  drink  and 
smoke  with  the  mob,  and  the  loud  and  rude  inspi- 
ration of  madness  was  well  suited  to  the  popular 
taste.    The  people  called  him  Father  Adam,  and 
were  always  ready  to  undertake  mischief  of  his 
recommending.    Mounted  on  a  chair  or  a  table,  he 
was  constantly  telling  the  patriots  of  the  Palais 
Royal  that  they  must  go  in  a  body  to  Versailles  and 
demand  an  account  as  well  from  the  Assembly  as 
from  the  king,   for  their  shameful  hesitation  in 
working  out  the  happiness  of  the  people.     On  one 
occasion  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob 
and  marched  out  of  Paris  by  the  Versailles  road. 
This  time  he  was  headed  back  by  l^afayette  and 
some    detachments  of   the   national   guards,  for 
which  good  office  Lafayette  got  the  name  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  national  guards  no  small  share  of 
unpopularity.     Saint  Hurugue,  Camille  Desmou- 
lins, who  was  only  a  few  degrees  less  mad,  and  all 
the  loud-tongued  demagogues  complained  that  the 
national  guards  were  becoming  aristocrats;  and 
demanded  that  the  National    Assembly    should 
expel  every  deputy  that  opposed  the  will  of  the 
people  by  voting  or  speaking  for  the  veto.     They 
actually  denounced  Mounier,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  Lally-Tollendal  to  engage  him  to  separate  from 
the  bad  citizens  who  defended  the  veto,  and  to 
tell  him  that  20,000  men  were  ready  to  march 
from  the  Palais  Royal  to  the  hall  of  the  Assem- 
bly.    The    municipality  of  Paris    mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  put  the  maniac  marquis  under 
arrest;  but  this  did  no  manner  of  good;  they 
durst  not  keep  him  in  confinement,  and,  when  in  a 
very  few  days  he  was  released,  he  was  only  more 
furious  than  before.     Other  places  followed  the 
example  of  the  capital:   all  Paris  was  becoming 
a  Palais  RoyaL    Ine  people  of  Rennes  sent  up  an 
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address  to  the  National  Assembly,  declaring  tha 
the  veto  was  inadmissible,  and  that  all  who  voted 
for  it  were  traitors  to  their  country.  The  galleries 
of  the  hall,  which,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  were 
capable  of  containing  3000  people,  became  still 
more  furious  and  impatient,  interfering  with  every 
proposition,  and  cursing  and  threatening  every 
member  of  the  House  that  either  recommended 
two  chambers  or  the  king's  prerogative.  The 
more  timid  of  the  deputies  now  absented  them- 
selves altogether ;  and  many  who  remained  trem- 
bled and  were  silent.  The  president  was  more 
than  once  driven  from  the  chair  by  gross  insults. 
Lally,  Mounier,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  hooted 
out  of  the  tribune.  The  one  chamber,  or  the  unity 
of  the  Assembly,  as  it  was  termed,  was  finally  de- 
creed by  490  voices,  against  89  who  voted  for  two 
chambers.  To  moderate  the  fury  against  the  veto 
it  was  resolved,  by  those  who  wished  for  some 
degree  of  kingly  authority,  to  change  its  character 
or  name,  and  call  not  for  un  absolute  but  suspen- 
sive veto  (veto  suspensif).  That  is  to  say,  the 
sovereign  was  to  have  the  power  of  withholding  his 
consent  or  sanction  for  a  certain  time.  Louis  con- 
sented to  this  alteration,  and  Necker  went  down  to 
the  Assembly  with  a  mcSmoire,  proposing  a  veto 
which  should  only  have  the  power  of  suspending 
laws  during  one  or  two  assemblies  or  sessions  of  the 
legislature.  Mounier  and  Lally  have  been  accused 
of  a  serious  political  blunder,  and  of  a  lamentable 
imprudence,  very  injurious  to  the  king  and  to  the 
whole  monarchy,  in  opposing  this  modification  and 
in  insisting  that  the  veto  ought  to  be  absolute;  but, 
as  every  kfhd  of  veto  was  abhorrent  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  people,  we  think  that  Lally's  regrets 
and  Mounicr's  denunciations  could  have  produced 
very  little  effect  one  way  or  the  other.  All  that 
they  said  was  that  the  king  ought  to  have  more 
prerogative :  all  that  the  people  and  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly  said,  and  had  been  saying  all  along, 
was,  that  the  king  should  have  no  prerogative  at 
all.  But,  while  Mounier  and  Lally  contended  for 
the  absolute  veto,  the  majority  affected  to  feel  that 
some  power  of  sanction  or  of  rejection  ought  really 
to  be  vested  in  the  sovereign ;  and  they  declared 
that  the  suspensive  veto  was  the  just  medium  be- 
tween too  much  and  too  little.  By  it  the  king  was 
to  have  the  power  to  suspend  a  law  during  two 
assemblies;  but  if  a  third  Assembly  persisted  in 
the  law  and  sent  it  up  again  for  the  royal  assent  he 
was  then  to  be  bound  to  give  his  sanction.  They 
look  care,  however,  to  explain  the  term  sanction  or 
assent,  and  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  thing 
itself.  It  was  asked  whether  this  sanction  or  royal 
assent  was  necessary  to  the  constitution  itself? 
And  not  merely  was  this  question  answered  in  the 
negative,  but  the  negative  was  accompanied  by 
specifications,  that  the  constituent  power  was  su- 
perior to  the  powers  constituted;  that  the  royal 
sanction  could  be  exercised  only  upon  legislative 
acts,  and  not  upon  constituent  acts,  which  must  be 
promulgated  by  the  Assembly.  With  these  limit- 
ations the  veto  suspend/  "WBB  carried  by  613  voices, 
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against  325  that  voted  for  the  veto  absolu.  Mira- 
beau  again  ahowed  his  craft  by  not  voting  at  all. 
Mounier  and  Lally-Tollendal  instantly  withdrew 
their  names  from  the  constitution  committee,  and 
declared  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  constitution-making.  The  constitution  com- 
mittee nevertheless  continued  their  labours,  admit- 
ting of  no  obstacle,  allowing  no  opposition,  or  even 
expression  of  opinion  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
majority.  Study  and  meditation  went  for  nothing 
in  committees  or  in  the  House ;  all  the  decrees 
continued  to  be  passed  as  if  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  :  there  was  no  interval  of  repose,  no  truce  al- 
lowed for  men's  passions  to  cool  themselves.  Every- 
thing having  been  thrown  down  and  destroyed, 
everything  was  to  be  re-made,  and  all  at  once ;  but 
the  Assembly  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of 
their  own  genius  and  ability,  that  they  would 
readily  have  undertaken  to  malce  codes  and  consti- 
tutions for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  "  The 
most  dominant  trait  in  the  French  character," 
continues  the  Genevan  historian  and  philosopher, 
"  is  self-conceit.  Every-member  of  that  Assembly 
believed  himself  capable  of  everything:  never 
were  so  many  men  seen  that  imagined  that  they 
were  all  great  legislators,  and  that  they  were  all 
collected  to  repair  the  faults  of  the  past,  to  remedy 
all  the  errors  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  mankind  for  centuries  to  come. 
Doubt  had  no  place  in  their  minds :  a  proud  in- 
fallibility reigned  in  all  their  contradictory  decrees. 
In  vam  a  numerous  minority  complained,  implored, 
remonstrated,  and  protested;  the  more  the  mi- 
nority attacked  them,  the  more  satisfied  ihey  were 
with  themselves.  When  the  king  ventured  to  send 
them  some  gentle  remonstrances  on  the  wording 
of  the  sweeping  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August,  and 
on  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  they 
were  astonished  that  ministers  should  have  the 
audacity  to  write  critical  notes  on  their  labours, 
and  M.  Necker,  the  real  author  of  those  notes, 
was  lost  with'them  from  that  moment."*  But  all 
this  could  not  well  be  otherwise :  the  French,  in 
no  time,  in  no  class,  and  in  no  circumstances,  had 
been  able  to  tolerate  a  minority :  if  the  minority 
was  strong  enough  to  fight,  it  fought;  if  too  weak 
to  fight,  it  fell  to  the  earth  and  was  trampled  upon, 
and  every  attempt  to  rise  again  was  punished  as 
rebellion  and  treason.  And  now  the  strength  of  the 
majority,  with  Si^yes's  one  and  indivisible  mass 
on  its  side,  was  so  immeasurably  superior !  The 
victories  it  had  gained  had  been  so  numerous  and 
BO  rapid !  They  had  swallowed  up  the  noblesse 
and  clergy  by  the  bold  proceedings  at  the  Tennis- . 
Court  and  by  getting  them  to  sit  and  vote  as  one 
body  with  the  commons ;  they  had  destroyed  not 
merely  their  privileges  but  their  property  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  4th  of  August  and  by  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  Man ;  they  had  debarred 
them  from  the  only  faint  chance — and  a  most  faint 
one  it  was — of  recovering  some  portion  of  their 
weight,  by  refiising  the  second  chamber ;  and  by 
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all  their  proceedings  united  they  bad  brougltt 
down  the  royal  authority — ^they  had  cast  the  down 
to  the  same  dirt  in  which  they  had  thrown  caronete 
and  mitres. 

In  the  mean  while  the  financial  distress  had  kept 
on  the  increase.     The  Assembly  consented  to  a 
second  loan  proposed  by  Necker ;  but,  though  this 
time  they  did  not  meddle  with  the  rate  of  interest, 
hardly  any  money  could  be  procured.     The  troo- 
bles  of  the  country  liad  finished  the  destniction  of 
public    credit;    the  incessant  emigration    of  the 
upper  classes  carried  off  a  large  amount  of  specie; 
the  rich  who  remained  buried  their  money  for  fear 
of  being  robbed  of  it  by  the  practical  illustrators  of 
the  Equal  Rights  of  Man ;  travellers  who  annually 
brought  large  sums  into  France  now  shunned  tlte 
country,  and  foreign  speculators  would  not  risk 
their  capital  in  so  frail  a  bottom  as  a  Natiooal 
Assembly  loan.      Necker,   who   had   long   since 
wished  himself  back  at  his  pleasant  quiet  home  at 
Copet,  was  harassed,  and  could  do  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  harass  the  Assembly.     He  beset  them 
with  his  eternal  complaints,  he  reproached  them 
with  having  done  nothing  for  the  finances  and  pub- 
lic credit  in  five  long  months ;  and  then  the  As- 
sembly, wearied,  disgusted,  irritated,  declared  in  sub- 
stance that  Necker  was  wholly  deficient  in  states- 
manlike talent,  a  wearisome,  pedantic,  old  fool,  that 
was  very  probably  playing  fast  and  loose  with  them 
and  with  the  court,  and  that  ought  to  be  got  rid  of. 
Sic  transit  gloria,     Alas  for  the  people's  minister ! 
Alas  for  the  man  that  had  trusted  so  much  to  the 
people's  virtue  and  moderation !    Mirabeau,  who 
had  always  despised    and    hated  the  banquier- 
philosophe,  very  principally  because  he  was  a  man 
of  decorous  life,  now  held  him  up  to  contempt 
while  pretending  to  serve  him  and  to  save  the 
country  from  a  national  bankruptcy.     Some  ro- 
mantic patriots  in  the  Assembly  fancied  that  the 
present  necessities  of  the  state  might  be  supplied 
by  appealing  directly  to  the  patriotism  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  people,  and  by  inviting  them  to  make 
gifts  (dons  de  patriotisme).     The  idea  was  seized 
in  a  moment,  for  it  was  very  favourable  to  orations 
and  comparisons  with  the  self-devoting  virtues  of 
antiquity.     As  specie  was  so  rare,  silver  spoons, 
forks,  all  things  were  to  be  taken,  and  the  names 
of  the  donors  were  to  be  registered  in  an  imperish- 
able book.     In  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  took  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver buckles  from  their  shoes,  and  offered  them  up 
on  the  altar  of  the  country.     Following  this  glori- 
ous example,  numbers  of  men,  not  ddegates,  but 
makers  and  masters  of  delegates,  came  to  sacrifice 
their  buckles:  women  brought  their  spoons  and 
their  forks,  their  wedding-rings  and  nick-nacks,  so 
that  the  National  Hall  was  made  to  look  like  a  pawn- 
broker's shop.    The  donors  were  far  from  being 
of -the  richest  or  most  respectable  orders;  conspi- 
cuous among  the  number  were  the  prostitutes  of 
Paris   and  Versailles,  who,  with   a  frank,  plain* 
speaking  patriotism,  offered  a  share  of  their  earn- 
ings, and  had  their  obscene  offer  accepted :  nor 
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was  it  unfitting  that  such  a  liberty  should  be  noa- 
risbed  by  such  donations.  The  epidemic,  like  other 
novelties,  raged  jfor  a  time,  and  then  was  over.   On 
the  26th  of  September  Gouvemeur  Morris  vent 
to  Versailles  to  see  what  was  doing,  and  found  the 
Assembly  occupied  in  receiving  ''  trifling  matters  of 
presents,  called  the  gifts  of  patriotism,  but  more 
properly  the  sacrifices  to  vanity."     Except  one 
landed  proprietor,  who  gave  up  a  whole  forest, 
and  Necker,  who  presented  100,000  livres,  we 
hear  of  no  important  gift.     The  patriots  who  had 
plundered  the  chateaux  and  churches  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  come  to  offer  up  any  part  of  their 
spolia  opima.     On  the  whole,  patriotLsm  would  no 
more  give  than  it  would  lend.    The  necessities  of 
the  state  were  not  to  be  met  by  silver  buckles  and 
wedding-rings.    For  a  time,  no  doubt,  as  Mirabeau 
had  said,  the  poverty  of  the  court  and  government 
was  the  safety  of  the  National  Assembly : — ^the  de- 
ficit was  a  rock,  but  not  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  liberty.     Like  the  profitable  inertia  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  it  could  not,  however,  be  further  prolonged, 
for  all  classes  were  feeling  the  effects  of  it,  and 
thousands  of  desperate  men,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  public  works,  must  be  paid,  and,  as  there 
is  already  a  talk  of  foreign  interference  .and  inva- 
sion, the  frontier  fortifications  must  be  repaired, 
and  stores  and  ammunition  purchased.     Besides, 
the  deputies  themselves,  who  are  living  on  their 
twelve  shillings  a  day  per  man,  will  not  be  able  to 
get  their  pay  many  days  longer,  if  some  means  are 
not  adopted  for  putting  money  into  the  coffers  of 
the  state.    The  king  and  queen  had  already  sent 
some  of  their  plate  to  be  coined  into  money  for  the 
relief  of  their  own  immediate  necessities.     It  was 
in  vain  to  look  to  the  receipt  of  taxes ;  the  people 
would  pay  none.     Necker,  therefore,  with  the  cou- 
rage of  despair,  laid  before  the  Assembly  a  scheme 
for   a  supply  which  the  boldest  minister  of  the 
most  despotic  government  might  have  shrunk  from 
proposing.     It  was  simply  this : — ^that  every  man 
should  make  an  extraordinary  contribution  to  the 
state  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  annual  income,  to  be 
paid  at  different  times  during  the  course  of  three 
years.     It  leil,  however,  a  large  margin  for  all 
those  that  ntight  consider  the  exaction  as  excessive, 
for  the  estimate  of  each  man's  income  was  left  to 
his  own.  honour,  and  the  poor  industrious  classes 
were  to  be  wholly  excepted.*     The  Assembly  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  and  the  committee,  after  pass- 
ing three  days  in  examining  the  project,  made  their 
report.    "  Vast  respect,''  says  the  Transatlantic  re- 
V^blican,  who  was  watching  their  puerile  proceed- 
ing.\  and  marvelling  at  them,  *'  is  expressed  for  the 
PrenJer  Minisire  de  Finance^  and  then,  sundry 
details  end  combinations,  which  show  that  the 
committee  understand  the  business  much  better 
than  the  minister.     At  the  close  of  the  report 
there  is  a  feeoleness  which  they  are  not  perhaps 
aware  of.      They  appeal  to  patriotism  for  aid; 

*  "Every  citizen,"  sayi  Mignet,  "was  to  Ax  the  sum  himielf.  em- 
ploying this  simple  form,  which  paints  bo  well  these  early  times  of 
frankness  and  patriotism :—'/ drafarv  witA  (nrtA,* " 


but  they  should  in  money  matters  apply  only  to 
interest.  They  should  never  acknowledge  such 
want  of  resource  as  to  render  the  aid  of  patriotism 
necessary.*'*  After  the  report  was  read  the  Assem- 
bly were  for  taking  it  into  consideration,  but  this 
would  have  occupied  three  or  four  days  more, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  government  were  so 
urgent  as  to  admit  of  no  delay.  Mirabeau  insisted 
that  they  should  take  up  and  adopt  Necker's  propo- 
sition without  any  discussion.  "^  He  is.called  to  the 
tribune,*'  writes  Morris, "  and  in  a  style  of  fine  irony 
urges  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  plan  as  pro- 
posed by  the  premier  ministre^  from  the  blind  con- 
fidence which  the  Assembly  have  in  him,  and  from 
the  unbounded  popularity  which  he  enjoys !  These, 
says  he,  in  our  dreadfiil  situation,  which  he  has  ex- 
posed, and  in  the  imminency  of  danger,  which  pre- 
cludes debate,  urge,  nay,  command  us  to  adopt, 
without  examination,  what  the  minister  has  devised 
for  our  relief.  Let  us  then  agree  to  it  literally 
(textuellemefU),  and,  if  it  succeeds,  let  him,  as  he 
ought,  enjoy  Uie  glory.  If  it  foils,  which  Heaven 
forefend,  we  will  then  exercise  our  talents  in  trying 
to  discover  if  yet  there  remain  any  means  to  save 
our  country."  This  bantering  course  had  been 
cunningly  calculated.  "To  my  great  astonish- 
ment," continues  our  American,  "  the  represent- 
atives of  this  nation,  who  pique  themselves  on 
being  the  modem  Athenians,  are  ready  to  swallow 
this  proposition  by  acclamation.  The  President, 
Clermont  de  Tonnerre,  who  perceives  its  tendency, 
throws  into  a  different  form  the  style  of  its  adop- 
tion. Mirabeau  immediately  rises,  and  very  adroitly 
parries  the  stroke,  by  showing  that  this  form  is  not 
consistent  with  his  view,  which  the  Assembly  ap- 
pear willing  to  comply  with ;  that  certainly  a  sub- 
ject of  such  magnitude  should  not  be  ciurried  by 
acclamation,  without  having  the  specific  form  before 
them ;  and,  if  he  wer6  to  propose  a  form,  it  would 
require  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  consider 
and  prepare  it.  He  is  immediately  (by  acclama- 
tion) ordered  to  redact  his  proposition,  and,  while 
he  is  about  it,  the  Bishop  d'Autun  (Talleyrand) 
retires.  We  remark  it.  My  friend  acknowledges 
that  they  are  in  league  together.  The  world  already 
suspects  that  union.  During  their  absence  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  noisy  debate  on  various  subjects, 
if,  indeed,  such  controversy  may  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  debate.  At  length  Mirabeau  returns, 
and  brings  his  motion  forward  in  consistence  with 
his  original  idea.  The  Assembly  now  perceive 
the  trap,  and,  during  the  tumult,  Lally-Tollendal 
proposes  that  the  motion  be  sent  to  the  committee 
of  finances  to  frame  an  act  Carrite).  Here  again 
Mirabeau  manoeuvres  to  avoid  that  coup.  And 
while  the  House  are  hung  up  in  their  judgment, 
or  rather  entangled  from  the  want  of  judgment, 
d'Espr<im«{nil  makes  a  motion  co-incident  with  that 
of  Mirabeau  in  substance,  though  contrarient  in 
form.  There  is  not  sufficient  confidence  in  him, 
and  therefore  his  proposition  drops.  But  it  would 
seem  from  thence  that  he  is  in  the  foction  with 

*  Gouveraeur  Morris. 
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Talleyrand  and  Mirabeau,  or  that  the  same  principle 
of  hatred  to  Necker  has  operated  a  coincidence  of 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion.  A  fter  this,  tumult 
and  noise  continue  to  reign  in  the  hall.  Mirabeau 
at  length,  in  another  speech,  openly  declares  his 
disapprobation  of  Necker's  plan.  It  is  moved  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  subject  at  three 
o'clock ;  but  that  motion  is  lost.  At  about  four  I 
retire,  extremely  feitigued,  in  the  belief  that  Mira- 
beau*B  motion  cannot  possibly  be  adopted,  and  that 
they  will  postpone  at  last  the  consideration."*  But 
Mirabeau  had  tickled  his  trout  in  the  way  they  liked 
to  be  tickled ;  and,  all  the  speakers  condemning  or 
sneering  at  Necker,  the  Assembly  inclined  to  accede 
to  Mirabeau's  original  proposition  that  the  extraor- 
dinary contribution  plan  should  be  adopted  before 
any  adjournment.  At  the  decisive  moment  the 
bold  orator  re-ascended  the  tribune,  shook  his  long 
black  locks,  and  thundered  out  a  speech  which  was 
compared  to  the  grandest  and  most  passionate  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes.  In  concluding,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Vote  this  extraordinary  subsidy,  and  may  it  prove 
sufficient !  Vote  it,  because,  if  you  have  doubts  on 
the  means,  you  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  necessity, 
and  our  inability  to  supply  its  place  with  any  other 
plan.  Vote  it,  because  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try allow  of  no  deliberation,  and  because  we  shall  be 
held  accountable  for  any  delay.    Be  careful  not  to 

demand  time :  misfortune  never  grants  time ! 

You  heard  not  long  ago  mad  words  from  the  Palais 
Royal — *  Catiline  is  at  the  gates  of  RonWy  and  the 
Assembly  deliberates  !'  and  yet  there  was  then  around 
us  neither  Catiline  nor  dangers,  neither  factions 
nor  anything  like  Rome :  but  to-day  bankruptcy, 
hideous  bankruptcy,  is  heie  among  you;  it  threat- 
ens to  consume  you,  your  property,  your  honour : 
and  you  deliberate  !"t  At  these  words  the  Salle  de 
Menus  Plaisirs  was  shaken  in  all  its  parts  by  a  far- 
resounding  acclamation,  and  with  this  roar  of  voices 
Mirabeau's  motion  and  Neckcr's  plan  "  were  carried 
hollow."!  An  address  to  the  patriotic  part  of  the 
nation  was  then  passed,  stating  the  necessity  of 
making  great  sacrifices  in  cases  of  great  emergency. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  no  momentary 
enthusiasm  in-doors  could  render  palatable  out-of- 
doors  a  scheme  which  proposed  nothing  less  than 

*  Ooaverneur  Morris,  Diiuy.  Tliis  imornamented  accouut  of  a  raost 
impoiUDt  debate  is  curious  and  iateredting.  aad  leU  ia  uo  inconsidcf 
able  light  on  Uie  general  procedure  of  these  novices  in  parliamentary 
business.  Tlie  native  French  aceounis,  one  and  all,  disguise  the  ab- 
surdities with  the  pomp  of  their  language  and  Uie  complex  lexlure 
of  their  paragraphs. 

t  Hignet. 

I  At  dinner  that  evening  Oouvernenr  Morris  met  'Secket't  ce1e< 
btated  daughter,  Madame  de  Stoel.  who  was  in  raptures,  and  faUy 
convinced  that  her  father's  plan  would  yet  save  Uie  country.  She 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  Mirabeau.  which,  she  said, 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  way  of  bringing  such  a  wrongheaded  body  as 
the  Assembly  to  act  rightly  I  She  thought  that  the  blockheads  had 
nothing  to  do  but  tacomnlv  with  her  father's  wishes.  The  poor 
American  had  been  very  nigh  telling  her.  before  he  knew  her  close 
relationship  tu  the  minister,  that  he  considered  her  father's  plan  as  a 
very  bad  one  1  The  misttesB  of  the  house,  Madame  de  Tesse.  took 
Madame  de  Stael  to  task  for  tlie  approbation  slie  had  given  to  that 
tflunorai  man,  Miraboan :  the  de  Stael  replied,  and  the  ladies  "  becnme 
at  length  animated  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  politeness."  These  little 
familiar  gUmpaes  show  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  time. 

In  her  published  CauidenUUms  nr  la  Jtevolutim,  the  de  Stael  says, 
with  some  naivete—^'  The  dav  on  which  Mirabeau  displayed  his 
highest  eloqupnoa  was  when  he  astnciously  defended  this  finance 
decree  proposed  by  M.  Meeker,  and  pabited  the  horrors  of  bank* 
ruptey. 


taking  exdusivefy  from  the  taperior  danes  of  so- 
ciety a  fourth  of  their  annual  revenue.     Those 
classes,  already  attacked,  despoiled,  or  soon  to  be 
so — ^those  classes,  delivered  up,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  the  people,  very  naturally  considered  this 
decree  as  proceeding  from  a  combinatioD,  made  by 
men  without  property,  to  strip  those  who  atill  re- 
tained any  of  the  last  farthing  they  poasessed. 
For,  the  eiAmple  being  once  set  of  taxing  a  x^t  of 
the  community,  and  condemning  them  to  bear  aU 
the  burthens  of  €ie  state,  there  was  no  posaibility 
of  seeing  to  what  extent  the  process  might  not  be 
carried  under  the  sanction  of  such  a  precedent,  and 
by  an  Assembly  that  had  usurped  all  the  powers  of 
government,  and  that  were  likely  to  maintain  their 
usurpation  by  other  acts  of  the  same  kind.     The 
state  necessity  was  a  common  plea  of  tyrants,  and 
might  be  brought  forward  as  long  as  it  should  suit 
these  unscrupulous  legislators,  or  as  long  as  any 
gentleman  in  France  should  have  any  income  or 
revenue  left.     If  the  total  failure  of  the  customary 
taxes  was  to  be  alleged  as  an  argument,  why  had 
the  people  been  aroused  and  armed  to  resist  their 
payment,  until  better,  or,  at  least,  other  taxes  had 
been  provided  to  supply  the  deficiency?    At  this 
moment  the  landed  proprietors  had  sacrificed  a  vast 
amount  of  rights  and  property  to  the  public  good  ; 
another  great  amount  of  their  property  had  been 
totally  destroyed  by  the  horrid  burnings  and  devas- 
tations of  the  unbridled  people;    altogether  they 
were  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  distress ;  and, 
being  in  this  state,  were  they  alone  to  be  called 
upon  for  the  means  of  preventing  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy ?•    With  such  feelings  as  these  the  honour 
of  men  was  not  implicitly  to  be  relied  upon :  many, 
in  going  through  the  prescribed  formula— /  rfe- 
clare  with  truths  &c. — declared  what  was  not  true, 
and  underrated    their    incomes  very  materially. 
But  could  any  minister  of  finance  except  Necker, 
or  any  legislative  body  except  this  National  Assem- 
bly of  France,  have  expected  any  other  result  from 
such  a  plan  ?    As  for  patriotism,  as  we  have  shown, 
she  was  a  beggar  that  wanted  to  get,  and  not  to 
give.     The  extraordinary  subsidy,  therefore,  was 
scarcely  more  productive  than  the  loans,     It  ought 
to  have  been  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  the 
next  step  would  be  some  wholesale  confiscation — 
not  a  call  upon  the  superior  classes  for  the  fourths 
of  their  incomes,  but  the  violent  seizure  of  the 
estates  from  which  their  incomes  were  derived. 
'•  The  finances  of  a  revolution,"  says  a  truly  re- 
volutionary historian,  "must  depend  upon  more 
daring  and  vaster  measures :  the  Assembly  had  not 
only  to  feed  the  revolution  {/aire  subsister  la  rho- 
lvJdon)y  but  also  to  fill  up  the  immense  deficit 
which  retarded  its  march  and  clouded  its  future 

prospects,"t 

In  the  mean  time  a  terrible  cry  was  continued  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  in  all  the  sixty  sections  of  Paris, 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  against  the  veiy 
limited  prerogative  granted  to  the  king  by  the  sus- 
pensive veto.     By  the  furious  populace,  whose 

*  Ann.  Begist.— Berlrand  de  Molleville.    ^        f  MisneU 
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gross  ignorance  was  now  the  dominant  philosophy, 
and  whose  words  were  laws,  all  the  calamities  of 
the  country,  the  distress  and  wunt  of  employment 
which  proceeded  from  the  anarchy  the  regenerators 
had  made,  the  scarcity  of  bread  which  resulted 
from  the  hail-storms  and  the  bad  harvest  of  the 
preceding  year,  were  all  attributed  either  to  the 
▼eto  or  to  the  plots  of  the  aristocracy.    An  orator 
haranguing  a  Paris  mob  was  heard  to  say,  **  Gen- 
tlemen, we  are  in  want  of  bread,  and  here  is  the 
reason  of  it.   Only  three  days  ago  the  king  got  that 
veto  suqjensij\  and  already  the  aristocrats   have 
bought  up  the  suspensions,  and  sent  all  the  com 
out  of  the  kingdom.''     To  this  sensible  and  pro- 
found discourse  his  audience  gave  a  hearty  assent, 
ejaculating  "  Ma  fin,  il  a  raison,     Ce  n*est  que  fo^ 
(By  my  faith  he  is  right ;  it  is  nothing  but  that)."* 
Other  haranguers  swore  that  the  aristocrats  had 
been  throwing  the  wheat  and  flour  into  the  Seine, 
had  been  burying  it  in  the  earth,  had  been  burning 
it  in  their  chftteaux,  in  order  to  starve  the  people ; 
others  were  equally  confident  that  the  queen  was 
sending  it  all  to  her  brother  Joseph !    Necker  had 
done  what  he  could  to  procure  com  and  bread 
for  the  people ;  but  his  all  amounted  to  little  or 
nothing.     A  few  months  before  this,  and  only  a 
few  days  before  Jhat  brief  dismissal  from  office 
which  had  hurrira  on  so  many  strange  events,  he 
had  written  a  somewhat  fulsome  letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  calling  him  a  minister  of  rare  virtues  and 
sublime  talents,  the  most  eloquent  of  men,  and  the 
most   virtuous  of  orators,   and  praying  that  he 
would  permit  the  exportation  to  France  of  20,000 
sacks  of  English  flour.t    Pitt,  who  was  not  liable 
to  sudden,  romantic  emotions  of  generosity,  called 
the  corn-factors  of  Mark-Lane  together,  and  con- 
sulted them  on  the  subject.     These  factors  were 
of  opinion  that  the  sending  out  of  the  kingdom 
such  a  quantity  of  flour,  though  it  did  not  exceed 
a  week's  consumption  in  London,  would  probably 
raise  the  price  of  wheat.     As  the  price  of  corn, 
at  this  time,  in  Great  Britain  actually  exceeded 
the  price  at  which  exportation  was  allowed  by 
law,  the  application  was  safely  submitted  to  Par- 
liament, then  sitting.     The  Commons  appointed  a 
committee,  who  reported  *^  that,  from  a  compa- 
rative view  of  the  prices  of  wheat-flour  in  France 
and  in  England,  they  were  of  opinion  that  20,000 
sacks  of  flour  ought  not  to  be  exported;"  and 
upon  this  opinion  Pitt  coldly  informed  the  French 
ambassador  that  the  request  could  not  be  granted. 
And  when  he  found,  soon  afterwards,  that  private  in- 
dividuals were  supplying  the  half-famishing  French 
with  com,  he,  by  royal  proclamation,  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  com  in  any  way  or  to  any  country. 
The  French  did  not  give  much  credit  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  apprehensions  of  a  bad  harvest  next 
year,  and  scarcity  at  home;  but  rather  attributed 
the  refusal  to  English  hatred,  malice,  and  un- 

*  GoQverneuT  Morris,  Diary.  Tho  astonishetl' American  adds.  "|01l 
rare  I  TIteae  are  the  modern  Atheniana  1  Alone  learned,  alone  wise, 
abne  polite,  and  tlie  rest  of  mankind  barbarians  !** 

t  'Htmline,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  life  of  Pitt.  The  date  here  given 
to  Necker's  letter  is  Jane  S&,  1789. 
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charitableness.  It  was  a  new  twig  of  rue  put  into 
the  old  cauldron  of  sourness  and  bitterness.  Pitt, 
who  had  taken  the  responsibility  upon  himself 
during  the  recess  of  parliament,  was  covered,  as 
soon  as  the  Houses  met,  by  a  bill  of  indemnity. 
The  scarcity  in  Paris  and  its  thickly-peopled  neigh- 
bourhood kept  on  the  increase,  and  by  the  end  of 
August  it  approached,  in  numerous  cases,  very 
nearly  to  absolute  famine.  It  appears  that,  at  least 
in  some  instances,  eflbrts  were  maliciously  made, 
or  measures  foolishly  adopted,  that  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  government — if  the  king  and  his 
ministers  could  yet  be  called  a  government — more 
and  more  hateful  to  the  people.  The  Marquis  de 
Bouilltf  says,  that,  having  at  Metz,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces under  his  command,  com  sufficient  to  sub- 
sist the  troops,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  for 
eighteen  months,  on  being  pressed  by  the  people, 
whose  provisions  were  almost  totally  exhausted, 
and  still  more  by  the  administrative  bodies,  who 
could  not  possibly  supply  them,  he  proposed  to  the 
government  to  distribute  the  half  of  this  grain 
among  the  towns  and  villages,  upon  condition  of 
receiving  the  same  amount  of  grain  from  them 
afler  the  ensuing  harvest.  He  adds,  that  this 
might  have  been  done  without  any  inconvenience ; 
that  he  presented  the  plan  to  ministers,  who  re- 
jected it ;  that,  notwithstanding  this  refusal  of  the 
ministry,  he  resolved  at  last  to  carry  his  project 
into  execution ;  and  that  he  was  afterwards  thanked 
for  80  doing  by  Necker  himself,  though  he  had  re* 
fused  his  consent  to  the  measure.*  Purveyors  ap- 
pointed by  the  commune  or  municipality  of  Paris 
to  procure  grain,  or  find  out  where  it  was  hidden, 
])crformed  their  office,  some  in  so  violent,  and  some 
iu  so  corrupt  a  way,  as  to  increase  the  distress. 
Matters  were  not  mended  by  the  appointment,  in 
the  Hotel  dc  Ville,  of  a  committee  of  subsistence ; 
for  these  committee-men  did  not  go  to  work  in  the 
wisest  way,  and  could  not  furnish  bread  where 
there  was  no  com  to  make  it.  The  monstrous 
absurdity,  moreover,  was  committed  of  fixing  by 
proclamation  the  maximum  price  of  com.  G(h 
veroment,  or  public  bodies  of  any  kind,  could 
obtain  no  credit  from  farmers,  factors,  or  holders 
of  com;  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  security,  no 
certainty  of  payment  anywhere.  The  Paris  corn- 
market,  constantly  beset  by  a  desperate  mob,  re- 
quired six  hundred  of  the  national  guards  con- 
stantly under  arms  to  protect  it ;  and  this  fright- 
ened away  many  dealers  and  producers  who  might 
otherwise  have  carried  their  grain  to  market.  Tiie 
bakers'  shops  were  assailed  from  morning  till 
night,  and  the  bakers  abused,  ill-treated,  and 
threatened  with  the  lanteme,  as  if  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  scarcity,  or- could  sell  loaves  cheap 
when  com  was  dear.  Mayor  Bailly  and  the  phi- 
losophical heads  of  the  commune  decreed  that  rye 
and  other  cereales  should  be  mixed  with  the  wheaten 
flour;  and  rye  and  millet  and  what-not  were  mixed 
with  the  bread  in  increasing  proportions,  until  at 
last  the  Paris  loaf  was  black.    This  gave  rise  to 

•  Memoim. 
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new  fiiry,  and  to  a  Buspkion,  very  generally  enter* 
tainedy  that  there  waa  an  intention  of  poisoning  the 
.  people,  and  that  slow  poison  waa  mixed  in  all  the 
loaves.  In  the  little  town  of  St  Denis,  a  few  miles 
from  Paris,  the  mob  rose  upon  their  mayor,  and 
hanged  him  on  a  lamp-post,  for  allowing  anch 
black  bread  to  be  sold  to  them.  The  nltra-revo- 
Itttionary  journalists  and  pamphleteers — theMarats, 
the  Dantons,  the  Camille  Desmoulins— artfully  and 
industriously  propagated  the  belief  that  there  was 
a  fixed  design  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  aris- 
tocracy to  poison  or  starve  the  people :  they  told 
stories  about  the  noblesse  cutting  down  the  young 
corn,  paying  millers  for  not  grinding,  and  bakers 
for  not  baking,  throwing  all  Sie  flour  they  had  or 
could  get  into  ponds  and  rivers,  &c ;  and  no  lie, 
however  absurd  and  monstrous,  seemcMl  incredible 
to  the  people,  who  pretended  to  be  the  most  civilized 
and  enlightened  nation  in  Europe.  To  keep  the 
more  desperate  and  utterly  destitute  portion  of  the 
population  of  Paris  quiet,  and  yet  to  have  them  at 
hand  for  any  emergency  —  for  even  now  these 
triumphant  revolutionists  were  constantly  haunted 
by  a  aread  of  royalist  plots  and  counter-revolutions 
— Bailly  and  Lafayette  got  twelve  thousand  em- 
ployed in  digging  trenches  on  Montmartre,  at  a 
livre,  or  about  tenpence,  a  man,  per  day,  which 
was  all  paid  out  of  the  city  funds.  But  this  re- 
source could  last  only  a  very  short  while.* 

At  the  same  time  the  people  were  exasperated  by 
reports  that  BouillcS  waa  seizing  all  the  com  he  could 
lay  his  hands  upon,  and  that  the  king,  with  all  of  the 
royal  family  that  had  not  yet  fled  across  the  fron- 
tiers, was  going  to  join  Bouilld  at  Metz,  and  there 
raise  the  standard  of  civil  war,  while  the  emigrant 
princes  and  nobles,  at  the  head  of  various  foreign 
armies,  were  preparing  to  invade  France  on  every 
one  of  its  frontiers.  From  sentiments  very  different 
from  love,  the  populace  had  for  some  tune  desired 
that  the  king  should  be  made  to  reside  in  Paris ; 
and  ever  since  the  30th  of  August,  when  the  mad 
Marquis  Hurugue  tried  to  march  to  Versailles,  the 
idea  had  been  entertained  of  bringing  the  royal 
family  by  force  to  the  capital.  Nor  was  this  desire 
or  settled  plan  entertained  solely  by  the  mob  and 
the  Palais  Royal  orators;  it  had  been  suggested 
frequently  among  the  civic  authorities  sitting  in 
the  Hdtei  de  Ville,  and  it  had  been  whis|^red 
among  the  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly,  who 
thought  that  they  should  be  safer  in  Paris,  with 
half  a  million  of  patriots  around  them,  than  at 
Versailles,  where  they  still  foncied  themselves  over- 
shadowed by  the  court.  Lafayette  has  himself  con- 
fessed, in  more  places  than  one,  that  he  had  ''  all 
along  been  of  opink>n  that  the  Assembly  would  be 
more  quiet,  and  the  king  more  secure^  in  Paris  ;"t 

•  '•  TJ«  multitude  of  meo/*  Myi  BmMt,  •«  wmld  hat«  bceome  a 
formidable  army  if  they  had  been  left  without  bread;  lo  we  wera 
obliged  to  esen  ounelves  in  order  to  obtain  ftindi  to  provide  them 
with  bread,  end  to  prevent  their  mutinying,  which  they  freouentlY 
threatened  to  do."— Af^moifef.  He  makee  the  number  of  men  paid 
by  the  municipality  amount  to  17,000,  but  we  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther the  number  given  in  our  text  be  not  groMly  exaggerated. 

Laikyetle  reviewed  theie  desperadoes  more  than  once. 
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and  when  this  opinion  waa  so  strongly  entertained 
by  one  with  his  power,  or,  for  the  moment,  very 
commanding  influence,  we  may  reasonably  qneatiaa 
whether  any  delicate  regard  to  the  acknowledged 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  choose  his  own  place  of 
residence  would  prevent  the  wish  from  being  real- 
ized by  force.     All  the  journalists,  with  all  those 
that  loved  the  excitement  of  oratory,  had  kmg  been 
clamouring  for  the  removal  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
capital,  it  being  a  long  journey  to  Versailles  aod 
back,  and  expensive  too.     It  is  certain,  indeed,  that 
several  weeks  before  the  unlucky  f^te  given  to  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  in  the  Palace  of  Veraailki, 
that  palace  would  have  been  invaded,  and  the  king 
compelled  to  come  to  the  Tuileries,  but  for  exer- 
tions made  by  the  more  respectable  part  of  the 
national  guards,  who  possibly  cared  very  little 
about  the  sovereign,  or   any  rude  treatment  he 
might  receive,  but  who  were  bound  by  their  own 
interests,   by  ^eir  own  instinct,  to  check  such 
perilous  maniacs  as  Saint  Hurugue,  and  curb  the 
rabble  who  threatened  a  universid  plunder  or  over- 
throw.   This  portion  of  the  civic  militia,  composed 
of  reputable  bourgeois,  lawyers,  merchants,  shop- 
keepera,  and  others  who  had  some  property  to  lose, 
did  not  wish  the  revolution  to  go  much  farther, 
and  were  eager  to  cast  off  the  daH)erate  bands  who, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  had  placecRhemselvea  in  the 
van,  and  with  whom  they  had  hitherto  co-operated 
and  fraternized.     It  was  all  very  well  to  pull  down 
every  thing  to  their  level,  but  there  they  thought 
the  levelling  ought  to  cease :  it  was  proper,  in  their 
eyes,  to  throw  the  crown  in  the  dirt,  to  plunder 
the  noblesse,  and  squeeze  the  fat  church ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  new  gospel  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
they  could  see  no  moral  or  political  propriety  in 
being  humbled,  plundered,  and  squeezed  them- 
selves.   Their  time  was  not  yet  come — the  Revo- 
lution was  too  young  for  it ;  and  for  the  present 
they  were  enabled  to  exercise  an  irregular  and  very 
uncertain  control  over  the  rabble.     They  assumed 
a  uniform,  took  the  oaths,  as  administered  by  Bailly 
and  Lafayette,  to  be  true  to  the  nation,  to  the  law, 
and  to  the  king,  took  their  arms  from  as  many  of 
the  poorest  classes  aa  they  could,  and  turned  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  rapscallions,  not  merely 
out  of  their  regiments,  but  out  of  Paris.     The  na- 
tional guards,  being  thus  purified,  might  to  some 
extent  be  depended  upon  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  make 
head  against  any  great  popular  rising  in  the  dis- 
tricts and  faubourgs,  and  they  were  not  wise  and 
cool  enough  to  be  exempt  from  the  passions,  the 
suspicions,  and  panic-fears  of  the  times.     As  soon 
as  they  established  their  supremacy  in  Paris,  which 
they  were  the  sooner  enabled  to  do  by  incorporating 
with  themselves  the  regular  troops  of  the  French 
guard,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  city,  they  mani- 
fested the  national  character  in  a  very  decided 
manner :  they  patrolled  the  streets  incessantly  with 
drum  and  fife  and  fixed  bayonets;  they  hectored 
over  the  unarmed  part  of  the  population  as  if  they 
had  been  all  their  lives  gens  d'armes ;  they  did  all 
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the  duties  of  police  in  an  ultra-military  fashion,  so 
that  nothing  was  seen  for  a  time  in  the  streets  and 
squares  of  Paris  but  levelled  bayonets  and  waving 
swords.  Instead  of  looking  like  a  city  that  had 
overthrown  despotism,  conquered  its  king,  and 
achieved  the  perfection  of  liberty,  Paris  looked 
very  much  like  a  town  that  had  recently  been 
taken  by  storm,  and  that  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
a  pestilently  unquiet  garrison  of  conquerors.  Bailly 
and  Lafayette,  who,  as  mayor  of  Paris  and  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guards,  took  upon  them- 
selves the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  endeavoured  to 
purify  the  press  as  well  as  the  militia.  This  too 
was  but  a  part  of  a  very  intelligible  whole,  and 
nothing  but  another  proof  of  the  national  spirit. 
They  and  the  party  to  which  they  belonged  had 
liallooed  on  the  journalists  and  pamphleteers  to  a 
certain  point,  but  now  they  pretended  that  beyond 
that  point  they  should  on  no  accoimt  go.  The 
National  Assembly  had  indeed  decreed,  with  their 
usual  solemnity,  that  the  entire  liberty  of  the  press 
was  one  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  man;  but 
Bailly,  Lafayette,  and  their  compeers  seemed  to 
understand  by  this  that  the  press  might  be  free  to 
print  what  they  thought^  but  nothing  more.  They 
arrested  the  printers  of  several  patriotic  journals, 
and  suppressed  their  papers  as  dangerous  to  the 
morals  and  peace*T)f  society ;  they  prohibited  the 
hawkers  of  newspapers  from  exercising  their  noisy 
calling  in  the  streets  unless  previously  provided 
with  their  civic  licences,  and  every  man  of  them 
with  a  badge.  For  a  time  the  Marats  and  writers 
of  that  class,  who  in  a  future  day  were  to  be  Baillys 
and  Lafayettes,  only  with  infinitely  more  power, 
were  driven  to  hide  themselves  in  by-places,  and 


to  write  and  print  in  dirty  cellars,  in  butchers' 
shops,  and  deserted  churches;  and  Lafayette 
boasted  that  he  had  arrested  anarchy — stopped  the 
revolution  precisely  where  it  ought  to  stop.  Poor 
man !  he  might  as  well  have  pretended  to  drink 
up  all  the  waters  of  the  Seine  that  flow  by  Paris 
on  their  way  to  the  ocean ;  or,  between  two  thunder- 
claps, he  might  as  reasonably  have  said,  *'  This 
stillness  is  my  making !" 

We  return  to  Versailles.  Ever  since  the  capture 
of  the  Bastille,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  and 
flight  of  Marshal  Broglie,  there  had  been  scarcely 
any  troops  in  or  near  to  this  royal  residence.  The 
national  guards  did  duty  at  the  hall  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  even  mounted  guard  at  the  palace. 
The  king's  body  guard,  about  four  hundred  strong, 
and  composed  entirely  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
did  duty  in  the  interior  of  the  ch&teau,  and  had 
their  quarters  close  at  hand.  There  were,  besides, 
the  body  called  *'  Cent  Suisses,"  or  Hundred  Swiss, 
a  portion  of  the  Swiss  guard,  and  some  chasseurs 
k  cheval ;  and  these  were  all.  As  the  intention  of 
the  Palais  Royal  demagogues  was  perfectly  well 
known,  as  the  court  was  still  more  afraid  of  the  Paris 
mob  than  the  mob  were  afraid  of  the  court — and  with 
much  reason — ^as  there  had  repeatedly  been  a  talk  of 
sending  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  patriots 
to  Versailles,  there  had  arisen  a  very  natural  anxiety 
to  obtain  a  more  considerable  military  force ;  for 
what  could  four  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
body  guard,  a  squadron  or  two  of  chasseurs,  some 
Swiss,  and  a  few  hundred  Versailles  men — sup- 
posing them  even  to  be  depended  upon,  which  they 
were  not — do  against  the  whole  rabble  of  Paris,  led 
on  by  a  Saint  Hurugue  ?     Assuredly  the  National 
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Assembly  had  never  been  in  half  the  danger  of 
Broglie*8  army,  for  half  that  army  were  on  their 
side  from  the  first,  and  they  >w ere  backed  by  the 
whole  people ;  yet  the  Assembly  had  given  many 
a  token  of  being  ill  at  ease,  and  had,  at  least  once 
or  twice,  been  on  the  very  verge  of  a  flight.     To 
increase  the  not  irrational  alarm  of  all  that  inha- 
bited the  palace,  intelligence  had  been  received, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  that  the  grenadiers 
of  the  old  French  guards,  now  incorporated  with 
the  Paris  militia  (under  the  name  of  Centre  Gre- 
nadiers),  intended   to   rendezvous    in   the  place 
Louis  Quinze,  and  to  march  thence  by  night  upon 
Versailles,  in  order  either  to  bring  the  king  to 
Paris  or  to  make  him  their  prisoner,  by  doing  the 
duty  of  the  ch&teau,  and  dismissing   both  body 
guards  and  the  Versailles  national  guards.     The 
name  alone  of  these  Gardes  Fran^aises  was  enough 
to  give  the  court  an  ague  fit!     On  the  l7th  of 
September  Lafayette  wrote  to  M.  de  Saint  Priest, 
one  of  the  king's  ministers,  to  deny  that  there  was 
any  danger  of  the  kind;  but  his  letter  was  am- 
biguous, and  the  court  had  no  confidence  in  the 
writer.*     The  letter  was  communicated  to  Count 
d'Estaing,  commandant  of  the  national  guard  of 
Versailles,  who  agreed  that  it  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  that  there  was  not  force  sufficient  in  that  town 
to  resist  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  and  the  multitude 
that  would  be  sure  to  join  them.     D'Estaing  (a 
soldier  and  a  sailor,  who  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  late  American  war,  and  who  had  fought 
Howe  and  Byron),  a  decided  enemy  to  all  counter- 
revolutionary projects,  wished  yet  to  reconcile  an 
affection  for  the  king,  a  regard  for  monarchy  and 
the  established  rules  of  society,  with  a  love  for 
liberty  and  reform;  he  had  undertaken  the  very 
dangerous  and  difficult  task  of  advising  the  court, 
or  rather  the  queen,  who  appears  at  this  moment 
to  have  been  the  only  person  in  the  palace  capable 
of  forming  any  project,  or  of  comprehending  the 
real  extent  of  the  danger.  With  the  best  intentions, 
d'Estaing  consulted  with  his  stafP,  with  the  superior 
officers  of  the  Versailles  national  guard,  and  with 
the  municipality  of  that  town,  who  were  as  yet 
composed  of  men  that  wished  well  to  the  court. 
They  all  agreed  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  town  itself 
as  well  as  of  the  palace,  some  more  regular  troops 
ought  to  be  brought  up;   and   the  municipality 
made,  in  form,  an  application  to  the  minister  at  war 
for  one  regiment  of  two  battalions.     Saint-Priest, 
in  a  very  constitutional  manner,  notified  to  the 
National  Assembly  the  demand  of  the  municipality, 
and  informed  them  that  ministers  proposed  bring- 
ing the  regiment  of  Flanders  to  Versailles.  The  As- 
sembly neither  sanctioned  nor  condemned  the  propo- 
sition ;  they  declared  that  it  was  not  their  business.f 
On  the  23d  of  September  the  regiment  of  Flan- 
ders arrived,  bag  and  baggage,  and  with  all  their 
appointments  and  appurtenances.    They  were  met 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  detachments  of  the 
Versailles  national  guard,  and  by  the  municipality, 

•  BaiUy,  Memolres.— Lalliyette,  Mendn'aad  Correspondence, 
t  Dulaiire,  EaquiMM, 


who,  to  pacify  the  suspicions  of  the  ABsembI  j  and 
people,  administered  to  them  the  new  oath,  which 
put  the  nation  first,  the  king  last,  and  the  lav 
between  the  two.  But  suspicion  was  too  suscepdbk 
and  irritable  to  be  soothed  in  this  way  ;  and  tbe 
arrival  of  tbis  single  regiment  seemed  to  fill  all 
the  patriots  of  the  town  aud  the  majontj  of  tk 
Assembly  with  alarm  and  consternation.     Tembk 
things  were  said  of  the  long  train  of  tumbrils  asd 
waggons  that  had  come  with  the  troops ;  and  it  wis 
confidently  reported  that  this  particular  regimeit 
of  Flanders  had  been  selected  because  it  was  coo- 
posed  exclusively  of  fanatic  royalists.     Mirabesa 
now  thundered  from  the  tribune.   If  he  had  raised 
his  voice  two  days  before,  when  Saint  Priest  deli- 
vered his  message,  the  regiment  would  not  hm 
been  called  to  Versailles.     Ministers  now  justified 
the  measure  by  referring  to  the  demand  of  the 
municipality.     The  arrival  of  the  r^^iment  wn 
instantly  communicated,  with  the  addition  of  maov 
well-invented  aggravating  circumstances,  to  Paiia, 
where  the  sections  instantly  assembled  to  discuss 
the  matter  in  their  emphatic  way.     Again  a  mad 
panic  seized  them,  and  prepared  them  for  a  fero- 
cious desperation.  There  was  going  to  be  a  counter- 
revolution— of  that  they  were  certain;    and  the 
army  of  Bouille  was  coming  to  Paris  to  murder 
them  all  in  their  sleep !     Those  who  were  more 
capable  of  making  calculations  than  this  mad  rabble 
conceived  that  one  regiment  brought  to  Versailles 
could  not  endanger  even  the  Assembly  sitting  there, 
and  that  all  the  regiment  of  Flanders  could  possibly 
do  would  be  to  facilitate  and  cover  the  escape  of 
the  court.     But  then  the  king  would  go  to  Metz 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Bouille's  armv ; 
and,  as  that  army  had  not  been  proselytized  by 
Pythagorean  philosophers,  as  Bouille  was  known 
to  be  a  decided  royalist,  and  a  brave  and  able  ofilicer 
besides,  what  risks  and  perils  must  not  follow? 
These  were  the  doubts  and  calculations  of  Lafayette, 
who,  for  some  ten  days  at  least,  had  been  thoroughly 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  king  was  con- 
templating a  flight  to  Metz  and  an  appeal  to  the 
stern  arbitrement  of  the  sword.     A  man  with  a 
little  more  perspicacity  would  have  seen  that  poor 
Louis  XVL  was  by  habit  and  by  character  inca- 
pable of  so  bold  a  step,  so  long  as  there  remained 
a  hope  or  a  chance  of  safety  and  of  future  security 
to  his  family  and  himself.*     Lafayette's  suspicion 
was,  however,  confirmed  by  a  report  which  bad 
been  for  some  days  confidently  propagated,  at  first 
among  the  upper  classes  of  Paris,  and  then  among 
the  populace,  that  an  association  was  in  course  of 
being  signed  by  the  high  noblesse  and  clergy,  who 
engaged  to  defend  royalty  and  to  supply  the  king 

*  The  king  was  declaring  at  this  momnit  that  not  a  drop  of  Mood 
should  be  spilt  upon  his  acoonnt  if  he  could  preveut  it.  This  declam- 
tlon  was  so  often  repeated,  and  to  pixties  with  whom  there  could  hate 
been  no  need  for  deception,  that  we  are  disposed  to  belief  in  its 
perfect  sincerity.  Lonis  was  capable  of  twisting  and  turning,  but  in- 
capable of  boldly  facing  the  consequences  of  a  civil  war.  He  has 
been  compared  to  our  Charles  I. ;  but  Charles  was  a  nan  of  inteilely 
more  abihty  and  decision— was  of  a  nature  ikr  leas  gentle  and  moai- 
derate.  If  Charles  had  found  himself  in  the  same  eiranmstaneea  as 
Louis  XVI.,  he  would  have  been  with  BouUl6  and  hia  aruy  >^mr 
before  this.  '    ^ 
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with  money  to  the  amount  of  one  million  and  a  half 
of  livres  per  month.    According  to  some  accounts, 
this  association  had  heen  got  up  hy  the  queen  and 
her  advisers  without  the  concurrence,  and  even  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  king ;  according  to  others, 
the  king  was  as  deeply  in  the  project  as  the  queen. 
Liafayette  spoke  of  these  things  at  a  dinner  party  in 
Paris  to  Count  d'Estaing,  who  had  heen  sent  by  the 
queen  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  the  capital.    Though  Lafayette  spoke  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  the  count  was  thrown  into  an  agony 
of  alarm  lest  some  of  the  servants  might  overhear 
the  conversation.    The  domestics  of  the  great  were 
hecome  the  greatest  retailers  of  political  news;  and 
even  the  servants  of  the  royal  household,  converted 
for  the  most  part  by  the  journals  and  by  the  De- 
claration of  the  Rights  of  Man  into  very  decided 
patriots,  diligently  plied  the  office  of  eaves-droppers, 
and,  patching  together  the  disjointed  sentences  they 
chanced  to  overhear  in)  the  palace,  they  made  their 
reports  out-of-doors,  and  furnished  staple  materials 
for  coffee-houses  and  public  places.     Not  a  few  of 
them,  it  is  said,  were  in  the  pay  of  the  National 
Assembly.    The  prevailing  morality  was  and  had 
been  long  before  the  revolution  lamentably  low ; 
and  now  patriotism  justified  not  only  the  breaches 
of  trust,  but  the  rude  infraction  of  every  feeling  of 
honour,  of  every  virtue,     D'£staing  whispered  to 
Lafayette  at  this  dinner  party,  that  he  should 
he  careful  ^hat  he  said  about  such  unproved  ru- 
mours, as  a  word  from  his  mouth  might  become  a 
signal  of  death.     **  He  is  coldly  positive^  this  M.  de 
Lafayette,"  adds  Count  d'Estaing :  "  he  replied  to 
me  that  at  Metz,  as  everywhere  else,  the  patriots 
were  the  strongest ;  and  that  it  was  better  that  one 
man  like  Bouille  should  die  than  that  all  should 
perish."  *   The  Marquis  de  BouilltS  was  Lafayette's 
near  relation;  but  that  little  circumstance  only 
gave  a  more  Roman  turn  to  Lafayette's  patriotically 
constructed  sentence.     The  Scipio  Americanus — 
this  was  one  of  the  numerous  names  which  La- 
fayette had  obtained  from  his  admirers  in  France 
— was  evidently  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  king's 
flight  to  the  army ;  and  his  own  letters  prove  that 
he  stood  in  awe  and  fear  of  Bouillt;.     Whatever 
share,  direct  or  indirect,  he  may  have  had  in  the 
brutal  movements  of  the  populace,  it  is  proved 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt  that  he  considered 
that  neither  the  revolution  nor  himself  was  safe  so 
long  as  the  king  resided  out  of  the  capital.    In  the 
Tuileries  Louis  could  be  watched  day  and  night  by 
thousands  of  eyes,  and  any  evasion  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  the  extreme,  if  not  impossible.    The  eager- 
ness of  the  Palais  Royal  had  explained  itself  in 
overt  acts ;  and,  without  any  imprudence  on  the 
part  of  the  court,  Versailles  would  assuredly  have 
been  invaded  a  few  days  sooner  or  later.     But  the 
court  committed  follies  which  hastened  the  attack. 
The  body  guard  and  the  courtiers,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  regiment  of  Flanders  arrived,  paid 
unusual  attention  to  its  officers.     This  might  pro- 

•  Letter  from  Count  d'Eitaing  to  the  queen,  as  given  in  Hutoiie 
Ptrlementaife.    The  date  of  the  letter  is  September  the  Hth. 


ceed  from  a  very  natural  feeling  of  joy  and  security, 
for  they  had  passed  some  anxious  days  and  nights 
•when  they  were  left  almost  alone  to  defend  the 
palace  and  the  royal  family ;  but  the  patriots  sus- 
pected that  such  flattering  attentions  could  only  be 
meant  as  a  preparation  for  some  coup  d't^tat,  in 
which  the  regiment  of  Flanders  was  to  be  chief 
agent.  The  officers  were  not  only  presented  at  the 
levee,  but  were  admitted  in  the  evening  to  the 
queen's  drawing-room,  and  to  several  other  favours 
or  honours  "  which  French  vanity  prizes  so  highly.'* 
All  these  things  were  represented  to  the  people  as 
so  many  criminal  seductions  employed  against 
liberty.*  The  Gardes  du  Corps  determined  upon 
giving  a  grand  dinner  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the 
new  regiment.  This  was  common,  or  at  least  not 
unusual;  but  what  was  a  very  alarming  innovation 
was  that  permission  was  granted  by  the  court  to 
hold  the  military  banquet  within  the  palace,  in  the 
Grande  Salle  de  Spectacle,  or  theatre.  The  feast 
was  given  on  the  1st  of  October ;  and,  besides  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  the  officers  of 
the  Swiss  Guards,  of  the  Cent  Suisse,  and  many  of 
the  officers  of  the  Versailles  national  guard,  were 
invited  to  it.  The  tables  were  tastefully  arranged 
on  the  stage,  and  covers  were  laid  for  three  hundred 
guests :  the  loges^  or  boxes  of  the  theatre,  were  par- 
tially filled  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  curious  to  see 
the  beau  spectacle^  and  who  were  admitted  by  tickets. 
When  the  performers  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment  of  Flanders  were  mixed  in 
brotherly  fashion  with  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  the 
Swiss,  and  the  militia  officers;  and  the  band, 
instead  of  Ca  Ira^  or  other  new  liberty  tune, 
struck  up  some  old  loyal  air.  This  alone  was 
considered  as  a  very  heinous  sin  by  some  of  the  • 
spectators  in  the  boxes.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
admitted  by  the  severest  of  these  censors  that  the 
officers  themselves  behaved  with  sufficient  decency 
during  the  first  course,  or  down  to  the  moment  at 
which  the  champagne  corks  were  cut  loose ;  but 
when  this  brisk  wine  had  circulated  a  little,  all 
decency,  all  respect  to  liberty  and  patriotism  were, 
it  is  said,  audaciously  thrown  off.  The  bands  of 
the  Gardes  du  Corps  and  regiment  of  Flanders 
were  ordered  to  play,  and  they  played  with  great 
expression  the  air 

"  O  Richard  \  O  men  roi  I 
L'uniTen  t'abandcmne."  f 

This  appeal  to  the  feelings  was  too  much  for  the 
sensibility  and  enthusiasm  of  the  royalists ;  and, 
while  some  wiped  their  eyes,  others  set  up  a 
shout  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  le  Roi !"  The  devil 
could  not  have  been  more  irritated  by  exorcism 
and  holy  water  than  were  the  patriots  present 
at  the  tune  the  bands  were  playing  and  the  loyal 
shouting.  Two  little  girls,  related  to  persons  in 
the  queen's  service,  joined  in  the  cry  of  **  Vive 

*  Moraais  de  Fenihtea,  Memoirei.  ' 

t  "  O  Richard  1  O  my  king !  all  the  world  U  fonakin|(  thee.**  The 
words  of  this  open  song  were  stiiiposed  to  lie  sung  by  Blondel,  the 
faitlilVil  mtnstrel.  on  diwiovering  our  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  a  prisoner 
in  the  Emperor's  dungeons.  In  many  respects  they  were  applicable 
to  the  case  of  Louis  XVI.  ^^i 
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le  Roi!"  with  all  their  little  force  of  lungs, 
and  were  happy  in  that  exercise,  when  a  starch 
deputy  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  sitting  in  the  next  hox, 
took  them  severely  to  task :  "  It  afflicted  him,'* 
he  said,  "  to  see  young  and  pretty  Frenchwomen 
brought  up  to  follow  such  vile  usages ;  to  cry  out, 
enough  to  split  one's  head,  for  the  life  of  a  single 
man,  and  to  place  the  king's  image  in  their  heart, 
by  a  veritable  fanaticism,  even  above  that  of  their 
dearest  relations :  he  painted  to  them  the  contempt 
such  conduct  would  inspire  in  brave  American 
women,  if  they  could  see  French  women  corrupted 
in  this  fashion  in  their  tenderest  youth."*  But 
worse  was  to  follow ;  and,  though  he  could  silence 
two  young  ladies,  the  starch  Tiers  deputy  could  not 
stop  it.  The  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flan- 
ders were  admitted  into  the  pit ;  and,  after  such  a 
favour  had  been  granted  to  these  new-comers,  it 
was  thought  but  fair  and  proper  to  extend  it  to  the 
common  soldiers  of  the  other  corps  that  had  been 
longer  at  Versailles ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
body  of  the  theatre  was  almost  filled  with  soldiers. 
By  this  time  the  champagne  must  have  gone  round 
very  briskly,  or  the  manners  of  the  common 
soldiers  must  have  become  wonderfully  free,  for 
the  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders  begged 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and 
the  rest  of  the  royal  famuy ;  and  wine  was  given 
to  them  in  goblets,  and  they  gave  out  their  toasts 
with  good  loud  grenadier  voices  ;  and  as  they  drank 
them  off  officers  and  spectators  made  a  deafening 
chorus  of  "Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  la  Reine!"  &c. 
At  this  happy,  delirious  moment  a  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  king,  and  the  queen  leading 
the  little  dauphin  by  the  hand,  entered  upon  the 
stage  and  walked  down  between  the  long  ranges 
of  tables  smiling  graciously,  and  (the  queen  at 
least)  nodding  and  bowing  most  gracefuUy.f  This 
carried  enthusiasm  to  fever-heat  and  above  it: 
such  a  clapping  of  hands  and  such  a  straining  of 
voices  all  pitched  to  one  key,  all  crying  God  save 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin !  had  never 
been  heard  before;  the  bands  again  struck  up 
^^0 Richard/  O  man  roi;'^  and  when  that  was 
finished  they  played  an  equally  pathetic  and  appli- 

*  Madame  Campan.  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  Fdvoe  de  Marie  An- 
toinette. 

f  This  Titifc  to  tlw  icene  of  fetttTlties.  thongh  repreiented,  like  all 
the  roBt,  as  a  premeditated!  design,  appears  reaUy  to  have  been  a 
sadden  thoaxht,  an  inspiration  of  tne  moment,  and  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  king  in  mere  easiness  and  oompliance  of  temper. 
Maoame  Campan  says,  that  she  was  astonished  beyond  measure  at 
their  appearing ;  that,  as  she  herself  was  goimri  to  the  theatre  to  see 
the  sight,  the  queen  told  her  that  the  court  had  been  advised  to  appear, 
but  that  she  thought  under  the  circumstances  such  a  step  might  do 
mora  harm  than  good,  and  that  neither  the  king  nor  herself  ought  to 
have  any  direct  partln  such  a  fete.  Madame  Campan  adds  that  it 
was  the  i>uke  of  Luxembourg  who  induced  the  queen  to  change  her 
resolution.  The  kins  had  been  out  hunting  and  had  only  Just  returned 
to  the  palace  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  him.  The  sunple  truth 
appears  to  be  that  the  court  were  labouring  nnder  a  moral  vertigo, 
and,  reeling  among  doubts  and  uncertainties,  and  catehing  at  straws 
and  shadows  for  support,  scarcely  knew  what  they  were  doing.  If 
there  had  been  a  premeditated  design  there  must  surely  have  been 
a  little  mote  caution.  When  the  queen's  dying  brotlier/the  Emperor 
Joseph,  heard  of  the  events  of  this  night,  and  of  the  fearfhl  tragedy 
which  fcltowed  them,  he  said  to  the  Count  de  Segur,  who  was  about 
ratuming  to  Paris:  '*  /  kmm  ne4  what  to  sou  or  (Atajk  of  people  who 
aUowfiaitstohemade  Jbr  gardei^»i»rpt,  mthout  being  fure  qf  their 


cable  air,  "  Peut'onaffliger  ce  qu^on  aime  ?"  (Cm 
one  afflict  what  one  loves  ?)     Tears  and  audible 
sobs  were  now  mingled  with  the  subsiding  acckon* 
ations.     The  gardes-du-corps,  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  of  Flanders,   and  all  the  other  officen 
bidden  to  the  feast  stood  up  with  their  sworda  in 
their  hands — ^three-hundred  good  blades  shining 
and  pointing  heavenward, — and  in  that   martia] 
attitude,  and  with   faces  reddened  by  wine  and 
loyalty,  they  drank  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
dauphin.     Their  majesties  then  bowed  and  with* 
drew,  being  followed  by  peals  of  applause  which 
resounded  through  every  part  of  uiat  vast  and 
magnificent  palace.      The  epauleted  and  cordoned 
performers  remained  on  the  stage  and  at  table  past- 
ing the  wine  with  a  rapidity  <and  profusion  rare 
in  their  country.     Whosoever  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  witnessing  the  efifect  of  wine  upon  these 
excitable  people — of  seeing  at  Very's,  the  Rocher 
de  Cancalle,  or  other  place  where  feasts  are  given, 
a  party  of  twenty  or  thirty  Frenchmen,  soldiers  or 
civilians,  elevated  by  drink — ^may  form  some  notion 
of  the  yi^ror  of  two  or  three  hundred  officers  fax 
gone  in  Burgundy  and  Champagne.     Not  dis- 
tinguished by  self-restraint  in  any  circumstancei, 
a  Frenchman  in  drink  is  a  madman,  playing  tricks 
most  fantastic  and  alarming  to  behold.     According 
to  the  most  moderate  accounts  all  moderation  was 
lost  as  soon  as  the  king  and  queen  had  retired 
from  a  scene  upon  which  they  ought  never  to  have 
entered.*      The  bands  played  royalist  airs,  the 
officers  singing  the  words,  and  the  common  soldiers 
joining  chorus;  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge, 
and  some  of  the  officers  escaladed  the  boxes  as  if 
they  were  taking  a  place  by  assault ;  and  it  is  said 
— but  the  facts  are  very  doubtfid — that  a  voice 
arose  crying  **  Down  with  the  tri-color  cockade ! 
Long  live  the  white  cockade !     That  is  the  good 
one !  (c*est  la  bonney* — and  that  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  a  great  many]  patriotic  cockades  dis- 
appeared.    It  is  even  said  that  some  arch-traitors 
were  seen  trampling  the  tri-color  underfoot ;  and 
that  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  toast  of  Vive 
la  Nation,  being  proposed  by  one  of  the  National 
Guard  officers,  was  refused  by  the  other  officers  with 
very  contumelious  language  that  will  not  bear  trans- 
lation ;  but  these  two  facts  seem  as  apocryphal  as 
the  two  preceding  ones.f    When  the  party  broke 
up  some  of  them  went  and  danced,  and  did  worse 
things,  under  the  windows  of  the  king's  apartment ; 
and  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders — for  men 
and  officers  appear  to  have  been  mixed  throughout 
these  orgies — climbed  up  to  the  balcony  of  his 

*  Marq^uis  de  Ferridres,  Memoires. 

i  Madame  Campan  says,  "  It  was  reported  that  white  cockades 
were  mounted.  The  story  is  false.  It  only  appears  that  soma  yonnc 
fellows,  belonging  to  the  national  guard  of  Versailles,  turned  their 
tri-ooloT  cockades,  which  were  white  underneath."  This  lady  did 
not  remain  to  see  all  the  extravagances  that  were  commiUed  later  in 
the  night.  But  a  great  number  of  the  officers  themselves  alterwaida 
deposed  upon  their  honour  and  upon  their  oaths,  that  no  insult  what- 
ever was  oiTered  to  the  tri-color  or  national  cockade.  The  giUNle»iia> 
corps  had  all  along  retained  the  white  cockade.  According  to  Ifao 
same  evidence  the  toast  of  Vive  la  Nation  was  never  proposed  by  enj 
one.  They  may  have  been  too  far  gone  in  wine  to  retain  any  distinrt 
reoollaetion  of  what  had  passed;  but  Bailly  and  other  aufthoratiw  of 
that  party  do  not  seem  to  have  known  whether  the  toast  waa  inso- 
lently refused,  or  only  purposely  omitted— omu  d  desans. 
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majesty's  bed-chamber  to  cry  'out  Vive  le  Roi. 
This  fellow,  so  entbusiastically  or  drunkenly  loyal, 
became  in  four  days  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  mutineers — one  of  the  first  of  his  regiment  to 
declare  for  the  Paris  mob.  On  the  same  night 
another  soldier  of  the  same  regiment  committed 
suicide  in  an  access  of  loyalty  and  remorse,  quick? 
ened  by  intoxication.  One  of  the  queen's  chap- 
lains found  him  lying  on  the  ground  with  his  own 
sword  covered  with  blood  near  him.  To  the  priest 
who  offered  his  spiritual  succour  the  fellow  con- 
fessed that  he  had  let  himself  be  corrupted  by  the 
enemies  of  his  1dng,^and  that,  since  he  had  seen 
his  majesty  and  the  queen  and  dauphin,  his  regrfst 
and  remorse  had  turned  his  head.*  From  this  it 
should  appear  that  in  the  course  of  seven  days, 
which  was  all  the  time  the  regiment  of  Flanders 
had  been  at  Versailles,  proselytizers  and  propa- 
gandists had  been  at  work  to  induce  the  men  to 
attack  rather  than  defend  the  palace.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  before  the  fumes  of  the  wine  drunk  in 
the  theatre  were  out  of  their  heads,  the  gardes-du- 
corps,  collecting  the  fragments  of  the  feast  and  four 
hundred  bottles  of  wine  which  had  not  been  drawn, 
gave  a  grand  d<^jeuner  in  their  own  h6tel  or  quarters. 
Nearly  the  same  scenes  were  repeated;  and  the 
folly  and  extravagant  loyalty  were  maliciously  pro- 
moted by  agents  of  the  revolution  who  were  there 
as  guests.  The  national  guards,  both  of  Paris  and 
of  Versailles,  were,  it  is  said,  spoken  of  very  dis- 
respectfully. Some  gentle  voices  lisped, "  Long  live 
the  white  cockade  ?  That  is  the  only  true  one ! 
That  is  the  badge  of  honour  and  of  glory!" 
Fair  dames  and  damsels,  in  the  service  of  the 
queen  and  princesses,  distributed  some  white 
cockades,  telling  the  officers  that  that  was  the  only 
good  one.  The  dames  exacted  from  their  chosen 
knights  a  vow  of  fidelity — a  vow  to  be  true  to  the 
Bourbon  white — and  the  knights,  mostly  young 
officers,  trebly  drunk,  with  wine,  vanity,  and 
gallantry,  obtained  the  favour  of  kissing  the  dames' 
fair  hands.t 

All  this  was  the  farce  before  the  tragedy — 
an  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  our  dramatic 
representations.  Laurent  Lecointre,  recently  a 
draper  in  that  town,  but  now  lieutenant -colonel 
of  the  Versailles  national  guard,  raised  his  voice 
against  this  wicked  knight-errantry,  and  anathe- 

*  Madame  Campant  who  saya  that  the  priest  was  her  own  rela- 
tion, and  was  on  his  way  to  sap  with  lier  in  the  palace  when  he 
foand  the  dying  soldier.  This  Udy,  who  was  premiere  femme  de 
chambre  to  the  queen,  says,  that  she  had  returned  from  the  Grande 
Salle  de  Spectacle,  delighted  with  all  that  she  had  seen  (she  had  not 
stayed  long  enough  to  see  the  most  extrarasant  parts  of  the  ultra- 
loyal  performance),  that  she  found  a  good  deal  of  company  in  her 
apartment,  and  that  she  related  to  them  all  that  she  had  witnessed. 
She  sulyoins :  *'  M.  de  Beaumetz,  deputy  of  Anas,  listened  to  my 
recital  with  n  A-ozen  air,  and  when  1  had  finished  he  told  me  that 
what  had  passed  was  horrible ;  that  ho  knew  the  spirit  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  that  he  knew  tiiat  the  greatest  misfortunes  must 
follow  close  upon  the  scenes  of  that  evening.  Ho  begged  permission 
to  retire,  in  order  to  deliberate  ealmly,  whether  on  the  morrow  he 
should  emigrate  or  join  the  extreme  party  (the  c6te  gauche).  He 
made  np  hb  mind  to  the  latter  course,  and  never  again  appeared  in 
my  society.'* —Mimohra.  This  case  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  many 
sudden  political  conversions.  It  came  to  this  with  many  of  the 
deputies— Shall  we  fly  our  country  and  lose  our  all  ?  Shall  we  stay, 
preserve  our  honour  and  our  principles,  and  perish  ?  Or,  shall  we 
save  ourselvea  and  our  property,  or  our  means  of  obtaining  a  living, 
by  Joining  the  strongest  party  ? 

t  Marquis  de  Ferridres. 


matized  the  white  cockade,  which  led  to  a  fierce 
quarrel  with  an  old  chevalier  of  St.  Louis.  This 
said  draper-colonel,  who  subsequently  ran  the 
full  lengths  of  Jacobinism,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  active  of  accusers  and  terrorists,  published 
everywhere  the  most  provoking  accounts  of  these  two 
unhappy  festivals,  inventing  many  circumstances, 
and  monstrously  exaggerating  others.  The  feast 
in  the  theatre  was  held  on  the  Thursday :  by  Fri- 
day morning  early  everything  that  had  happened, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  was  known  in  Paris :  on 
Saturday  morning  came  the  news  of  the  d($jeuner — 
insults  upon  insults  not  to  be  borne — ^and  by 
Sunday  the  4th  of  October  all  Paris  was  up  in 
arms  against  white  cockades  and  black  cockades, 
and  every  knot  of  riband  that  was  not  the  true  tri- 
color. The  reported  insults  to  the  national  or 
patriot  cockdde — ce  m^pris  pour  des  signes  chkris 
— made,  most  of  all,  the  Paris  blood  boil.  Woe 
to  the  man  that  day  that  ventured  abroad  in 
any  unpopular  uniform,  or  with  any  cockade  but 
their  true  one.  One  such  daring  individual  was 
nearly  hanged  at  the  lanteme,  many  were  beaten. 
Lafayette  doubled  the  patroles ;  but  even  the  respec- 
iakiHHes  of  his  national  guard  now  looked  sullen 
and  savage,  as  if  events  had  occurred  that  called 
for  and  justified  fresh  insurrection.  The  madness 
of  the  mob  was  increased  by  the  non-arrival  of 
some  boats  that  descended  ^e  Seine  daily  with 
com  for  the  capital.  A  cry  was  raised  and  re- 
peated in  ten  thousand  places  at  once,  that  while 
the  aristocrats  were  faring  sumptuously,  and  giving 
profligately  extravagant  feasts  to  insult  liberty  and 
the  nation,  the  people,  who  were  the  nation,  were 
left  to  starve.  Cries  of  **  Bread !  Bread !  Give  us 
bread!"  had  been  mixed,  even  on  the  Saturday, 
with  cries  of  "  To  Versailles !  To  Versailles !  Let 
us  go  to  Versailles  and  get  bread  I  Let  us  grapple 
with  the  conspirators  before  we  are  quite  starved  !'* 
Among  the  many  republics  within  a  republic,  or 
anarchies  within  an  anarchy,  was  one  composed 
principally  of  the  market-women  of  Paris,  the 
Dames  de  la  Halle,  a  class  for  which  we  have  no 
representative  in  England,  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  being  the  fish-fags  of  Billingsgate.  These 
dames  had  been  distinguished  in  the  olden  time 
by  their  noisy  and  outrageous  loyalty ;  and  their 
proudest  boast  was  a  privilege  they  possessed  of 
presenting  to  the  king  at  some  festival  an  enormous 
bouquet  or  nosegay,  and  of  sending  up  deputations 
to  the  court  on  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin  or  other 
happy  event;  but  all  this  loyalty  was  now  an 
exploded  faith,  a  scorned  superstition ;  the  market- 
women  were  converts  to  the  new  philosophy,  and 
championesses  for  liberty  and  equality.  Thev  felt, 
too,  the  hardness  of  the  times,  and  believed  that 
their  trade  was  spoilt  and  their  stomachs  pinched 
by  the  horrible  machinations  of  the  queen  and  the 
aristocrats.  For  a  long  time  they  had  never 
alluded  to  the  queen  except  in  the  most  outrageous 
and  obscene  language.  They  had  also  been 
declaring  for  some  time  that  tiie  men  were  too 
slow  and  timid.    On  the  preceding  Saturday  even- 
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ing  a  woman  of  this  class  had  delivered  an  oration 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  of  the  ip^st  spirit-stirrins  or 
stomadb-stirring  description.  Other  females  had 
harangued  in  narrower  circles;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  agreed  aoiong  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber that  there  should  be  m  insurrection  of  women 
on  the  Monday.  The  scheme  offered  many  ad- 
vantages* Though  ^l^e  respe;ctabilities  of  the  na- 
tional guards  might  possibly  be  inclined  to  put 
down  poor  megi^.they  could  not  possibly  make  use 
of  their  arms  against  poor  women.  At  the  dawn 
of  Monday— a  cold  drizzling  October  morning — 
a  crowd  of  women  collected  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  whence  they  soon  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  pressing  every  female 
they  met  into  their  ranks,  and  forcing  them  to 
march,  shout,  and  shriek  with  them.  At  the  same 
moment  a  girl  belonging  to  the  Quartier  de  St. 
Eustache,  ran  into  a  guard-house  of  the  national 
guards,  seized  a  drum,  beat  it  through  the  streets, 
collected  all  the  poor  women  of  that  quarter,  and 
marched  away  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  women  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  Some 
of  them  took  their  brooms  and  mop-sticks  with 
them,  some  their  fire-ironS|  some  the  ropes  on 
which  they  dried  their  clothes,  to  make  halters  for 
aristocratic  necks.  Other  columns  soon  came  post- 
ing from  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  every  woman 
seen  stirring  at  that  early  hour,  the  poor  milliner 
going  to  her  daily  work,  the  old  devotee  going  to 
matins  in  her  parish  church,  the  housemaid  risen 
betimes,  was  forced  to  join  and  march.  It  was  a 
universal  press  of  women ;  and  all  these  columns 
concentrated  in  the  great  Place  de  Greye,  **  utter- 


ing cries  relative  to  the  dearth  of  grain."  ♦  Early 
as  they  were,  the  van  of  this  strange  army  foand  a 
male  mob  already  in  the  square,  endeavouring  to 
hang  a  baker.  The  baker  was  rescued  by  some  of 
the  national  guards,  and  his  executioners  coiled  up 
their  Topes  and  joined  the  women ;  and  presently 
greater  raobs  of  men,  many  of  them  armed  nith 
pikes,  or  with  their  pockets  filled  with  stones, 
formed  in  fhe  rear  of  the  women  and  pushed  them 
forward.  The  tocsin  was  now  sounding  from  every 
steeple,  and  in  every  quarter  the  drums  of  the 
national  guards  were  beating  to  arms.  A  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  or  mounted  national  guards  was 
charged  by  the  women  and  driven  back  as  far 
as  the  corner  of  Sheep-street  (la  Rtte  du  Mouion). 
The  demon 'possessed  rabble  then  returned  to  attack 
the  gates  of  the  Hdtel  de  Virile,  crying  "  Bread ! 
Bread!  We  will  speak  to  the  mayor!  We  will 
see  father  Bailly !  *'  All  the  infantry  of  the  national 
guards  that  were  on  the  spot  fti^rmed  in  order  of 
battle  in  front  of  the  gates,  levelling  their  bayonets 
and  beseeching  the  women  to  jkeep  off  them. 
There  were  two  or  three  cannonl  but  they  were 
not  loaded.  For  a  few  minutes  trae  women  halted ; 
but  then  the  men  in  the  rear,  throwing  stones 
over  their  heads  at  the  national  (guards,  pushed 
them  forward,  and  then  the  iLational  guards 
shouldered  arms,  separated  into  twA  wings,  and  left 
an  open  passage  between  them  up  to  the  unbarred 
gates  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  We  blelieve,  and  cir- 
cumstances justify  the  suspicion,  tAat  if  the  heart 
of  theie  civic  heroes  had  not  been  nbore  than  half 
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with  the  people,  or  if  they  had  not  been  awed  by 
the  great  multitude  of  pikemen  in  the  rear,  they 
-would  have  kept  their  ground,  even  though  they 
had  used  their  oayoneta  against  the  breasts  of  these 
ahe-deyils.     This  was  not  a  time  of  delicate  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  whole  story  of  the  revolution 
shows  the  hoUowness  of  the  vaunted  gallantry  of 
the  nation.     One  of  the  greatest  moving  principles 
of  it  was  a  rabid  hatred  and  spite  against  one  fair 
and  most  graceful  woman*— a  savage  fury  against 
the  queen,  which  astonished  and  disgusted  a  frank 
republican,  who  did  not  belong  to  a  people  making 
any  particular  pretension  to  gallantry  and  woman- 
devotedness,  but  whose  veins  were  filled  from  the 
milder  and  better  tempered  Anglo-Saxon  fount.* 
As  soon  as  these  national  guards  gave  way  the 
women  precipitated  themselves  into  the  building, 
and  soon  spread  themselves  over  every  part  of  the 
interior.     Some  of  them,  whose  manners  and  dress 
seemed  to  testify  that  they  were  not  of  the  very 
lowest  orders,  entered  into  the  different  bureaux  or 
offices  of  the  municipality,  and  engaged  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  clerks  who  had  been  roused  out 
of  their   beds   before  their  time:    others,   more 
ragged   and  plain-spoken,  demanded  bread  and 
arms  with  terrible  oaths,  saying  that  their  men 
were  not  bold  enough ;  and  they  seized  the  books 
and  papers,  and  swore  that  they  would  bum  them 
all,  as  they  were  the  work  of  the  members  of  the 
commune^  who  were  all  traitors  and  all  deserving 
of  the  lanteme,  and  Bailly  and  Lafayette  more  pro- 
per to  be  hanged  than  any  of  them.     Other  divi- 
sions of  these  female  stormers  tried  to  break  open 
the  naagazine  of  arms :  their  efforts  were  fruitless, 
but,  in  a  short  time  they  were  joined  by  some  of 
the  male  mob,  who  brought  crowbars,  axes,  ham- 
mers, and  who  presently  broke  open  those  doors, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred   muskets,    a   proportionate   number    of 
bayonets  and  swords,  and  two  small  cannon.    They 
next  broke  open  a  strong  room  which  contained 
the  weights  and  measures,*  and  three  sacks  of 
money.     Crying  out  for  the  mayor  and  the  heads 
of  the  commune  or  municipality,  the  women  rushed 
up  to  the  belfry  or  clock-house  that  surrounded 
the  lofty  edifice,  and  there  they  found,  seeking  to 
conceal  himself,  the  abb«^  Lefevre,  a  member  of 
the  commune,  an  enthusiastic  revolutionist  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  a  priest  braver  than 
artillerymen,  one  that  had  distributed  gunpowder 
in  the  H6tel  de  YiUe  amidst  drunken  men  with 

*  Goaveneur  Morrii.^His  generous  feeling  were  excitiNl  long 
fiefoiv  matten  had  reuhed  their  preMnt  height.  In  dewribing  the 
pmcMion  oftha  Staica  Oaueral  and  court  to  the  chuich  of  Notre 
Dane  on  the  4th  of  Mav.  he  sayi  in  hia  Diary- :  *'  I  cannot  help  feel- 
faig  the  mortMcationa  whidi  the  poor  queen  meets  with,  for  I  see  only 
the  wossan ;  and  it  seeaw  unmanly  to  treat  a  woman  with  ankind- 
ness."  And  afterwards  in  the  hall  of  the  Aaiembly.  when  the  king 
was  hitermpted  hi  reading  his  opening  speech  bykmd  aadjoyoas 
acelamations:— ''The  teaa  start  ftom  myeyea  iu  spite  of  myself. 
The  queen  weeps  or  seems  to  weep,  bat  not  one  voice  is  heard  to  wish 
her  welL  I  would  ceruinly  raise  mine  If  I  were  a  Frenchman ;  but 
I  have  no  right  to  express  a  sentiment,  and  fai  vain  solicit  those  who 
are  near  me  to  do  it/'  He  seems  to  bins  some  one  "  imbued  with 
the  milk  of  human  khidoess,  who  originated  a  fitint  Fne  la  Reim^* 
at  the.eml  of  thaeeremanias  of  that  day.  But  stnce  that  day  of  pro- 
mise or  of  extravagant  hopes,  the  public  mind  had  beoone  far  sore 
inflamed  UKalnat  the  unhappy  Bfarie  AnloiiMitte  1 


pipes  in  their  mouths  at  the  time  of  the  Bastille 
insurrection,  but  who  had  now  incurred  odium  and 
suspicion.    The  she-devils  gripped  the  abbe  by 
the  throat,  passed  a  rope  round  his  neck  and  then 
over  a  beam,  hoisted  him  up  and  left  him  hang- 
ing.    The  worldly  salvation  of  this  abbe  Lefevre 
is  accounted  for  in  two  ways— some  say  a  woman, 
or  two  women,  touched  by  compassion,  cut  the 
fatal  cord ;  others  say  that  the  rope  broke,  and  let 
tic  ablxJ  plumb  down  some  twenty  feet  or  more.* 
Certain  it  is  the  abb^  survived  his  hanging  or 
half-hanging  many  a  year,  living  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  to  publish  the 
complete  works  of  that  driest  and  most  dogmatizing 
philosophc  or  atheist,  Helvetius,  only  suffering  (as 
was  not  unnatural  after  such  half  apopleiy)  a  con- 
tinual shaking  in  the  head  and  limbs.     If  in  their 
first  fury  these  Dames  de  la  Halle  and  demireps 
had  found  astronomer  fiaHly  or  General  Lafayette, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  they  would  not 
have  tucked  them  up  in  the  same  manner.    But 
the  mayor  and  the  commandant-general  were  luckily 
at  their  own  houses.    Th^  officer  in  command  of 
the  national  guards,  who  had  served  under  La- 
fayette in  America,  knew  not  what  to  do,  except  to 
summon  his  general,  who  was  evidendy  very  slow 
in  coming  :  his  alarm  increased  upon  seeing  some 
of  the  furies  preparing  to  set  fire  to  an  enormous 
heap  of  papers,  which  must  have  ended  in  the 
burning  of  the  whole  edifice :  he  was  completely 
lost ;  but  Stanislas  Maillard,  a  dealer  in  skins,  a 
huissier  d  cheval^  or  riding  messenger,  and  one  of 
the  volunteers  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  stopped 
the  women,  put  out  their  lights,  and  told  them  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  go  at  once  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  that  he  would  be  their  leader.     This 
saved  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    Maillard  asked  for  or- 
ders from  the  superior  officer  of  the  national  guards, 
explaining  to  him  how  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  get  rid  of  these  she-devils.  The  officer 
would  not  take  it  upon  himself  to  order  a  march 
upon  Versailles  ;  but  he  told  the  huissier  it  chevai 
that  he  might  go  wherever  he  chose,  provided  only 
he  did  not  disturb  the  public  tranquilHty,     This 
was  delicate.     Maillard  thereupon  took  a  drum, 
went  out  into  the  Place  de  Grtve,  drumming  with 
all  his  might,  and   calling  upon  the  women  to 
follow  him  to  Versailles.     Horses  were  procured 
to  draw  the  cannons,   some   carts  and  coaches 
were  roughly  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the 
Dames  de  la  Halle  and  the  rest  of  that  strange 
army  followed  Maillard  and  his  drum.     He  led 
them  across  the  Louvre,  and  through  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  to  the  Champs  Elys^es,  where  a 
halt  was  called  to  wait  for  recruits.  These  recfuits 
were  not  all  of  the  softer  sex ;  for  when  the  petit- 
coat  column  was  put  again  in  motion,  there  was  a 
krge  body  of  armed  men  in  its  front,  and  all  the 
volunteers  of  the  Bastille  in  its  rear.     Some  non- 
sensical stories  are  told  about  a  speech  firom  the 

*  Another  story  is,  that  the  abbi  Lefovre  was  eat  down,  iu  a  sense- 
less sute.  by  men  who  kkked  him  aboat  on  the  leads  of  fhe  bnUd- 
Ing  nntil  he  neoverad  hto  senses,  and  then  poraitted  htan  to  ttnul 
home  as  best  he  oonld. 
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riding-messenger  Maillard»  telling  the  ladies  that 
they  ought  not  to  appear  in  arms,  hut  as  petitioners 
to  the  National  Assembly ;  and  about  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  the  ladies  deposed  their  mop- 
sticks  and  broomsticks,  their  fire-irons,  and  their 
other  weapons  in  the  Champs  ElystSes:  but  the 
women  appeared  all  armed  at  Versailles,  and  many 
of  them  during  this  halt  in  the  Champs  Elys^es 
were  furnished  with  weapons  more  formidable  than 
those  with  which  they  had  taken  the  field  at  the 
peep  of  day ;  for  they  hadjnow  some  rusty  muskets 
and  pistols,  pikes  and  cutlasses.     With  Maillard 
and  his  drum,  and  ten  other  drums  at  their  head, 
and  with  a  very  noted  woman  of  the  town  sitting 
astride  on  one  of  the  guns,  they  resumed  their 
march,  stopping  every  carriage    they  met,   and 
forcing  ladies  in  silk  shoes  to  descend  into  the 
muddy  road,  if  not  to  go  along  with  them.    It  was 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  this  most 
rabble  of  all  rabble  routs  got  free  of  the  Champs 
£ly8<^,  or  Elysian  Fidds—a  strange  name  for  the 
scenes  the  place  witnessed  then,  and  has  witnessed 
since.     About  the  same  time  Mayor  Bailly  in  his 
gilded  coach,  and  Lafayette  on  his  white  charger, 
got  to  the  H^tel  de  Yille,  wherein  the  cowed  muni- 
cipal authorities  had  begun  to  assemble  as  soon  as 
the  insurrection  of  women  had  disappeared.     Col- 
lected by  tocsin  and  drum,  most  of  the  bourgeois 
composing  the  national  guard  had  quitted  their 
warm  beds,  and  were  now  standing  under  arms  in 
the  Place  de  Gr^ve.    There  also  were  the  Centre 
Grenadiers,  the  redoubted  patriots  of  the  Gardes 
Francaises.  These  heroes  looked  more  than  usually 
truculent.     As  if  to  dissipate  their  ill  humour,  the 
•pectatOTB  and  some  of  the  authorities  from  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  hailed  them  with  cheers  and  ap- 
plauses.   **  It  is  not  your  applauses  that  we  want," 
cried  these  fierce  guardsmen ;  ''  the  nation  has 
been  insulted,  and  must  be  avenged  :  to  arms,  and 
follow  us!"     Lafayette,  afler  some  haianguing, 
and  capering  and  caracoling  on  his  white  charger, 
dismounted  and  went  into  the  Hotel  to  dictate 
dispatches  to  the  National  Assembly  and  to  the 
king.     But  he  was  not  long  left  quiet — the  Centre 
Grenadiers  were  presently  upon  him  with  a  de- 
putation, and  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  dicta- 
tion to  listen  to  theirs,  as  delivered  by  an  orator 
selected  from  their  own  body.     *^  My  general," 
said  the  spokesman,  **  we  are  deputed  by  the  sis 
companies  of  grenadiers.     We  do  not  think  you  a 
traitor,  but  we  think  the  government  betrays  you. 
It  is  time  this  should  finish.     We  cannot  turn  our 
arms  against  women  that  ask  us  for  bread.     The 
committee  of  subsistence  that  has  been  sitting  here 
is  guilty  of  malversation,  or  incapable  of  doing  the 
business  of  its  department ;  in  either  case  it  must 
be  changed.     The  peo])le  are  in  a  wretched  state, 
and  the  source  of  every  ill  is  at  Versailles.     We 
must  go  seek  the  king  and  bring  him  back  to  Paris. 
We  must  ejciermmaie  the  regiment  of  Flanders  and 
the  Gardes  du  Corps,  for  they  have  dared  to  trample 
under,  foot  Uie  national  codude.  If  the  king  is  too 
weak 'to  wear  the  crown,  let  him  resign  it.    We 


will  crown  his  son,  a  council  of  regency  shall  be 
named,  and  all  will  go  better."  La&yette  oflFered 
some  faint  remonstrances,  saying  that  they  then 
wished  to  make  war  against  the  king,  and  so  force 
him  to  quit  the  country.     "  My  general,"  said  the 

Grenadier  orator,  "  he  will  not  quit  us;  and,  if  he 
oes,  have  we  not  the  dauphin?"  The  com- 
mandant-general begged  the  grenadiers  to  think 
better  of  it;  but  they  persisted  in  saying  that  the 
people  were  very  miserable,  that  the  source  of  all 
the  mischief  was  at  Versailles,  and  that  to  Ver- 
sailles they  must  all  go,  national  guards,  and  general, 
and  all,  to  make  sure  of  the  king  and  bring  him 
into  Paris.  As  a  climax,  as  an  argument  admitting 
of  no  reply,  they  said  it  must  be  so,  for  that  was 
the  will  of  all  the  people.  Lafayette  went  back  to 
the  Place  de  Greve  and  made  aiiother  long  harangue 
to  the  Centre  Grenadiers,  reminding  them  of  their 
oaths  to  be  true  to  the  nation,  law,  and  king  ;  to 
which  the  grenadiers  replied  by  shouting  "  To 
Versailles!  to  Versailles!"  Mayor  Bailly  also 
came  forth  and  made  a  speech,  and  then  Lafayette 
tried  at  another ;  but  both  their  voices  were  drowned 
with  cries  of  "  Bread,  bread ! — ^let  us  on  to  Ver- 
sailles !"  and  with  shouts  louder  than  ever,  for  the 
national  guards  had  joined  in  them,  and  the  men 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  all  the  vagabonds 
of  Paris  that  had  not  taken  their  departure  with 
Stanislas  Maillard  aud  the  petticoat  army  were 
there  with  their  hoarse  voices,  and  with  pikes, 
clubs,  or  staves  in  their  hands.  Lafayette  and  his 
friends  always  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  did  all 
that  man  could  do  to  prevent  the  marching  of  these 
troops,  and  that  he  went  in  the  end  to  Versailles 
malgre  lui^  in  spite  of  himself.  Perhaps,  after  he 
had  permitted,  or  had  been  unable  to  prevent,  mat- 
ters going  thus  far,  il  fallait  marcher :  but  even 
this  is  doubtful,  for  he  kept  the  troops  in  Paris  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  aflenioon ;  and  during  that  time  he  must  have 
received  intelligence  which  was  calculated  to 
sharpen  his  spurs  for  the  Versailles  journey.  In 
fact,  we  doubt  whether  he  had  not  awaited  the 
arrival  of  that  news  to  make  up  his  mind  for  a 
decisive  step.  The  news  had  of  course  to  come 
from  the  National  Assembly.  The  king,  in  ac- 
cepting some  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution 
aud  the  declaration  of  rights,  had  endeavoured  to 
guard  himself  from  being  committed  to  a  complete 
resignation  of  the  sovereignty  by  sundry  qua- 
lifying remarks;  he  had  not  proceeded  to  pro- 
mulgate the  decrees  as  laws  completed  by  the 
royal  sanction;  and,  in  answer  to  a  second  de- 
mand, he  had  ventured  this  very  Monday  morning 
to  send  down  arguments  and  objections.*  The 
Assembly  wanted  the  king  to  assent  purement  et 
simplemenl — purely  and  simply — or  without  the 


•  The  pari  of  Uie  king's  mMBSe  or  Irttpr  vlneli  ^tv  fapedal 
offcnee  maM  tho  foUoving  ittngiaxh :— "  I  graat.  acmnliaf  to  vnar 
desiie,  ny  mctssiod  to  Uimc  artirlfs ;   but  oo  the  ponliTv  cwriittoa. 


vhich  I  min  nrrcr  depart  fron.  thai  by  the  sewnl  icMh  «r  yvnrde- 
UbecatioM  the rxccatiTe power  ihall  hare  iteeatiie  eflErct  m  tW  haada 
of  the  moaarch.'*  The  laaoastnaee  vas  eevtaialy  a«ele«.  tor  it  w*m 
iapoMble  that,  id  inerilaUe.  eoMtuft.  and  diied  rdliriw  vilk  om 
"^,  tl»  execBtiTe  power  itanid  bara  afccL 
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expression  of  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
acts ;  it  was  the  case  of  our  Charles  I.  and 
the  Petition  of  Rights  over  again ;  and  this  was 
the  business  they  were  especially  engaged  upon 
this  critical  Monday  morning.  [The  Maillard 
army  could  scarcely  be  counted  sufficient,  if  the 
Assembly  wanted  to  terrify  the  court ;  but  the 
terrible  Centre  Grenadiers,  the  entire  national 
guard  of  Paris,  and  the  men  of  the  faubourg, 
would  surely  be  enough  to  work  that  great 
end.]  At  an  early  hour  vehement  language 
had  be»i  used ;  and  Robespierre  had  delivered  an 
harangue  against  the  king  for  not  conforming 
instantly  to  the  law  of  the  Assembly  and  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  debate  was  going  on  con  furore^ 
when,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
Mirabeau  drew  near  to  Mounicr,  who  was  then 
president,  and  said,  ^'  Paris  is  marching  on  us ! 
Pretend  to  be  taken  ill,  run  over  to  the  palace, 
and  tell  the  king  to  accept  purely  and  simply." 
Mounier,  who  would  not  be  frightened,  who  dis- 
approved of  nearly  every  article  in  the  constitution, 
and  of  all  the  dangerous  generalities  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Rights,  who  had  been  bullied  in  the 
Assembly,  and  all  but  proscribed  by  the  Palais- 
Royal,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  Paris  is  marching  on  us ! 
So  much  the  better.  Let  them  come  and  kill  us 
all ; — ^but  a//,  you  understand ;  and  then  affairs  will 
go  on  all  the  better."*  "  This  is  a  fine  thing  to 
say,"  quoth  Mirabeau ;  who  then  returned  to  his 
place,  disappointed  at  not  having  terrified  the  pre- 
sident. There  was  then  a  long  pause  among  the 
great  chiefs  and  leaders,  as  if  they  expected  that 
the  king,  who  must  have  been  equally  well  in- 
formed of  the  approach  of  the  Maillard  petticoat 
army,  would  take  the  alarm,  and,  to  avert  the 
storm,  send  down  his  consent,  or  acceptation  pure 
et  simple.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  happened ;  and 
thereupon,  as  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  messengers 
were  sent  flying  to  Paris  to  order  or  recommend 
the  instant  marching  of  men.  It  might  be,  how- 
ever, that  this  recommendation  or  order  was  sent, 
not  so  much  to  Lafayette  as  to  those  who  were  at 
this  moment  Lafayette's  masters — the  soldiers  of 
the  ex-Crardes  Fran9aises,  and  the  hottest  of  the 
national  guards  of  Paris.  And  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  if  Lafayette  had  now  really  and  sincerely  de- 
sired to  prevent  the  lawless  march,  he  could  not 
have  done  it,  nor  even  have  avoided  joining  it, 
unless  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  throw  away 
his  life.  Yet  still  his  show  of  reluctance,  so  oppo- 
site to  his  known  desire  not  only  of  obtaining  the 
king's  unconditional  consent,  but  also  of  having 
him  a  prisoner  constantly  under  his  own  eye  in 
Paris,  may  have  been  all  feigned,  and  his  fine 
phrases  about  law,  the  sanctity  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence, and  the  rest,  may  very  well  have  been 
intended  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  to  keep  yrom 
himself  the  sole  responsibility  of  an  act  which  would 
surely  attract  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  The 
man  was  always  thinking  of  his  celebrity,  and 

*  **  Parti  tnarehg  twr  fuwi  f    Taxt  wdent,    lit  n'ont  gu'J  tver  tout ;— 
maiM  Um,  eiite»dex  twvs— et  la  qffiM'a  fubHqtin  en  trait  mietur,*' 
VOL.   II. 


seeking  to  Grandisonize  his  revolutionism.     His 
anxiety   to  avoid  the  responsibility  was  demon- 
strated in  a  most  paltry  manner,  for  he  asked  and 
obtained  a  sanction  from  the  commune  of  Paris, 
who  had  no  more  faculty  or  right  to  order  such  a 
military  movement  than  he  possessed  himself:  in- 
deed they  had  infinitely  less,  for  he  was  command- 
ant-general of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  and— 
however  forced,  however  unfairly  obtained,  however 
irregular  his  appointment —  the  king  had  recognised 
him  in  that  character.     Towards  three  o'clock, 
when  there  had  been  plenty  of  time  for  the  arrival 
of  estafettes  from  Versailles,  the  centre  grenadiers 
began  shouting  afresh,  '*  AUons,  let  us  go !"  Lafay- 
ette turned  the  head  of  his  white  charger;  but  not 
in  the  direction  of  Versailles.     "  Morhleu^  mon 
gkneral  /"  cried  the  grenadiers,  closing  their  ranks 
upon  him,  "you  will  not  leave  us,  you  must  remain 
with  us !"      At  the  same  time  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  men,  with  their  pikes  in  their  hands,  inti- 
mated pretty  plainly  that  they  would  hang  him  to 
the  lamp-post  if  he  attempted  to  desert  the  people. 
Pale,  if  not  trembling,  he  then  dispatched  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  Mayor  Bailly  and  the  municipals,  who 
were  shaking  within  the  H^tel  de  Ville,  to  ask  if  they 
would  petynit  his  marching?*    Presently  a  written 
paper  was  handed  to  him  over  the  heads  of  that 
tierce  and  armed  multitude  : — ^it  was  not  merely  a 
permission,  but  an  order^  to  march.     "  And  there- 
upon," says  Lafayette  himself,  "  I  instantly  per- 
ceived that,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence  of 
this  double  movement,  the  public  safety  required 
that  I  should  take  part  in  it,  and,  afler  being  joined 
by  two  commissioners  appointed  by  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  I  hastily  provided  for  the  patroles  of  Paris, 
and  took  the  road  to  Versailles,  at  the  head  of  seve- 
ral battalions."t  These  battalions  of  national  guards 
were  30,000  strong,  and  the  rabblement  that  fol- 
lowed made  up  an  equal  number.     They  dragged 
artillery  and  ammunition  with  them,  but,  as  if  to 
keep  up  the  ill- humour  and  desperation  of  hunger, 
no  efforts  were  made  to  procure  provisions  for  these 
60,000  mouths.     It  was  about  three  o'clock  when 
they  filed  off,  in  the  most  disorderly  manner,  and 
with  Lafayette  on  his  white  horse  in  the  midst  of 
them,  more  like  a  prisoner  than  a  commanding 
officer.     Nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  they  be- 
gan their  march,  the  army  of  women  had  finished 
theirs,  and  had  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  National 
Assembly.   The  deputies  there  had  just  decided  by 
a  majority  of  votes  that  their  president  should  go  to 
the  king,  and  demand,  without  any  further  delay, 
the  acceptation  pure  et  simple,    Mounier,  in  execu- 
tion of  the  unpalatable  mission,  had  left  the  chair, 
and  was  walking  to  the  door,  when  the  shouts  and 
shrieks  of  shrill  voices  were  heard,  and  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Assembly  was  announced.     It  was  the 
dealer  in  skins  and  riding  messenger,  Maillard, 
who,  with  little  ceremony,  entered  the  hall  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  draggle-tailed  mud-covered  women. 
All  the  women  wanted  to  enter  with  their  pikes  and 

*  Hirt.  de  la  Revolution,  par  Denx  Amis  de  la  Libert^, 
f  Memoirs  and  Correspondence. 
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broom-Bticks,  and  had,  with  great  difficulty,  been 
prevented  from  inundating  the  hall.  Advancing 
to  the  table,  Maillard,  who,  no  doubt,  had  practised 
in  the  faubourgs  or  in  the  Palais  Royal,  put  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  an  orator,  and  delivered  a 
speech.  The  logic  of  it  was  as  straight  and  aa 
simple  as  any  definition  from  the  abb^  Si^yes,  but 
far  more  powerful.  "  The  people,"  said  he,  "  have 
had  no  bread  these  three  days :  they  are  desperate ; 
their  arm  is  raised  to  strike ;  we  demand  permission 
to  ransack  the  houses  suspected  of  concealing  flour. 
This  Assembly  ought  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood ;  but  the  Assembly  itself  contains  men  that 
are  enemies  to  the  people,  that  are  the  causes  of 
this  famine.  Wicked  men  have  been  giving  money 
and  bank-notes  to  the  millers  to  prevent  their  grind- 
ing com.  The  people  have  proofs  of  these  facts ; 
they  know  the  names  of  these  enemies.  We  wish 
not  to  name  them,  because  we  would  not  pass  for 

informers,  and '*    Here  the  man  of 

skins  was  interrupted  by  President  Mounier,  who 
begged  to  know   if  he  was  sure  of  all  that  he 
was  saying?   "Yes,  yes,"  said  Maillard  and  his 
adjuncts  in  the  dirty  petticoats,  "  Yes,  we  are 
sure  of  it  all."     Many  deputy  voices  called  upon 
him  to  name — ^to  name  these  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  Maillard  still  excused  himself  by  pro- 
testing his  unwillingness  to  appear  as  a  public 
informer.  Then  changing  his  subject,  he  continued, 
"We  demand  the  dismissal  of  this  regiment  of 
Flanders,  and  full  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered 
to  the  national  cockade.    We  will  force  all  the 
world  to  wear  the    tri-color  and  be  citizens!" 
Here  the  president  reminded  the  man  of  skins  and 
messages  of  the  dignity  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  of  the  respect  due  to  it,  telling  him,  moreover, 
that  men's  wills  were  not  to  be  forced — ^that  some 
might  choose  to  wear  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  and 
some  not.  "  Well,"  rejomed  M  aillard,  who  was  cer- 
tainly qualified  to  figure  as  a  debater  in  that  assem- 
bly, "  you  may  say  what  you  please,  but  we  are  M 
brothers,  and  equals,  and  citizens  ;  and,  if  there  Is 
a  man  in  this  National  Assembly  that  says  the  con- 
trary, and  thinks  himself  not  honoured  by  being 
called  a  brother  and  citizen,  why,  he  ought  to  be 
drummed  out  of  it "    At  this  culmi- 
nating point,  at  this  frank  and  clear  enunciation  of 
the  liberty  and  equality  contained  in  the  Rights  of 
Man,  there  was  general  acclamation,  and  the  Dames 
de  la  Halle  and  other  women  who  had  followed 
this  orator  and  his  drum  from  Paris,  and  who  had 
found  room  and  shelter  in  the  galleries  from  the 
pelting  of  the  rain,  joined  in  the  universal  shout  of 
'*  Yes,  we  arc  all  equals ;  we  are  all  citizens !"  This 
enthusiasm,  these  far-resounding  cries,  were  too 
much  for  the  women  who  had  not  been  able  to  find 
room  in  the  'galleries,  and  who  were  standing  out- 
side in  the  rain,  after  promising  the  doorkeepers 
and  militiamen  of  Versailles  that  they  would  be 
auiet :  a  rush  was  made,  and  in  came  some  hun- 
dreds of  them,  tumbling  over  one  another,  and 
taking  their  seats  as  fast  as  they  could  among  the 
honourable  members  or  deputies  of  the  Assembly, 


right  and  left,  squatting  themselves  on  the  benches 
without  any  heed  to  c6t($  droit  or  edi^  gauche. 
And  Maillard,  the  general  of  them  all,  took  from 
his  pocket  a  white  cockade,  tore  it  to  pieces,  end 
stamped  upon  the  bits  in  the  midst  of  fresh  accl»- 
mations,  wherein  the  voices  of  the  deputies  end  ell 
the  men  were  smothered  and  made  indistinct  by 
the  shrill  tones  of  the  Parisiennes  or  Paris  ladies. 
After  some  more  acting  of  the  same  kind,  end 
some  denunciations  on  the  part  of  the  mob,  wharein 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  named  aa  one  that  had 
paid  money  to  keep  the  millers  from  their  work. 
President  Mounier  was  ordered  to  proceed  on  his 
interrupted  mission  to  the  palace,  to  demand  the 
king's  assent  pure  el  simple  :*  a  vice-president  look 
the  chair  for  nim,  and  Maillard  engaged  to  keep 
the  women  in  order— -at  least  in  as  much  order  as 
circumstances  would  permit  At  about  four  o'clodc 
the  president  began  his  short  but  very  troublesome 
journey.    As  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  threshold, 
thousands  of  the  women  insisted  upon  following 
him  to  his  audience  with  the  king.     After  some 
haranguing  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  deputation 
of  six  of  the  Parisiennes ;  but  when  he  walked  on 
he  was  followed,  by  a  great  many  more.      Not 
knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  alarmed,  the 
household  troops  had  sounded  boot  and  saddle,  and 
were  drawn  up  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
palace,  a  few  of  them,  now  and  then,  cantering  from 
their  lines  to  disperse  the  crowds  of  women  that 
were  shrieking  *' Bread!   bread!    Let  us  speak 
with  the  king."     It  may  be  questioned  whether, 
from  the  beginning  of  time  or  of  such  institutions, 
the  president  of  a  body  of  national  representatives 
was  ever  found  in  such  strange  plight     Mou- 
nier has  told  his  own  story : — "  I  was  on  foot," 
says  he,  **  in  the  mud,  and  under  a  violent  shower 

of  rain The  Paris  women  formed  divers 

troops,  being  intermixed  with  a  certain  number  of 
men,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  rags,  with  fe- 
rocious looks,  threatening  gestures,  uttering  fright- 
ful bowlings.  These  men  were  armed  with  mus- 
kets, or  old  pikes,  hatchets,  loaded  clubs,  or  long 
staves,  having  at  the  end  sword-blades  or  knives. 

A  party  of  these  men  drew  round  me  to 

serve  as  an  escort  to  the  deputation.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  palace  our  numerous  and  wild-look- 
ing procession  was  taken  for  a  desperate  mob. 
Some  of  the  Gardes-du-Corps  pricked  their  horses 
and  galloped  among  us,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 

disperse  in  the  mud We  rallied  again, 

men  and  women,  and  advanced  towards  the  cha- 
teau. There  we  found  drawn  up  a  detachment  of 
dragoons  and  the  rest  of  the  Gardes^du-Corps,  and 
I  succeeded  in  making  myself  known.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  whole  mob  was  prevented 
from  following  me  into  the  palace.  As  it  was,  in- 
stead of  a  deputation  of  six,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  introduce  twelve  women  to  the  king."  With  this 
strange  tail  of  draggle-tails  the  president  of  the 

•  «•  Theylud  the  tile  oowardiM  Cia  laeUU)  to  praflt  by  (hi*  toonMt 
of  diiorder  to  demand  from  the  king  a  tall  and  fraok  aatent  (to  Uie 
Declaration  of  the  RighU  of  Man),  as  if  hii  rtAuia  had  baeo  OM  of 
the  caueei  of  the  lnittrTCCtk».*'-*i'iMioiit. 
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National  ABsembly  wai  admitted  to  the  audience- 
chamber.  There  was  little  in  the  perion  of  Louia 
that  waa  majeatic  or  impoaing  in  any  way — and  thia, 
with  auch  a  people,  waa  one  of  hia  greateat  miafor- 
tanea-^ut  atill  he  waa  a  king,  and  the  women,  lately 
ao  daring  and  riotoua,  became  abaahed  and  mute. 
They  appointed  one  of  their  number,  Louiaon  Cha- 
bry,  a  young  woman  of  aeventeen  or  eighteen  yeara, 
by  profeaaion  a  maker  of  waz-dolla,  to  be  their  ora« 
treaa;  but  poor  Louiaon,  though  better  educated 
than  the  reat,  and  auppoeed  to  have  a  greater  com* 
raand  of  worda  fitting  polite  eara,  found,  when  ahe 
tried  to  apeak,  that  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
her  mouth :  all  that  ahe  could  utter  waa  the  roono- 
ayllable  *^  Bread;"  and  ahe  would  have  fallen 
fainting  to  the  ground  if  the  king  himaelf  had  not 
caught  her  in  hia  anna.  Her  companiona  then  fell 
on  Sieir  kneea  and  kiaaed  the  royid  hand ;  and,  aa 
aoon  aa  Louia  had  aasured  them  that  he  had  given 
hia  ordera  for  collecting  grain,  and  that  he  hoped 
Paria  would  aoou  have  bread  enough,  they  quitted 
hia  preaence  and  went  out  to  their  companiona, 
bleaaing  him  and  all  of  hia  houae,  and  proteating 
there  never  waa  ao  good  and  affable  a  king.  Un- 
lucky enthuaiaata!  The  woman  mob  had  no  truat 
in  their  asaurancea,  or  in  the  king'a  good  faith ; 
they  were  accuaed  of  haying  yielded  to  the  aeduc- 
tiona  of  the  ariatocrata,  of  having  brought  liea  in- 
atead  of  bread  out  of  the  palace ;  and  they  clutched 
the  poor  maker  of  wax^dolla,  and  would  have  hanged 
her  at  the  neareat  lamp-poat,  if  aome  Gardea-du- 
Corpa  had  not  galloped  in  among  them  and  dia- 
persed  them  shrieking.  At  this  noise  and  running 
the  main  body  of  the  women  advanced  to  another 
gate  in  the  strong  iron  railing  which  enclosed  the 
palace  and  its  paved  court-yards :  they  were  guided 
and  directed  by  one  Brunout,  an  artiaan  of  Paria, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.  This  hero,  advancing  too  fast  for  female 
valour,  got  separated  from  the  women,  and  waa 
pursued  by  two  or  three  of  the  mounted  Gardea-du'* 
Corps,  who  came  up  with  him  in  spite  of  his 
dodging,  and  atruck  him  with  the  flata  of  their 
swords.  The  fellow  set  up  a  terrible  cry  that  they 
were  going  to  murder  him  (  and  called  upon  the 
national  guards  of  Yersaillea,  who  had  now  drawn 
out  under  the  command  of  draper  Lecointre,  to 
assist  and  save  him.  Poaaibly  this  mancauvre  had 
been  concerted ;  for  on  the  instant  one  of  thoae 
national  guarda  discharged  hia  musket  and  broke 
the  arm  of  M.  de  Savoni^res,  one  of  the  Gardea-du- 
Corps,  who  were  bastins  the  Baatille  hero  with 
plats  de  sabre.  Then  followed  a  cry  all  along  the 
scattered  line  of  women  and  men,  the  greater  num* 
ber  of  whom  were  too  far  off  to  see  or  to  have  any 
accurate  notion  of  what  wu  passing,  that  the 
Gardes-du-Corps  were  charging  and  butohering 
the  people ;  and  the  Versaulea  national  guarda, 
though  they  must  have  had  a  better  notion  of  the 
real  state  of  the  caae,  opened  their  ranks,  in  order 
to  show  the  mouths  of  two  cannons,  pointed,  not 
against  the  mob,  but  against  the  Gardes -du*Corps 
and  the  palace.     With  such  a  good  front  the  Mail- 


lard  army  became  very  bold,  and,  while  the  women 
pelted  the  Gardes-du«Corp8  with  stones  in  front, 
aome  of  the  men  tried  to  get  upon  their  flank,  in 
order  to  harass  them  with  their  pikes.  These  body- 
guarda  had  strict  orders  not  to  fire;  but  there 
never  yet  waa  a  French  regiment  with  sufficient 
coolneaa  of  blood  to  stand  a  pelting,  and  not  use 
their  arma.  Besides,  these  were  all  high-bred 
gentlemen,  with  an  habitual  scorn  for  the  rascal 
people;  and  now  not  only  were  the  women  throw- 
ing stones,  but  the  men  who  had  musketa  were  firing 
upon  them,  and  two  more  of  their  regiment  were 
wounded  and  one  of  their  lu^rses  was  killed.  They 
were  preparing  to  use  their  musketoons  when  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  dispatched  expreasly  by  the 
king,  called  them  off,  and  ordered  them  to  retire 
to  the  back  of  the  palace.  As  the  Gardea^du- 
Corps  filed  off,  their  recent  guests,  the  Versailles 
national  guards,  fired  upon  them;  they  replied 
with  a  musketoon  or  two,  but  presently  disap- 
peared, leaving  the  militia  and  the  mob  in  all  the 
pride  of  victory.  The  women  now  propoaed  taking 
the  palace  by  atorm:  three  pieces  of  artillery, 
crammed  to  the  very  mouth  with  grape-ahot,  were 
pointed  towards  the  edifice;  aeveral  times  the 
matches  were  applied,  but  the  powder  had  got 
wetted  and  spoiled  by  the  unceaaing  rain,  the  guns 
would  not  go  off,  and,  moreover,  some  voices  were 
heard  to  say,  *'Stop,  it  ia  not  yet  time!"  Long 
before  thia  the  women  of  the  town,  who  formed  no 
inconsiderable  a  division  of  the  Maillard  army,  had 
got  among  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders, 
and  obtained  their  promise  and  vow  that  they  would 
not  oppose  the  people.  It  was  now  dark  night, 
and  the  mob  that  had  started  fasting  from  Paris 
were  almost  famishing.  Some  of  them  got  the 
Garde-du-Corpa'  dead  horse,  flayed  it,  cut  it  up, 
roaated  it  or  warmed  it  through  over  a  fire  made 
out  of  some  park*palings,  and  ate  it  with  keen 
relish :  but  what  was  one  dead  horse  among  so 
many  thousands  F  Draper  Lecointre  promised  to 
get  bread  for  some  of  them  from  the  Versailles  mu- 
nicipality ;  but  the  municipality  had  no  bread  to 
give,  or  did  not  choose  to  give  it.  The  women, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  returned  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
hall  of  the  National  Aasembly,  or  food  in  other 
placea ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  St.  Antoine  men, 
and  nearly  all  the  Yersaillea  national  guard,  re- 
mained out  in  the  rain,  watching  every  gate  and 
court-yard,  every  door  and  window  of  the  immense 
palace,  and  preventing  all  ingress  or  egress.  Twice 
or  thrice  some  carriaoea  attempted  to  get  out  at  a  side 
gate,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  the  militia  and 
the  mob.  The  coachea  were  empty— these  were 
only  experiments  made  to  aacertain  the  possibility 
of  the  royal  family  escaping.  The  only  chance  of 
escape  would  have  be^n  to  have  made  a  charge 
earlier  in  the  evening  with  all  the  body-guards ; 
but  the  king  had  hesitated  until  it  was  too  late, 
and  he  atill  kept  hesitating  and  debating  with  his 
council,  who  appear  all  to  have  been  as  incapable 
aa  himself  of  forming  any  bold  resolution — of 
making  up  their  minda  for  anything.    The  only 
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person  in  the  palace  that  felt  like  a  man  and 
that  would  have  acted  like  a  man  was  the  fair 
queen.    That  afternoon  Marie  Antoinette  had  been 
walking,  absolutely  alone,  in  her  favourite  gardens 
of  Trianon,  which  she  perambulated  for  the  last 
time  in  her  life.     She  was  there  seated  in  a  grotto, 
buried  in  painful  reflections,  when  she  received  a 
note  from  the  minister  Saint-Priest,  imploring  her 
to  hasten  back  to  Versailles.     At  the  same  time 
a  messenger  was  dispatched  in  search  of  the  king, 
who  was  shooting  at  Meudon,  and  his  majesty  re- 
turned on  horseback  so  slowly,  that  he  and  Mail- 
lard's  woman-mob  arrived  at  the  palace  almost  at 
the  same  moment.     At  that  time  escape  would 
have  been  easy ;  but  the  king  knew  not  what  to 
do,  and  the  courtiers  knew  not  what  to  tell  him  to 
do.*     All  that  was  done  for  hours,  when  minutes 
were  precious,   as  every  minute  brought  nearer 
Lafayette  and  his  host,  was  to  send  out  some  con- 
ciliatory messages  to  the  Versailles  militia  and  the 
faubourg  ruffians,  to  assure  them,  for  example,  that 
every  effort  and  sacrifice  would  be  made  to  procure 
corn,  and  that  on  the  morrow  morning  the  gardes- 
du  corps  would  all  mount  the  tri-coloured  cockade, 
and  take  the  oath  to  the  nation ;  but  these  words 
made  so  little  impression  that,  whenever  one  of 
that  body-guard  ventured  to  cross  a  court  or  to 
show  himself  at  a  window,  dozens  of  shots  were 
fired  at  him.     President  Mounier,  waiting  all  this 
while  in  au   ante-chamber  of  the   council-room, 
grew  impatient,  and  gave  the  king  to  understand 

*  Madame  Campui. 


that  he  would  wait  no  longer.  At  last,  as  the 
ch&teau  clocks  were  striking  ten,  the  king  gave  in 
writing  the  acceptance,  pure  and  simple,  to  the 
articles  of  the  constitution  which  had  been  pre- 
sented, and  to  the  Rights  of  Man :  he  had  heard 
from  the  shouting  multitude  that  beleaguered  him 
doleful  and  still  more  doleful  tidings  that  La- 
fayette, the  terrible  centre  grenadiers,  the  national 
guards  of  Paris,  were  coming.  Mounier,  vexed  at 
the  king,  at  himself,  and  at  everybody  and  every- 
thing else,  heavy-hearted,  and  already  devising 
reasons  to  show  how  revolutions  might  be  made 
and  thrown  away  without  securing  liberty,  went 
back,  through  the  raw,  uncomfortable  night,  to  the 
Salle  de  Menus  Plaisirs.  Well  might  he  despair 
and  curse  himself  at  the  spectacle  which  met  him 
within  those  walls!  The  deputies,  pushed  from 
their  stools  by  the  reeking  mob,  tired  of  waiting 
his  return  from  the  palace,  fsiintiog  for  want  of 
their  dinners,  and  no  doubt  eager  to  see,  and  many 
of  them  to  direct,  the  glorious  work  that  was  doii^ 
out-of-doors,  had  vacated  the  hall,  apparently  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  adjournment,  some  two  or 
three  hours  before ;  and  the  body  of  the  hall  was 
now  crowded  and  crammed  by  the  Paris  women, 
who  were  amusing  themselves  with  a  debate,  in 
imitation  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  they  had 
seen  there  in  the  afternoon.  A  dame  de  la  Halle, 
of  the  largest  size,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
president's  chair,  and  had  before  her  the  pre- 
sident's hand-bell,  which  she  rang  from  time  to 
time  to  restore  order,  just  as  she  had  seen  Mounier 
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and  the  vice-president  do.  A  petticoat  orator  was 
at  the  tribune,  or  speaking-place,  haranguing  with 
all  her  lungs,  and  when  she  uttered  anything  very 
strong  there  was  lively  emotion  and  loud  applause. 
There  had,  it  appears,  been  a  regular  debate,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  speeches  were  not  reported.  The 
political  philosophy  must,  we  should  think,  have 
been  but  little  inferior  to  that  usually  heard  in  the 
Assembly,  and  in  one  capital  respect  the  eloquence 
must  have  been  superior  and  more  genuine,  for  the 
market-women's  speeches  were  impromptu,  and 
not  read  from  a  manuscript  like  the  orations  of  the 
deputies.  The  seats  of  those  honourable  men  and 
immortal  regenerators  were  occupied  by  women 
that  were  shouting,  singing,  and  drinking,  and  the 
galleries  were  filled  with  men  and  women  doing 
the  same  things.  The  sight,  the  horrible  profana- 
tion, made  Mounier  almost  swoon;  but  he  col- 
lected his  strength  and  a  drummer  or  two  belong- 
ing to  the  national  guards;  and  the  absent  and 
scattered  deputies  were  summoned  to  renew  the 
session  by  beat  of  drum— a  very  characteristic  and 
proper  mode  of  convening  such  legislators.^  Be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  a  house  was  col- 
lected, and,  the  she-president  having  been  made, 
not  without  difficulty,  to  vacate  her  seat,  Mounier 
announced  to  the  deputies,  and  to  the  rabble  rout 
who  continued  sitting  with  them,  the  acceptance, 
pure  and  simple,  which  he  had  got  in  writing  from 
the  king.  The  ladies  set  up  a  loud  shout,  but  their 
joy  was  damped  by  some  political  sceptics  among 
them,  who  asked  what  the  better  they  should  bi 
for  all  that  ? — ^whether  that  would  give  them  bread  ? 
Mounier,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  told  them 
that  bread  should  be  cheaper  and  better  and  more 
abundant,  and  that  orders  had  been  sent  by  the 
king  to  facilitate  "  the  circulation  of  grain."  In 
fact,  riding-messenger  Maillard,  with  some  of  his 
women,  had  been  sent  back  to  Paris  with  some 
useless  paper  of  this  sort,  in  one  of  the  carriages 
belonging  to  his  majesty.  As  a  great  army  was 
coming,  it  behoved  the  deputies  to  be  found  at  their 
posts,  like  the  senators  of  ancient  Rome — but  they 
knew  very  well  that  to  them  Lafayette  would  be  no 
Brennus.  They  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  began  or  renewed  a  discussion  on  the  new 
penal  code.  This  soon  wearied  both  men  and 
women,  and  some  of  the  mob  said,  with  an  inte- 
resting naXvet^,  "  What  is  the  use  of  penal  code  ? 
The  thing  we  want  is  bread !  Leave  off  this  fine 
talking  and  get  us  bread!"  Mirabeau  mounted 
the  tribune,  showed  the  mob  his  wild-boar  head, 
and  called  them  to  order.  So  great  was  his  mob 
popularity  that  he  was  admired,  and  even  ap- 
plauded, in  the  very  act  of  scolding  and  reproach- 
ing them.  But  the  mob  was  not  a  whit  the  quieter, 
and  they  continued  their  tapage  until  they  thought 
there  was  other  work  for  them  to  do  out  of  doors. 
The  picture  of  this  extraordinary  session  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  left  incomplete,  it  explains  so 
much  of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
history  of  this  revolution.  "  I  was  in  one  of  the 
gallerieB,"   says   Dumont,   "  where  there  was  a 


poissarde  (Bshwoman)  who  exercised  a  superior 
authority,  directing  the  tongues  and  motions  of 
about  a  hundred  other  women  and  girls,  who 
waited  for  her  orders  when  they  were  to  scream 
and  when  to  be  silent.  She  called  out  familiarly 
to  the  deputies  below — *  Who  is  that  talking  down 
there  ?  Make  that  babbler  hold  his  tongue !  That 
is  not  the  question ;  the  question  is  bread !  Make 
our  gossip  Mirabeau  speak ;  we  like  to  hear  him !' 
&c."  And  yet  many  of  these  honourable  deputies 
of  this  National  Assembly  had  afterwards  the 
brazen  ness  to  say — ^to  write — ^to  print — that  they 
had  maintained  the  dignity  of  a  representative 
national  body,  and  that  it  was  their  successors  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  and  in  the  National  Con- 
vention that  threw  this  dignity  in  the  dirt  at  the 
feet  of  the  mob !  But  now,  a  little  after  midnight, 
the  roll  of  drums  was  heard  from  the  Avenue  de 
Versailles,  and  the  people  ran  out,  and  an  aide-de- 
camp from  Lafayette  came  in  and  announced  to 
the  Assembly  the  arrival  of  his  general  with  his 
Paris  army,  which  had  been  some  eight  or  nine 
hours  in  marching  four  and  a  half  French  leagues; 
for  there  had  been  a  deal  of  haranguing  and  speech- 
making  on  the  road,  the  road  was  very  muddy,  the 
civic  heroes  were  not  yet  well  trained  to  marching, 
and  they  had  had,  besides,  to  get  their  dmners  on 
the  way.*  Almost  at  the  same  moment  with  the 
aide-de-camp  there  entered  a  messenger  from  the 
court  to  beg  Mounier  to  return  thither  with  a 
fresh  deputation.  The  bewildered  president  re- 
plied that  he  would  come ;  and  then  sent  to  in- 
form Lafayette,  who,  he  at  least  believed,  had 
only  come,  or  had  come  chiefly,  to  enforce  that 
measure,  that  the  king  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  the  acceptance  pure  and  simple.  La- 
fayette came  with  an  advanced  column  to  the  door 
of  the  Assembly,  and  gave  in  his  own  answer, 
which  consisted  cl^iefly  of  assurances  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  his  army,  that  he 
had  just  made  it  take  again  the  oath  to  be  true 
to  nation,  law,  and  king,  that  it  was  orderly,  &c. 
This  new  oath  it  appears  had  been  administered 
to  the  men  en  masse  in  the  Avenue  de  Versailles, 
close  to  the  palace,  against  which  the  guns  of  the 
mob  were  still  pointed.  The  value  of  such  an 
oath,  by  acclamation  and  the  holding  up  of  hands, 
will  be  understood.  From  the  Assembly  Lafayette 
proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  he  obtained  imme- 
diate admission,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of 
opposing  him.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  two 
Paris  commissioners  named  in  the  Hotel- de-Ville. 
As  he  was  crossing  one  of  those  gilded  halls,  a 
silly  courtier,  who  could  have  known  but  little  of 
the  history  and  character  of  the  ''magnanimous 
usurper,"  muttered,  "  There  goes  Cromwell !"  To 

*  Lafayette,  in  one  of  hb  own  aoeounts  of  this  maieh,  aay»— **  La- 
fayette, Ibiefore  arriving  at  Venaillea.  hailed  fSor  lonie  time  with  his 
cotumn  on  the  bridge  of  Sevres ;  but,  that  Rui)icon  once  passed,  he 
.ordered  the  troops  to  posh  through  any  obstacle  they  might  meet : 
but  they  met  none.  The  regiment  of  Flanders,  the  fffieen  at  lean  (?L 
sent  to  demand  his  orders,  and  received  the  order  to  remaui 
quiet  ill  their  barracks.'*— Ptrrt  BelatUm  qfthe  SvenU  of  the  hth  and 
6th  of  October,  i»  Memoir$,  Corretpondenee,  tfc.,  jmbiished  btf  his 
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which,  according  to  hit  own  narrttion,  La&yttte 
sillily  replied,  '*  Cromwell  would  not  ha?e  entered 
here  alone."*    Alonet  forsooth;  why  he  had  all 
Parii  at  his  hack !     It  was  the  king  and  his  family 
that  were  alone— alone  in  the  midst  of  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  cut-throats,  and  with  only  a  few 
companies  of  Swiss  guards  to  stand  by  Uiem  ;  for 
nearly  all  the  gardes-du-corps  had  been  sent  off  to 
Rambouillet.    He  assures  us,  however,  that  the 
princesses  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  court,  both 
male  and  female,  received  him  as  a  deliverer, 
knowing  that  he  alone  had  power  to  restrain  the 
fierce  populace.    Being  admitted  into  the  royal 
presence,  he  declared,  in  his  highflying  way,  "That 
the  king  had  no  more  faithful  subject  than  he ;  that 
he  was  come  to  offer  his  head  for  the  safety  of  his 
majesty's."    And  when  he  had  done  haranguing 
^it  must  have  been  with  a  hoarse  voice,  for,  accord- 
mg  to   his  own  showing,  he  had  been  speech- 
making  all  day  long),  the  two  municipal  commis- 
sioners intimated  to  the  king  the  wishes  of  his 
;ood  people  of  Paris.    They  were— 1.  That  the 
lonour  of  guarding  his  sacred  person  should  be 
conferred  on  the  national  guards  and  the  centre 
grmadierst  who,  as  Gardes  Fran^aises,  had  had 
that  honour  before :  2.  That  corn  and  provisions 
should  be  gotten,  if  posaible :  3.  That  the  prisons 
of  Paris,  all  crowded  with  political  delinquents, 
should  be  emptied  by  prompt  trials :  4.  That  it 
should  please  his   majesty  to  come  and  reside 
among  his  faithful,  loving  subjects  in  his  good  city 
of  Paris.    The  king,  as  in  terror  bound,  said  yes 
to  sll  these  demands  except  the  last,  about  which 
he  required  time  to  deliberate.    Great  pains  were 
taken  to  assure  the  whole  court  that  there  was  not 
the  least  cause  for  alarm ;  the  exterior  guard,  or 
all  the  outward  posts  of  the  palace,  were  confided 
to  Lafayette,  who  then  withdrew  with,  the  two 
commissioners,  and  occupied  himself  with  setting 
the  different  guards,  watches,  and  sentrieSK,  He 
placed  the  centre  grenadiers  in  the  great  gudxd- 
room,  which  had  recently  been  occupied  by  the 
nrdea*du-corps ;  he  sUtioned  companies  of  his 
Paris  national  guard  outside  the  strong  iron  railing 
by  the  principal  entrances;  he  ordered  patroles  to 
keep  in  motion  round  the  palace,  and  other  patroles 
to  watch  the  streets  of  the  town.    He  says  himself 
that  he  then  thought  the  security  of  the  royal  family 
sufficiently  provided  for,  and,  dismissing  the  rest 
of  the  wearied  national  guards  to  find  such  shelter 
as  they  might  in  the  town,  he  went  to  the  Hotel  de 
Noailles,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
nalace,  to   seek    some    refreshment  and  repose. 
It  was   now  about  three  in  the  morning;   and 
about  the  same  moment  the  deputies  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau,  ad- 
journed for  a  few  hours  and  went  home  to  their 
beds-t    It  appeared  as  if  all  parties  had  deter^ 
mined  to  cease  watching  and  waking  at  the  very 
moment  when  waking  and  watching  were  most 

*  Firai  BeUUon. 

t  Lafayette,  Fint  uid  Second  ReUUoa  U  the  EveoU  of  the  atb 
and  6th  of  October,  in  Memoin,  Corretpondeoce,  &c. 


necessary.    But  the  strong  doubt  and 
remains  that  too  many  of  them  wished  for  book 
further  demonstrations  from  the  mob,  in  older  te 
terrify  the  court  into  an  unqualified  complifliifie 
with  the  demand  to  go  and  live  in  Paris.      They 
could  have  used  force, — they  had  the  court  mm  mock 
in  their  power  as  ever  bailiff  or  executioner  hdd  s 
prisoner, — ^but  they  desired  it  not  to  be  said  tJui 
they  used  force ;  tbey  were  anxious  that  the  kic^ 
should  throw  himself  into  their  arms  for  protcc- 
tiun  against  the  mob,  and  consent  to  go  (not  mder 
their  dictation,  but  voluntarily)  with  them  lo  the 
capital.    With  all  their  affected  contempC,  iIkt 
knew  by  experience  that  Louis  was  not  alw^ 
easily  moved.     If  he  had  hesitated  in  the  desd  of 
night,  and  in  face  of  that  living  moving  mass  fttm 
Paris,  he  might  at  morning  dawn  absolutely  r^ve 
to  go;   and  then  what  could  be  done?     Wkst 
means  could  be  employed  save  that  open   fene 
which  they  wished  so  much  to  avoid?     These 
deputies  of  the  Assembly  had  sat  the  night  throng 
before  now.    Lafayette,  who  had  bivouacked  w^ 
Washington,  who  boasted  of  his  power  of  enduiH^ 
all  things  for  a  good  cause,  who  was  in  the  pristf 
and  vigour  of  life,  had,  it  is  true,  been  up  etcr 
since  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  he  might 
surely  have  contrived  to  keep  up  a  few   hovis 
longer,  if  only  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  the  king. 
**  The  queen,'*  says  Madame  Campan,  **  was  ba 
from  relying  on  the  attachment  of  M.  de  Lafay^ie; 
but  she  believed  that  night  that,  having  pledged 
his  word  to  the  king  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
witnesses  that  he  would  answer  for  the  Pans 
army,  he  would  not  risk  his  character  as  a  ooiii* 
mander,  and  must  be  sure  of  his  business.     She 
also  thought  that  that  army  was  devoted  to  him, 
and  that  all  he  had  said  about  the  violence  it  had  put 
upon  him  in  making  him  march  to  Versailles  wu 
but  a  fiction."    The  only  excuse  Lafietyette  found, 
or  ever  pretended  to  find,  for  what  ensued,  was, 
that  the  interior  guard  of  the  palace  was  not  in* 
trusted  to  him.     Would  he  have  placed  His  oeatre 
grenadiers  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  his  sa- 
Vtional  guards  at  the  door  of  the  king's  apartment, 
his  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  men  on  the  threshold, 
an4  ^^  dames  de  la  Halle  within  the  queen'a  bad* 
chafsber.'     Between  two  and  three  o'clock  the 
queen  vhad  been  induced  to  retire  to  rest     She 
odmlyNprdered  her  two  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
to  go  tONtheir  beds  in  a  room  contiguous  to  her 
own,  believing  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear— at 
least  nothing  that  night.    But  the  two  ladies,  who 
had  heard  <  the  horrible  imprecations  of  the  mob, 
feared  that^an  attack  would  be  made  on  that  pan 
of  the  imme'p*e  palace,  and,  calling  in  their  femmcs- 
de-chambre,i  they  sat  down  against  the  door  which 
opened  into  ^e  queen's  sleeping-room,  determined 
to  watch  thei^B  until  daylight  *    It  was  principallf 
against  Mari^  Antoinette  that  the  Maillard  army 
had  vented  tht?ir  horrible  rage  on  their  first  arrivtl 

*  Madiune  Campa^*— One  of  theio  two  Udies  on  guard,  uul  vl» 
proved  so  mach  botteH  ^n^ncl*  (i^ui  Lafayette  or  I ' 
dien  "     »'  -        -  w^-»-  «:..— 


Uen,  was  Madame  Cai 
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^  in  front  of  the  palace  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after* 
^    noon.    The  poissardes,  or  fishwomen,  had  heen 

*  acreaming  that  they  were  appointed  to  receive  the 
^  queen's  entrails,  that  they  would  twist  her  bowels 
'^  into  national  cockades ;  and  they  had  mixed  their 
'^    ferocious  cries  with  the  most  horrible  and  obscene 

gestures*.     With  these  infernal  sounds  still  ring** 
iiig  in  their  ears,  it  was  not  strange  that  those 

•  ladies  should  not  be  able  to  sleep :  yet  the  queen 
slept.  About  half-past  four  in  the  morning  the 
ladies  and  their  two  maids  heard  the  discharge  of 

-  some  musketry,  and  then  horrible  cries  that  seemed 

-  to  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  palace.  One  of 
them  courageously  fiew  towards  the  noise,  crossed 

.    an  ante-chamber  into  a  drawing-room  belonging 
.;    to  the  queen's  suite  of  rooms,  and  there  saw  a 
.    garde-du^corps  covered  with  blood,  but  still  defend- 
ing a  door-way  with  his  musketoon.    He  cried  out 
'*  Madame,  save  the  queen !    They  are  coming  to 
assassinate  her."    The  lady  ran  back,  shut  and 
bolted  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber  upon  that 
devoted  victim  of  honour   and  duty,   shut  and 
bolted  another  door,  and  then  flew  into  the  queen's 
room  crying,  *'  Qet  out  of  bed,  Madame ;  do  not 
stay  to  put  on  your  clothes,  fly  to  the  king!" 
Marie  Antoinette  then  sprang  from  her  bed,  the 
i     ladies  hastily  wrapped  something  about  her,  and 
then  they  flew  together  towards  the  king's  apart- 
ment.   A  door  always  left. open  was  now  found 
,     bolted !    There  was  a  moment  of  exquisite  agony 
and   alarm;    for,  behind  them,  the   mob  were 
shrieking  and  battering  against  the  doors  the  lady 
had  secured,  and  might  be  expected  at  every  in- 
stant to  force  them  open  and  fall  upon  the  all  but 
naked  queen ;  but  the  queen,  and  her  ladies,  and 
the   femmes-de-chambre  knocked    and  knocked 
louder  and  more  desperately  at  the  door  before 
them,  and  presently  the  servantof  one  of  the  king's 
valets  came  and  opened  it.f    In  another  second  the 
queen  stood  in  the  king's  sleeping-room ;  but  her 
husband  was  not  there.     She  thought  he  had  been 
already  carried  away  and  murdered ;  but  Louis, 
awakened  out  of  his  sleep  by  a  noise  that  might 
have  waked  the  dead,  had  run  by  another  passage 
to  look  for  her  in  her  own  suite  of  rooms.     He 
was,  however,  soon  back,  and  from  another  part 
of  the  palace  the  little  dauphin  and  his  sister  came 
weeping  with  their  governess.     At  the  sight  of  her 
children  Marie  Antoinette  exclaimed,  ''O  God, 
save  me,  save  my  children !"  and  then  for  the  first 
time  she  wept.     She  clasped  the  dauphin  and  her 
daughter  in  her  arms:   there  were  only  a  few 
trembling  attendants  in  that  part  of  the  palace;  the 
mob  were  already  thundering  at  more  than  one  of 
the  doors,  and  the  voices  of  the  terrible  centre 

•  Madame  Campan. 

t  "  The  queen,"  sny*  Gouvemear  MorrU,  who  received  hb  Inform- 
ttlon  ftom  on«  <rf  the  eoart,  "  was  obliged  to  fly  flrom  her  bed  in 
her  oodreai,  with  her  stociUagi  in  her  hand,  to  tlie  king's  cliamber 
tor  protection,  being  punned  by  the  poUurdes.**  It  appears,  how- 
ettr,  that  neither  the  fishwomen,  nor  any  other  part  of  the  mob, 
could  get  into  the  queen's  inner  apartments,  or  follow  hiv  in  her 
flight;  and  Madame  Campan  contradiots  a  story,  told  by  Weber  and 
many  others,  oftlte  aasaasins  buntlnff  into  her  bedchamber,  and,  in 
the  rage  of  their  disappointment,  pierdng  tb«  coverlets  and  mat* 
tifMei  whh  their  pikes  and  swords. 


grenadiers  were  heard  shouting  in  an  antO'chamber 
for  the  heads  of  the  gardes-du-corps.  By  this 
time  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  doomed 
guard  had  been  seized  by  the  rabble,  dragged 
out  into  the  Marble  Court,  and  there  beheaded  by 
a  ferocious  monster  called  Jourdan  Coupe-T^t^ 
who  had  been  a  butcher,  a  farrier,  a  soldier,  and  a 
smuggler,  but  who,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  coun- 
try and  times,  "had  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
revolution  with  ardour."  He  is  described  as 
standing  in  that  court  of  marble,  with  his  shirt- 
sleeves tucked  up,  asking  whether  there  were  no 
more  heads  to  be  cut  off,  grumbling  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  while  to  come  so  far  fDr  two.  Fourteen 
other  gardes-du-corps  were  wounded,  and  some  of 
them  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  populace.  As 
the  tede  is  told,  Lafayette's  national  guards  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  storming  of  the 
palace ;  but  an  iron  gate  had  been  left  open  or  but 
badly  secured  with  a  weak  chain  ;*  and  some  of 
the  prying  mob,  unobserved  of  the  civic  militia, 
forced  an  entranoe  here  into  the  Marble  Court,  and 
thence  into  the  palace  and  up  a  staircase  that  led 
to  the  queen's  apartment,  infuriated  by  the  loss  of 
one  of  their  number — ^a  cabinetpmaker,  named 
Jerome  PH^ritier— who  was  shot  in  the  court  of 
marble,  apparently  by  a  bodyguard.  But  how 
came  the  centre  grenadiers,  ex-gardes-Franfaises, 
to  be  in  the  palace?  They  diemselves  and  their 
leaders  attempted  afterwards  to  prove  that  they 
only  came  to  drive  out  the  mob  and  protect  the 
king.  But,  according  to  the  most  reliable  au- 
thority, they  first  forced  their  way  into  the  palace, 
crying  out  for  vengeance  on  the  gardes-du-corps, 
and  battering  the  doors  that  led  to  the  king's 
chamber  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets. 
Madame  Campan,  who  received  her  information 
froip  her  sister  who  was  with  the  queen,  having 
accompanied  her  majesty  in  her  flight  from  her 
bedroom,  says  they  wanted  to  enter  in  order  to 
massacre  the  gardes-du^corps,  and  that  they  were 
only  appeased  when  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the  distin- 
guished naval  officer,  and  M.  de  Chevanne,  one  of 
the  body-guard,  had  entered  into  explanations  with 
them  and  their  officers,  and  when  Chevanne  had 
offered  himself  up  as  a  victim,  if  they  wanted  one. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  this  hurried  conference, 
among  other  prevalent  arguments,  adroit  use  was 
made  of  a  tradition  or  historical  fact;  for  the 
knocking  ceased  m  the  corridor,  and  voices  cried 
out  in  gentler  tones,  **We  are  the  centre  gre* 
nadiers,  old  gardes-Fran^aises.  Open  to  us,  Mes* 
sieurs  of  the  gardes- du-corps ;  we  have  not  for- 
gotten how  you  saved  us  at  Fontenoy  !'*  Such  of 
the  gardes-du-corps  as  had  now  collected  within 
the  royal  apartment  received  the  king's  orders  to 
open  the  door,  against  which  they  had  been  piling 
chairs  and  stools.     As  the  door  turned  on  its 


•  According  to  Lafkyette,  who  aetoallT  tries  to  throw  the  wholo 

blamt>  upon  the  court  and  their  guards,  "  the  negligence  of  Uie  guard 
of  the  interior  had  been  so  great,  thai  one  of  the  gau^,  the  Icevs  of 
which  were  in  the  palwee,  Mtd  betn  fi/md  wid§  ifM.  no  one  knew 
how,  at  the  moment  oftheirruptlon.^'— ?Vrtt  Relatkm  ^ 
the  bth  and  6th  of  October. 
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hinges,  Louis  showed  himself  for  an  instant,  and 
said,  '^  Do  not  hurt  my  guards."  But  there  was  no 
need  of  this  solicitude ;  the  thoughts  of  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  which  had  happened  before  many 
of  them  were  born,  the  representations  of  Vau- 
dreuil,  and  probably  some  other  circumstances  not 
yet  explained,  had  mollified  the  hearts  of  the  centre 
grenadiers,  and  had  given  a  new  direction  to  their 
whimsies  and  excitabilities :  they  cried  out,  "  We 
are  brothers !  "  and  they  fell  to  hugging  and 
kissing  the  gardes-du-corps,  whose  throats  they 
had  wanted  to  cut  a  few  minutes  before.  Che- 
vanne  had  promised  tliem  that  the  body-guard 
would  instantly  mount  the  tri-color  cockade; 
the  centre  grenadiers  changed  hats,  cockades 
and  all,  with  the  gardes- du- corps,  who  took  off 
their  embroidered  scarfs  and  hung  them  round 
the  necks  of  the  said  grenadiers,  and  thereupon 
there  was  fresh  hugging  and  kissing,  and  a  cry, 
most  comfortable  to  the  court,  of  "Vivent  le 
Roi,  la  Nation,  etles  Gardes-du-Corps!"*  Shortly 
after  this  Lafayette,  with  several  officers  and  depu- 
ties of  the  Assembly,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
palace.  According  to  the  relations  given  by  him- 
self and  his  friends,  he  had  come  to  the  spot  cu 
soon  as  he  was  able.  He  had  saved  some  of  the 
gardes-du-corps  from  the  fury  of  the  people  on 
his  way  thither,  though  not  without  having  a 
musket  levelled  at  his  own  head  for  that  inter- 
ference. He  now  **  praised  the  national  guards 
for  their  good  conduct^  confided  anew  the  royal 
family  and  the  body-guard  to  their  loyalty ;"  sent 
them  to  clear  the  palace  of  the  rabble  that  had 
broken  in;  and  then  harangued  the  rest  of  the 
mob  from  one  of  the  balconies.f  The  mob  was 
mixed  in  one  confused  mass  with  his  Paris  army, 
in  the  Marble  Court,  in  other  courts,  and  outside 
the  iron-railing.  According  to  his  own  account, 
they  were  all  **in  a  high  state  of  effervescence." 
At  the  same  time  the  gardes-du-corps  showed  them- 
selves at  other  windows  and  balconies  wearing  the 
caps  of  the  grenadiers,  and  tri-color  cockades  as 
big  as  sunflowers.  The  king  too  stepped  forth  into 
the  balcony  with  Lafayette  and  an  enormous  tri- 
color cockade,  and  then  there  were  fresh  shoutings 
of  "  Vice  le  Roi!  Vive  la  Naiionl  Vivent  les 
Gardes  -du-  Corps  I  *'  —  but  still  some  voices 
screamed  ** Le  Roi  a  Paris!  The  king  must 
to  Paris  with  us."  It  appears  that,  by  word  or 
by  sign,  poor  Louis  promised  to  go  with  them. 
Lafayette  then  returned  with  the  king  into  the  room, 
and  said  to  the  queen,  *'  Madame,  what  are  your 
intentions  as  regards  yourself?*' — *'  I  know  the 
fate  that  awaits  me,"  said  the  high-minded  woman, 
*'  but  my  duty  is  to  die  at  the  feet  of  the  king, 
and  with  my  children.  1  will  go  where  they  go !"  I 
And  to  intimate  this  intention,  and  to  show  herself 
to  the  people,  who  were  calling  for  her,  she  stepped 
out  into  the  balcony  with  one  of  her  children  in 
either  hand.     "  Point  d^enfansy^  (no  children), 

*  Ckr1yI«.~Toalon;eon.— Madame  Campm. 
t  Lafkyette,  TitA  Relation,  &c.  . 
J  Id.  Id 


roared  the  mob.  She  pushed  her  children  gently 
back  into  the  room,  and,  expecting  immediate  death, 
she  stood  there  erect  with  her  arms  crossed  on  her 
breast  and  her  large  blue  eyes  turned  heavenward. 
The  accursed  crew  had  been  repeating  the  obscene 
and  horrible  words  and  gestures  the  poissardea  had 
used  the  preceding  evening ;  but,  though  they  had 
deprived  her  of  the  interest  belonging  to  a  mother 
standing  between  her  fair  and  innocent  offspring, 
they  were  touched  at  what  they  saw ;  and  when 
Lafayette,  coming  again  forward,  bent  his  knee  and 
kissed  the  queen's  hand,  there  was  an  universal 
shout  of  "  Vive  le  General !  Vive  la  Peine  !  "* 
The  king,  who  was  standing  some  paces  behind, 
now  advanced  into  the  balcony  and  spoke  anxiously 
to  Lafayette  about  his  poor  body-guards,  who  might 
yet  be  massacred  by  some  sudden  turn  of  the  mob- 
mind.  "  Bring  me  one  of  them  out  here,"  said 
the  mighty  conjuror  and  pantomimist.  A  garde- 
du-corps  was  brought  out :  Lafayette  gave  his  own 
tricolored  cockade  to  that  gentleman,  and  em- 
braced him,  in  French  fashion,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  multitude,  who  thereupon  made  the  welkin  ring 
again  with  their  vivais.  The  general  then  went 
down  to  the  Marble  Court  and  swore  in  that  handful 
of  body-guards  to  be  true  to  the  nation.  The  regi- 
ment of  Flanders,  it  appears,  had  been  sworn,  in 
a  heap,  before.  It  was  still  an  early  hour,  and 
some  faint  hopes  yet  lingered  in  the  palace  that  the 
forced  journey  to  the  capital — a  journey  amidst  all 
this -frightful  rabble — might  at  least  be  avoided. 
Some  of  the  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly  had 
met  in  their  hall  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight.  The 
king,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  apparently 
with  the  concurrence  of  several  deputies  of  the  mo- 
derate party  who  had  repaired  to  offer  their  counsel 
and  assistance  at  that  crisis,  sent  down  to  the  hall 
to  invite  the  Assembly  to  come  and  hold  a  short 
session  in  the  palace,  as  the  best  or  most  probable 
means  of  restoring  order  among  the  mob.  But 
Mirabeau  mounted  the  tribune  to  denounce  any 
such  step  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  the  Assembly.  **  This  pretended  dignity,"  aays 
Dumont,  '*  was  very  suspicious.  Was  this  the 
moment  to  consult  etiquette  ?  Was  there  any  duty 
superior  to  that  of  going  and  forming  a  circle  round 
the  sovereign  whose  life  was  in  danger  ?"  And  we 
would  ask  where  was  the  dignity — where  the 
shadow  of  dignity  left  to  an  assemblage  of  scoun- 
drels, fools,  or  cowards,  that  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore had  been  bearded  and  bullied  in  their  own 
hall  by  a  filthy  mob — dictated  to  by  drunken  harlots 
and  fishwives  ?  But  the  truth  is,  they  were  all, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  had  presently  to 
fly  for  their  lives,  in  the  one  broad,  open,  palpable 
plot  to  get  the  king  to  Paris,  without  having  the 
appearance  of  themselves  openly  forcing  him. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  attending  to  the  king's  sum- 
mons, they  merely  sent  a  deputation  to  the  palace, 
with  instructions  to  do  or  say  nothing  that  might 
commit  the  Assembly.     Lafayette,  on  his  port, 

I*  Weber  saya  ho  saw  one  of  the  wretches  level  hii  mutket  at  Uie 
qaeen,  and  another  fellow  strike  it  down  in  great  wraUi.— Jf^iwMTvx. 
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with  a  delicacy  that  cannot  fail  of  heing  properly 
appreciated  hy  all  who  attend  to  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  recollect  his  army  and  his  bloody 
rabble  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  palace, 
declined  entering  the  king's  council-chamber,  or 
taking  any  part  in  the  consultations  about  the 
removal  of  the  royal  family — lest  he  should  con- 
trol the  freedom  of  debate  and  decision !  *  But 
that  decision  could  not  be  doubtful ;  and  after  a 
very  short  deliberation  with  his  terrified  ministers, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  deputation  to  announce  that 
the  Assembly  would  not  come  to  the  palace,  the 
king  reappeared  at  the  balcony,  and  said,  with  as 
loud  and  firm  a  voice  as  he  could,  "  My  friends, 
I  will  go  with  you  to  Paris,  with  my  wife  and 
children  :  it  is  to  the  love  of  my  good  and  faithful 
subjects  that  I  confide  all  that  is  most  precious  to 
me."  Here  there  were  fresh  acclamations  and  ex- 
pressions of  unbounded  gladness  and  attachment ; 
but,  a  short  time  after,  the  mob  were  going  to  tear 
to  pieces  some  of  the  Gardes-du-Corps  who  had 


trusted  to  their  assurances,  and  had  ventured  among 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  tri-color  cockade ; 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  implore  Lafayette  to 
go  out  and  save  the  victims,  which  Lafayette  did 
with  much  nimbleness  and  self-laudation.  The 
departure  of  the  court  was  fixed  for  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  was  known  the 
National  Assembly  resolved  by  acclamation  that 
they  must  follow  the  court  to  Paris — that  the 
Assembly  was  inseparable  from  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.  At  the  hour  appointed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  discharge  of  musketry,  called  a 
joy -fire,  or  feu  de  joie,  the  royal  family  left  the 
gardens  and  palace  of  Versailles,  which  they  were 
never  to  see  again.  The  king  and  the  queen,  with 
the  dauphin  and  their  daughter.  Monsieur  the 
king's  brother,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  his 
sister,  went  in  one  great  state  coach.  They  were 
followed  by  the  ladies  of  honour  and  some  gentle- 
men of  the  king's  household  in  other  carriages; 
and  then  came  about  a  hundred  vehicles^  caliches 
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and   hackney  coaches,  containing  a  part  of  the 
National  Assembly.t     Lafayette  rode  on  his  white 

•  ••  Oimer  la  liberU,"  say*  Thiert,  whoM  whole  account  of  these 
tranMctions  is  a  mort  cold-blooded  special  plpnding.  When,  after 
Oftv  years.  French  historians  will  not  see  the  truth,  or  And  oouraKe 
enough  to  tell  it  lo  the  French  people- when  every  possible  care  is 
taken  to  pallinte  or  tit  justify  the  most  atrocious  deed*— to  treat  as 
nought  the  sufferings  of  ine  victims,  and  to  applaud  the  ultimate  end 
and  ottjectoftlie  rerolutionisU  in  all  things— we  confess  we  despair 
of  them,  and  despair  of  their  country. 

The  great  sctor  of  Uie  day  says  himself—"  Lafayette  afasUlned 
from  beinn  present  at  tlie  council  In  which  the  departure  Itom  Ver- 
aUIIes  wns  decided ;  but  he  was  charged  with  all  the  arrangements 
necewary  to  regulate  this  march  of  sixty  thousand  individuals.  He 
has  been  painted  seated  at  the  council-table,  giving  passports  to  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  for  themselves  and  their  suite ;  all  those 
personages  ranged'  around  the  dictator.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  the 
ministers,  by  their  imprudence,  compromised  their  own  power  so 
completely,  that  any  passport  sixned  by  them  would  have  been  the 
caM*e  of  danger  rather  than  a  guarantee  of  protection ;  and,  if  the 
provocations  of  tlie  court  had  been  followed  by  so  murh  irritation  and 
distrust,  the  refUsal  of  the  safeguard  demanded  or  him  might  have 
Iwen  blamed  with  far  greater  jusUce."— Ftrrt  Relatum, 

f  A.  hundred  depnties— among  whom  wasMirabeau — were  selected 
by  the  Avembly  to  accompany  the  king:  the  rest  were  to  follow  as 
boon  ast  a  house  should  le  found  and  prepared  for  them, 

VOV*.   IK 


charger  by  the  side  of  the  king's  carriage,  but  was 
more  frequently  seen  capering  backward  and  for- 
ward, endeavouring  to  clear  the  road  and  maintain 
some  appearance  of  order.  "But,"  as  he  feelingly 
laments,  "  he  could  not  be  everywhere  at  once,  so 
that  many  obstacles  arose  causing  frequent  halts." 
A  portion  of  Maillard's  petticoat  army,  and  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ruffians,  had  been  sent  off 
for  Paris  earlier  in  the  day,  with  the  heads  of  the 
two  Gardes-du-Corps  stuck  upon  pikes  twelve 
feet  long,  and  with  other  trophies  of  victory; 
but  by  fiir  the  larger  part  of  tliem  remained  to 
march  with  Lafayette  and  his  Parisian  militia.* 

•  It  has  been  verv  general  y  reported  that  the  two  bleeding  heads 
of  the  Gardea-du- Corps  were  earned  in  the  prliCe8^ion  in  front  of  Uie 
royal  carriage;  Imi  thi.  was  not  the  laet.  Oouvemeur  Morris  saw  in 
the  morning  the  two  heads  brought  into  Paris,  and  says,  "  I  h«  roval 
family,  who  are  in  possession  of  the  late  Gardes  Prjingaises,  are 
to  come  this  afternoon."  They  did  not  in  fact  arrive  till  night.  Tlie 
American's  testimony  completely  overthrows  an  assertion  advanced 
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The  poissardee,  or  fishwotnen,  preceded  and  sur- 
rounded the  carriage  which  contained  the  king, 
queen,  and  dauphin,  and  kept  shouting,  *'We 
shall  no  longer  want  bread,  for  we  have  got  the 
baker,  and  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  baker's  boy." 
They  were  mixed  with  national  guards,  and  with 
the  men  of  the  faubourgs  carrying  pikes,  clubs, 
and  branches  of  poplar-trees;  they  were  still 
drunk  with  wine  and  with  fury ;  from  time  to  time 
they  put  their  filthy  faces  close  to  the  royal  carriage, 
singing  the  most  obscene  songs,  and  with  their  ges- 
tures signifying  that  the  foulest  parts  of  them  were 
applicable  to  the  queen.  Some  of  the  she-devils 
rode  astride  upon  the  cannons  which  had  been 
brought  from  Paris  or  seized  at  Versailles ;  some 
dragged  after  them  in  the  mud  the  hats,  cockades, 
sHshes^and  broken  swords  of  the  Gardes-du-Gorps. 
The  mass  of  the  national  guards,  mixed  with  tiie 
regiment  of  Flanders,  with  the  dames  de  la  Halle, 
Paris  porters,  and  an  incredible  number  of  Paris 
prostitutes,  followed  the  court-carriages ;  and  in  the 
rear  of  all  were  the  Swiss,  watched  and  guarded  by 
detachments  of  the  Versailles  militia.  Here  and 
there  were  scattered  a  few  of  the  faithful  Grardes-du- 
Corps,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  most  of 
them  without  hats,  several  of  them  lame  and 
wounded,  all  disarmed.  **  I  was  an  eye-witness," 
saysBertrand  de  MoUeville, "  of  this  heart-rending 
spectacle :  I  saw  this  sinister  procession.  In  the 
midst  of  this  tumult,  of  these  shrieks  and  shouts 
and  horrible  songs,  frequently  interrupted  by  dis- 
charges of  musketry,  which  one  monster  or  one 
awkward  band  might  render  so  fatal,  I  saw  the 
queen  preserving  the  most  courageous  tranquillity 
of  mind,  an  air  of  inexpressible  nobleness  and  dig- 
nity, and  my  eyes  were  filled  with  iHH  of  pity, 
grief,  and  admiration.'**  For  almoU  six  mortal 
hours  that  journey,  that  loflv  Agony,  lasted  !  It  was 
near  seven  o'clock,  and  dark  night*  Vrhetl  the  ftiyal 
family  reached  the  barriers  of  Paris.  Thef«  a  tiew 
infliction  awaited  them  in  the  person  of  astfunomer* 
mayor  Bailly,  who  stepped  forward  at  the  head  of 
his  municipals  to  deliver  one  of  his  eternal  ha- 
rangues or  academician  discourses,  and  to  tell  the 
king  diat  this  was  a  glorious  day,  a  beautiful  day — 

without  any  Authority  by  Thien»  that  the  bloody  trophies  were 
snatched  from  the  mob  before  the  march  tnm  Versailles  began,  for 
Murris  saw  the  heads—*'  two  heads  of  the  Gardes-da-Cor|w."  Nor 
are  we  inclined  to  discredit  another  stm-y  about  the  two  Iieada,  told 
by  Madame  Campan,  who  remained  behind  at  Versailles,  and  by 
Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  who  formed  part  of  the  pfoeession— that  tM 
catinlbaU  that  were  csinying  the  heads  to  Paris  stopped  at  Serrn. 
and  compelled  a  poor  Intrber  to  powder  and  curl  tlie  liair  of  the  two 
heads,  that  they  might  be  the  more  reoogutsable  as  aristucmts.  The 
tr.iit  is  characteristic,  and  precisely  the  ktud  of  monstrosity  that  would 
strike  the  imaicination  of  a  French  mob.  who  Itad  eternally  mingled 
the  fkrcical  with  the  tragical^the  tricks  of  the  monkey  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  tiger.  LAfayettc  himself  says  nothing  to  disprove  this 
operation  by  the  bather  at  Sdvres :  he  only  denies  that  the  hends  were 
carried  before  the  royal  fttmily ;  and,  in  so  doing,  his  words  disprove 
the  assertion  so  hardily  advanced  by  Thiers,  that  those  horrible 
trophies  were  torn  ([arrachft)  from  the  mob.  He  says,  *'  Amongst  the 
fistoe  a«sertion«  which  have  been  propagated  concerning  this  deplor- 
able day,  which,  in  truth,  needed  no  exaggeration,  I  thall  relate  but 
one :  it  was  said  that  the  hesda  of  the  two  unfortunate  Gtauties-dn-Corpa 
wen*  carried  licfore  the  king's  carriage,  whQe  we  were  onlv  thinking 
of  sa\ing  their  comrade*  and  the  royal  fiimily.  It  is  sufficiently  hor- 
rible that  bandits  should  hare  escaped  with  the  infamous  trophies  of 
thftr  crimes;  but  they  hiid  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  public 
authority  had  succeeded  hi  dispersing  them,  before  the  king  had  even 
quitted^  VersHUle8."~5eooiMl  Relatim, 
*  Memoires. 


un  beau  jour — that  saw  him  restored  to  Paris  as 
his  habitual  dwelling-place  \  Then,  in  the  midst  of 
a  yastly  increased  multitude,  with  two  hundred 
thousand  roices,  and  more,  making  the  night  hideous 
with  their  mad  shouts  and  antics,  the  royil  cortege 
rolled  slowly  and  dismally  through  Paris  to  the 
Place  de  Greye  and  H6tel  de  Yille,  where  they 
were  compelled  to  hear  fresh  orations  and  ha- 
rangues. Lafayette's  friend,  Moreau  de  Saint- 
Mdry,  in  a  long-winded  discourse,  congratulated 
his  majesty  on  thus  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of 
his  faithful  subjects,  and  in  a  city  which  contained 
a  greater  number  of  his  loving  children  than  any 
other  place  in  France.  Poor  Louis  replied,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voic&-^**  I  always  come  with  pleasure 
and  amfidence  among  my  people."  The  words 
were  ponounced  in  so  low  a  tone  that  Mayor 
Bailly  though  it  fitting  to  repeat  them ;  but  in  so 
doing  he  omitted  the  word  confidence.  The  high- 
spiiited  queen,  who  had  all  the  presence  of  mind 
that  her  husband  stood  so  much  in  need  of,  said 
smartly,  "  Sir,  add  vnth  conJidenceV  And  there- 
upon the  Paris  Lord  Mayor,  '*  in  a  graceful  man- 
ner,*' said  to  the  municipals,  **  Gentlemen,  in  hear- 
ing it  from  the  lips  of  the  queen  you  are  happier 
than  if  I  had  not  made  that  mistake."  After  some 
more  monkey  play  of  the  same  kind  the  king  was 
handed  to  a  balcony,  and  there  exhibited  by  torch- 
light with  an  enormous  tri-color  cockade  stuck  in 
his  hat :  at  which  happy  sight  the  people  in  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve  and  under  the  lanteme — that  great 
fundamental  principle  of  their  liberty  and  con- 
stitution—grasped hands,  hugged  and  kissed  one 
anodier,  danced,  and  Shouted.*  It  was  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  ere  Lafayette  Saw  the  royal  family 
lodged  in  the  long-deserted  palace  of  the  Tuilerics', 
and  left  them  there  as  in  a  prison,  he  not  being 
their  gaoler — at  least  not  their  sole  gaoler,  but  one 
gaoler  among  hundreds  of  thousands — a  sort  of 
Upper  turnkey,  responsible  to  all  Paris  and  all  the 
people  of  France,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  have 
his  brains  knocked  out  with  his  own  keys.  Yet 
the  vain  inept  man,  the  minion  and  tool  of  a  mon- 
ster faction,  of  a  whole  people  broke  loose  and  gone 
mad,  went  home  to  his  bed  that  night  with  the 
happy  conviction  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  in 
France,  in  Europe,  in  the  world,  and  that  now  they 
had  gotten  the  king  to  Paris  the  work  of  liberty 
was  done  and  most  gloriously  completed.  He 
was  so  elated  and  so  constantly  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  politicians,  as  little  statesmen  as  himself 
that  he  had  no  time  for  reflection — ^no  ear  to  give 
to  the  few  sensible  men  then  in  France  capable  of 
affording  good  advice.  He  arrived  on  the  6th  of 
October  with  his  army,  his  rabble,  and  the  court. 
On  the  8th  Gouvemeur  Morris  went  to  his  house, 
Where  he  found  the  general  closeted  with  ClennoBt 
Tonnerre  and  his  wife,  Madame  de  StaSl,  and 
some  other  people,  holding  a  committee  in  the 
drawing-room.   "This  is  all  petit,"  says  the  New- 

*  TonlongeoDiHisfck  de  laEevolntion.— MaduM  Campan.  Bntnad 
de  Moilevtil*,  Weber»  tad  other  Memoin  of  the  tiB»e.^I)ulawe. 
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Yorker.  At  last  the  great  man  came  forth  from  his 
closet,  and  gave  a  few  minutes'  audience.  He 
spoke  as  if  the  whole  power  of  the  state  bad  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  said  he  must  make  a  new  mi- 
nistry. ''He  has  spoken  to  l^i^abeftu  already/' 
says  Morris ;  ''  I  regret  it.  He  thinks  of  takmg 
one  minister  from  each  party."*  Three  days  after 
this  the  American  republican  went  again  to  the 
marquis,  and  again  found  him  closeted.  After 
waiting  a  long  time  he  saw  Lafayette,  but  found 
that  he  wished  to  avoid  ''  coming  to  any  points." 
He  still,  however,  spoke  as  if  he  had  the  whip- 
hand,  and  could  drive  over  a  road  of  his  own 
choosing.  He  had  'previously  indulged  in  moral 
axioms,  and  denunciations  of  this  or  that  man 
as  not  being  sufficiently  moral  and  pure  to  hold 
office  under  him.  "I  state  to  him,"  continues 
Morris,  "  the  present  situation  of  France,  and  the 
necessity  of  combining  men  of  talents,  who  have 
principles  favourable  to  liberty :  that  without  ta- 
lents the  opportunity  of  regaining  executive  author- 
ity will  be  lost,  and  that,  without  proper  princi- 
ples, the  authority  when  recovered  will  be  abused. 
That  he  himself  cannot  possibly  act  both  as  mi- 
nister and  soldier,  still  less  ajs  minister  of  every 
department :  that  he  must  have  coadjutors  in  whom 
he  can  confide.  That,  as  to  the  objections  he  has 
made,  on  the  score  of  morals  in  some,  he  roust 
consider  that  men  do  not  go  into  an  administratton 
as  the  direct  road  to    Heaven:    that  they  are 

*  Diary,  On  the  Mine  dav  GoaTemeur  Morris  mw  the  Biihop  of 
Atttnii  (,Tftll«yrand),  ftom  whom  he  learned  that  the  j^etUng  rid  of 
Necker  ww  a  n$te  quA  nm;  particularly  as  he,  the  bishop*  wanted 
Keeker's  plaoe. 


prompted  by  ambition  or  avarice,  and,  therefore^ 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  the  most  virtuous  is  by 
making  it  their  interest  to  act  rightly.  He  tells  me 
that  he  means  to  introduce  Malesherbes  as  Garde 
de  Sc<5aux,  and,  to  the  objection  that  he  will  not 
accept,  the  reply  is,  thai  lie  wiU  accept  frcm  Mon- 
sieur de  Lafayette.  I  have  a  stronger  objection, 
which  I  do  not  choose  to  make,  namely,  that 
Malesherbes  is  not  sufficiently  a  man  of  business, 
although  certainly  well  informed,  and  possessed  of 
a  great  deal  of  understanding.*  He  mentions  la 
Rochefoucauld  as  minister  of  Paris,  and,  to  the  ob- 
jection that  he  has  not  the  needful  talents,  he 
answers  that  he  will  give  him  a  premier  commis 
(head  clerk)  <vho  has.  The  minister  of  war  is  to  be 
in  the  same  situation.  But  these  ministers  cannot 
carry  tl)eir  commis  with  them  into  the  council  to  deli- 
berate and  judge."  Morris  was  evidently  alarmed  at 
this  total  absence  of  statesmanlike  wisdom — at  the 
absence  of  a  plan  of  any  kind  in  one  who  assumed 
to  hold  the  destinies  of  France  like  a  ball  in  the 
palm  af  his  hand.t  He  had  warned  the  self  con- 
fident man  before ;  he  had  endeavoured  to  show 
the  objectionableness  of  their  suspensive  veto,  and 
the  tyranny  likely  to  result  from  their  single  cham- 
ber ;  and  on  the  i6th  of  October  he  put  his  thoughts 
into  writing,  sending  a  long  letter  of  excellent  but 
fruitless  advice  to  Lafayette.  "  I  am  convinced,'* 
said  this  true  prophet,  "  that  the  proposed  consti- 
tution cannot  serve  for  the  government  of  thi$ 

*  This  was  the  capital  ob)eciion.  not  merely  to  the  good  men  of 
France,  but  equally  to  the  bad  ones— they  were  not  meu  of  business. 

t  Nearly  a  month  after  this  Talleyrand  observed  to  Gouverneur 
Morris  that  Lafayette  had  no  fixed  plan;  '<  wliich."  adds  Morris, 
"  is  quite  true." 
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country;  that  the  National  Assembly,  late  the 
object  of  enthusiastic  attachment,  will  soon  be 
treated  M-ith  disrespect ;  that  ike  extreme  licen* 
Uovwess  of  your  people  will  render  it  indispen^ 
nahle  to  increase  Vie  royal  authority ;  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
France  must  depend  on  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and 
firmness  of  his  majesty's  councils,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  ablest  and  best  men  should  be 

added  to  the  present  administration I 

consider  the  present  time  as  critical,  and  that,  if 
neglected,  many  irreparable  mischiefs  must  ensue. 
Such  are  the  bodings  of  a  mind  not  easily  ruffled 
or  alarmed,  but  feelingly  alive  to  the  interests*  of 
friendship,  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  liberties 
of  mankind.'*     He  stated  that  some  of  Lafayette's 
own  friends  had  requested  him  to  entreat  him  not 
to  go  into  the  council ;  and  he  proceeded  to  state 
the  reasons   for  this    recommendation.      *'They 
are,"  said  he,  "  first,  that  your  present  command 
must  of  necessity  engross  your  time,  and  require 
undissipated  attention,  and  in  consequence  you 
must  fail  in  the  duty  either  of  minister  or  general. 
Secondly,  that  when  in  council  your  opinions  will 
not  have  more  weight,  and  perhaps  less,  than  they 
have  at  present,  because  at  present  they  are  respected 
as  coming  from  you,  but  will  only  be  received  in 
council  according  to  the  reasons  adduced  in  their 
support,  and  it  is  not  always  that  the  wisest  man  is 
the  most  eloquent.     Thirdly,  if  your  opinions  do 
not  prevail,  you  will  have  the  mortification  to  sanc- 
tion by  your  presence  the  measures  which  you  dis- 
approve, or  quit  in  disgust  the  seat  which  you  have 
taken.    Fourthly,  if  your  opinions  prevail,  you  will 
then  in  your  quality  of  general  be  called  on  to  exe- 
cute what  in  your  quality  of  counsellor  you  have 
ordained.     In  this  situation  the  public  opinion  will 
revolt  unless  it  be  subdued.  The  one  will  ruin  you, 
and  the  other  your  country.     Fifthly,  the  jealousy 
and  suspicion  inseparable  from  tumultuous  revolu- 
tions, and  which  have  already  been  maliciously 
pointed  against  you,  will  certainly  follow  all  your 
future  steps,  if  you  appear  to  be  too  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  court.     The  foundation  of  your  au- 
thority will  then  crumble  away,  and  you  will  fall 
the  object  of  your  own  astonishment,**     Morris 
added  other  reasons  why  Lafayette  should  not  think, 
as  he  had  been  doing,  of  being  prime  minister  as 
well  as  commandant-general ;  and  he  also  conjured 
him   on   no  account  to  admit  such  a  thorough 
scoundrel  as  Mirabeau  into  the  ministry.     This 
last  objection  proceeded  not  from  any  prudery  or 
over-scrupulousness  about  vices  and  irregularities 
that  were  so  fashionable  and  universal  in  France, 
but  from  a  deep  conviction  that  Mirabeau  had  been 
guilty  of  dark  crimes,  and  was  wholly  without  prin- 
ciple or  steadiness  of  any  kind.   **  There  are  in  this 
world,"  he  adds,  "  men  who  are  to  be  employed, 
not  trusted.    Virtue  must  ever  be  sullied  by  an 
alliance  with  such  vice,  and  liberty  will  blush  at 
her  introduction,  if  led  by  a  hand  so  polluted.*'* 

•  I.etter  to  General  Lafayette,  in  Life  of  GoiiTeniettr  Morris,  by 
Jrtwd  Sparks. 


Lafayette  gave  up  the  notion  of  being  prime  mi- 
nister, or  any  kind  of  minister,  but  he  never  for- 
gave the  American  for  his  frank  advice.  M<»Tis 
found  that  Madame  Lafayette  looked  coldly  upon 
him,  and,  though  he  continued  his  visits,  and  from 
time  to  time  his  hints  and  warnings,  he  found  that 
confidence  and  the  warmth  of  friendship  were  de- 
parted, and  that  Lafayette  always  had,  or  pretended 
to  have,  a  great  deal  of  business  on  bis  hands  vhcs- 
ever  he  called.  The  French  Grandiaon  connected 
himself  with  Mirabeau,  and  Mirabeau  for  some 
short  time  looked  confidently  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  Hopes  had  previously  been  held  out  to 
him  by  Necker,  or  some  of  Keeker's  friends,  of  an 
embassy,  but  an  embassy  would  no  longer  conteBt 
him.* 

Some  time  was  spent  in  looking  out  for  a  suit- 
able place  in  Paris  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
National  Assembly.     A  committee  of  their  own 
body  was  appointed  to  seek  and  choose:  they  chose 
pro  tempore  the  vast  pile  of  building  belonging  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Paris ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
October — thirteen  days  after  tlie  forced  departure 
of  the  king  from  Versailles — they  assembled  and 
reconstituted  themselves  therein.    But  their  num- 
ber was  now  very  visibly  diminished.    A  consider- 
able section  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy  had  disap- 
peared after  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August;  others 
had  discontinued  their  attendance  as  soon  as  it  was 
resolved  that  there  should  be  but  one  chaimber ; 
and  above  fifty  had  rather  fled  than  retreated  im- 
mediately after  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  5th  and 
6th  of  October.  Among  these  fuyards  was  Mounier, 
whose  nerves  never  recovered  from  the  shock  they 
had  sustained  on  the  night  of  the  5th.     Indignant 
at  the  mob,  at  the  blind  and  violent  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  and  incensed  at  what  he  con9idered  both 
double  dealing  and  imbecility  in  Lafayette,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  hills  in  Dauphiny,  to  write  a 
book  **  On  the  Causes  which  have  hindered  the 
French  from  becoming  a  Free  People ;"  in  which 
book,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  he  seems  to 
have  omitted  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  cause 
— ^the  character  of  that  people.     He  was  accused 
of  plots  against  the  Assembly,  and  of  attempts  to 
make  an  insurrection  and  counter-revolution  in  his 
native  province.     He  was  subsequently  obliged  to 
flee  from  France  altogether,  and  to  turn  school- 
master in  Germanv.  l^Uy-ToUendal  also  fled  firom 
.  the  Assembly  at  the  same  time,  equally  despairing 
of  any  good  trom  a  revolution  which  he  had  mate- 
rially promoted,  and  equally  convinced  that  his  life 
would  not  be  safe  in  Paris.  These  desertions  may  be 
thought  not  very  honourable ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  threats  of  the  people,  who  had  given 

•  DoiBOBt,  Souvcnirav— G.  Monls,  Diary.  Aboot  this  time  Mim- 
beau  often  indulged  in  wild  dreamt  or  rhapeodiet  with  his  priTate 
friends.  On  one  occasion  he  said,  "I  am  quite  astonished  to  And 
myself  a  philosopher ;  I  was  certainly  bom  to  be  an  adventurer ;  but 
who  icnowB  ?   They  are  a-going  to  tear  this  Jdnsdom  to  piecos,  and  I 

have  some  influence  inProrenee • .  "    "  Only  tee,    said  Dnro- 

verai;  "  he  is  already  fancying  himself  Sorereign  Count  of  ProTence.** 
— *' And  what  if  I  do  ?"  saui  Mirabeau :  "  many  other  sii?erei|iis  haTt 
started  from  a  station  lower  than  mine.'*— "All this."  adds DaaoBt, 
**  was  onljr  a  sally  of  fancy,  but  his  imagination  was  always  flguhog 
to  itself  ruins  and  overthrows  of  empire." 
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so  many  proofs  tihat  there  was  no  power  in  France 
to  prevent  their  executing  all  their  menaces,  had 
been  for  some  time  terrible  and  open.  When 
Lally  was  safe  in  England  he  explained,  in  elo- 
quent language,  some  of  the  weighty  reasons  which 
bad  induced  him  to  quit  the  Assembly  and  France. 
"  I  was  no  longer  able,"  he  says,  "  to  endure  the 
horror  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  that  blood  in  Versailles 
— those  heads — that  queen  nearly  assassinated — 
tbat  king  carried  off  as  a  slave,  entering  Paris  in 
the  midst  of  his  assassins—that  cry  of  *  Ail  the 
bishops  to  the  lanteme  /'  at  the  moment  the  king 
was  entering  his  capital  with  two  prelates  of  his 
council  with  him — that  musket  which  I  saw  fired 
into  one  of  the  queen's  carriages ;  and  then  M. 
Bailly  calling  that  *'  a  glorious  day  '—the  Assem- 
bly having  coolly  declared  in  the  morning  that  it 
was  incompatible  with  its  dignity  to  go  and  surround 
the  king ;  M.  Mirabeau  observing  with  impunity, 
in  that  Assembly,  that  the  vessel  of  the  state,  far 
from  being  impeded  in  her  course,  would  rush 
forward  more  rapidly  than  ever  to  regeneration ; 
M.  Bamave  laughing  with  him  while  streams  of 
blood  were  flowing  around  us ;  the  virtuous  Mou- 
nier  miraculously  escaping  from  twenty  assassins, 
who  were  anxious  to  make  an  additional  trophy  of 
his  head.  This  it  was  that  made  me  swear  never 
more  to  set  foot  in  that  cavern  of  anAiropophagi, 
where  i  had  no  longer  the  strength  to  raise  my 
voice ;  where,  for  the  last  six  weeks,  I  had  raised 
it  in  Tain.  I,  Mounier,  and  all  virtuous  meft,  ^re 
of  opinion  that  the  last  effort  we  had  to  make  for 
the  public  welfare  was  to  leave  that  Assembly. 

., A  man  may  brave  death  once — he  may 

face  it  many  times,  when  his  courage  can  be  of  use 
to  his  country;  but  no  power  under  heaven,  no 
public  or  private  opinion,  shall  condemn  me  to 


suffer  uselessly  a  thousand  deaths  a  minute,  and  to 
perish  of  despair  and  rage  in  the  midst  of  triumphs 
and  of  crimes  I  have  been  unable  to  prevent.  They 
will  proscribe  me ;  they  will  confiscate  my  pro- 
perty. I  will  dig  the  earth  for  my  bread,  and  see 
them  no  more!"*  Such  had  been  the  effect  of 
only  five  months  of  revolution  on  poor  Lally  ! 
Abbe  Maury,  the  bold  and  witty  defender  of  his 
order  and  of  the  monarchy,  fled  some  short  while 
before  Mounier  and  Lally.  He  was  seized,  when 
near  the  frontiers,  and  thrown  into  prison ;  but  the 
Assembly  thought  it  decent  to  send  an  order  for 
his  liberation ;  and  he  had  courage  sufficient  not 
only  to  return  to  Paris,  but  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Assembly,  and  even  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
intolerant  majority,  with  gibes  and  sarcasms  most 
difficult  to  digest.  Maury  was  neither  a  good  man 
nor  a  great  one ;  but  his  boldness,  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  his  wit  in  the  hour  of  danger,  entitle 
him  to  admiration.  It  may  be  said  that  he  never 
spoke  without  the  knife  at  his  breast,  or  the  lanterru 
rope  round  his  neck ;  and  yet  how  he  did  speak ! 
It  is  otherwise  represented  in  histories  and  memoires^ 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  Mirabeau  had  not  half  the 
courage  of  this  priest.  Cazal^s,  a  captain  of  dra- 
goons before  the  revolution,  but  gifled  with  a  very 
rare  share  of  natural  eloquence,  had  retired  about 
the  end  of  July ;  but  he  too,  being  arrested  and 
then  liberated,  returned  to  his  post  in  the  Assem- 
bly, and  bravely  continued  the  hopeless  struggle 
against  anarchy.  At  the  same  moment  that  the 
National  Assembly  transferred  itself  to  Paris,  the 
Breton  Club,  vastly  increased,  took  possession  of 
the  great  hall  of  the  Cunvent  of  the  Jacobins  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore,  and  thenceforward  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Jacobin  Club.     The  change  of  name 

*  Letter  lo  a  Friend. 


Com'BVT  or  the  Jacobtni.    Prom  an  Original  Drawing. 
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markB  a  great  revolutionary  epoch :  the  change  of 
place  soon  subjected  the  Assembly  to  the  Club,  to 
the  Palais-Royal,  and  the  mob.  That  mob  con- 
tinued as  turbulent  as  ever ;  for  it  was  found  that, 
though  they  had  got  the  king,  they  could  not  get 
bread,  and  fresh  stories  were  invented  of  atrocious 
plots  and  conspiracies  against  liberty  and  the  people. 
Peaceful  men,  if  they  had  good  coats  to  their  backs, 
could  not  walk  the  streets  without  danger ;  and  one 
of  the  very  first  acts  passed  by  the  Assembly  was  a 
declaration  of  martial  law !  They  held  their  first 
Stance  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  on  the  21st 
they  decreed  martial  law.  Et  vive  la  Idberti! 
The  measure  was  proposed  by  Lafayette*  and 
BaiUy^  and  most  vigorously  opposed  by  Robes- 
pierre, who  spoke  with  wonderful  unction  on  the 
virtues  and  su£ferings  of  the  people,  and  whose 
popularity  was  notably  increased  thereby.  Among 
manv  other  striking  proofs  of  the  progress  liberty 
and  law  were  making,  was  the  exile,  at  this  time, 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — a  measure  in  which  La- 
fayette will  allow  no  share  of  merit  to  any  other 
man,  bat  greedily  takes  it  all  to  himself.  If  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  were  guilty  of  the  state  crimes 
imputed  to  him,  he  ought  to  have  been  seized  and 
put  upon  trial  for  his  life ;  but  he  was  ordered  out 
of  the  country  without  any  trial,  process,  or  exa- 
mination of  any  kind.  He  was  exiled  upon  hearsay; 
and  a  few  months  later  the  National  Assembly  itself 
declared  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  foul  re- 
ports. A  considerable  party,  knowing  the  jealousies 
and  animosities  that  existed  between  the  house  of 
Orleans  and  the  reigning  branch,  had  maintained 
all  along  that  the  duke  was  indirectly  aiming  at 
the  crown,  was  encouraging  the  excesses  of  the  re- 
volution in  order  to  frighten  the  king  and  his  family 
out  of  Prance,  and  was  regularly  paying  and 
subsidizing  a  set  of  brigands  and  assassins, 
who  were  guilty  of  all  that  was  done  amiss. 
It  was  pleasant  to  have  a  drain  of  this  kind  into 
which  all  the  filth  of  the  Revolution  could  be 
poured ;  it  was  pleasant  for  the  French  people  to 
hold  up  clean  hands  tnd  say,  this  is  not  our 
work,  but  the  wprk  of  a  few  hirelings,  chiefly 
foreigners;  it  was  good  and  profitable  for  the 
drivers  in  the  National  Assembly  and  the  orators 
in  the  Palais  Royal  to  establish  the  belief  that  it 
was  not  they,  but  a  prinot  of  the  blood  royal,  a 
Bourbon,  that  made  all  the  anarchy  by  which  they 
profited.  And  in  this  minner  they  now  endea- 
voured to  represent  that,  if  the  march  of  half  Paris 
upon  Versailles  had  not  been  ordered  by  the  Duke 
of  Orlean8,t  at  least  trery  atrocious  deed  com- 

•  The  day  before  making  Um  mtMarn  Lalkyette  bsi  mm^j  been 
maidered  by  a  mob  Uiak  were  ■emwtinripg  a  Fteb  Mk#r  named 
FianQiiis. 

t  Thiers  equivocates  and  mystllsi  the  whole  d«nr|  huft  Migii«t 
speaks  oat  finankly.  and  in  his  natural  repoblican  Xaam.  "The 
insurrection  of  the  Mb  and  Mi  of  October/^  says  he,  "  wef  •  true 
popular  movement.  We  ought  not  Co  srek  |br  aecret  molifM.  nor 
attribute  it  to  concealed  eehemes  of  ambition ;  It  was  provoked  by 
the  imprudence  of  the  court.  The  dinner  of  the  gaaAes-da-com,  th0 
reports  of  the  king's  flighr,  the  dread  of  ci\il  war.  a»d  the  scareity  of 
provisions,  were  what  carried  Paris  to  Verailles.  If  firivate  insti' 
gators  (and  the  moet  rigorous  reecarches  have  left  that  fact  dMb(/W) 
contributed  to  produce  the  movement,  th^  ch&nged  neither  thn 
direction  nor  the  obfeet  of  it.    The  event  had  forlta  result  the  de- 


mitted  there  had  been  committed  by  his  agents. 
These  opinions  were  the  more  easily  propagated* 
as  several  silly  underlings  of  the  court  had  chosen 
the  Duke  as  their  hke  noire^  and  were  intimately 
persuaded  that  his  spite,  malice,  and  ambition  had 
excited  twenty  millions  of  people.  Several  of  this 
class  affirmed  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  beea 
seen  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning  in  the  Court 
of  Marble,  wrapped  in  a  riding-ooat,  and  with  a 
slouched  hat  pulled  over  his  face,  showing  the 
furious  mob  the  way  they  were  to  go  to  get  at  the 

Sueen's  bed-chamber.  Others  of  the  same  class 
lought  they  had  seen  Mirabeau,  who  had  for  soma 
time  been  suspected  of  being  sold  to  Orleans,  in 
the  thickest  of  the  mob,  with  a  sabre  in  his  band. 
Both  these  apparitions  or  visions  were  soon  ex- 
ploded, and  every  fact  of  the  kind  disproved ;  but 
for  the  moment  they  had  their  effect  on  minda  that 
combined  within  themselves  the  two  extremes  of 
credulity  and  incredulity.  There  was,  nevertheless, 
an  Orleans  party  or  faction,  the  leaders  of  which— 
the  duke's  secretary  LacIos,  the  author  of  *  liaisons 
Dangereuses;'*  the  Marquis  de  Sillery  Genlxs,  or 
Genlis  Sillery,  the  husband  of  Madame  de  Genlis, 
the  famed  writer  of  novels  and  romances;  and 
other  needy,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men— > 
possibly  went  further  than  his  highness  intended; 
possibly  attnbuted  to  him  views  which  he  never 
entertained,  and  words  which  he  never  uttered; 
and,  upon  balancing  conflicting  evidence,  which  is 
abAit  till  that  can  be  done,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  Mirabeau  was-  for  a  short  time  con- 
nected with  this  Orleans  party,  but  cunningly, 
loosely,  d  la  Mirabeau^  taking  the  wages  of  the 
party  without  doing  anything  for  it  that  migkt 
commit  him  with  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  people.t  Mirabeau  hated  and  despised  La- 
fayette, making  no  secret  of  bis  contempt,  but 
publishing  it  to  the  world  in  bons-mots  and  nick- 
names. Lafayette  hated,  but  feared,  Mirabeau, 
and  before  courting  his  alliance  he  would  have 
sent  him  out  of  France  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
if  he  had  been  able.  But  the  first  orator  of  the 
Assembly  was,  in  his  place,  a  far  more  potent  ma- 
gician than  the  commandant-general  of  the  na- 
tional guards;  and,  but  for  timely  negotiations 
which  disarmed  his  wrath,  Mirabeau  would  have 
brought  down  a  thunder-clap  on  Lafayette's  head, 
by  denouncing  him  as  one  that  aspired  to  be  a 
dictator;  by  accusing  him  of  having  forced  the 
Count  d'Artois  and*  the  princes  of  the  houses  of 

■IractfMi  of  the  «»d«nt  regime  of  the  court;  it  deprived  the  conrt  of 
their  naids ;  it  timneported  them  from  the  royal  residence  of  Veiaailks 
inttf  Cm  cofMlo'  qfUit  nwMum^  and  placed  them  under  the  surreiUanee 
of  tlie  people/'-^Ain.  de  la  JUwtlutum  Fraacoiu. 

*  Tiiis  proCMiBtilv  immoral  man  is  thus  sketched  by  Damont :  — 
''  liitine  was  a  sombn,  lacitum  man.  having  the  looks  and  the  Bgure 
flf  »  Mpspiratne— reserved,  clever,  but  so  little  attractive,  that,  though 
I  ^flMopi  aav  him,  I  sbm»«I/  ever  spoke  to  him.  Why  he  came  so  often 
to  MiitheMi's  I  know  na(."— Spweatry. 

t  Dumoit  ienves  Ifce  Ikct  of  Mirabeau's  secret  connexion  with  the 
pitty  of  the  Mu  of  Orleans  doubtful ;  but  he  tzeaU  the  absolution 
nAcrwards  prenouaoed  by  the  National  Assembly  as  a  thing  entitl<>d 
!•  no  weiglif  I*  history  (  and  he  speaks  of  the  necrssity  of  nmny  veils 
bilBg  drawn  up  before  any  decided  opinion  ran  be  pronounced  on 
the  matter.  He  irns  greatly  in  Mimbean's  conBdence;  but  there  were 
many  facts  whkh  that  strange  mortal  would  never  reveal  to  a  man 
of  honour  and  integrity,  which  Dumont  certainly  was,  and  this  con- 
nexion with  the  Orleanisti  is  likely  to  have  been  one  of  then. 
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Condfe  and  Conti  to  take  flight ;  of  having  taken 
possession  of  the  persons  of  the  king,  the  qtieeu, 
their  children,  and  Monsieur  the  king's  brother ; 
and  now  of  having  banished  the  Orleans  branch, 
solely  to  forward  his  own  ambitious  views.*  When 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  taken  his  departure  for 
England,  and  when  a  most  hollow  treaty  had  been 
concluded  between  the  orator  and  the  general, 
Mirabeau  moved  in  the  Assembly  for  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lafayette  and  Bailly,  for  their  excellent 
political  conduct  in  the  late  season  of  storm  and 
difficulties ;  and  within  a  very  short  time  Mirabeau 
was  proposed  to  the  king  as  a  very  proper  man  to 
be  a  minister  of  state.     Louis,  who  had  little  to  do 
but  assent  and  consent,  made  little  or  no  objection ; 
but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  another  quarter.     The 
law-makers  and  constitution^makers  of  the  Assem- 
bly had  decided  in  their  wisdom  that  no  minister 
of  the  crown  should  have  speech  or  place  among 
them  as  a  member  of  their  own  body,  inasmuch 
as  a  man  could  not  serve  the  eiiecutive  and  be  a 
faithful  representative  at  the  same  time.     They 
never  heeded  the  fact  that  in  a  constitutional  go<- 
vemment  ministers  must  explain  their  conduct  and 
their  projects,  and  that  the  proper  place  for  so 
doing  is  the  parliament,  or  assembly,  or  congress. 
As  for  Mirabeau,  his  whole  and  sole  value  lay  in 
his  oratory :  if  he  were  to  be  excluded  fVom  speak- 
ing by  becoming  a  minister,  he  would  be  but  a 
cumbersome  organ,  with  its  pipes  all  broken  and 
bellows  gone — for  as  a  man  of  business,  as  a  prac* 
tical  statesman,  or  industrious  work-doing  minister, 
there  were  five  hundred  as  good  as  he — nay,  prO" 
hably  (for  we  will  not  speak  too  confidently,  seeing 
that  the  lack  of  men  of  business  was  one  of  the 
greatest  wants  of  these  revolutionists),  there  were 
five  hundred  better  than  he  among  his  own  party. 
Mirabeau,  who  knew  his  own  strength,  and  whose 
chief  ambition  it  was  to  be  called  the  French 
Demosthenes,  would  not  be  a  minister,  much  as  he 
wanted  the  pay,  upon  the  hard  condition  of  the 
present  rule.     It  is  said  also  that  he  was  very 
anxious  to  see  Necker  fooled  in  the  Assembly  by 
being  allowed  to  speak  in  it,  and  that,  happen  what 
might  otherwise,  he  promised  himself  great  satis- 
faction  in  demolishing  the  banquier-philosophe, 
who,  truth  to  say,  was  sufficiently  demolished  al- 

•  Lafavette  himielf  «y«— *'  Three  day*  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Icing  in  ^ri«f  1  expUiued  myself  in  an  open  nuinner  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  rosuUof  that  convenation  was  the  departure  of  that 
prince  for  England  ;  not  that  I  have  any  positive  proof  against  him, 
for  if  I  had  I  ihimld  have  denoanced  him  ;  i«t  it  tow  diffident  Jw  me 
to  feel  an  aturie^  to  eneourage  him  hi  his  natural  tatte  for  travellina. 
The  party  of  the  dnke  are  very  active ;  they  wish  to  bring  me  to  trial; 
bttt  that  would  be  awkward  for  themselves."- X«Mer  to  Mowtiett  m 
Memoirs,  Correspundencet  tjfc.,  published  by  Lafayette* t  family. 

Mirabeau  strenuously  endeavoured  to  prtvent  Orleans  fh>m  snh> 
miktlng  to  exile  at  the  fiat  of  Lafavette ;  he  endeavoured  to  prove  to 
him  that  if  he  would  resist  he  could  not  only  defend  him  but  utterly 
ruin  Lafayette  and  Bailly,  in  and  through  tlie  Assembly;  and  he 


believed  tnat  the  duke  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  go.    When 

Mirabeau  heard  that  the  duke  was  gone  he  exclaimed,  *'  Ce  j.../ 

n»  vayt  pa*  la  peine  qifon  ee  domte  ponr  /m  "  (That is  not 


worth  the  trouble  we  are  taking  lor  him).  It  is  not  from  this  ex- 
prifsslon.  which  may  be  explained  as  Thiers  explains  It,  and  iu  Qfty 
other  ways,  but  from  a  variety  of  knuwu  eircumstauoes.  that  we 
incline  to  Iselleve  in  a  connexion  Isetween  Mirabeau  and  the  Orlean- 
iitts.  As  to  the  churucter  of  the  ruyal  duke,  Mirabeau  said  that  he 
had  conitiderable  natural  talent,  but  that  for  morahi  he  had  none, 
having  entirely  lost  the  sense  of  them,  and  not  knowing  ti^ft  diflbrenee 
between  good  and  evil,  between  virtue  and  vice. 


ready.  He  proposed  to  the  Assembly  that  the 
king's  ministers  should  be  allowed  at  least  a  de- 
liberative voice  (voix  consultative)  in  the  Assembly. 
The  popular  party,  as  the  majorit]^  were  called, 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  this  unpopular,  wicked 
plan,  and  the  Lameths,  Duport,  and  some  other 
members  of  the  moderate  or  qiiasi-royalist  party, 
who  knew  the  secret,  and  who  were  jealous  of 
Mirabeau's  promotion,  joined  in  the  indignant, 
virtuous  reprobation*  The  proposition  was  r^ected 
by  acclamation ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  tht 
Assembly  forthwith  decreed  that  no  deputy  could 
accept  the  place  of  minister  or  be  in  any  way  con^ 
netted  with  the  executive  power.  "It  was  in 
vain,"  says  Dumont,  "  that  the  usage  of  England 
was  cited ;  or  rather,  the  example  of  the  English, 
instead  of  recommending  a  thing,  threw  discredit 
upon  it.  The  least  idea  of  imitation  now  wounded 
the  vanity  of  these  innovators,  who  pretended  to 
make  a  constitutional  monarchy  without  preserving 
a  single  monarchic  element."* 

For  a  long  time  all  law  had  been  in  abeyance ; 
but  now  the  old  Chtttelet  court  was  erected  into  a 
kind  of  revolutionary  tribunal,  being  invested  with 
an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  over  offences  or 
crimes  arising  out  of  the  revolution.  New  forma 
were  laid  down  for  this  court  by  the  National 
Assembly ;  the  trials  were  to  be  public,  the  pri* 
soners  were  to  be  allowed  counsel,  and  it  waa  intiT 
mated  that  there  would  soon  be  trial  by  jury.  One 
of  the  first  prisoners  tried  before  this  tribunal  waa 
the  Baron  de  Besenval :  but  the  trial  lasted  so  long 
that  the  people  began  to  take  the  baron's  part ;  and, 
before  it  was  ended  by  an  acquittal,  the  magna- 
nimous Lafayette  turned  public  accuser,  and  with 
his  friend  Bailly  denounced  the  Marquis  de  Favras 
aa  plotting  against  liberty,  and  as  in  a  conspiracy 
to  murder  the  mayor  of  Paris  and  the  commandant* 
general,  and  carry  o£f  the  king  with  twelve  hundred 
horse  that  were  to  be  collected  at  Versailles.  This 
story  made  a  terrible  noise,  and  Monsieur  the 
king's  brother  (the  only  male  relation  that  waa 
not  now  in  exile)  was  linked  with  the  conspirator, 
or  Favtas  with  him ;  for  it  was  commonly  reported 
that  Monsieur  had  furnished  money,  &c.  Lafayette, 
who  acknowledges  that  he  and  Bailly  got  their 
information  from  a  spy  named  Houdart,  told 
Gouverneur  Morris  and  another  American  friend 
that  for  a  lone  time  he  had  had  information  of  a 
conspiracy — ^that  he  had  followed  the  track,  and 

*  These  attempts  to  be  minisier  were  well  nfffh  ruining  Mirabeau 
as  deputy  and  orator.  **  Mirabeau  baa  greatly  btUeu  iu  the  Aasemblfp 
through  the  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies,  a  delnge  of  libels,  and  the 
perpetual  faults  into  wliich  he  Is  drawn  by  his  violent  disposition,  his 
rage  for  domineering,  and  that  imfiatient  ambition  which  has  be* 
trayed  itself.  The  idea  of  seeing  him  minister  eould  not  be  endured.*' 
—Letter  from  Dmnont  to  Romillyt  m  L^e  qf  Sir  Sammel  Romittyt  editoi 
by  hit  Sons, 

In  a  letter  to  Dumont,  BomiUy,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  h&Ut 
of  seuding  a  great  deal  of  vary  good  but  very  inelTectaal  advfaje  to 
Paris,  says—"  They  seem  to  suppose  the  eloqueooe  of  a  minister  to 
be  more  dangerous  than  that  of  any  other  man ;  bat  the  Oust  is  that 
it  is  much  less  dangerous,  beeanse  ne  always  speaks  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  supposed  to  be  interested  in  every  question,  and 
all  his  words  are  weighed  with  peenUar  distrust.  Upon  the  supposition 
that  seems  prevalent  in  Frauoe,  that  a  minister  is,  by  virtue  uf  his 
ofltee,  an  enemy  to  the  pablie  good,  they  ought  to  rtjoleo  at  having 
him  in  the  Assembly,  nnd  that  be  may  flght  against  tliem  in  the  thoe 
of  day." — Id, 
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had  at  last  taken  M.  de  Favras — that  on  de  Favras 
was  found  a  letter  from  Monsieur,  which  seemed 
to  show  that  the  prince  was  hut  too  deeply 
concerned  in  \t — that  he  had  immediately  waited 
upon  the  prince  with  that  letter,  which  he 
delivered,  telling  Monsieur  that  its  contents  were 
known  only  to  him  and  Bailiy,  and  that  con- 
sequently he  (the  prince)  was  not  committed — 
that  Monsieur  was  much  rejoiced  at  the  intelli- 
gence, but  that  the  next  morning  he  sent  for  him 
(Lafayette),  and,  being  surrounded  by  his  courtiers, 
spoke  in  high  terms  respecting  a  note  which  had 
been  circulated  the  evening  before,  charging  him 
with  being  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy.*  If  La- 
fayette had  told  the  truth  about  Monsieur's  letter 
the  day  before — if,  as  he  had  said,  that  letter  was 
known  only  to  himself  and  the  mayor,  must  not 
the  note,  from  his  own  story,  have  proceeded  either 
from  himself  or  from  Bailiy  ?  But,  in  conclusion, 
he  told  the  two  Americans  that  he  had  told  Monsieur 
that  he  knew  but  of  one  way  to  discover  the  authors, 
which  was  by  offering  a  reward,  which  should  be 
done;  and  that  Monsieur  then  declared  that  he 
would  go  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  and  clear  himself 
from  the  aspersions.  And  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
Monsieur  certainly  went.  This  might  seem  a 
strange  step  in  the  brother  of  a  king ;  but  Mon- 
sieur knew  very  well  that  the  arrest  of  Favras 
had  been  ordered  there,  that  it  was  there  men's 
characters,  fortunes,  and  lives  were  aimed  at  or 
protected,  and  that  the  municipal  authority  was, 
next  to  that  of  the  mob,  the  strongest  of  all.f 
Monsieur  took  a  written  oration  in  his  hand,  which 
was  suppo;9ed  to  have  been  written  for  him  by 
Talleyrand,  but  which  appears  rather  to  have  been 
the  production  of  Mirabeau,  who,  barred  from  the 
ministry,  was  secretly  taking  money  from  the  king 
or  queen,  and  also  from  Monsieur.  The  speech 
was  written  on  the  most  patriotic  and  popular 
models,  the  brother  of  the  king  being  made  in  it  to 
call  himself  a  '*  citizen,"  and  his  audience  in  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  *'  fellow-citizens."    It  contained, 

*  It  was  something  more  than  a  note :  it  was  a  printed  paper  that 
had  been  distributed  through  all  Pari^  with  the  greatest  profusion.  It 
ran  in  these  gentle  terms :  '*  The  Marquis  de  Favras,  Place  Royale. 
was  arrested,  with  madame  his  wife,  on  the  night  of  the  S4th.  for  a 
plan  which  he  had  made  to  raise  80,000  men,  to  assaasinate  M.  de 
Lafavette  and  the  mayor  of  the  town  fBaiUy).  and  then  to  cut  off  our 
supplies  of  provisions.  Monsieur  the  king's  brother  was  at  the  head 
of  it.*'— Bertraad  de  MoUwiUe,  M^moiret, 

t  Before  f[Oitka  to  the  town  hall  Monsieur  waited  upon  the  king, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  meant  to  allow  another  of  his  brothers  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  "  TAu,"  says  Blorris.  "Umehet  Lafayette, 
who  ha*  too  nioay  o/theee  lit^  mattert  on  the  anvil'* 

La(ay*aTe  htmseli  has  inveu  a  rambling.  iU-reasoned  account  of  the 
affiiir  of  Favras.  It  difteni  materially  ftom  the  account  given  by 
Oouvemeur  Morris,  who  had  the  circumsunc<'s  from  his  own  lipe 
only  a  day  or  two  after  they  happened,  aud  who  was  in  the  Imbit  of 
jottimt  down  in  the  evening  all  the  remarkable  things  he  had  heard 
or  seen  during  the  day.  Lafayette's  defences  of  his  own  conduct  were 
written  years  after.  This  alone  would  give  the  greater  value  and 
wei|{ht,  as  evidence,  to  the  notes  of  the  Aroericau.  The  general,  who 
confessed  to  Morris  to  two  interviews  with  Monsieur,  oraerts  in  his 
own  account  that  he  did  not  see  Monsieur  at  all.  He  says,  writinu  as 
he  almost  always  does  in  the  third  fierson,  "  I<afoyette  sent  his  aide- 
de-camp  Bionville  to  acquaint  Monsieur  with  the  arrestation.  The 
first  idea  of  Monsieur  was  to  tell  the  aide-de-camp  he  had  suspected 
that  intrigue ;  he  even  named  a  house  in  tlie  Faulx>urg  St.  Antoine. 
His  second  reflection,  after  having  consulted  his  friends,  was  to  deny 
tlie  plot,  and  deny  Favras.  The  queen  thought  at  flnt  that  Lafayette 
had  advised  this  step;  but  when  he  replied  tliat,  far  from  advising  it, 
fh>m  the  little  he  knew  of  the  subject,  he  thought  it  was  a  very  foolish 
act  on  the  part  of  Monsienr,  she  appeared  to  be  satiiAed."— Afemoirf, 
Correnpondence,  ^e.,  published  hy  his  Family^ 


of  course,  a  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  the  con- 
spiracy;  and   it  set  forth  the  patriotism  which 
Monsieur  had  displayed  in  the  two  Assemblies  of 
Notables.     It  declared,  in  fact,  what  was  perfect^ 
true,  that  Monsieur  had  been  a  friend  to  the  revcK 
lution,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  stop  short  at  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.     The 
discourse  was  applauded  to  the  skies.     MonaieDr 
was  attended  to  his  abode  by  a  shouting  multitude ; 
but  the  Marquis  de  Favras  was  nevertheless  lapt 
in  prison.    When  the  Baron  de  Besenval  vras  ac^ 
quitted,  the  people,  changing  their  minds,  and 
returning  to  their  old  savage  animosities,  said  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  hanged,  and  that  there  was 
a  regular  and  detestable  plan  on  foot  to  show  favour 
to  the  aristocrats.    They  swore  that  this  FaTias 
should  not  escape  them ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
his  trial  they  surrounded  the  Chlltelet,  threatenh^ 
the  judges,  and  crying  d  la  larUeme  i     Lafayette 
boasts  that  he  bade  the  judges  discharge  their  duty 
without  fear  and  without  partiality ;  and  that  he 
constantly  kept  troops  and  artillery  in  the  square 
before  the  court :  but  the  national  guards  were  at 
least  as  likely  to  turn  their  guns  against  the  judges 
as  against  the  people ;  and,  even  if  these  troops  bad 
been  animated  with  a  different  spirit,  could  men 
who  wished  to  live  in  Paris  rely  always  on   thdr 
protection  ? — could  each  judge  and  lawyer  among 
them  expect  to  be  constantly  escorted  and  covered 
by  Lafayette's  militia  and' artillery?    The  Mar- 
quis of  Favras,  like  so  many  of  his  €00x107- 
men  of  the  same  order,  was  poor  and  ingenious, 
a  man  of  intrigue,  a  gambler,  an  adventurer  :  fer- 
tile in  projects.     He  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  proposed  schemes  for  die  conduct  of 
it  ^hich  were  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  party  or 
parties  who  took  all  that  work  into  their  own  hands : 
he  had  even  proposed  schemes  for  restoring  the 
finances  of  the  country.     He  had  at  one  time  been 
in  the  service  of  Monsieur,  and  it  appean  at  least 
probable  that  he  had  recently  received  some  small 
sums  of  money  from  that  prince,  while  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  been  employed  by  him  to  raise  a  loan 
among  some  Paris  bankers,  for  his  royal  highness, 
like  other  great  men,  found  his  revenues  stopped 
at  the  fountain-head.    More  than  this,  Favras,  who 
was  disgusted  with  the  turn  the  revolution  had  taken, 
and  who  had  for  ever  some  project  in  his  head,  had 
discoursed  with  some  royalists  on  the  propriety  and 
possibility  of  delivering  the  king  from  his  present 
gaolers;  and  it  appears  at  least  highly  probable 
that,  though  the  king  might  be  ignorant  of  them, 
the  queen  was  not  a  stranger  to  his  wild  schemes.* 
The  proofs  produced  against  him  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  very  weak  and  defective ;  and,  when 

*  Bertrandde'Molleville.  who  does  not  admit  that  the  queen  knnr 
anything  of  the  matter,  and  who  represents  the  loan  for  Monaienras 
being  raised  merely  to  supply  his  royal  higbness's  o«-n  imnediate 
wanU.  admits  tliat  Favras  endeavoured  to  raise  money  among  the 
bankers  for  a  very  different  purpose,  and  that  be  commuuieatni  his 
plan  for  carrying  oft'  the  king  to  a  good  many  rovaliala,  who,  bow- 
ever,  praised  his  intention  without  giving  him  their  confldenre.  and 
without  joining  In  the  scheme. 

Madame  Campau  describes  the  queen  as  being  greatly  agitated  lest 
Favras  should  make  dangerous  disclosures  in  hb  last  moments ;  'and 
this  is  the  strongest  presumption  that  some  of  the  queen's  friends  had 
committed  themselves. 
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brought  to  the  bar,  he  behaved  not  like  an  adven- 
turer, but  like  a  hero.  He  covered  the  witnesses 
against  him  with  confusion ;  he  indignantly  denied 
any  plan  df  assassinating  or  injuring  any  man  ;  he 
admitted  that  he  had  had  dealings  and  correspond- 
ence about  the  raising  of  some  troops,  but  these 
troops,  he  said,  were  for  the  service  of  the  states  of 
Brabant,  then  engaged  in  their  contest  with  the 
Emperor  Joseph.  Lafayette  and  Bailly  had  offered 
large  rewards  to  persons  who  would  make  disco- 
Teries,  but  the  profession  of  witness  was  not  yet 
well  understood  ;  there  was  an  old  and  stt-ong  feel- 
ing against  it,  and  little  evidence  could  be  procured 
in  this  way,  though  the  temptation  had  been  made 
80  great.*  Only  two  men  deposed,  and  that  appa- 
rently in  the  vaguest  manner,  that  there  had  been  a 
project  of  assassination,  and  one  of  these  two  wit- 
nesses was  the  chief  denouncer  of  the  plot.  La- 
fayette says  that  he  and  Bailly  wrote  to  the  Chfttelet 
to  annul  this  part  of  the  trial,  expressly  because  one 
of  these  two  witnesses  was  the  chief  accuser  :  but 
he  adds  that  the  ancient  jurisprudence  did  not  ad- 
mit such  a  distinction^  and  that,  besides,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  were  considered  as  the 
real  accusers  or  authors  of  the  denunciation.  Favras 
demanded  to  know  who  was  really  his  first  accuser 
(dencmciateur).  The  court  refused  to  tell  him. 
He  complained^in  a  petition  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly ;  and  the  Assembly  refused  to  take  his  peti- 
tion into  consideration.  When  the  witnesses  for 
the  prisoner  appeared  the  court  refused  to  hear 
them — and  then  Favras  compared  this  revolution- 
ary tribunal,  this  Chfttelet,  to  the  Inquisition.  The 
court  condemned  the  marquis  to  be  hanged  in  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  equality 
of  men.  "  I  pity  you,  i  pity  you  all,"  said  Favras, 
"if  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  sufficient  to  take 
away  life."  The  judge  that  delivered  sentence  said, 
in  the  old  form,  that  he  had  no  other  consolations 
to  offer  him  than  those  he  might  find  in  religion. 
"  My  greatest  consolations,"  rejoined  the  marquis, 
**  are  in  tny  innocence."  His  sentence  and  the  de- 
grading punishment  it  inflicted  were  hailed  with 
tumultuous  joy.  "  It  was,"  says  Lafayette,  with 
immeasurable  impudence  and  foolishness,  "  it  was 
perhaps  rather  the  accomplices  than  the  enemies  of 
Favras  who  expressed  this  impatient  wish  of  be- 
holding the  death  of  the  depository  of  their  secrets :" 
— ^by  which  it  is  meant  that  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  had  been  constantly  clamouring  for  this 
sentence  were  secret  agents  of  Monsieur,  the  queen, 
or  the  aristocrats  their  friends !  After  being  made 
to  perform  a  sort  of  humiliating  penance  in  front 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Favtas  was  carried 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in  the  very  apparent  design 


*  Romllly,  who  was  yet  in  the  number  of  those  Englbhmen  who 
hoped  that  good  might  como  out  of  all  this  confusion,  toolc  care 
to  warn  Dumont  of  the  dauffer  likely  to  arise  from  tliu  high  rewards 
which  had  been  offered.  "If."  says  he,  "  France  oontaios  in  it  any 
such  men  as  Bedloe  and  Titus  Dates.  I  fear  that  it  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
graced with  such  scenes  as  were  acted  in  Kn^luud  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when  a  Popish  plot  was  supposed  to  have  existed,  when 
discoveries  of  pretended  conspiracies  were  every  day  made,  and  Uie 
most  infiunous  false  accusers  grew  rich  upon  the  pnblic  terror  and 
credulity,  and  the  worst  men  in  the  nation  made  some  of  the  best  in- 
struments hi  the  foulest  judicial  mnrden."— Zi^e  bi/  Sons. 
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of  extracting  confessions  from  him  by  holding  out 
the  hope  of  life ;  but  he  would  confess  nothing,  he 
would  name  no  accomplices,  he  would  accuse  no 
one ;  and  therefore  he  was  hauled  out  to  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve,  and  hanged  by  torchlight,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  were  in 
raptures  at  the  sight,  for  hitherto  men  of  noble  birth 
had  been  beheaded,  and  not  hanged  like  plebeians.* 
In  spite  of  the  brave  silence  of  the  victim,  not 
merely  many  members  of  the  noblesse,  but  the 
king  and  his  brother,  and,  most  of  all,  the  queen, 
were  held  to  be  accessories  to  every  part  of  the 
alleged  conspiracy,  not  excepting  even  the  plan  for 
murdering  Lafayette  and  Bailly ;  and  the  whole 
court  was  declared  to  be  utterly  incorrigible,  as 
they  could  thus  venture  to  plot  even  in  Paris.  The* 
impression  was  made  the  deeper  by  a  lamentable  ' 
act  of  imprudence  committed  by  some  of  the 
courtiers.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  execution  the 
widow  of  Favras,  who  was  of  high  German  blood, 
being  the  daughter,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  of 
one  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  empire,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  palace  in  her  widow's  weeds,  and 
with  her  little  son  in  deep  mourning.  The  royal 
family  were  still  compelled  to  go  through  the 
wearisome  ceremony  of  dining  in  public,  and, 
during  the  dinner,  Madame  Favras  and  her  child 
were  presented  to  the  queen,  at  the  back  of  whose 
chair  was  standing  that  faubourg  brewer  and 
butcher,  Santerre,  then  commandant  of  a  battalion 
of  the  national  guards.  As  soon  as  the  dinner  was 
over  the  queen  ran  to  the  apartment  of  Madame 
Campan,  and  told  that  confidant,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  the  ineptitudes  of  the  exaggerated  royal- 
ists would  ruin  everything.  "  We  must  perish,'' 
said  the  queen,  "  when  we  are  attacked  by  people 
who  unite  every  talent  with  every  crime,  and  de- 
fended by  people,  all  very  estimable,  but  who  have 
no  true  idea  of  our  situation.  They  have  committed 
me  with  both  parties  by  presenting  to  me  the  widow 
and  child  of  Favras.  If  I  had  been  free  in  my 
actions,  I  ought  to  have  taken  the  child  of  a  man 
who  has  just  sacrificed  himself  for  us,  and  have 
placed  him  at  table  between  the  king  and  me ;  but, 
surrounded  as  I  was  by  the  hangmen  who  have 
destroyed  his  father,  I  could  not  even  venture  to 

*  Bertrand  dcMoUeville. — Madame  CamxKin.— Lafhyette.— Biqgra* 
phie  Univcrselle.— Biographio  Moderno.  ou  Galerie  Historique. 

Dulaurc,  and  other  writers  of  his  diss,  attribute  the  silence  and 
boldness  of  Favras  to  an  assurance  given  him  by  the  court  that  if  ho 
disclosed  nothing  his  life  slioutd  be  saved;  and  they  add,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  he  died  through  the  base  trencliery  of  the  court  and  aristo- 
crats. But  they  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  proof  of  this  monstrous  ab- 
surdity. And  who  was  there  that  could  give  a  promise  of  pardon  or  secu- 
rity for  life  that  should  deceive  Fa^Tas,  who  knew  so  thorouKhly  tlie 
omnipotence  of  the  mob  and  the  powerlea&ness  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive ?  The  Qifitelet  iudges  themselves  durst  not  acquit  him ;  the  royal 
family,  accused  as  they  were  of  being  accomplices,  durst  not  venture 
to  do  anvthing  to  save  him ;  nay.  Lafayette  and  Bailly  themselves,  if 
they  had  had  tlie  wish,  would  not  have  had  the  power.  The  marquis 
was  prejudged  and  doomed  by  the  people;  and  honester  French 
writers  confess  that  he  wus  abandoned  as  a  sort  of  peace-offering  to 
their  fury,  that  from  the  moment  of  his  arrest  there  was  no  chance  of 
his  escaping,  and  that  tlic  Jud>;es  that  tried  him  trembled  in  the  court, 
and  pronounced  judgment  under  the  influence  of  ti^ror.  Even  Thiers, 
though  he  cannot  raise  an  indignant  voice  against  this  state  of  things. 
or  against  this  horrible  mockery  of  justice,  says,  in  his  mild,  extenu- 
ating manner,  "The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  little  favourable 
to  Favras.  Tlie  Chatelet  had  just  acquitted  Bescnval  and  others  im- 
plicated in  the  ^lot  of  the  Uth  of  Jaly.  Public  opmion  was  discon- 
tented." 
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cast  my  eyes  on  the  child.  And  now  the  royalists 
will  blame  me  for  neglecting  that  poor  boy,  and 
the  revolutionists  will  be  enraged  by  believing  that 
the  child  was  presented  to  me  at  my  wish."  Marie 
Antoinette,  however,  immediately  sent  some  money 
to  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  promised  to  attend 
to  their  welfare,  for  poor  Favras,  like  most  adven- 
turers, had  died  a  beggar.  The  presence  of  San- 
terre  indicates  one  very  melancholy  and  important 
circumstance :  the  Tuileries  was  constantly  guarded 
by  the  Paris  militia — the  court  were,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  state  prisoners.  And  yet  Lafayette 
and  the  National  Assembly  had  the  mendacity  to 
declare  that  the  king  was  as  free  as  any  sovereign 
in  Europe,  as  free  in  the  Tuileries  as  was  King 
,  George  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's.  To  give  a 
colour  to  the  lie  the  king  was  told  that,  for  the  in- 
terior guard  of  tlie  palace,  he  might  have  his  old 
Gardes-du-Corps ;  but,  not  wishing  for  more  mas- 
sacres, Louis  declined  the  favour,  and  even  refused 
it  when  it  was  pressed  upon  him.  In  this  situa- 
tion, with  accumulated  insults  continually  before 
their  eyes,  with  the  dread  of  destruction  and  mur- 
der constantly  in  their  imagination,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  royal  family  should  not  wish 
to  escape.  The  managers  of  the  revolution 
had  made  this  impossibility,  and  had  for  ever 
frustrated  the  hope  of  any  cordial  agreement  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  constitution,  between 
the  court  and  the  Assembly.  We  cannot  trust  those 
whom  we  injure,  insult,  degrade,  and  keep  in  one 
perpetual  agony  of  alarm  :  there  was  nothing  for  La- 
fayette and  his  guards  and  the  deputies  to  do  but  to 
continue  to  be  vigilant  gaolers.  It  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  many  plans  of  evasion  were  entertained 
in  the  palace ;  and  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  more 
than  one  of  these  plans  might  have  succeeded,  but 
for  the  lamentable  inactivity  and  indecision  of  the 
king.  On  one  occasion  an  excellent  project  was 
arranged :  the  officer  commanding  the  division  of 
Paris  militia  that  mounted  guard  that  night  was 
gained,  relays  of  horses  were  prepared  all  along  the 
road,  the  queen  had  even  packed  up  her  jewels ; 
but  the  king  continued  his  game  at  whist,  and  at 
last  said  that  it  could  not  be,  that  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  be  carried  oflF.  "  I  understand,"  said  the 
nobleman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  plot ;  "  he 
wishes  beforehand  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  us." 
The  conclusion  was  not  unnatural ;  and  the  royal- 
ists were  not  bold  enough  to  take  the  responsibility 
entirely  upon  themselves,  and  carry  him  off  by  a 
gentle  force,  which  was  the  only  way  of  saving  him 
and  his  family.  "  And  yet,"  said  the  queen,  "  we 
must  fly  at  last :  we  know  not  how  far  these  peo- 
ple will  go  ;  our  danger  increases  day  by  day  !"* 

In  the  mean  time  the  National  Assembly  had 
confiscated  all  church  property,  being  urged  on  to 
that  extreme  by  their  inability  of  finding  money  in 
any  other  quarter,  and  by  the  indifference  or  open 
enmity  of  the  people  to  every  kind  of  religion. 
''  Besides,"  says  a  French  writer  whose  work  is 
now  a  text-book  in  France,  "  it  was  necessary  and 

*  Hadamo  Campan. 


important  not  to  leave  in  the  st|U;e  aiiy.^e^arate  ia. 
dependent  body,  particularly  if  it  was  ancient ;  for, 
in  times  of  revolution,  everything  that  is  ancieot  if 
an  enemy.  The  clergy,  with  their  formidable 
hierarchy  and  opulence,,  alien  to  the  new  chmagea^ 
would  have  maintained  themselves  like  a  repuBlic 
in  the  kingdom.  That  form  suited  the  old  regime: 
when  there  was  no  state,  but  only  corpe,  each,  order 
had  provided  for  its  own  organisation  and  existenoe. 
The  clergy  had  their  decretals,  the  nobleaae  their 
law  of  fiefs  ;  each  was  independent,  because  esob 
was  separate.  But  now  that  their  functions  were 
become  public,  it  was  necessary  to ,  make  a  magis- 
tracy of  the  clergy,  as  had  beeo  made  of  the 
royalty ;  and,  in  order  to  render  both  dependent  o^ 
the  state,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  hsw^ 
their  salaries  from  the ,  state,  it  was  necessary  tf» 
take  from  the  sovereign  his  do;uains,  and  from  the 
clergy  their  landed  property,  only  allowing  to  hath 
(the  king  and  the  clergy)  proper  provisions — dfs 
dotations  convenables,^**  In  other  words,  every- 
thing was  to  be  salaried  (salarie)  by  the  Btate;  and 
one  single  chamber,  or  house,  to  be  called  the  Na; 
tional  Assembly  or  the  National  Convention^  or 
by  any  other  name,  was  to  be  the  great  salary- 
payer — ^was  to  apportion  to  the  crown,  to  the  cletxy 
and  others,  a  modicum  of  pay,  being  itself  ca3j 
able  to  fix  the  proportions  of  the  said  wages,  ari4 
quite  unable  to  secure  payment  if  the  people  shoolcl 
prove  refractory,  or  the  state  require  more  sacri^Gea. 
Talleyrand,  who  was  still  styled  Bishop  of  Autun, 
produced  this  grand  plan  of  confiscation,  having 
previously  shown  it  to  all  the  societies  he  fiet^uented 
in  Paris,  as  a  piece  of  authorshipwhich  ought  to 
procure  him  honour  and  fame.  The  measure  was 
justified,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  principle  of 
state  necessity ;  and  it  was  conten(led  tnat  without 
this  extraordinary  aid — that  is,  the  entire  seizure  qf 
the  landed  property  of  the  church — a  national  bank- 
ruptcy must  inevitably  ensue.  And. this  argument 
had  very  great  weight  with  some  of  the  aepuitjes 
who  were  not  otherwise  ill  disposed  towards  the 
clergy.  Abb^  Maury  threw  himself  into  the  breach, 
and  made  a  bold  fight,  though  he  was  assailed 
mercilessly  by  the  immense  majority  of  the  house, 
and  by  all  the  galleries,  who  seemed  to  think  tliat 
a  priest  deserved  no  quarter  in  combating  against 
the  will  of  the  nation  for  the  protection  of  church 
property.  Making  use  of  an  argument  which  might 
have  produced  more  effect  if  there  had  been  more 
men  of  property  and  fewer  philosophes  in  the 
Assembly,  Maury  told  them  that  the  invasion  of 
one  kind  of  property  would  be  speedily  followed  by 
the  invasion  of  all  other  kinds;  that  when  the 
clergy  had  been  stripped  naked,  other  proprietors 
must  not  expect  to  keep  their  cloaks  on  their  backs; 
that  confiscation,  being  once  begun,  would  go  on 
until  there  was  nothing  left  to  confiscate.  He  re- 
presented that  the  clergy  were  ready  to  make 
enormous  sacrifices  for  the  public  service,  afid 
they  had  in  fact,  under  the  pressure  of  their  alarms, 
offered  what  they  termed  a  voluntary  contribution 
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of  four  hundred  millions  of  livres,  or  about  sixteen 
lAillions  sterling;   tliat  the  clergy  were  men  and 
Frenchmen  like  the  rest,  having  the  same  right  to 
enjoy  what  they  actually  possessed ;  and  that  the 
property  of  the  church  was  protected  by  the  same 
principles  of  law  as  any  other  property.    The  ma- 
jority, however,  declared  with  Talleyrand,  that  the 
property  of  the  church  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
must  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  state  *     As 
the  debate  was  hottest  upon  words  and  definitions, 
Mirabeau  proposed  that,  instead  of  saying  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  belonged  to  the  state,  they 
should  say  it  was  disposable  by  the  state — a  la 
disposition  de  Vetat ;  and,  this  being  adopted,  it 
was  decreed,  on  the -2nd  of  November,  that  the 
*huTch  property  should  be  confiscated  and  sold. 
•That  healing  rule  observed  in  England,  that  vested 
lights  should   always  be  respected,  and  that  no 
reform  should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  living 
persons  having  an  assurance  of  the  continuance 
of  their  particular  advantages  under  the  exist- 
Jtig^  law,  was  never  dreamed  of  in  France :   the 
ancient  government  had  disregarded  it  in   cases 
fnnnmerable,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  which 
Was  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits :  Necker  himself 
had  often  set  the  golden  rule  at  defiance  in  his 
pkftry  reductions  and  economies,  taking  no  heed 
of  the  individuals  who  were  thrust  out  of  places 
which  they  had  inherited,  or  which  they  consi- 
dered places  for  life,  and  believing  that  they  were 
mercifully  dealt  with  if  they  were  left  a  bare  sub- 
nstence.t  But,  as  the  spoil  seized  was  so  enormous 
—as  there  was  still  to  be,  at  least  in  name,  a  reli- 
gion, a  public  worship,  a  church — as  the  time  was 
not  yet  come  for  proclaiming  the  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son— it  was  really  necessary  to  allow  compensation 
ih  the  shape  of  salaries;  and  therefore  the  late 
chmrch,  but  now  national,  property  was  subjected 
to  certain  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  priests, 
the  expenses  of  public  worship,  &c.  No  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  high  churchman  of  any  kind,  was  to  re- 
ceive more  than  about  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
pounds  English ;  but  some  addition  was  to  be  made 
to  the  income  of  the  poor  country  curtJs,  or  parish 
ministers,  none  of  whom  were  to  receive  less  than 
about  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
a  house  and  plot  of  groimd.-   The  National  Assem- 
bly pretended  that  all  classes  of  the  clergy  ought 
to  rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  these  salaries,  to  be 
paid  regularly  from  the  coffers  of  the  state,  without 
trouble,  without  the  expenses  of  collection,  without 
the  possibility  of  lawsuits ;  but  they  neglected  to 
make  any  arrangements  for  this  regularity  of  pay- 
ment, and  they  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  give 
any  security  or  guarantee  which  should  be  binding 
on  the  nation,  or^on  their  successors,  as  the  nation's 
representatives.     The  confiscation,  the  plunder, 
was  real ;  hut  the  compensation  was  a  vision  that 

•  Turgoty  in  an  aitieU  io  Ihe  Enc^rcloiMBdin  nnm  Foandalioiia, 
had  maintained  nearly  the  name  doctrine,  arguing  that  the  legialaturv 
coald  always  destroy  partiealar  corporations  or  bodies,  if  necesssry 
to  the  piiblic  good;  that  it  was  absurd  to  belioTo  that  a  /oundatioo. 
or  the  private  will  and  bequest  of  individuals,  ooutd  be  coaaidered 
as  an  immutable  law,  &c.  . 
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soon  ended   in   smoke   and  darkness  and  utter 
penury.    From  the  beginning  the  money  was  never 
regularly  paid  ;  and  when  it  was  doled  out  to  the 
clergy,  it  was  in  an  insulting  and  humiliating 
manner,  as  if  the  claimants  had  no  right,  but  only 
a  licence  to  beg.     Camus,  a  pedantic  Jansenist,  a 
mortal   enemy  to  the  whole  church  of  France, 
a  rigid  man  of  system  and  a  maker  of  systems, 
an  ecouomist  who  believed  that  in  state  matters  a 
penny  stolen  was  twopence  earned,  was  intrusted 
with  the  payment  of  these  pensions,  and  he  go- 
verned the  poor  priests  like  a  despot ;  and,  because 
he  was  not  supposed  to  apply  to  his  own  use  and 
profit  the  money  which  he  kept  from  the  pensioners 
of  the  state,  he  passed  for  a  virtuous  defender  of  the 
interests  of  the  people,  a  rigid  Cato.  *  At  the 
same  time  the  National  Assembly  declared  it  could 
no  longer  recognize  religious  vows,  and  that  all 
that  were  in  convents  and  monasteries  might  quit 
them  and  return  to  the  world.     It  was,  however, 
delicately  intimated  that  those  who  wished  to  re- 
main in  the  monastic  life  should  have  liberty  to  do 
so ;  and,  as  all  the  property  of  these  abbeys,  con- 
vents, and  monasteries  had  been  confiscated,  pen- 
sions were  promised.    We  need  scarcely  add  that 
the  monks  and  nuns  were  no  better  paid  than  the 
secular  clergy.     In  this  manner  the  best  reforms 
undertaken  and  achieved  were  made  oppressive  and 
cruel  to  many  thousands  of  victims,  and  hateful  to 
all  men  that  were  superior  to  the  intolerance  of  the 
new  philosophy.  The  Assembly  had  thus  laid  their 
hands  on  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom  belonging 
to  the  church  and  the  religious  orders :  but  when 
they  proceeded  to  sell  it  they  found  the  operation 
far  more  difficult  than  they  had  conceived ;  for, 
notwithstanding  their  frequent  orations  about  pa- 
triotism, they  oelieved  that  the  country  was  not 
nearly  so  poor  as  it  was  made  to  appear,  and  that, 
though  the  patriots  could  not  find  money  to  pay 
taxes  and  make  donations  to  the  state,  they  would 
find  cash  to  purchase  estates  upon  profitable  con- 
ditions.    "  Every  little  farmer,"  said  one  of  their 
orators,  "will  come  with  his  leather-bag  to  pay  for 
a  nibble  at  the  church."    But  it  was  not  so  :  the 
purchasers  were   few,  though  those  who  farmed 
church  property  and  declined  paying  any  rent  for 
it  were  very  numerous.     The  necessities  of  the 
state  were  urgent  and  enormous,  admitting  of  no 
delay.     The  treasury  was  empty,  the  loans  would 
not  go  down,  the  fourths  of  incomes  were  not  paid, 
the  patriotic  donations  would  now  scarcely  pay  a 
clerk  for  registering,  and  a  printer  for  printing,  the 
names  of  the  donors.     Four  hundred  millions  of 
livres  were  wanted  for  the  year  1190 — not  a  livre 
less  would  do  to  fill  up  the  deficit.     After  various 
projects  of  putting  the  church  property  up  to 
auction,  of  putting  it  into  a  lottery,  &c.— -projects 
which  came  to  nothing,  because  people  could  not 
be  found  to  come  forward  with  specie  in  their 
hands — the  municipality  of  Paris,  that  great  lever 
of  the  revolution,  presented  itself  as  an  agent  and 
saviour,  and  subscribed  for  a  large  amount  of  the 
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church  property.  The  other  municipalities  of  the 
kingdom  followed  this  example,  each  subscribing 
for  so  much  property,  engaging  to  sell  it  to  private 
purchasers,  and  pay  the  receipts  into  the  national 
exchequer.  These  municipalities  were  almost  as 
coinless  as  private  individuals  :  but  haying  the 
land  and  some  credit,  they  were  enabled  to  cir- 
culate municipal  billets,  or  bank-notes ;  and  the 
government  took  these  notes,  or  passed  them  oyer 
to  the  public  creditors,  the  said  notes  being  to  be 
redeemed  with  specie  at  some  future  undefined 
date.  When  they  had  reached  this  point,  the 
Assembly  began  to  understand  that  it  would  be 
better  to  create  paper  money  of  the  state,  which 
should  have  a  forced  currency  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Such  was  the  birth  of  the  memorable 
assignats.*  Four  hundred  millions  of  this  paper 
were  put  in  circulation ;  and  a  decree  was  passed 
that  church  property  to  that  amount  should  be 
answerable  for  the  assignats.  On  this  occasion 
Abbe  Maury  delivered  an  oration  which  drove  the 
Assembly  quite  frantic.  In  their  rage  they  were 
going  to  vote  his  expulsion ;  and  they  would  have  ex- 
pelled him  but  for  a  speech  from  Mirabeau,  who 
reminded  them  that  such  a  proceeding  would  not 
l>e  co7utiiiUionaL'\  The  constitution,  by  the  way, 
was  not  yet  made ;  but  committees  were  working 

•  Mignet. 

t  As  some  protection  against  the  violence  of  the  people,  the  abbe 
now  constantly  carried  pistols  in  his  pocket.  But  this  ^as  not  pe- 
culiar to  Manry :  nearly  every  member  of  the  Assembly  that  veutared 
to  express  opinions  contrary  to  the  uiU  of  the  majority  and  of  the 
dreadCul  gnlleries  corrii^d  pistols  or  a  sword-stick,  or  both.  The 
Assembly  had  become  like  an  old  Polish  diet. 

Mirabeau  spoke,  or  rather  read,  several  times  on  the  chnrdi-pro- 
perty  question.  These  discourses  were  wi-itten  bv  a  certain  Pelin,  an 
attorney  or  advocate  from  Marseilles,  who  had  neen  guilty  of  some 
dirty  offences  in  his  youth,  and  whose  reputation  was  of  t)io  worst  sort. 
The  follow,  it  appears,  had  a  logical  liead,  and  was  quick  at  hia  work. 


upon  it,  and  France  was  assured  daily  by  thoa- 
sands  of  journalists  that  it  would  soon  be  finished 
and  perfected.  But  critics  and  journalists  were 
not  wanting  on  another  side,  where  it  was  declared 
that  the  Assembly  were  losing  their  time  over  a 
piece  of  old  paper — were  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable  principles  of  monarchy  and  re- 
publicanism. In  sober  truth,  there  was  noChiBg 
left  of  the  monarchy  except  the  name;  but  the 
name  was  quite  enough  to  disgust  and  incense  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  nation,  who,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1*790,  xnroclairaed 
pretty  openly  that  some  new  insurrection  would  be 
necessary  to  perfect  the  revolution.  The  press  was 
not  wholly  absorbed  by  the  victorious  party  and 
the  parties  that  wanted  fresh  victories :  the  de- 

Mirabeau  used  to  pay  him  Kmietimes,  and  KmettneB  beat  Ikim. 
Dumont  was  witness  to  a  very  dramatic  scene  in  Hira)>eauU  Uottse. 
Pelin  had  written  one  oration  upon  church  property,  and  If  inlbeau 
had  delivered  it  in  the  Assembly.  But  Abbo  Maury  had  lum  to 
refute  the  arguments,  and  had  spoken,  as  he  could  do,  imprompta« 
and  with  very  great  success.  Mirabeau,  feeHng  hhnself  iDotpable  of 
making  an  impromptu  reply  to  an  argumentative  apeech  of  that  kind, 
demanded,  in  the  fashion  of  that  house,  permission  to  reply  on  the 
morrow.  As  soon  as  he  got  home  he  called  for  Felin,  who  was  not  lo 
be  found.  He  sent  two  or  three  messengers  to  seek  the  sneech-wriler, 
but  they  could  not  find  him.  Towards  evening  Pelin  arrived. 
"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  roared  Mirabeau :  **  w«ro  jrou  «t  tke 

Assembly  this  morning  ? No  I    How,  you  were  not  there  I 

This  is  a  pretty  way  of  proceeding!  This  is  the  way  you  get  me  into 
scrapes  1  Maury  lias  been  speaking  for  an  hour  .  .  .  .  ,  How  wiU 
yon  DC  able  to  reply  to  a  discourse  which  you  have  not  heard  ?  You 
would  rather  go  and  write  a  speech  against  me  for  somebody  else.  I 
know  you  well  I  But  I  tell  you,  air,  that  1  must  have  a  complete  re- 
futation by  to-morrow  morning.  You  will  find  in  the  evening  papers 
some  report  of  Maury's  speech."  Pelin  made  some  diflkulOes,  and 
thought  that  the  question  might  be  Airther  adjourned,  ftc  Mimbeau 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  pushing  him  against  the  wall,  told  him 
in  a  voice  of 'thunder  that  he  must  be  obeyed— Uiat  the  disoourae  must 
be  «  ritten  that  night.  The  discourse  was  written,  and  a  very  long  one 
it  was ;  and  on  the  following  morning  Mirabeau  read  it  to  the  Aaaem- 
bly  as  his  own.  Ho^  assured  Dumont  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  this  Pelin— that  he  was  such  a  venal  rascal  that  be 
often  wrote  speeches  on  both  sides  of  a  question*  and  vaa  neady  to 
serve  aU  paities  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
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feated  and  despoiled  clergy,  lamenting  too  late 
that  they  should  eyer  have  consented  to  the  union 
of  the  three  orders  in  one  chamber,  took  up  the 
pen  and  set  type  in  motion  in  all  parts  of  France ; 
pamphlets  succeeded  pamphlets  with  astonishing 
rapiaity;  yolumes  of  remonstrances  vere  pub- 
lished ;  and,  not  to  neglect  the  lighter  troops  that 
had  been  employed  with  such  happy  results  oy  the 
revolutionists,  poems,  songs,  epigrams,  satires, 
were  summoned  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  church. 
The  triumphant  majority  were  very  intolerant  of 
these  practices^  and  bitterly  complained  that  there 
was  a  plan  on  foot  to  unpatriotize  the  people — that 
the  priests  and  holders  of  church  property  were 
labouring  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution  by 
monopolizing  the  press,  and  circulating  ten  times 
as  many  books  f^ainst  the  National  Assembly  as 
there  had  been  published  in  its  favour.*  But, 
though  the  alarm  was  excessive,  there  was  in 
reality  little  to  fear :  except  ix^  a  few  particular 
districts,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  hostile  to  the 
church,  and  hungering  for  its  property ;  the  priests 
might  print  and  publish,  but  the  people  would  not 
resd  arguments  on  that  side  of  the  question; 
printing  is  ruinous  work  when  none  will  buy  what 
is  printed;  the  finances  of  the  clergy  could  not 
long  stand  such  a  drain ;  and,  as  French  printers 
were  eminently  patriotic,  when  they  had  an  excess 
of  work  from  the  other  side  they  would  not  dis- 
grace themselves  by  labouring  for  priests.  Nor 
was  it  safe  for  printers  or  booksellers  to  work  for 
the  church  or  the  aristocracy.  The  fugitive  Mou- 
nier,  though  neither  priest  nor  aristocrat,  but  only 
desirous  of  two  chambers  and  a  real  constitutional 
monarchy,  declares  that  he  could  not  publish  his 
thoughts  to  his  countrymen.  *^  No  priuter,"  he 
says,  ^*  would  have  dared  to  work  for  me ;  or,  if  any 
one  had  been  rash  enough  to  undertake  it,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  circulate  the  work.  All 
the  copies  would  have  been  immediately  seized  and 
carried  off;  for  men  who  reflect  know  perfectly 
well  what  is  to  be  understood  by  our  modem 
liberty  of  t\^  press :  they  know  very  well  that  it 
gives  the  privilege  of  calumniating  and  insulting 
with  impunity  those  citizens  whom  the  factions 
wish  to  ruin  in  the  public  opinion;  of  flattering 
and  deceiving  the  multitude ;  of  persuading  them 
that  everything  ought  to  give  way  to  their  caprice, 
and  that  they  ought  to  acknowledge  no  other  Uw 
than  that  of  their  own  supreme  will.  This  liberty 
of  the  press  permits  men  to  offend,  in  infamous 
libels,  all  morality,  the  altar  and  the  throne ;  but  it 
does  not  permit  a  man  to  speak  the  truth,  when  by 
so  doing  he  may  displease  the  demagogues,  discon- 
cert their  views,  and  affect  their  interests.''  t     To 

*  Baband  SMin^Edennc.  Precis  Hiilorique  de  la  Revolution. 

f  Expose  de  la  Conduilc  de  H.  Moiinier.— Before  quitting  the 
Aaeembly  this  deputy  had  found  that  it  was  not  eaav  to  correspond 
vith  his  constiluents.  *'  I  saw  no  iHwsibility,"  says  he,  "  of  convey- 
ing mv  sentiments  to  my  constituents,  or  of  maklnR  the  truth  reach 
them  m  the  midst  of  so  many  lies  which  had  been  industriously  cir> 
cnlated  throuRh  the  provinces.  Under  the  despotic  system,  the  agents 
of  atuthority  were  suspected  of  carrying  their  widiedness  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  betray  Um  public  confidence  by  violating  the  seereey  of 
letters.  No  certain  proofs  of  this,  however.  f>xisted :  but  under  the 
present  reign  of  anarchy  nothing  it  ncred;  vixtae  alons  ia  forced  to 


the  hostility  and  despair  of  the  clergy  and  noblesse 
were  superadded  the  enmity  and  despair  of  the 
parlement  of  Paris,  of  all  the  parlemens  of  the 
lungdom,  ^nd  all  those  numerous  bodies  of  men 
that  were  connected  with  them,  and  that  had  sub- 
sisted by  them.  It  was  hinted  very  clearly  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  States  General  that  these  anti- 
quated courts  were  unsuited  to  the  present  state  of 
France ;  and  in  the  month  of  November  they  were 
all  struck  by  a  decree  that  suspended  them  from 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  by  declaring  them 
to  be,  in  the  curious  phraseology  of  the  time,  **  in 
permanent  vacation.'  The  unsuitableness  was  in- 
disputable ;  and,  on  the  whole,  except  in  playing 
the  prelude  to  this  revolution,  the  parlemens  bad 
little  claim  on  the  nation's  respect  or  gratitude : 
but  still  another  kind  of  nation,  or  nation's 
representatives,  would  have  felt  the  propriety  of 
allowing  some  compensation  to  the  existing 
members  of  those  antiquated  courts.  The  par* 
lemens  of  Reuen,  of  Rennes,  of  Metz  made 
some  fruitless  efforts  to  avert  their  doom  : 
they  protested  against  the  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly ;  they  passed  resolutions ;  they  appealed 
to  law  and  the  antiquity  of  their  rights  ;  but  they 
had  no  party  to  support  them;  their  struggle  only 
exhibited  their  impotence,  and  their  retreat  from 
the  field  was  attended  with  contempt  and  derision. 
Still,  however,  all  these  bands  of  mortal  enemies — 
these  entire  classes  made  antagonists  of  the  revolu- 
tion— could  not  be  regarded  with  indifference  or 
equanimity;  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  people,  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  rather  on  their 
declared  enmity  than  on  their  power,  knowing  that 
they  were  incensed  and  desperate,  and  not  reflect- 
ing on  the  very  limited  range  even  desperation 
could  take,  or  on  the  little  that  really  could  be 
done  by  classes  who  formed  collectively  but  a 
miserable  minority,  and  who  were  not  united  by 
any  unity  of  design  or  community  of  feeUng,  fell 
into  a  most  obstinate,  long-lasting  fit  of  suspicioi^ 
and  terror,  and  adopted  a  system  of  espionage  and 
inquisition  far  more  disgraceful  than  any  that  had 
ever  obtained  under  the  old  despotism.  The  As- 
sembly had  their  *^  Committee  of  Research,"  the 
municipality  had  theirs,  for  detecting  and  defeating 
all  conspiracies  against  liberty;  and  between  the 
two  pretty  work  they  made  wiUi  the  hberty  of  the 
subject !  When  these  committees,  which  were  real 
prototypes  of  those  formed  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Jacobins,  first  came  into  play,  many  persons,  dis- 
gusted at  the  tyranny  they  exercised,  and  foreseeing 
die  horrors  to  which  they  would  lead,  remonstrated 
and  petitioned  against  them.  The  people  of  Franche 
ComttS  authoris^  Count  Louis  Narbonne  to  accuse 
them  to  the  Assembly  as  early  as  the  month  of 
December ;  but  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that 
they  were  exceedingly  usefiil,  and  ought  to  be  sup- 

becoiBe  eiicomipeGt,  while  oime,  mmd  of  th«  impunity 'it  oDJoya. 
will  not  even  descend  to  the  ndoption  of  cautious  measures.  ^  is 
known  that  deputies  have  received  letters  open,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten the  name  of  th9  district  which,  in  its  profound  wisdom,  and  hi 
virtue  of  its  absolute  power,  had  thought  proper  to  break  the  le^U 
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ported.  When  men  are  hired  tnd  yrell  paid  to  fiiid 
out  plots,  plots  are  sure  to  be  found ;  when  men 
indulge,  even  to  the  maniac  pitch,  in  party  and 
personal  animosities,  and  when  they  have  a  ter- 
rible scourge  put  into  their  hands,  with  full  power 
to  use  it,  the  backs  of  their  private  enemies  may 
expect  to  smart.  La&yette  and  Bailly's  rewards 
acted,  too,  as  had  been  expected.  Every  day 
brought  forth  some  new  conspiracy,  some  horrible 
plot  of  the  court,  or  of  priests,  or  of  aristocrats ; 
and  no  tale  was  too  gross  for  the  popular  belief. 
The  journalists  spread  these  tales  all  over  France, 
with  their  own  significant  strictures  upon  them ; 
and  the  whole  philosophy  of  those  commentators 
seemed  to  be  that  there  would  be  no  safety  for 
patriots  so  long  as  aristocrats  and  priests  were  left 
m  the  land.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
journalists  asserted,  as  of  his  own  positive  know- 
ledge»  that  there  were  just  one  hwndrtd  and  eleven 
Gonq>iracied  in  existence,  but  at  different  degrees 
of  muturity.  Another  learned  member  of  the  same 
fraternity  discovered  and  announced  that  a  young 
aristocrat  of  the  feminine  gender  was  raising  an 
army  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  and  was  drilling 
them  (by  companies  at  a  time,  we  presume)  in  a 
very  private  apartment  on  the  fifth  story  of  a  house 
in  the  Rue  Mazarine.  And,  as  if  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  broadsides  of  almost  every  possible 
species  were  not  sufficient  to  propagate  these  panic 
alarms,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  covering  all 
the  dead  walls  of  Paris  with  enormous  placards, 
printed  in  the  largest  characters,  and  with  headings 
calculated  to  arrest  attenti<m«  On  the  other  hand, 
the  court  and  the  oourders,  shut  up  in  Paris,  lived 
in  constant  alarm,  yet  scarcely  being  more  afraid 
of  the  Assembly  and  people  than  the  Assembly 
and  people  were  afraid  of  them.  On  every  side 
were  doubt,  suspicion,  and  fear,  as  had  been  the 
case  from  the  beginning.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  most  insignificant  event-^any  accident — might 
lead  to  a  bloody  tri^edy.  The  discontents  of  the 
poorer  classes  were  kept  up  by  the  scarcity  and 
dearnees  of  provisions.  They  had  thought  that  the 
bringing  the  king  into  Paris  must  make  bread 
cheaper,  but,  as  it  grew  rather  dearer,  they  con- 
cluded Uiat  it  must  be  owing  to  the  plots  and  con- 
spiracies. On  the  3rd  of  November,  the  day  after 
the  confiscation  of  church  property,  there  was  a 
grand  hneute  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  about 
bread.  Laiayette  proposed  a  committee,  to  consist 
of  three  of  the  ministers,  three  of  the  municipality 
of  Paris,  and  three  members  of  the  Assembly,  say- 
ing, with  his  ordinary  confidence,  that  there  was  a 
man  who,  acting  under  such  a  committee,  could 
secure  sufficient  supplies  of  provision.  Talleyrand 
thought  that  the  Assembly  would  not  meddle  with 
so  ticklish  a  business.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who 
was  consulted,  adds,  ^'I  am  sure  they  will  not, 
because  they  act  only  from  fear,  and  will  not  risk 
the  consequence  of  being  responsible  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  this  city."  Besides  one  baker  killed 
outright,  two  others  were  nearly  torn  to  pieces. 
Hiots,  more  or  less  serious,  were  of  daily  oceur- 


renee.  In  some  of  these  the  respeatabiKtMs  of  the 
national  guard  were  opposed  by  some  of  their  own 
comrades  less  well  to  do  in  the  worid,  and  by-aome 
of  the  turbulent  fellows  belonging  to  the  oeotve 
grenadiers.  The  heroes,  or,  as  they  were  atyM, 
^  the  volunteers,'  of  the  Bastille  were  parricularly 
troublesome,  as  every  scoundrel  that  had  borne  a 
hand  in  the  assanlt  of  that  fortress  considered  thst 
he  had  a  licence  to  do  what  he  chose.  One  of  these 
fellows,  upon  being  arrested  for  a  street  riot,  asked 
whether  this  was  the  proper  way  to  treat  a  patriot 
that  had  with  his  own  knife  cut  off  the  hevls  of 
de  Launay  and  Foulon :  he  flourished  the  tdentieal 
knife  with  which  he  had  performed  the  two  ope- 
rations. Somebody,  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
boast,  said  the  knife  was  bat  a  small  one  for  sack 
work.  ''  Yes,''  said  the  Tuffian,  ^  but  I  havQ  bcM 
a  butcher  and  cook,  «nd  know  how  to  use  my 
tools."  The  drapeau  itoiige,'or'red  flag,'the  aynn 
bol  of  martial  law,  was  very  frequently  raised,  and 
two  or  three  rioters  were  even  tri^  and  ei^ecated' 
in  a  summary  manner,  besides  a  more  censideralde 
number  that  were  «hol  or  bayoneted  on  the  spot 
On  one  night  Lafaydtte  enveloped  about  a  thooaand 
desperadoes  in  the*  Champs  Blysiks,  and  Uxk  mboat 
two  hundred  of  tiiem  prisoners.  The  captives 
alleged  that  they  had  assembled  to  deKbersle,  like 
peaceful  citiiens,  on  the  dangers  and  siifferinga  of 
the  people;  but  it  was  found  that  they  had  got 
pike-heads  under  their  jackets,  and  ball  and  gun- 
powder in  their  pockets.  But  in  many  instanees, 
where  known  royalists  or  other  objects  of  ani- 
mosity were  to  be  insulted,  beaten,  or  other- 
wise injured,  the  national  guards  remained  pas- 
sive spectators,  or  only  offeied  a  mock  resistance 
to  ^e  will  of  Uie  mob.  This  conduct  is  excused 
by  two  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  revolution,  who 
confess  that  the  major  part  of  the  citizens  were 
tormented  by  perpetual  suspicions  and  mistrust, 
and  who  think  that  it  was  both  natural  and  proper 
in  the  armed  citizens  or  national  guards  not  to  dip 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren  in  order 
to  save  individuals  who  might  be  very  deserving 
of  the  treatment  they  were  meeting.*  This  man- 
ner of  pleading,  and  numerous  facts,  seem  to  justify 
the  assertion  of  Mounier,  that  the  most  atrocious 
acts— like  those  at  Versailles — ^passed  in  presence 
of  the  national  militia,  who  never  made  the  smallest 
attempt  to  apprehend,  interrupt,  (h*  punish  the 
miscreants.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  noblesse  and  clergy  should  now 
begin  to  emigrate  in  shoals.  There  might  have 
been  a  chance  of  matters  going  somewhat  less 
badly  than  they  did  afterwards,  if  these  men  had 
stayed  in  their  own  country  instead  of  gomg,  as  the 
mass  of  them  did,  txr  provoke  and  join  foreign  in- 
vasions ;  but  patience  and  forbearance  were  never 
among  their  national  virtues,  and  their  condition 
at  home  was  in  every  way  hard  to  be  borne.  The 
flight  of  every  party  increased  the  prevailing  dis'^ 
tress,  for  they  carried  all  the  money  they  couEi  get 
together  with  them,  and  they  threw  out  of  employ- 

*  Hut.  de  la  Revolution,  par  Deux  Amivde  U  Lifaortb. 
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mM  tihwA  of'peopU  mho  worked  ia  various  ways 
{qv.  the  upper  olasseB. 

Lafayette,  who  had  now  got  a  more  acceptable 
republican  adviser  than  Goaverneiir  Morria  in 
Tbonms  Paine,  the  author  of  'Commoa  Sense/ 
*  The  Rights  of  Man»'  &e.,  wrote  joyously  to  his 
friends  in  America  that  everything  that  was  old 
was  upset,  and  that  there  now  only  remained  the 
work  of  building  up  something  new  and  good. 
*^  We  have  got  thus  far  in  the  revolution,"  says  he, 
'*  without  breaking  the  ship  either  on  the  shoal  of 
aristocracy  or  on  the  shoal  of  faction ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  constantly  reviving  efforts  of  the  court  and 
aristocracy,  we  are  sailing  onward  to  a  tolerably 
good  conclusion.  Now  that  everything  that  was 
ia  no  more^  a  new  political  edifice  is  erecting,  far 
from  perfectioiH  but  still  sufScient  to  insure  free- 
dom and  prepare  the  nation  for  a  convention,  to 
meet  in  about  two  years,  when  all  defects  may  be  ' 
naeaded.  I  will  x¥>t  enter  into  details :  Common 
Sense  (Thomas  Paine)  is  writing  a  book  for  you, 
aqd  there  you  wiJI  see  a  part  of  my  adventures. 
I  hqpe  they  will  turn  to  the  advantage  of  my  coun* 
try  and  mankind  in  general.  Liberty  is  springing 
up  around  us  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  I 
am  encouraging  it  by  all  the  means  in  my  power."* 
A  few  days  b€£)re  writing  this  truly  characteristic 
epistle,  Lafayette  had  observed  to  Morris  that,  in 
spite  of  his  perpetual  criticisms  on  the  National 
Assembly*  he  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  the 
constitution  they  were  making  .was  better  than  that 
of  England  I  But  the  perverse  New-Yorker  would 
acknowledge  nothing  of  the  kind,  assuring  him 
that  he  was  much  mistaken  if  he  imagined  he  en* 
tertained  such  an  opinion»t 

England  had  not  beaa  an  innatientive  observer 
of  this  great  revolutk>n' among,  her  nearest  conti* 
nental  neighbours.  From.,  the  first  dawn  of  the 
event,  through  the  quarrels  with  the  parlemens  and 
the  assembling  of  the  Notables,  down  to  the  convo- 
cation of  the  States  General,  all  classes  of  English- 
men had  eagerly  watched  events ;  and  from  the 
moment  the  States  met  at  Versailles — now  only 
eight  months  ago,  for  all  these  momentous  changes 
he^  been  effected  in  that  brief  space  of  time — the 
affairs  of  France  had  occupied  attention  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  other  public  political  mat- 
ters. All  parties  at  first  agreed  in  believing,  or  at 
least  in  hoping,  that  the  States,  being  properly  mo- 
delled, would  by  degrees  effect  the  roost  important 
reforms,  and  none  doubted  that  an  extensive  system 
of  reform  was  indispensable.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
deplorable  condition  of  that  kingdom,  the  poverty 
and  oppression  of  the  people,  the  abuses  of  lettres 
de  cachet  and  other  means  of  despotism,  the  insur- 
mountable barriers  placed  betiteen  the  commonalty 

*  Letter  to  General  Washington,  dated  P^ria,  January  ISth.  1790, 
in  If enoirs,  Correnpondence,  ftc,  publbhed  bv  Ia(ky0tle*f  faaily. 

f  IHaiy.—lt  was  now  a  commtm  habit  with  aU  these  novices  in 
cotmtitutions  to  speak  rontemptnously  of  the  British.  Brissot  was 
aecntftomed  to  mv— **  Ah,  that  ia  the  very  thinj;  ^hat  has  ruined  Eng- 
land." Sieyes,  Dunont,  Condoroet,  and  many  others  eutnrtained  the 
sanM  o|)ln{on.  "  How  ?"  said  Duroverai  one  day.  feigning  astonish- 
ment, *' is  England  rametf/  When  did  yon  get  that  news?  How  did 
it  hapiien  ?'  For  that  time  the  langhexs  were  not  on  the  side  of 
Vtimtou-'Jhmmt,  Sumomin. 


and  promotion^  fortune,  and  fame,  the  checks  pvt 
upon  indnstryy  the  neglected  state  of  agriculture, 
under  the  old  regime,  that  made  every  Englishman 
desirous  that  a  sweeping  change  should  take  place. 
Matters  were  bad  enough  in  reality,  but,  in  many 
particulars,  they  had  been  represented  by  recent 
French  books,  and  in  the  reports  of  a  few  some- 
what enthusiastic  travellers,  as  being  far  worse  than 
they  were :  they  seemed  so  bad  that  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better.  Attributing  to  one  great 
single  cause  that  superior  order  and  prosperity 
which  reigned  in  England,  and  which  were  pro* 
duced  by  slow  degrees  by  the  concurrence  and  co-- 
operation of  numerous  accidents  or  drcumstances, 
and  innumerable  causes,  moral  and  physical,  men 
fancied  that,  if  a  constitutional  form  of  goTernment 
could  only  be  established  in  France,  everything 
would  be  done.  There  were,  perhaps,  some  that 
were  jealously  and  unpleasantly  excited  by  appre* 
hensions  that  France,  the  old  enemy  of  England,  by- 
availing  herself  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, might  become  a  much  more  powerful,  and, 
consequently,  a  more  dangerous  neighbour  than 
ever ;  but  we  believe  that  this  jealousy  and  f^ar  was 
hmited  to  a  very  few,  and  that,  without  speaking 
of  the  enthusiaBts  for  the  new  French  liberty,  who 
farmed,  if  not  a  very  numerous,  a  very  loud  party, 
there  was,  at  fint,  a  general  burst  of  sympathy  and 
generous  feeling^^an  frdent  wish  that  the  revolution 
might  suoeeed,  and  speedily  terminate  in  the  esta^ 
bliahment  of  free  institutions.  Individuals  the  most 
opposite  in  habit  and  thought  were  united  in  this 
feding ;  and,  if  the  agreement  did  not  last  long, 
it  was  solely  owipg  to  the  blunders  and  excesses 
of  the  revolutionists  Even  the  melancholy  and 
devout  recluse,  Cowpen*-*^*  fhst  by  the  banks  (tf 
the  slow-winding  Oiise ''^^twised  himself  in  his 
sickness  and  sadness,  atid^  poured  forth,  in  a  few 
energetic  verses,  his  corigratulations  on  die  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bastille.  All  the  most  cultivated  and 
most  generous  spirits  of  the  country  looked  to  the 
meteor  that  had  risen  with  joy  and  hope;  and,  alas, 
but  too  many  of  them  fondly  clung  to  their  hope 
when  it  was  truly  a  desperate  one.  In  the  first 
phases  the  great  antagonists.  Fox  and  Pitt,  united 
in  a  tribute  of  admiration.  Of  the  great  public 
men  of  the  day,  Burke  was  perhaps  the  first  to 
catch  a  real  glimpse  of  the  one  great  cause  which 
would  disgrace  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and 
render  the'  acquisition  of  liberty  doubtful  at  the 
last.  He  had  read  well  the  old  history  of  France, 
and  he  remembered  the  old  national  impatience  and 
ferocity.  About  three  weeks  after  the  storming  of 
the  Bastille  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Ireland — **  As 
to  us  here,  our  dioughts  -of  eyerything  at  home  are 
suspended  by  our  astonishment  at  the  wonderful 
spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and 
rival  country !  What  spectators,  and  what  actors ! 
England  gazing  with  astonishment  at  a  French 
straggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing  whether  to 
blame  or  to  applaud.  The  thing  indleed,  though  I  • 
have  thought  i  saw  something  like  it  in  progress  for 
several  years,  has  still  somewhat  in  it  paradoxical 
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and  myBterioas.  The  spirit  it  ia  impossible  not  to 
admire ;  but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken 
out  in  a  shocking  manner.  It  is  true  that  this  may 
be  no  more  than  a  sudden  explosion ;  if  so,  no  in- 
dication can  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if  it  should  be 
character^  rather  than  accident,  then  that  people 
are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong  hand, 
like  that  of  their  former  masters,  to  coerce  them. 
Men  must  hare  a  certain  fund  of  natural  moderation 
to  qualify  them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious 
to  themselves,  and  a  perfect  nuisance  to'  everybody 
else."*  Towards  the  end  of  September,  when  the 
revolution  had  made  such  considerable  advances  on 
the  wrong  road,  he  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly — **  You  hope,  sir^  that  I  think  the 
French  deserving  of  liberty.  I  certainly  do,  I 
certainly  think  that  all  men  who  desire  it  deserve 
it.  It  is  not  the  reward  of  our  m^t,  or  the  acqui- 
sition of  our  industry.  It  is  our  inheritance.  It 
is  the  birthright  of  our  species.  We  cannot  forfeit 
our  right  to  it  but  by  what  forfeits  our  title  to  the 
privileges  of  our  kind.  I  mean  the  abuse  or  oblivion 
of  our  national  faculties,  and  a  ferocious  indocUity^ 
which  makes  us  prompt  to  wrong  and  violence, 
destroys  our  social  nature,  and  transforms  us  into 
something  little  better  than  a  description  of  wild 
beasts.  To  men  so  degraded,  a  state  of  strong  con- 
straint is  a  sort  of  necessary  substitute  for  freolom ; 
since,  bad  as  it  is,  it  may  deliver  them  in  some 
measure  from  the  worst  of  all  slavery,  that  is,  the 
despotism  of  their  own  blind  and  brutal  passions. 

The  freedom  that  I  love  is  not  solitary, 

unconnected,  individual,  selfish  liberty.  It  is  social 
freedom.  It  is  that  state  of  things  in  which  the 
liberty  of  no  man,  and  no  body  of  men,  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  trespass  on  the  liberty  of  any  person,  or 
any  description  of  persons,  in  society.  This  kind 
of  liberty  is,  indeed,  but  another  name  for  justice, 
ascertained  by  wise  laws,  and  secured  by  well  con- 
structed institutions.  < Whenever  a  sepa- 
ration is  made  between  liberty  and  justice,  neither 
is,  in  my  opinion,  safe.  I  do  not  believe  that  men 
ever  did  submit,  certain  I  am  that  they  never  ought 
to  have  submitted,  to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  one 
man,  but  under  circumstances  in  which  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  many  persons  in  the  community  pressed 
with  an  intolerable  hardship  upon  the  just  and 
equal  rights  of  their  fellows.  Such  a  choice  might 
be  made  as  among  evils.  The  moment  iviil  is  set 
above  reason  and  justice  in  any  community,  a  great 
question  may  arise,  in  sober  minds,  ifi  what  part  or 
portion  of  the  community  that  dangerous  dominion 

of  vnil  mtiy  be  least  mischievously  placed 

I  have  nothing  to  check  my  wishes  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  solid  and  rational  scheme  of 
liberty  in  France.  On  the  subject  of  the  relative 
power  of  nations  I  may  have  prejudices ;  but  I 

•  Letter  to  Irtd  Charlemont.  at  aiTen  by  Prior,  Life  of  Burke.— At 
this  Ume  the  French  had  eeftrcelv  tiesan  making  their  constitution. 


sldered  as  merely  tem 


;emporary. 
hetner  ani 


But  Burke  evidently  doubted,  ttom 


and  the  confusion  of  the  three  orders  into  one  chamber  might  be  eon> 

.  ,  ,     ottbted.   

anch  a  beginning,  whether  any  tolerable,  system  would  be  adopted. 
*'  To  form  a  solid  constitution  requires  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and 
whether  the  French  have  wise  heads  among  them,  or,  if  they  possess 
such,  whether  they  hare  authority  aqoal  to  their  wisdomf  is  yet  to  be 
seen."— W.  id. 


envy  hitemal  freedom,  security,  and  good  oTder  to 
none.  When,  therefore,  I  shall  learn  thait,  in 
France,  the  citizen,  by  whatever  description  be  is 
qualified)  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  legal  security,  with 
regard  to  his  life,  to  his  property,  to  the  uncoB- 
troUed  disposal  of  his  person,  to  the  free  use  of  his 
industry  and  his  factdties ; — when  I  hear  that  he  is 
protect«i  in  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  estates 
to  which,  by  the  course  of  settled  law,  he  was  bora, 
or  is  provided  with  a  fair  compensation  for  them; 
that  he  is  maintained  in  the  full  fruition  of  the  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  the  state  and  cimditioDof 
life  in  which  he  had  lawfully  engaged  himself,  or  is 
supplied  with  an  equitable  equwalent; — ^when  I 
am  assured  that  a  simple  citizen  may  decently  ex- 
press his  sentiment  upon  public  affairs,  withovt 
hazard  to  his  life  or  liberty,  even  though  against  a 
predominant  and  fashionable  opinion; — when  I 
know  all  this  of  France,  I  shall  be  as  well  pleased 
as  every  one  must  be  who  has  not  forgot  the  gene- 
ral communion  of  mankind,  nor  lost  his  natural 
sympathy  in  local  and  accidental  connections.*^ 
But  France  was  not  affording  this  happy  assar- 
ance,  and  the  misgivings  of  Burke  gradually  con- 
verted themselves  into  a  sad  certainty,  into  the  fixed 
and  rational  conviction  that  nothing  that  was  good 
or  free  would  come  out  of  the  horrible,  bloody  tar- 
moil.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  same  ferocioiu 
delight  in  murder,  and  the  same  savage  cnidty, 
would  be  again  renewed.  Whether  the  deeds  wbidi 
had  been  perpetrated  since  the  capture  of  the  Bas- 
tille proceeded  from  a  settled  design  of  the  regene- 
rators and  revolution  chiefs  in  the  Assembly,  or 
from  the  fierce  instinct  and  will  of  the  people,  the 
case  was  equally  desperate.  "  If,"  said  he,  **  any 
of  these  horrid  deeds  were  the  acts  of  the  ruten, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  an  armed  people  imder 
such  rulers  ?  Or  if  (which  possibly  may  be  die 
case)  there  is  in  reality  and  substance  no  ruler,  and 
that  the  chiefs  are  driven  before  the  people,  rather 
than  lead  them ;  and  if  the  armed  corps  are  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  no  fixed  principle  of  obe- 
dience, and  are  embodied  only  by  the  prevalence  of 
some  general  inclination  '  who  can  repute  himself 
safe  among  a  people  so  furious  and  so  senseless.!'-t 
By  this  time  the  Assembly  had  made  such  progren 
in  their  work  as  to  enable  a  statesman  to  judge  of 
what  would  be  the  merits  of  their  constituti(m. 
"  In  all  appearance,"  adds  Burke,  "  the  new  sys- 
tem is  a  most  bungling  and  unworkmanlike  per- 
formance. I  confess  I  see  no  principle  of  coher- 
ence, co-operation,  or  just  subordination  of  parts 
in  this  whole  project,  nor  any  the  least  aptitude  to 
the  conditions  and  wants  of  the  state  to  which  it  ii 
applied,  nor  anything  well  imagined  for  the  forma- 
tion, provision,  or  direction  of  a  common  force. 

*  Letter  to  M.  de  MenonTille.  fn  Prior's  Life.— This  friend  of 
Barke,  who  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Lorraine,  combated  the 
madness  of  the  National  Assembly  on  man^  occasions,  and  with  crest 
courage — to  the  danger  of  his  life,  at  the  ruk  of  being  torn  to  ineors 
by  the  people.  He  remained  at  his  post  lidlg  after  the  m^ority  uf  his 
friends  had  (led  ttom  theirs ;  but,  after  the  atrocities  ccnnmitted  bjr 
the  Septembrizers  in  1791.  he  signed  a  protest  against  the  Assembly, 
and  retired  to  his  native  jproTince. 

t  A  later  letter  to  M.  de  Menonville.  writteh  after  the  aeenei  at  Ver- 
sailles and  the  remoTal  of  the  court  to  Flaris. 
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i  cannot  think  with  you  that  the  Assembly  have 
done  much.    They  have,  indeed,  undone  a  great 
deal ;  and  so  completely  broken  up  their  country 
as  a  state,  that,  I  assure  you,  there  are  few  here  such 
Anti-gallicanB  as  not  to  feel  some  pity  on  the  deplora- 
ble view  of  the  wreck  of  France.***  Such  were  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  one  who  was  not  free  from 
human  error,  of  one  who,  even  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, allowed  his  feelings  to  overcome  him,  and  his 
passions  to  carry  him  to  extremes,  but  who  was  as- 
suredly, as  a  whole,  the  wisest  roan  and  the  greatest 
political  philosopher  of  that  generation,  and  whose 
thorough  honesty  and  sincerity  on  this  great  vital 
point  are    as    indisputable  as  the  fact  that  the 
blessed  sun  over  our  heads  gives  light  and  heat. 
To  question  this  truth,  to  revive  the  madness  and  the 
party  squabbles  and  the  cavils  of  the  time,  to  seek 
the  origin  of  the  holiest  of  motives  in  a  base  self- 
seeking,  is  not  only  to  do  injustice  to  an  immortal 
same,  but  to  inflict  a  hideous  wound  on  the  only 
political  philosophy  proper  to  guide  us  and  save  us. 
But  the  keen  insight  into  the  French  character  which 
Burke  possessed  was  not  common  to  all  his  party,  or 
even  to  all  his  close  personal  as  well  as  political 
friends;  and  the  rapid  progress  and  self-evident 
tendency  of  events  which  had  convinced  him  had 
carried  no  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  various  kinds 
of  enthusiasts,  who  continued  to  hope  that,  after  the 
first  ebullition,  the  French  people  would  return  to 
their  senses.     Some  there  were  so  extravagant  in 
their  own  discontents  and  animosity  to  despotisms, 
or  to  all  established  governments,  as  to  declare  that 
little  or  nothing  had  been  done  amiss.   But  a  notion 
that  was  entertained  by  more  persons  was,  that  the 
excesses  committed  were  indeed  very  lamentable, 
but  wholly  attributable  to  the  old  tyranny,  which 
had  brutalised  the  people,  and  were  not  at  all 
likely  to  last.     A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
dissenters,  who  had  to  complain  of  sundry  restric- 
tions and  invidious  distinctions  not  yet  removed  by 
the  legislature,  and  a  body  considerable  in  numbers 
and  in  the  fame  and  abilities  of  their  leaders,  who 
were  calling  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  for  the 
correction  of  sundry  abuses  and  anomalies,  who 
were  over -impatient,  and  disposed  to  extend  the 
democratic  prmciple  somewhat  further  than  seemed 
compatible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Englishmen,  with  the  character  of  the  constitution, 
were  the  most  active  applauders  of  the  French 
movement,  considering,  from  the  very  beginning, 
that  it  would  bring  about  more  speedily  than  might 
otherwise  be  expected  the  changes  at  home  which 
aeemed  to  them  so  essential.    We  must  in  charity 
suppose  that  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  as  to  the  real 
Btote  of  France  existed  with  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment.    On  the  4th  of  NovembCT  an  ultra-whig  as- 
sociation in  the  metropolis,  known  by  the  name  of 
the   *•  Revolution  Society,"  met  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  William  III.  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688.t    It  was  strange  that  they  should  couple  to- 

*  Letter  to  M.  de  MenmiTllle. 

t  This  Revolution  Society  originally  consttted  of  wme  sentlemen 
Who  met  merely  once  aryear^  to  celebrate  the  auiiyenaxy  of  the 
VOL.  II. 


gether  two  events  so  totallv  different ;  but,  at  their 
meeting,  they  praised  in  the  same  breath  the  great 
English  change  which  had  taken  place  a  hundred 
years  before,  and  the  changes  that  were  only  a  few 
months  old,  and  not  yet  completed,  in  France. 
Nay,  they  seem  to  have  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
English  revolution,  to  ^x  their  eyes  solely  on  the 
French  one.  In  the  morning  Dr.  Price,  the  reputed 
father  of  Pitt's  sinking-fund  system,  delivered  a 
sermon,  or  discourse,  in  a  dissenting  chapel  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  on  "  The  Love  of  our  Country."  The 
doctor  was  very  old,  but  age  had  not  cooled  his 
enthusiasm,  although  it  may  have  dimmed  his 
sight  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  warmest  admirers  of  the  American  revolution, 
and  he  could  not  regard  tliis  French  revolution 
otherwise  than  as  a  continuation  and  extension  of 
that  great  work.  "What  an  eventful  period  is 
this!"  said  the  doctor  in  his  present  discourse. 
**  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  lived  to  it;  and  I  could 
almost  say,  *  Lord !  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion r  I  have  lived  to  see  a  diffusion  of  knowledge 
which  has  undermined  superstition  and  error ;  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  Rights  of  Man  better  under- 
stood than  ever,  and  nations  panting  for  liberty 
which  seemed  to  have  lost  the  idea  of  it.  I  have 
lived  to  see  iktrh/  ndllians  of  people  indignantly 
and  resolutely  spuming  at  slavery,  and  demand- 
ing liberty  with  an  irresistible  voice ;  their  king 
led  in  triumph,  and  an  arbitrary  monarch  sur- 
rendering himself  to  his  subjects."  The  doctor 
further  said,  in  the  same  rhapsodical  strain,  that 
this  too  was  a  glorious  revolution,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  general  amendment  in  human  affairs 
— that  the  dominion  of  kings  was  about  to  be 
changed  for  the  dominion  of  laws — that  the  do- 
minion of  priests  was  giving  way  to  the  domi- 
nion of  reason — ^that  kingdoms  were  starting  from 
their  sleep  and  breaking  their  fetters— that  the 
light  struck  out  after  setting  America  free  was 
reflected  to  France,  there  to  kindle  into  a  blaze 
that  would  lay  despotism  in  ashes,  and  warm  and 
illuminate  Europe !  Though  it  possibly  might 
want  a  litttle  trimming,  we  think  we  should  have 
preferred  the  old  lamp  of  our  constitution ;  but  so 
thought  not  the  members  of  this  Revolution  Society. 
At  the  dinner  which  followed  the  sermon  Dr.  Price 
moved  that  the  society  should  offer  in  a  formal 
address  ^'  their  congratulations  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  event  of  the  late  glorious  revo- 
lution in  France."  The  motion  was  adopted  by 
acclamation ;  and  Lord  Stanhope,  the  chairman — 
in  whom  the  hereditary  talents  of  the  Stanhopes 
had  taken  a  twist,  in  whom  the  thin  partitions 
which  divide  wit  from  madness  had  been  in  some 
of  their  joints  broken  down — ^undertook  to  transmit 

Unding  of  WiUiam  III.  PerMnw  of  Uie  higheat  rank  attended 
the  meetioKi  where  the  principal  toasta  were*  the  Memory  of  King 
WiUiam-the  King  and  the  Royal  Family— Trial  by  Jary^Iiberty  of 
the  Press,  and  the  lilce.  By  degrees  stewards  were  appointed  for  the 
annual  feast,  and  ticliets  sold  to  any  persons  that  chose  to  buy  them. 
In  the  preceding  year,  1788,  when  the  centenary  atiniTeruiry  was  cele- 
brated, there  waa  an  unnaaally  large  attendance,  and  among  thv  per- 
sons present  were  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  and  seTcral 
persona  high  in  office  and  in  confidence  at  court 
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the  address  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  Assem- 
bly could  not  do  less  than  declare  Dr.  Price  to  be 
the  apostle  of  liberty,  and  Lord  Stanhope  a  finished 
philanthropist.  A  great  parade  was  made  in  re- 
ceiving and  reading  the  said  address ;  the  title  of 
Mi  Lord  was  pronounced  with  due  emphasis ;  and 
care  was  taken  to  impress  the  belief  that  there 
were  great  people  in  England  that  not  only  admired 
the  revolution,  but  that  were  anxious  to  imitate  it. 
Ca  ira ;  the  thing  will  go,  we  are  getting  on ! 
Other  societies  met  in  London  and  in  some  of  the 
provincial  towns ;  and  some  permanent  clubs  were 
formed  that  were  supposed  to  bear  a  too  close 
resemblance  to  the  Breton,  now  the  Jacobin  Club.* 
It  was  well  known  that  French  propagandists  were 
pursuing  their  missions  with  rare  zeal  in  half  the 
countries  of  Europe;  and  that  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  them  were  and  had  been  for  some  time 
in  England.  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  gorernment  ho- 
noured these  revolutionary  missionaries  with  more 
attention  than  they  deserved :  we  believe  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  that  one  proselyte  was  ever 
made  in  England  by  all  these  secret  agents ;  that 
^many  must  have  been  disgusted  with  their  prin- 
ciples on  hearing  them  from  their  own  lips,  and 
with  their  own  natural  vehemence ;  and  that  per- 
haps one  of  the  readiest  ways  to  disenchant  the 
credulous  would  have  been  to  encourage  a  large 
importation  of  these  Frenchmen.  Additional 
alarm  was  excited  at  the  tone  assumed  by  a  part 
of  the  newspaper  press,  which  had  become  all  at 
once  Gallican  and  republican.  Some  of  these 
papers,  indeed,  might  have  been  written  in  Paris, 
or  dictated  by  Si&yes,  Brissot, .  or  some  of  those 
coteries :  they  overflowed  with  abuse  of  the  old 
constitution,  abuse  of  the  church,  abuse  of  the 
aristocracy — abuse  of  almost  everything  and  every-^ 
body,  except  the  French  revolution  and  the  won- 
derfi^  men  who  had  made  it.  Pamphlets  too 
began  to  be  poured  forth  in  heaps ;  and  many  of 
them  were  as  hot  and  peppery  as  the  newspapers, 
being  chiefly,  we  take  it,  the  work  of  very  young 
men.  In  some  of  these  publications  the  people 
were  invited  to  form  themselves  into  clubs  and 
societies,  to  be  *'  affiliated  "  to  those  in  France ; 
but  the  force  of  these  recommendations  was,  we 
believe,  not  at  all  felt  until  the  following  year, 
and  they  never  produced  efiect  sufficient  to  justify 
any  very  great  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  country 
or  constitution.  Counter-societies  were  formed; 
and,  as  there  was  in  England  room  for  the  ex- 
pression of  more  than  one  class  of  political  opinions, 
it  might  reasonably  have  been  hoped  that  the  force 
of  free  discussion  and  the  natural  moderation  and 
good  sense  of  the  people  would  gradually  put  down 
the  new,  mischievous,  and  un-English  doctrines, 
without  having  recourse  to  coercion,  which  is  not 

*  PnTiotts  to  Uiis  Ubu  thsre  were  only  two  really  political  aodetiet 
or  clalM  itt  Loudon— the  CoiMtttatknial  Society,  and  the  Whig  Club; 
for  |the  Revolntioa  Sodety  coiild  acareely  he  called  a  dab  at  all. 
The  Gonttittttional  Society  held  regaUr  meeting!,  had  a  mrt  of  law*, 
and  oceaaionally  publtobed  politicai  writings,  the  dreulation  of  whieh 
ia  laid  to  have  been  very  limited.  The  Whig  Olub,  instituted  In  1784, 
ceeupifid  itaeLf  prindpaUy  in  sapporttaif  the  election  interesta  of  that 
party. 


conviction,  or  to  violence,  that  only  begets  Tsoleofie, 
or  to  any  suspension  of  rights  and  libertieft.  fiat 
unfortunately  the  contest  was  not  destined  to  go  off 
so  smoothly :  both  parties  became  heated  and  vio- 
lent. Burke  himself,  the  great  champion  on  the 
side  of  established  order,  was  impetuous  in  all  kb 
serious  undertakings ;  the  govemmeni  became  too 
much  agitated,  apprehensiTe,  and  suspicioas,  to 
act  on  all  occasions  with  the  calmness  and  magus- 
nimity  which  would'  have  best  suited  thai  cntiai 
moment.  Before  the  parliament  met,  Burke  ii 
private  bitterly  reprehended  that  popular  feeliag 
or  fraction  of  popular  feeling,  which  could  approse, 
or  fancy  it  could  applaud,  the  National  AasemUy 
and  its  proceedings :  he  called  it  ^  a  groaa  iafr- 
tuation,''  "  a  tolerance  of  crime,''  **  an  abasvd  psr* 
tiality  to  abstract  follies  and  practical  wickednen."  * 
He  had  sought  information  from  every  quarter. 
He  desired  every  person  of  his  acquaintance  tiiat 
was  going  to  Paris  to  bring  him  whatever  tluf 
could  collect  of  the  greatest  drcolaiion  both  oa  the 
one  side  and  the  other.  His  conrespondenta  were 
many,  not  only  among  the  English  and  Americaos 
resif&ng  there,  but  also  among  the  French  them- 
selves,  and  other  foreigners  who  were  viaiting  that 
country.  Conspicuous  in  the  list  of  theae  oorvfr- 
spondents  were  Thomas  Paine,  Mr.  Christie,  and 
Baron  Cloots,  soon  to  be  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Anacharsis.t  The  trio  agreed  in  painting  the 
revolution  in  the  gayest  colours — ^in  making  it  a& 
over  as  gay  and  as  bright  as  a  new  tricolor  cockade : 
but  poor  Clootz  was  mad,  Christie  a  driveller;  and 
it  was  only  Thomas  Paine  that  could  put  some 
common  sense  into  his  descriptions  and  lelationa. 

A.D.  1790.  The  British  parliament  assembled 
on  the  21st  of  January.  The  king,  who  now  ap- 
peared perfecdy  recovered  from  his  malady,  aand 
from  the  indispositran  whieh  had  followed  it, 
attended  in  person.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
regretted  the  continuance  of  the  war  on  the  con- 
tinent, between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  in  the 
East,  and  between  Russia  and  Sweden  in  the  North ; 
and  it  alluded  in  the  briefest  manner  to  ^*  <Ae  m- 
temal  situation  of  the  different  partt  of  Europe^** 
which  had  engaged  the  king's  most  serious  atten- 
tion. It  contained  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  the  British  constitution,  which  so 
many  of  the  publications  of  the  day  were  de- 
scribing as  worthless,  for  the  idea  of  Abbt^  Sieyes 
had  been  imported  and  enlarged  upon.  It  idao 
spoke  of  the  state  of  the  corn-market,  and  justi- 
fied the  order  in  council  which  Pitt  had  iasued 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  exportation 
of  com  to  France.^     The  speech  concluded  by 

•  Prior,  Life  of  Burke. 

f  Prefkoe  (by  his  ezecators)  to  *  Tvo  Letter*  on  the  GoBdnet  af 
Mtr  Domectic  Partiea,  with  reganl  to  French  P^litfcs.  inclndiaf 
Obaervatioiis  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  179S. 
By  the  tee  Right  Hon.  JBdmuad  Burke.*    1797. 

X  The  king  said,  '*  The  regulatiotts  prescribed  l>y  the  aet  of  the  last 
session  of  parliai^ent  relative  to  the  com  trade  not  having  been  duly 
carried  Into  effect  in  seTeral  parte  ef  the  kingdom,  there  amwnred 
reason  to  appreh^wd  that  such  an  exportation  of  oom  miglit  take 
place,  and  soeh  diflkulties  occur  in  the  importiiUon  of  (breign  eom. 
Tpductive  of  the  moat  serious  iaeonveolence  to 


as  would  hare  been  , 
my  snt^ects.  Under 
to  take 


circumstances,  it  appeared  indispefeaably 
mensora  for  preventing  the  ei^oitatktt 
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affirming  the  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
eittension  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the   country,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
people.    The  addresses  were  moved  and  seconded 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Viscount  Falmouth  and 
Ijord   Cathcart,   and    in    the  Commons    by  the 
Viscount  Valletort  and   Mr.  CaTVthome.      They 
Trere  voted  without  division  or  opposition.     The 
noble  mover  in  the  House  of  Commons  took  occa- 
sion to  contrast  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of 
England  with  the  anarchy  and  licentiousness  of 
France;  and,  without  any  heed  to  the  wretched 
state  of  things  which  had  preceded  it  for  many 
years  and  for  many  generations,  he  stigmatized 
the  revolution  as  an  event  the  most  disastrous  and 
most  fatal  that  had  ever  taken  place  since  the 
foundation  of  the  French  monardiy.     Nearly  all 
who  followed  Lord  Valletort  dwelt  upon  the  same 
contrast,  attributing  the  indisputable  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  of  England,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  constitution,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  the  wise  and  prudent  adminis- 
tsation  of  the  executive  government.*    The  esti- 
mates for  the  military  establishments  were  neither 
greater  nor  leas  than  those  Pitt  had  proposed  the 
preceding  year ;  but  Fox,  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  and 
other  members  of  opposition,  thought  or  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  considerable  reduction.    Pitt 
and  his  relation  Grenville  urged  that,  though  there 
was  no  reason  at  present  to  apprehend  a  war,  yet 
the  unsettled  sfate  of  Europe,  and  the  interncU 
situation  of  several  parts  of  ity  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  keep  ourselves  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
able  to  act  with  vigour  if  occasion  should  require ; 
that' it  was  a  preposterous  economy  to  tempt  attack 
by  a  display  of  weakness,  and  for  a  miserable  pre- 
sent saving  to  hazard  a  great  future  expense.    In 
the  course  of  this  debate  Fox  with  great  exultation 
announced  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  soldiers 
had  tended  greatly  to  remove  one  of  his  strong 
oljections  against  standing  armies;  and  that  the 
French  army,  by  refusing  to  obey  the  court  or  act 
against  the  people,  had  set  a  glorious  example  to 
cJl  the  mililary  of  Europe^  showing  that  men  by 
becoming  soldiers  did  not  cease  to  be  citizens.t 
These  remarks  provoked  some  animadversion  from 
both  sides  of  the  House.    Colonel  Phipps,  as  a 
soldier,  protested  against  the  dangerous  compli- 
ment ;  and  said  that  his  profession  could  not  ap- 
prove of  the  conduct  of  the  French  troops,  a  very 
distinguished  portion  of  whom   had  not  merely 
disobeyed  the  court  and   their  officers,  but  had 
actually  joined    the    Paris    mob.      The    colonel 
thought  that  the  conduct  of  our  own  troops  in  the 
No  Popery  riot  of  1180  aflForded  better  ground  of 
panegyric,  for  they  had  acted  equally  as  citizens 
and  as  soldiers,  patiently  submitting  to  the  insults 
of  the  populace,  and,  in  spite  of*innumerable  pro- 

and  ftealitating  the  importation  of  certain  Knts  of  com ;  and  I  tfaerv 
fi>re.  by  the  advice  of  my  privy  council,  iatued  an  order^or  that  pur- 
poie.  a  cam  of  which  I  nave  directed  to  be  laid  before  you.*' ,, 

t  Speeehoi  of  the  Bi.  Hon.  Cbailet  Jamea  Fux  in  th«  Honae  of 


vocations,  maintaining  the  laws,  and  only  acting 
under  and  in  strict  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  realm.     It  was  an  inju- 
dicious and  unlucky  selection ;  but,  in  a  subsequent 
debate  on  the  subject  of  the  military  estimates,  Fox 
returned  to  his  laudation  of  the  French  military. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  when  the  estimates  were 
reported  from    the  committee,  he  repeated  his 
eulogium.     But  now  he  extended  his  praise  to  the 
entire  revolution.  A  mighty  and  unexpected  change 
had,  he  said,  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  France — 
a  change  in  which  some  men  exulted  ;  and  among 
these  he  considered  himself  as  included,  from  feel- 
ing and  from  prmciple.   France  he  considered  to  be 
in  a  state  which  could  neither  fill  us  with  alarm  nor 
excite  us  to  indignation*     For  some  time  it  had 
been  suspected  by  watchful  observers  that  there 
was  something  approaching  to  a  coolness  between 
Fox  and  Burke;  and  this  was  attributed  by  dif- 
ferent speculators  to  a  variety  of  causes — appa- 
rently to  almost  every  cause  except  Ae  true  one.* 
Hitherto  Burke  had  been  silent  in  the  House  on 
the  great  subject,  hesitating  ere  he  would  do  or  say 
anything  that  might  proclaim  an  open  and  most 
serious  disagreement  between  himself  and  Fox  and 
the  Whig  party ;  it  is  said  that  he  even  went  down 
to  the  House  Uiis  evening  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  silent:  but  Burke's  feelings  were  too 
impetuous  to  be  controlled,  and  his  eloquence  was 
always  a  full  vessel,  running  over  with  fermenting 
contents.     He  rose  greatly  agitated.     He  tried  to 
be  calm,  and  he  was  passably  so  until  he  came  to 
speak  directly  to  the  point.     Then  he  lost  fdl 
temper,  and  called  the  revolution  *^  an  irrational, 
unprincipled,  proscribing,  confiscating,  plundering, 
ferocious,  bloody,  tyrannical  democracy,"   He  had 
spoken  before  of  France  as  in  former  times  the 
champion   of  despotism  and  Popish  intolerance ; 
but  now  that  people,  whose  character  knew  no  me- 
dium, were  seeking  to  lead  mankind  into  anarchy. 
"  On  the  side  of  religion,"  said  he,  "  the  danger 
of  their  example  is  no  longer  from  intolerance,  but 
from  atheism ;  a  foul,  unnatural  vice,  foe  to  all  the 
dignity  and  consolation  of  mankind,  which  seems 
in  France  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  embodied 
into  a  faction,  accredited,  and  almost  avowed.*' 
After  paying  some  compliments  to  the  admirable 
genius  of  his  honourable  friend,  which  made  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  such  doctrines  the  more 
dangerous,  he  entered  into  an  examination  of  the 
principles,   proceedings,   and  tendencies  of   this 
French  revolution.     He  was  sorry  that  his  right 
honourable  friend  should  have  dropped  even  a  word 
of  exultation  on  the  late  assumption  of  citizenship 
by  the  army.     He  must  attribute  this  opinion  of 
his  friend  entirely  to  his  known  zeal  for  the  best 

*  Dr.  KichoUs  lays  that  the  diaagreementa  {between  Bnrke.  and 
Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  others  of  the  Whigs,  were  to  be  traced  to  the 
impeachment  of  Hastings,  and  the  management  of  that  interminablo 
allair.  Quarrels  among  the  managers  certainly  arose,  and  rather  fre- 
quently ;  bat  we  can  beliere  neither  that  the  measure  was  "  brought 
forward  solely  to  gratify  the  maleyolence  of  Mr.  Burke;"  nor  that, 
firom  the  time  Pitt  approved  of  the  iniiieaohment,  Burke  leaned  to- 
wards him,  and  prepared  to  break  with  Fox.  Either  of  these  noUons, 
indeed.  U  worthy  of  Uie  undexstendisg  that  could  adopt  the  other.— 
IteoolktMn  omT  Jt^dioM. 
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of  all  causes — ^liberty.  It  was  with  pain  inex- 
pressible that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  have  even 
the  shadow  of  a  difference  with  his  friend,  whose 
authority  would  be  always  great  with  him,  and 
with  all  thinking  people.  His  confidence  in  his 
friend  was  such  and  so  ample  as  to  be  almost 
implicit  He  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  this  degree 
of  docility.  When  the  choice  was  well  made,  it 
strengthened  instead  of  oppressing  the  intellect. 
He  who  called  in  the  aid  of  an  equal  understand- 
ing, doubled  his  own  :  he  who  profited  of  a  supe- 
rior understanding,  raised  his  powers  to  a  level 
with  the  height  of  the  superior  vmderstanding  he 
united  with.  He  had  found  the  benefit  of  such  a 
junction,  and  would  not  lightly  depart  from  it. 
He  wished  on  almost  all  occasions  that  his  senti- 
ments could  l)e  understood  to  be  conveyed  in  his 
honourable  friend's  words.  He  wished,  as  amongst 
the  greatest  benefits  he  could  possibly  wish  the 
country,  an  eminent  share  of  power  to  that  right 
honourable  gentleman ;  because  he  knew  that,  to 
his  great  and  masterly  understanding,  he  had 
joined  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  that  natural 
moderation  which  is  the  best  corrective  of  power  ; 
because  he  was  of  the  most  artless,  candid,  open, 
and  benevolent  disposition — disinterested  in  the 
extreme— of  a  temper  mild  and  placable,  even  to  a 
fault — wUliout  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole  con- 
stitution. This  touching  and  noble  tribute  to  Fox 
could  not  fail  of  making  an  impression.  The 
House,  Burke  continued,  must  perceive  from  his 
thus  coming  forward  to  mark  an  expression  or 
two  of  his  best  friend,  how  anxious  he  was  to  keep 
the  distemper  of  France  from  getting  the  least 
countenance  in  England,  where  some  wicked  per- 
sons had  alreadv  shown  a  strong  disposition  to 
recommend  an  imitation  of  the  French  spirit  of 
reform.  He  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  any  the 
least  tendency  towards  the  means  of  introducing  a 
democracy  like  theirs,  that  much  as  it  would  afflict 
him  if  such  a  thing  should  be  attempted — if  any 
friends  of  his  should  concur  in  such  measures, 
which  he  could  not  believe  possible — ^he  would 
abandon  his  best  friends,  and  join  with  his  worst 
enemies  to  oppose  both  the  means  and  the  end, 
and  to  resist  all  violent  exertions  of  this  spirit  of 
innovation,  which  was  remote  from  all  principles 
of  true  and  safe  reform — which  was  well  calculated 
to  overturn  states,  but  perfectly  unfit  to  amend 
them.  That  House  knew  he  was  no  enemy  to 
reform :  almost  every  business  in  which  he  had 
been  actively  concerned,  from  the  first  day  he  sat 
in  that  House  down  to  the  present  hour,  was  a 
business  of  reform.  Some  traces  of  this  spirit  in 
him  now  stood  in  their  statute  book.  But  the 
reforms  on  which  the  French  valued  themselves 
were  a  disgrace  to  them.  Instead  of  redressing 
grievances  and  improving  the  fabric  of  their  con- 
stitution, they  first  destroyed  all  the  balances  and 
counterpoises  which  served  to  fix  the  state,  and  to 
give  it  a  steady  direction,  and  which  furnished 
sure  correctives  to  any  violent  spirit  which  may 
prevail  in  any  of  the  orders ; — ^they  had  rashly  de- 


stroyed all  these  things,  and  melted  down  the 
whole  into  one  incongruous,  ill-connected  mas. 
As  soon  as  they  had  done  this,  with  the  moA 
atrocious  perfidy  and  breach  of  all  faith,  they  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  property,  and.  conse- 
quently, of  all  national  prosperity,  by  the  prin- 
ciples they  established,  and  the  example  they 
set  in  confiscating  all  the  possessions  of  the 
church.  They  made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  in- 
stitute and  digest  of  anarchy  called  the  Rights  of 
Man,  in  such  a  pedantic  abuse  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples as  would  have  disgraced  boys  at  achooL 
By  this  mad  declaration  they  had  subverted  the 
state,  and  brought  on  such  calamities  as  no  coun- 
try, without  a  long  war,  had  ever  been  known  to 
suffer,  and  which  must  in  the  end  produce  such  a 
war,  and  perhaps  many  such.  He  felt  the  deepest 
concern  that  this  strange  thing,  called  a  revolution, 
in  France  should  be  compared  with  the  glorious 
event,  commonly  called  the  revolution,  in  England. 
The  two  things  were  just  the  reverse  of  each  other 
in  almost  every  particular.  With  us  it  was  the 
case  of  a  legal  monarch  attempting  arbitrary 
power :  in  France  it  was  the  case  of  an  arbitraij 
monarch  beginning,  from  whatever  cause,  to  k^ 
galize  his  authority.  The  one  was  to  be  resisted, 
the  other  was  to  be  managed  and  directed ;  but  in 
neither  case  was  the  order  of  the  state  to  be 
changed,  lest  government  might  be  ruined,  which 
ought  only  to  be  corrected  and  legalized.  With 
us  we  got  rid  of  the  man,  and  preserved  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  state ;  there  they  get  rid  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  state,  and  keep  the  man. 
What  we  did  was,  in  truth  and  substance,  and  in 
a  constitutional  light,  a  revolution,  not  made,  but 
prevented.  We  took  solid  securities;  we  settled 
doubtful  questions ;  we  corrected  anomalies  in  our 
law.  In  the  stable,  fundamental  parts  of  our  coq* 
stitution  we  made  no  revolution — no,  nor  any  alter- 
ation at  all.  We  did  not  impair  the  monarchy — 
perhaps  it  might  be  shown  that  we  strengthened  it 
very  considerably.  The  nation  kept  the  same 
ranks,  the  same  orders,  the  same  privileges,  the 
same  franchises,  the  same  rules  for  property,  the 
same  subordinations,  the  same  order  in  the  law,  in 
the  revenue,  and  in  the  magistracy;  the  same 
lords,  the  same  commons,  the  same  corporations, 
the  same  electors.  In  conclusion,  Burke  said  that 
he  was  near  the  end  of  his  natural,  and  probably 
still  nearer  to  the  end  of  his  political,  career  ;  that 
he  was  weak  and  weary,  and  wished  for  rest ;  that 
at  his  time  of  life,  if  he  could  not  do  something  by 
some  sort  of  weight  of  opinion,  it  was  useless  imd 
indecorous  to  attempt  anything  by  mere  struggle : 
that,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  itself,  he 
wished  but  few  alterations  in  it — happy,  if  he  left 
it  not  the  worse  for  any  share  he  had  taken  in  its 
service.*  As  soon  as  he  had  concluded,  Fox  got 
up,  declaring  that  it  was  with  a  concern  of  mind 
almost  impossible  to  describe  that  he  found  him- 
self driven  to  the  hard  necessity  of  making  a  short 
answer  to  parts  of  a  speech  which,  some  obserya- 
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tions  and  arguments  excepted,  lie  admired  as  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  brilliant  flights  of  oratory 
ever  delivered  in  that  House.  He  added,  however, 
that  things  had  been  said  which  ought  to  have 
been  omitted  or  deferred.  His  right  honourable 
friend,  in  alluding  to  him,  had  mixed  his  remarks 
with  so  much  personal  kindness  that  he  felt  him- 
self under  a  difficulty  in  making  any  return,  lest 
the  House  should  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  consider 
what  he  might  say  as  a  mere  discharge  of  a  debt 
of  compliments.  He  must,  however,  declare  that 
such  was  his  sense  of  the  judgment  of  his  right 
honourable  friend,  such  his  knowledge  of  his  prin- 
ciples, such  the  value  which  he  set  upon  them, 
and  such  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his 
friendship,  that,  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political 
information  which  he  had  learned  from  books,  all 
which  he  had  gained  from  science,  and  which  any 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  affairs  had  taught 
him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  right  honourable  friend's 
instruction  and  conversation  were  placed  in  the 
other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to 
give  the  preference.  He  had  learned  more  from 
his  right  honourable  friend  than  from  all  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed!  Fox  then 
entered  into  explanations  as  to  his  true  meaning. 
His  declaration,  he  said,  did  not  warrant  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  friend  to  democracy.  He  was  equally 
the  enemy  of  all  absolute  forms  of  government, 
whether  an  absolute  monarchy,  an  absolute  aris- 
tocracy, or  an  absolute  democracy.  He  was  ad- 
verse to  all  extremes,  and  a  friend  only  to  a  mixed 
government,  like  our  own,  in  which,  if  the  aris- 
tocracy, or  indeed  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  constitution,  were  destroyed,  the  good  effect  of 
the  whole,  and  the  happiness  derived  under  it, 
would,  in  his  mind,  be  at  an  end.  In  exulting 
over  the  success  of  some  of  the  late  attempts  in 
France,  he  only  meant  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to 
those  who,  feelingly  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  oppres- 
sions under  which  their  countrymen  had  groaned, 
disobeyed  the  despotic  commands  of  their  leaders. 
The  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  which  had 
been  acted  in  France  no  man  could  have  heard  of 
without  lamenting ;  but  still,  when  the  severe  ty- 
ranny under  which  the  people  had  so  long  groaned 
was  considered,  the  excesses  which  they  committed 
in  their  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  des- 
potism might,  he  thought,  be  spoken  of  with  some 
degree  of  compassion;  and  he  was  persuaded 
that,  unsetded  as  their  present  state  appeared,  it 
was  preferable  to  their  former  condition,  and  that 
ultimately  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  this 
country  that  France  had  regained  her  freedom. 
Never  would  he  lend  himself  to  support  any  cabal 
or  scheme  to  introduce  any  dangerous  innovation 
into  our  excellent  constitution.  He  would  not, 
however,  run  the  length  of  declaring  that  he  was 
an  enemy  to  every  species  of  innovation.  That 
constitution  which  we  all  revered  owed  its  per- 
fection to  innovation.  His  right  honourable  friend 
might  rest  assured  that  they  could  never  differ  in 


principles,  however  they  might  differ  in  their  ap- 
plication of  principles.  What  had  given  him  the 
greatest  uneasiness  was,  lest,  from  its  being  well' 
known  that  he  had  considered  it  the  boast  and 
happiness  of  his  life  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  the 
most  perfect  confidence  and  intimacy  with  his 
right  honourable  friend,  an  impression  might  be 
left  on  the  mind  of  that  House,  or  on  the  minds  of 
the  public,  that  there  had  existed  some  grounds  of 
suspicion  Uiat  he  could  so  &r  forget  himself,  upon 
the  score  either  of  principles  or  of  duty,  as  at  any 
moment  to  countenance,  or  rather  not  vehemently 
to  reprobate,  all  doctrines  and  all  measures  inimical 
to  the  constitution.  Again  must  he  repeat,  under 
the  most  solemn  assurances,  that  he  never  would 
lend  himself  to  any  cabal,  nor,  on  any  occasion,  act 
in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  principles  which 
he  had  so  repeatedly  professed,  and  which  he  held 
in  common  with  his  right  honourable  friend.  He 
imputed  the  warmth  of  his  friend  to  a  laudable 
but  extreme  anxiety  lest  any  man  should  be  rash 
enough  to  hazard  an  attempt  to  render  what  had 
passed  in  France  an  object  of  imitation  in  this 
coimtry.*  Burke  rejoined:  he  said  he  could, 
without  the  least  flattery  or  exaggeration,  assure 
his  right  honourable  friend  that  separation  of  a 
limb  from  his  body  could  scarcely  give  him  more 
pain  than  the  circumstance  of  differing  from  him 
violently  and  publicly  in  opinion.  He  had  no  idea 
that  his  friend  would  lend  his  aid  to  any  plan  for 
the  support  of  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
cedures. He  knew  the  contrary.  He  only  wished 
to  warn  those  who  did  not  possess  the  brilliant 
talents  and  illuminated  penetration  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  from  entertaining  sentiments 
which  he  conceived  to  be  adverse  to  good  govern- 
ment. He  was  exceedingly  glad,  however,  that 
he  had  drawn  from  his  right  honourable  friend  an 
explanation,  not  more  satisfactory  to  his  mind  than 
he  was  persuaded  it  was  to  the  House  and  to  all 
who  heard  it.  Here  the  discussion  might  have 
ended  for  the  present  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
facile  levity,  or  light  facility,  of  Sheridan,  who  was 
anxious  to  make  a  speech  on  a  grand  subject,  of 
which  he  knew  very  little,  and  upon  which  he  had 
never  bestowed  one  serious  thought.  Sheridan 
said  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  declare  that  he  differed 
decidedly  from  Burke  in  almost  every  word  he  had 
uttered  respecting  the  French  revolution.  After 
paying  some  compliments  about  general  principles, 
&c.,  he  said  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  person  of  such  principles,  or  for  any 
man  who  valued  our  own  constitution,  and  revered 
the  revolution  that  obtained  it  for  us,  to  unite  with 
such  feelings  an  unqualified  abhorrence  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  patriotic  party  in  France.  He 
conceived  theirs  to  be  as  just  a  revolution  as  ours, 
proceeding  upon  as  sound  a  principle  and  a  greater 
provocation.  He  eulogised  Lafayette,  Bailly,  and 
other  patriots  of  that  class.  He  vehemently  de- 
fended the  general  views  and  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly;   and  he  concluded  a  flippant 
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liBTangue---<a  congories  <^  cmnmoiiplaceB,  miMle 
(urnamental  and  emphatic  by  sbeer,  onttory-*-by 
oharging  Burke  with  being  an  advocate  for  des^ 
potiam,  and  with  haying  spoken  of  the  National  Aa* 
sembly  with  an  unwarrantable  freedom  of  speech;* 
Burke  instantly  rose  to  reply.  There  ooald  nerer 
have  been  any  very  great  friendship  or  sympathy 
between  the  two,  and  he  could  assuredly  tiirow  off 
Sheridan  without  any  of  that  deep  and  tender  re- 
gret he  felt  in  merely  differing  with  Fox.  He  said 
he  lamented  the  neoeslity,  but  must  declare  that 
henceforth  his  honourable  friend  (Sheridan)  and  he 
were  separated  in  politics.  He  added  that  he  had 
expected,  even  in  the  moment  of  separation,  that 
his  honourable  friend — for  so  he  had  been  in  die 
habit  of  calling  him— would  have  treated  him  with 
some  degree  of  kindness,  and  would,  at  least,  have 
done  him  the  justice  of  representing  his  arguments 
fairly.  But  this  was  not  a  fiur  and  candid  treat- 
ment Was  it  not  evident  Uiat  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  friendship 
for  the  sake  of  catching  some  momentary  popu- 
larity ?  If  the  fiict  were  such,  even  greatly  as  he 
should  continue  to  admire  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's talents,  he  must  tell  him  that  his  argument 
was  chiefly  an  argument  ad  invidiam^  and  that  all 
the  applause  he  could  hope  for  from  clubs  was 
scarcely  worth  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  chosen  to 
make.  The  Whig  party  were  akrmed  at  this 
schism;  attempts  Yme  immediately  made,  and 
again  repeated  within,  two  days,  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  by. means  of  mutual  explanations. 
On  the  night  of  the  11th,  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
there  was  a  meeting  at  Burlington  House,  the 
Duke  of  PortUmd,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  several  other  party  chiefs,  besides  Burke, 
Fox,  and  Sheridan,  being  present  at  it.  The  dis- 
cussion lasted  till  three  hours  after  midnight,  and 
appears  to  have  terminated  very  little  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Sheridan,  for,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session,  he  came  seldom  to  the  House,  and  very 
rarely  spoke,  except  about  the  repeal  of  the  excise 
duties  on  tobacco,  an  unsuccessful  motion  of  his 
own.t  Sheridan,  however,  had  scarcely  more  gall 
or  malice  than  Fox,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
upon  tobacco,  he  seemed  to  make  the  amende 
hofwrahley  and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  Burke.  He  professed  the  highest  esteem  and 
veneration  for  the  talents  and  personal  virtues  of 
that  great  man,  hoping  that,  though  they  might 
differ  in  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  French 
revolution,  it  would  be  found  that  they  never  could 
differ  in  principles.  But  Burke  took  no  notice  of 
these  peace  signals,  remaining  cold  and  distant. 
It  has  been  assumed  by  a  very  erudite  Whig  doc- 
tor,t  that  Burke  was  jealous  of  Sheridan's  abilities 
and  growing  influence;  and  the  assumption  or 
guess  has  since  been  repeated  very  often  as  matter 
of  fact.  There  might  be  some  ground  for  discon- 
tent ;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  Burke  could 
entertain  a  jealousy,  properly  so  called,  of  a  man  so 
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immeasunbly  his  inferior  in  all  the  higher  ifsaUtieB 
of  the  mind.  Instead,  of  jealousy,  we  believe  there 
was  a  fixed  dislike — a  disgust  on  Burke's  x"^  ^ 
Sheridan's  private  life  and  conversation,  and  at  the 
offices  he  was  always  ready  to  perform  for  Carltoa 
House.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Whig  pvty  w« 
greatly  augmented  by  the  conduct  of  Pitt  and  the 
treasury  bench,  who  declared,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  that  Burke  had  that  day  conferred  a 
great  obligation  upon  the  country,  and  wfao  nerer 
mined  the  opportimity  of  upholding  and  applaud^ 
ing  his  anti>revolutionary  doctrines.  Ont-of-dom 
most  of  the  old  newspapers,  including  the  Fozils 
journals,  were  with  Burke,  who  was  propordanaUy 
abused  by  the  opposite  portion  of  the  preaa.  The 
king,  who  had  never  learned  to  look  with  a  dife- 
ent  eye  on  the  American  revolution,  conaideied 
tiiat  that  great  event  had  been  chiefly  brought  about 
by  a  system  of  yielding  and  ooneeding :  he  aawa 
confirmation  to  this  belief  in  the  conduct  of  Loais 
XYI.  and  the  march  of  this  new  revolution,  which, 
in  his'apprehension,  was  nothing  but  the  legitimate, 
or  illegitimate,  offiipring  of  the  American.  He  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  make  no  more  conces- 
sions anywhere,  hoping  to  shut  the  doors  against 
great  changes  by  keeping  them  locked  and  baned 
against  all  changes.  Pitt  was  an  authoritative 
minister,  bat  on  these  ^points  he  would  have  found 
the  king  imperative.  But  Pitt  had  oome  neariy  to 
the  same  conclusions  as  his  rojal  master.  On  the 
other  hand  the  dissenters  thought  that  this  season  of 
change  was  excellent  for  pressing  their  old  claims  ta 
be  removed  from  the  oppressions  and  distiactmia  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  being  also  encouraged 
by  the  very  small  ms^rity  which  had  rejected  a 
motion  to  that  effect  in  1789.  They  took  the  fieM 
with  great  activity  and  confidence ;  they  canvaaaed 
individual  members  of  the  present  parliament,  and 
they  intimated  that  they  would  only  vote  at  the  next 
general  election,  which  could  not  be  now  fiu-  off,  fw 
such  candidates  as  were  friends  to  religioaa  liberty 
and  well  affected  to  their  cause.  They  even  fixrgot 
their  old  intolerance  so  to  as  to  court  a  union  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  to  be  allowed  ^ 
same  freedom  from  the  obnoxious  acts  that  they 
claimed  for  themselves.  On  the  2nd  of  Mardi  the 
subject  was  brought  by  Fox  before  the  Home  of 
Commons,  which  was  one  of  the  fullest  that  had 
been  assembled  for  some  time.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  debate  will  be  given  in  the  next 
chapter ;  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  ahortly 
the  course  which  it  took  in  reference  to  the  great 
question  of  civil  politics,  which  was  now  beginning 
to  absorb  all  things  into  its  vortex.  In  the  long  and 
argumentative  speech  with  which  he  introdooed 
his  motion.  Fox  strove  to  ward  off  the  objecdon 
which  was  known  to  be  uppermost,  not  morely  ia 
the  mind  of  the  king,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  nation,  by  reminding  the 
House  that  the  former  application  of  hia  clients 
had  been  made  three  years  ago,  when  the  most 
sagacious  amon^  them  could  not  have  formed  any- 
thmg  like  a  conjectureof  what  had  since  happened 
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in  Fruice.  The  motion  was  warmlT  opposed  by 
Pitt,  and  afterwards  Burke  tpoke  on  the  eame  ade. 
Wlmtever  be  might  hare  thought  o(  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  other  circuiii- 
stanceSy  he  regarded  it  at  the  present  moment  as 
altogether  inexpedient  There  was,  he  said,  a  wild 
apirit  of  innovation  abroad,  which  required  not  in- 
dulgence, but  restraint;  for  the  avowed  leaders  of 
the  dissenters  had  in  their  speeches,  resolutions, 
writings,  and  even  catechisms  and  sermons,  given 
countenance  to  the  worst  portion  of  the  political 
spirit  of  the  day.  He  read  to  the  House  several 
passages  from  the  writings  of  these  dissenting  di- 
vines ;  and,  then  referring  to  France,  he  adjured 
tbe  House  to  suffer  the  fatal  events  which  had  taken 
pkiee  in  that  country,  and  the  sudden  ruin  of  the 
Gallican  church,  to  awaken  their  zeal  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  present  happy  and  excellent  estar 
Uishment.  Fox  made  a  long  reply,  in  which  he 
urged  the  injustice  of  deciding  a  general  qoertion  of 
right  upon  the  conduct  of  a  few  individuals.  Upon 
a  division  taking  place,  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  nsajority  of  nearly  three  to  one.  £ven  Wilber- 
force  declared  that  hu  great  reluctance  to  oppose 
tbe  repeal  of  these  laws  had  be^n  overcome  by  his 
conviction  of  their  present  necessity.*  Two  days 
after  this  debate  a  motion,  still  more  hopeless 
under  the  drcnmstanees,  was  made  by  Mr.  Flood : 
it  was  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan  of  parliamentary  reform  one  hon* 
dred  members  were  to  be  added  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  chosen  in  a  proportional  ratio  to 
the  population  of  eaeh  county  by  the  resident 
Imuseholders,  and  none  others.  The  plan  was 
recommended  in  a  very  eloquent  apeech.  It  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  said»  among  many 
other  things,  that,  if  he  had  approved  ever  so  much 
of  this  proposition  of  reform,  he  should  object  to  it 
on  account  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  introduced. 
He  asked  where  was  the  man  that  would  advise 
them  to  repair  their  house  in  the  hurricane  sea- 
son? He  thought  that  speculadsts  and  visionaries 
enough  were  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  country : 
there,  there  was  project  against  project,  and  theory 
against  theory,  ^(>nii^a(i2?ermtm^an<2a.  He 
entreated  the  House  to  wait  a  little  for  the  event, 
send,  in  the  mean  time,  to  guard  with  all  possible 
care  against  catching  the  French  infection.  Pitt 
follow^  Wyndham,  whose  speech  he  applauded  as 
an  extraordinary  display  of  ingenuity  and  wisdom. 
He  said  that  he  himself  had  brought  forward,  some 
years  back,  a  proposition  of  nearly  the  same  nature; 
that  the  main  objection,  even  then,  was  the  danger 
of  innovation ;  and  that,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 

*  Life  of  Wilberforoe.  by  his  Sods.  ■  Baring  maJA  up  hia  miod« 
iratanitaKe  njoleed  at  the  •' memorable  miOorftT."  That  large 
najoritv  marked  the  riaing  dread  of  French  principles.  "  When  I 
entered  life,**  WUberforoe  was  accnatomed  to  say  many  years  after, 
'•  it  Is  aslonishiBg  how  general  wasthedbpositioa  to  seise  nponchuivh 
property.  I  mixed  with  very  varloas  circles,  and  I  could  hardly  go 
into  any  company,  where  there  was  not  a  clergyman  present,  without 
Imaiiag  seme  such  measors  proposed.  I  am  oonriaeed  that  if  the 
public  feeling  had  not  been  altered,  by  our  seeing  how  soon  cTery 
other  iciod  ofplander  followed  the  dsstructioa  of  tithes  in  Tnaa,  our 
dorgy  woold  by  this  tiiM  havt  lost  thefar  ptopeitf ."— A^. 


impresnon  that  argument  had  made,  he  was  now 
desirous  of  waiting  for  some  more  favourable  mo- 
ment than  the  present  when  he  would  certainly 
again  submit  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  to  the 
House:  for  the  present,  unless  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman would  consent  to  withdraw  his  motion,  he 
should  move  to  adjourn.  Fox  argued  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  candidly  confessing,  however,  that  he 
bdieved  the  opinion  he  supported  was  not  only  not 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  but  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  He  ssid  he 
differed  totally  from  Wyndham  in  the  sentiments  he 
had  expressed  relative  to  France ;  and  he  concluded 
with  declaring  that  he  considered  this  scheme  of 
reform  as  the  best  of  all  he  had  yet  heard  sug- 
gested. Burke  then  rose  to  cmnbat  the  whole 
scheme,  and  all  the  arguments  that  had  been  used 
to  support  it  Fox  had  said  that  if  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  differently  constituted  there 
would  have  been  no  American  war,  or  only  a  very 
short  one.  Burke  declared,  with  perfect  oorreet- 
ness  as  to  the  facts,  that  the  American  war  had 
been  a  popular  war ;  that  it  was  a  war  of  the  peo* 
pie,  and  had  been  ^ed  by  the  virtue  and  wisdom 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  now  constituted,  with 
scarcely  any  interference  of  the  people,  and  almost 
without  their  consent  He  contended  that  the  peo- 
ple did  not  call  for  or  wish  for  any  parliamentary 
reform,  snd  that  these  attempts  were  not  so  much 
as  countenanced  by  them.  Wilberforce,  Grenville, 
and  Powys  spoke  on  the  same  side ;  and  at  length 
Mr.  Flood  agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion.  The 
slightest  hint  of  any  change  was  now  met  by  the 
most  decided  and  unyidding  opposition ;  and,  in 
sundty  respects,  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people,  who  had  shown  an  aptitude  for  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  libertv,  and  an  averseness  to  acts  of 
violence  and  bloodshed,  were  denied  what  ought  to 
have  been  granted,  because  their  neighbours,  the 
French,  who  never  had  been  capable  of  freedom, 
were  making  an  anarchy  of  liberty,  and  a  universal 
sack  and  murder  of  reform. 

On  the  10th  of  March  a  motion  was  introduced 
for  increasing  the  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  as  to  mske  it  adequste  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  that  high  station. 
Hitherto  the  allowance' to  the  speaker  from  the  £x« 
chequer  was  about  1680/.  per  annum;  and  he 
received  about  1300/.  per  annum  as  fees.  There 
was  no  retiring  pension  allowed.  It  had  been  com- 
mon for  the  speaker  to  hold  some  other  place  of 
profit,  but  this  made  him  dependent  on  the  crown 
m  a  manner  unsuitable  to  the  honour  of  the  House. 
Sir  Spencer  Compton,  while  speaker,  had  held  the 
profitable  place  of  paymaster  to  the  army;  and 
Onslow,  considered  as  the  perfection  and  model  of 
speakers,  had  been  treasurer  o{  the  navy.  While 
Onslow  was  speaker  he  decided  an  important  poli- 
tical point  a^nst  the  wish  of  the  court,  by  his 
casting  vote.  His  conduct  was  resented  by  the 
court  party,  snd  the  pUce  which  he  held  was  thrown 
in  his  teeth.  Being  a  high-spirited  man,  Onslow, 
the  very  next  day,  resigned  the  treasurership  of  the 
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nayy ;  and,  though  he  held  the  office  of  speaker  for 
eighteen  yean  af&rwards,  he  received  no  more  than 
the  limited  income  aa  speaker — an  income  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  hospitality  and  state  he  was 
ohliged  to  maintain.  The  consequence  was  that 
when  he  resigned  he  must  have  retired  in  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  if  the  House  had  not,  by  a 
special  vote,  secured  him  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year. 
The  Hon.  Frederick  Montague,  who  had  intro- 
duced the  business,  thought  that  the  fees  arising 
out  of  the  business  of  the  House  ought  to  be  left 
exactly  as  they  were,  as  a  proper  check  upon  fri- 
volous applications.  If  the  fees  were  abolished, 
the  House  would  be  overwhelmed  with  such  a  de- 
luge of  private  business,  that  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  get  through  it  without  neglecting 
public  business.  He  proposed  that  so  much  might 
be  added  out  of  the  sinking  fimd  as  to  make  up  the 
whole  to  5000/.  a  year,  at  least  The  money  might 
be  considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  purchase  of 
the  speaker's  independence;  and  the  public  would, 
no  doubt,  cheerfully  pay  for  a  purchase  in  which 
they  had  so  great  an  interest.*  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Montague  moved,  that  the  House  would,  on 
Monday  next,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
consider  of  an  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  speaker 
for  the  time  being,  more  adequate  to  the  dignity  of 
the  office,  and  to  the  expenses  necessarily  attend- 
ing it.  Mr.  Hussey  rose  to  express  his  disap- 
probation of  the  proposal,  as  tending  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  by  annexing  so  large  a 
salary  to  an  office  which  he  considered  as  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  ministers.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  add  nothing  to  the  independence  of 
the  speaker,  fiut  Husaey's  voice  was  single  and 
alone ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  forthwith.  In 
committee  Sir  James  Johnstone  moved  that,  in- 
stead of  5000/.,  the  speaker's  salary  should  be 
raised  to  6000/.;  and  this  was  carried  by  154 
against  28. 

On  the  SIst  of  March  Dundas  opened  the  Indian 
budget,  in  a  very  gay  and  triumphant  manner.  In 
Bengal  he  announced  a  great  increase  of  revenue, 
which  he  considered  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
prosperity  and  good  government  of  the  country. 
He  trusted  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  Company 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  their 
arrears ;  and  that  the  British  possessions  in  India 
would  be  more  flourishing  in  wealth,  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  in  every  enjoyment,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  continent  of  Hindustan.  The  long 
bright  cyphers  in  his  accounts  seem  to  have  excited 
Dundas,  even  to  prophecy.  He  said  that  this 
country  was  likely,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
long  to  enjoy  an  undifturbed  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered aa  too  sanguine  in  the  opinion  he  enter* 
tained,  that  England  had  no  danger  to  apprehend 
from  any  European  rival  in  India;   and  he  was 

•  Ann.  Regiat  It  wm  slated.  In  the  omim  of  Uw  debate,  tlii*, 
liesidet  the  abore-mentioned  emoluments,  the  apeaker  waa  pre- 
•rated,  at  the  eommenoement  of  a  new  parliament,  with  lOOO/.  for 
ei|aiuBent  money,  and  9000  ounoca  of  tdate.  aod  that  he  racetred 
tMidea  100/.  for  itationery,  and  two  hogsbeadi  of  claiet  an&oaUy. 


confident  that  we  should  have  nothing  there  to  fear 
from  the  combination  of  any  Indian  powers,  so  loog 
as  we  continued  to  preserve  our  present  good  faith 
towards  them,  and  trod  in  the  path  we  were  now 
in--the  path  of  moderation.  He  then  alluded  to 
Tippoo  Saib,  or  Tippoo  Sultaun,  who,  unknown  to 
Dundas,  waa  at  this  very  moment  contemplating  s 
fresh  war,  in  alliance  with  the  French.  It  was  weD 
known,  he  said,  that  there  was-  a  prince,  who,  in- 
heriting all  the  ambitious  and  turbulent  views  of  hit 
father,  professed  the  same  rancorous  spirit  against 
the  English,  whom  he  ever  had  endeavofured,  and 
most  likely  ever  would  endeavour,  to  extirpate  from 
India.  He  added,  however,  that  the  said  prince 
had  lost  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  con«> 
quence  he  formerly  possessed,  while  the  Englislif 
in  his  opinion,  had  been  putting  their  establish- 
ments on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  more  than  com- 
petent to  repel  any  attack  he  might  ever  make. 
Francis  presently  rose  to  endeavour  to  cloud  these 
pleasant  prospects.  He  said  that  all  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  arithmetic  signified  no- 
thing, when  the  notorious  fact  was,  that  we  had 
no  money  return  from  India,  but  only  a  return  or 
transfer  of  debts  which  the  Company  could  not 
pay,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  fall  upon 
the  shoulders  of  England — ^when  the  Company, 
instead  of  paying  off  their  debts  at  home,  were 
every  year  making  fresh  ones — ^and  when  Lori 
Comwallis,  the  present  Governor-General,  in  a 
letter  now  lying  on  the  table,  described  Bengal  as 
a  declining  and  almost  ruined  country.  But,  in  that 
same  letter,  Comwallis  had  observed  that  the  tran- 
quillity now  enjoyed,  the  security  of  property,  and 
Ae  certainty  which  every  native  felt  of  being 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours, 
must  operate  uniformly  as  incitements  to  exertion 
and  industry.  Francis,  however,  found  everything 
wrong,  everything  going  to  ruin  ;  and  he  very  in- 
geniously tortured  and  twisted  Lord  Comwallis's 
letter  into  a  confession  of  poverty,  woe,  and  mis- 
rule. Dundas  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any 
man  should  so  wilfully  attempt  to  pervert  every 
line  he  had  quoted  of  the  letters  from  Lord  Com- 
wallis; and,  by  selecting  passages  partially,  and 
detaching  them  from  the  context,  confuse  their 
sense,  misapply  their  reference,  and  destroy  their 
meaning.  He  hoped  other  gentlemen  would  care- 
fully peruse  those  letters  in  their  closets ;  and  he 
felt  confident  that  every  candid  man  would  be 
convinced  that  Francis's  conclusions  were  un- 
founded. 

On  the  15th  of  April  Pitt  opened  the  budget  for 
the  year,  with  congratulations  upon  the  very  pros- 
perous state  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  He 
regarded  the  increase  of  revenue  as  permanent,  or. 
rather,  progressive.  Among  a  variety  of  consoling 
facts,  he  announced  that  merchant  shipping  and 
seamen  had  increased  considerably  more  than  one- 
third  since  the  year  HIS;  and  that,  inslesKi  of 
being  crippled  and  ruined  by  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  America,  England  had  been  regu- 
larly gaining  strength  and  greatness  since,  and  even 
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during  the  American  war.*  He  spoke  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  with  all  the  world  as  certain^  and 
concluded  his  speech  with  an  encomium  upon  the 
British  constitution ;  to  which,  under  Providence, 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  nation  was  to  be  ascribed, 
and  which  it  was,  therefore,  their  most  sacred  duty 
to  maintain  inviolate,  and  to  defend  against  all 
innovations.  And  this  was  now  the  burthen  of 
nearly  every  speech,  as  of  every  loyal  song. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  only  a  month  and  five  days 
since  his  bosom  friend  Dundas  had  prophesied, 
and  not  three  weeks  since  he  himself  had  spoken 
so  confidently  of,  the  long  continuance  of  an  undis- 
turbed peace,  Pitt  delivered  to  the  House  a  message 
from  his  majesty,  which  sounded  a  note  of  war. 
The  message  imported  that  two  vessels  belonging 
to  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  navigated  under  the 
British  flag,  and  two  other  vessels,  had  been  cap- 
tured at  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  by  an  ofllicer  commanding  two  Spanish 
ships  of  war ;  that  the  cargoes  of  the  British  ves- 
sels had  been  seized,  and  their  officers  and  crews 
sent  as  prisoners  to  a  Spanish  port ;  that  the  cap- 
ture of  one  of  these  vessels  had  before  been  notified 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
desired  that  measures  might  be  taken  for  prevent- 
ing his  majesty's  subjects  from  frequenting  those 
coasts,  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  previously 
occupied  and  frequented  exclusively  by  the  subjects 
of  Spain ;  that  the  court  of  Madrid  had  also  made 
complaints  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  the  seas  adjoining  to  the  Spanish 
continent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the 
crown  of  Spain;   that,  in  consequence  of  these 
communications,  a  demand  had  been  immediately 
made  to  the  court  of  Spain  for  adequate  satisfac- 
tion,  and  for  restitution  of  the  British  vessel, 
previous  to  any  other  discussion;  that,  bv  the 
answer  from  the  court  of  Spain,  it  appeared  that 
this  vessel  and  her  crew  had  been  set  at  liberty  by 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico ;  but  this  was  represented 
to  have  been  done  by  the  viceroy  solely  on  the 
supposition  that  nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  the 
rights  of  Spain  encouraged  the  individuals  of  other 
nations  to  come  to  those  coasts  for  the  purpose  of 
making  establishments,  or  carrying  on  trade ;  that 
no  satisfaction  had  been  made  or  offered,  and  that 
a  direct  claim  was  asserted  by  the  court  of  Spain 
to  the  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty,  navigation, 
and  commerce,  in  the  territories,  coasts,  and  seas 
in  that  part  of  the  world  where  Nootka  Sound  was 
sitiuited;  that  his  majesty  had  now  directed  his 
minister  at  Madrid  to  make  a  fresh  representation 

*  In  a  formar  speech  of  this  session  Pitt  had  said :  "  Although  the 
opinions  of  men  were  much  divided  at  one  time  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  dispute,  whUe  one  party  was  contending  that  the  revolting 
colonies  onght  to  be  coerced  to  obedience,  and  another  was  as 
■trenuoualylnslstlni;  that  they  ought  to  be  for  ever  abandoned,  and 
the  world  in  uenerul  was  willing  to  believe  that  England  could  not 
exist  indepenaent  of  her  colonies :  yet  the  event,  however,  had  hap. 
pily  proved  the  reverse  of  these  dlfierest  opinions ;  for,  in  the  loss  of 
the  territorial  government  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies.  Great 
Britain  had  sustained  but  a  very  inconsiderable  diminution  in  her 
commerce ;  while  alie  had  to  boast  her  deliverance  and  exemption 
firom  that  load  of  expense  which  attended  the  support  of  the  civil  esta- 
.  bUshment  of  the  States."— ^^Aet  of  the  Bight  Mm.  JVUUam  Pitt  m 
the  Hone  qf  Commms :  Debate  oa  the  Teat  and  dfrporation  Act, 
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on  this  subject,  and  to  claim  such  fiill  satisfaction 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  required ;  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  his  majesty,  having  also  received 
information  that  considerable  armaments  were 
carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  Spain^  adjudged  it 
necessary  to  give  orders  for  making  such  prepara- 
tion as  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  act  with 
vigour  and  effect ;  that  his  majesty  recommended 
it  to  his  faithful  Commons  to  enable  him  to  take 
f  uch  measures,  and  to  make  such  augmentation  of 
his  forces,  as  might  be  eventually  necessary ;  that 
it  was,  however,  his  majesty's  earnest  wish  that  the 
satisfaction  so  unquestionably  due  might  yet  be 
given,  and  that  this  affair  might  be  terminated 
without  recourse  to  arms,  or  any  interruption  of 
the  friendship  and  harmony  which  had  so  happily 
subsisted  between  the  two  courts.    This  message 
being  read,  Pitt  moved  that  it  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  following  day.    On  the  6th,  the 
message  having  been  again  read,  Pitt  remarked 
that,  however  natural  it  might  be  to  regret  the 
circumstances  which  had  happened,  and  the  pos- 
sible occurrences  to  which  they  might  lead,  he 
could  not,  in  justice  to  the  feelings  and  public 
spirit  of  that  House,  entertain  for  a  moment  the 
idea  that  there  could  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted. 
The  facts,  he  said,  were,  that  his  majesty's  subjects 
had  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  a  trade  which 
they  had  carried  on  for  some  years,  without  mo- 
lestation, in  parts  of  America  where  they  had  an 
incontrovertible  right  of  trading,  and  in  places  to 
which  no  country  could  claim  an  exclusive  right  of 
commerce  and  navigation ;  that  this  interruption 
had  been  made  without  any  previous  notice  given 
by  Spain ;   that  the  officers  and  crews  of  those 
vessds  had  been  carried  off  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  cargoes  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
captors,  without  even   the  form  of  admiralty  con- 
demnation or  judicature,  which  had  always  been 
deemed  necessary,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  even 
in  times  of  war.    He  wished  to  abstain  from 
every  word  of  aggravation  :  the  statement  of  the 
facts  alone  was  sufficient  to  induce  a  British  House 
of  Commons  to  insist  on  the  demand  of  ample 
restitution  to  the  individuals  injured,  and  of  Aill 
satisfaction  to  the  nation  for  its  insulted  honour. 
The  court  of  Madrid,  moreover,  had  advanced  a 
claim  to  the  exclusive  right  of  navigation  in  those 
seas, — a  claim  that  was  unfounded  and  exorbitant, 
indefinite  in  its  consequences,  aiming  destruction 
at  our  valuable  fisheries  in  the  Southern  or  Great 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  tending  to  annihilate,  in  its 
infancy,  a  commerce  which  we  were  just  beginning 
to  carry  on  in  hitherto  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
globe.    The  House  had  heard  of  the  warlike  pre- 
parations making  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  not  far 
from  our  own  coasts,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  our  preparing  to  act  with 
vigour.     He  concluded  by  moving  an  address  in 
the  usual  form ;  which  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Gren- 
ville.  Fox  rose  and  said  he  should  most  heartily 
give  his  vote  for  the  address,  in  which  he  believed 
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the  House  would  be  found  all  of  one  mind.  No 
man,  be  said,  could  feel  more  strongly  the  necessity 
of  arming  than  he  did.  No  man  felt  a  wanner 
resentment  at  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  the 
court  of  Spain.  There  ought  to  be  an  immediate 
and  vigorous  armament;  although  he  conceived, 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  it  was 
probable  that  this  armament  might  produce  its 
effect  without  proceeding  to  the  extreme  of  war, 
and  that  the  absurd  claim  of  the  court  of  Madrid 
might  be  put  an  end  to.  But  he  wished  that  his 
majesty's  message  had  told  the  House  more  than 
it  did.  They  ought  to  have  known  what  the  after- 
wards captured  ships  were  doing,  or  intending  to 
do ;  whether  they  were  about  to  make  an  establish- 
ment in  Nootka  Sound,  and  whether  Spain  knew 
that  we  were  about  to  make  such  an  establishment. 
Might  not  the  events  which  had  happened  have 
been  foreseen  and  prevented  ?  But  these  questions 
would  make  no  difference  in  his  vote  that  day, 
convinced  as  he  was  that  there  could  not  be  a 
single  man  in  that  House,  or  in  the  country,  but 
must  see  the  necessity  for  a  vigorous  armament. 
This  country  certainly  could  have  had  no  reason  to 
expect  an  act  of  hostility  from  any  quarter  a  few 
days  back,  when  we  were  led  to  look  for  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  peace.  That  prospect,  at  least  for  the 
present,  was  gone ;  and  in  its  stead  there  was  a 
prospect  furnishing  matter  of  very  serious  concern : 
for,  however  favourable  a  war  at  its  commencement 
might  appear,  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  its  ulti- 
mate consequences.  He  had  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  been  accustomed  to  speak  with 
despondency  of  the  resources  of  the  country ;  but 
he  liked  to  know  the  actual  state  of  those  resources. 
On  first  hearing  the  message,  it  struck  him  as  an 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  wisdom  and 
the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  when  he  observed 
a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  of 
great  talents,  one  day  pointing  out  the  great  pro- 
bability of  a  continuance  of  peace,  and  in  a  fort- 
night afterwards  coming  down  to  that  House  and 
telling  them  that  they  must  prepare  for  war. 
Viewed  in  another  light,  it  gave  rise  to  different 
suggestions.  When  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  making  his  boasts,  he  knew  that  Spain  had, 
without  a  colour  of  pretence,  seized  British  ships, 
made  prisoners  of  their  crews,  and  confiscated  the 
cargoes.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  knew 
these  facts  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had 
communicated  them  in  a  deliberate  message  on  the 
part  of  his  court.  Where,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
difference  between  matters  now,  and  matters  three 
weeks  since  ?  Every  particular  that  was  now  stated 
was  known  to  his  majesty's  ministers  when  they 
were  exulting  on  the  prospect  of  peace.  Hfc,  for 
himself,  was  one  of  those  who,  at  the  moment  of 
the  minister's  exultation,  had  for  months  kiiown 
the  increase  of  the  Spanish  armament.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  the  extent  of  that  armament  was;  but 
when  Spain  was  arming  it  was  not  very  reasonable 
to  think  that  we  should  be  long  at  peace.     In  con- 


sidering the  claim  of  the  coutt  of  9pain«  Fox  : 
Boned  that  it  was  completely  exploded,  as  mttng 
upon  the  pope's  demarcation,  which  had  itself  been 
set  aside  altogether,  as  obsolete  and  ttopsensical. 
He  conceived  that  the  discovery  of  any  place,  and 
making  it  the  possession  of  this  or  that  king  by 
setting  up  a  cross,  or  any  other  token  of  having 
been  there,  was  equally  exploded.  He  thooght,  in 
fact,  that  occupancy  aiid  possession  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  only  right  and  title  to  any  territory. 
Every  point  of  this  sort  which  had  been  conceded 
to  Spain  had  only  encouraged  her  to  assert  her 
monstrous  pretensions.  Her  present  claim  was 
contemptible  indeed.  But  with  us  the  point  was 
not  the  mere  capture  of  the  ships  or  the  right  of 
trading  in  Nootka  Sound,  but  involved  the  great 
point  of  the  navigation  of  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  the  ministers  would  not  now  rest 
contented  merely  with  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury 
done,  but  obtain  a  renunciation  from  Spain  of  afi 
her  unreasonable  claims  of  that  sort,*  Pitt  replied, 
that  Fox  was  mistaken  in  some  of  his  statements. 
He  had  said  that  everything  was  known  to  ministers 
when  the  budget  was  opened;  but  the  caaewas  the 
reverse,  for  ministers  then  knew  nothing  but  what 
they  had  learned  from  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
whose  communication  was  extremely  vague  and 
genera],  and  related  only  to  the  capture  of  one  of 
the  vessels.  Mr.  Fox  had  said  that  ministers  knew 
then  as  well  as  now  the  extravagant  claim  of  Spain, 
whereas  they  did  not  know  it  distinctly  till  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  budget  day.  Neither  did 
they  know  the  extent  of  the  preparations  in  the 
Spanish  ports  till  A  very  few  days  since.  But  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  affirmed  that  he 
himself  had  for  tnonthb  known  bt  the  arrhaments 
of  Spain ;  and  yet,  in  the  course  of  this  present 
session,  he  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  reducing 
thfe  forces  of  the  country,  and  had  expressly  con- 
tended thdt  we  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
Spain !  Several  motions  were  theii  made  for  papers 
relative  to  the  dispute  which  had  arisen.  The 
members  of  deposition  who  made  these  motions 
said  thejr  wished  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of 
the  transaction  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  value  of 
the  trade  which  it  was  intended  to  establish  in  that 
part  of  America.  They  also  desired  to  have  the 
papers,  in  otder  to  see  the  date  of  the  commuDi- 
cation  made  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  dates 
of  thfe  intelligencfe  received  by  ministers  of  the 
hostile  prepatations  of  that  power.  The  real  inten- 
tion was  to  censure  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
foi*  having  held  forth  the  great  advantages  of  the 
South  Sea  trade  at  a  time  he  knew  it  to  be  bodi 
insigniBcant  and  precarious ;  and  for  having  dazzled 
men  with  the  bright  prbspect  of  long  peace,  when 
he  ought  to  have  known  we  were  upon  the  very 
point  of  bfeing  embroiled  with  Spain.  Ministers 
opposed  these  motions,  as  tending  to  a  premature 
disclosure  of  circumstances  which,  in  the  present 
conjuncture,  it  might  bfe  dangerous  to  divulge. 
Upon  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  production  of 

•  Fox,  Speechet.  ] 
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the  papers  was  i^egatived  by  213  against  121.*  4 
similar  call  for  papers  occasioned  a  similar  debate 
i\\Q  same  day  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  ihe  principal 
speakers  oi)  the  side  of  oppositiop  being  {iord  Raw- 
don,  Lord  Porchester,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
Lord  Stormont.  The  papers  were  r^fqsed  there  by 
53  against  34.t 

For  some  time  a  war  with  Spain  seemed  certain. 
Nootka  Sound,  which  g^ve  rise  to  the  quarrel,  is  a 
large  bay  commonly  described  as  being  on  the 
-western  shores  of  the  island  of  Quadra  and  Van- 
couver, which  is  on  the  north-^est  coast  of  North 


America.  Bi;t  Hupboldt,  in  his  work  on  Mex- 
ico, states  that,  according  to  the  survey  made  by 
the  Spaniards  Espinosa  and  Cevallos,  this  bay 
is  not  in  the  large  island,  but  in  a  smaller  one,  se- 
parated from  Quadra  and  Vancouver  by  a  very 
narrow  strait.  This  Nootka  Sound,  or  bay,  ex- 
tends in  a  north-eastern  direction  about  ten 
miles  inland,  between  49°  SC  and  49°  40'  north 
latitude,  and  betwe<en  127°  and  128"^  west  longitude. 
It  has  a  pretty  wooded  island  in  the  middle.  It 
branches  off  into  several  smaller  bays  or  coves,  one 
Qf  which,  where   Captain   Cook  remained  some 


-?ar^:^ 


ViiMT  IN  Nootka  Soukd.    From  a  Drawing  by  Webber. 


time  on  his  last  voyage,  and  which  was  called 
Friendly  Cove,  is  a  very  convenient  and  safe  har- 
bour. This  cove  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
and  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  well- 
wooded  land.t  Captain  King  gave  a  description 
of  the  place  in  his  account  of  Captain  Cook's  last 
voyage,  and  pointed  out  to  merchants  an  advan- 
tageous trade  which  he  considered  might  be  carried 

*  A  motion  was  made  by  Francis  on  the  13th  for  an  account  of  all 
the  appointment*  of  ambaMadors  to  Madrid  since  the  latt  peace,  the 
salaries  paid  Uiem,  and  the  periods  of  their  residence.  This  motion 
being  acceded  to,  and  the  papers  laid  before  the  Honse,  Francis 
moved  that  day  week  a  resolution  grounded  upon  them,  to  the  effect 
that,  it  appearing  "  that  since  the  year  1783  four  ambassadors  had 
been  appointed  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  an  expense  incurred  on 
their  account  of  S5.602/.,  and  that  no  ambassadors  had  resided  there 
but  for  thirteen  months,  his  majestv  should  be  requested  to  give  di- 
rections for  the  due  performance  in  future  of  the  services  belonging  to 
l^ose  appointments.  In  answer  to  the  charge  implied  in  this  motion, 
ministers  gave  whal  is  called  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  causes 
which  had  prevented  the  ambassadors  appointed  from  residing  in 
Spain.  The  account  may  have  been  very  circumstantial ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  saUsfact6r>',  as  in  fact  the  embassy  to  Madrid  had 
been  nude  a  party  job,  qr  series  of  jobs.  Nevertheless,  Francis  was 
silenced  by  the  order  of  the  day  being  moved  and  carried  against  lum 
by  a  majority  of  05  to  59. 

t  Accordinf^,  however,  to  the  report  of  the  debate  in  the  Pari. 
Hist.,  no  motion  for  the  papers  was  actually  made,  although  Lord 
Bawdon  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should  be  produced,  and  of  coursey 
although  there  was  some  debate,  there  was  no  vote. 

X  Article  Nootka  Sound,  in  Fenny  Cyclopaedia 


on  from  Nootka  Sound  for  supplying  the  Chinese 
market  with  furs.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1786  some  English  merchants,  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  East  India  Company, 
fitted  out  two  vessels  in  order  to  try  to  make  a 
beginning.  The  command  of  one  of  these  vessels, 
named  the  *  Nootka,'  was  given  to  Mr.  Mears, 
who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy;  that 
of  the  other  to  a  Mr.  Tippin.  In  the  month  of 
March  of  the  same  year  Tippin  was  dispatched  to 
Prince  William's  Sound,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
Mears.  Tippin  lost  his  vessel  on  the  coast  of 
Kamschatka;  but  Mears  got  safely  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam's Sound,  wintered  there,  and  opened  what  he 
called  "  an  extensive  trade  with  the  natives."  Hav- 
ing collected  a  cargo  of  furs,  he  repaired  to  China 
in  the  autumn  of  1787.  In  January,  1788,  having 
disposed  of  the  *  Nootka,'  he,  in  conjunction  with 
other  British  merchants,  purchased  two  other  ves- 
sels, named  the  •Felice'  and  'Iphigenia,'  with 
which  he  repaired  to  Nootka  Sound.  He  arrived 
there  in  June,  and  immediately  concluded  a  bar- 
gain with  a  native  chief  for  a  spot  of  ground. 
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Here  he  presently  built  a  bouK,  and  on  it  hoisted 
a  British  flag,  surrounding  it  with  a  breastwork, 
and  fortifying  it  with  one  three-pounder.  This 
being  completed,  he  proceeded  to  trade  for  more 
furs  for  China.  One  vessel  he  sent  along  the 
American  coast  to  the  southward,  and  the  other  he 
sent  northward,  both  vessels,  he  says,  confining 
themselves  within  the  latitudes  of  60<>  and  45<>  SO^ 
north^  But  he  did  not  employ  all  his  people  in 
fur-gathering:  he  left  som6  behind  in  tne  house 
he  had  built  at  Nootka  Sound;  and,  during  his 
absence,  these  industrious,  enterprising  fellows  built 
a  vessel  measuring  about  forty  tons.  On  his  return 
this  vessel  was  launched,  named  the  ^  North-west 
American,'  rigged  and  equipped  with  all  expe- 
dition, to  assist  him  in  his  commercial  enterprises. 
These  were  certainly  bold  and  extensive.  He  had 
bargained  with  the  native  chiefs  for  grants  of  land 
at  various  points  of  the  American  coast,  where,  he 
says,  no  European  vessel  had  ever  been  before ;  he 
had  procured  a  great  quantity  of  furs,  and  had 
entered  into  arrangements  for  procuring  much 
larger  supplies  for  the  future.  On  the  23rd  of 
September,  1788,  Mears  sailed  in  the  *  Felice*  for 
China.  He  reach^  Canton  in  safety,  sold  both 
ship  and  cargo,  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
respectable  English  firm,  who,  to  carry  out  his 
plans  and  extend  this  promising  trade,  put  two 
ships  at  his  disposal,  the  '  Princess  Royal,'  a  Lon- 
don river-built  vessel,  and  the  *  Argonaut,'  built  at 
Calcutta.  Mears  did  not  return  to  Nootka  Sound 
himself,  but  gave  the  command  of  the  two  ships  to 
Mr.  Colnette.  The  two  ships  were  loaded  with 
articles  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  the  trade  of 
three  years ;  and  they  carried,  over  and  above  the 
crews,  several  artificers  of  different  professions, 
and  about  seventy  Chinese,  who  intended  to  become 
settlers  in  the  fur  country,  under  the  protection  of 
the  English.  The  two  ships  set  sail  from  China 
in  the  spring  of  1789.  While  they  were  on  their 
voyage  to  Nootka  Sound  the  blow  was  struck  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  *  Iphigenia'  and  the  *  North- 
west American,'  which  Mears  had  leil  behind  him, 
had  wintered  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  returned 
to  Nootka  Sound  in  the  month  of  April,  where 
they  found  two  American  vessels,  the  '  Columbus ' 
and  the  *  Washington,'  which  had  both  wintered 
in  Cook's  Harbour  or  Friendly  Cove.  After  a 
short  stay,  the  Nootka-Sound-built  vessel,  the 
*  North-west  American,'  was  sent  to  trade  to  the 
northward,  and  also  to  explore  the  Archipelago  of 
Saint  Lazarus — for  geographical  survey  and  dis- 
covery were  nicel^r  linked  with  this  new  trade  in 
unknown  or  very  uttle  known  quarters  of  the  earth 
and  seas.  But  the  *  Iphigenia'  remained  behind 
in  Nootka  Sound,  and  was  pleasantly  sleeping 
there  on  her  anchor,  when,  on  the  6Ui  of  May 
(1789),  a  Spanish  ship  of  war  of  twenty-six  guns, 
from  San  Blaz  in  Mexico,  came  and  anchored  in 
the  same  quiet  harbour,  and  was  soon  joined  by  a 
Spanish  snow,  from  the  same  place,  mounting 
sixteen  guns,  and  carrying  in  her  hold  a  good 
many  more  cannons  and  other  warlike  stores.  For 


some  time  mutual  civilities  passed  between  the 
Spanish  officers  and  Captain  Douglas,  whom  Mean 
had  left  in  the  *  Iphigenia'  as  a  sort  of  commodore 
and  deputy-governor.    But,  on  the  14th  of  May, 
Douglas  was  ordered  on  board  the  Spanish  ship  of 
war,  and  informed  by  Don  Estevan,  the  captain, 
that  he  had  the  King  of  Spain's  orders  to  seize  all 
ships  that  he  might  find  upon  that  coast,  and  ths: 
he  (Douglas)   must  consider  himself  a  prisons. 
The  Spaniards  then  took  possession  of  the  *  Iphi- 
genia,' and  conveyed  the  officers  and  men  on  boaid 
their  own  ships,  where,  according  to  Mears,  these 
Englishmen  were  put  in  irons,  and  otherwise  iU- 
treated.   The  don  in  command  then  took  possessioB 
of  Mears's  house,  with  its  breastwork, three-pounder 
and  all,  pulled  down  the  British  flag,  and  hoisted 
the  standard  of  Spain  thereon ;  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  all  the  lands  comprised  betweci 
Cape  Horn  and  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude belonged  to  his  Catholic  Majesty;  and  the 
Spaniards  then  proceeded  to  build  batteries,  store- 
houses, Ac,  forcibly  employing  some  of  the  crew 
of  Douglas's  vessel,  the  *  Iphigenia,'  and  sevcielv 
punishing  several  who  refused  to  perform  this  very 
vexatious  task-work.     The  two  United  States  vefr- 
sels  remained  unmolested  in  the  cove  all  this  time. 
After  the  *  Iphigenia'  had  been  stripped  of  all  her 
merc)iandize,  stores,  provisions,  &c.,  even  down  to 
the  master's  watch  and  clothing,  Douglas  and  his 
people  were  restored  to  her,  and  told  that  they 
might  go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.     But  Douglas 
could  go  nowhere  without  provisions ;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  consented  to  sign  bills  upon  his  own- 
ers, at  an  exorbitant  rate,  that  the  Spaniards  would 
supply  him  with  necessaries.     He  was  tripping 
his  anchor  to  be  gone ;  but  now  he  was  told  he 
must  not  go  imtil  the  *  North-west  American ' 
should  return  to  Nootka.     After  some  days,  how- 
ever, as  that  craft  did  not  return,  he  was  told  he 
might  depart,  on  leaving  orders  for  the  master  of 
the  *  North-west  American '  to  deliver  her  up  on 
his  arrival,  for  the  use  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 
Douglas  wrote  a  letter  for  the  master  accordingly ; 
but,  availing  himself  of  the  don's  ignorance  of  the 
English  language,  he  omitted  giving  any  directions 
for  delivering  up  the  vessel.     Douglas  then  sailed 
from  Nootka  Sound,  leaving  behind  him  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  two  United  States  vessels.     He 
got  safely  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to 
Canton,  where   he  anchored  in  October,  1789. 
Shortly  after  his  departure  from  Nootka,  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  '  North-wesU  American '  reached 
that  harbour,  and  was  instantly  seized  as  a  lawful 
prize,  and  by  the  employment  of  force,  for  the  don 
had  learned  the  real  purport  of  the  letter  whidi 
Douglas  had  left  for  the  master— had  learned  it, 
no  doubt,  from  one  of  the  United  States  skippers, 
who  appears  to  have  known  a  litde  Spanish,  and 
who,  before  Douglas's  departure,  had  fixed,  for 
Don  Martinez,  the  value  of  the  little  Nootka  Sound 
craft  at  four  hundred  dollars.*    Her  cargo,  con- 

*  Don  Eitoran  Joie  Martina—for  such  appenn  to  have  beoi  tbc 
name  of  the  Spanish  oommodore—said  to  tkmglas  that  be  vooM 
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slating  of  215  skins/* of  the  best  quality,"  her 
stores  and  furniture,  were  confiscated,  and  her  crew 
were  made  prisoners.  But  the  don,  who  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  commercial  turn  himself,  soon 
aAer  this  seizure,  employed  the  '  North-west  Ame- 
rican' on  a  trading  voyage,  from  which  she  re- 
turned in  twenty-five  days,  with  more  skins,  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  British  goods  which  had 
been  seized  in  her  own  hold  or  taken  out  of  the 

*  Iphigenia.'  The  value  of  the  skins  obtained  for 
these  goods  was  estimated  at  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  all  which  Don  Estevan  applied  to 
his  own  use.  Soon  after,  the  *  Argonaut,'  one  of 
the  ships  that  Mears  had  sent  .from  China  so  well 
stocked,  came  into  Nootka  Sound,  and  was  taken 
forcible  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  it  is 
said,  threatened  to  hang  Mr.  Colnette  at  his  own 
yard-arm  if  he  ofiered  any  resistance  to  orders. 
This  was  on  the  3rd  of  July.  On  the  13th  the 
^  Princess  Royal,'  the  other  English  vessel  dis- 
patched from  Canton,  arrived,  and  was  seized  in 
the  same  manner.  This  vessel,  which  had  been 
previously  along  the  coast,  had  on  board  473  very 
valuable  skios.  Poor  Colnette  became  frantic,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  himself.     The  crew  of  the 

•  North-west  American '  were  put  on  board  one  of 
the  United  States  vessels,  which  carried  them  to 
China;  but  the  *  Argonaut '  and  '  Princess  Royal ' 
were  sent  with  their  crews,  as  fair  prize  and  pri- 
soners, to  San  Blaz  in  Mexico.  Don  Estevan  and 
the  Spaniards  that  remained  at  Nootka  Sound,  in 
the  intention  of  forming  a  regular  settlement,  had 
taken  the  seventy  Chinese  out  of  the  two  English 
ships,  and  set  them  to  work  like  slaves.  Such  is 
the  English  account  of  these  curious  transactions.* 

Our  government  must  have  had  some  specific  in- 
formation on  the  subject  by  the  end  of  April,  for, 
as  early  as  the  16th  of  May,  Mr.  Merry,  our  mi- 
nister at  Madrid,  laid  before  that  court  a  strong 
remonstrance.  The  King  of  Spain  seemed  dis- 
posed neither  to  yield  nor  yet  to  risk  a  war.  He 
transmitted  a  declaration,  dated  the  4th  of  June, 
to  all  European  courts,  on  the  subject  of  the  *'  un- 
expected dispute  between  his  court  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  to  vessels  captured  in  Port  St.  Laurence 
or  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  California,  in  the 
South  Sea."  In  this  state  paper  it  was  declared 
that  his  Catholic  Majesty  at  no  time  pretended  to 
any  rights  in  any  ports,  seas,  or  places,  other  than 
what  properly  belonged  to  his  crown,  and  had  been 
recognized  by  all  nations:  that  his  majesty  was 
readv  to  enter  upon  any  examination  and  dis- 
cussion most  likely  to  terminate  the  dispute  in  an 
amicable  way,  and  was  willing  to  enter  into  im- 
mediate conference,  and,  if  justice  required  it,  to 
punish  his  subjects  if  they  had  exceeded  their  law- 
ful powers,  hoping  that  this  offer  of  satisfaction 
would  serve  as  an  example  to  the  court  of  London 

dkpoie  of  Uie  '  North-veat  Amorkan*  for  foar  hundred.' doUan»  the 
iralae  set  upon  her  by  one  of  the  American  captains. 

•  Memorial  presented  bv  Lieutenant  Mears  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able W.  Wyndham  QranviUe,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Priucipal  Secre- 
taries  of  State.— This  memorial  is  accompanied  with  the  depositions 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  *  North-west  Amerkan,*  extracts  ftom 
the  Journal  or  log-book  of  the  •  Iphigenia/  and  other  documents. 


to  do  as  much  on  its  part.    The  paper  further 
stated,  that,  when  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  the 
first  time,  made  a  notiBcation  of  this  matter  to  the 
British  cabinet,  on  the  lOth  of  February  kut^  many 
of  the  circumstances  that  were  now  certain  were 
then  doubtful:   that  the  rights  and  immemorial 
possession  of  Spain  in  that  coast  and  those  ports 
were  9tUl  not  quite  certain :  that,  if  the  court  of 
London  had  then  made  an  amicable  return  to  the 
complaints  macle  by  his  majesty  relative  to  those 
English  traders  whom  Spain  regarded  as  intruders 
and  violators  of  tieaties,  and  had  showed  any  desire 
to  terminate  the  affair  by  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  expense  ^light 
have  been  spared:   that  the  high  and  menacing 
tone  and  manner  in  which  the  answer  of  the  British 
minister  was  couched,  at  a  time  when  no  certain  in- 
formation of  the  particulars  had  arrived,  made  the 
Spanish  cabinet  entertain  some  suspicion  that  such 
language  was  adopted  not  so  much  with  a  view  to 
the  dispute  in  question  as  to  create  a  pretext  to  break 
entirely  with  Spain ;  and  that  thereupon  his  Catholic 
Majesty  had  thought  it  necessary  to  take  some 
precautions.*    The  declaration  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  notion  which  the  Spanish  court  enter- 
tained as  to  its  proper  rights  and  claims.     It  said, 
enemies  to  peace  had  industriously  circulated  the 
charge  that  Spain  extended  pretensions  and  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  the  wlile  of  the  Pacific  or 
South  Sea  as  far  as  China;  but  when  the  words 
were  made  use  of,  '*  in  the  name  of  the  king,  his 
sovereignty,  navigation,  and  exclusive  commerce 
to  the  continent  and  islands  of  the  South  Sea,"  it 
was  in  the  sense  in  which  Spain,  in  speaking  of 
the  Indies,  had  always  used  these  words ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  reference  to  the  continent,  islands,  and 
seas  which  belonged  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  so 
far  as  discoveries  had  been  made   and  secured 
to  him  by  treaties  and  immemorial    possession, 
uniformly  acquiesced   in,    notwithstanding  some 
infringements  by  individuals,  who  had  been  pu- 
nished upon  knowledge  of  their  offences.     **  Al- 
though Spain,"  said  his  Catholic  majesty,  ^^  might 
not  have  had  establishments  or  colonies  planted 
upon  the  coasts  or  in  the  ports  in  dispute,  it 
dote  not  follow  that  such  coast  or  port  does  not 
belong  to  her.     If  this  rule  were  to  be  followed, 
one  nation  might  establish  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  another  nation,  in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe ;  by  which  means  there  would  be  no  fixed 
boundaries  —  a  circumstance  evidently  absurd." 
In  conclusion,  the  paper  declared  that  the  capture 
of  the  English  vessel  was  repaired  by  the  restitu- 
tion that  had  been  made,  and  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Mexico;  that,  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  such  restitution,  and  whether  the  prize  was 
lawful  or  not,  that  regarded  the  question  of  right 
which  remained  to  be  investigate ;  and  that  his 
Catholic  majesty  would  readily  enter  into  any  plan 

*  n  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  armament  in  the  ports  of  Spain 
had  been  begun  befitre  this  dispute;  and  that  the  great  provocation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  British  cabinfrt  was  the  assertitm  of  right  by  Spain  to 
an  immense  line  of  coast,  and  to  numerous  groups  of  islands,  where 
she  had  not  and  never  had  had  |ioiae«ion. 
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by  which  future  disputes  on  this  subject  might  be 
obviated,  and  a  solid  and  permanent  peace  esta- 
blished not  only  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain, 
but  also  between  Spain  and  all  nations.  At  the 
beginning  of  June  Mr.  Fitzherbert  arrived  at 
Madrid,  with  full  powers  from  the  British  govern- 
ment to  enter  upon,  and,  if  possible,  settle  the 
points  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  On 
the  13th  of  June  Count  Florida  Blanca,  first 
secretary  of  state,  delivered  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  in  which  the  indubitable  rights — the 
exclusive  rights  of  property,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce— of  his  Catholic  majesty  to  the  continent, 
islands,  harbours,  and  coasts  of  that  part  of  the 
world  vaguely  designated  as  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  were  re-asserted,  and  were  further  sup- 
ported by  a  reference  to  treaties,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
This  article,  like  the  major  part  of  that  ill-arranged 
treaty,  was  altogether  vague  and  indefinite,  for  it 
merely  stipulated  that  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  West  Indies  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain  should  remain  in  the  precise  situation  in 
which  they  stood  in  the  reign  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty Charles.  The  article  conveyed  no  right  to 
the  whole  western  American  coast,  and  to  ^1  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  lyins  off  it  at  less  or  greater 
distances,  and  of  which  islands  many  had  then 
never  been  touched  at  or  visited  by  any  European 
nation :  it  did  not,  and  could  not  confer  a  pos- 
session which  had  never  existed :  it  never  contem- 
plated closing  thousands  of  leagues  of  coast,  and 
ports  and  islands  innumerable,  to  all  the  Hags  of 
the  world,  except  the  fiag  of  Spain :  it  could  not 
assert  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  what  Spain  was 
incapable  of  possessing  and  using  should  never 
be  possessed  and  used  by  other  more  enterprising, 
more  industrious,  and  now^  far  more  powerful 
nations.  Florida  Blanca,  however,  in  his  me- 
morial, said  that  the  vast  extent  of  the  Spanish 
territories,  navigation,  and  dominion  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  isles,  and  seas  contiguous  to  the 
Great  South  Sea,  was  clearly  laid  down;  that 
it  was  also  clearly  ascertained,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  attempts  made  by  adventurers 
and  pirates  on  the  Spanish  coasts  of  the  South 
Sea  and  adjacent  islands,  Spain  had  still  pre- 
served her  possessions  entire,  and  opposed  with 
/  success  those  usurpations,  by  constantly  sending 
her  ships  to  take  possession  of  such  settlements  ;* 
and  that  by  these  measures  and  reiterated  acts  of 
possession  Spain  had  preserved  her  dominion, 
and  extended  it  to  the  Russian  establishments  in 
that  part  of  the  world — or,  in  other  words,  had 
established  a  right  to  all  the  American  coast  that 
lies  on  the  Pacific,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Alashka  or 
Onalaska.  The  memorid  continued ; — *'  The 
Viceroys  of  Peru  and  New  Spain  having  been  in- 
formed that  these  seas  had  been  for  some  years 
past  more  frequented  than  formerly;  that  smug- 

•  This  is  ftr  ftom  being  true ;  the  booeaneen  of  an  earlier  date, 
and  the  mora  tawfUl  navigators  and  discoTners  of  a  recent  date,  had 
▼iated  and  laid  claim,  by  right  of  discovery,  to  innumerable  places  to 
which  no  Spanish  ships  or  foraai  of  any  kind  had  been  sent  ainee. 


gling  had  increased;  that  several  usurpaljons  pie- 
judicial  to  Spain  and  the  general  tranquillity  had 
been  suffered  to  be  made ;  they  gave  orden  tkn 
the  western  coasts  of  Spanish  America,  and  islands 
and  seas  adjacent,  should  be  more  frequently  navi- 
gated and  explored."    It  mentioned,  aa  the  King 
of  Spain's  declaration  had  done  before*  that  cos- 
plaints  had  been  made  to  the  court  of  St.  Petoi- 
burgh  relative  to  similar  points  about  the  navi- 
gation of  the  South  Sea;  and  it  stated  that  aevcnl 
Kussian  vessels,  advancing  from  the  northward, 
had  been  upon  the  point  of  making  oommerdal 
establishments  upon  that  coast;  that  the  court  of 
Spain,  in  consequence,  had  demonstrated  to  Russa 
the  inconveniences  attendant  upon  such  encroack- 
ments;  that  hereupon  the  court  of  Ruaaia  replied 
that  it  had  already  given  orders  that  its  Bubjeds 
should  make  no  settlements  in  places  belanging  to 
other  powers,  and  that,  if  those  orders  had  been 
violated  in  Spanish  America,  the  empress  desired 
the  King  of  Spain  would  put  a  stop  to  them  in  a 
friendly  manner ;  and  that  to  this  pacific  langusge 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  Spain  had  observed  that  tit 
could  not  be  answerable  for  what  her  officen 
might  do  at  that  distance,  their  general  orden  and 
instructions  being  not  to  permit  any  settlements 
whatever  to  be  made  by  other  nations  in  the  domi- 
nions of  Spanish  America.     The  memorial  went 
on  to  complain  that  several  trespasses  had  been 
made  by  the  English  on  some  of  the  islands  of 
those  coasts,  which  had  given  rise  to  complaints 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  made  to  Russia 
before  the  seizure  of  any  English  vessel,  and  before 
it  was  known  to  Spain  that  the  English  were  en- 
deavouring to  make  any  settlement  in  those  parts. 
It  asserted  that  what  was  intended  at  Nootka 
Sound  became  first  known  when  a  Spanish  ship  of 
war,  making  the  usual  tour  of  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, found  two  United  States  vessels  in  Nootka 
harbour.    These  vessels,  it  said,  the  conunanding 
officer  had  permitted  to  proceed  on  their  voyage, 
it  appearing  from  their  papers  that  they  were 
driven  there  by  distress,  and  only  came  in  to  refit 
[These  United  States  vessels  had  been  in  Nootka 
Sound  for  months,  and  one  of  them,  the  '  Wash- 
ington,' had  been  allowed  to  continue  her  trade 
in  furs  upon  the  coast,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  force,  and  under  the  eye,  and  with  the 
direct  countenance  of  the  Spanish  commauding 
officer  Don  Estevan.     It  might  very  well  be>  for 
the  practice  was  common  with  the  ill-paid  offioos 
of  Spain  on  this  remote  service,  that  Don  Estevan 
was  merely  seeking  his  own  nrofit  and  advantage 
in  his  curious  dealings  with  the  two  United  States 
captains,  but  it  looked  nevertheless  in  England  Hke 
an  invidious  distinction,  or  like  a  design  on  the 
part  of  Spain  to  provoke  a  serious  quarrel.]     The 
memorial  gave  a  very  different  account  o{  the 
seizure  of  the  *Iphigenia'  from  that  given  by 
Douglas,  and  included  in  Mears's  memorial  to 
Mr.  Grenville.    It  said  that  the  ^  {phigenia  hoisted, 
not  English,  but  Portuguese  colours,  and  showed 
a  passport  from  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Ma- 
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CAO  ;   that,    though    it    was   manifest    that  the 
Teasel  had  cotne  with  a  tiew  to  trade  there,  yet 
the  Spanish  officer  had  given  the  captaih  leave  to 
depart  upon  his  signing  an  engagement  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  vessel,  should  the  governor  of 
Mexico  declare  it  a  lawful  prize.    Not  a  word  was 
said  of  the  seizure  and  appropriation  o^  all  the 
merchandise,  stores,  provisions,  &e.,  in  the  *  Iphi- 
genia.'      "  Besides    this    vessel,"    said    Florida 
Blanca's  memorial,  "  there  came  a  second,  which 
the  admiral  detained ;  and  a  few  days  after  a  third, 
namt:d  the  *  Argonaut,'  from  the  ahove-mentioned 
place.     The  captain  of  this  latter  was  an  English- 
man.   He  came  not  only  to  trade,  but  brought 
everything  with  him  proper  to  form  a  settlement 
there,  and  to  fortify  it.    This,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  admiral,  he  perse- 
vered  in,   and  was  detained,  together  with  his 
ressel.     After  him  came  a  fourth  English  vessel, 
named  the  *  Princess  Royalj'  and  evidently  for  the 
same  purposes.     She  likewise  was  detained  and 
sent  to   Port  St.  Bldz,  where  the  pilot  of  the 
'  Argonaut'  made  away  with  himself."    The  me- 
morial further  stated  that  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico, 
being  informed    of    all  the  circumstances,  and 
counting  on  the  ignorance  of  the  English  mer- 
chants and  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
the  courts  of  London  and  Madrid^  gave  Jorders 
that  the  vessels  should  be  released,  without  being 
declared  lawful  prize,  and  that  they  should  have 
leave  to  refit  and  return  with  their  cargo  to  China, 
after  capitulating  with  them  as  with  the  *  Iphi- 
genia.*     It  complained  of  the  haughty  language 
used  by  the  British  government,  of  the  harsh  and 
laconic  style  in  which  they  had  replied  to  the 
Spanish  ambassadot  ;*  and  it  said  that  this  tone 
had  made  the  court  of  Madrid  suspect  that  the 
King  of  Gteat  Britain's  ministers  were  forming 
other  plans ;  atld  thfey  were  the  toore  induced  to 
think  so  as  there  were  reports  that  they  were  going 
to  fit  oiit  two  fleets,  one  for  the  Mediterranean,  the 
other  for  the  Baltic.     It  stated  that,  besides  de- 
manding restitution  and  indemnification  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  English  subjects  trading  under 
the   EiigUsh  flag,   the  British  government   had 
asserted  an  indisputable  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  free   and  uninterrupted  navigation,  commerce, 
and  fishery,  in  those  paits  of  the  world,  as  also  to 
the  possession  of  such  establishments  as  its  sub- 
jects should  fbrm,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives 
of  a  countiy  not  previously  occupied  by  Spain  or 
any  of  the  European  nations :  that  an  explicit  and 
immediate  answer  was  demanded  by  the  British 
charg^  d'affaires,  whti  had  also  called  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Spanish  armaments ;  and  that  to 
the  lattei*  demand  the  court  of  Spain  had  replied 
that  they  were  actuated  by  the  most  pacific  inten- 
tions, that  his  Catholic  majesty  was  sincetely  in- 
clined to  disarm  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 

•  Th«  paaiage  oompUlilfld  of  in  Uio  memorial  was  that  in  which 
the  Britiah  government  called  the  seixure  of  the  '  Iphigenia '  |an  act 
of  Tiolencf,  and  refaied  to  enter  into  any  diacuasion  nntil  an  ade- 
qmite  atonvmrat  had  been  made  for  a  pvooeeding  lo  iojariona  to 
dreat  Britain,  &c. 


and  woiild  give  every  satisfaction  and  indemnifi- 
cation if  justice  was  not  on  his  side,  provided 
England  would  do  as  much  if  she  was  found  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  replied  to  this 
long  memorial  in  a  short  note.  He  asserted  that 
the  court  of  London  was  sincerely  desirous  of  ter- 
minating the  diflference  by  a  friendly  negotiation, 
but  could  not  treat  until  matters  were  put  in  their 
original  state.  "  As  certain  acts,"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert, "  have  been  committed  by  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  royal  marine  of  Spain  against  several 
British  vessels,  without  any  reprisals  having  been 
made  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  power  is 
perfectly  in  the  right  to  insist,  as  a  preliminary 
condition,  upon  a  prompt  and  suitable  reparation 
for  these  acts  of  violence."  He  explaitied  that, 
according  to  the  practice  of  nations,  such  repa- 
ration would  be  limited  to  three  articles.  I.  The 
restitution  of  all  the  vessels.  2.  A  full  indemnifi- 
cation for  all  losses  sustained.  3.  Satisfaction  to 
the  sovereign  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  flag.  To 
this  note  Florida  Blanca  replied  on  the  18th  of 
June.  The  count  said  that  he  could  not  assent  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert;  that 
the  vessels  in  question  were  taken  in  a  port,  upon 
a  coast,  or  in  a  bay  of  Spanish  America,  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  which  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  Spain ;  that  the  vessels  so  detained  were 
attempting  to  inake  an  establishment  at  a  port  inhere 
they  found  the  Spanish  nation  actually  settled; 
that  it  was  not  at  all  certain  that  the  said  vessels 
navigated  under  the  British  flag,  although  they 
were  certainly  English  vessels,  there  having  bfeen 
some  reason  to  believe  that  they  navigated  under 
the  protection  of  Portuguese  passports  furnished 
them  by  the  Governor  of  Macao ;  that,  as  the  vessels, 
their  fiimiture  and  Sargo,  or  the  Value  of  them, 
had  been  restored  for  the  sake  of  peace,  everything 
was  placed  in  its  original  state,  and  nothing  re- 
mained unsettled  except  the  indemnification  for 
losses  and  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  which  should 
also  be  arranged  when  evidence  should  be  given 
that  there  had  been  an  insult  committed.  "  How- 
ever," added  Florida  Blanca,  "in  order  that  a 
quarrel  may  not  arise  about  words,  and  that  two 
nations,  friendly  to  each  other,  may  not  te  exposed 
to  the  calamities  of  war,  I  have  to  inform  you.  Sir, 
by  order  of  the  king,  that  his  Inajesty  consents 
to  make  the  declaration  which  your  excellency 
proposes,  and  will  ofier  to  his  Britannic  majesty 
a  just  and  suitable  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered 
to  the  honour  of  his  flag,  provided  that  to  these 
is  added  any  one  of  the  following  explanations : — 
1.  That  in  offering  such  satisfaction,  the  insult  and 
the  satisfaction  shall  be  fully  settled  both  in  form 
and  substance  by  a  judgment  to  be  pronounced  by 
one  of  the  Kings  of  Europe,  whom  the  king  my 
master  leaves  wholly  to  the  Choice  of  his  Britannic 
majesty;  for  it  is  sufficient  to  the  Spanish  monarch 
that  a  crowned  head,  from  full  information  of  the 
facts,  shall  decide  as  he  thinks  just.  2.  That  in 
offering  a  just  and  suitable  satisfaction,  care  shall 
be  taken  that  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  to 
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be  opened,  no  &ct8  be  admitted  as  true  but  such 
as  can  be  fully  established  by  Great  Britain  ivith 
regard  to  the  insult  offered  to  her  flag.  3.  That 
the  said  satisfaction  shall  be  given  on  condition 
that  no  inference  be  drawn  therefrom  to  affect  the 
rights  of  Spain,  nor  the  right  of  exacting  from 
Great  Britain  an  equivalent  satisfaction,  if  it  shall 
be  found,  in  the  course  of  negotiation^  that  the 
£jng  of  Spain  has  a  right  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  the  aggression  and  usurpation  made  on  the 
Spanish  territory,  contrary  to  subsisting  treaties. 
Your  excdlency  vnll  be  pleased  to  make  choice  of 
any  one  of  these  three  explanations  to  the  decla- 
ration your  excellency  proposes,  or  all  the  three 
together,  and  to  point  out  any  difficulty  that  occurs 
to  you,  that  it  may  be  obviated,  or  any  other  mode 
that  may  tend  to  promote  the  peace  which  we 
desire  to  establish."  After  the  interchange  of 
these  notes  there  was  a  suspension  of  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Count  Florida 
Blanca,  for  more  than  six  weeks.  In  the  mean 
time  warlike  preparations  went  on,  or  seemed  to 
go  on,  in  the  Spanish  ports ;  and  England  pre- 
pared her  shipping  with  admirable  rapidity. 

On  the  22ud  of  June  Lord  Howe,  who  nad  been 
living  in  close  retirement  ever  since  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  admiralty,  received  a  commission  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  command  of  a  fine  fleet,  which 
was  already  equipped  and  fit  to  proceed  on  any 
service.  Howe  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
*  Queen  Charlotte,'  of  100  guns;  and,  being  soon 
afterwards  joiued  by  another  squadron  placed 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Barrington,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  35  sail  of  the  line, 
9  of  which  were  three-deckers.  Parliament  had 
passed  unanimously  a  vote  of  credit  for  one  million 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  proceed  in  the  armament. 
The  Spanish  king,  no  longer  our  old  enemy 
Charles  III.,  but  his  very  inferior  son  and  suc- 
cessor Charles  IV.,  had  thrown  himself  entirely 
under  the  management  of  Florida  Blanca,  a  mi- 
nister  inimical  to  and  prejudiced  against  England, 
a  bold  and  adventurous  statesman,  who  conceived 
it  to  be  quite  certain  that  France,  as  bound  by 
treaty,  would  support  and  join  Spain  in  any  war 
that  might  be  provoked.  When  he  sent  out  his 
instructions  to  the  New  World,  Florida  Blanca  had 
no  foresight  of  what  was  about  to  happen  in  the 
Old  World  :  when  he  was  so  ready  to  risk  a  war 
widi  England  about  Nootka  Sound,  in  the  comfort- 
able belief  that  Louis  XVI.  would  co-operate,  he 
had  not  calculated  the  strange  march  of  the  French 
revolution,  which  would  make  any  such  alliance 
impracticable,  or  very  dangerous.  He  must  have 
known  now  the  real  condition  of  that  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon ;  yet,  rather  than  make  what  he 
considered  a  humiliating  concession  to  England, 
he  instructed  the  Spani^  ambassador  at  Paris  to 
demand  whether  France,  abiding  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  August,  1*761,  under 
the  title  of  the  Family  Compact,  would  assist  Spain 
in  this  quarrel.  And,  on  the  I6th  of  June,  Count 
de  Feman  Nunez  addressed  a  note  to  M.  de  Mont- 


morin,  French  secretary  for  foreign  afl[aii%  vhexe- 
in,  after  giving  the  Spanish  version  of  all  Utat  bai 
taken  place  at  and  about  Nootka  Sound,  he  wid : — 
''  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  absolute  necenty  in 
which  Spain  finds  herself  of  having  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  France,  that  the  king,  my  maslei^ 
orders  me  to  demand  expressly  what  France  en 
do  in  the  present  circumstances  to  assist  Spaa, 
according  to  the  mutual  engagements  stipalated  bv 
treaties.  His  Catholic  Majesty  desires  that  tk 
armaments,  if  there  are  to  be  any,  should  be  im- 
mediately prepared.  He  charges  me  to  add,  tkt 
the  present  state  of  this  unforeseen  business  reqniici 
a  very  speedy  determination,  and  that  iilialc^na 
measures  the  court  of  France  shall  take  faor  hii 
assistance  shall  be  so  active,  so  clear,  and  so  posi* 
tive,  as  to  prevent  even  the  smallest  ground  for 
doubt  or  suspicion.''  The  French  kii^,  who  cod- 
tinned  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  state  prisoner  ia 
the  Tuileries,  ordered  Montmorin  to  lay  the  ^aniifc 
ambassador's  note  before  the  National  Assembit, 
together  with  a  memoir  explanatory  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Family  Compact,  and  of  the  advantages 
resulting  to  France  from  a  close  alliance  with  Spun. 
This  message  led  to  vehement  discussions  as  ts 
whether  the  right  of  war  and  peace  belonged  to  the 
king  or  to  the  National  Assembly;  bat,  after 
settJ^ng  that  point,  the  Assembly  decreed — Hist 
the  French  nation,  in  taking  all  proper  meaanzcsto 
maintain  peace,  would  observe  the  defensive  and 
commercial  engagements  which  the  French  govenh 
ment  had  previously  contracted  with  Spain  : — ^that 
the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid  should  be  im- 
mediately charged  to  open  negotiations  with  die 
Spanish  cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  perpetaadng 
and  renewing,  by  a  new  national  treaty,  the  ties  ss 
useful  to  the  two  nations,  and  so  as  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision and  clearness  every  stipulation  which  ahooM 
be  conformable  to  the  views  of  general  peace,  and 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  which  would  be  fiv 
ever  the  policy  of  the  French.  And  the  Natkmal 
Assembly  further  decreed  that  the  French  msiine 
force  in  commission  should  be  increased  to  45 
sail  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionate  number  of 
frigates  and  other  vessels.  But  when  preparatknif 
began  to  be  made  for  equipping  this  formidable 
fleet,  activity  was  repressed  by  a  want  of  money, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  French  sailors  had  hea 
so  successfully  democratised  that  they  would  not 
serve  under  their  old  officers,  who  were  all  ariato- 
crats,  or  considered  by  them  as  such.  Fearfid  ex- 
cesses were  committed  in  the  towns  and  harbonn 
of  Brest  and  Toulon.  Some  of  the  best  ofiBicers  of 
the  French  navy  were  massacred  by  their  ows 
men — a  horrible  crime,  which  Lafayette  insinuated, 
in  the  Assembly,  was  brought  about  by  England! 
The  sailors  formed  committees  on  shore  or  in  tlidr 
ships  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  professionsl 
qualifications  and  politick  principles  of  their  com- 
manders; and  they  drove  away  every  officer  that 
did  not  profess  a  rs^id  revolutionism  like  their  own. 
Upon  receiving  this  news  fh)m  France  the  court  of 
Madrid,  who,  after  all  their  exerti<ms,  had  cmly 
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equipped  30  ihips  of  the  line,  became  very  ea^  to 
bring  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  to  an  amicable 
and  speedy  conclusion.  It  was  better  to  lose  ten 
Nootlui  Sounds,  and  make  a  hundred  apologies, 
than  to  expose  the  moral  health  of  their  own  sailors 
to  the  French  infection.  Their  greatest  dread  now 
was  that  the  French  fleet  should  come  and  join 
theirs.  Lord  Howe  himself,  who  was  soon  cruising 
o£f  the  Spanish  coast,  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
more  unwelcome  visitor.  To  think  of  engaging  in 
a  war  singly  would  have  been  madness,  for  Eng- 
land possessed  at  this  time  158  ships  of  the  line, 
whereas  the  whole  Spanish  navy  counted  only 
70  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  finances  of  the  country 
could  ill  provide  for  an  augmentation  of  force,  or 
even  for  the  equipment  of  the  ships  they  had.  On 
the  24th  of  July  Florida  Blanca,  suddenly  lowering 
his  tone,  assured  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  a  written 
declaration,  that  the  king,  his  master,  was  ready 
and  willing  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  for  the  insult  of  which  he  had  com- 
plained ;  and  that  his  majesty  further  engaged  to 
make  full  restitution  of  all  the  British  vessels  and 
property  which  had  been  seized  at  Nootka  Sound, 
and  to  indemnify  the  parties  interested  for  the  losses 
-which  they  had  sustained,  as  soon  as  the  amount 
thereof  should  be  ascertained — ^it  being,  however, 
to  be  understood  that  this  declaration  was  not  to 
preclude  or  prejudice  the  ulterior  discussion  of  any 
right  which  his  Spanish  majesty  might  claim  to 
form  an  establishment  at  the  port  of  Nootka.  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  in  a  counter  declaration,  written  on 
the  same  day,  accepted  the  said  declaration,  with 
the  performance  of  tiie  engagements  contained  there- 
in, as  a  full  and  entire  satisfaction — stating  also,  on 
his  side,  that  the  present  agreement  was  not  to 
preclude  or  prejudice  the  right  his  British  majesty 
might  claim  to  any  establishment  which  his  sub- 
jects had  formed,  or  might  hereafter  form,  in  the 
said  bay  of  Nootka.  A  negotiation  was  then  com- 
menced at  Madrid ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
a  convention  was  signed  by  Fitzherbert  and  Florida 
Blanca,  in  the  view  of  setting  the  matter  at  rest  for 
ever,  and  preventing  similar  disputes  in  future. 
Spain  agreed  that  aU  the  land  and  buildings  of 
which  British  subjects  had  been  dispossessed,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  or  on  islands  adja- 
cent to  thitt  continent,  about  the  month  of  April, 
1189,  should  be  restored  to  them ;  that  a  just  com- 
pensation should  be  made,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  for  all  acts  of  violence  or  hostility  which 
might  have  been  committed  there  subsequentiy  to 
the  month  of  April,  1789 ;  and  that  henceforward 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  molested  in  carrying  on  their  fisheries  in 
the  South  Seas,  or  in  making  settlements  on  the 
coasts  of  those  seas,  in  places  not  already  occupied, 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  with  the  natives.  It 
was  agreed  that,  as  well  in  the  places  which  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  British  subjects,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  north-western  coasts  of  North  America, 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  parts  of  that  coast, 
already  occupied  by  Spain,  wherever  the  subjects 
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of  either  of  the  two  powers  might  have  made  set- 
tlements since  the  month  of  April,  1789,  or  might 
hereafter  make  any,  the  subjects  of  the  otiier  power 
should  have  free  access,  and  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  trade  without  any  molestation :  it  was  further 
agreed,  with  respect  to  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  SotUk  America,  and  the  islands  adjacent, 
that  no  settlement  should  be  formed  hereafter, 
either  by  English  or  Spaniards,  in  such  parts  of 
those  coasts  as  were  situated  to  the  southward  of 
the  territory  already  and  actually  occupied  by  Spain; 
the  subjects  of  both  powers  being,  however,  equally 
left  the  liberty  of  landing  on  those  unoccupied  parts 
of  the  coasts,  for  the  purposes  of  their  fishery,  and 
of  erecting  thereon  huts  and  other  temporary  build- 
ings. His  Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  take  e£fec- 
tual  measures  to  prevent  the  navigation  and  fishery 
of  his  subjects  in  the  South  Seas  from  being  made 
a  pretext  for  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  settie- 
ments ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  on  his  part, 
that  British  subjects  should  not  navigate,  or  carry 
on  their  fishery  in  the  said  seas,  within  the  space 
of  ten  sea-leagues  from  any  part  of  the  coasts  per- 
manently occupied.  In  conclusion,  it  was  agreed 
that,  in  all  cases  of  complaint,  the  officers  both  of 
Spain  and  of  England,  without  committing  any 
violence  or  act  of  force,  should  be  bound  to  make 
an  exact  report  of  the  afiGeiir  to  their  respective 
courts,  who  would  terminate  such  differences  in  an 
amicable  manner.  Thus  ended  a  dispute  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  produced 
a  long  war.  Pitt  was  highly  applauded  by  his 
friends  for  his  firmness,  energy,  and  activity ;  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  his  conduct  was  well  entitled 
to  this  praise,  and  that  the  subject  in  dispute  was 
far  more  important  and  national  than  the  gene- 
rality of  our  annalists  have  chosen  to  represent  it. 
Mears's  original  scheme  is  a  beautiful  thing  in 
commerce.  Nootka  Sound,  it  is  true,  was  no 
very  valuable  settlement,  and,  after  a  few  years  of 
quiet  occupation,  it  was  voluntarily  abandoned  by 
tiie  English;  but  it  was  essentially  important  to 
our  trade  and  navigation  that  we  should  have  free 
access  to  some  ports  alonff  that  coast,  and  not  be 
exposed,  every  day  and  hour,  to  the  capricious 
violence  and  occasional  activity  of  the  Mexicans 
or  Peruvians,  or  other  Spanish  Americans ;  it  was 
vitally  important  that  British  subjects  should  have 
the  right  of  fishery  in  the  SouUi  Seas — a  right 
which  had  hitherto  been  always  controverted — and 
that  those  hundreds  of  leagues  of  coast  should  not 
be  barred  against  them.  The  rapidly  increasing 
naval  force  of  England,  and  the  terrible  misfor- 
tunes which  awaited  Spain,  woidd  soon,  without 
any  diplomacy,  have  upset  or  made  useless  all  the 
extravagant  pretensions  and  injudicious  prohi- 
bitions of  the  court  of  Madrid;  but  still  there 
could  not  but  be  a  political  advantage  to  England 
in  having  the  righto  of  her  flag  previously  acknow- 
ledged by  treaty  in  such  clear  broad  terms ;  and, 
though  everything  was  not  obtained,  though  Spain 
still  clung  to  her  unwise  system  of  monopoly,  and 
exclusion  of  foreign  trade  in  the  porta  she  occu- 
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pied,  it  was  Bomething  to  annul  the  Tight  she 
had  claimed  of  excluding  our  shipping  from  every 
port,  bay,  or  island,  that  lay  between  Cane  Horn 
and  Alaska.  Besides,  by  the  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings of  Don  Estevan  an  insult  had  really  been 
ofiered  to  the  national  honour,  which  was  deeply 
resented  by  every  right-minded  Englishman.  Mr. 
Grey — ^the  venerable  Earl  Grey  of  our  own  day, 
and  as  high-minded  a  statesman  as  is  to  be  found 
in  any  time-^in  opposing  ministers,  and  in  moving 
for  the  papers  which  they,  refused,  had  said,  with 
proper  spirit :  **  This  national  honour  is  not,  as 
some  have  represented  it,  a  visionary  thing :  a  na- 
tion without  honour  is  a  nation  without  power. 
In  losing  this  one  inestimable  attribute,  it  in- 
evitably loses  the  genuine  spring  of  its  spirit, 
energy,  and  action.  Every  nation,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  vigilantly  careful  of  its  honour;  to  be  care- 
ful lest  by  one  mean  submission  it  encourages  an 
attack  upon  the  dignity  of  its  character,  that  best 
security  for  the  preservation  of  its  ^ce."  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  convention  with  Spain,  flat- 
tering eulog^ums  of  the  minister,  in  the  shape  of 
couffratulatory  addresses  to  the  king,  were  sent  up 
by  the  cities  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow.  In 
foreign  courts  the  reputation  both  of  Pitt  and  of 
his  country  was  indisputably  raised  by  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  he  had  prepared  for  war,  and  oy 
the  negotiations  through  which  he  had  secured 
peace. 

We  return  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament, 
which,  however,  were  neither  numerous  nor  in- 
teresting during  the  remainder  of  this  session. 
On  the  nth  of  May  the  king  showed  his  sense  of 
the  services  rendered  to  him,  in  his  late  malady, 
by  Dr.  Willis,  by  sending  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mons through  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
acquainting  the  House  with  his  intention  of  grant- 
ing to  the  doctor  a  pension  of  1000/.  a-year,  nett, 
fw  twenty-one  years ;  and  requesting  the  assistance 
of  parliament  for  that  purpose.  On  the  very  next 
day  a  bill,  in  conformity,  was  brought  in ;  and  it 
presently  passed  both  Houses.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
continued  to  devote  time,  life,  fortune,  and  no  com- 
mon share  of  ability  and  eloquence,  to  the  great 
subject  of  the  slave  trade.  Once  a  week  the  "  Slave 
Committee ''  dined  with  him.  Clarkson,  Dickson, 
and  others,  who  had  taken  up  the  pen  in  the  cause, 
and  who  were  jocosely  named  by  Pitt  "  Wilber- 
force's  white  negroes,"  were  his  constant  inmates ; 
and  were  employed  in  classing,  revising,  and 
abridging  evidence  under  his  own  eye.  His  house 
was  luce  an  hotel,  ever  open  to  those  who  could  in 
a»y  way  assist  in  the  great  work ;  and  his  influence 
out  of  doors,  throughout  the  society  he  frequented, 
was  very  great,  and  was  principally  turned  to  die 
same  purpose.*  On  the  25th  of  January  he  had 
opened  the  campaign  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
l^  moving  that  the  House  would  on  Wednesday 
the  27tk  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  take  the  question  of  the  slave  trade  into 
further  consideration ;  and,  this  motion  having  been 
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agreed  to  after  some  debate,  he  had  on  the  STtik 
carried  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  te 
the  examination  of  witnesses.  He  became  hii»- 
self  by  far  the  most  active  member  of  tins  spe- 
cial committee,  he  and  his  friend  the  late  Wi- 
Uam  Smith  conducting  personally  nearly  aD  tk 
examinations.  After  many  witnesses  had  heeo 
examined,  some  in  favour  of  the  slave  tnk 
and  some  against  it,  a  strong  party  in  the  Hook 
evinced  a  disposition  to  resist  the  admiasiaD  e 
any  more  evidence.  Upon  this  Wilberforce  ht- 
stirred  himself  more  actively  than  ever ;  not  orir 
imploring  his  friend  Pitt  to  prevent  the  adoptioB 
of  a  course  which  would  leave  his  case  inoom^dele, 
but  also  making  visits  among  Pitt's  opponents,  aad 
callinff  upon  Fox  and  Burke,  and  others  of  the 
opposition,  for  the  same  object.  He  found  Bob 
engaged  with  all  his  enthusiasm  upon  another  sob- 
ject,  and  gently  complains  that  he  kept  him  u 
hour  and  a  half  talking  about  Warren  HasdngSw' 
On  the  23rd  of  April,  Lord  Penrhyn  moved  in  tk 
Commcms  that  no  further  evidence  should  he  si* 
lowed;  but  through  Wilberforce*s  zeal  and  actxritj 
there  was  found  a  majority  against  his  lorddiip. 
Through  the  same  untiring  agency,  many  aditi- 
donal  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  tk 
slave  trade  were  found  out,  brought  forward,  and 
examined  by  the  special  committee.  But  here  tbe 
business  ended  for  the  present,  and  tlie  farther 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  adjourned  till  next 
session. 

Upon  the  16th  of  February  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Hastings  had  recommenced  in  Westminster  HaH. 
Upon  this  dav — ihtjifly-fifih  day  of  the  sdttii^  of 
the  court  —  Mr.  Anstruther  went  through  die 
charge  relating  to  the  corrupt  receipt  of  presents. 
Disputes  instantly  arose  about  the  evidence  proper 
to  be  admitted ;  and  the  Lords  adjourned  to  their 
own  chamber  to  consult.  Then  fresh  objectioBs 
were  made  by  Hastings^s  counsel,  that  the  ma- 
nagers were  going  into  matter  that  was  not  set 
down  or  made  a  charge  of  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment. Burke  said,  that  the  Commons  of 
England  had  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should 
not  he  held  to  tedvnical  niceties ;  and  that,  if  tbe 
managers  were  to  be  debarred  from  giving  evidena 
not  specifically  stated  in  the  charges^  it  would  be 
impossible  for  their  lordships  to  determine  die 
amount  of  the  fine  which  ought  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  prisoner,  if  he  should  be  convicted.  But  their 
lordships,  after  another  adjournment  and  consulta- 
tion, sustained  the  objections  made  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant.  The  public  were  now  beginning  to 
complain  that  this  business,  which  obstructed  other 
business,  would  never  be  finished.  On  the  1  Idi  of 
May,  Burke  himself  called  the  attention  of  die 
House  of  Commons  to  the  protracted  continuance 
of  the  trial.  He  would  not  admit  that  the  managen 

•  WQbexforee's  Diary  in  Id.-H«  addf,  boweTOT,  **  I  felt  oncfc 
when  I  nw  poor  Barke." 

Burke  wu  at  this  tfn«  foor  iadiii,  opp'<— *  «Mk  aaay  caaai, 
and  rapidly  deeUning  in  health  and  spirits ;  althoof  h  tiie  writiBcs  be 
produMd  after  this  d^  show  that  none  of  thepowers  of  Us  wSnA  w«s« 
faipairad-'UMt  Irath  his  llitt  «r  InuCiMlUn  iDd  hia  o^Mity  <rf  lalnar 
remained  as  strong  as  ever. 
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were  at  all  blameable  for  the  slow  progress  made  : 
lie  attributed  the  delay  to  Hastings  himself,  to  the 
determination  of  the  House  of  Lords,  obtained  upon 
Hastings's  own  petition,  that  all  the  articles  of 
charge  should  be  proceeded  upon  before  the  coiurt 
came  to  any  decision ;  and  to  Hastings's  counsel, 
-who  had  insisted  all  .tdong  upon  reading  papers  at 
full  length,  instead  of  extracts  from  them.     But 
what  he  considered  the  greatest  cause  of  delay  was 
the  circumstance  that  the  managers  were  not  made 
acquainted  with  the  grounds  and  extent  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  decisions  of  the  House  of 
liords  were  framed  respecting  the  admissibility  of 
evidence.    This,  said  Burke,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  managers  to  know  how  far  the  next 
questions  which  they  intended  to  put  might,  or  might 
not,  militate  against  those  principles.     He  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  following  resolutions  :— 
^'  1.  That  this  House,  taking  into  consideration 
the  interruptions  occasioned  by  the  occupations  of 
the  judges  and  the  House  of  Lords,  as  also  the 
impediments  which  have  occurred,  or  may  occur, 
in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  doth,  without  meaning  to 
abandon  the  truth  or  importance  of  the  charges, 
authorize  the  managers  of  their  said  impeachment 
to  insist  only  upon  such  and  so  many  of  the  said 
charges  as  shall  appear  to  them  the  most  con- 
ducive to  the  obtaining  speedy  and  efifectual  justice 
against  the  said  Warren  Hastings.     2.  That  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled, 
from  a  regard  to  their  own  honour,  and  from  the 
duty  which  they  owe  to  all  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  whose  name,  as  well  as  in  their  own, 
they  act  in  the  public  prosecutions  by  them  carried 
on  before  the  House  of  Lords,  are  Dound  to  per- 
severe in  their  impeachment  against  Warren  Has- 
tings, Esq.«  late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  until 
judgment  may  be  obtained  upon  the  most  important 
articles  in  the  same."     Pitt  supported  the  first  of 
these  resolutions,  but  thought  that  the  second  ought 
to  be  dropped  as  unnecessary.   Fox  laid  the  blame 
of  delay  upon  the  obstructions  raised  by  the  Lords 
to  the  receipt  of  evidence ;  and  he  complained  that 
every  decision  of  their  lordships  was  unaccompanied 
with  reasons,  and  was  confined  to  one  particular 
case  at  a  time,  so  that  all  other  cases  were  left  as 
uncertain  as  before.    Hence  great  embarrassment 
to  the  managers,  and  continual  adjournments  of 
their  lordships  to  their  own  chamber,  where  their 
deliberations  were  not  public  but  close.    A  day  or 
two  after  .these  proceeding  there  appeared  in  a 
newspaper  a  letter,  containmg  a  review  of  the  trial, 
and  very  severe  strictures  upon  the  managers,  who 
were  accused  of  being  guuty  of  a  great  crime  in 
instituting  the  prosecution  at  all^  and  of  a  still 
greater  crime  ia  not  having  closed  it  long  ago. 
The  letter  waa  signed  by  Hastings's  old  champion 
Major  Scott.     On  the  2l8t  of  May  General  Bur- 
goyne  rose  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  to  lodge  a 
complaint  against  this  publication,  which  he  called 
libellous,  and  a  gross  attack,  not  only  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  managezsy  but  upon  the  honour  and 


justice  of  the  House — an  attack  made,  too,  by  a 
member  of  that  House.  After  the  newspaper  letter 
had  been  read  by  the  clerk,  the  major  was  called 
upon  for  an  answer.  Scott  avowed  himself  to  be 
the  author,  at  the  same  time  protesting  that  no  man 
living  had  a  greater  respect  for  the  rules  of  the 
House  than  he  had ;  and  that,  if  he  had  broken  any 
of  them,  he  had  done  so  unintentionally,  and  was 
sorry  for  it.  But  then  the  major  entered  into  a 
general  justification  of  the  sense  and  wording  of 
his  letter,  saying  that,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  an 
error  in  publishing  it,  it  was  through  the  force  of 
great  examples,  and  citing  a  variety  of  publications 
by  Burke,  by  Sheridan,  and  by  General  Burgoyne, 
his  present  accuser,  all  which  he  considered  to  be 
far  stronger  libels  than  any  he  had  ever  written. 
Having  &iished  his  defence,  he  then,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  House,  withdrew  immediately. 
Burgoyne  then  moved,  ^'  That  it  is  against  the  law 
and  usage  of  parliament,  and  a  high  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, to  write  and  publish,  or  cause  to  be  written 
and  published,  any  scandalous  or  libellous  reflections 
on  the  honour  and  justice  of  this  House,  in  any  of 
the  impeachments  or  prosecutions  in  which  it  is 
engaged.''  This  resolution  being  carried  without 
a  division,  Burgoyne  followed  up  his  blow  by 
moving,  *'  That  it  appears  to  this  House  that  the 
letter  now  delivered  in  is  a  scandalous,  and  libellous 
paper,  reflecting  on  the  honour  and  justice  of  this 
House,  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  managers  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  impeachment  now  pro- 
ceeding against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq."  Pitt 
rose,  and,  after  admitting  the  oflence,  very 
fairly  urged  that  the  House  had  of  late  years  ex- 
ceedingly relaxed  its  practice  in  restraining  the 
publication  either  of  their  proceedings,  or  of 
censures  bestowed  upon  them ;  that  the  common 
practice  formed  a  rule,  to  which  every  man  had  a 
right  to  look,  and  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
should  not  be  violated  in  his  particular  case; 
that,  under  a  law  formed  by  custom,  or  fcJlen 
partially  into  disuse,  no  individual  instance  ought 
to  be  selected  for  punishment,  unless  it  was  more 
heinous  than  those  which  were  commonly  over- 
looked ;  and,  upon  these  principles,  Pitt  thought 
that,  if  the  present  o£fence  required  punishment,  it 
ought  to  be  a  very  gentle  one.  He  then  moved  to 
adjourn  the  debate  to  the  27th,  which  was  carried, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  large  ministerial 
majority.  On  the  2'7th,  when  the  debate  was 
resumed,  many  severe  reflections  were  made  on 
the  prevailing  abuses  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  upon  the  anarchical  doctrines  promulgated, 
by  imitation  from  the  French,  in  sundry  news- 
papers and  other  publications ;  and  a  disposition 
was  already  indicated  to  curb  this  spirit  by  foree 
of  laws,  rather  than  by  argument  and  exposition, 
or  by  ridicule,  which  last  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
weapon  that  could  have  been  used,  and  which, 
when  it  was  used  afterwards  by  the  Cannings  and 
the  Freres,  produced  a  strong  and  lasting  efiect. 
Burke  declared  that  he  was  afiraid  neither  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  nor  of  the  licentiousness  of 
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the  press;  but  that  what  he  was  really  afraid  of 
was  its  notorious  vencUUy,  And  then  he  alluded 
to  the  newspapers  which  had  advocated  the  cause 
of  Hastings,  stating  as  a  positive  fact  that  20,000/. 
had  been  spent  by  the  ex-govemor-general  among 
newspaper  people.  Burke  called  all  the  things 
which  had  been  inserted  libeU^  which  they  were 
not ;  but  between  the  libels,  and  the  foul  attacks 
upon  Burke  himself,  which  were  very  numerous, 
and  more  moderate  and  legitimate  matter,  a  ffood 
deal  more  than  20,000/.  had  been  expended  by 
Hastings.  Major  Scott,  who  did  not  do  his  work 
for  nothing,  is  said  to  have  received  20,000/. 
himself.  Burke  and  the  other  managers  were  not 
at  all  disposed  to  adopt  Pitt's  leniency  with  respect 
to  the  libel  upon  the  House;  and  they  recom- 
mended more  severity.  Mr.  Wigley'thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  House  ought  to  proceed  in  the 
mildest  manner,  seeing  that  the  major  had  made  an 
apology,  and  could  plead  in  extenuation  what  had 
been  done  by  so  many  eminent  men :  he  quoted 
a  number  of  strong  pamphlets  written  by  gentle- 
men sitting  on  the  opposition  benches,  and  thought 
that  the  House,  as  well  as  the  honourable  member 
now  accused,  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  those  publications  which  reflected  so  boldly  on 
the  character  of  the  House.  Fox  reprobated  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Wigley,  that  the  House  ought  to 
take  notice  of  or  prosecute  every  individual  breach 
of  its  privileges,  or  not  prosecute  them  at  all.  In 
either  case,  he  Uiought,  the  House  would  act  most 
unwisely.  It  was  by  a  prudent  exercise  of  their 
discretion,  and  by  distinguishing  the  nature  of  one 
breach  of  privile^  from  another,  that  they  would 
best  preserve  their  privileges.  Were  they  to  pro- 
secute in  all  cases  of  breach  of  privilege  indiscri- 
minately, their  whole  time  would  be  spent  in 
criminal  proceedings,  and  the  House  would  be- 
come a  nuisance  to  the  country,  instead  of  a 
security  to  its  liberties.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  to  fall  into  the  other  extreme,  and  pro- 
secute in  no  instance,  the  House  would  incur  the 
public  contempt,  and  become  altogether  useless. 
He  conceived  that  a  libel  on  the  managers  of  an 
impeachment  authorized  and  instituted  by  the 
House  was  the  most  proper  of  all  others  to  take 
up ;  that  a  libel  on  the  House  itself  was  not  of 
such  dangerous  consequence,  because  the  House 
was  armed  with  sufficient  powers  to  protect  itself; 
but  a  libel  on  the  managers  might  be  considered 
as  a  libel  on  individuals,  who  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  helpless,  and,  not  having  the  power  to 
protect  themselves,  must  necessarily  look  to  the 
House  for  protection.  For  his  part,  it  had  been  his 
lot,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  right  honourable  friend 
(Burke),  to  have  been  libelled  grossly  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  political  life.  They  could  treat 
the  libels  and  their  authors  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt ;  but  the  case  was  widely  di£ferent  between 
a  libel  on  individuals  in  their  private  capacity, 
and  individuals  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  that 
House,  and  acting  as  managers  of  an  impeachment 
instituted  by  that  House.   He  could  not  admit  that 


the  severity  of  the  House  had  been  relaxed  u 
much  as  was  stated  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  On  the  subject  of  the  present  impeadh 
ment  only,  the  paper  now  complained  of  ^was  not 
the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third,  but  the  fooitk 
libel  which  the  House  had  taken  notice  o£  Be- 
cendy  the  '  Morning  Herald '  had  been  ordered  ts 
be  prosecuted ;  Mr.  Stockdale  had  been  oidcni 
to  be  prosecuted ;  and  the  '  World '  had  been  \x/k 
prosecuted  and  convicted.  After  several  altn- 
tions  and  amendments  had  been  proposed,  it  «h 
agreed  that  a  resolution  should  be  passed  in  tJai 
softened  form  :  "  That  John  Scott,  £flq.«  hariai 
avowed  himself  to  be  the  writer  of  the  said  lettet, 
is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of 
this  House,  and  of  reflecting  upon  the  TUMiagft* 
of  the  impeachment."  Burgoyne,  who  was  ok 
of  the  managers,  and  who  had  no  mercy,  thea 
moved,  *^  That  Major  Scott  be  reprimanded  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  for  his  conduct  in  pubLiik- 
ing  the  said  libel.''  Pitt  instantly  moved,  by  ^ 
of  amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  at  tic 
bar  of  the  House,"  and  insert  the  words  *'  in  his 
place."  Wyndham,  also  one  of  the  manasen, 
strongly  opposed  this  proposition.  He  thou^  it 
had  ever  been  considered  that,  peruletUe  iHe^  tk 
subject  should  be  confined  to  the  court  in  which 
it  was  trying,  and  on  no  account  be  made  a 
matter  of  discussion  out  of  doors.  He  dedaied 
that  for  his  own  part  he  was  actuated  by  no  vin- 
dictive feelings  or  personal  resentments;  that  it 
could  not  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration  to 
him  as  a  manager,  nor  indeed  to  any  other  manager, 
whether  the  avowed  author  of  the  letter  complained 
of  were  reprimanded  at  the  bar  or  in  his  place; 
but  he  fancied  that  the  natural  conclusion  wouli 
be,  that  those  who  were  for  the  milder  censure,  if 
they  had  dared  to  hce  the  shame  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  have  drawn  down  on  them,  woold 
have  resisted  any  punishment  of  the  author  of  the 
libel  in  question.  Pitt  replied  to  Wyndham  in  a 
warm  and  angry  manner.  Wyndham  rejoined; 
and  then  Fox  came  to  his  support,  making  the 
debate  very  personal,  and  reproaching  the  minister 
for  being  over-warm — a  faidt  which  Fox  was  so 
verv  often  giiilty  of  himself,  and  which  he  did  not 
eschew  on  the  present  occasion.  He  said  that 
calling  Major  Scott  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hastily 
wajB  a  prostitution  of  the  name  of  friendship. 
With  respect  to  the  motion,  he  declared  that,  if  it 
had  been  "  that  Major  Scott  be  committed,"  and 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  show  a  precedent  of 
a  case  of  equal  enormity  in  which  a  member  had 
not  been  committed,  he  believed  it  would  have 
scarcely  been  possible  for  them  to  have  found  one. 
As  to  a  member  being  reprimanded  at  the  bar, 
there  was  a  famous  precedent  in  the  year  1660, 
when  Lenthall  had  been  so  reprimanded,  and  that 
too  for  words  spoken  in  the  House.  How  much 
more,  then,  ought  Major  Scott  to  be  reprimanded 
for  his  deliberate,  indecent,  and  atrocious  libels, 
published  in  a  common  newspaper!  .  For  his 
own  part,  he  agreed  with  his  honourable  friend 
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(Wyndham)  that  this  offence  merited  expulsion ! 
In  the  end  it  was  decided  hy  the  ministerial  ma- 
jority that  the  major  should  he  reprimanded  in  his 
place.  Pitt  then  moved,  "  That  John  Scott,  Esq., 
do  attend  in  his  place  to-morrow."  When  the 
morrow  came,  when  the  major  was  in  his  place, 
and  all  strangers  had  been  ordered  to  withdraw, 
the  Speaker,  setting  forth  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence,  the  lenity  of  the  House,  &c.,  concluded 
-with  saying,  "  The  House  have  directed  that  I  re- 
primand you  for  your  said  offence ;  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  their  commands,  I  do  reprimand  you 
accordingly.'* 

The  impeachment  went  none  the  faster  for 
these  angry  debates.  The  Court  of  Peers  sat  in 
"Westminster  Hall  only  thirteen  days  during  the 
-whole  of  this  session,  and  did  not  get  beyond  the 
charge  which  Anstruther  had  opened.  On  the 
1th  and  9th  of  June  the  .sixty-eighth  and  sixty- 
Tiinth  days  of  the  trial,  counting  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  Hall,  Fox  summed  up  and 
commented  upon  the  evidence,  in  a  speech  which 
occupied  the  two  whole  days,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th  their  lordships  adjourned  to  their 
chamber,  where  they  agreed  to  postpone  the  trial 
to  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment. On  Thursday  the  10th  of  June,  the  king 
put  an  end  to  the  session  of  parliament  by  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  informed  the 
two  Houses  of  his  intention  of  immediately  dis- 
solving the  present  and  calling  a  new  parliament.* 
He  expressed  his  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  their 
affectionate  and  unshaken  loyalty,  their  uniform 
and  zealous  regard  for  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  their  unremitting  attention  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  navigation ;  the  security  given 
to  our  most  distant  possessions ;  the  improvement 
of  the  public  revenue ;  and  he  hoped  that  mutual 
good  understanding  and  concert  would  continue 
to  be  productive  of  the  happiest  efiects  in  the 
present  conjuncture  of  affairs  in  Europe.  The 
speech  said  not  a  svllable  more  directly  or 
especially  upon  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had 
not  mended  since  the  meeting  of  our  parliament 
in  January. 

The  session  of  the  Irish  parliament  had  not 
been  quite  so  tranquil.  Previous  to  its  opening 
the  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  afler  a  residence  of 
two  years,  was  recalled,  and  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland t  appointed  lord-lieutenant  in  his  stead. 
This  change  was  occasioned  by  the  violent  quarrel 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  preceding  session 
between  the  Irish  parliament  and  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant upon  the  subject  of  the  Regency  Bill;  and 
was  intended  to  prevent  any  obstructions  to  public 
business  that  might  arise  out  of  those  differences 
and  animosities.  The  session  this  year  was  opened 
the  same  day  as  that  of  the  English  parliament — on 
the  2l8t  of  January — when  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 

*  The  parliament  had  ut  seven  aesaions. 
t.The  noble  narl  recently  deceaeed.    1842. 


land  delivered  a  speech  from  the  throne.  It  was 
presently  seen  that  government  in  channng  their 
viceroy  had  not  got  nd  of  opposition.  The  Irish 
patriot  party  had  already  been  studying  French 
politics  and  French  reforms ;  but  they  neverthe- 
less began  their  present  attack  in  a  constitutional 
manner  upon  a  real  and  flagrant  grievance.  It 
had  too  long  been  the  custom  of  the  English  court 
and  ministry  to  saddle.lreland  with  sinecure  places 
and  pensions  for  men  who  were  not  Irishmen,  and 
who  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Irish 
aflfiurs  until  they  came  to  get  their  money  out  of 
the  purse  of  that  kingdom.  In  both  Houses  an 
amendment  or  addition  was  moved  to  the  address 
— in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Portarlington,  in 
the  Commons  by  Mr.  Grattan — to  express  "  the 
apprehensions  which  they  entertained  from  the 
great  increase  of  ministerial  influence  and  cor- 
ruption, and  requesting  his  majes^  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  growing  evil,  by  abolishing  unne- 
cessary and  burthensome  places  and  establish- 
ments." This  was  rejected  in  both  Houses,  after 
long  and  hot  debates.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
Grattan,  in  one  of  his  very  eloquent  speeches, 
exposed  the  corrupt  system  which  prevailed  in  the 
country,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  who 
alone  were  likely  to  remedy  the  evil;  and  he 
moved  '*  That  the  resolution  of  this  House  against 
increasing  the  number  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  revenue,  and  dividing  the  boards,  be  laid  before 
his  majesty,  with  an  humble  address,  that  his 
majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  to  be 
laid  before  this  House  the  particulars  of  the  re- 
presentations in  consequence  of  which  two  new 
commissioners  of  customs  have  been  added,  not- 
withstanding the  resolutions  of  this  House ;  and 
also  that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
communicate  to  his  faithful  Commons  the  names 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  recommending  that 
measure."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Conolly,  but,  after  a  terribly  loud  debate,  it  was 
rejected  by  135  against  80.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Forbes  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
recent  increase  of  the  pension-list,  and  moved  an 
address  to  his  majes^,  to  communicate  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  ministers  who  had  advised 
the  same.  This  motion  was  rejected  by  136  against 
92.  Nothing  discouraged,  the  opposition  in  the 
Commons  continued  the  campaign.  On  the  15th 
of  February  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  moved  to  re- 
present to  his  majesty  "That  his  feithful  Com- 
mons, having  taken  into  consideration  the  growth 
of  public  expense  in  the  last  year,  could  not  but 
observe  many  new  and  increased  salaries  annexed 
to  offices  granted  to  members  of  that  House^  no  fewer 
in  number  than  fourteen ;  that  so  rapid  an  in- 
crease of  places,  together  wfth  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional pensions,  could  not  but  alarm  the  House; 
and,  though  they  never  could  entertain  a  doubt  of 
his  majesty's  affection  and  regard  for  his  loyal  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  yet  they  feared  that  his  majesty's 
servants  might,  by  misinformation,  so  far  have 
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abused  his  majesty's  confidence  as  to  have  advised 
such  measures   for   the  purpose  of  increasing 
influence."      Grattan  seconded  the  motion;  but 
neither  his  eloquence  nor  that  of  others  could  take 
captive  any  of  the  ministerial  phalanx :  the  ma- 
jority, upon  a  division,  was  as  great  as  ever,  or 
rather  a  little  greater— the  motion  being  rejected 
by  146  against  87.   In  the  mean  time  government 
had  deprived  Lord  Viscount  Strangford,  a  very 
poor  Irish  nobleman,  of  a  pension  of  400i.  a-year, 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  at  the  request  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  in  consideration  of  his 
rank,  his  merits,  and  his  poverty.  Lord  Strangford 
had  voted  with  those  who  had  so  much  embar- 
rassed Pitt's  government  in  1189,  by  carrying  the 
resolution  that  the  regency,  during  the  king's  in- 
capacity, belonged  as  matter  of  right  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  by  sending  the  address  to  entreat 
the  prince  to  assume  the  executive  power  in  the 
realm  of  Ireland.     The  Duke  of  Leinster  notw 
moved,  in  the    Irish  House  of  Lords,    ^That, 
whereas  the  Lord  Viscount  Strangford  has  been 
deprived  of  a  pension  which,  at  the  request  of 
this  House,  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  him  until  an  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  him  in  his  own  line  of  profession ;  and 
whereas  no  cause  has   been  suggested  or  com- 
municated to  the  noble  lord  for  such  mark  of  his 
majesty's  displeasure ;  the  House,  therefore,  has 
every  ground  to  believe  that  the  same  had  refer- 
ence to  his  conduct  in  parliament  in  the  last  ses- 
sion; and  declare  and  resolve  that  the  adviser  of 
the  measure  acted  disrespectfully  to  this  House, 
unconstitutionally,  and  undutifully  to  his  majesty." 
Upon  a  division  this  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  twenty.     The  Duke  of  Leinster,  with 
six  lay  lords  and  one  bishop,  entered  a  strong  pro- 
test on  the  journals  to  record  their  disgust  at  the 
paltry  measure   of    vengeance  which  had  been 
meted  out  to  Lord  Strangford.     In  this  protest 
their  lordships  did  not  complain  so  much  of  the 
amount  of  pensions  with  which  Ireland  had  been 
saddled  as  of  the  wanton  application  of  them. 
They  said  they  were  the  more  confirmed  in  their 
belief  that  Lord  Strangford  had  been  deprived  of 
his  pension  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  parlia- 
ment, "  because  at  the  period  of  the  said  depriv- 
ation, and  of  many  others^  evidently  on  the  same 
account^  they  had  seen  pensions  and  places,  some 
of  them  created  for  the  occasion,  and  even  the 
highest  favours  of  the  crown  lavished  with  a  more 
than  usual  indecency  of  profusion  and   corrupt 
extravagance,  manifestly  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing undue  influence  in  parliament — the  ministry 
having  thus  evinced  the  tendency  of  their  punish- 
ments by  that  of  their  rewards." 

On  the  1th  of  February  the  Emperor  Joseph 
was  gently  informed  by  his  physicians  that  the 
disease  under  which  he  had  been  so  long  labour- 
ing was  incurable.  "  I  have  weighty  affiairs  on  my 
mind  that  I  wish  to  settle,"  said  the  emperor. 
"Do  you  think  I  may  hold  out  a  few  weeks 
longer  ?"     He  was  told  that  it  was  possible,  but 


that  die  nature  of  his  complaint  rendered  it  m 
improbable  that  he  might  be  carried  off  soddcai 
at  any  moment.    Joseph,  who  had  some  pnclia 
philosophy,   and  many  qualities  that  make  oi 
love  and  pity  him,  was  silent  for  a  few  mam 
but  did  not  appear  dejected.     He  then  signed] 
dispatch  which  his  ministers  bad  prepared  is 
him,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  appiise  )k 
brother  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  ik 
was  at  Florence,  of  his  approaching  disiofaitio^ 
and  to  press  him  to  come  to  Vienna  as  aoan  a 
possible.   The  dispatch  being  sent  o£^  the  empem 
appeared  placid  and  composed.     For  sevenl  dm 
he  transacted  business  with  his  five  secniuia, 
and  dressed  and  walked  about  as  uauai,  in  spile  if 
a  cough  which  frequently  threatened  suffi>citiaL 
On  the  14th  he  was  much  worse :  on  the  16tk  h 
seemed  to  be  struggling  with  death,  and  to  beo- 
ceedingly  anxious  about  the  distracted  stitetf 
Europe  and  the  confusion  into  which  his  on 
dominions  had  been  thrown  by  his  pndpBM 
reforms  and  the  ruii^us  Turkish  war.    He  wnk 
with  his  own  hand  a  farewell  letter  to  the  Cam 
Catherine,  who  had  half  tempted  and  half  hnd 
him  into  this  unnecessary  and  unproTokad  w 
with  the  sultan ;  and  he  wrote  or  dictated  akna 
to  Prince  Potemkin,  to  recommend  peace.  TV 
last  sand  in  the  hour-glass  was  made  to  nm  tk 
faster  by  a  domestic  shock.     Early  on  the  mut- 
ing of  the  18th  his  favourite  niece,  the  Aick- 
duchess  Elizabeth,  died  in   childbed.*     In  ^ 
course  of  the  19th,  the  last  day  of  his  life,  bein^ 
no  longer  able  to  make  use  of  his  own  hind,  k 
dictated  a  letter  to  the  excellent  okLManhal  Ucv, 
to  express  his  gratitude  for  all  the  servioei  and  ail 
the  instruction  he  had  received  from  him.   "IV 
only  thing,"  said  the  dying  emperor,  **  I  ngi« 
learing  in  this  world  are  my  few  friends,  of  wlwa 
certainly  you  are  the  first."  t     On  the  «ame  dij, 
or,  more  probably,  a  day  or  two  before,  he  8»dto 
the  Prince  de  Ligne,  a  native  of  the  Awtoia 
Netherlands,    "  Your    country   has   killed  me' 
Ghent  taken  by  the  insurgentahas  been  my  igooj; 
Brussels  abandoned  by  my  troops,  my  (W- 
He  repeated  several  times  to  the  prince— to  ik 
witty,  light-hearted  man,  now  crying  like  t » 
— "  It  is  this  that  kills  me !"     After  thankiijjk 
prince  for  his  faithful  services,  Joseph  laid,  **  w 
to  the  Netherlands;  make  them  rctam  to  m 
duty  to  their  sovereign ;  but,  if  you  cannot  do  thi, 
remain  there.      Do  not  sacrihce  your  o^ns^ 
teresta;  you  have  children!"    On  the  30tiI,B^ 
tween  night  and  morning,  the  emperor  brew 
his  last,  ^ing  then  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of »» 
age.    "  Joseph  IL,"  wrote  the  Prince  de  Ugne » 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  "  is  no  more :  the  pnjj 
that  did  honour  to  mankind,  the  man  that  *«J^ 
greatest  honour  to  princes,  is  no  more.  T» 
ardent  genius  is  gone  out  like  a  ^I^^^Jjv^ 
consumed  ito'  substance ;  and  that  acti?e  bodj 

•  Thb  princeM,  of  the  Hoiue  of  WnrtembiM.  ««^'tta» 
by  marriage.    She  wai  Uie  flnt  wife  of  his  nephew  FnBQi.  *- 
■COD  beoame  emperor. 

t  Lctlexs  ek  Pensees  da  Mai^dml  Ptince  d«  LigM* 
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now    between    four   planks    which  prevent    iti 

moving He  has  died,  as  he  lived, 

courageously:  he  has  finished  in  the  same  me- 
thodical spirit  with  which  he  began."*     When 
his  successor,  Leopold,  arrived  at  Vienna,  his 
first  care  was  to  me  himself  from  the  Turkish 
war.     The  Austrian  armj  was  in  the  field,  and 
was  gaining  some  successes  on  the  Danube ;  but 
these  successes  were  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  encourage  a  perseverance  in  hostilities.     N^o- 
tiations  for  peace  were  opened  at  Reichenbach  in 
Silesia  on  the  4th  of  June,  under  the  mediation 
of  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland ;  and  an  armis- 
tice  was   immediately    concluded   between   the 
£mperor  Leopold  and  the  Sultan.    This  was  soon 
followed  l^  a  treaty  of  peace,  settled  on  the  itaius 
quo  principle,  or  that  each  party  should  retain 
what  it  had  before  the  war  began,  restoring  all 
that  it  had  conquered,  and  recovering  all  th^t  it 
had  lost.    Russia  was  invited  to  be  a  party  to  the 
treaty,  and  Austria  engaged  to  remain  neutral  in 
case  Russia  should  refuM  to  accede.    The  con- 
gress at  Reichenbach  also  interfered  in  the  affiurs 
of  the  Netherlands;  and  England,  Prussia,  and 
Holland  guaranteed  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  all 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  Flan- 
ders, Brabant,  &c.,  provided  only  he  acknow- 
ledged and  re-established  the  ancient  privileges 
and  constitution  of  those  provinces.     In  the  mean 
while  the  Flemings  and  Brabanters,  with  the  rest 
oi  the  Belgians,    now    styling  themselves   The 
United  Belgic  States,  had  called  a  congress  of 
their  own,  and  had  issued  the  plan  of  a  consti- 
tution, differing  in  some  essential  particulars  from 
the  ancient  constitutions  of  the  provinces,  and 
heing  constructed  with  a  view  to  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  house  of  Austria  and  of  every 
other  power.     The  Belgians  had  struck  a  medal 
to  commemorate    their    independence    and  the 
throwing  off  of  the  Austrian  yoke ;  and  they  had 
taken  into  their  service  a  considerable  number  of 
English,  Prussians,  and  Dutch,  in  order  to  form 
rapidly  a  regular  army.     They  had,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  called  out  their  old  militia  and  re- 
organized their  corps  of  volunteers.     The  pea- 
santry, uiged  on  by  the  priests  and  monks,  came 
in  and  enrolled  themselves  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  whole  country  wss  put  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fiance before  the  Emperor  Joseph  breathed  his 
last.    Most  of  the  surrounding  nations  seemed  to 

•  Lflttres  et  Peni^.— Joceph  II.,  who  had  been  to  very  severe  opon 
monks  and  frUrt.  had  mned  aU  along  for  a  Uioroagh  philowpha ; 
bat  he  died  like  a  good  Catholic,  performing  all  the  duties  pra- 
aeribed  bv  that  cfanrch.  But  even  in  tht«e  awful  moments  he  showed 
his  singular  eharacter,  and  incurable  desire  to  meddle  with  every- 
thing, and  regulate  everythins.  When  the  Hostia  was  to  be  admi- 
nistered to  him.  he  regulated  the  procmsion  which  waa  to  bring  It 
from  the  church  to  his  bedside.  He  even  got  up  to  know  whether 
everything  had  been  arranged  as  he  ordered.  On  receiving  the 
flnisbing  stroke,  in  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  nieee.  aflUetfid  aa  he 
was,  he  asked  where  they  intended  to  put  the  body  of  that  princesa 
to  lie  in  state  ?  They  told  him  in  the  Royal  Chapel.  •«  No  I  No  I'* 
■aid  Joseph,  *'  that  is  my  place— that  would  make  oonfiasion :  pnt  the 
archduchess  In  some  other  place  where  she  may  lie  in  state  quietly'* 
(iraafMBsMnO.  Ho  appointed  the  time  at  which  the  priests  were  to 
"^'  "^  5~  P»y«»  to  him,  Jn^  as  if  ho  were  making  appoint- 
ments with  his  secretaries  for  the  dispatch  of  state  bnaTnessT  As 
Um^^  ho  cottld  ho  read  the  prayers  Mmseir.  loeminf  anxious  to 


wish  success  to  these  efforts ;  but  enlightened  men 
found  a  great  deal  to  condemn  in  the  intolerant 
spirit  in  religion  which  was  linked  with  this  spirit 
of  independence.  The  quarrel  with  the  Emneror 
Joseph  had,  in  a  manner,  begun  about  the  Catnolic 
clergy ;  the  revolution  had  been  driven  on  by  Ca- 
tholic priests  and  monks;  and  now  the  consti- 
tution-makers, who  had  complained  of  the  em- 
peror's tolerating  other  religions  as  an  insufferable 
grievance,  seemed  resolved  to  carrv  intolerance  to 
its  utmost  lengths.  The  constitution,  or  plan  of 
constitution,  they  put  forth  excited  great  disgust 
among  the  liberal  party  even  in  England,  who 
thought  that  they  had  urown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
house  of  Austria  to  little  purpose,  since  they  will- 
inely  submitted  to  the  double  yoke  of  a  proud 
aristocracy  and  a  persecuting  supl^rstition.*  The 
superstition,  the  bigotry,  the  black  intolerance 
were  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  there  was  no  touching  the  new  consti- 
tution on  that  side;  the  very  propagandists  of 
France  had  found  themselves  compelled  to  feign 
to  be  bigoted  Catholics  in  Belgium;  but  in 
merely  worldly  matters  they  found  the  Belgians 
very  ready  converts,  and  they  successfully  preached 
an  extreme  democracy — a  democracy  like  their 
own — though  they  could  not  make  philosophes  of 
the  buighers  and  boors  of  those  fat  low  countries. 
In  old  times,  too,  the  Flemings  and  Brabanters 
had  been  the  foremost  democracy  in  Europe — the 
people  that  had  waged  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
wars  against  the  insolent  and  oppressive  feudal 
aristocracy.  On  this  side  they  were  predisposed 
to  sympathise  with  the  French  revolutionists.  The 
Jacobin  club  in  Paris  had  their  agents  in  Brussels, 
in  Ghent,  in  all  the  great  towns;  swarms  of 
Frenchmen,  inoculated  with  the  revolutionary 
virus,  and  in  search  of  employment  and  bread, 
which  they  could  not  find  at  home,  kept  constantly 
crossing  the  frontier,  enlisting  in  the  army  of  the 
Belgic  States,  or  undertaking  other  services  which 
brought  them  in  contact  with  the  people.  A  so- 
ciety, calling  themselves  "  The  Patriotic  Assem- 
bly," met  at  Brussels,  held  regular  and  public 
meetings,  and  put  forth  their  opinions  almost  in 
the  shape  of  decrees ;  they  were,  at  the  least,  cal- 
culated to  overawe  the  Congress  and  Assembly  of 
States,  and  to  dictate  the  course  they  ought  to 
pursue  in  constructing  a  separate  and  independent 
government.  They  complained — and  so  far  there 
was  some  reasonableness  in  their  complaint — that 
all  the  powers  of  government,  all  the  legislative 
and  executive  functions,  had  been  usurped,  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  emperor*s  authority,  by  a  few 
individuals,  who  formed  a  complete  oligarchy, 
more  odious  and  difficult  to  bear  than  the  im- 
perial despotism.  These  disputes  began  as  soon 
as  ever  General  Dalton  and  the  emperor's  troops 
were  expelled;  and  they  continued  till  great  armies 
were  ready  to  take  the  field  against  them.  The 
revolution  had  been  made  by  the  concurrence  and 

r  *  RomiUy*!  GonapoDdfloeo  with  M.  Dnmont,  in  Life  of  Sir  Samuel 
BomiUy,  by  his  Sons. 
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union  of  all  the  orders;  but  now  tliese  orders 
were  divided  among  themselyes,  and  a  war,  with- 
out truce,  was  declared  by  the  people,  by  the 
clergy  and  monastic  orders,  against  the  high  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  then,  in  very  brief  space  of  time, 
the  necessity  of  a  new  revolution  was  preached 
and  proclaimed.  The  highest  of  the  clergy  took 
part,  of  course,  with  the  aristocracy  ;  but  the  great 
working  body,  the  country  cur^s,  the  parish  priests 
in  the  towns,  and  most  of  the  orders  of  monks, 
who  had  all  been  shaken  and  terrified  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  were  on  the  democratic  side, 
and  disposed  to  go  to  very  great  lengths  for  po- 
pular liberty,  reserving  their  antiquated  intole- 
rance in  matters  of  religion.  The  magical  words 
Tiers  Etat  were  pronoimced ;  Si^yes's  definitions 
were  accepted ;  and  the  grand  and  exclusive  right 
of  the  democracy  was  proclaimed  as  a  truth  and 
an  axiom.  The  aristocracy  had  pretended  to  too 
much ;  and  the  democrats  would  now  allow  them 
nothing.  As  in  France,  neither  party  would  trust 
or  tolerate  the  other.  A  jealousy  arose  between 
the  congress  and  the  army ;  and  before  this  inde- 
pendence was  two  months  old  a  portion  of  the 
army  began  to  wish  the  power  of  the  emperor  re- 
established. On  the  accession  of  Leopold,  before 
the  meeting  at  Reichenbach,  or  before  any  kind 
of  measure  was  attempted,  either  diplomatically 
or  otherwise,  a  manifesto  was  dispatched  from 
Vienna  to  the  Netherlands.  This  paper  con- 
demned, as  improper,  unjust,  and  despotic,  much 
that  had  been  done  by  the  late  Emperor  Joseph; 
made  stroi^  professions,  on  the  part  of  the  new 
emperor,  of  lenity,  kindness,  and  affection  for  the 
people ;  gave  them  the  strongest  assurances  of  his 
wish  and  intention  to  redress  all  their  real  griev- 
ances ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  asserted,  in  high 
terms,  the  emperor's  undoubted  right  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country,  and  intimated  that  he 
would  maintain  that  right  with  all  his  might  If 
this  manifesto  hurt  their  pride,  it  conciliated  the 
interest  of  many  of  the  Belgians,  for  it  solemnly 
assured  them  that  their  old  institutions  should  be 
restored ;  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people 
had  already  discovered  that  those  old  institutions 
were  much  better  things  for  working  and  for 
every-day  use  than  their  new  constitution  or  the 
theories  of  the  men  who  had  made  an  anarchy  in 
France.  The  character  of  the  new  emperor  also 
seemed  to  have  a  claim  on  confidence,  respect, 
and  afiEection.  As  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  he 
had  gained  universal  applause  by  the  gentleness 
of  his  disposition,  by  the  mild  and  equitable  spirit 
of  his  government.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
had  left  Tuscany  in  the  condition  of  one  of  the 
happiest  and  best  governed  states  in  all  Europe. 
The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  proved  the  humanity 
of  his  disposition ;  and  he  had  never  been  known 
to  commit  any  of  those  reforming  freaks  and  vio- 
lent attacks  upon  religious  bodies  which  had  ren- 
dered the  reign  of  his  brother  Joseph  so  extremely 
odious,  not  only  in  the  Netherlands,  but  also  in 
Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 


great  disjointed  empire,  except  in  Austria  Proper, 
where  men's  minds  have  a  much  larger  poTtkm  of 
obedience  and  impassibility  than  are  foond  ia 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Even  men  who  had 
been  most  active  in  this  Belgian  revolution  con- 
ceived that,  now  their  enemy,  Joseph,  was  gone  to 
his  account,  they  might  make  terms  with  hii 
brother  and  successor.  Though  the  rising  bid 
been  so  general,  there  was  always  in  the  Netk^ 
lands  a  strong  loyal  imperial  party,  composed  d 
individuals  of  various  classes  who  owed  obligmdoai 
to,  or  hoped  benefits  from,  the  house  of  Anstiii. 
This  party  now  b^;an  to  declare  themselves  pcctt? 
openly,  to  wear  the  old  cockade  instead  of  tk 
new  patriotic  ribands ;  and  they  soon  formed  tk 
nucleus  of  a  numerous  and  imposing  force.  He 
inhabitants  of  several  villages  assembled  imdei 
Austrian  flags,  beating  and  plundering,  in  tk 
name  of  the  emperor,  those  who,  a  few  montk 
before,  had  beaten  and  plundered  them  in  tk 
name  of  Liberty.  For  the  present  these  baodi 
were  dispersed  by  the  troops  of  congress ;  but  tk 
wounds  and  blows  they  received  only  made  theei 
the  more  eager  to  re-assemble  again  when  circoia- 
stances  should  be  more  favourable,  and  when  the 
pleasure  of  revenge  might  be  added  to  their  other 
enjoyments.  Men  of  a  superior  condition,  though 
averse  to  the  extreme  democratic  principles,  de- 
tested the  oligarchy,  and  seriously  doubt^  whe- 
ther it  were  possible  to  establish  a  republican  form 
of  government  that  would  act  quietly  and  well, 
and  preserve  the  country  from  feuds,  factions,  and 
perpetual  disorder.  The  people,  no  doubt,  had 
sundry  good  qualities,  but  in  point  of  enlighten- 
ment they  were  about  the  most  backward  of  all  in 
£uro])e.  The  idea  that  these  populous  and  fertik 
provinces  should  all  be  united  into  a  separate 
kingdom,  and  have  a  king  of  their  ovni  choice, 
had  been  entertained  by  not  a  few  of  the  Ffe- 
mings  and  Brabanters  frt>m  the  first  beginning 
of  the  quarrel  vrith  the  Emperor  Joseph.  A 
certain  party  now  revived  a  plan  for  callix^  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  fill  this  new  throne ;  agents 
were  dispatched  to  Paris,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
disgrace  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  in  at  court,  and 
the  dark  imputations  against  him,  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  French  cabinet  had  not  been  unwilling 
to  favour  his  highness's  promotion.  If  we  msy 
credit  a  thorough  intriguer,  the  intrigue  had  been 
rather  complicated.  Montmorin,  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  greatly  attached  to  Louis  XYI^ 
and  eager  to  restore  the  royal  authority  in  France. 
He  considered  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  the  giest- 
est  obstacle  in  his  way,  and  he  had  found  mesoB, 
it  is  said,  to  fill  the  duke  with  a  desire  of  be- 
coming an  independent  sovereign  as  Count  of 
Flanders,  Duke  of  Brabant,  &c.  It  is  even  said 
that,  at  the  time  when  Lafayette  so  arbitrarily 
drove  Orleans  into  exile,  Montmorin  furnished 
his  highness  with  certain  memoiis  or  overtorei 
for  the  English  court,  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  king*s  brother-in-law,  the  emperor,  were  hot 
little  r^;arded,  inasmuch  as  they  tended  to  tempt 
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£ngland  into  connivance  in  a  acheme  for  depriTing 
the  house  of  Austria  for  ever  of  their  Netherland 
dominions.     It  appears  that  Orleans  either  did 
not  press  the  scheme  or  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment in  London,  and  the  intrigue  was  almost  for- 
gotten, when  Dumouriez  and  Lafayette  entered 
into   discussions  relative  to  those  Belgic  pro- 
vinces, and  held  conferences  with  the  agents  and 
deputies  who  had  come  from  Brussels  to  Paris. 
Dumouriez  offered  to  go  and  examine  the  state  of 
this  revolution  on  the  spot;  "  Not,"  he  says,  *'  to 
impose  upon  the  Belgian  people  a  despicable  sove- 
reign, for  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  that, 
and  Lafayette  hated  the  Duke  of  Orleans  too  much 
to  uphold  his  interests ;  but  to  ascertain  the  de- 
g^ree  of  confidence  which  might  be  placed  in  the 
Belgian  revolution,  and  'in  its  chiefs,  who  now 
openly  solicited  the  assistance  of  France."*     In 
short,  this  adventurous  man,  who  had  mixed  in 
many  revolutions,  and  who  was  scarred  with  the 
^wounds  he  had  received  fighting  in  *'  the  anarchy 
of  Poland,"  went  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
be  profitable  to  France  to  interfere,  and  whether 
the  Netherlands  might  be  made  a  barrier  between 
the  French  frontier  and  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in 
case  Austria  should  resolve  to  declare  against  the 
French  revolution,  of  which  now  there  seemed  but 
little  doubt.     Before  starting  for  Brussels  Du- 
mouriez had  an  interview  with  the  foreign  secre- 
tauy,  Montmorin,  who,  at  first,  expressed  a  strong 
awersion  to  the  journey ;  but  he  finally  acceded  to 
it,  exacting,  however,  a  promise  from  Dumouriez, 
that,  in  whatever  situation  he  might  find  affairs, 
he  would  return  to  Paris  and  give  an  account  of 
them,  previously  to  entering  into  any  engage- 
ment with  the  Belgians,  or  their  congress  sitting 
at  Brussels.     '^This,  indeed,  was  Dumouriez's 
own  express  intention.    He  was  determined  not  to 
engage  with  the  Belgians  without  first  knowing 
whether  he  should  be  supported  by  the  French  na- 
tion.   He  recollected  too  well  what  had  happened 
in  this  way  in  Poland.     But  it  was  his  wish,  if  the 
thing  were  possible,  either  to  produce  a  grand  di- 
yersion  in  favour  of  France  by  means  of  the  Low 
Countries,  or  to  oblige  the  court  of  Vienna  to  desist 
from  intermeddling  with  the  French  revolution."t 
Dumouriez  set  off  from  Paris  in  the  month  of 
June,  after  the  ministers  of  England,  Prussia,  and 
Holland  had  assembled  at  Reichenbach.    He  tra- 
velled to  Brussels  with  the  two  Belgic  deputies, 
and  was  presented  to  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion as  a  person  secretly  accredited  by  the  French 
court,  and  as  a  man  proper  to  be  consulted  on  the 
subjects  of  war  and  policy.     This  singular  man, 
who  had  thoroughly  the  character  of  a  political 
adventurer,  but  an  adventurer  of  talent  and  even 
of  genius,  conceived  no  very  favourable  notion  of 
the  patriots  or  their  revolution,  for,  poor  and  ad- 
venturer as  he  was,  Dumouriez  was  no  leveller 
or  Jacobin.    To  him  Vandernoot  appeared  to  be 
just  such  another  leader  as  Masaniello,  and  his 
brother  patriot.  Van  Eupen,  a  hypocrite  and  an 
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impostor ;  and  he  considered  them  both  as  instru- 
ments and  creatures  of  the  court  of  Berlin  and  the 
Hague.  He  found  that  these  two  chiefs  deceived 
the  people  in  the  grossest  manner ;  that  they  were 
driving  from  office  all  the  higher  orders  of  the 
nobility,  and  all  the  ablest  men  of  the  great 
cities ;  that  the  most  shameful  spoliation  was  prac- 
tised under  the  cover  of  their  patriotism ;  that  in- 
tolerance and  a  blind  fanaticism  precluded  the 
hope  of  any  wise  policy ;  and  that  an  ignorant  and 
insolent  mob  were  gradually  establishing  the  worst 
of  despotisms.  As  for  the  patriot  army,  he  found 
it  full  of  courage,  but  wanting  arms,  clothing,  am- 
munition, money,  officers,  discipline^— everything 
but  courage.  He  returned  to  Paris  with  the  con- 
viction that  France  at  the  present  moment  could 
derive  no  advantage  from  such  a  chaos,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  were  on  the  high 
road  to  anarchy  and  ruin.  He  told  Montmorin 
and  Lafayette  that  the  scheme  of  supporting  those 
revolted  provinces  ought  to  be  abandoned.  The 
minister  fully  agreed  with  him;  but  Lafayette, 
who  thought  that,  because  the  Americans  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  revolt,  every  other  revolt  must 
necessarily  be  successful,  treated  him  and  his  opi- 
nion very  coldly.*  Dumouriez  was  convinced  that 
the  fiite  of  Belgium  must  depend  upon  the  con- 
gress assembled  at  Reichenbach ;  and,  as  that  body 
of  diplomatists  had  started  with  the  leading  prin- 
ciple that  the  ancient  constitutions  of  the  pro- 
vinces, with  the  conditions  of  the  *^  Joyous  Entry," 
and  all  other  rights  whatsoever,  should  be  restored 
to  them,  and  guaranteed  by  England,  Prussia,  and 
Holland,  there  seemed  little  ground  for  lamenting 
that  the  decision  of  the  case  should  be  left  to  that 
congress.  Almost  any  state  of  things  was  better 
than  the  existing  anarchy. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  though  deprived  of  her 
Austrian  ally,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  pacific 
negotiations  at  Reichenbach,  and  carried  on  the 
war  with  the  Turks  on  one  side,  and  the  Swedes  on 
the  other.  Oustavus  Adolphus,  almost  ruined  by 
the  great  expenses  of  the  war,  and  hoping  nothing 
from  the  Swedish  noblesse,  whose  enmities  now 
seemed  irreconcilable,  threw  himself  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  became 
as  great  an  advocate  for  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  almost 
as  averse  to  the  titled  and  privileged  classes,  as 
were  any  of  the  Frenchmen  in  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  noble  officers  of  his  army  had  muti- 
nied against  him  even  in  the  field,  and  with  the 
armies  of  the  enemy  in  his  front ;  the  noble  officers 
of  his  navy  had  refused  to  serve  even  under  his  own 
gallant  brother,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania ;  and,  in 
the  civil  service,  the  noble  heads  of  departments 
and  bureaux  had  resigned  almost  universally. 
Under  these  circujpstances  Gustavus  issued  a  de- 
claration that  all  orders  of  the  state,  without  dis- 
tinction of  birth  or  rank,  had  an  equal  right  to 
serve  the  country  in  all  situations ;  it  being  con- 
trary to  common  sense  that  any  particular  order 
should  be  allowed  to  monopolise  all  those  appoint- 
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menti.  The  road  to  honour  and  promotion  was 
thrown  open  to  every  Swede  that  had  character 
and  abilities.  This  measure  charmed  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  and  people  quite  as  much  as  it  en- 
raged the  aristocrats :  the  States,  from  which  the 
nobles  were  now  [almost  entirely  excluded,  voted 
subsidies  and  imposed  heavy  taxes  to  enable  the 
king  to  maintain  the  war  against  Russia.  The 
nobles  murmured  at  these  heavy  impositions,  and 
declared,  wherever  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  that  the 
acts  of  the  Swedish  States  were  illegal,  as  wanting 
their  consent.  They  appear  to  have  felt  the  more 
deeply  as  the  taxes  were  levied  upon  all  classes 
alike,  in  just  proportion  to  their  property.  Callr 
ing  his  [men  of  iron  into  the  fiel^  at  a  very  early 
season,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice,  Oustavus  sent 
the  Princp  of  Anhalt  in  the  direction  of  Peters- 
burg. With  a  body  which  did  not  exceed  3000 
Anhalt  penetrated  to  within  twelve  leagues,  or 
two  days'  march,  of  the  proud  Russian  capital, 
and  possessed  himself  of  an  exceedingly  strong 
post,  with  a  fort,  redoubts,  &c.,  at  Kamomkoski, 
on  the  Saima  lake.  Here  the  Swedes  were  attacked, 
in  the  month  of  April,  by  10,000  Russians,  under 
the  command  of  General  Ingelstrom.  After  a  tre- 
mendous conflict,  the  Russians  were  driven  back 
by  the  Swedes;  they  renewed  the  attack,  to  be 
again  repulsed ;  and,  after  a  third  attack,  they  re- 
treated in  good  order,  but  leaving  2000  of  their 
dead  upon  the  field.  The  Swedes,  however,  lost 
their  brave  commander;  and  were  not  in  force 
sufficient  either  to  advance  upon  Petersburg,'which 
was  again  in  a  panic,  or  to  maintain  their  positions 
on  Lake  Saima.  A  short  time  after  this  afiair 
—in  the  month  of  May— the  Duke  of  Sudermania 
made  a  dash  into  the  harbour  of  Revel,  with  the 
daring  hope  of  demolishing  that  great  naval  arse- 
nal, and  destroying  a  division  of  the  Russian  fleet 
that  lay  at  anchor  there.  He  failed  in  this  enters 
prise,  was  nearly  destroyed  himself  instead  of  being 
destroyer,  lost  a  60-gun  ship  in  escaping  out  of 
the  harbour,  and  attributed  his  failure  to  the  sud- 
den shifting  of  the  wind  and  a  violent  storm.  The 
Duke  of  Sudermania  then  made  some  descents  on 
the  coast  to  favour  the  operations  of  the  land 
army ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  June,  his  brother, 
the  king,  commanded  in  person  the  rest  of  the 
Swedish  fleet  in  an  attack  upon  a  Russian  division 
of  ships  and  gun-boats,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Vivorg.  Before  Gustavus  could  succeed  in  his  ob- 
ject Admiral  CbitschakoflF,  with  the  grand  Russian 
fleet,  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  with  his  galleys, 
were  upon  him.  The  Duke  of  Sudermania  came 
to  his  brother's  rescue;  but  still  the  Swedish  force 
was  very  inferior;  and  they  were  pent  up  in  nar- 
row water,  among  rocks  and  shoals,  and  with  a 
shore  covered  with  enemies  under  their  lee.  In 
the  battle  which  took  place  two  Swedish  ships 
blew  up,  four  fell  upon  the  rocks  and  were  taken ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels  or  gal- 
leys were  captured  by  the  Russians,  whose  own 
losses  were  very  serious,  and  whose  high  hopes 
were  sadly  disappointed,  for  they  had  laid  their 


account  with  nothing  less  than  the  capfture  hoA 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  and  his  brave    brother* 
This  desperate  combat  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
July.    Six  days  after,  with  a  force  still   inferior, 
but  with  more  sea-room,  Gustavus  attacked  Chits^ 
chakofF  and  Nassau  near  Svenkasund  with  incre^ 
dible  fury.  The  battle  waged  by  ships  and  gaU^^ 
crammed  on  both  sides  with  men,  soldiers  as  «dl 
as  sailors,  lasted  for  two  days.    Several    Englisk 
offioers  were  now  serving  with  the  Swedes*  md 
foremost  in  the  number  was  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  then  a  young  man,  romantic,  Ivavc, 
and  daring  to  excess.    On  the  second  d»y,  after 
a  frightful  carnage,  victory  declared  for  the  Swedci, 
who  took  or  destroyed  45  of  the  Ruasian  galleji, 
ruined  several  of  their  large  ships,    and    m«k 
above  4000  prisoners  *     The  Empress  Catherine 
immediately  sued  for  peace,  in  a  manner  thtt 
must  have  been  grievous  to  her  pride.    GhistsviH 
was  still  bound  by  his  Turkish  alliance,  said  the 
Sultan  was  more  in  need  of  his  assistance  now  thsa 
when  the  Swedes  had  first  taken  the  field.    But 
the  Swedish  exchequer  was  empty,  and  Gustami 
who  had  counted  upon  the  assistance  and  co-operir 
tion  of  England  and  Prussia,  found  that  nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  from  those  quarters.     No  very 
enormous  vote  of  English  money  might  have  en- 
abled him  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  keep  up  the 
important  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire ;  and  the  war  might  have  been  ended  hy  such 
a  treaty  as  should  considerably  have  checked  and 
put  back  the  encroaching,  grasping  spirit  of  Ris- 
sia,  by  putting  Sweden  in  the  position  which  she 
ought  to  occupy — that  of  a  great  power  in  the 
North.    Gustavus  complained  that  he  was  badly 
used ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  he  had  sufficient 
reason  for  his  complaint,  for,  though  they  had  kqpt 
themselves  out  of  any  treaty  or  direct  engagement 
with  him,  England  and  I^ussia,  and  Spain  and 
Holland,  had  certainly  encouraged  him  to  begin 
this  war,  for  preserving  the  crazy  Turkish  empire 
from  dismemberment.    It  was  too  selfish,  it  wss 
monstrous,  to  pretend  that  ihis  last  great  object 
should  be  worked  out  by  Sweden  alone,  and  at  the 
sole  expense  of  so  poor  a  country.     One  million  of 
English  money  disbursed   now  might  have  pro- 
duced more  effect  than  twenty  millions  spent  st 
a  later  period.     Moreover,  if  Sweden  had  been 
properly  supported,  and  if  this  war  had   been 
vigorously  sustained  for  another  campaign  or  two, 
not  only  might  the  bloody  triumphs  of  Suvaroff  on 
the  Euxine  and  the  Danube  have  been  checked, 

*  la  m&py  mpeets  th^  Swedish  king  and  tha  English  hero  voe 
formed  to  sympathixo  with  one  Another,  for  they  were  ahout  eqaally 
dariuff  and  adventurous ;  and,  ttuth  to  aay,  both  van  auwutagty 
Tjun-glorious,  and  not  a  litthi  m^d.  After,  the  battle — before  tb* 
smoke  of  the  gun*  had  cleared  away— Oustavns  gave  CaptaiD  Sydary 
Smitk  the  gnmd  croaa  of  the  noble  Swedidi  order  of  the  Swofd ;  aid 
aaked  him  what  he  should  give  as  an  additional  memento  of  STeoU* 
Bund.  Smith  said,  '*  Your  majesty's  picture."  "  No*  my  bmt 
friend,"  said  the  king*  "  yi|a  shall  have  your  own  oictttra ;"  aadtlw 
next  day  he  sent  him  a  fine  purtrait  of  Charles  Xll -—Ktr  "Bmveft 
Tractf/i  M  JIasMa,  4rc.  An  ingeoious  eompUment  like  Uiis  wist  ba«e 
made  Sydney  Smith  the  hnppiest  of  m«n.  He  vou)d»  we  believe,  at  aay 
time  of  nis  life,  have  gone  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth  for  suck  a  diiliae' 
tion.  Of  bis  Svadish  order  of  knighthood  he  was  always  partkolarty 
proud,  although,  when  Sir  Sydney  was  in  gala  dreas,  it  was  notTcry 
easy  to  distinguish  it  among  his  heap  of  libands  and  deeoratians. 
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but  the  third,  lasti  and  worst  partition  of  Poland — 
a  project  which  Catherine  was  now  entertaining- 
might  also  hare  been  prevented  or  delayed.   After 
a  very  short  correspdndence,  in  which  care  was 
taken  by  the  crafty  Catherine  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  his  Swedish  majesty,  plenipotentiaries  met  tit 
"Warela^  neat  the  river  Kymen,  between  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  two  armies ;  and,  with  the 
interposition  of  Spain,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded there  on  the  14th  of  Au|nist,  upon  the 
status  quo  ante  beUum  principle.    The  old  treaties 
of  Abo  and  Nystad  were  confirmed ;  each  power 
■was  to  retain  what  it  possessed  before  the  war,  and 
Sweden  renounced  all  claim  to  the  possessions 
■which  had  once  belonged  to  it,  and  which  it  had 
overrun  during  the  present  war.    Russia  granted 
permission  to  export  grain  from  Livonia  ;•  but  the 
empress,  who  had  pledged  herself  to  the  disaffected 
Swedish  nobles  to  support  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, who  had  put  Gustavns's  infringements  of  the 
old  aristocratic  form  of  government  in  a  prominent 
part  of  her  manifestos,  said  not  a  syllable  about 
this  old  constitution  in  the  treaty.     She  left  the 
Swedish  noblesse,  who  had  plotted  for  her,  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  king.   It  was  mutually  agreed 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  settle,  in  a  clear  and 
amicable  manner,  the  line  of  frontiet  between  the 
two  countries ;  and  the  two  courts  promised  them- 
selves that  they  should  strengthen  their  connetion 
by  a  close  alliance.t    The  treaty  stipulated  that 
"whatever  was  past  should  be  forgotten."    Ousta- 
vus  appeared  determined  on  his  part  to  caril^  into 
effect  this  very  difficult  stipulation,  for  he  began 
to  extol  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  the  Cisarina 
on  all  occasions. 

For  some  time  the  Russian  army  on  the  Danube 
remained  very  inactive  I  the  empress  was  uncertain 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whd 
was  collecting  troops  on  the  Polish  flrontiets  {  imd 
she  was  apprehensive  lest  some  stfoM  fepresetltft*> 
tions  made  to  her  by  the  court*  ofLbndon  and 
Vienna  might  be  the  forerunners  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  She  was,  moreover.  In  a  bad  state  of 
health;  and  whenever  that  was  the  case  all  kinds 
of  business  languished.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn 
ere  Suvaroff  received  reinforcements,  supplies,  and 
positive  orders  from  Prince  Potemkin  to  invest  the 
fortress  of  Ismael,  a  place  of  some  strength, 
esteemed  the  kev  of  the  lower  Danube,  and  which 
would  open  to  the  Russians  the  road  to  Schumla 
and  the  Balkan  mountains.}  It  was  the  only 
fortress  of  any  value  that  remained  to  the  Turks  in 
those  parts ;  and  there  was  nothing  between  it  and 

*  This  com  claaM  of  the  tnaty  was  nlher  otrlout :  "  Her  Impe- 
rial Majesty  of  all  the  Roistas  agrees  that  his  Swedish  Majesty  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  buy  every  year  corn  to  the  amount  of  50,000  roubles, 
in  the  potts  of  the  Oulf  of  Fialand  and  of  the  Battle  Sea.  provided  it 
be  proved  that  it  is  fbr  the  use  of  his  Swedish  Majesty,  or  for  Uie  use 
of  some  of  his  subjects  duly  authorised  by  his  majesty,  without  dues 
or  charges,  and  to  export  it  freeW  into  SwedeBt  In  this,  however, 
lamn  yean  shall  not  be  inelnded,  nor  iuch  pears  in  vrhich,  Jbr  tome 
in^ortnt  tvosoM,  her  Imperial  Majesty  may  be  induced  to  foibid  the 
exportation  of  grain  to  any  nation  whatever." 

t  Segur. — Articles  of  the  treaty  in  Ann.  Regist. 

t  Fotemkin's  order  to  SuvarafT  was  as  brief  and  pei«mptory  as 
eottld  well  be.  The  whole  letter  consMed  of  the  wordi^**  Yoa  w  U 
take  Ismael,  cost  what  li  may." 


Constantinople  except  an  entrenched  camp  at 
Schumla,  and  a  rather  difficult  mountain-pass. 
Being  assisted  by  a  fleet  of  galleys  under  Admiral 
Ribas^  Suvaroff  invested  Ismael  by  land  and  by 
water,  and  summoned  the  Turks  to  surrender,  as 
the  place  must  be  considered  untenable.  The 
Turks  never  surrender  upon  summons,  and  seldom 
know  whether  a  plac«  is  tenable  or  not  until  they 
are  driven  out  of  it:  the  garrison  returned  a 
haughty  defiance^  It  was  now  the  month  of  De- 
cember— no  time  for  making  regular  sieges  in 
that  inclement,  uncomfortable  climate : — if  Suvaroff 
had  attempted  a  regular  siege  he  would  have  had 
to  undergo  the  same  difficulties  and  hardships 
which  had  been  encountered  in  1788^0  at  Ocsa- 
koff)  where  Pbtemkin's  army  had  been  almost 
ruined.  Nor  were  such  slow  and  regular  pro- 
cesses at  all  suitable  to  the  genius  of  this  rude, 
rough,  and  ignorant  soldier  of  fortune.  On  the 
25th  of  December — Christmas-day  in  our  calendar, 
but  not  in  that  of  the  Russians — he  ordered  an 
assault,  which  was  executed  by  an  army  of  23,000 
men,  and  by  the  galleys,  which  moimted  567 

!)ieces  of  artillery.    The  Turkish  troops,  who  had 
rom  200  to  300  heavy  cannon  in  battery,  and  who 
were  joined  and  assisted  by  every  man,  and  nearly 
by  every  woman  and  child  in  the  place,  held  their 
fire  until  the  Russians  were  within  a  few  toises, 
when   they  fired  from  every  cannon  and  every 
musket,  making  old  Ismael  look  like  a  volcano  in 
its  most  active  eruption.     The  galleys  rowed  off 
with  a    tetrifie  loss  in  meu  atid  officers;    the 
columns  Oti  ktid  were  brought  to  a  dead  stop,  and 
then  drtv«tl  back,  the  Turks  sallying  out  upon 
th«m4  to  iwell  with  the  sword  and  yataghan  the 
llaughtAr  It&iide  by  balls  and  bullets.     In  vain 
iutarotf  Itonned  and  cursed  and  beat  his  Russians 
Ovef  the  head,  as  his  fashion  was ;  there  was  no 
Itopping  this  retrograde  movement,  and  for  some 
time  there  Wfta  no  possibility  of  getting  them  back 
to  the  assault.    To  allow  his  men  time  to  recover 
their  spirits,  and  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Mussulmans,  Suvaroff  opened  a  fire  of  red-hot  shot 
from  all  the  batteries  he  had  raised  round  the  place, 
and  from  all  the  galleys  on  the  water.    He  then 
made  another  attack  in  different  columns,  but  he 
was  driven  back  again  and  again.      It  is  said  that 
the  Russians  were  repulsed  six  or  seven  times  from 
every  quarter,  and  that  Suvaroff  was  obliged  to 
make  nearly  all  his  cavalry  dismount,  and  take  an 
equal  share  with  the  infantry  in   the  desperate 
assault.     At  last,  one  ill-constructed  earthen  bat- 
tery wad  carried,  and  Suvaroff,  the  first  to  apply 
the  scaling-ladder,  planted  the  standard  of  the  em- 
press vidthin  the  Turkish  works.    His  bravery  was 
not  of  the  mercifiil  and  generous  kind :  Suvaroff 
was  a  brute  in  manners,  a  savage  in  body  and 
soul.    It  is  reported  of  him  that,  as  he  was  leading 
or  driving  his  people  to  the  assault,  he  said,  **Bro- 
therS)  no  quarter  to*day,  for  bread  is  very  scarce  I" 
The  losses  they  had  sustained  and  were  still  suffer- 
ing made  the  survivors  mad  with  fury  and  re- 
venge; and,  as  all  kinds  of  barbarous  hordes  were 
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mixed  with  the  Russ  and  Muscovites,  there  was 
small  chance  of  Suvaroff's  bemg  overburdeiled 
with  prisoners  to  eat  his  filthy  bread.  If  the 
Turkish  works  had  been  only  tolerably  constructed 
he  must  have  been  repulsed  even  now;  but  the 
traverses  were  all  wrong,  or  were  everywhere  ex- 
cept where  they  ought  to  have  been ;  the  palisades 
were  set  right  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet,  which 
enabled  the  assailants  to  form  behind  them ;  and, 
through  all  these  blunders  of  construction,  the' 
storming  parties  were  enabled  to  carry  the  first 
parapet.  Though  assailed  all  round,  and  fired 
upon  from  the  battery  which  Suvaroff  had  taken, 
and  from  other  parts  of  their  own  works,  the 
Turks  fought  on  with  shouts  of '' Allah !  Allah  { 
Hu!"  and  without  a  thought  either  of  giving  or 


taking  quarter,  they  defended  their  second  parapet 
as  desperately  as  t^ey  had  done  die  first ;  uid, 
though  the  ground  was  strewed  with  their  dead 
and  dying,  and  though  fresh  columns  of  OTwriUiiti 
came  up  to  relieve  those  that  were  exhausted,  titer 
showed  as  bold  a  front  behind  the  third  pvrmpet  si 
they  had  shown  at  the  second.  At  last,  at  abort 
an  hour  afier  sunset,  this  third  line  was  canM  ; 
and  then  Russians,  Cossacks,  Zaporav^ians,  and  il 
the  savage  bands  who  followed  that  oocigenid 
leader,  Suvaroff,  burst  into  the  vi»y  heart  t^tk 
town,  and  began  a  carnage  as  horriMe  as  any  r- 
corded  in  authentic  history.  Every  horror  sii 
committed;  and  in  the  midst  of  thact  h^l  apoa 
earth,  with  mo^ues,  serais,  and  houses  bunn; 
around  him,  and  with  his  eard  ^Ued  with  Ik 
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IsMAKL.    From  an  OriglnAl  Drawing. 


shrieks  of  women  and  children,  Suvaroff  sat  down, 
and  wrote  in  Russian  rhyme,  "  Glory  to  God  and 
to  the  empress,  Ismael  is  ours.'**  Scarcely  a 
Turkish  oflBcer  was  left  alive;  the  old  seraskier 
pasha,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  Ismael,  was 
found  pierced  with  sixteen  bayoneU;  including 
the  inhabitants,  the  womeu  and  children,  above 
30,000  perished.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  them- 
selves was  estimated  as  high  as  9000  or  10,000, 

French  officer  in  the  Riiasian  ierviee.  it  the  one  vhlch  Lonl  Bvron 
ha.  followed  verycloaeW.  u  far*,  the  incidenU  are  conSmiS™! 
Canto.  VI.,  vu..  and  viii.  of  •  Don  Juan/— Comte  de  Sewr^nn 
Regljt.  Some  year,  after  the  event,  when  Suva"  ff  w^  Sed  by  an 
English  traveller  whether,  after  the  mauaere  at  Umael.  he  iLd  fciJ 
peTlectly  nti.fied  wiih  Uie  conductofSe  £y!T^reiliiihat  hi 
went  home  and  wept  in  U.  tent  l-^RemaiuoftSS  )^  /X  JwS**? 


including  an  amazing  number  of  officers,  aod 
some  of  them  of  the  highest  rank.  The  Prince  de 
Ligne,  who,  now  that  Joseph  was  dead,  preferred 
serving. the  czarina  to  going  among  his  own  mad 
countrymen  in  the  Netherlands,  witnessed  this 
scene  of  horror,  and  was  wounded  in  the  assault 
The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  then  a  young  volunteer, 
and  afterwards  the  founder  and  benefiictor  of 
Odessa,  had  a  narrow  escape;  and  practiaed  a 
generous  humanity  where  few  would  follow  hii 
example.  Several  of  the  most  famed  of  the  Russian 
commanders  were  killed  on  the  spot,  or  died  of 
their  wounds.  On  board  the  flotilla  one-third  of 
the  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  Catherine 
triumphed  in  Petersburg;  but  Sultan  Selim  did 
not  yet  despair  in  Constantinople;  and,  when  the 
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Turks  had  seen  the  head  of  the  gmnd  vizier  taken 
off  and  laid  in  the  niche  by  the  seraglio  gate,  they 
hoped  for  a  better  campaign  next  year.  The  first 
time  the  czarina  saw  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  the 
British  ambassador,  afler  receiving  the  news  and 
the  trophies  from  Ismael,  she  said,  with  an  ironical 
smile,  '*  Since  the  king  your  master  is  determined 
to  drive  me  out  of  Petersburg,  I  hope  he  will 
permit  me  to  retire  to  Constantmople."*  Hating 
thus  brought  the  great  affairs  of  Europe  down  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1190,  we  may  resume  the  &r 
more  interesting  narrative  of  what  was  pasnng  in 
France,  in  which  relation  the  finale  of  the  Belgian 
revolution  will  find  a  natural  place. 

Early  in  the  year  the  National  Assembly  trans- 
ferred themselves  from  the  archbishop's  palace  to 
the  Grande  Salle  de  Manage,  or  Riding  School, 
which  had  been  prepared  and  fitted  up  for  them, 
and  which  stood  conyeniently  near  to  tiie  Tuileries 
Palace,  wherein  the  royal  family  continued  to  be 
watched  and  guarded  in  the  most  vigilant  and  jea- 
lous manner.     As  opposition  was  impossible,  and 
as  the  king  would  neither  attejnpt  to  escape  nor 
adopt  any  other  bold  measure,  some  of  his  friends 
thought  fit  to  advise  him  to  do  something,  as  if 
spontaneously,  that  should  captivate  the  good  will 
of  the  Assembly  and  people,  and  place  himself, 
as  it  was  called,  **  at  the  head  of  the  leyolution." 
The  advice  was  condemned  by  others  of  the  king's 
priyate  counsellors  as  inept  or  perfidious.     Gou- 
yemeur  Morris  addressed  a  note  to  the  queen,  to 
oppose  the  idea;  to  submit  that  the  king  had 
already  gathered  fruits  but  too  bitter  from  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  Assembly,  and  that  all  that  he 
had  now  to  do  was  to  remain  quiet,  and  let  things 
take  their  course ;  that  disasters  were  thickening ; 
that  confiision  would  follow;  and  that  ere  long 
the  people,  disgusted  with  the  novelties  that  were 
working  so  much  to  their  injury,  might  be  dis- 
posed to  return  to  the  king,  to  offer  him  the  spoils 
which  they  had  wrested  from  him ;  that  then  it 
would  depend   on  the  king  alone  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  France — and  then  a    constitution, 
securing  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  adapted 
to  its  condition,  might  be  framed.     The  great 
poinc  with  Morris  was,   that  nothing  should  be 
done  by  the  court  at  present.^    But  the  opposite 
advice  was  adopted  at  court,  nor  can  we  think  what 
was  done  of  much  consequence,  or  that  it  made 
matters  worse,  except  as  tending  to  lower  the 
character  of  the  king  afterwards,  and  to  giye  the 
people  the  opportunity  of  accusing  him  of  insin- 
cerity, perfidy,  and  perjury.     The  step  was  taken 
under  the  impressions  of  alarm  and  fear,  and  the 
anxious  trial  of  the  Marquis  de  Favras,  when  all 
Paris  were  accusing  the  queen  of  complicity  in 
that  plot.  To  make  the  measure  the  more  striking, 
the  Assembly  were  to  be  taken  by  surprise.     Chi 
the  4th  of  February,  while  the  deputies  were  de- 
bating, the  door-keepers  cried  of  a  sudden,  *•  Here 

*  Ann.  Begbt. 
^  t  This  weU-mrant  note  wu  seereUy  dellTered  to  the  qiieen  by 
U.  Vioq  d'AUr,  her  physidaD.  ^  ' 


is  the  king,  the  king !"  and  immediately  after- 
wards Louis  entered  the  hall,  the  deputies  rising 
and  receiving  him  with  some  applause.  A  yast 
number  of  strangers  followed  the  kiog,  and,*  not 
finding  room  enough  in  the  galleries,  they  spread 
themselves  through  the  body  of  the  house,  and 
mixed  witl)  the  deputies,  even  as  Maillard's  mob 
had  done  at  Versulles.  There  was,  however,  a 
respectful  silence  when  the  king,  followed  by 
Necker,  and  by  no  one  else,  stood  up  near  the  pre- 
sident's chair  to  speak.  He  spoke  standing,  the 
deputies  being  now  all  seated.  Louis  began  with 
representing  the  terrible  disorders  to  which  France 
was  a  prey,  and  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  calm 
those  troubles  and  proyide  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  people.  He  then  recapitulated  the  works  and 
acts  of  the  Assembly,  declaring  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  good  things  by  means  of 
the  provincial  assemblies,  before  they  met ;  that 
he  had  always  been  desirous  of  reforms,  &c.  He 
added,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  especially  his  duty  to 
unite  himself  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  at  a  moment  like  this, 
when  they  were  finishing  a  constitution,-  and 
submitting  to  his  approbation  decrees  destined  to 
giye  a  new  organization  to  the  kingdom.  He  then 
declared  that  he  approved  of  the  principles  of  this 
new  organization ;  and  that  he  would  favour  the 
new  constitution,  when  it  should  be  finished,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  consider  every  at- 
tempt made  against  it^»  an  offence  to  be  pursued 
with  all  the  rigoar  of  law.  At  these  words  the 
king  was  greatly  applauded.  He  reminded  the 
Assembly  and  all  classes  of  his  subjects  that  he 
had  made  many  sacrifices ;  and  he  hoped  that  all 
those  who  had  lost  anything  by  the  recent  changes 
would  imitate  his  'resignation,  and  find  a  compen- 
sation for  their  losses  in  the  gain  and  advantages 
which  this  new  constitution  promised  to  France. 
"  For  myself,"  said  Louis,  *•  I  find  a  compensa- 
tion that  suffices  roe,  a  full  and  entire  compensa- 
tion, in  the  increase  of  the  national  happiness ;  and 
it  is  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  here  ex' 
press  this  sentiment !  I  will  then  defend,  I  wiU 
then  maintain  this  constitutional  liberty !  I  will 
do  more :  in  concert  Moilh  the  queen^  who  partakes 
in  all  my  sentiments y  I  will  prepare  betimes  the 
mind  and  heart  of  my  son  for  this  new  order  of 
things  which  circumstances  haye  brought  about. 
I  will  accustom  him  from  his  earliest  years  to  be 
happy  in  seeing  the  French  people  happy,  and  to 
acknowledge  for  ever,  in  spite  of  the  language  of 
flatterers,  that  a  wise  constitution  will  preserve 
him  from  the  dangers  of  inexperience,  and  that  n 
lawfiil  liberty  will  add  a  new  yalue  to  the  senti- 
ments of  love  and  fidelity  of  which  the  nation  for 
so  many  ages  has  giyen  such  touching  proofs  to 
its  kings."  He  yentured,  however,  to  express 
his  anxiety  about  the  respect  due  to  the  ministers 
of  religion  and  the  rights  of  property ;  and  eyen  to 
recommend  to  the  Assembly  not  to  undertake  too 
many  things  [at  once,  but  to  reserye  for  a  future 
season  some  of  the  plans  and  changes — *'  a  part  of 
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the  good  Uungs  their  intelligence  suggested" — for 
a  future  and  quieter  season.  He  also  represented 
how  necessary  it  was  to  establish  the  authority  of 
thetexecutive  power,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  lasting  order  within  the  kingdom*  no  respect 
abroad,  and  no  effective  government.  After  ob- 
serving that  they  could  not  reasonably  entertain  any 
suspicion  of  his  sincerity,  the  king  added,  *'  You 
will  surely  bear  in  mind  that  without  that  executive 
authority  all  the  parts  of  your  constitutional  system 
must  remain  disjointed  and  without  any  correspond- 
ence«  In  occupying  your  minds  about  liberty, 
which  you  love,  and  which  I  also  love,  you  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  any  disorder  in  adminis- 
traticm,  by  bringing  on  a  confusion  of  powers, 
often  degenerates,  through  a  blind  violence,  into 
the  most  dangerous  of  idl  tyrannies."  He  hoped 
that  this  day,  on  which  he,  as  king,  came  down  to 
unite  himself  with  the  Assembly  and  people  in  the 
frankest  and  most  intimate  manner,  would  be  a 
memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  empire ! 
And  he  concluded^  "  It  ^ill  be  so  if  my  ardent 
wishes,  if  my  earnest  prayers  may  serve  as  a  signal 
of  peace  and  reconciliation  among  you.  Let  Uiose 
ffho  would  still  avoid  this  spirit  of  concord  sacri- 
fice to  me  all  the  remembrances  which  afflict 
them ;  I  will  pay  them  for  it  with  my  gratitude 
and  affection.  From  this  day  let  us  profess,  let 
us  all  profess— ^lid  /  will  set  you  the  example — 
but  one  opinion,  one  sole  interest,  one  only  will, 
attachment  to  the  new  constitution,  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  the  peacet  happiness,  and  prosperity  of 
France."*  The  applause  was  tremendous;  and 
as  soon  as  the  king  had  taken  his  departure,  to  be 
*■  Hitt  rtrlementaira. 
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reconducted  to  the  Tuileries  by  a  Bhooting  nnki* 
tude,  all  vowing  and  swearing  Uiat  now,  indeed,  k 
merited  his  title  of  restorer  of  French  libatj,i 
vote  of  thanks,  not  only  to  his  majesty,  but  iko  ti 
the  queen,  was  proposed  in  the  Assembly  and  ob- 
ried  by  acclamation.  Forthwith  a  deputatios  vs 
appointed  to  carry  up  the  address  ;  and  when  h 
deputation  returned  the  House  and  the  gsQeho 
were  charmed  with  the  account  of  their  bk 
gracious  reception  from  the  king,  and  also  fromtk 
queen,  who  had  met  them  with  the  little  dsupka 
in  her  hand.  Before  the  enthusiaam  grew  eori, 
somebody  from  the  tribune,  or  among  the  depuo 
on  the  benches,  suggested  that,  as  the  king  hd  w 
solemnly  promised  on  his  part  to  be  true  to  tk 
constitution,  they,  the  members  of  the  Nstimi 
Assembly,  ought,  on  their  parts,  to  swear  to  bes. 
The  proposition  was  adopted  by  acclamation  ;b^ 
there  immediately  began  a  wholesale  swearii^  tot 
constitution  which  was  not  yet  finished — a  stn^ 
oath  indeed !  The  president  swore  first — "  T^  k 
true  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king,  sad  o 
maintain  with  all  his  power  the  Gonatitatian  d^ 
creed  by  the  National  Assembly  and  acoepled  k 
the  king.''  Every  deputy  was  to  take  thii  oiA 
separately  and  distinctly;  and  there  followed  a 
loud,  quick,  running  fire  of  Je  le  jure! — I  wm 
it.  Before  the  deputies  had  done  aweariDg  tbe 
people  in  the  galleries  began  to  swear;  sadtk 
crowd  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  the  mob  Mt 
of  doors,  began  to  swear,  so  that  nothing  wsshori 
for  a  long  time  but  sonorous  Je  le  jure!  Jt  k 
jure  I  In  the  evening  mayor  Bailly  and  the  con- 
mittees  and  all  the  municipals  took  the  oath  in  tk 
Hdtel  de  Yille,  and  another  mob  took  it  in  tk 
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Place  de  Gr^?6»  but  in  a  more  ifegular  and  fbnnal 
manner  than  the  crowd  in  and  about  the  Grande 
Salle  de  Manage,  for,  on  the  suggestion  of  Danton, 
**  that  the  public  would  like  to  nartake/'  Bailly, 
with  an  escort  of  twelve  municipals,  stepped  out  to 
the  front  of  the  building,  stretched  out  his  hand, 
pronounced  the  words,  and  took  the  jures  of  the 
people,  with  a  thunder  of  rolling  drums  and  with 
shouts  that  rent  the  air.  Then  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  the  people  ''  spontaneously  formed  groups 
and  swore  one  ai)pther.'*  fivery  square,  street, 
and  alley  was  illunninated.  The  revolution  was 
surely  safe  now  I  Tbe  illumination  was  continued 
through  a  series  of  nighti  |  f^f |  not  contented  with 
the  spontaneQUi  irrPRular  awMrin^  which  took 
place  on  the  day  an4  ihe  «j|ht  ^t  the  4th  in  all 
parts  and  OQrnQFS  of  Pftrls,  tb#  districts  would 
swear  separately  ft«4  h  ft  WOW  fcfmal  manner, 
and  each  distriet,  aft^f  \%  had  dona  ffwearing,  had 
a  particular  illqn)i)lft(:ioQ  of  its  owp*  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  universities,  (ieboQ}9  of  medicine,  &c., 
paraded  the  streets  with  their  students,  who  were 
so  exuberantly  riotous  that  they  could  not  be  quiet 
even  in  taking  oaths,  but  broke  people's  windows 
and  heads,  all  out  of  love  to  the  constitution  which 
was  to  be  made,  and  which  was  to  make  every 
man  happy  and  free,  except  such  monsters  ai 
da.red  to  differ  in  opinion  with  the  patriots !  In 
imitation  of  Paris,  every  city,  every  commune  or 
municipality,  every  mob  in  the  kingdom  took 
th«  oath  ;  ^om  the  British  Channel  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean — from  the  sand-hills  of  Dun- 
kirk to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  mightier  Alps,  was 
one  prolonged,  continuous  echo  of  Je  lejurei  Je 
iejurel 

Surely  the  constitution  'must  be  safe  now. 
Alas,  no !  In  a  week  or  two  the  old  doubts  and 
suspicions  were  revived,  and,  while  the  court 
alleged,  in  private,  that  no  sign  of  confidence 
would  satisfy  the  Assembly, — that  no  friendship 
and  affection  could  restrain  the  Assembly  and  the 
people  from  carrying  the  revolution  farther, — the 
Assembly  and  people  openly  proclaimed  that  the 
queen  and  the  aristocrats  were  plotting  against  the 
revolution  and  constitution;  that  no  faith  what- 
ever could  be  put  in  the  court,  who  were  corre- 
sponding with  the  Count  d'Artois  and  other  royal 
or  noble  emigrants,  and  urging  them  to  make  haste 
with  their  levies  of  mercenaries  and  their  foreign 
armies.  A  royalist  and  religious  reaction  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  several  parts  of  the  south,  where 
the  new  philosophy  had  been  somewhat  sbw  in 
taking  root,  and  where,  in  a  good  many  districts, 
the  common  people  and  bourgeoisie  were  deter* 
mined  royalists  and  bigoted  Catholics,  prompt  to 
take  offence  at  the  least  injury  or  insult  offered  to 
their  priests  or  to  their  faith.  These  Frenchmen 
were  not  even  sufficiently  enlightened  to  regard 
otherwise  than  with  horror  the  full  toleration 
granted  to  their  countrymen  of  the  Protestant  pro- 
fession ;  and  it  was  fanaticism  that  chiefly  led  to 
riots  and  disturbances  in  Ntmes,  Montauban,  and 
two  or  three  other  towns  where  the  Hugonots  were 


rather  numerous.  It  is  necessary  to  be  impartial : 
the  French  Protestants,  who  had  embraced  in  the 
beginning  the  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  reforma- 
tion, had  carried  the  national  heat  and  intemper* 
ance  into  their  religion,  often  provoking  per8&* 
cution,  which,  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle, 
they  might  have  avoided;  and  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  they  had  been  extra- 
vagant ill  their  admiration  of  it,  and  rather  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  coupling  Catholic  priests 
with  kings  as  the  curses  of  mankind.  They 
fought  downright  battles  with  the  Catholics  in 
various  places ;  and,  this  time,  being  aided  by  the 
patriots,  the  Protestants,  in  most  instances,  ob- 
tained the  victory.  The  Catholics,  before  this,  had 
sent  addresses  to  the  National  Assembly,  lament* 
ing  that  the  monarchy  was  in  danger,  and  d^ 
manding  that,  in  the  midst  of  changes  and  re- 
forms, their  religion  should  be  declared  the 
national  faith,  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  revo- 
lution party  accused  idl  these  zealous  Catholics  of 
the  south  of  being  in  league  and  correspondence 
with  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  court  of  Turin ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  than  were  in 
communication  with  the  princes  beyond  ^e  Alps, 
though  they  required  no  such  inoentive  to  disaffec- 
tion and  insurrection.  The  national  guards  of 
other  districts,  where  the  revolution  was  more  ac- 
ceptable, suspected  some  of  the  governors  of 
towns  and  other  officers  of  plotting  with  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  the  zealous  Catholics  for  a  counter- 
revolution. In  Marseilles  these  civie  militia 
assaulted  and  took,  not  without  considerable  car- 
nage, the  castle  and  all  the  forts,  driving  out  the 
king's  officers,  and  making  the  troops  swear  to  the 
constitution  which  was  to  be  made.  At  Valence, 
on  the  Rhone,  about  midway  between  Lyons  and 
Avignon,  the  national  guards  and  the  town  mob 
rose  against  the  Vicomte  de  Voisins,  the  com- 
mandant, accusing  him,  in  the  first  place,  of 
punishing  an  artilleryman  who  was  a  good  patriot 
and  member  of  the  branch  Jacobin  club,  aiid 
next,  of  a  horrible  design  to  put  the  citadel  in  a 
state  of  defence  and  turn  its  guns  upon  the  town, 
in  order  to  favour  the  advance  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Piedmontese 
and  Savoyards.  The  vicomte  might  have  defended 
himself  in  the  castle ;  but  the  municipality  of  Va- 
lence invited  him  to  meet  them  in  the  church  of 
St.  Jean,  in  order  to  justify  himself  and  tranquillize 
the  people ;  and  he  went  to  the  church,  as  if  fear- 
ing no  mischief.  But  on  his  way  back,  almost  on 
the  threshold  of  the  church,  in  spite  of  the  escort 
of  four  officers  of  the  municipality,  he  was  as- 
saulted, shot,  stabbed  by  two  knives,  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  in  triumph  by  the  people. 
Other  excesses  followed  closely  upon  this  assassin- 
ation :  the  hot  men  of  the  south — les  homma  du 
midi — were  let  loose  upon  one  another,  with  all 
their  passions,  old  antipathies,  and  grudges,  like  a 
set  of  rabid  wolves,  excess  provoking  excess,  mur- 
der a  retaliation  in  murder.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  Mirabeau'a  brother,  the  barrel-bellied 
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royalist  and  vicomte,  mounted  the  tribune  and 
announced  to  the  Assembly  that  the  civil  war  had 
begun,  that  the  whole  south  was  getting  into 
flames  !**  It  was  in  the  gay  and  pleasant  valley 
of  the  Rhone  that  a  beginning  was  made  to  those 
federations  which  so  materially  forwarded  the 
plans  of  the  Jacobin  club.  People  there  thought 
themselves  nearest  to  danger,  and  federated  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  foreign  inva« 
sion,  and  the  rising  of  the  fimatic  Catholics  and 
royalists  who  were  scattered  over  Dauphiny,  Pro- 
vence, I^anguedoc,  in  the  Venaisin,  and  more  par- 
ticularly about  Avignon,  and  whose  numbers  were 
exaggerated  by  fear  and  suspicion.  The  idea  had 
been  suggested  in  various  places  in  the  south, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1*789,  but  the  first 
place  that  actually  federated  was  the  little  town  of 
Etoile,  on  the  Rhone,  where,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  November,  the  municipality,  the  national 
guards,  and  people  of  the  town  and  surround- 
ing country  bound  themselves  by  oath,  sworn  in 
public  to  the  accompaniment  of  drums,  fifes,  and 
trumpets,  and  feux  de  joie,  to  stand  by  one  another 
in  whatever  storm  might  happen.  The  people  of 
the  larger  neighbouring  town  of  Monti^limart  took 
the  cue,  and,  besides  making  a  federation  of  their 
own,  aflSliated  or  federated  themselves  with  the 
brave  men  of  Etoile,  swearing,  "  in  the  face  of 
God  and  their  country,"  to  be  true  to  (me  another, 
to  liberty,  and  to  the  National  Assembly,  even 
unto  death.  When  these  associations,  entered 
into  by  armed  men,  and  by  numerous  towns  in 
rapid  succession — ^for  the  train,  when  once  laid, 
ignited  and  ran  along  the  land  like  gunpowder— 
£e  National  Assembly,  instead  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  inevitable  result,  were  transported 
with  joy  at  these  spiritedly  patriotic  demonstrations, 
and  they  encoun^^ed  the  federates  to  go  on  with 
their  work.  Lafayette  gave  the  federations  the 
sanction  of  his  great  name,  and  recommended  the 
associations  to  the  people  of  Auvergne  and  Bre- 
tagne.  They  spread  more  rapidly  than  ever  after 
the  universal  oaUi  taken  to  the  unfinished  consti- 
tution recommended  by  the  example  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  the  famous  4th  of  February : 
towns  federated  with  towns,  districts  with  dis- 
tricts, whole  provinces  or  departments  with  de- 
partments— for  provinces  were  no  more,  new- 
modelled  France  oeing  mathematically  divided  into 
depariement — and  all  taking  the  same  oath  to 
stand  by  one  another,  by  the  Assembly,  and  by  all 
the  laws  it  had  made,  or  might  hereafter  make  I 

The  discussions  in  the  Assembly  continued  to 
be  storms  and  hurricanes  whenever  any  opposition 
was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  feeble,  trembling 

•  Gabriel  Honor6.  Um  gmt  onlor.  mid  of  hb  brother  Uie  ▼!• 
eooite*  "  Tbo  feUow  might  mm  ibr  a  ■ouuiidcvl  and  a  wit  in  any 
Ihnily  but  oon  I"  The  nt  Ttoonte.  who  rmllT  had  wit,  aaed  to  my, 
when  fenrowOied  ftyr  being  eo  fkeqoently  drank,  even  iu  the  Aamn- 
biy,  **  My  Mends.  thU  m  the  only  vice  my  brother  left  for  me.** 
One  evening  as  he  was  going  into  the  falece  to  pay  hit  eoart  to  the 
king*s  old  annts.  the  asher  of  the  apartments  mistooli  him  in  the 
duA  for  Monsieur  the  king's  broUier  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.). 
who  was  equally  ftU  and  heaTv  in  his  walk,  and,  throwinf  open  the 
door,  annoiinced  him  as  •*  Mmmtm  J^in  4m  JW.**  •*  It  ■  only 
MoMteur  brother  of  King  Miiabeau,*'  said  the  %ieomte.  rolling  into 
the  room,  and  setting  all  the  drde  laughing.~i>ssiont« 


minority.  Only  Abb^  Mauiy  aeema  to  have  pR- 
served  his  boldness,  archness,  and  address.  Tewvdi 
the  end  of  March  they  took  into  considerBtson  the 
very  important  question  of  how  and  when  tkev 
own  powers  were  to  cease;  for,  when  they 
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States  General,  no  common  fixed  term  had  bees 
settled,  or  rule  taken  to  regulate  and  tenninale 
their  sitting ;  and,  as  for  the  royal  prerogative  sf 
prorogation  or  dissolution,  they  had  not,  Ibr  the 
present,  agreed  to  submit  to  it.    In  fact,  they  beUL 
that  they  were  a  amventiony  and  that,  aa  auim,  the 
king  had  no  ri{j^t  to  dissolve  them.     Some  of  the 
caMer$y  or  written  powers  which  deputiea  to  the 
States  General  had  received  from  their   ocmsti- 
tuenta,  did,  indeed,  bind  them  not  to  ait  knger 
than  a  year,  and  eleven  months  of  that  time  hid 
already  elapsed :  but  these  were  only  exceptioni, 
and,  besides,  all  the  cahier$  had  been  ammUed  by 
their  own  votes  soon  after  they  had  declared  them- 
selves to  be  a  National  Assembly ;  and  they  bad, 
moreover,  bound  themselves  by  their  oatha  in  the 
Tennis  Court  at  Versailles,  not  to  separate  until 
they  had  Jinished  the  constitution.     Some  depa- 
ties,  however,  hazarded  a  hint  that,  as  the  oonstini- 
tion  was  all  but  finiahed  and  perfected,  and  as  the 
people  of  France  were  assembling  to  elect  new 
municipalities  and  magistrates  according  to  the  new 
scheme  of  organization,  it  might  not  be  improper 
to  intimate  to  the  electors  that  they  did  not  intaid 
to  sit  for  ever,  but  wished  the  said  electors  to  select 
otho:  deputies  to  take  their  places  in  the  Assem- 
bly.    Abbti  Maury,  putting  himself  in  a  patriolic 
attitude,  urged  that  it  was  highly  necessary  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Aasemblj 
could  not  pretend  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  natioa 
without  the  nation's  consent,  or  prolong  powcn 
which  were  only  temporary  when  given.      He  de- 
manded to  know  by  what  right  the  Assembly  had 
invested  itself  with  the  attributes  of  sovereignty? 
The  distinction  they  drew  between  a  oooatitueat 
power,  which  they  pretended  to  be,  and  a  l^psk- 
tive  power,  which  their  successors  were  to  he, 
when  it  should  please  them  to  permit  their  ekctJoa 
and  give  place  to  them,  he  treated  as  an  absurd 
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and  chimerical  distinction.    He  attacked  the  term 
convention^  and  the  sense  they  gave  to  the  word. 
He  asked  when  they  had  become  a  convention  ? 
A  sovereign  convention,  he  thought,  conld  only 
exist  in  the  wreck  or  absence  of  all  government. 
If  the  Assembly  were  really  a  convention,  they 
ought  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  declare  the  throne 
▼acant!*    Mirabeau  rose  to  muzzle  this  terrible 
abb^.     **  We  are  asked,"  said  he,  "  when  the 
deputies  of  the  people  became  a  national  conven- 
tion ?     I  answer,  it  was  on  the.  day  when,  finding 
the  entrance  to  their  hall  blocked  up  by  soldiers, 
they  went  and  united  thexoselves  in  the  first  place 
they  could  find  (the  Tennis  Court)  to  swear  to 
perish  rather  than  betray  or.  abandon  the  rights  of 
the  nation.     Our  powers,  whatever  they  were  be- 
fore, changed  their  nature  on  that  day.    What- 
ever may  have  been  the  powers  we  have  exercised, 
our  efforts,  our  labours  have  legitimated  them  :  the 
adhesion  of  the  whole  nation  has  sanctified  them. 
You  all  remember  the  saying  of  that  great  man  of 
antiquity  who  had  neglected  legal  forms  to  save 
his  country.    Being  summoned  by  a  factious  tri- 
hune  to  say  whether  he  had  observed  the  laws,  he 
replied,  *  I  swear  that  I  have  saved  the  country  !* 
Gentlemen,  I  swear  that  you  have  saved  France." 
At  these  words  there  was  a  ntiiversal  enthusiasm, 
or,  what  the  French  writers  call,  '*  a  sudden  in- 
spiration;" the  discussion  was  closed,  and  they 
decreed  that  the  electoral  assemblies  met  in  the  pro- 
vinces to  choose  their  new  municipal  magistrates 
should  not  occupy  themselves  about  the  election  of 
new  deputies  to  the   National   Assembly .f      In 
other  words  the  present  deputies  declared  that  they 
would  continue  to  sit  as  long  as  they  should  think 
proper.     Thiers  is  delighted  at  their  decision. 
Mignet  says,  that,  if  Abb(5  Maury  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  bold  attempt,  in  invoking  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  the  aristocrats  must  have 
gained  a  great  advauti^e  thereby ;  but,  consider- 
ing the  lengths  to  which  the  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  revolution  had  already  been  per- 
mitted to  run,  we  can  scarcely  adopt  Mignet's 
opinion,  or,  in  fact,  believe  that  any  appeal  to  the 
people  at  this  time,  any  new  election,  or  any  other 
merely  mortal  measure,  could  have  prevented  the 
revolution  from  finishing  its  mad  course.     The 
aristocrats,  as  all  men  were  called  that  had  some 
name  and  property,  had  no  influence  left  that  could 
have  told  on  the  re-elections :  a  great  part  of  the 
real  noblesse  and  of  the  clergy  had  already  emi- 
grated, or  were  living  in  constant  alarm,  and  afraid 
to  show  themselves  in  any  scenes  where  the  people 
were  likely  to  be  excited. 

The  National  Assembly,  though  they  could 
decree  for  themselves  an  indefinite  period  of  poli- 
tical existence,  cotdd  scarcely,  even,  at  this  mo- 
ment, control  the  political  clubs.  The  Jacobins 
installed  in  the  Rue  St  Honored,  close  to  the  Salle 
de  Manage  where  the  deputies  sat,  made  thunder 
that  was  more  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  the 

*  Thien.»Hist.  Pbrlement. 
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popular  ear  than  any  they  heard— except  now  and 
then  from  their  favourite  Mirabeau — ^in  the  Na«* 
tional  Assembly,  or  Constituent  Assembly,  as  it 
was  now  more  generally  called ;  and  the  Parisians 
fluently  deserted  the  galleries  in  the  ridings 
school  to  crowd  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin  fnars.  The 
new  lay  brothers  that  occupied  the  place,  and  were 
preparing  for  a  fraternity  of  blood,  were  already 
in  the  habit  of  discussing  the  same  state  questions 
as  the  Assembly,  contriving  generally  to  be  a  day 
or  two  before  them.  As  they  went  into  bolder 
extremes,  their  debates,  votes,  and  decisions  were 
almost  always  more  highly  prized  than  those  of 
the  deputies ;  and,  whenever  there  was  any  wide 
dilBference  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Jacobin 
club,  the  people  espoused  the  views  adopted  by  the 
club,  declaring,  in  their  way,  and  very  expressive 
dialect,  that  messieurs  the  deputies  were  little 
better  than  a  set  of  scoundrels  or  noodles,  whoi, 
taking  very  incorrect  notions  of  things,  were  at- 
tempting to  slacken  the  march  of  the  revdution. 
In  their  hall  the  Jacobins'  president  had  his  fau- 
ieuU  and  his  hand-bell  to  ring  to  order,  just  like 
the  president  of  the  Assembly;  and  out  of  doors 
they  had  their  journal  which  published  regularly 
all  their  debates,  harangues,  motions,  and  pro- 
jects. It  could  not  but  happen  that  in  brief  pro- 
cess of  time  the  Assembly  should  be  overawed  by 
their  near  neighbour  the  club,  and  stand  in  greater 
dread  and  fear  of  it,  backed  by  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine  and  neariy  all  the  Paris  districts,  than 
they  had  stood  in  of  the  court  and  a  regiment  or 
two  of  soldiers  at  Versailles.  The  most  violent 
members  of  their  own  body,  with  Robespierre  at 
the  head  of  them,  were  members  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  very  constant  attendants  on  all  the 
grand  field  days  :  there  they  received  from  the  hot 
popular  breath  the  kind  of  inspiration  they  loved, 
and  there  they  harangued  with  far  greater  freedom 
and  force  than  in  the  riding^school,  for  as  yet,  in 
the  Assembly,  there  were  some  rules  and  limita- 
tions, and  a  well-educated  minority,  who  possessed 
the  manners  and  spirit  of  gentlemen,  produced 
some  check  and  embarrassment  The  name  of 
Lafayette  was  soon  pronounced  in  this  club  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  flattering  to  his  vanity,  and  was 
occasionally  coupled  with  remarks  and  comments 
well  calculated  to  excite  uneasiness ;  and  that  other 
great  man  Mayor  Bailly  fared  no  better  than  La- 
fayette.* To  check  this  terrible  influence,  Lafayette 

*  **  The  prime  oljeci  of  this  celebrated  dab,"  saya  Lafayette  him- 
■elf,  **  was  to  lessen  his— f.  e.  Lafdiyette's— inflaence  with  the  na- 
tional gusids  and  the  munidpalities  of  France,  and  to  establish,  in 
direct  opposition  to  every  civil  or  military  corps  intended  for  the  pre- 
flervation  of  legal  order,  a  eociety  of  informers  and  disorganiwrs. 
Such  was  the  principal  bearing  of  their  plan  :  it  was  manaoed  by  a 
committee  fh>m  the  Jacobin  dub  in  Paris  and  all  its  affiliated  clubs  in 
the  piovinees,  who  aU  ilnaUy  referred  to  the  Messieurs  de  Lameth. 
Among  their  Dteasures  of  detail  we  need  only  quote  the  one  termed 
by  themselves  the  Saibatf  that  is  to  say,  an  aaaociation  of  ten  men 
devoted  to  them  and  all  Jacobins,  who  received  the  order  of  the  day, 
each  man  being  bound  to  deliver  it  afterwards  to  some  one  of  the  ten 
battalions  of  the  FSris  national  guard,  so  that  all  the  battalions  and 
sections  received  at  the  same  moment  the  same  propoml  for  a 
tumult,  the  same  denunciation  against  the  oauUtuted  authorities,  the 
pestdent  of  the  d^partmsnt*  the  mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  commander- 
uchief  of  the  national  guards."— /rots  ofLafof/ttin  m  the  Memewrs 
ds  Lameth  tmd  their  frienit,  m  Memoht  aed  Corretpoiuleace  mdtlished 
by  MsJbmUy, 
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and  Baflly  tbougbt  that  nothing  better  could  be 
done  than  to  get  up  a  counter-club,  to  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  respectabilities — of  enlightened 
men,  nay  of  the  most  enlightened  men — des 
hommes  Us  plus  iclairh  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  men 
who  thought  about  politics,  and  about  things  in 
general,  as  Messieurs  Bailly  and  Lafayette  thought 
•'  Constitution  and  public  order,"  said  Lafayette, 
rather  too  late,  "  must  be  our  motto  and  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  all  good  citizens.''  About  a  hundred 
subscribers  were  found,  and  on  the  12th  of  May 
the  club  was  formed :  it  bore  at  first  the  name  of 
the  club  of  Eighty-nine,  but  it  soon  took  that  of 
the  Fetdllanisy  from  the  convent  of  the  monks  of 
that  name  (a  subdivision  of  the  order  of  St.  Ber- 
nard) in  which  it  held  its  meetings.  Soon  after 
their  establishment  they  celebrated  the  event  and 
the  anniversary  of  the  llth  of  June,  the  day  on 
which  the  States  General  had  declared  them- 
selves a  National  Assembly,  by  giving  a  grand 
dinner  at  an  hotel  or  cofl^-house  in  the  Palais 
RoyaL     One  hundred  and  ninety  members  of 


the  club  met  at  table :  among  them  were  Si^yes, 
Chapelier,  Talleyrand,  Banrel-Mirabeau,  and,  aa 
a  matter  of  course,  Bailly  and  Lafayette.  Among 
visitor!  of  distinction  that  were  invited  was  General 
Paoli  the  Corsican,  who  had  left  England  for 
France  in  the  delusive  hope  that  the  new  Frendi 
liberty,  philosophy,  philanthropy,  and  the  rest  of 
it,  would  restore  freedom  and  happiness  to  his 
native  island,  and  convert  even  the  rude  shepherds 
and  the  very  banditti  of  Corsica  into  blessed  con- 
stitutional subjects,  being  governed  or  governing 
themselves  even  as  the  English  people  among 
whom  he  had  lived  so  long.  The  dub  dined  to 
music:  a  choice  orchestra  was  stationed  in  the 
room;  the  day  was  fine — a  gay  bright  daj  of 
June — and  the  windows  were  ail  thrown  open,  so 
that  the  multitude  in  the  Palais  Royal  might  hear 
the  music  and  the  toasts.  Still  fardier  to  chant 
the  mob  or  to  conciliate  the  masters  of  them  all, 
Lafayette,  Bailly,  and  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  club  presented  themselves  from 
time  to  time  at  the  balconies  and  windows,  **  and 


Palaii  Rotal*    View  by  Letplnane. 


saluted  the  public,  who,  in  return,  applauded 
them."*  Nor  was  this  all  the  popular  part  of  the 
exhibition  or  entertainment :  those  rough  patrio- 
tesses  the  Dames  des  Halles,  who  had  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  revolution,  sent  up  a  de- 
putation, which  was  admitted  into  the  banqueting 
room  with  all  due  honours,  and  listened  to  with 
deference  and  attention.  We  have  again  to  regret 
that  the  eloquence  of  these  ladies  has  not  been  re- 
ported.   We  have  no  doubt  in  our  own  minds  that 

*  Hifkolrtt  Pulementalie  de  la  R^rolatUm  PranfidM.' 


there  must  have  been  agreat  deal  more  substance 
'^eaucovp  plus  d^^toffe^ikBJi  is  to  be  found  in 
the  patriotic  couplets  composed  for  the  occasion  of 
the  festival  by  M.  Piis,  and  which  were  sung  out 
at  a  window  to  the  patriots  and  patriotesses  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  This  song  was,  in  very  truth,  what 
it  has  been  called  by  a  man  of  wit  and  of  infinite 
humour  —  one  of  the  feeblest  songs  ever  sung.^ 
"  Indeed,"  says  a  French  compiler,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  well  of  a  political  meeting  that  could 

*  Thoaat  Carlylt,  Fkt&ch  BeTolaUmi. 
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content  to  hear  lo  pitiable  a  song.'**  This  FeuU^ 
lani  club  was  bom  dying,  and,  dioogh  it  survived 
for  some  time,  it  never  had  strength  sufficient  to 
stand  upon  its  legs  against  the  Jacobin  club— it 
never,  aAer  this  feast  in  the  Palais  Royal,  was 
anything  but  an  object  of  derision  with  the  people. 
But  at  diis  moment  the  great  Jacobin  itself,  not 
and  lava-like  as  it  was,  was  not  sufficiently  hot  and 
quick  in  its  eruption  to  satisfy  the  temperament 
of  some  of  the  revolutionists,  at  whose  head  stood 
Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins.  These  patriots 
accordingly  branched  off  into  the  club  of  Cordeliers, 
and  continued  separate  for  a  while,  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Jacobin  was  raised,  when  they 
returned  to  the  mother  bosom,  and  there  remained 
as  one  and  indivisible.  The  Cordeliers  took  their 
name  from  another  order  of  monks,  in  whose  salle 
or  hall  they  established  themselves.  Danton,  their 
real  chief,  was^  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 


Damtov.    From  a  Portmit  by  DapleMi-Bextani. 


a  poor,  friendless,  unknown  lawyer.  He  had 
brought  himself  into  nptice  by  his  harangues  in 
the  city  section  to  which  he  bdonged,  and  by  hia 
writings  in  newspapers.  He  was  a  tall,  brawny 
man,  with  a  harsh,  daring,  and  striking  counte- 

*  Hilt.  Parlement. — It  may  not  be  amta  to  give  a  specimeii  of  this 
wretched  platitude.    Here  are  ftmr  venee  of  it. 

Aim-- Dm  dettet. 
Lee  traitret  k  la  nation 
Craignent  la  ffideration ; 

C'est  ce  qui  lee  deiole : 
Mai»  aussi  depuis  ploa  d'un  an, 
La  liberty  pouraait  son  plan ; 

G'esi  ce  qui  none  coniole. 

L'instant  arriTe.  o&  pour  Jamais 
Vont  ■*ecUpser  tons  leurs  projcU ; 

Cest  ce  qui  les  deaole : 
Et  rbomme  va  pour  jamais 
Retablir  I'homme  dans  ses  drolls : 

Cest  ce  qui  nous  console. 

II  arriTa{souTent  qu'au  bois 
On  va  deux  pour  revenir  trois, 

Dit  la  ohaosoo  trivoU  i 
Trois  ordres  s'etaient  assembles, 
Un  sage  abb6  les  a  miles ; 

Cest  oe  qui  nous  console. 

Quelques-nns  regrettent  leurs  rangs, 
Leurs  croix,  leurs  litres,  leurs  rulians ; 

Cest  oe  qui  les  denole : 
Ne  brillons  plus,  il  en  est  temps. 
Que  par  les  mosurs  et  les  talens : 

Cest  ce  qui  nous  console.   ^ 


nance,  terrible  bhick  brows,  and  a  voice  like  that  of 
Stentor,  or,  perhaps,  still  more  like  that  of  the 
Marquis  de  SfCint-Huruge,  whose  louder  notes 
were  compared  to  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.     This 
voice,  this  colossal  figure,  this  daring  visage  seem 
to  have  been  Danton's  greatest  advantage;  but 
he,  nevertheless,  possessed  a  very  consider«u)le  por- 
tion of  real  eloquence,  as  also  a  greater  aptitude  for 
business  than  was  common  to  the  French  orators 
of  the  day.     He  already  ruled  the  whole  section  or 
quarter  to  which  he  belonged,  his  voice  was  all- 
jpotential  in  the  Cordelier  club,  and  it  ought  to 
have  been  easv  to  perceive  that  he  was  on  the  high 
road  to  revolutionary  promotion,  that  he  womd 
soon  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  all  France. 
Danton  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  plebeian  Mirabeau, 
rougher  and  coarser,  and  more  vulgar,  as  suited  the 
progress  of  a  drama  like  the  present,  wherein  those 
who  played  the  first  parts  in  Uie  first  act  were  not  at 
all  fitted  to  play  any  part,  except  as  mere  victims  of 
the  guillotine,  in  the  succeedmg  and  ck)sing  acts. 
Danton's  fire  and  energy  were  at  least  equal  to 
Mirabeau's  :  we  should  hesitate  in  saying  that  his 
genius  was  inferior ;  and  there  was  tlus  difference 
between  the  two  men, — ^nearly  everything  in  Danton 
was  his  own,  while  nearly  everythmg  in  Mirabeau 
belonged  to  some  other  man.    The  most  noted  of 
the  Paris  prostitutes  that  went  with  Maillard  to 
Versailles  to  bring  the  king  and  court  to  Paris,  was 
a  constant  attendant  at  the  Cordelier  club,  for  the 
debates  in  the  Jacobins  seemed  to  her  a  great  deal 
too  tame,  and  she  was  besides  much  attached  to 
Camille  Desmoulins.     Mademoiselle  ThtSroigne — 
as  she  is  still  courteously  and  complaisandy  styled 
by  French  writers — ^was  not  a  French  woman,  but 
a  native  of  Luxembourg :  she  had  received  some 
education,  was  fond  of  books,  but  evidently  mad. 
She  had  been  a  principal  actress  in  nearly  every 
(Smeute  that  had  taken  place  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1789 ;  and  to  her  seductions  the  sudden 
defection  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders  was  chiefly 
attributed.     She  not  on)y  attended,  but  she  also 
harangued  in   the    Cofodier  club.      Whenever 
Camille  Desmoulins  was  brought  into  trouble  by 
Lafayette,  Bailly,  and  their  respectabilities,  the 
voice  of  this  dark  lady  was  sure  to  be  heard. 
Camille  Desmoulins  has  left  upon  record  the  first 
speech  of  the  Luxembourg  oratress,  pronounced  in 
the  district  of  Cordeliers,  in  the  swearing  month 
of  February,  when  she  went  like  other  citizens  and 
citizenesses  to  take  eivic  oath  and  swear  to  the  con- 
stitution which  was  to  be  made.      Through  the 
eloquence  and  agency  of  Danton,  the  whole  district, 
which  was  named  in  earlv  times  after  the  monastic 
order  in  whose  hall  the  club  now  sat,  had  become 
the  holy-land  of  the  Paris  patriots,  and  an  asylum 
and  refuge  ta  all  that  feared  the  respectabilities. 
**  I  had  taken  my  own  oath,"  says  Camille,  him- 
self as  mad  as  the  Demoiselle,  **  and  was  going  to 
retire,  thanking  Grod,  if  not,  like  Doctor  Pangloss, 
for  being  in  the  best  of  possible  worlds,  at  least 
for  being  in  the  best  of  possible  districts,  when  the 
sentinel  at  the  door  called  to  the  porter  on  duty, 
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and  the  porter  on  duty  announced  to  the  president 
that  there  was  a  young  lady  that  insisted  absolutely 
on  entering  the  ha]l.  It  was  thought  she  must  be 
a  petitioner  or  supplicant ;  and  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  among  Frenchmen  and  Cordeliers  no 
opposition  was  made  to  her  entrance.  But  it  was 
not  a  supplicant,  but  one  that  came  to  deliver  her 
opinions  —  it  was  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle 
Thf^roigne,  who  came  to  demand  permission  to 
speak  and  to  make  a  motion.  There  was  but  one 
voice,  and  that  was  that  the  lady  should  be  ad- 
mitted. At  the  sight  of  her  an  enthusiasm  seized 
one  of  the  district  men,  who  exclaimed,  *  It  is 
Queen  Sheba  coming  to  see  the  Solomon  of  dis- 
tricts;' *Yes,'  rejoined  Mademoiselle  Theroigne, 
*  it  is  the  renown  of  your  wisdom  that  has  brought 
me  amongst  you.  Prove  that  you  are  Solomons, 
that  to  you  is  reserved  the  task  of  building  the 
temple,  and  hasten  to  construct  a  temple  to  the 
National  Assembly.  This  is  the  object  of  my 
motion.  Can  good  patriots  any  longer  endure  to 
see  the  executive  power  lodged  in  the  finest  palace 
in  the  universe,  while  the  legislative  power  dwells 
under  tents,  now  in  the  Menus  Plaisirs,  now  in  a 
Tennis-Court,  now  in  a  Riding-School,  like  tlie 
dove  of  Noah,  not  finding  ground  to  rest  its  feet? 
The  last  stone  of  the  last  dimgeon  of  the  Bastille 
has  been  removed :  the  ground  on  which  the  Bas- 
tille stood  is  vacant;  a  hundred  thousand  work- 
men  are  wanting  work.     Why  do  we  delay? 


Abmed  PjLSiBiAM  CiTXzKV.    FKiich  Print. 

Hasten  then  and  open  a  subscription  for  build- 
ing a  palace  for  the  National  Assembly  on  the 
site  of  the  Bastille.  AH  France  will  eagerly 
second  you :  she  only  waits  the  signal ;  give  it  her : 
invite  all  the  best  workmen,  all  the  most  celebrated 
artists;  open  a  competition  for  architects;  cut 
down  the  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon,  the  fir  trees 
of  Mount  Ida.  Ah !  if  ever  stones  ought  to  move 
of  themselves,  it  cannot  be  to  build  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  but  to  raise  the  temple  of  liberty.    It  is  to 


enrich,  to  embellish  this  edifice  that  we  must  pot 
with  our  gold  and  our  jewels :  I  will  myself  give 
the  first  example.  You  have  been  told  that  ^ 
vulgar  are  captivated  by  the  senses;  they  mmi, 
have  external  signs  to  attach  them  to  their  worship. 
Turn  away  their  eyes  from  the  pavilion  of  Fkxa, 
from,  the  colonnades  of  the  Louvre,  to  direct  thea 
upon  a  basilicon  more  beautiful  than  Saint  Peter'a 
at  Rome  or  than  Saint  Paul's  in  London.  Tbe 
veritable  temple  of  the  Eternal,  the  only  one  worthy 
of  him,  is  the  temple  wherein  has  been  pnmoonoed 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man !  French- 
men in  the  National  Assembly,  re-vindicating  the 
rights  of  man,  and  of  the  citizen !  that — that  b 
the  spectacle,  without  doubt,  upon  which  the 
Supreme  Being  looks  down  with  complacency !'  *** 
The  oration  of  the  Luxembourg  and  Palais  Rojil 
Aspasia  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  When  the 
fury  of  applause  was  somewhat  calmed  aevenl 
members  of  the  district  discussed  the  motion,  ami 
concluded  by  agreeing  that  the  basilicon  ought  ts 
be  built,  that  a  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  ti 
draw  up  a  report,  and  that  an  address  conformahlT 
should  be  sent  to  the  fifty-nine  other  districts  of 
Paris,  and  to  the  eighty-three  departments  into 
which  the  realm  was  now  divided.  The  Demai- 
selie  then  demanded  to  be  admitted  a  member  of 
that  district  assembly,  and  to  have  a  deliberatii^ 
voice — voix  ccmsultative — ^therein.  The  district 
assembly — the  very  proper  Solomons  for  a  fille  de 
joie  to  come  forth  for  to  see — determined,  after 
due  deliberation,  that  thanks  should  be  voted  U) 
that  excellent  citizeness  for  her  motion  ;  that,  since 
a  canon  of  the  council  of  M&con  had  fonnaOy 
recognised  the  fact  that  women  have  souls  and 
reason  like  men,  they  could  not  interdict  their 
making  so  good  a  use  of  it  as  the  Demoiselle  had 
just  done ;  that  it  would  always  be  free  to  Made- 
moiselle Theroigne  and  to  all  of  her  aex  to  pro- 
pose here  whatever  they  might  believe  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country ;  but  that  with  regard  to 
the  state  question — question  diktat — ^whether  die 
Demoiselle  Theroigne  should  be  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  district,  with  deliberating  voice  only, 
that  assembly  was  incompetent  to  decide.t 

Another  great  motion-maker  and  orator  in  the 
Cordelier  club  was  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  homine  de 
lettres,  from  Carcasonne,  who  had  tried  besides  the 
various  professions  of  painter,  engraver,  music- 
master,  actor,  and  had  fuled  in  them  all,  but  most 
notably  as  an  actor.     He  was  closely  connected 

*  Camille  Deimottlin»*  newspaper,  m  quoted  ia  Hlitoin  I^ite> 
nentaire. 

t  Hist.  Farlementaire.— A  committee  wms  aetiully  araointed  by 
the  Cordelier  district-men,  consisting  of  Pare  president,  i^antoa  ex< 
preeident.  Fabre  d* Eglantine  vice-president.  CamiUe  Desaioalus  aai 
Dufoumoy  de  Villiers ;  and  an  address,  with  a  fraternal  salatatio»— 
M/at  /roMme^was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  all  the  departments,  **  to 
all  the  regenerated  people  of  the  north,  south,  east,  and  wMt,  to  all 
11  equal,  a" 


Frenchmen,  now  all 


,  all  brothers,  aU  active  dtiacna."    In  ka- 


snage  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Theroij^e,  the  district  of  Cor- 
aeliers  called  upon  the  regenerated  to  contnbate  to  the  baUdb^  ay 
or  a  temple,  worthy  of  the  splendour  of  the  capital,  worthy  of  ti» 
majesty  of  the  French  people,  worthy  of  the  philosophy  of  the  a^e, 
worthy  of  liberty.  The  proclamatioo,  however,  remained  witfaett 
any  remits,  for  no  money  was  ever  subscribed.  The  revDhztion  wis 
a  mighty  builder-but  only  upon  paper ;  and  nearly  all  hor 
were  of  wax  or  of  plaster  or  Paris. 
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Tbx  Cosoelub  Club-Uou8e.    From  a  View  by  Champion; 


with  Danton  and  Robespierre,  and  was  very  active 
in  newspaper  work.  He  will  soon  re-appear 
much  greater  and  more  pre-eminent;  for  he,  like 
Danton,  was  well  fitted  for  some  of  the  after  acts  of 
the  drama.  In  this  club-world  of  Paris  there  was 
also  a  monarchic  or  royalist  club,  styled  Club  de 
MonarchieJis^  which  consisted  of  men  of  high 
name,  and  which  could  boast  splendid  apart- 
ments and  damask  sofas;  but  its  hours  were 
already  counted :  such  a  society  could  not  possibly 
be  allowed  to  exist  in  a  land  of  liberty. 

Terrified  at  the  power  of  the  Paris  districts,  the 
National  Assembly  reorganised  the  municipality, 
and  decreed  that,  instead  of  sixty  districts,  there 
should  be  forty-eight  sections,  properly  dependent 
on  the  great  municipal  body  representing  the 
whole  of  the  city,  and  sitting  in  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  It  was  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the 
sixty  district  assemblies  were  becoming  so  many 
independent  republics.  Robespierre  had  strongly 
resisted  the  change,  insisting  that  danger  to  liberty 
and  the  revolution  was  not  yet  blown  over,  and 
that  the  royalists  and  aristocrats  had  not  ceased 
from  plotting.  The  speech  he  had  delivered  was 
typical  of  Robespierre's  future  career :  "  In  this 
city,"  said  he,  "  the  sojourn  of  principles  and  of 
factions  so  opposite,  we  must  not  rely  on  ordi- 
nary resources  for  guarding  against  what  may 
threaten  liberty.  The  majority  or  generality  of 
this  city  must  preserve  their  work  and  yours. 
Reflect  where  you  are — ^in  what  a  moment! — 
Although  you  have  done  a  great  deal,  you  have 
not  yet  done  all.  I  dare  to  say  it,  you  ought  to 
be  now  as  uneasy  and  anxious  as  if  you  had  never 
begun  your  work.  Who  among  you  will  gua- 
rantee that,  without  the  active  surveillance  of  the 
districts,  more  efficacious  means  might  not  have 
been  adopted  by  your  enemies  to  retard  your  ope- 
rations ?    Let  us  not  be  seduced  by  a  calm  which 


may  prove  deceptive.  Peace  must  not  be  the 
sleep  of  carelessness.  I  will  dwell  no  longer  upon 
the  matter.     I  believe  I  may  conclude  from  the 

little  I  have  said What  do  I  say  ? 

little?  I  have  already  said  too  much  for  those 
who  desire  to  see  the  people  in  a  state  of  nothing- 
ness."* Camille  Desmoulins  supported  Robes- 
pierre in  his  journal,  for  he  had  now  a  whole 
newspaper  to  himself.  ^'AU  repvhlicans^^^  said 
Camule,  "  are  thrown  into  consternation  by  the 

suppression  of  our  sixty  districts What 

harm  have  the  districts  done  ?  Is  it  not  to  them 
that  we  owe  the  revolution?  As  for  noise  and 
confusion,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have 
been  found  more  frequently  in  the  National  As- 
sembly itself  than  in  the  sixty  districts  altogether. 
Wliat  speaks  still  louder  in  their  favour  is  the 
fact  that  their  majority  has  always  voted  for  the 
patriotic  interest.  Can  we  say  as  much  for  the 
National  Assembly,  where  the  black  ones  have 
carried  more  than  one  signal  victory?  Oh,  my 
most  dear  Cordeliers,  ferewell  then  to  our  presi- 
dent's hand-bell  and  fauteuil,  and  to  our  tribune 
re-echoing  and  filled  by  illustrious  orators !  They 
are  going  to  melt  the  sixty  districts  into  forty-eight 
sections;  they  wish  that  the  very  name  of  district 
should  perish,  that  formidable  name  which  would 
recall  to  the  Parisians  their  glory,  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille,  and  the  expedition  to  Versailles!" 
Camille  accused  Bailly  of  duplicity  and  treachery, 
and  told  him  very  plainly  that  he  must  not  hope 
to  continue  long  mayor  of  Paris.  Against  AbbtS 
Maury,  who  had  taken  a  large  share  in  the  debate, 
CamiUe  was  still  more  spitefiil.  **  It  is  known," 
said  he,  "  that  sculptors  have  taken  the  brazen 
forehead  of  Maury  to  represent  Impudence ;  and 
if  they  would  take  him  from  head  to  foot,  the  abb($ 
is  the  hieroglyph  and  emblem  of  the  seven  mortal 

•  Hilt.  PwlemaU. 
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Bins.  Thexe  was  wanting  in  the  list  of  his  per- 
fections the  quality  of  drunkenness,  but  last  Friday 
'he  was  drunker  than  Vicomte  Mirabeau."  De- 
cency forbids  our  quoting  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
In  this  fashion  did  the  pa^ots  begin  already  to 
call  themselves  openly,  and  in  spite  of  their  oaths 
to  a  constitution  which,  when  madei  was  to  recog* 
nise  royalty,  republicans.  In  the  Nationsl  As«> 
sembly  a  feeble  effort  was  now  and  then  made  to 
support  the  kingly  dignity.  In  a  debate  on  the 
great  question  whether  or  not  the  power  of  de^ 
daring  war  should  be  part  of  tin  royal  prefog«ti?t| 
Robespierre,  who  spoke  for  ih$  negsliye,  said  it 
was  incorrect  to  call  the  sovereign  ths  represeotir 
tive  of  the  nation ;  that  the  king  wag  notning  but 
the  servant  and  delegate  of  the  Qation««fe  oommif 
et  U  dSlSgue  de  la  natim — ^to  execute  what  the 
nation  willed.  He  was  called  to  order  hj  several 
members;  but,  in  explaining,  Robespierre  re* 
affirmed  that  the  king  could  only  be  considered 
as  holding  a  supreme  employment,  *'  the  sublime 
charge  of  executing  the  general  will ;"  and  that 
the  power  of  war  and  peace  ought  to  rest  in 
the  Assembly,  in  the  legislative  body,  which 
could  never  abuse  it  Like  other  orators  of  the 
same  party,  he  argued  that,  if  the  power  of  the 
sword  were  only  taken  from  kings,  and  given  to 
the  people  and  their  representatives,  wars  would 
be  at  an  end  for  evermore.  In  their  eagerness  to 
deprive  the  sovereign  of  every  shadow  of  authority 
they  forgot,  or  they  did  not  choose  to  dwell  upon, 
the  fact,  that  wars  are  not  to  be  made  without 
money,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people  had  the  sole  control  of  the  public  purse, 
no  hostilities  could  be  undertaken  or  prolonged 
without  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the 
people  through  their  representatives.  Eight  or  ten 
days  were  employed  in  discussing  this  question; 
and  many  of  the  members  who  were  far  from 
entertaining  the  same  general  views  as  Robespierre 
and  his  party  Joined  with  them  in  denouncing 
the  royal  prerogative  of  war  and  peace.  During 
the  debates  the  Kiding  School,  now  the  Hall  of  the 
Assembly,  was  constantly  surrounded  by  the  mob, 
and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  close  at  hand 
were  crowded  with  a  most  noisy  multitude.  This 
gave  great  occupation  to  Liafayette,  who  put  all  his 
national  guards  under  arms,  so  that  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  royal  palace  and  of  the  Assembly,  the 
temporary  temple  of  liberty,  was  bristling  from 
morning  till  night  with  thousands  of  bayonets. 
Mirabeau,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  debate,  ventured 
to  recommend  that  the  power  of  peace  and  war 
should  be  nicely  divided  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  the  sovereign;  that  the 
king,  or  the  executive  power,  should  be  allowed  to 
declare  war,  the  legislative  power  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  continuing  the  war  or  demanding 
peace,  as  circumstances  might  require.  He  was 
instantly  attacked  by  Bamave,  who  hated  him  and 
envied  iiis  popularity,  and  who  proclaimed  that 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  liberty  if  Mirabeau's 
proposition  was  adopted.    Bamave  was  applauded 


by  the  galleries,  and  carried  home  in  triumph  by 
the  people ;  Mirabeau  was  held  up  as  a  tiBitor, 
was  accused  of  having  basely  sold  himself  to  the 
court ;  and  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ''  Grand  Treason 
of  Count  Mirabeau,"  was  cried  through  the  Btroeta 
of  Paris  with  terrible  uproar.    According  to  Fxi^ 
rooi  one  of  the  fire-and-sword  journalists^  the 
fohoolfeUow  of  Robespierre,  and  who  was  destined 
to  eminent  repablican  honours  and  places,  and  to 
execute  a  mission  which  bathed  the  south  of 
France  in  blood,  several  persons  told  the  deputiea, 
as  they  were  entering  the  hall  on  the  following 
day,  that  tiiey  had  pistols  well  loaded  for  Mirabeau 
if  his  conduct  and  discourse  were  not  altered.* 
Those  who    pretended  to  accurate   inforniation 
named  the  precise  sum  for  which  the  count  had 
sold  himself;   it  was,  according  to  them,  just 
400,000  francs,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
minister*    More  than  a  hundred  thousand  Arguses 
had  their  eyes  upon  him.     It  was  a  critical  mo- 
ment ;  and  so  much  the  more  critical,  as  Mirabeau 
had  really  been  for  some  months  receiving  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  from  the  court,  and  had 
himself  betrayed  the  secret  by  his  luxurious  and 
most  extravagant  way  of  living.    But  orators  can 
do  great  wonders,  can  perform  miracles  among  a 
people  who  prefer  rhetoric  to  reason,  take  tbor 
passions  for  their  guides,  and  act  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment     Mirabeau  mounted  tiie  tribune, 
shook  his  long  black  mane  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  multitude  crowding  every  part  of  the 
House,  and  swore  he  would  only  descend  with 
death  or  victory.     "  I  too,"  cried  he  with  his 
sonorous  voice,  **  I  too  have  been  carried  in  tri- 
umph ;  and  yet  to-d^  they  are  crying  through  the 
streets  the  ^  Grand  Treason  of  Count  Mirabeau !' 
I  had  no  need  of  this  example  to  remind  me  that 
it  was  only  a  step  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian 
rock.''     He  then  proceeded  with  a ,  torrent  of 
words  to  show  that  nis  proposition  and  Bamave's 
amounted  to  the  same  thing;   that  the  attacks 
upon  him  proceeded  from  jealousy  and  malke, 
from  vile  cuumniators  who  had  sucked  the  milk 
of  courts  and  received  the  benefactions  of  the 
queen — ^intending  hereby  more  particularly  to  de- 
signate the  Lameths,  who  were  at  present  closely 
united  with  Bamave.     He  reproached  that  fluent 
orator  for  indulginff  in  culpable  rivalry,  when  all 
patriots  ought  to  live  together  like  brothers  in 
arms.     He  adroitly  introduced,  as  he  had  often 
done  before  at  a  pinch,  some  loud-sounding  com- 
monplaces against  tyrants  or  kings;  and  he  en^ 
chanted  the  galleries  by  talking  of  the  scaffold  and 
the  axe.    *'  You  have  no  longer  to  fear,"  said  he, 
**  that  a  rebel  king,  in  making  war  against  vour 
will,  and  thus  abdicating,  will  expose  himself  to 
the  risk  of  running  from  victory  to  the  block." 
D'£spr6m^nil,  the  ex-parlement  patriot,  who  yet 
lingered  at  his  post,  called  Mirabeau  to  order,  and 
reminded  him  that  the  person  of  the  king  had 
been  declared  inviolable:   but  the  galleries  and 

*  Freroa*!  paper,  *'  L'Ontenr  da  Peapl«,"  as  quoted  in  HieU  Pkr 
lement. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  Assembly  rapturously  ap** 
plauded  the  orator;  and  from  that  moment  his 
life  was  safe.  The  constitutional  question^  how- 
ever, was  settled  in  a  way  somewhat  difibrent  from 
what  he  had  proposed.  According  to  the  decree 
which  waa  finally  passed,  the  king  and  the  nation 
shared  between  them  the  power  of  war  and  peace ; 
the  king  was  to  dispose  of  the  armed  forces,  was 
to  notify  to  the  Assembly  any  commencement  of 
hostilities,  was  to  convoke  the  Assembly  if  it  were 
not  sitting  at  the  time,  and  propose  to  them  a 
decree  of  war  or  peace;  the  Assembly  were  to 
deliberate  on  the  king's  express  proposition,  and 
the  king  waa  to  sanction  ana  adopt  whatever  con* 
elusion  the  Assembly  came  to.  **  If,*'  wrote  the 
terrible  FrAron,  "  the  right  of  war  and  peace  had 
been  granted  solely  to  the  king,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  it !  Civil  war  would  have  broken 
out  on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday  morning,  and 
Paris  would  have  been  now  swimming  in  blood. 
At' midnight  the  tocsin  would  have  called  the 
citizens  to  arms ;  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  would 
have  been  delivered  up  to  the  flames;  the  people 
would  have  taken  under  their  protection  the  mo* 
narch  and  his  family;  but  Saint^Priest, but  Neo- 
ker^  but  Montmorin,  but  La  Luzerne— «11  the 
king's  ministers— -would  have  been  lanterned,  and 
their  heads  have  been  promenaded  upon  pikes 
through  the  capitaL  Only  figure  the  crimes  which 
such  a  night  would  have  covered  with  its  shades ! 
Massacres,  robberies,  the  sound  of  bells,  the  roar 
of  artillery,  the  rattling  of  arms,  the  glare  of 
torches,  the  horror,  the  confiision,  the  cries  of 
women  and  cliildren !  not  a  single  aristocrat  would 
have  escaped  from  the  fury  and  resentment  of  the 
people,  who  would  have  made  of  all  of  them  a 
grand  sacrifice,  a  solemn  hecatomb  to  the  consti* 
tution !"  This  infernal  screech-K)wl,  who  put  forth 
these  comments  two,  or  at  most  three,  days  after 
the  excitement  and  the  decisive  vote,  would  not 
yet  forgive  Mirabeau.  '*  We  advise  the  count,*' 
said  he,  **  to  march  straight  in  the  paths  of  pa- 
triotism. If  on  Saturday  last  he  had  not  retraced 
some  of  his  steps,  all  his  eloquence  would  not 

have  saved  him  from  a  cruel  &te  « •  • 

He  had  good  reason  to  sav  that  there  was  only  a 
step  from  triumph  to  death.  O  Mirabeau !  Mi* 
rabeau !  less  talent  and  more  virtue,  or  beware  of 
the  lantemc— ^ar«  la  lanieme  /"  •  Such  were  the 
oracles  and  advisers  of  the  French  people;  and 
this  journalist,  FnSron,  was  intimately  connected 
with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  was,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  be 
himself  a  member  of  the  Naticmal  Convention. 
Other  journalists  were  as  bad  as  he;  and  Marat, 
who  wrote  **  L'Ami  du  Peuple,"  was,  if  possible, 
worse.  Among  them  they  kept  up  the  excitement 
for  weeks.  As  for  the  royalist  papers  and  the 
moderate  papers,  they  were  all  suppressed  for  a 
time  by  the  violence  of  the  people,  who  threatened 
to  lanteme  all  who  wrote  in  them,  or  printed, 
published,  or  sold  them.     A  bookseller  named 

•  L^OntavdaFMple. 


Oattey  was  surrounded  in  his  house,  and  only 
escaped  destruction  by  solemnly  engaging  not  to 
publish  or  sell  any  more  royalist  pamphlets ;  and 
the  office  of  the  "  Gazette  de  Paris  "  was  broken 
open,  and  type  and  everything  in  it  destroyed. 
Several  houses  occupied  by  aristocrats,  or  sua* 
pected  of  giving  shelter  to  disaffected  priests,  were 
broken  open  or  besieged.  AbbiS  Maury  and  Barrel* 
Mirabeau  had  more  than  one  narrow  escape  for 
their  lives.  Lafayette  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and 
so  had  his  white  charger,  for  he  was  constantly 
galloping  hither  and  thiSier  to  put  down  t^meutes, 
and  prevent  the  mob  from  decorating  the  lanteme 
with  daily  victims.  The  peo{>le  had  taken  it  into 
their  head  that  the  officers  of  justice  were  very  lax 
in  their  duties,  and  that  the  Chlttelet  court  was  in 
the  habit  of  releasing  prisoners  that  ought  to  be 
hanged,  in  order  to  clear  the  crowded  gaols  and 
save  trouble.  On  one  occasion  the  mob  seized 
three  fellows  that  had  stolen  some  silver  forks 
and  spoons  in  a  cabaret  or  pot-house,  and  carried 


A  Mob  Citiskh  or  Pabii.    Freneh  Print. 

them  to  the  MarchtS  Neuf  or  New  Market  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  to  try  them  and  deal  with 
them  in  their  own  way.  This  Paris  rabble  had 
learned,  from  their  frequent  attendance  in  the  ffal- 
leries  of  the  AssemblV)  in  the  Jacobins,  and  otner 
clubs,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  deliberative 
assemblies ;  and  they  made  on  all  occasions  some 
sickening  parody  of  what  was  but  monkey-work 
in  the  original.  They  deliberated  in  the  market- 
place, and  put  the  fate  of  the  three  thieves  to  the 
vote.  Some  thought  that  it  would  be  over  rigorous 
to  hang  them  for  an  offence  which  the  laws  of  the 
country  only  visited  with  the  punishment  of  the 
galleys.  The  observation  made  some  impression 
on  the  multitude ;  but  a  little  lawyer  of  the  Fau- 
bourg begged  to  observe  that,  thouffh  the  law  only 
punished  such  offences  with  the  galleys  for  the  first 
time,  it  decreed  pain  of  death  for  the  second  time ; 
that  these  three  rogues  had  probably  been  guilty 
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of  the  like  theft  before  now;  that  nothing  was 
heard  talked  of  in  Paris  but  robberies,  continual 
robberies ;  that  property  was  no  longer  in  secu- 
rity; that  the  tribunals  no  longer  pursued  even 
murderers  and  assassins ;  that  the  Dutcher  tluit 
killed  a  man  in  his  wife's  bed-room  had  not  yet 
been  either  condemned  or  acquitted ;  that  the 
Swiss  soldier  who  had  killed  one  man  and  wounded 
two  others  in  a  brothel  had  not  been  judged  yet ; 
that  the  Prince  Laihbesc,  who  had  chained  the 
people  on  the  Sunday  before  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille,  had  not  yet  l^en  hanged,  although  for 
the  last  six  months  the  Ch&telet  Court  had  been 
incessantly  promising  to  hang  him  within  a  week ; 
and,  finally,  that,  though  it  grieved  him  in  the 
spirit,  he  round  himself  forced  by  the  prevarica- 
tions of  the  Chltelet  to  recommend  the  lanteme 
in  the  present  case.  This  harangue  settled  the 
matter,  and  the  fate  of  the  three  thieves.  Two  of 
them  were  instantly  hauled  up  to  a  lamp-iron  in 
the  Marches  Neuf,  and  the  third,  "  being  very  dif- 
ficult to  hang,''  had  his  brains  knocked  out.  The 
thing  could  not  have  been  done  more  expeditiously 
in  old  Constantinople.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
trio  had  been  taken,  judged,  and  executed,  without 
confession.*  These  summary  executions  were  re- 
gretted by  the  moderate  and  enlightened  directors 
of  public  opinion,  chiefly  because  the  victims  were 
not  priests  and  aristocrats.  "  It  was  afflicting," 
says  the  gentle  Camille,  **  to  see  the  use  of  the 
lanteme  becoming  too  common,  and  serving  for 
the  chastisement  of  thefcs  and  petty  offences,  in- 
stead of  being  reserved,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  the 
crime  of  treason  against  the  nation,  and  in  cases 
wherein  the  people  have  recouree  to  their  own 

martial  law The  mischief  of  it  is,  the 

people  are  familiarizing  themselves   with   these 

sports Twenty-four  hours  after  the  death 

of  the  three  robbers,  another  thief  was  taken  in 
flagrante  ddidu^  and  hanged  on  the  spot.  He 
was  dangling  from  a  lanteme,  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  when  a  cry  was  set  up,  *  Here  is  LAfay- 
ette!  Lafayette  is  coming!'  In  an  instant  the 
hangmen  let  go  their  rope,  and  let  the  rogue  fall 
on  Uie  pavement  Some  people  picked  him  up. 
He  was  not  quite  dead,  but  he  was  not  worth  much 
more  than  a  corpse.  M.  de  Lafayette,  whom  I 
wish  I  could  praise  more  frequently,  certainly 
showed  a  good  deal  of  firmness  on  this  occasion  : 
he  ran  almost  alone  up  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  had  the  courage  to  expose  his  own  life  for 
that  of  a  thief.  He  arrived  at  the  moment  when 
some  fellows  were  knocking  the  thief  on  the  head ; 
he  seized  with  his  own  hand  the  fellow  that  struck 
the  last  blow,  and  carried  him  himself  to  the  Ch&- 
telet  prison.  After  getting  his  captive  locked  up, 
he  returned  into  the  midst  of  the  mob,  and  preached 
to  them.  '  That  robber,'  said  he,  *  would  have 
been  condemned  by  the  law  to  be  branded,  to 
stand  in  the  pillory,  to  go  to  the  galleys,  or  perhaps 

he  might  have  been  hanged You  are 

assassins !'  The  people  Ustened  very  quietly,  then 

*  CamiUe  DenaoQltiu'  newspaper,  u  quoted  ia  Hist.  Porlement. 


shouted  Vive  Lafayette !  and  separated,  saying  ts 
one  another,  *  Parbleu,  the  commandant  is  right.'  ^ 
Mayor  Bailly  represented  all  these  things  to  tk 
National  Assembly,  explaining  how  great  was  tic 
trouble  it  cost  him  and  Lafayette  to  prevent  dxK 
lanternings.     Several  honourable  deputies  thoogk 
that  the  operations  of  the  people  were  very  natinL 
seeing  that  the  coiu'ts  of  justice  would  neither  tij 
nor  hang,  and  that  a  number  of  villains  guilty  k 
high  treason  against  the  nation,  or  of  other  cape^ 
offences,  were  not  only  liberated^  bat  sent  out  d 
prison  with  money  in  their  pockets — ^with  movr 
given  them  to  make  mischief  and    disturb  ik 
peaceful  patriots.      Bailly  himself   said  he  fail 
heard  say  that  money  had  been  given  to  enlai^ 
prisoners  in  this  way.     A  M.  de  Vilas  was  quire 
sure,  not  only  that  the  brigands  were  paid,  bat  aks 
that  poor  people  were  paid  twenty  sous  a  day  to  p 
a  begging  in  the  streets,  in  order  to  make  tk 
distress  appear  greater  than  it  really  was,  and  m 
bring  discredit  and  unpopularity  upon  the  icr^ 
lution,  and  hatred  and  vengeance  upon  those  vk 
had  made  it.   Another  honourable  deputy  said  tJifi 
he  knew  that  the  committee  of  research  hadie- 
ceived  letters  from  Nice  in  the  king  of  Sardinia'i 
dominions,  and  from  Turin,  the  capital    city  of 
that  sovereign,  where  the  Count  d' Artois  and  so 
many  of  the  emigrants  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence, announcing  as  certain  that  a  great  mssj 
beggars  had  been  sent  from  those  cities  to  imui- 
date  Paris.     M.  Talon,  who,  besides  being  a  de- 
puty of  the  Assembly,  was  a  member  of  the  CM- 
telet  Court,  endeavoured  to  excuse  the  slowness  of 
its  proceedings.    Formerly,  he  said,  the  maximuis 
number  of  prisoners  for  trial  was  about  350;  fans 
now  it  exceeded  800.    The  new  forms  of  pro- 
cedure   permitted  much   less  celerity   than   ^ 
ancient  ones.     Under  the  old  system  eight  trials 
had  been  begun  and  finished  all  in  one  morning; 
but  under  the  new  system  it  was  difficult  to  get 
through  two  trials.   Since  counsel  had  been  granted 
to  prisoners,  there  were  no  more  confessions  of 
guilt  to  shorten  the  process ;  since  witnesses  hsd 
been  examined  in  public,  they  deposed  much  more 
slowly  and  with  more  circumspection  than  before. 
The  Assembly  ordered    that   Talon's    discoone 
should  be  printed ;    and  Mayor  Bailly  and  d)e 
mimicipality  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  tbe 
people  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  or  do 
any  more  lanteme  work.     Yet  this  very  procla- 
mation contained  insidious  hints   and  even  opes 
accusations  that  were  fitted  to  excite  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  still  more  terrible  deeds  of  ven- 
geance against  the  court,  the  king's  ministers,  tk 
aristocrats,  or  the  priests,  or  against  all  these  mat 
pected  classes  in  common.    It  also  took  care  to 
throw  a  friendly  veil  over  the  old  Parisian  fenxaty . 
**  Do  not  the  people  see,"  said  Bailly  and  his  nm- 
nicipals,  "  that  by  these  excesses  they  are  serving 
the  enemies  of  the  revolution,  who  cannot  fail  to 
contemplate  with  pleasure  frightful  disorders  whidi 
will^make  the  revolution  hatdiil  to  those  who  coo- 

•  Camille  Desmoalitts'  uewipapcr,  m  quoted  ia  HieL  Ftakac^ 
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found  the  licentiousness  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
-with  the  liberty  which  it  ought  to  secure  to  us  for 
ever  ?  But  no,  the  municipality  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  the  people  of  Paris,  the  real  citizens,  that 
voluntarily  commit  such  culpable  acts  of  violence. 
A  crowd  of  foreigners  and  of  vagabonds  infests  the 
capital.  They  are  paid  to  injure  us,  to  disturb 
everything.  We  are  informed  that  money  has  been 
scattered  in  the  design  of  keeping  up  a  dangerous 
fermentation ;  and,  but  for  the  continual  vigilance, 
the  sustained  efforts,  the  indefatigable  patriotism  of 
the  national  guards,  the  gold  which  has  been  pro- 
digalised  to  men  without  principle,  without  a 
country,  without  any  other  resource  than  crime, 
might  perhaps  have  overthrown  our  constitution 
-which  is  building.  These  are  facts  of  which  the 
good  people  of  Paris  ought  to  be  fully  warned. ''♦ 
We  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  reflections 
on  these  proceedings  and  on  this  precious  pro- 
clamation. To  assist  their  conclusions,  we  may 
merely  state  that  the  suspension  of  nearly  all  trade 
and  industry  continued,  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  populace  were  without  work,  and  directly  en- 
couraged in  their  excesses  by  many  of  the  journal- 
ists and  by  some  of  the  clubs. 

The  5th  and  6th  of  October  of  the  preceding 
year — ^the  days  on  which  the  mob  marched  to  Ver- 
sailles and  brought  the  king  to  Paris — ^began  in  a 
manner  the  reign  of  the  Jacobins :   it  was   no 
longer  liberty,  but  equality,  that  became  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  revolution;   and  the  inferior 
classes  of  society  began  from  that  time  to  gain,  by 
rapid  strides,  ascendancy  and  dominion  over  all.t 
As  a  necessary  and  indispensable  sacrifice  to  this 
Moloch  equality,  followed  the  annihilation  of  all 
titles  of  nobility,  of  all  names  derived  from  es- 
tates, of  all  aristocratic  prefixes  or  affixes,  of  the 
particle  de^  which  was  considered  to  establish  a 
damnable  distinction  between  man  and  man  ;  and, 
in  short,  the  abolition  and  destruction  of  hereditary 
nobility,  and  of  every  kind  of  hereditary  honour, 
now  and  for  evermore.     The  hatred  of  the  people 
to  gentlemen  had  burst  forth  in  the  very  first  days 
of  the  revolution ;  it  had  gone  on  increasing  ever 
since,*  and  that  legislative  act,  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  had  long  seemed  to  call  for  a 
practical  realization.     One  warm  evening  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  in  a  moment  of  great  ferment- 
ation, a  deputy  mounted  the  tribune  in  the  Riding- 
School,  and  proposed   abolishing  hereditary  no- 
bility, titles,  &c.     It  has  very  generally  been  said 
and  written  that  the  motion  was  made  by  a  member 
of  the  very  ancient  and  very  noble  house  of  Mont- 
morency.    According  to  the  Histoire  Parlemen- 
taire  it  was  made  by  M.  Lambel,  deputy  from  Ville- 
Franche  de  Rouergue,  and  seconded  by  M.  Charles 
de  Lameth,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  who  declared 
that  titles  were  destructive  of  that  equality  which 
formed  the  very  base  of  the  constitution  they  were 
making ;  that  titles  were  derived  from  the  feudal 

•  Hbt.  IWlementaire. 
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system,  which  the  Assembly  had  destroyed ;  that 
titles  could  not  be  allowed  to  exist  without  com- 
mitting an  absurd  anomaly;  that  hereditary  no- 
bility shocked  reason  and  wounded  true  liberty,  &c. 
Lafayette,  who  followed  Charles  de  Lameth,  said, 
"  This  motion  is  so  essentially  necessary  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  has  any  need  of  support :  I  an- 
nounce that  I  adopt  it  with  all  my  heart.*'     The 
Marquis  de  Faucault  reminded  the  Assembly  that 
a  similar  proposition  had  been  made  at  Versailles 
on  the  famous  4th  of  August,  and  that  then  the 
noblesse  were  told  the  nation  was  but  too  happy  to 
be  enabled  to  establish  and  confirm  such  recom- 
pences  to  merit.     Lafayette  rejoined  that,  hence- 
forward, it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  '*  Such  a 
man  has  served  or  saved  the  state,"  than  to  say 
**  Such  a  one  has  been  made  noble  for  serving  the 
state."     M.  Goupil  de  Prtsfeln,  a  lawyer  from 
Alen9on,  told  the  Assembly  that  he  had  been  re- 
flecting for  a  very  long  time  on  the  propriety  of 
doing  away  with  all  such  distinctions,  and  that  he 
had  got  the  project  of  a  law  all  ready  in  his  pocket, 
and,  with  their  permission,  would  read  it  to  them. 
Afler  Goupil  had  read  his  project,  Lafayette  took 
him  to  task  for  proposing  that  the  title  or  address 
of  Monseigneur  should  be  left  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood-royal.     "  How !"  exclaimed  the  French 
Scipio  Americanus,  **  In  a  free  country  there  are 
only  citizens  and  public  officers.     I  know  that 
great  names  ar^  necessary  to  the  hereditary  magis- 
trature  of  the  king.     But  why  should  we  give  the 
title  of  prince  to  members  of  his  family,  to  men 
who  are  in  my  eyes  nothing  more  than  citizens  with 
•votes."    The  Count  de  Faucigny  professed  that  he 
had   ever  been   a   steady  friend  to  liberty   and 
equality ;  but  he  thought  that  the  question  before 
them  ought  not  to  be  carried  precipitately  that 
night — ought  to  be  adjourned  at   least  till  the 
following  morning.   He  even  ventured  to  hint  that, 
when  they  had  destroyed  the  distinctions  of  no- 
bility, there  would  remain  other  distinctions  equally 
alien  to  a  perfect  equality — that  when  there  were 
no  more  dues,  marquis,  comtes,  there  would  re- 
main bankers,  stock-jobbers,  money-lenders  with 
their  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  yearly  in- 
come.    M.  de  Noailles,  who  belonged  to  the  high 
nobility,  but  who  shared  nearly  all  the  sentiments 
of  his  relative  Lafayette,  thought  that  the  Assembly 
had  already  wasted  time  enough  on  the  question ; 
thought  that  all  kinds  of  titles   were  the  frivo- 
lous children  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  ought  to  be 
annihilated.     "  Let  us,"  said  he,  "  no  longer  ac- 
knowledge any  other  distinctions  than  those  of 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  valour.     Do  we  say  Marquis 
Franklin,  Couut  Washington,  Baron  Fox  ?    No ! 
We  say  plainly  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Wash- 
ington, Charles  Fox ;  and  those  names  require  no 
titles — those  names  are  never  pronounced  but  with 
admiration."     The  Count  de  Noailles  finished  his 
speech  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to 
footmen  and  livery  servants,  "  a  class  of  citizens 
until  now  humbled  and  debased;''  and  it  was  he 
that  demanded  that  no  ix|ore  liveries  should  be 
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allowed  in  the  land.  Ablxi  Maury  made  a  daring 
Bpeech  against  these  innovations.  "  In  France,** 
said  he,  "  the  noblesse  is  constitutional :  if  there 
is  no  longer  a  nobility,  there  is  no  longer  a  mo- 
narchy. Mieht  we  not  say  to  those  who  so  furi- 
ously deman  j^  all  these  abrogations  of  rank  what 
was  once  said  to  a  proud  philosopher? — *  You 
trample  upon  pomp  and  pride,  but  with  still  more 
pride  and  pomp.*  The  question  is  suflSciently  im- 
portant to  call  for  a  deliberation  by  daylight.  I 
demand  that  it  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.*' For  this  boldness  he  was  sharply  rebuked 
by  M.  de  Montmorency.  Bamave  demanded  that 
the  question  should  be  settled  for  ever  before  the 
House  rose ;  and  Lafayette  seconded  him.  Abb<5 
Maury  demanded  to  be  heard  again;  but  there 
arose  a  terrible  tumult  in  the  hall  and  in  the  gal- 
leries ;  and  the  abb^  was  obliged  to  descend  from 
the  tribune.  After  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  had 
been  ranted  by  various  deputies,  the  bold  abb^ 
ventured  to  speak  again,  and  even  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  hearing  for  a  very  few  minutes.  "  Every 
line,  every  word  of  your  project,**  said  he,  **  proves 
the  necessity  of  an  amendment.  You  say  that  no- 
bility proceeded  out  of  feudality ;  this  is  an  extreme 
Ignorance.     Nobility  existed  two  hundred  years 

before  fiefe (here  he  was  interrupted  by 

loud  murmurs).  I  say  that  nobility  existed  in  the 
kingdom  long  before  fiefs.  Before  the  conquest  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  Franks,  an  hereditary  nobility 
eansted  among  the  Gauls.  Read  the  commentaries 
of  Cttsar.    There  you  will  see  the  names  of  the 

chief  Gauls  existing  as  a  noblesse (a  louder 

roar  from  the  galleries  interrupted  him).  I  entreat 
those  who  would  refute  me  to  hear  me !  Caesar 
says  that  he  always  beat  the  infantry  of  the  Gauls, 
.but  never  their  cavalry,  because  their  nobility  only 
served  in  their  cavalry.  There  was  an  order  of 
knights  among  the  Gauls;  if  it  had  not  existed, 
the  Romans  would  have  introduced  it,  because  the 
knights  at  Rome  were  distinguished  from  patri- 
cians and  from  plebeians (here  he  was 

interrupted  by  thousands  of  voices  demanding  that 
the  question  should  be  instantly  put  to  the  vote). 
I  say,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  destroy  with- 
out discussion  an  institution  which  is  as  ancient  as 

the  monarchy.'* Here  he  was  told  that 

he  must  not  recommence  the  discussion ;  and, 
hooted,  hissed,  cursed  by  the  galleries,  Maury  left 
the  Hall — feeling,  as  we  imagine,  his  pockets  to 
be  sure  that  his  pistols  were  there.  The  Marquis 
de  Loncdme  attempted  to  declare  that  he  must 
protest  against  these  precipitate  resolutions;  but 
his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  tumultuous  galleries. 
The  Comte  de  Montlausier  was  not  more  fortu- 
nate; nor  could  any  one  of  the  noble  deputies  that 
wished  for  delay  and  circumspection  obtain  a  pa- 
tient hearing.  No  noble  of  the  popular  party — 
and  there  remained  very  few  nobles  in  the  Assem- 
bly but  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  of  that  party — 
durst  refuse  his  support  to  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation.  And,  before  they  rose 
that  night,  the  following  irrevocable  decree  was 


passed : — **  The  National  Assembly,  considering 
that  hereditary  nobility  cannot  exist  in  a  fr^ 
state,   enact,  in   consequence,  that  the  titles   of 
duke,  marquis,  baron,  excellency,  abbc^  and  the 
like,  shall  be  abolished ;  and  that  idl  citizens  what- 
soever shall  take  in  future  their  family  and  patro- 
nymic names ;  that  no  one  shall,  in  future»  caute 
liveries  to  be  worn  by  his  servants,  or  bear  a  coat 
of  arms  or  escutcheon ;  that  the  title  of  my  lord 
(Monseigneur)  shall  never  be  given  again  to  any 
individual,"  &c.    The  Assembly  called  this  decree 
••  the  triumph  of  Reason  over  Prejudice."  They 
sent  it  up  immediately  to  the  king  for  the  poor 
form  of  the  royal  assent.     In  the  king's  council 
of  state  only  Necker,  a  plebeian,  a  republican,  a 
man  bom  and  bred   in  a  democratic  republic 
where  titles  were  unknown,  and  where  the  mag- 
nates were  bankers,  traders,  and  opulent  watch- 
makers, condemned  and  resisted  the  decree,  and 
advised  Louis  not  to  sanction  it.     But  the  king 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  sign  without  distinction 
whatsoever  decrees  the  Assembly  thought  proper 
to  send  him  :  his  present  system  was  to  make  the 
world  consider  him  in  a  state  of  captivity  and 
coercion — ^in  which  in  fact  he  was,  and  had  been 
ever  since  the  6th  of  October.    If  he  had  taken 
Necker's  advice  and  rejected  the  decree,  which 
for  a  moment  was  as  dear  to  the  people  as  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  or  as  the  apple 
of  their  eye,  could  Necker  have  guaranteed   the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  from  an  attack  like  that 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles?   If  Louis  had  said  there  must  be  such 
words  in  the  language  as  |>rince,  due,  marquis, 
would  not  the  people  have  said  so  much  the  sooner 
that  there  should  be  no  such  word  as  roi  f    Tbe 
decree,  passed  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  received 
the  royal  assent,  if  so  it  could  be  call»i,  on  the 
21st  of  June.     In  virtue  of  this  decree  Count 
Mirabeau  became  plain  M.  Riquetti,  the  Marquia 
de  Lafayette  M.  Mottit^,  the  most  noble  Mont- 
morency M.  Bouchard,  &c.     This  was  robbing 
France  of  her  history,  and  no  man,  however  demo- 
cratic, ought  to  have  consented  to  renounce  the 
name  and  the  memory  of  his  ancestors  in  this 
strange  fashion.     The  very  next  day  the  reporters 
and  the  journalists,  who  had  been  violent  advocates 
for  the  change,  began  to  speak  of  all  the  noble 
deputies  by  their  family  names— by  names  that 
were  little  known  even  to  the  French  people,  and 
altogether  novel,  cacophonous,  and  unintelligible  to 
foreign  nations.     Mirabeau,  anxious  for  his  Eu- 
ropean celebrity,  was  excessively  indignant  at  this 
decree  and  at  the  newspaper  people.   Approaching 
some  of  the  journalists  in   the  House  who  had 
called  him  Riquetti  the  elder,  instead  of  Count 
de  Mirabeau,  he  said  to  them  in  a  fury,  "  With 
your  Riquetti  you  have  puzzled  all  Europe  for 
three  days!"   This  encouraged  many  individuals 
to  resume  instantly  the  names  of  their  fathers — 
the  names  by  which  they  had  always  been  known  j 
and  the  people,  who  had  in  a  manner  to  learn  a 
new  language  to  be  enabled  to  call  men  according 
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to  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  willingly  and  almost 
of  necessity  disregarded  the  law,  calling  Mirabeau 
Mirabeau,  Lafayette  Lafayette,  and  so  on  with  all 
men  or  names  of  note.  The  titles,  however,  were 
all  dropped  except  in  the  aristocratic  societies  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  the  particle  de 
was  wholly  relieved  from  one  of  its  services. 
Necker  put  the  advice  or  memoir  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  king  into  a  brochure  or  pamphlet, 
and  boldly  published  it  in  Paris,  together  with 
various  reflections  which  were  exceedingly  un- 
palatable, but  not  unwise  or  even  ineloquent. 
Necker  now  saw  very  clearly  that  the  reign  of  the 
Jacobins  was  beginning,  and  would  be  most  de- 
spotic. Nobody,  however,  except  his  own  daughter, 
could  ever  possibly  have  attempted  to  praise  his 
foresight  in  this  particular ;  for  he  only  saw  the 
fact  when  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world,  except 
some  few  scores  of  Frenchmen  that  were  absolutely 
mad  with  vanity  and  conceit. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day  and  night  on 
which  the  Assembly  abolished  hereditary  rank  and 
titles,  and  passed  their  anathema  on  coats  of  arms 
and  livery  coats,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  of 
popular  and  mob-exciting  nonsense  of  a  similar 
tendency.     A  long  and  earnest  debate  took  place 
on  the  propriety  of  instantly  removing  four  figures 
of  men  in  chains  sculptured  on  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  intended  to  represent 
Franche  Comte  and  three  other  provinces  which 
the  grand  monarch  had  annexed  to  France,  or,  in 
the  language  of   his  flatterers,  had   conquered. 
Alexander  Lameth  thought  it  monstrous  to  leave 
these  figures  to  insult  the  brave  citizens  of  those 
provinces,  in  a  land  of  liberty  and  equality,  where 
all  Frenchmen,    of  whatsoever    province,  were 
equally  free  citizens.     **  A  free  people,"  said  he, 
'*  can  never  tolerate  such  a  spectacle  of  men  in 
chains :  these  monuments  of  pride  cannot  exist  in 
the  reign  of  equality."      Madame  Genlis's  hus- 
band, and  d'Orleans*s  friend,  M.  de  Sillery,  sug- 
gested that  the  legend  or  motto  impressed  upon 
guns  and  cannons,  Ultima  Ratio  Regum,  should 
be  effaced,  as  kings — French  constitutional  kings 
at  least— had  no  longer  the  right  to  make  war  of 
their  own  accord ;  and  as  the  artillery  belonged, 
not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  nation.   There  was  also 
a  long  discussion  about  the  rewards  and  honours 
due  to  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille ;  and  those 
most  troublesome  heroes  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  House.  Camus,  the  Jansenist,  was  principal 
orator  on  this  topic.     He  assured  the  conquerors 
that  their  great  exploit  had  eased  the  Assembly  of 
a  great  deal  of  work ;  and  thought  it  was  now 
time  for  the  Assembly  and  the  nation  to  signify 
their  gratitude  for  such  inestimable  services.     He 
read  the  project  of  a  decree,  according  to  which 
the  Assembly  was  to  promise  to  every  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  Bastille  a  complete  suit  of  uni- 
form and  a  complete  set  of  arms ;  each  sabre  to 
bear  inscribed  on  the  blade,  **  Given  by  the  Nation 
to  A.  B.,   conqueror  of  die  Bastille;"  also  an 
honourable  brevet  expressive  of  the  gratitude  of 


the  country;  also  an  honourable  brevet  to  the 
widowa  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  the  attack :  [this 
was  cheap  gratitude ;  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  these  widows,  who  must  have  been  very  few 
in  number,  would  have  preferred  a  small  pension, 
or  some  assignats,  with  which  bread  was  then  to 
be  bought,  to  a  bit  of  paper  that  would  buy 
nothing :]  also  that,  at  the  first  great  national  fes- 
tival which  was  to  be  held,  a  seat  of  honour  should 
be  reserved  to  these  heroes,  in  order  that  France 
might  contemplate  at  its  leisure  the  first   con- 
querors of  liberty ;  and  afler  mentioning  that  their 
names  were  to  be  inscribed  in  the  archives  of  the 
nation,  ihe  project  of  decree  ended  with  saying, 
that  the  National  Assembly  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  of  taking  into  consideration  the  cases  of  such 
as  might  be  entitled  to  pecuniary  gratifications. 
It  was  adopted  by  acclamation.     As  soon  as  these 
conquerors   had  retired,   a  deputation  from  the 
federation  of  the  national  guards  of  Chartres  were 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  there  demanded  per- 
mission to  deposit  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly 
the  solemn  act  by  which  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  live  and  die  faithful  to  the  nation,  law, 
and  king ;  and  as  soon  as  this  was  granted,  and 
they  had  withdrawn,  another  deputation  presented 
themselves  from  the  federated  national  guards  €fi 
Tours,  who  made  a  speech  or  speeches  about  that 
old  tyrant  Louis  XI.  and  his  iron  cages,  felicitat- 
ing themselves  on  the  indisputable  fact  that  t3rranny 
and  cruelty  had  disappeared  for  ever  from  the 
soil  of  France.  This  Tours  deputation  had  scarcdy 
left  the  bar  ere  the  president  announced,  with  a 
solemnity  of  manner  and  an  emphasis  of  voice 
befitting  the  grand  occasion,  that  there  was  now 
going  to  appear  at  the  bar  a  deputation  compose^ 
of  Knglishmen,  Prussians,  Sicilians,  Dutchmen, 
Russians,     Poles,     Germans,     Swedes,    Italians, 
Spaniards,    Braban9ons,     Liegeois,    Avignonoia, 
Swiss,  Genevese^  Indians,  Arabs,  Chaldeans,  &c 
&c.    This  was  by  far  the  most  bombastical  farce 
of  this  whole  evening  or  night  of  the  19th  of  June, 
1190.     But  before  proceeding  we  must  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  chief 
comedian,  Clootz,  who  has  already  been  slightly 
introduced  to  the  reader's  notice  as  one  of  the  innu* 
merable  correspondents  of  our  great  Burke.  Ana- 
charsis  Cbotz,  or,  as  he  was  named  by  those  who 
were  his  sponsors  at  the  christening  font,  John 
Baptist  Clootz,  was  a  baron,  a  subject  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  a  native  of  Cleves,  where  he  was 
born  in  1755.     He  was  nephew,  and  was  to  have 
been  heir,  to  that  well-known  paradoxical  writer 
Pauw,  canon  of  Xanten,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
whose  madness  and  dogmatical  turn   were  for* 
tunatdy  confined  to  literature.    The  young  John 
Baptist  was  sent  to  complete  his  studies  at  Paris  at 
a  time  when  the  new  philosophy  was  getting  into 
vogue,  and  when  many  rectors,   professors,  and 
teachers  in  the  universities  and  schools  thought 
they  were  teaching  young  Frenchmen  how  to  be 
like  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.    Clootz  beouMe 
an  incurable  classical,  lubstituting  a  strange  sort 
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royalist  and  vicomte,  mounted  the  tribune  and 
announced  to  the  Assembly  that  the  civil  war  had 
begun,  that  the  whole  south  was  getting  into 
flames  !**  It  was  in  the  gay  and  pleasant  valley 
of  the  Rhone  that  a  beginning  was  made  to  those 
federations  which  so  materially  forwarded  the 
plans  of  the  Jacobin  club.  People  there  thought 
themselves  nearest  to  danger,  and  federated  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  foreign  inva- 
sion, and  the  rising  of  the  fanatic  Catholics  and 
royalists  who  were  scattered  over  Dauphiny,  Pro- 
vence, lianguedoc,  in  the  Venaisin,  and  more  par- 
ticularly alK)ut  Avignon,  and  whose  numbers  were 
exaggerated  by  fear  and  suspicion.  The  idea  had 
been  suggested  in  various  places  in  the  south, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1*789,  but  the  first 
place  that  actually  federated  was  the  little  town  of 
Etoile,  on  the  Rhone,  where,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  November,  the  municipality,  the  nationtd 
guards,  and  people  of  the  town  and  surround- 
ing country  bound  themselves  by  oath,  sworn  in 
public  to  the  accompaniment  of  drums,  fifes,  and 
trumpets,  and  feux  de  joie,  to  stand  by  one  another 
in  whatever  storm  might  happen.  The  people  of 
the  larger  neighbouring  town  of  Mont^limart  took 
the  cue,  and,  besides  making  a  federation  of  their 
own,  aflSliated  or  federated  themselves  with  the 
brave  men  of  Etoile,  swearing,  *'  in  the  face  of 
God  and  their  country,"  to  be  true  to  one  another, 
to  liberty,  and  to  the  National  Assembly,  even 
unto  death.  When  these  associations,  entered 
into  by  armed  men,  and  by  numerous  towns  in 
rapid  succession — for  the  train,  when  once  laid, 
ignited  and  ran  along  the  land  like  gunpowder— 
the  National  Assembly,  instead  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  inevitable  result,  were  transported 
with  joy  at  these  spiritedly  patriotic  demonstrations, 
and  they  encouraged  the  federates  to  go  on  with 
their  work.  Lafayette  gave  the  federations  the 
sanction  of  his  great  name,  and  recommended  the 
associations  to  the  people  of  Auvergne  and  Bre- 
tagne.  They  spread  more  rapidly  than  ever  after 
the  universal  oath  taken  to  the  unfinished  consti- 
tution recommended  by  the  example  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  the  famous  4th  of  February  : 
towns  federated  with  towns,  districts  with  dis- 
tricts, whole  provinces  or  departments  with  de- 
partments— for  provinces  were  no  more,  new- 
modelled  France  being  mathematically  divided  into 
departemens — and  all  taking  the  same  oath  to 
stand  by  one  another,  by  the  Assembly,  and  by  all 
the  laws  it  had  made,  or  might  hereafter  make! 

The  discussions  in  the  Assembly  continued  to 
be  storms  and  hurricanes  whenever  any  opposition 
was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  feeble,  trembling 

*  Gabriel  Hoaoie,  the  great  orator,  aaid  of  hb  brother  the  Ti* 
oomte.  "  The  feUow  might  pan  for  a  lOuaDdrel  and  a  wit  ia  any 
family  but  ourt !"  The  fat  vioomte,  who  really  had  wit,  used  to  my. 
when  leproanhed  for  being  ao  firequently  drunk,  even  iu  the  Aaaem- 
bly«  "  My  friends,  this  is  the  only  vice  my  brother  left  for  me.'* 
One  erening  as  he  was  going  into  the  palace  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
Icing's  old  aunts,  the  usher  of  the  a^rtments  mistook  him  in  the 
duu  for  Monsieur  the  king's  brother  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.). 
who  was  equally  fkt  and  heavv  in  his  walk,  and,  throwing  open  the 
door,  announced  him  as  *'  M(m$ieur  Ji-ire  du  Roi.^  '*  It  is  only 
Monsieur  brother  of  King  Mirabean."  aaid  the  vicomte,  rolling  into 
the  room,  and  setting  all  the  ciicle  laughing.— Damont. 


minority.  Only  Abb^  Maury  seems  to  have  pre- 
served his  boldness,  archness,  and  address.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  they  took  into  consideration  the 
very  important  question  of  how  and  when  tiicir 
own  powers  were  to  cease ;  for,  when  they  met  as 


Abbi  Mauxt.    From  a  Portrait  by  DaplfBiBi-Bettaax. 

States  General,  no  common  fixed  term  had  been 
settled,  or  rule  taken  to  regulate  and  terminate 
their  sitting ;  and,  as  for  the  royal  prerogative  of 
prorogation  or  dissolution,  they  had  not,  for  the 
present,  agreed  to  submit  to  it.  In  fact,  they  held 
that  they  were  a  convention^  and  that,  as  such,  the 
king  had  no  ri{j^t  to  dissolve  them.  Some  of  the 
caMers^  or  written  powers  which  deputies  to  the 
States  General  had  received  from  their  consd- 
tuenta,  did,  indeed,  bind  them  not  to  sit  longer 
than  a  year,  and  eleven  months  of  that  time  had 
already  elapsed :  but  these  were  only  exceptions, 
and,  besides,  all  the  cahiers  had  been  annulled  by 
their  own  votes  soon  after  they  had  declared  them- 
selves to  be  a  National  Assembly ;  and  they  had, 
moreover,  bound  themselves  by  their  oaths  in  the 
Tennis  Court  at  Versailles,  not  to  separate  until 
they  had  finished  the  constitution.  Some  depu- 
ties, however,  hazarded  a  hint  that,  as  the  constitu- 
tion was  all  but  finished  and  perfected,  and  as  the 
people  of  France  were  assembling  to  elect  new 
municipalities  and  magistrates  according  to  the  new 
scheme  of  organization,  it  might  not  be  improper 
to  intimate  to  the  electors  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  sit  for  ever,  but  wished  the  said  electors  to  select 
other  deputies  to  take  their  places  in  the  Assem- 
bly. AbbtS  Maury,  putting  himself  in  a  patriotic 
attitude,  urged  that  it  was  highly  necessary  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Assembly 
could  not  pretend  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  nation 
without  the  nation's  consent,  or  prolong  powers 
which  were  only  temporary  when  given.  He  de- 
manded to  know  by  what  right  the  Assembly  had 
invested  itself  with  the  attributes  of  sovereignty? 
The  distinction  they  drew  between  a  constituent 
power,  which  they  pretended  to  be,  and  a  legisla- 
tive power,  which  their  successors  were  to  be, 
when  it  should  please  them  to  permit  their  election 
and  give  place  to  them,  he  treated  as  an  absurd 
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and  chimerical  distinction.  He  attacked  the  term 
convention,  and  the  sense  they  gave  to  the  word. 
He  asked  when  they  had  become  a  convention  ? 
A  sovereign  convention,  he  thought,  conld  only 
exist  in  the  wreck  or  absence  of  all  government. 
If  the  Assembly  were  really  a  convention,  they 
ought  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  declare  the  throne 
yacant!**  Mirabeau  rose  to  muzzle  this  terrible 
abb^.  "  We  are  asked,"  said  he,  "  when  the 
deputies  of  the  people  became  a  national  conven- 
tion ?  I  answer,  it  was  on  tlie  day  when,  finding 
the  entrance  to  their  hall  blocked  up  by  soldiers, 
they  went  and  imited  themselves  in  the  first  place 
they  ccmld  find  (the  Tennis  Conrt)  to  swear  to 
perish  rriiher  than  betiay  or  abandon  tfic  rights  of 
the  naiion.  Our  powers,  whatever  they  were  be- 
fore, cljiinged  their  nature  on  that  day.  What- 
ever rriJiy  have  been  the  powers  we  have  exercised, 
our  eirurtg,  out  labours  have  legitimated  them  :  the 
adhesion  uf  the  whole  nation  hai  sanctified  them. 
You  all  remcmhcr  the  aaying  of  that  great  man  of 
antiquity  who  liutl  nf^^lected  legal  forms  to  save 
his  country-  Bt^iug  sunimoiitd  by  a  fiittious  tri- 
bune to  say  whether  he  had  observed  the  laws,  he 
replied,  *  I  swear  that  I  have  saved  the  country  !* 
Gentlemen,  I  swear  that  you  have  saved  France." 
At  these  words  there  was  a  utiiversal  enthusiasm, 
or,  what  the  French  writers  call,  "  a  sudden  in- 
spiration;" the  discussion  was  closed,  and  they 
decreed  that  the  electoral  assemblies  met  in  the  pro- 
vinces to  choose  their  new  municipal  magistrates 
should  not  occupy  themselves  about  the  election  of 
new  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly.t  In 
other  words  the  present  deputies  declared  that  they 
would  continue  to  sit  as  long  as  they  should  think 
proper.  Thiers  is  delighted  at  their  decision. 
Mignet  says,  that,  if  Abb(5  Maury  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  bold  attempt,  in  invoking  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  the  aristocrats  must  have 
gained  a  great  advants^e  thereby ;  but,  consider- 
ing the  lengths  to  which  the  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  revolution  had  already  been  per- 
mitted to  run,  we  can  scarcely  adopt  Mignet's 
opinion,  or,  in  fact,  believe  that  any  appeal  to  the 
people  at  this  time,  any  new  election,  or  any  other 
merely  mortal  measure,  could  have  prevented  the 
revolution  from  finishing  its  mad  course.  The 
aristocrats,  as  all  men  were  called  that  had  some 
name  and  property,  had  no  influence  left  that  could 
have  told  on  the  re-elections :  a  great  part  of  the 
real  noblesse  and  of  the  clergy  had  already  emi- 
grated, or  were  living  in  constant  alarm,  and  afraid 
to  show  themselves  in  any  scenes  where  the  people 
were  likely  to  be  excited. 

The  National  Assembly,  though  they  could 
decree  for  themselves  an  indefinite  period  of  poli- 
tical existence,  could  scarcely,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, control  the  political  clubs.  The  Jacobins 
installed  in  the  Rue  St.  Honort^,  close  to  the  Salle 
de  Manage  where  the  deputies  sat,  made  thunder 
that  was  more  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  the 

*  Thien.»Hist  Pbrlement. 
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popular  ear  than  any  they  heard — except  now  and 
then  from  their  fevourite  Mirabeau — in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  or  Constituent  Assembly,  as  it 
was  now  more  generally  called ;  and  the  Parisians 
frequently  deserted  the  galleries  in  the  riding- 
school  to  crowd  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin  friars.  The 
new  lay  brothers  that  occupied  the  place,  and  were 
preparing  for  a  fraternity  of  blood,  were  abready 
in  the  habit  of  discussing  the  same  state  questions 
as  the  Assembly,  contriving  generally  to  be  a  day 
or  two  before  them.  As  they  went  into  bolder 
extremes,  their  debates,  votes,  and  decisions  were 
almost  always  more  highly  prized  than  those  of 
the  deputies ;  and,  whenever  there  was  any  wide 
difference  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Jacobin 
club,  the  people  espoused  the  views  adopted  by  the 
club,  declaring,  in  their  way,  and  very  expressive 
dialect,  that  messieurs  the  deputies  were  little 
better  than  a  set  of  scoundrels  or  noodles,  who, 
taking  very  incorrect  notions  of  things,  were  at- 
tempting to  slacken  the  march  of  the  revolution. 
In  their  hall  the  Jacobins'  president  had  his  fau- 
teuii  and  his  hand-bell  to  ring  to  order,  just  like 
the  president  of  the  Assembly ;  and  out  of  doors 
they  had  their  journal  which  published  regularly 
all  their  debates,  harangues,  motions,  and  pro- 
jects. It  could  not  but  happen  that  in  brief  pro- 
cess of  time  the  Assembly  should  be  overawed  by 
their  near  neighbour  the  club,  and  stand  in  greater 
dread  and  fear  of  it,  backed  by  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine  and  nearly  all  the  Paris  districts,  than 
they  had  stood  in  of  the  court  and  a  regiment  or 
two  of  soldiers  at  Versailles.  The  most  violent 
members  of  their  own  body,  with  Robespierre  at 
the  head  of  them,  were  members  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  very  constant  attendants  on  all  the 
grand  field  days :  there  they  received  from  the  hot 
popular  breath  the  kind  of  inspiration  they  loved, 
and  there  they  harangued  with  far  greater  freedom 
and  force  than  in  the  riding-school,  for  as  yet,  in 
the  Assembly,  there  were  some  rules  and  limita- 
tions, and  a  well-educated  minority,  who  possessed 
the  manners  and  spirit  of  gentlemen,  produced 
some  check  and  embarrassment.  The  name  of 
Lafayette  was  soon  pronounced  in  this  club  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  flattering  to  his  vanity,  and  was 
occasionally  coupled  with  remarks  and  comments 
well  calculated  to  excite  uneasiness ;  and  that  other 
great  man  Mayor  Bailly  fared  no  better  than  La- 
fayette.* To  check  this  terrible  influence,  Lafayette 

*  '*  The  prime  object  of  this  celebrated  club/'  saya  Lafayette  him- 
■elf,  '*  was  to  lessen  his— i.  e.  Lafayette's— influeoce  with  the  na- 
tional guaids  and  the  municipalities  of  France,  and  to  establish,  in 
direct  opposition  to  every  civil  or  military  corps  intended  for  the  pre- 
servation of  legal  order,  a  society  of  inrormers  and  disorganisers. 
Such  was  the  prindpal  bearing  of  their  plan  :  it  was  manased  by  a 
committee  from  the  Jacobfai  dab  in  Paris  uidall  its  affiliated  clubs  in 
the  pfovinees,  who  aU  finally  referred  to  tiu  Messieurs  da  Lameth. 
Among  their  measures  of  detaU  we  need  tmly  quota  the  one  termed 
by  themselves  the  Sabbat^  that  is  to  say,  an  association  of  ten  men 
devoted  to  them  and  all  Jaeobins,  who  received  the  order  of  the  day, 
each  man  being  bound  to  deliver  it  afterwards  to  some  one  of  the  ten 
battalions  of  the  Paris  national  guard,  so  that  all  the  battaUons  and 
sections  received  at  the  same  moment  the  same  proposal  for  a 
tumult,  the  same  denunciation  against  the  constituted  authorities,  the 
president  of  the  de^rtmsut,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  commander- 
uichief  of  the  national  guards."— JVots  of  Lqfiigfette  m  the  Meaiewrt 
ds  Lameth  and  their  Jrienit,  m  Memokt  and  CorretpomdeMce  mAlished 
by  hti/tamfy. 
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tivity !  What  a  magnificent  scene !  Never  did 
the  eyes  of  man  behold  anything  grander,  gayer, 
more  touching,  more  generous !  Towards  even- 
ing 60,000  individuals  are  running,  labouring, 
exciting  one  another,  and  toiling  on  with  joy. 
The  earth  moves  under  their  multitudinous  efforts. 
The  air  re-echoes  with  encouraging  shouts  and 
with  national  songp.  One  sentiment  animates  this 
vast  family  of  citizens.  Joy  is  painted  on  every 
visage ;  tears  of  tenderness  steal  from  the  eyes  of 
all  spectators.  In  these  moments  of  hilarity,  I 
have  seen,  at  one  time,  all  working  near  me,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  a  young  lady  with  her  father 
and  mother,  students,  schoolboys,  veterans,  in- 
valids. I  remarked  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of 
Luzarches,  who  had  come  seven  leagues  to  take 
part  in  the  labours ;  and  he  assured  me  that  many 
men  had  come  from  a  much  greater  distance.  I 
also  saw  two  aged  dames,  whose  dress  announced 
their  serious  religious  character,  joining  their 
hands,  raising  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaim- 
ing, '  It  is  a  miracle  of  God !  It  is  the  work  of 
Providence.*  "*  The  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  a  de- 
puty of  the  Assembly  and  a  member  of  the  fede- 
ration committee,  has  left  a  still  more  rhetorical 
account  of  this  digging  in  the  Champ  de  Mars : — 
*^  People  in  easy  circumstances,  people  in  indi- 
gence, people  well  dressed,  people  in  rags,  old 
men,  children,  comedians,  Swiss,  clerks,  shopmen, 
were  there  all  working  together,  offering  to  the 
astonished  eye  a  scene  full  of  life  and  movement. 
Ambulatory  taverns,  portable  shops  augmented  the 
charm  and  the  gaiety  of  this  vast  and  ravishing 
picture.  Songs,  cries  of  joy,  the  roll  of  drums, 
the  inspiriting  sounds  of  military  instruments  min- 
gled with  the  noise  of  pickaxes  and  spades,  rolling 
wheelbarrows,  and  the  voices  of  the  labourers.  .  . 
....  The  soul  felt  itself  overcome  by  the  weight 
of  a  delicious  intoxication  at  the  sight  of  all  that 
people  who  had  returned  to  the  sweet  sentiments 
of  primitive  fraternity.  As  soon  as  the  clock 
strikes  nine  the  mixed  multitude  separate  into 
groups;  every  citizen  joins  the  section  of  the 
city  to  which  he  belongs ;  the  foremost  bands  be- 
gin to  march  off,  and  by  degrees  they  all  return 
into  Paris,  preceded  by  lighted  torches,  drums, 
and  fifes :  from  time  to  time  they  give  vent  to  some 
sarcasms  againH  the  aristocrats;  and  they  go 
home  tinging^]  *  Ca  ira^  Ca  ira  i  *  *'f  According 
to  other  and  less  enthusiastic  accounts  these  sar- 
casm,s  were  partly  expressed  in  a  very  significant 
manner.  They  could  not,  in  all  this  jubilation,  and 
in  all  these  gay  summer-labours,  when  the  cheer- 
ful sun  and  the  bright  blue  heaven  ought  to  have 
tranquillised  their  spirit,  get  rid  of,  or  keep  out  of 
sight,  the  old  Parisian  ferocity.  There  were  things 
and  circumstances  that  recalled  the  bloody  me- 
mory of  Robert  Lecoq,  Stephen  Marcel,  and  the 
Paris  butchers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies.     Many  of   the   voluntary    labourers    in 

•  Deacrfption  det  Curiosity  de  Puis,  at  quoted  by  PuUtue, 
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the  Champ  de  Mars  marched  in  separate  banda, 
composed  exclusively  of  the  trade  or  calling  to 
which  they  appertained,  and  each  of  these    trmdes 
was   distinguished  by  its  banner  and  ita   motta 
The  bakers'  banner  bore  the  words,   ^^  The  last 
sigh  of  the  aristocrats ;"  the  printers'  banner  the 
words,  **  Printing,   first  torch  of  liberty;"  adttr 
corporations  had  other  device,  such  as,    **  Lire 
free,  or  die ;"  ^*  The  slaves  of  despotism  are  be- 
come the  darling  children  of  liberty  ;"  but  tbe 
flag  of  the  butchers  carried  the  threatening  in- 
scription, '' Tremble,  aristocrats!   Here  axe  the 
butchers."*     Lafayette  thought  it  necessary  to  psj 
a  visit  to  the  heterogeneous  labourers  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  to  dig  a  little  with  a  spade,  and  to  wheel 
a  little  way  a  barrowful  of  eartii — in  which  per- 
formance he  was  enthusiastically  applauded.    Tint 
the  suspicion  which  sharpened  the  ferocity  might 
not  sleep  in  this  high  jubilee,  uncomfortable  re- 
ports were  spread,  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  yellow-faced  priest  in  the  Barbier  de  Seville. 
It  was  at  first  whispered  or  intimated  by  shrags 
and  gestures,  that  Paris,  always  an  object  of  envy 
with  the  provincials,  might  expect  terrible  thingi 
firom  the  sudden  arrival,  and  union  within  her 
bosom,  of  all  these  provincial  national   guards. 
Then  danger  was  announced  under  more  definile 
and  positive  forms ;  and  by  degrees  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  quit  the 
capital,  and  a  still  greater  number  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  strangers  or  the  aristocrats  in 
case  of  anything  going  amiss  during  the  national 
festival.     Some  of  the  patriots  took  it  into  tlietr 
heads  that  the  catacombs,  or  subterranean  stone- 
quarriles,  extended  under  the  Military  School  and  die 
Champ  de  Mars,  which  was  close  by  that  edifice  j 
that  the  queen  and  the  aristocrats  had  been  cram- 
ming that  particular  part  of  the  excavations  widi 
gunpowder,  in  the  intention  of  blowing  up  all  the 
federation,   all   the    National  Assembly,   all  the 
patriots,  all  the  militia,  all  the  people  of  Paris,  by 
one  tremendous  mine — an  explosion  to  which  Guy 
Fawkes's  exploit,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have 
been  a  mere  popgun  affair.     The  National  As- 
sembly or  the  municipality  called  upon  the  engi- 
neer who  had  the  superintendence  of  all  the  cata- 
combs to  examine  and  report.    The  engineer  re- 
ported that  those  subterranean  stone- quarries  did 
not  extend  to  that  point,  or  even  near  to  it    fim 
this  was   not  satisfaction    enough:    he  was    or- 
dered to  examine  with  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention all  the  catacombs,  the  military  school,  tbe 
cellars,  the  drains,  and  the  aubterraneaa  water- 
course under  it.     In  the  course  of  his  troglodytic 
pursuits  many  strange  and  unsavoury  smells  saluted 
the  nose  of  the  engineer,  but  he  smelt  gunpowder 
nowhere,  and  made  his  report  in   conformity.* 
Mayor  Bailly  and  the  municipality,  who  were 
otherwise  put  to  much  travail  by  Uie  f&te  and 
matters  connected  with  it,  took  several  precaa- 
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tionary  steps,  and  issued  several  proclamations  to 
counteract  malicious  insinuations  and  remove  the 
popular  alarm.  In  one  of  their  proclamations 
they  said,  "  Let  those  who  pretend  to  be  afraid  go 
away  from  Paris  since  they  wish  it ;  let  them  Sy 
from  the  feast  of  liberty,  under  pretext  of  chi- 
merical dangers ;  but  let  the  friends  of  the  revo- 
lution remain  ;  let  them  reflect  that  such  a  day 
is  not  to  be  seen  twice."  By  the  1 1th  of  July  the 
preparations  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  were  termi- 
nated ;  and  on  the  12th  the  provincial  deputies  to 
the  federation,  having  nearly  all  arrived,  had  their 
appointments  and  ]X)wers  verified  at  a  bureau 
erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Lafayette,  who  had  been  honoured  by  acclamation 
-with  the  titles  of  president,  father,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  national  guards  of 
France,  headed  a  deputation  of  these  provincials 
to  the  National  Assembly,  and  delivered  an  ha- 
rangue to  that  body.  **  Fear  not,"  said  he,  **  that 
this  holy  enthusiasm  will  ever  carry  us  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  by  public  order.  The  standard 
of  liberty  will  never  become  the  banner  of  licence : 
we  swear  it  to  you  !"  After  this  honour  had  been 
paid  to  the  Assembly,  the  deputation  bethought 
themselves  of  the  king.  They  were  instantly  ad- 
mitted into  the  Tuileries  and  into  Jhe  presence  of 
Louis ;  and  there  Lafayette  was  delivered  of  another 
oration,  in  which  he  magnanimously  swore  for  all 
the  national  guards  of  France,  that  their  obedience 
to  his  majesty  should  know  no  bounds  but  that  of 
law,  and  their  love  to  him  no  end  but  with  their 
life.  The  king  delivered  an  answer  written  for 
him  by  his  terrified  ministers,  and  containing 
hollow  assurances  of  his  exceeding  great  joy  at 
this  general  federation,  and  at  the  sight  of  hia 
faithful  subjects  from  all  parts  of  the  realm.    He 


bade  the  deputation  tell  their  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  different  departments  of  the  king- 
dom that  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit 
he  would  accomplish  a  wish  that  he  had  formed 
to  visit  them  with  his  family.  The  National 
Assembly  had  already  taken  upon  themselves  to 
regulate  the  order  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  to  determine  rigidly  the  etiquette  to  be 
observed,  and  to  fix  the  form  of  the  oath  now  to  ^ 
be  taken  by  the  king,  although  the  constitution 
was  not  yet  finished.  M.  Target  had — on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  July — presented  the  project 
of  a  decree  in  four  articles  :  1.  That  the  king 
should  be  requested  to  take  the  command  of  the 
national  guards,  &c.,  on  the  14th,  and  name 
officers  to  execute  the  command  in  his  name  and 
under  his  orders;  2.  That  in  all  public  cere- 
monies the  president  of  the  National  Assembly 
should  be  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and 
without  any  one  between  the  king  and  him ;  and 
that  the  deputies  of  the  Assembly  should  be  placed 
immediately  at  the  right  of  the  president  and  the 
left  of  the  king ;  3.  That,  after  the  oath  had  been 
taken  by  the  deputies  of  the  national  guards  and 
other  troops  of  the  kingdom,  the  president  of  the 
National  Assembly  should  repeat  the  oath  taken  on 
the  4th  of  February ;  after  which,  each  member  of 
the  Assembly,  standing  up,  and  with  his  hand  raised, 
should  pronounce  the  words,  Je  le  jure^  or  1  swear 
it ;  4.  Tliat  the  king  should  then  swear,  and  that 
his  oath  should  be  conceived  in  these  terms  : — 
"  I,  first  citizen  and  king  of  the  French,  swear  to 
the  nation  to  employ  all  the  power  which  is  dele- 
gated to  me  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the  state, 
to  maintain  the  constitution  decreed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  accepted  bv  me,  and  to  cause 
the  laws  to  be  executed.'*    At  the  reading  of  these 
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articles,  which  pronounced  in  other  words  the 
absolute  dethronement  of  Louis  XVI.,  there  arose 
murmurs  and  half-suppressed  words  of  disgust 
and  indignation  from  various  parts  of  the  House ; 
but  no  one  had  courage  to  speak  out,  and  there 
followed  a  dead  silence.  At  length,  however,  the 
bold  Abb^  Maury  ascended  the  tribune,  declaring 
that,  however  dangerous  it  might  be  to  express 
his  opinion,  he  could  not  and  he  would  not  remain 
silent  After  observing  that  it  had  been  admitted 
that  France  was  to  remain  a  monarchy,  Maury 
continued :  "If  there  should  exist  in  France  a 
force  independent  of  the  monarch,  France  would 
no  longer  be  a  monarchy.  The  most  essential 
principle  of  a  monarchy  is,  that  the  supreme  chief 
of  the  state  should  be  the  sole  depository  of  the 
public  force.  I  have,  therefore,  been  sensibly 
afiected  at  hearing  it  proposed  to  request  the  king 
to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  and  of  the 
national  guards.  Such  a  proposition  seems  to  me 
but  little  conformable  to  the  majesty  of  the  King 
of  the  French.  Such  a  formula  seems  to  indicate 
that  we  might  propose  to  another  citizen  to  take, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  king,  the  command  nf 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men.  The  day  on  which 
that  citizen  shall  receive  from  you  that  command, 
you  will  have  established  two  kings  in  France,  as 
there  were  in  Sparta."  Here  many  men's  hearts 
named  Lafayette.  The  bold  abbe  went  on :  "  This 
political  manicheism  will  overthrow  the  monarchy. 
I  demand  then,  as  an  amendment  to  the  first  arti- 
cle, that  the  Assembly  declare  that  all  the  troops  to 
be  assembled  in  the  Champ  de  Mara  shall  have 
no  other  chief  than  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
nation,  whom  the  constitution  declares  supreme 
chief  of  the  army."  Here  applauses  rose  from 
every  side.  Maury  then  fell  upon  the  second 
article  somewhat  more  timidly,  for  he  knew  how 
sensitive  the  Assembly  were  on  the  score  of  their 
dignity,  and  of  what  they  considered  the  proper 
etiquette.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  the  president 
of  the  National  Assembly  ought  to  be  placed  at  the 
king's  right  hand  without  any  one  between  them, 
and  that  the  deputies  ought  to  be  placed  some  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  president,  and  some  at  the 
left  of  the  king,  who,  without  doubt,  cannot  have  a 
more  noble  retinue.  But  in  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy, where  it  i6  a  constitutional  principle  that 
royalty  shall  pass  from  male  to  male,  according  to 
the  order  of  primogeniture,  ought  we  not  to  pay 
a  particular  respect  to  the  princes  that  may  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown? — Ought  we  not  to  grant  a 
place  of  honour  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  that 
may  accompany  his  majesty  ?"  Here  there  was 
loud  murmuring  from  the  galleries  and  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  House.  The  abbt^  said  he  had 
explained  himself  very  badly  if  they  understood 
him  to  mean  that  any  one  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  nation.  "  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "the  distinctions  which  are  granted  in 
public  assemblies  to  those  whose  birth  unites  them 
to  the  majesty  of  the  throne  are  but  an  additional 
homage  rendered  to  the  king.  Is  it  not  known  that 


there  always  exists  between  those  blood  relmtkni 
and  the  monarch,  according  to  the  very  &iiuliv 
but  very  energetic  expression  of  Montesquiea,  dx 
thickness  of  a  kingdom?  {Pepaisseur  d'un  rof- 
aume.)     The  dauphin,  the  spouse  of  the  monaFch, 
ought  not  they  to  enjoy  the  same  honouxB  as  tk 
monarch  himself?    If  we  were  going  to  estebU 
an  hierarchy  of  poioers^  I  would  certainly  say  tbtt 
there  is  nothing,  that  there  can  be  nothiDg,  betvea 
the  king  and  the  nation.     But  our  present  bss- 
ness  is   to  honour  the  nation  and  the    king,  a 
honouring  the  king's  family;  all  that  we  hsw 
now  to  settle  is  a  mere  ceremony ;  in  which  tk 
king  is  not  to  appear  for  the  exercise  of  any  power." 
Against  the  third  article  Maury  raised  no  objec- 
tion;  but  he  thought  that  the  fourth  ought  to  be 
altered.     "  I  could  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
oath  of  the  king  of  the  French  should  not  di&r 

from  the  oath  of  all  other  Frenchmen 

There  are  oaths  which  are  peculiar  to  the  king, 
but  he  takes  them  at  his  coronation.     What  Ipio- 
pose  will  not  affect  the  signature  which  you  vifl 
exact  from  him  when  our  constttution  is  finUked. 
Can  there  be  anything  more  proper  to  maintain 
harmony  between  the  nation  and  the  king  tbsn 
the  hearing  his  majesty  pronounce,  in  the  midst 
of  the  deputies  from  all  parts  of  France,  the  same 
oath  as  all  the  individuals  that  live  under  his  em- 
pire ?     Such  is  the  oath  which,  in  my  opinion,  the 
king  ought  to  be  invited  to  take  at  the  feativid  of 
the  federation."     The  president  here  said  that 
yesterday,  when  he  waited  on  the  king  with  soqk 
decrees  for  his  sanction,  his  majesty  told  him  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  go  to  the  federation  with  his 
family  and  his  principal  officers.     In  the  debate 
which  followed  upon  Maury's  speech — for,  i£  the 
abb($  had  not  spoken,  there  would,  apparently, 
have  been  no  debate  at  all,  but  a  vote  by  acclam- 
ation— M.  Cazales,  the  brave  dragoon  officer  and 
constitutional  royalist,  attacked  with  great  vehe- 
mence what  he  denounced  as  the  absurdity  and  the 
indecency  of  prescribing  the  form  of  oath.    He  con- 
tended that  to  impose  any  oath  different  from  what 
his  own  free  will  should  suggest  would  give  to  the 
king  the  character  of  a  mere  party  chief.     The 
groans    and  murmurs  were  terrible ;   and,  while 
some  called  upon  the  president  to  call  the  orator  to 
order,  others  demanded  what  he  meant  hy  this 
phrase, "  party  chief."    "  I  say  what  pleases  mc," 
rejoined  Cazal<^s,  **  1  owe  no  explanations  to  any 
man.     I  will  repeat  what  I  said  :  any  other  oath 
will  give  to  the  king  the  character  of  a  mere  paitj 
chief."     Here  a    voice  of   thunder    exclaimed, 
**  President,  do  your  duty !     Call  him  to  order." 
Nevertheless  Cazalc^s  continued :  "  I  know  bow  to 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  when  tfaev 
are  passed ;  but,  before  they  become  laws,  I  say 
of  them  what  I  think."     And  after  some  further 
argument  he  concluded  by  moving  that  the  first 
and  the  last  of  the  proposed  articles  should  be 
rejected,  and  that  at  the  festival  of  the  federation 
a  distinguished  place  should  be  assigned  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood.    Dupont  de  Nemours  gave 
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the  aid  of  hif  doquence  to  the  same  side ;  but 
all  was  of  no  effect  The  first  article  was  left 
to  stand  as  originally  drawn  up :  the  second  was 
amended,  but  the  very  amendment  was  conceived 
in  embarrassing  and  insulting  terms — it  was  to  this 
effect :  ^'  His  majesty  shall  be  begged  to  give  his 
orders  that  the  royal  family  be  placed  properly" 
Cpour  que  lafamUle  royale  soitplacee  convenable- 
fnenty  :  the  third  article  was  aaopted  without  any 
change :  the  fourth  article,  concerning  the  king's 
swearing,  was  also  adopted  by  a  great  majority, 
and  without  any  alteration  except  the  suppression 
of  the  words  *'  first  citizen."  * 

The  soberer  part  of  the  republican  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  were  staying  at 
Paris  at  this  time  had  as  little  reverence  as  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  for  the  bastard  republic  the  French 
were  building  up,  and  they  retained  the  national 
English  shyness  and  aversion  to  making  theatrical 
figures  of  themselves;  but  there  happened  to  be 
another  set  of  Americans — a  set  who  believed  that 
George  Washington  was  an  aristocrat,  and,  in 
heart,  as  great  a  despot  as  King  George— a  set 
that  thought  that  their  own  constitution  wanted  a 
little  French  tinkering,  and  that  the  American 
Declaration  of  Rights  was  a  poor,  tame^  defective 
thing  compared  with  the  French  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man.     It  grieves  us  to  say  that  two 
bom  Britons — one  Englishman  and  one  Scot^— 
were  at  the  head  of  these  political  fanatics;  but 
the  two  were  renegades,  and  one  a  traitor  who  had 
been  covered  all  over  with  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men.   They  were  Thomas  Paine,  the  staymaker, 
the  disaffected  exciseman,  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  affairs  to  the  first  American 
Congress,  the  author  of    *  Common  Sense,'  &c. ; 
and  Paul  Jones,  whose  real  name  was  John  Paul, 
the  gardener,  the  sailor,  the  skipper,  the  privateer, 
who  had  soon  gprown  weary  of  the  Russian  service, 
OF  the  Empress  Catherine  of  him,  and  who  had 
come  to  Paris  in  the  hope  that  the  revolution  and 
a  war  with  England  would  present  a  favourable 
opening  for  one  of  his  temper  and  talents.    These 
Americans,  having  Paul  Jones  among  them,  and 
calling  themselves,  with  a  boldness  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Anacharsis  Clootz  and  his  squad  of  Turks, 
Chaldeans,  Indians,  and  Arabs,  a  deputation  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Paris, 
went  to  the  National  Assembly  to  beg  to  have  a 
place  allotted  them  at  the  festival  of  the  Fede- 
ration, and  to  be  allowed  to  express  to  the  Assem- 
bly their  feelings  of  gratitude,  joy,  and  unqualified 
admiration.     On  the  demand  of  the  president  they 
were  admitted  to  the  bar ;  and  there  their  orator 
extemporized  or  read  a  flaming  speech  in  true 
revolutionary  French.     He  called  the  Assembly 
the  fathers  of  a  great  people,  and  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.     He  told  them  that  liberty  would 
everywhere  claim  the  Rights  of  Man  with  a  voice 
that  men  could  not  smother ;  that  luxury  would 
loBe  its  rights;  that  kings,  those  gods  of  the  earth, 
would  now  become  men ;  that  religion  would  throw 
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aside  the  murderous  arms  of  intolerance  and  fa- 
naticism, and  take  up  the  sceptre  of  peace.  He 
lauded  tiie  virtues  of  the  patriot  king,  who  was 
worthy  of  changing  the  glare  of  arbitrary  power 
for  the  love  of  his  fellow-citizens.  "  Louis  XVI." 
said  he,  *^  will  be  called  in  the  language  of  France 
the  first  King  of  the  French ;  but  in  Uie  language 
of  the  universe  he  will  be  called  the  first  king  of 
men !"  It  was  precisely  this  order  of  Americans 
that  were  very  soon  to  celebrate  in  New  York  and 
other  towns  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  with  indecent  and  revolting  orgies.  At  the 
present  moment,  however,  their  orator  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  Assembly  for  his  extravagant 
panegyric.  But  presently  diere  was  a  still  more 
enthusiastic  round  of  applause  from  the  House,  and 
from  the  galleries,  who  always  acted  as  a  part  of 
the  House^  "  When  the  French,"  continued  the 
orator,  "  poured  out  their  blood  in  America  for 
the  defence  of  liberty,  we  learned  to  love  them. 
Now  that  they  are  free  themselves,  we  feel  for  them 
in  our  hearts  as  for  brothers  and  fellow-citizens. 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  that  altar  of  their  country 
where  the^  are  going  to  renew  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  their  king,  that  we 
will  swear  an  eternal  ^endship  to  the  French. 
Yes,  to  all  Frenchmen  that  are  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples you  have  consecrated.  For,  like  you,  we 
Americans  cherish  liberty ;  like  you,  we  love 
peace."  There  were  thunders  of  applause.  The 
president,  in  granting  the  permission  required, 
praised  the  Americans  as  much  as  this  bad  speci- 
men of  them  had  praised  the  French.  ^  It  was," 
said  he,  '^  in  assisting  you  to  conquer  liberty  that 
Frenchmen  learned  what  it  was  and  how  to  love  it. 
The  hands  which  broke  your  chains  were  not 
made  to  wear  chains.  More  fortunate  than  you, 
the  French  nation  owes  this  conquest  to  the  virtues 
and  patriotism  of  its  king ;  it  cost  you  torrents  of 
blood.  Courage  broke  your  chains ;  reason  has 
broken  ours.  It  was  in  your  country  that  the 
throne  of  liberty  was  first  established,  but  now  it 
reposes  on  two  worlds.  We  are  fellow -citizens, 
we  are  brothers — may  we  form  but  one  people  !" 
The  president  was  as  loudly  applauded  as  the 
American  orator  had  been.  Then  Robespierre 
demanded  permission  to  make  a  proposition.  The 
House  and  the  galleries,  probably  thinking  that 
enough  had  already  been  said  on  this  matter,  began 
to  murmur.  Robespierre,  however,  would  not  be 
stopped.  "  The  profound  impression,"  said  he, 
'*  which  the  discourse  of  the  deputies  of  America 
(here  there  were  louder  murmurs) — I  mean  the 
deputation  of  the  United  States  (fresh  murmurs)-— 

American  citizens  then "     Here  the 

orator  seemed  confused,  and  the  House  determined 
not  to  listen  to  him.  Nevertheless,  he  persevered. 
**You  have  all  heard,"  said  he,  "your  fellow- 
citizens  speak  the  language  of  liberty ;  but  never 
has  any  one  of  them  expressed  himself  with  more 
nobleness  and  energy  than  the  American  citizen 
the  Assembly  has  just  heard.  I  demand  in  the 
name  of  the  persons  who  have  been  just  heard  . . 
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•  ••*.."  Here  there  was  something  more  than 
murmuring,  and  Robespierre,  with  a  i£oe  becoming 
more  livid  than  usual,  stopped  short.  But  it  'was 
only  for  a  minute :  he  collected  his  thoughts  and 
his  energy,  and  exerted  them  in  making  a  claim 
which  it  was  eternally  necessary  to  make  in  this 
great  madhouse.  He  continued,  ^*  I  demand 
rather  from  the  persons  who  have  interrupted 
me,  not  to  give  the  lie,  by  smothering  the  voice 
of  a  member  who  wishes  to  speak  the  language  of 
liberty,  to  the  admiration  which  the  Assembly 
have  merited:  it  was  this  sentiment  which  in- 
spired me  with  the  boldness-— surely  pardonable 
in  one  of  your  members — ^to  think  that  I  might 
freely  render  a  sincere  homage."  (The  impatienee 
of  the  Assembly  manifested  itself  in  fresh  mur* 
murs.)  ^'  If  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  and 
interruptions,  of  which  you  are  witnesses,  I  persist 
in  my  resolution  of  saying  a  few  words,  it  is  from 
no  other  motive  than  to  convince  all  those  who  are 
present  at  your  deliberations  that  no  member  is 
interdicted  from  exercising  his  right  of  sufFrage, 
the  essential  character  of  liberty  in  a  deliberative 
assembly ;  and  I  was  departing  neither  from  this 
principle  nor  from  this  sentiment,  when  I  wished 
to  propose  giving  to  the  citizens  you  have  just 
heard  some  marks  of  consideration  worthy  of  them, 
worthy  of  you."  There  now  arose  so  loud  a  noise 
from  the  benches  and  from  the  galleries  that 
scarcely  a  word  of  the  remainder  of  his  speech 
could  be  heard.  The  proposition  with  which  he 
concluded  was,  that,  as  a  sign  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction, the  oration  of  the  American  orator  and 
the  president's  answer  to  it  should  be  printed. 
Abb^  Maury  ironically  suggested  that  Robes- 
pierre's rambling,  interrupted,  unintelligible  ora- 
tion should  also  receive  the  honour  of  being  put 
into  type,*  Robespierre  took  accurate  note  of 
those  who  had  been  foremost  in  disconcerting  and 
insulting  him.  On  the  13th  of  July,  the  very  day 
before  the  grand  Federation,  Robespierre  received 
some  other  humihations.  He  presented  a  petition 
from  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  attempted  to  get 
up  a  debate ;  the  Assembly  stopped  him  by  voting 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  some  of  the  newspapers 
began  to  call  him  from  that  evening  the  advocate 
of  convicted  felons,  Vavocat  des  galmens.i  These 
accidents  and  interruptions  became  very  frequent, 
but  they  did  not  slacken  Robespierre's  zeal  and 
boldness.  It  had  been  well  for  some  of  these 
journalists,  and  for  many  of  these  deputies,  never 
to  have  meddled  with  the  blear-eyed  man,  whose 
vengeance  was  terrible,  and  whose  day  was  coming 
— coming  much  faster  than  those  who  thought 
worst  of  this  revolution  could  have  imagined. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  by  decree  of  the 
Assembly,  Te  Deum  was  chanted  m  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Pame  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
provincial  federates,  some  members  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  other  public  bodies.  These  mock- 
praises  and  thanks  to  Ahnighty  God  were  preceded 
in  that  metropolitan  church  by  a  pertormance 

•  HisL  Fkrlement.  f  t'4vi  <la  Bo). 


which  was  in  the  most  detestable  taste,  and  wi^A 
could  have  been  little  else  than  a  parody  of  the 
scriptures.     This  Hierodramey  as  they  called  i^ 
was  a  piece  in  scraps  or  ceni»nij  vet  to  mmia 
^  -  All  the  words  of  it,"  says  the  incurable  Dolamey 
**  were  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  and  had  beee 
happily  chosen  and   put  together  by  M.  D^sao- 
giers.    The  subject  was  the  taking  of  the  BaatiHe. 
The  noble,  grave,  and  oriental  style  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  a  ravishing  music,  painted,  in  the  opes> 
ing,  the  sadness,  the  trouble,  confusion,  and  slans 
of  die  Parisians  in  the  two  first  days  of  the  vevo- 
lution;  and  then  the  public  joy  caused  by  the 
capture  of  that  fortress.    A  great  bell  was  one  of 
the  instruments  of  music  used,  and  its  lugubrmss 
tolling  recalled  the  sounds  of  the  tocsin  which  had 
so  often  thrown  Paris  into  fear  and  alarm."  *     At 
last  the  14th  of  July,  the  great  to-morrow,  cane. 
The  elements  seemed  determined  that,  if  this  wsa 
to  be  the  finest  day  that  France  had  ever  seen,  k 
should  be  so  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense  ;  dense 
clouds  covered  Paris  and  all  the  country  roond 
about,  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  wetting 
the  jackets  of  the  patriots  and  confederates  most  mi- 
oomfortably.     At  an  early  hour,  however,  the  na« 
tional  guards  of  the  capital,  and  the  army  depu- 
tations from  all  the  departments,  with  deputationa 
from  the  regular  army  of  the  king  and  &oni  the 
navy — for  these  two  bodies  had  been  commanded 
by  the  Assembly  to  send  deputations  to  parade  and 
swear  in  the  Champ  de  Mars — ^began  to  collect  on 
the  Boulevard  of  the  Temple,  and  to  form  an  im- 
mense line  from  the  square  of  Porte  St.  Antoine 
to  the  Porte  St.  Martin.     Each  deputation  carried 
a  distinctive  flag,  and  on  each  of  the  eighty-three 
flags  of  the  departments  was  written  the  name  of 
the  department,  and  these  words  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  oak :  ^*  National  Confederation  at  Paris, 
the  14th  of  July,  1190."     It  was  observabk,  how- 
ever, that  these  departmental  deputations  only  wor^ 
their  side-arms.     At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
this  long  line  began  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  bands  playing  and  co- 
lours flying,  and  with  the  rain  still  descending  in 
torrents;  their  progress  was  very  slow,  their  halts 
very  frequent ;  and,  according  to  an  enthusiastic 
narrator,  who  finds  that  everything  they  did  was 
well  done,  and  describes  as  sublime  what  to  ns 
seems  ridiculous,  at  every  halt  the  national  guards- 
men joined  hands  and  danced  in  the  midst  of  the 
inundated  streets,  while  the  ladies,  spectatresses  at 
the  windows,  '*  shut  up  their  umbrellas,  and  got 
wet  on   purpose,   in   order  to  partake  in   their 
pains."t    There  was  a  good  deal  of  eating  and 

*  Biquistet,  The  circumstantial  namtor  adds,  '*  This  vaa,  I 
believe,  the  flni  time  thiU  a  bell  was  e\-er  iDtrodaeed  into  an  or- 
ctaeaira.  The  recitative  in  dialopie,  the  music,  now  dmftrihing  tbe 
agonies,  and  now  the  rapturous  Joy,  of  the  people,  prodaoed  Uw 
stomgest  emotions  on  the  soul  of  all  present.** 

t  Dnlaure.  Eaquisaes.  Of  course  there  were  not  wanting  toadies 
of  the  pathetic ;  or,  if  (hey  were  wantine,  the  ingenious  writen  of 
Paris  inveoled  them.  Thiers— ex-prime  minister  'niiers— who  Itods 
the  whole  spectacle  just  as  sublime  as  Dulaure,  tlie  mere  litterateur, 
•ays—"  Tlie  deputies  fh)m  Beam,  in  passing  through  the  street  <f 
La  Ferronneiie,  in  which  Henry  IV.  was  aiaassinatea,  ivndered  him 
an  homage,  which,  in  this  moment  of  emotion,  manifestiBd  itself  in 
tears.**    Henry  IV.,  it  will  be  Tememberad,  was  a  Beamois. 
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drinking  on  the  way,  for  the  restaurateun,  patia- 
oiera,  cafi^tierB,  and  cabaretiera  knew  that  patriots 
xnuat  want  sustenance,  and  were  all  on  the  alert 
in  every  street  and  square  through  which  they  had 
to  pass ;  and,  moreover,  the  families  and  friends 
of  the  Parisian  national  guardsmen  had  furnished 
themselves  with  ropes  and  baskets,  and  let  down 
from  their  windows  into  the  street  to  the  father, 
son,  or  brother  of  the  house,  looking  so  martial 
and  glorious  in  his  blue  uniform,  loaves  of  bread, 
patties,  cold  chickens,  cold  meats,  and  other  com- 
estibles, according  to  family  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  botdes  of  wine  and  thimblefuls  of 
Cognac  brandy  to  prevent  the  catching  of  colds. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  the  confederates 
reached  the  great  square  of  the  Tuileries.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  the  municipality,  who  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  march 
or  procession,  and  also  by  the  deputies  of  the 
National  Assembly,  who  marched  in  the  middle  of 
the  line.  Messieurs  the  deputies  must  have  needed 
their  ceremony  mantles  and  their  umbrellas,  for  it 
rained  on  most  pitilessly.  They  were  immediately 
preceded  by  a  battalion  of  little  boys,  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  years  old,  belonging  to  the  military 
school,  and  they  were  immediately  followed  in  the 
line  of  march  by  a  troop  of  veterans,  all  grey- 
headed sexagenarians,  or  older.  **  This,"  says 
Thiers,  '^  recalled  the  ancient  memories  of  Sparta !" 
— rappekutainsi  les  antiques  souvenirs  de  Sparte. 
"  Thus  placed  between  the  two  ages  of  life,"  says 
DiUaure,  **  the  Assembly,  occupying  the  mid-space, 
represented  the  virile  age,  in  which  the  intellectual 
faculties  display  themselves  with  most  energy."^ 

*  Eicniiaes. 


God  help  Dulaure  and  Thiers  also;  but,  above 
all,  God  help  the  French  people  who  take  such 
men  for  their  teachers  and  legislators,  and  admire 
such  inanities  and  puerilities  as  pure  eloquence  I 
Traversing  the  Seine  by  one  of  its  bridges,  in  the 
midst  of  the  smoke  and  roar  of  guns,  for  the  artil^ 
lery  were  drawn  out  upon  the  quays  to  fire  salvos, 
they  all  wended  their  way  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  by  the  interminable  Quay  d'Orsay  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  was  erected 
a  temporary  triumphal  arch,  decorated  with  flags 
and  almost  covereid  with  corresponding  inscrip- 
tions, some  in  prose  and  some  in  rhyme.  In  the 
midst  of  the  arena — the  vast  parallelogram,  flanked 
by  the  terraces,  which  were  calculated  to  hold 
160,000  persons  sitting,  and  150,000  persons 
standing — stood  the  altar  of  the  country,  good 
twenty  feet  high,  and,  though  only  made,  like  the 
triumphal  arch,  of  wood  and  canvas,  described  as 
a  simple  and  majestic  structure.  It  was  furnished 
with  nags,  trophies,  bas-reliefs,  wreaths,  garlands, 
and  inscriptions  relating  to  liberty  and  equality .f 
Upon  this  altar  of  the  country,  which  savoured  of 
Paganism,  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic  altar,  with 
candelabra,  crucifix,  and  incense,  and  everything 
proper  and  ready  for  high  mass.  It  took  the  fede- 
rates more  than  two  hours  to  find  out  the  stations 
allotted  to  them  and  to  range  themselves  in  order, 
although  nothing  like  military  order  or  time  was 
attempted.  It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  the  rain 
fell  more  violently  than  ever.     One  of  the  bands 

-f  One  of  the  ioicripUoiu  oonaisted  of  the  hackneyed  couplet  of 
Voltaire  ;— 

"  Les  mortcls  sent  cganx;  ce  n'est  point  la  naissance, 
C'e«t  la  seule  vertu  qui  fait  la  dtiierence.** 


-i*r«tj-  Ajjl. 
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piled  their  aims,  took  e«oh  other's  haads,  and 
began  daocing;  the  rest  followed  this  eyjiiople, 
for  BO  true  Frenchman  can  see  a  d^nce  without 
joining  in  it;  and  sixty  thousand  citi^ps  and  sol- 
diera,  old  men  and  young,  as  if  all  bitten  by  the 
tarantula,  were  presently  seen  dancing  round  the 
altar  of  the  country,  shaking,  the  rain  from,  their 
dripping   figures,  and  braving   the  storm  with 
gaiety.    It  is  supposed  that  from  the  h^iomng  «f 
time  these  had  never  been  ao  multiMinoua  a 
€orpgde  ball^  performing  on  one  spot,  JBut  every- 
thing  was  numerically  grand.    The  nmbrellas  that 
were  hoisted  by  the  spectators  sitting  or  standing 
on  the  terraces  were  estimated  at  one  hundred 
ihomand  at  the  least.     We  are  not  told  that  the 
deputies  of  the  Natioual  Assembly  danced ;  but 
we  believe  that  many  of  them  did,  together  with 
the  grave  municipds.    The  dancing  was  accom- 
panied and  Mowed  by  singing ;  so  many  thousand 
throats  stimining^  at  the  Ca  ira  made  a  noise  that 
was  heard  for  lettguea  down,  the  vaUey  of  the  Seine. 
At  about  three  in  the  .afternoon  \ht  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  royal  family,  with  a  still  brilliant 
court,  issued  ftom  the  military  school,  and  entered 
the  Champ  de  Maes.    Near  to  the  altar  of  the 
country  there  was.>a  grand  gallery,  covered  over- 
head, preparedl  for  the  deputies  of  (he  National 
Assembly^  and  an  ih&midat.of  that  gallery  there 
was  a  sort  of  throne^  for  the  king,  covered  with 
viotet  velvet,  sprinkled  with  j{tf«r9-c£cntfi>,  in  gdd; 
but  "precisdy  of  the  saule  he^ht,  in  the  same  line, 
and  only  at  three  feet  distance  from  this  throne, 
there  was  another  for  the^presidtent  of  the  Assem- 
bly, cof  ered  wkh  azuxe-blue  vebiet,  also  sprinkled 
with  jUwn-de-lu^  ia  gold     Behind  the  seats  of 
the  king  and  president  was  a  space  reserved  for 
the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
fomily.    Eight  ushers  were  stationed  near  the  seat 
of  the  president,  but  the  king  was  only  allowed 
two.    When  his  majesty  took  his  seat  the  deputies 
took  theirs,  being  careful  to  act  up  to  the  decree  of 
the  Assembly,  and  to  permit  no  one  to  intervene 
between  them  and  the  king.    As  soon  as  Louis 
was  seated  there  were  tremendous  shouts  of  Vive 
leRtril    Vwe  la  Nation  J  and  at  that  auspicious 
moment  the  clouds  rolled  away  from  the  face  of 
the  sun,  and  the  rain  ceased.    All  the  banners  were 
unforled,  and  all  the  bands  united  in  one  loud 
martial  air.    There  were  eighteen  hundred  instru- 
ments all  playing  together.     In  the  midst  of  this 
warlike  noise,  a  lame  but  stately  bishop  approached 
the  Christian  altar  to  celebrate  the  mass.     To 
make  the  farce  and  mockery  complete,  this  prelate 
was  the  bishop  of  Autun,  the  unbehoring,  sneer- 
ing Talleyrand.     He  was  followed  by  sixtv  chap- 
lama  of  the  Paris  national  guarda»  who  all  wore 
tri-color  scarft  over  their  albs,  so  that  they  looked 
like  Romish  priests  Jacobinized.    The  sweet  scent 
of  the  incense  was  soon  lost  in  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder, for  a  park  of  artillery  marked  the  time 
and  movements  of  the  mass,  and  at  the  elevation 
of  the  Host  fired  a  salvo  that  seemed  to  shake  the 
whole  Champ  de  Mars.    When  he  had  finished 


that  part  of  his  performanoe,  TaUisfrand  vej  fiaa- 
tifically  did  benediction  upon  the  dags  and  faabwB 
of  the  national  guards  and  federates,  tkat  k,  k 
blessed  them  and  sprinkled  them  with  hokf  wmi. 
The  chief  performance  now  devolved  upon  J,ifcy 
ette,  who,  dismounting  from  his  wkitm  cluKgw, 
ascended  Ihe  steps  of  the  galleiy  in  ficmtaf  tk 
throne,  and  received  from  the  hand  of  the  kingtk 
written  form  of  oath  which  the  Aasembly  had  ^ 
oreed.  Lafayette  then  repaired  to  the  altar,  mi, 
having  laid  down  his  aword  upon  it,  he  lead  6e 

Kper,  swote  himself,  and  raised  his    haai  m 
aven  as  a  signal  to  the  rest,  p»fonning  <Mtk- 
fugleman  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  people.    Tk 
bimners  were  waved  triumphantly ;  the  pteaidc^ 
the  deputies  of  the  Assembly  in  the  gallery,  da 
federates  in  the  arena,  and  the  spectaton  on  tk 
terraces,  all  raised  their  right  hands    and  pia- 
nounced  the  Je  le  jure.    This  was  fbUowed  bf 
bands  playing  and  cannons  firing,  and  by  abooii 
that  seemed  to  frighten  away  Uie  last   xetirii^ 
clouds.    Then  in  bright  sunny  air  Looia  alssd 
up  in  the  gallery,  and,  stretching  his  right  haod 
towards  the  trebly-profaned  altar,  he  proDoonoed 
in  an  audible  voice  the  oath  which  the  AsseanUf 
had  prescribed  for  him :  "  I,  king  of  the  Frea^ 
swear,  &c."    At  this  moment  the  queen  beld  oat 
the  little  dauphin  in  her  arms  to  showr  him  to  tk 
people,  who  thereupon  strained  their  throats  oaoe 
more.    When  the  king  had  done  aweariag,  tk 
deputies  set  to  hugging  and  kissing  one  another, 
and  the  cannons  roared,  and  the  fl^  WKved,  and 
the  eighteen  hundred  musical  instruments  pkyed 
again.     According  to  Carra,  who  was  driving  hit 
journal — Annales  PatrioHque* — ^with  Jacobin  vi- 
gour, there  was  a  great  deal  more  swearing  than 
what  took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.    ^  Whea 
the  bombs  and  the  canndoa  announced  the  takii^ 
of  the  oath,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  re- 
mained in  Paris,  men,  women,  and  childven,  raised 
their  hands  in   ecstasy  and  cried,   Je  le  jure. 
Happy  they  to  have  remained  in  the  dty !  their    1 
joy  was  pure  and  without  mixture.     They  did  not      ' 
hear  those  timid  cries,  those  shamefol  voices,  that 
uttered  in  the  Champ  de  Mara  Vwe  la  Meim! 
Viveniles  gardes'du-corpsi  They  did  not  aee  tke 
hateful  white  flag;  they  did  not  witness  the  inso- 
lence of  that  throne  allotted  to  exeoutive  power, 
nor  the  debasement  of  the  nation,  nor  the  eom- 
plicity  of  Bonnay,  that  oowardfy  president!"  At 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  king  and  the 
royal  family  withdrew  into  the  military  school,  and 
the  federates  and  the  multitude  began  to  retiie. 
The  municipality  of  Paris  had  ordered  a  gtaad 
dinner  in  the  royal  chftteau  of  la  Muette,  at  tk 
distance  of  a  short  mile  from  the  Champ  de  Mao, 
for  the  federatea,  and  thither  about  twenty-five  thyi- 
sand  of  them  repaired  immediately  after  the  sweat- 
ing.   Tables  were  arranged  in  the  avenues  of  d» 
park,  and  Lafayette,  as  head  of  the  federation,  ai 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  national  guank  of 
France,  was  to  take  the  chair.    There  were  so 
many  unprecedented  thinga  on  this  great  14th  of 
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July !  and  La&yettfc,  on  his  way  to  thd  chlLteau  de 
-la  Mvettei  was  near  meeting  an  unprecedented 
^eath— <*wa8  well  nigh  being  killed  by  accolades 
vnd  men-embraces.     One  oC  his  aides-de-camp 
Mw$f  his  danger,  called  up  some  soldiers,  and  re- 
lieved him  by  force  from  a  crowd  that  would  have 
•mothered  the  hero  of  t^'o  worlds.     It  appean, 
bowefver,  there  was  a  dark  suspicion  that  it  was 
not  with  kindness  and  enthusiasm  that  the  mob 
tvere  kiDing  him;  at  kast  Dulsure  hints  signifi- 
ckintly  that  the  crowd  was  composed  of  unknown 
men,  d'hommes  inoonnus ;  that  the  embraces  might 
have  been  perfidious,  like  the  kiss  of  Judas.   That 
night  all  the  streets  of  Paris  were  illuminated,  and 
there  were  feasting,  dancing,  revioKMs,  and  spec- 
tacles for  four  or  five  days.    On  Sunday,  the  18th, 
Lafayette  reviewed  the  federates  in  the  Champ  de 
MarSy  and  in  the  evening,  besides  numerous  balls 
and  amusements  out  of  doors  in  other  places, 
there  was  a  grand  dance  on  the  spot  where  the 
Bastille  had  stood.  On  Monday  morning  the  king, 
with  Lafayette  capering  on  bis  white  charger  at 
hia  side,  passed  in  review  all  the  federated  troops, 
the  deputations  of  the  troops  of  the  line  and  of  the 
maiine,  &c,  as  well  as  the  national  guards.    The 
uppermost  passion  of  the  French  in  all  these  cele- 
brations was  vanity.     Every  man  thought  that  the 
eyes  of  the  universe  were  upon  him.   Romilly,  who 
had  made  a  trip  to  Paris  in  the  preceding  year  in 
orderlo  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  revolution,  relates 
an  anecdote  which  in  itself  tella  a  great  deal  of  the 
atory  of  this  revolution  :■— V  What  struck  me  as 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  dinmsitions  of  the 
people  that  I  saw  was  the  great  desire  that  every- 
body had  to  act  a  great  part,  and  the  jealousy 
-which,  in  consequence  of  this,  was  entertained  of 
those  vho  were  really  eminent.     It  seemed  as  if 
all  persons,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  whether 
deputies  themselves,  declaimers    in  the   Palais- 
Boyal,  orators  in  the  coffee-houses,  spectators  in 
the  gallery,  or  the  poj^ulace  about  the  door,  looked 
upon  themselves  individually  as  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  revolution.    The  man  who  kept  the 
hotel  at  which  I  lodged  at  Paris,  a  certain  M.  Vil- 
lars,  was  a  private  in  the  national  guard.     Upon 
my  returning  home  on  the  day  of  the  benediction 
of  their  colours  at  Notre  Dame  and  telling  him 
that  I  had  been  present  at  the  ceremony,  he  said, 
^  You  saw  me,  sir  ?*  I  was  obliged  to  say  that  I 
Yeally  had  not.     He  said,  *  Is  that  possible,  sir  ? 
You  did  not  see  me !    Why  I  was  in  one  of  the 
first  ranka— all  Paris  saw  me !'    I  have  often  since 
thought  of  my  host's  childish  vanity.     What  he 
spoke  was  felt  by  thousands.   The  most  important 
transactions  were  as  nothing,  but  as  they  had  rela- 
tion to  the  figure  which  each  little  self-conceited 
hero  acted  in  them.    To  attract  the  attention  of  all 
FariS)  or  of  all  France,  was  often  the  motive  of 
conduct  in  matters  which  were  attended  with  most 
momentous  consequences."  * 
It  is  incorrect  to  say,  as  Thiers,  Madame  de 

•  KanmUTe  of  liiaKarly  Life,  written  Whimielf ;  in  Memoin,  Cor- 
iMpondeoM,  Ice.,  edited  by  hi*  toM, 


Stael,  and  so  many  French  writers  do,  that  the 
feast  of  the  Federation  diffused  a  universal  joy  and 
harmony,  undisturbed  by  any  act  of  violence  or  / 
by  any  quarrel  whatsoever.  No  doubt  the  plea- 
surable excitement  was  very  general  during  the 
spectacle;  yet  before  the  monrow  dawned  the  se- 
verest criticisms  were  set  in  type,  calculated  to 
discredit  alike  the  court  and  the  Assembly/  Carra 
was  not  ak)ne;  Danton,  Marat,  Camille  Desmou- 
lins,  all  the  republican  or  Jacobin  journalists,  found 
that  nearly  everything  had  been  done  amiss,  and 
that  the  nation  had  been  insuked,  humiliated, 
seriously  injured  by  the  excessive  honours  paid  to 
the  sovereign.  This  numerous,  and  by  far  most 
influential,  class  of  writers,  were  unanimous  in 
protesting  against  the  acclamations  and  "  idolatry" 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  king,  against  the 
adorations  which  Laiayette  had  shared  with  his 
white  horse,  against  the  very  humble  throne  and 
its  golden  fleurs-de-lis,  against  the  want  of  respect 
shown  to  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille  and  to  the 
real  people  and  sovereigns  of  France.  They  de- 
clared that  the  f^te,  Uiat  the  anniversary,  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  glorious  day  and  the  immortal 
deeds  it  celebrated ;  that  the  heroes  had  conquered 
the  Bastille  in  vain  if  such  royalist  and  aristocratic 
atrocities  were  to  be  allowed.  They  read  awful 
lessons  to  the  people,  taking  care  to  suggest  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  a  few  empty  appear- 
ances. ^  An  idolatrous  people,"  said  one  of  them, 
^*  who  only  see  in  our  National  Festival  M.  de 
Lafayette,  and  then  the  king,  and  who  do  not  see 
themselves  and  their  own  importance,  are  on  a 
wrong  road.  But  everything  was  wrong;  the 
deputations  from  the  federates  dancing  to  brave 
the  elements ;  others  of  them  killing  dogs  wiUi 
their  swords  as  they  were  running  through  the 
streets;  Frenchmen  receiving  white  flags,  and 
suffering  a  white  flag  ;to  float  near  the  throne ;  a 
king,  that,  when  he  goes  a  shooting,  will  bear  the 
most  abundant  rains,  not  walking  down  among 
the  armed  and  deliberating  nation,  because,  for- 
sooth, it  rains,  not  taking  the  pains  to  go  from  the 
throne  to  the  altar,  to  afford  the  people,  who,  in  all 
their  poverty  and  distress,  allow  him  twenty-five 
millions  of  livres  a-year,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  take  the  oath  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  with 
his  hand  upon  the  altar  ;  the  absence  of  every  re- 
compense and  of  every  honour  to  sciences,  arts, 
trades,  civic  courage,  and  virtues ;  the  conquerors 
of  the  Bastille  left  confounded  with  the  crowd, 
and  not  a  word,  not  a  singl^  homage  paid  to  the 
memory  of  those  who,  this  day  last  year,  perished 

under  the  walls  of  that  horrible  fortress 

And  then  that  dinner  at  la  Muette,  in  going  to 
which  M.  Lafayette  ran  the  risk  of  being  stifled 
with  embraces!  And  after  that  dinner  divers 
bands  of  them  came  under  the  windows  of  the 
Tuileries,  shouting  Vive  le  Roi!  and  crying  a 
little,  Vive  la  Reine !    This  is  very  suspicious. 

In  these  days  of  equality  there  are 

perfidious  distinctions ;  the  people  in  uniform  are 
constantly  separated  from  the  people  without  uni- 
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fbnn."*  These  reflections  were  published  on  the 
15th.  In  a  day  or  two  the  complaints  grew  louder, 
and  Lafayette  and  his  white  charger  were  still 
more  severely  criticized.  "  At  the  rcTiew  on  the 
18th  people  hare  had  the  baseness  to  kiss  the 
hands,  the  knees,  the  boots  of  Lafayette.  If  ati 
dection  had  been  proposed  at  that  motAent  thete  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  popular  madness  might 
have  lavished  on  his  white  horse  the  honours 

which  Caligula    decreed  to   his   horse 

Some  shameful  slaves,  yes,  slaves  dressed  iti  the 
uniforms  of  different  departments,  gathered  under 
the  windows  of  the  queen*  s  apartment,  to  sing  a 
song,  and  put  forth  long  cries  of  Vive  la  Heine ! 
Ah !  yes,  without  doubt,  Vive  la  Heine !  But,  if 
this  be  the  grand  day  of  reconciliations  and  par- 
dons, why  did  they  not  cry  also  Vivcnt  les  Polig- 
nacs !  Vive  the  red  book  of  noblesse !  Vive 
Trianon!  Vive  Lambesc!  Vivent  the  protectors 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Paris !  Vivent  the  iron 
railings  of  the  Tuileries,  with  cannon-balls  behind 
them !  Vivent  the  authors  of  the  project  to  carry 
the  king  to  Metz !  Vive  the  grant  of  twenty-five 
millions  to  the  king  I  The  perfidious  indifference 
which  our  public  officers  have  testified  to  the  con- 
querors of  the  Bastille  has  fully  proved  that  the 
civil  and  military  chiefs  of  the  city  of  Paris  bore 
no  part  in  that  grand  day,  the  14th  of  July,  1789. 

M.  Chenier  yrrote  a  patriotic  hymn,  and 

M.  de  Fontaues  a  secular  poem,  or  chant,  for  the 
Federation ;  and  yet  neither  of  those  two  people- 
poems  have  been  sung  in  any  of  these  ffetes."t  Ma- 
rat, the  People's  Friend,  filled  his  journal  with  still 
more  severe  animadverskms.      Appealing  more 


Marat. 

particularly  to  the  poorest  and  most  desperate  part 
of  the  populace,  he  bade  them  reflect  on  the  money 
that  had  been  spent  in  so  many  days'  fod«ries. 
He  pointed  out  Mayor  Bailly,  in  a  manner  that 
showed  he  was  a  very  proper  subject  for  the  l«n- 
teme.      *•  I  will  not,"  said  this  ex-horse-doctor 

*  RevolatioD  dc  Paris,  a  newspaper,  cited  in  Hist.  Parlemeut. 
f  Id.  Id. 


and  lecturer  upon  optics,  **  amuse  m  jaelf  wii 
epilogues  descriptive  of  these  ridiculous  flutes.    It 

would  be  lost  time That   the    admins- 

trators  of  the  city,  that  Bailly  and  all  the  rogua 
and  swindlers  that  manage  our  aflBedra,  ahooM 
dream  of  nothing  but  prosperity  and  happiness,  b 
ndt  at  all  astonishing,  for  they  are  themselves  wsl- 
lowing  in  luxury  and  opulence ;  but  after  diis  my 
versal  decay  of'^  trade  and  manufactures,  after  tk 
interruption  of  all  kinds  of  work,  after  the  saspa- 
sion  of  the  payment  of  the  public  rents,  after  sera 
months  of  famine,  they  dare  hold  a  similar  In- 
guage  to  a  ruined  people,  to  unhapy  men  that  at 

dying  of  hunger! In  the  midst  of  this 

universal  misery,  eight  entire  days  are  consecrated 
to  f^tes,  balls,  diversions  of  all  kinds,  and  evert 
night  a  general  illumination.  Do  they  think  the? 
can  impose,  by  this  false  image  of  public  felidtT, 
upon  men  who  have  constantly  under  their  cvw 
the  great  crowd  of  indigent  starving  people  ?  Do 
they  flatter  themselves  that  they  shall  get  their 
scandalous  prodigality  pardoned  by  speaking  d 

public  happiness  ? How    shamefiil   tbst 

gaudy  throne  set  apart  for  the  king,  who  is  no- 
thing but  the  first  servant  of  the  people !  Wbst 
a  revolting  spectacle  to  see  the  king  disdaining  to 
swear  fidelity  to  the  nation  upon  the  altar  of  the 

country! Ah!  thoughtless  citizens!     Are 

you  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  liberty  is  not  made 
for  a  vain  and  frivolous  nation,  without  morals, 
without  character,  without  principles,    changing 

with  every  wind  and  every  new  doctrine  ? 

You  have  been  sadly  deficient  in  prudence.  Let 
not  your  enemies,  however,  count  on  your  support 
or  your  momentary  enthusiasm.  Whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  oath  your  lips  have  prononnced, 
your  heart  has  only  sworn  to  be  true  to  the  coufi/ry, 
and  to  Itberiy  arid  tqaality.  Any  other  engine- 
ment  into  which  you  may  have  been  surprised  wiD 
vanish  like  a  dream,  and,  at  the  first  palpable 
treachery  of  the  court  and  aristocracy,  your  auda- 
city will  l)e  the  spark  to  kindle  the  fire  that  is  to 
consume  them  all  !"*  *«  If,  "  wrote  another  Ja- 
cobin joxnmalist,  "  I  had  had  the  honour  of  being 
a  deputy  of  the  National  Assembly,  I  should  have 
exacted  that  the  throne  in  the  Champ  de  Mara, 
upon  which  M.  Louis  Capet  seated  himself  sans 
fa^n,  should  have  been  left  altogether  empty,  in 
some  elevated  place,  to  represent  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  I  should  have  willed  that,  at  the 
foot  of  that  throne,  the  two  powers — the  executive 
and  the  legislative— -M.  Capet  and  the  Assembly- 
should  occupy  the  same  seats,  without  any  dis- 
tinction which  is  contrary  to  our  equality 

It  destroyed  my  good  humour  to  see  the  insolence 
of  that  executive  throne,  and  the  adulation  and 
meanness  of  that  legislative  throne;  to  see  again 
that  odious  uniform  of  the  Gardes-du-Corps ;  to 
witness  that  kind  of  evasion  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  who  neither  has  the  gout,  nor  is  o^erwisc 
lame,  but  who  disappeared  and  ducked  under  on 
hearing  voices  cry,  ^  To  the  altar!  To  the  altar  I 

*  L'Ami  da  Peuple,  as  cited  in  Hist.  Par]eii]e>Dt. 
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Swear  there ! '—-roioea    so   numerous  and 

in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  that  were  on  the 

point  of  becoming  imperative,  and  atronger  than 

the  royal  veto My  friend  Carra,  in  his 

charming  and  animated  description,  haa  thanked 
God  that  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  He  pretends 
that  all  was  for  thebeat ;  that  that  rain  cooled  the 
too  ardent  imaginationa  and  dephlogiaticated  heads 
like  that  of  M.  de  Launay,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
Federates  of  Angera,  addjreaaed  to  the  king's  wife 
so  servile  a  discourse,  a  more  abject  adulation  than 
all  the  compliments  put  together  of  the  French 
Academy  itself;  from  all  which  the  patriotic  Carra 
concludes  that  never  did  a  deluge  of  rain  fall  more 
a  propos  than  on  this  occasion,  for  it  hindered  the 
adorers  of  the  executive  power  from  committing 
Bome  grand  idolatry  to  the  golden  calf  at  the  very 
feet  of  our  legislators  and  of  Mount  Sinai;  it  pre- 
pared men's  minds  for  coolness  and  a  wise  and 
reflective  admiration,  and  it  showed  how  brave 
and  enduring  the  French  people  have  become 
since  the  revolution,"* 

This  bitter  satire,  these  exasperating  compari« 
sons,  and  these  long-continued  dlenunciations,  pro* 
duced  an  amazing  effect,  not  only  upon  the  mob  in 
Paris,  but  upon  the  mob  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, who  neither  read,  nor  could  tolerate  the 
sight  of,  any  newspapers  except  those  which  ex- 
cited their  passions  and  flattered  them  with  the 
notion  that  they  were  each  and  all  so  many  sove- 
reigns, with  the  absolute  and  indisputable  right  to 
divide  immediately  among  them,  on  the  pure  equa<« 
lity  system,  all  the  property  of  the  state,  church, 
and  aristocracy,  all  the  land  and  houses  belonging 
to  the  monstrous  scoundrels  that  had  grown  rich 
under  the  old  regime. 

Although  the  republicans  found  so  much  fault 
with  the  Federation  festival,  the  royalists,  the  con- 
stitutioual  royalists,  all  sensible  foreseeing  men 
who  wished  the  revolution  should  go  no  farther, 
regarded  it  at  the  time  as  having  most  essentially 
served  the  cause,  and  enlarged  the  views  and  hopes 
of  the  anarchists.  Lafayette  and  his  respectabili- 
ties should  have  thought  of  this  beforehand.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  solemn  league  and  covenant 
between  the  national  guards  and  the  troops  of  the 
line.  £very  regiment  of  the  latter  had  sent  a  de- 
tachment as  a  deputation ;  and  these  detachments, 
parucularly  those  that  came  from  the  army  con^ 
manded  by  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  were  soldiers 
firm  and  steady  to  their  officers  before  they  came 
up  to  Paris ;  but  there  they  were  initiated  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  clubs,  were  feasted  and  affi- 
liated, were  flattered  and  fully  proselytized.  They, 
of  course,  carried  the  virus  with  them  baek  to  their 
quarters  in  the  provinces,  and  inoculated  their 
comrades.  De  BouilltS,  who  gives  all  the  h<»iour 
of  the  invention  to  his  kinsman,  Lafayette,  says, 
"  This  confederation  poisoned  the  minds  of  the 
troops.  On  their  return  irom  the  capital  they 
brought  with  them  the  seeds  of  corruption ;  these 
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they  instiUed  into  their  comrades,  and  in  a  fort* 
night,  or,  at  most,  a  month,  the  whole  army  was  in 
a  state  of  the  most  terrible  insurrection."*  But 
other  measures  were  adopted  by  the  great  legis- 
lative body,  which  materially  contributed  to  the 
destruclion  of  all  discipline  among  the  troops  of 
the  line.  The  Assembly,  for  example,  issued  a 
decree  ordering  all  general  officers,  and  all  officers 
whatsoever  in  the  regular  army,  to  give  a  writing 
under  their  hands,  engaging,  upon  their  honour, 
iaithAiUy  to  conform  to  the  constitution,  and  to 
obey  no  orders  which  should  appear  contrary  to 
its  principles.  The  Assembly  hereby  meant  thait 
the  officers  should  execute  no  orders  sent  to  them 
by  the  king  or  his  ministers,  if  they  were  at  all 
likely  to  be  contrary  to  the  aims  or  wishes  of  the 
Assembly;  that,  in  short,  the  legislative  power, 
and  not  the  executive,  should  control  the  whde 
army.  Their  decree  left  the  officers  to  judge  of 
what  might  be  constitutional  aaid  what  unconstitu* 
tional ;  and  it  gave  to  every  subaltern  officer  the 
right  of  differing  in  opinion  from,  and  disobeying 
the  commands  of,  his  superiors.  It  also  excited 
suspicion  of  their  officers  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  necessary 
that  the  greatest  harnKay  shoukl  subsist  between 
them ;  it  seemed  to  show  openly  that  the  National 
Assembly  doubted  the  faith  of  the  officers,  and 
thus  it  greatly  diminished  the  respect  due  from 
the  soldiers  to  those  who  commanded  them;  it 
irritated  the  officers,  who  were  already  discon- 
tented at  the  abolition  of  all  titles  of  nobility;  and 
it  was  entirely  useless  and  superfluous,  as  all  these 
officers  hsd  already  several  times  taken  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution. t  "  These  oaths,"  adds 
de  Bouille,  "  were  afterwards  so  frequently  re- 
peated, that  they  came  to  be  treated  by  everybod^a 

with  derision I  imagined  this  decree  to  be 

one  of  those  little  artifices  which  Lafayette  had, 
before  this  time,  frequently  employed  to  divide  the 
soldiers  from  their  officers,  and  disgust  the  latter, 
who  were  permitted  to  quit  the  service,  if  they  were 
unwilling  to  enter  into  the  proposed  written  en- 
gagement   Lafayette    was    at    this    time 

vigorously  attacked  by  the  party  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans;  he  was  fast  losing  his  popularity  at 
Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  and  his  influence  over 
the  Assembly  was  already  much  diminished.  He 
derived  his  importance  rather  from  the  circum- 
stance of  having  the  person  of  the  king  in  his  pos- 
session, than  from  any  force  of  which  he  himself 
was  master.  Indeed,  it  had  been  in  agitation  to 
disband  the  army,  and  assemble  a  new  one  mo- 
delled upon  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  This 
was,  for  them,  a  perfectly  reasonable  measure ;  for 
the  army  of  the  kings  of  France,  commanded  by 
the  nobles,  could  not  possibly  be  the  army  of  the 
new  constitution  which  had  destroyed  nobility. 
To  gain  over  the  troops  in  favour  of  the  new  esta- 
blishment, it  was  necessary  to  corrupt  them,  to 
alienaite  their  affections  from  Uieir  officers,  to  dif- 
fuse among  them  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  and, 
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perhaps,  even  prompt  tfaem  to  mutiny  and  licen- 
tiousnesa."* 

Of  the  deputations  of  national  guards  that 
attended  the  federation,  not  a  few  were  sensibly 
touched  and  affected  by  a  near  view  of  the  real 
situation  of  the  court,  and  by  the  graces  of  the 
queen,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  deepening 
the  impression  by  kindness  and  flattering  atten- 
tions. Many  people  thought  that  the  king  might 
have  availed  himself  of  these  favourable  sentiments 
to  effect  a  counter-revolution  at  Paris  ;  but  Louis 
was  incapable  of  any  such  bold  attempt,  the  final 
success  of  which  must  have  been  very  doubtful. 
It  is  said  by  some  who  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing  the  truth  that  he  never,  in  his  heart,  en- 
tertained the  idea,  but  shrank  from  it  even  when 
everything  proved  that,  with  or  without  his  con- 
currence, there  would  be  a  civil  war  in  France.  He 
could  scarcelv  make  an  effort  even  to  captivate  the 
good-will  of  those  provincials  who  had  never  ap- 
proached royalty  before.  He  indeed  possessed  in  a 
singular  degree  the  facultv  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  him,  of  heating  his  enemies  and  cooling 
his  friends.  When  these  provincials  passed  in 
review  before  the  kin^,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
federation  f^te.  Mane  Antoinette  said  with  her 
sweet  voice  to  one  of  them,  *'Sir,  from  what  pro- 
vince are  you  ?  "  "  From  the  province  where  your 
ancestors  reigned,"  replied  Roussel,  the  gallant 
Lorrainer,    lowering    the    point    of   his    sword. 

"What,"  said  the  queen,  "you  are! " 

"  Your  faithful  Lorrainers,"  responded  Roussel. 
*'  And,"  adds  the  warm-hearted  young  lawyer,  in 
relating  the  incident,  "  I  only  said  what  was  true. 
She  thanked  me  with  a  bow  accompanied  by  a 
look  which  I  still  see,  so  much  did  it  penetrate 
me ;  and  then,  leaning  towards  the  king,  she  said 
to  him,  *  These  are  your  faithful  Lorrainera  ;*  but 
the  king  only  nodded,  and  all  the  while  we  were 
defiling  before  him  I  saw  him  do  nothing  but 
nod.  Eh  bieni  Those  few  words  from  the 
queen,  that  look,  which  none  of  my  comrades  lost, 
had  moved  us  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  were 
ready  to  execute  whatever  those  two  unfortunate 
beings  might  have  ordered  at  the  moment.  I 
only  cite  this  personal  feeling  to  show  how  easy 
it  would  have  been  then  for  the  king  to  have  dis- 
posed, in  his  own  way,  of  about  sixty  thousand 
men  united  at  Paris,  and  who,  like  myself,  saw 
the  royal  family  for  the  first  time."t  But  these 
sixty  thousand  men  were  not  all  Lorrainers,  in 
whom  there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  the  good- 
naturod  German  blw>d  than  of  the  French  infii- 
sion.  A  few  days  after  Roussel  mounted  guard 
in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  The  queen  came 
out  from  her  own  apartment  to  go  to  the  king's, 
leading  the  dauphin  by  the  hand.  Roussel  pre- 
sented arms  with  all  the  grace  and  respect  he  could. 
"  She  looked  at  me,"  says  he,  "  and  honoured 
me  with  a  bow  and  an  enchanting  smile.  Her 
little  boy  was  marching  straight  on  widiout  notic- 
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ing  me,  but  she  stopped  him  and  aaid, 

the  gentleman,  do  not  be  unpolite.'     The  i 
bowed,  and  then  she  walked  on."     Daring  the 
night  Uie  Lorrainer  stood  centinel  in  a  long  aad 
narrow  corridor,  immediately  behind  the  qneoi^ 
bed-chamber;    and  his  imagination  was  ao  a- 
cited,  that  when  the  relief  arrived  he  mistook  then 
for  assassins,  or  for  visitors  like  those  at  Ytt- 
sallies,  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  his  own  om- 
rades.    On  the  following  morning  the  queen,  wk 
could  not  go  anywhere  without  giving  nodce  to  hs 
gaolers,  who  oouki  not  move  from  one  apaitmcit 
of  the  palace  to  another  without  being  watched,  cr 
without  having  to  pass  some  sentinel  or  aentinds  d 
the  national  guards  on  her  way,  sent  to  mnoaamt 
that  she  was  going  to  walk  with  her  children  in  tk 
dauphin's  garden,  as  Uiey  called  a  small  plot  wfesd 
had  been  railed  c^at  the  end  of  the  garden  of  ik 
Tuileries,   and  in  which,  to  captivate  the   Pan- 
sians,  the  royal  boy  was  often  sent  to  work  wiik 
spade  and  rake.     *'  The  custom  was,*'  says  Roos- 
sel,  "to  send  some  of  the  national  goaids  ti 
accompany  her  majesty  in  her  walks.      I   was 
anxious  to  be  of  the  number,  and  I  obtained  mj 
wish.    The  queen  came  out  from  the  palace  with 
the  dauphin,  Madame  her  daughter,  and  the  Ptm- 
cess  de  Lamballe :  we  followed  her.      On  reach- 
ing the  little  garden  the  boy  quitted  his  mother, 
and  began  to  run,  saying,  *  Mamma,  I  am  going 
to  see  my  ducks ;'  his  sister  followed  him.     Dar- 
ing the  promenade  the  queen  conversed  familiariy 
with  Madame  de  Lamballe.     I  stopped   to  look 
at  some  curious  plants,  and  one  of  my  comiadei 
asked  me  the  names  of  them.    The  queen  heard 
me  answer,  and  then  said    to  me,  *You   seem, 
Sir,  to  be  fond  of  the  countrv.*     *  Very.*     *  Do 
jrou  live  in  the  country?'     *  riot  exactly;  hut  I 
live  in  a  town  where  every  house  has  its  garden.' 
*'  Is  not  that  Luneville  ?'      '  No,  Madame,   I  am 
eleven  leagues  from  it ;  but  my  mother-in-law  was 
bom  there.'     *  You  do  not  seem  to  be  a  soldier  bj 
profession.'    ^  No,  Madame, I  am  a  lawyer.*   'Do 
you  know  Paris?'     'This  is  the  first  journey  I 
have  ever  made  to  it.'     '  You  are  going  to  leave 
it,  no  doubt,  very-  soon?'     '  I  think  of  stayii^ 
two  or  three  months  to  see  it  thoroughly.'     '  Do 
you  like  it?'     '  Thus  far,  not  at  all ;  its  noise  and 
tumult  fatigue  me.'  '  It  is  difficult  for  a  quiet  man  to 
accustom  himself  to  it   It  is  a  place  only  to  be  seea 
out  of  curiosity.     Are  you  all  quiet  in  Lorraine?' 
'  Yes,  Madame.'     Here  the  dauphin  rejoined  his 
mother,  and  they  all  went  into  a  summer-house  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  to  rest  awhile.     In  about 
half  an  hour  they  re-appeared.     The  dauphin, 
looking  at  us,  said,  *  G^tlemen,  we  are  going.' 
We  accompanied  them  to  the  entrance   of  the 
palace.    The  queen  and  her  suite  saluted  us,  sod 
then  entered  the  chateau."    By  little  means  hke 
these  Marie  Antoinette  charmed  even  many  fiiri- 
ous  revolutionists.      But  in  nothing  could  her 
heavy,  strangely  constituted  husband  second  her 
efforts.    Those  who  boast  of  having  no  tears  to 
shed  for  royalty — as  if  kings  were  not  men,  nor 
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liable  to  the  feelings  and  woes  of  mortality — may 
'weep  for  this  fair  queen  and  her  innocent  children, 
ivhose  life  was  already  one  of  constant  alarm.  The 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  court  from  Versailles, 
the  dauphin,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  ran  and  threw  himself  into  the  queen's 
arms,  crying,  "  Good  God !  mamma,  is  to-day 
going  to  be  yesterday  again  ?"  *  It  was  not  possible 
that  that  terrible  yesterday — the  6th  of  October — 
with  all  its  alarms,  and  blood,  and  demoniac  cries, 
and  the  forced  journey  to  Paris,  should  ever  be 
rooted  out  of  his  young  fresh  memory.  A  short 
time  after  the  removal  to -Paris,  the  Duchess  de 
Luynes,  by  the  advice  of  a  private  committee  of 
constitutional  monarchists,  proposed  to  the  queen 
that  she  should  quit  France  for  a  time,  so  as  to  let 
the  constitution  get  finished,  and  prevent  the  pa- 
triots from  saying  that  it  was  she  who  would  not 
allow  the  king  to  agree  with  them.  The  duchess 
well  knew  to  what  extremities  the  factions  were 
ready  to  go,  and  her  attachment  to  the  queen  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  advice  she  gave.  The 
queen  was  grateful,  but  firmly  replied,  as  she  had 
done  at  Versailles,  when  face  to  face  with  murder 
and  horrible  assassination,  that  she  would  never 
quit  the  king  or  her  son  ;  that,  if  she  believed  her- 
self to  be  the  only  object  of  the  public  hate,  she 
would  at  that  moment  readily  sacrifice  her  life; 
but  that  she  saw  clearly  the  throne  itself  was 
aimed  at,  so  that  in  abandoning  the  king  she 
would  only  commit  an  act  of  selfish  cowardice,  as 
the  only  advantage  which  could  possibly  be  de- 
rived from  quitting  France  would  be  the  saving 
of  her  own  life.t  To  her  bosom  friend  and  con- 
fidante, the  Duchess  of  Polignac,  now  an  exile, 
Marie  Antoinette  detailed  the  horrors  of  her  situ- 
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ation,  declaring,  in  words  that  must  have  come 
from  the  heart,  and  that  will  ^o  to  every  heart  not 
deadened  on  one  side  by  political  dogmas  and  pas- 
sions, that,  but  for  her  husband,  her  children,  and 
her  friends,  she  could  wish  to  die.  "  Your 
friendship,"  wrote  the  queen,  **  sustains  me;  but, 
alas,  I  bring  misfortunes  down  upon  you  all ;  and 
your  sufferings  are  added  to  mine.***  The  Czarina 
Catherine  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  her  numer- 
ous avocations  of  love-making  and  war-making, 
church-governing  and  state-ruling,  to  send  a 
letter  of  advice  to  the  suffering  queen,  written 
with  her  own  imperial  hand.  ^^  Ktngs^**  said  the 
autocratess,  "  ought  [to  follow  their  own  course, 
without  caring  al)out  the  outcries  of  their  people, 
even  as  the  moon  moves  in  her  orbit,  without 
stopping  for  the  dogs  that  bay  at  her.'*  Morally, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  done  this  crowned  terma- 
gant of  the  north  some  good  to  have  been  queen 
or  empress  of  the  French  for  a  few  months,  or 
weeks,  or  even  days.  Her  letter  was  an  insult, 
for  she  offered  no  assistance,  and  no  advice  that 
was  at  all  available.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Marie  Antoinette,  though  willing  to  receive  aid 
from  her  brother  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  not 
at  this  moment  desirous  of  the  interference  of  any 
foreign  power,  and  was  far  indeed  from  wishing  suc- 
cess to  the  efforts  of  the  royalist  emigrants.  **  If,'* 
said  she,  '*  the  emigrants  succeed,  they  will,  for  a 
long  time,  give  the  law  in  France ;  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  refuse  them  anything;  and  we  shall 
contract  too  great  an  obligation,  if  we  are  to  be  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  crown."t  She  continued 
to  desire  to  fly  with  the  king  and  her  family  to 
Metz,  and  to  believe  that  the  brave  de  Bouill«5, 

*  Monljoic,  Histoire  dc  Marie  Antoinette. 

f  Madame  Camiian,  who  aays  that  the  queen  often  repeated  these 
word«  to  her. 
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aided  by  some  foreign  money,  but  without  any 
foreign  arms,  might  operate  a  counter-revolution. 
It  v/BB  better  to  lead  a  camp  life  than  to  drag  on 
that  horrible  existence  in  Paris,  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed,  insolent,  irritable,  suspi- 
cious people.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  general 
federation  there  really  remained  foundation  enough 
for  the  possibility  of  the  throne's  being  supported 
by  the  troops  of  the  line  under  de  Bouillti  in  a 
fierce  civil  war ;  but  the  king  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  a  flight  until  that  federation  had,  in 
reality,  snatched  the  sword  out  of  de  Bouillt5*8  hand, 
and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  common  soldiers. 
In  the  month  of  May  permission  had  been  ob- 
tained, from  Lafayette  and  the  National  Assembly, 
that  the  court  should  remove,  for  the  summer 
months,  to  the  pleasant  little  palace  of  Saint- 
Cloud,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  but  a  great 
portion  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris  had  accom- 
panied them  thither,  and  watched  them  most  vigi- 
lantly while  they  were  there.  The  king,  however, 
obtained  permission  that  when  he  went  out  to 
walk  or  ride  he  should  only  be  accompanied  by 
one  of  Lafayette's  aides-de-camp.   In  like  manner 


the  queen  and  the  dauphin  had  each  of  them  m 
aide-de-camp  of  the  great  French  Scipio  Amen- 
canus.  Here  the  queen  devised  a  very  good  pliE 
of  escape — a  plan  which  would  have  sent  theroyml 
family  six  or  seven  hours  on  the  route  to  Mctz 
before  the  Assembly  could  have  known  their  fligkt, 
or  have  adopted  any  measures  ; — but  it  was  gi^w 
up,  and  shortly  afterwards  thev  were  obliged  to 
return  to  the  Tuileries  for  the  festival  of  the  fefe- 
ration.  With  only  a  tithe  of  Louis's  chances,  t 
man  like  our  Charles  I.  would  have  long  t^ 
mocked  Ijafayette  and  all  his  gaolers  of  the  m- 
tional  guards,  would  have  showTi  himself  amo^ 
the  royalists  in  every  part  of  France,  and  would, 
before  this,  have  fought  at  least  one  battle  for  his 
crown.  Except  in  their  final  exit  there  w^is  Teally 
little  resemblance  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  these 
two  princes.  Almost  immediately  after  the  fede- 
ration the  court  returned  to  Saint-Cloud ;  and 
there  a  ruffian  called  Rdtondo  made  an  attempt, 
or  was  suspected  of  a  design,  to  assassinate  tk 
queen.  It  was  known  that  he  had  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  garden  in  which  tk 
queen  was  accustomed  to  pass  many  of  her  hmni 
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almost  alone  with  her  children ;  but  that  day  the 
queen  was  prevented  going  out  by  the  rain.  La- 
fayette gave  the  strictest  orders  to  all  the  national 
guards  that  did  duty  on  the  spot  to  be  vigilant 
and  alert  in  examining  all  who  might  be  seen 
lurking  about  the  palace  [ot  grounds ;  and  a  de- 


scription of  Rotondo's  person  was  published.  It 
was  also  suspected  that  there  was  a  dark  plot  for 
getting  rid  of  the  queen  by  poison:  the  queen 
spoke  of  it  without  any  fear  or  emotion  to  Madame 
Campan,  and  M.  Vicq  d'Azyr,  her  principal 
physician.     Her  afifectionate  attendants  took  pre- 
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cautions  for  her,  but  Marie  Antoinette  adopted 
none  herself.    "  Be  assured,"  said  she  to  Madame 
Campan,  "  that  they  will  not  employ  a  grain  of 
poison  against  me.     The  Brinvilliers*    are  not 
of  this  age :  people  now  have  adopted  calumny,  a 
Burer  means  of  killing ;  and  it  is  by  calumny  that 
they  will  make  me  perish  !"t     Even  in  France, 
in  this  season  of  excitement,  ferocity,  madness, 
there  were  eyes  that  wept  and  hearts  that  bled  for 
the  unhappy  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa ;  but  it 
was  dangerous  to  betray  these  feelings  in  public, 
as  every  one  that  favoured  the  queen  was  regarded 
as   a  traitor  and  conspirator ;  and  this  sad  fact 
"was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  queen  and  to  all 
about   her  person.     One  afternoon,  when  there 
were  no  national  guards  under  that  part  of  the 
palace,  while  the  queen  was  working  at  her  em- 
broidering frame,  and  Madame  Campan,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  reading  to  her,  a  number  of  voices 
were  heard  talking  in  whispers  under  the  balcony. 
Madame  Campan  withdrew  the  curtain  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  discovered  about  fifty  persons, 
some  of  them  ladies,  some  of  them  countrywomen, 
some   old  knights  of  Saint-Louis,  some  young 
knights  of  Malta,  and  a  few  priests.     The  queen 
instantly  rose  from  her  seat  and  came  out  upon 
the  balcony  to  satisfy  the  evident  wish  of  the  group, 
which  was  merely  to  see  her  and  express  their 
sympathy  for  her.    As  she  appeared  they  said  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  so  as  to  avoid  irritating  the  ears 
of  any  of  Lafayette's  under-gaolers,  "  Madame,  be 
of  good  courage:  good  French  people  suffer  for 
you  and  with  you :  they  pray  for  you,  and  Heaven 
will  hear  their  prayers  !     We  love  you,  we  respect 
you,  we  revere  our  virtuous  king."    The  queen 
melted  into  tears,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.    "  Poor  queen!  she  is  weeping!"  said  the 
countrywomen.     But  Madame  Campan,  fearing 
that  the  queen,  and  those  who  showed  such  feeling 
for  her,  might  be  dangerously  committed  if  any 
of  the  national  guards  should  see  them,  took  her 
majesty  by  the  hand  to  lead  her  back  into  the 
apartment,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  in  so  doing, 
to  express  to  the  poor  people  this  cruel  necessity 
of  caution.    The  people  understood  the  sign  and  the 
motive  :    they^  were  heard  to  say,   "  That  ladyjs 
right;"  and  then  they  added,  in  low  touching 
accents,  "  Adieu,  Madame !"     At  the  distance  of 
twenty  years  the  estimable  narrator  of  these  little 
incidents    could  not   recall    the    scene    without 
tears.  I 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  wooded  elevation  in  the 
private  park  of  Saint-Cloud,  that  Mirabeau,  who 
had  been  for  many  months  in  the  pay  of  the  court, 
had  a  personal  interview  with  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  terrible  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Nancy, 
and  of  the  dangers  which  deBouillt^  had  run,  had 
been  received,  and  numerous  other  events,  circum- 

•  Marie  Margnerite  d'Anbray,  Marqaiae  de  Brmvillieri,  was 
found  guilty  io  1676  of  having  poiMned  her  fattier  and  her  two 
brothers,  and  of  having  attempted  to  pobon  her  lister.  See  the 
account  of  her  trial  and  execution  in  Uie  1st  vol.  of  Oayot  de  PUaval's 
CauKt  CcUbres. 
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stances,  and  indications  had  struck  the  court  with 
despair.  A  notion,  which  we  cannot  but  think  ex- 
travagant and  unfounded,  had  instilled  itself  into 
many  minds,  that  Mirabeau  and  his  audacious 
eloquence  might  yet  save  the  monarchy ;  and  in 
this  idea,  and  after  long  hesitation,  the  queen  made 
up  her  mind  to  risk  a  private  interview  with  one 
who  passed  for  the  most  immoral  and  depraved  man 
in  the  whole  kingdom — though,  unhappily,  there 
were  in  France  men  far  more  depraved  even  than 
he.  On  both  sides  the  greatest  caution  was  neces- 
sary. If  any  intelligence  had  been  obtained  of 
Mirabeau's  journey  he  would  have  been  denounced 
the  next  day  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  more 
powerful  and  more  terrible  Jacobin  Club.  The 
count — for,  though  all  titles  had  been  abolished, 
the  people  continued  invariably  to  call  Mirabeau 
by  his — set  off  from  Paris  on  horseback,  giving  out 
that  he  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  country  to 
his  friend  Claviere.  He  reached  one  of  the  back 
gates  of  the  park  of  Saint -Cloud,  was  admitted  by 
a  confidentid  servant,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
avenue  on  the  hill,  where  the  queen  was  awaiting 
his  arrival.  She  knew  the  key  by  which  the  man's 
heart  was  to  be  unlocked.  The  national  vanity  in 
Mirabeau  had  attained  a  most  gigantic  growth. 
Money  he  had  had,  and  in  large  and  regular  pay- 
ments ;  but  now  a  little  flattery  from  the  lips  of  a 
queen  of  France,  the  daughter  of  an  imperial  line, 
might  do  wonders.  She  had  deliberately  studied 
her  words  beforehand,  and  she  met  him  saying, 
"  With  an  ordinary  enemy,  with  a  man  who  had 
sworn  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  without  appre- 
ciating its  usefulness  for  a  great  people,  the  step  I 
am  now  taking  would  be  altogether  improper  and 
out  of  place;  but  when  one  has  to  speak  to  a 
Mirabeau,'^  &c.  The  words,  the  manner,  had  all 
the  effect  intended  upon  the  vain-glorious,  ex- 
citable man,  who,  after  a  short  conversation,  quit- 
ted her  majesty,  saying  to  her  enthusiastically, 
"  Madame,  the  monarchy  is  saved  !"*  By  fits  and 
starts  Mirabeau  was  really  of  opinion  that  he  could 
be  the  saviour  of  it ;  but  he  was,  most  assuredly, 
deficient  in  moral  courage,  deficient  in  principle, 
altogether  wanting,  from  first  to  last,  in  character 
and  fixity  of  purpose.  If  he  had  really  proposed 
to  himself  to  be  this  saviour,  he  ought  to  have  be- 
gun the  work  of  salvation  with  courage  and  steadi- 
ness long  before  this — ^he  ought  to  have  checked 
the  glowing  wheels  of  the  revolutionary  car  before 
they  were  about  reaching  their  maximum  velocity 
on  that  steeply  inclined  plane  that  ended  in  a  gulf 
too  fearful  for  the  eye  to  look  at — he  ought  to 
have  made  a  life-and-death  struggle  at  the  time  of 
the  confusion  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state  into 
one  anomalous  chamber  or  house — at  the  time 
when  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  was 
under  discussion — at  the  time  when  the  veto  ques- 
tion was  debated — at  the  time  when  the  plots  were 
forming  to  drag  the  court  to  Paris  at  the  feet  of 
the  multitude ;— but  on  all  these  times  and  occa- 
sions, as  on  others  equally  critical  and  equally 

*  Madame  Campan/ Memoires. 
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potential  upon  future  eventB)  the  heart  of  the  loud- 
tongued  man  had  failed  lum,  and^  instead  of  seek- 
ing the  salvation  of  the  state,  he  had  sought  his 
own  personal  safety  by  conforming  with  the  ty- 
rannous will  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  the  populace,  by  explaining  away  his  own  words 
and  sentiments,  and  by  sneaking  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  professed.  His  chiefest  care  had 
been  to  keep  free  of  the  black  lists  of  proscription. 
We  repeat  it,  he  had  not  so  much  courage,  nor 
nearly  so  much  courage,  as  that  despised  priest, 
the  Abbt^  Maury,  whom  historians  and  annalists 
still  rejoice  in  depicting  as  a  mere  casuist  and 
humbug.  Rarely  has  self-seeking  been  made  more 
unscrupulous  than  by  Mirabeau,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  convulsions  and  constantly  increasing 
dangers,  was  unable  to  resist  the  propensity  of 
indulging  all  his  vicious  habits  and  tastes  for  ex- 
penditure and  prodigality.  When  the  royal  coffers 
were  almost  empty,  when  every  louis-d'or  was 
wanted,  he  took  his  money  and  spent  it  in  luxury 
and  profligacy.  Early  in  the  present  year,  1190, 
he  changed  his  obscure  furnished  lodgings  for  a 
splendid  house  in  the  Chausstb  d'Antin,  which  he 
decorated  in  the  most  costly  manner.  He  gave 
numerous  and  splendid  dinner-parties — his  kitchen 
being  as  recherche  as  his  furniture.  His  father, 
that  strange  Friend  of  Man,  was  indeed  dead ;  but 
the  count  was  none  the  richer  from  that  event,  as 
the  estates  were  all  burthened  with  debt  and  de- 
voured by  usury.  There  are  various  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  first  entered  into  the 
pay  of  the  court,  but  Dumont's  is  probably  the 
most  correct.  "  He  told  me  himself,"  [says  Du- 
mont,  ''that  offers  were  made  to  him  to' relieve 


him  from  the  debts  and  mortgages,  and  put  hiis 
in  possession  of  the  family  estates.     The  source  of 
this  generosity  would  have  been  odious  to  any  man 
of  a  proud,  independent  character.  It  was  Monsieur 
the  King's  brother  that  engaged  to  pay  him  twenty 
thousand  livres  or  francs  a  month,  until  the  debts 
should  be  liquidated,  and  thus  to  become  his  sole 
creditor.     Such  at   least  was  the  specious  name 
that  was  given  to  this  court  pension Mira- 
beau had  no  thoughts  of  paying  off  any  dtbu 
except  his  own  private  and  most  pressing  ones, 
and  probably  nobody  ever  expected  that  he  would ; 
but,  as  the  court  had,  in  appearance,  abandoned 
the  project  of  a  counter-revolution  by  the  flight  of 
the  king,  and  was  endeavouring  to  form  a  party  in 
the  Assembly,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  fornish 
Mirabeau  with  the  means  of  action  and  a  well-pro- 
vided house.     An  open  table  was  an  essential  con- 
dition, in  order  to  gather  together  such  members  of 
the  Assembly  as  might  be  useful.     Yet,  on  the 
other  side,  there  was  danger  that  all  this  expendi- 
ture might  give  rise  to  suspicions  as  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  resources  were  drawn ;  and  a  tribuue 
of  the  people,  leading  the  life  of  a  Lucuilus,  must 
inevitably   become  suspected."*     Moreover,  the 
count  spent  more  money  upon  women  than  upon 
the  nice  palates  of  the  deputies  and  ])atriot8.     Not 
satisfied  with  his  publisher's  wife,  that  vulgar  piece 
of  vice,   Madame  Jay,   he  kept  divers  filles  de 
Toptira,   in  whose  society  he  passed  the  greater 

*  Souvenirs  tur  Mirabeau.  '*  He  told  me/*  odds  Dtimoat  aome 
time  after,  '*  that  he  had  «rntored  into  an  undtrstandinir  with  the 
court,  that  he  had  seen  the  queen,  that  he  directed  hex  oouocUs.  aad 
that  lie  had  on  that  aide  some  well-founded  hones,  as  ihe  cuurt  had  al 
la«t  I'elt  the  necessity  of  attaching  itself  to  him,  and  of  na  kn^r 
listening  to  the  imprudent  advice  of  the  emigrants  and  the  princv^of 
the  blood."  . 
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part  of  his  time,  even  at  momenta  of  crisis,  and 
when  every  moment  might  ruin  the  monarchy  he 
had  so  idly  hut  so  confidently  promised  to  save. 
These  things  were  no  secrets;  they  were  not  done 
in  a  comer  or  with  any  attempt  at  concealment, 
hut  openly,  hrazenly,  in  the  face  of  all  Paris ;  for, 
though  anxious  for  a  hetter  reputation,  Miraheau 
could  make  no  sacrifices  to  ohtain  it.  He  hoasted 
that  simulation  and  dissimulation  were  not  among 
his  Vices ;  hut  the  plain,  homely  truth  appears  to 
he,  that  he  especially  prided  himself  in  his  ex- 
cesses, that  he  ever  acted  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  that  his  headlong  passions  and  in« 
veterate  hahits  admitted  of  no  control.  Yet  his  old 
evil  reputation,  added  to  present  suspicions,  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  have  come  to  a  head,  was 
hut  little  calculated  to  qualify  him  for  playing  the 
part  of  a  political  redeemer — was  little  likely  to 
give  him  that  preponderating  moral  weight  without 
which  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  hope  that  any- 
thing could  he  done.  Of  this  he  appears,  at  times, 
to  have  been  deeply  and  solemnly  sensible  him- 
self. In  France,  even  in  that  hothouse  of  every 
vice,  Paris,  some  respect  was  felt  for  character 
and  virtue ;  and,  generallv,  men  expect  that  those 
who  rule  them,  or  take  the  lead  over  them, 
should  he  exempt  from  the  vices  which  they 
are  themselves  guilty  of.  "He  felt,"  says  Du- 
mont,  "  so  well  that  if  he  had  enjoyed  per- 
sonal consideration  all  France  would  have  been 
at  his  feet,  that,  in  certain  moments,  he  would 
have  consented  to  pass  through  fire  and  flames  to 
purify  the  name  of  Miraheau.  I  have  seen  him 
weeping  and  half  suffocated  with  grief,  as  he  said 
with  bitterness,  *  I  cruelly  expiate  the  .errors  of  my 
youth !'  "*  He  had  peculiar  notions  about  money- 
matters,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  regular  salary 
from  the  court  at  a  time  that  he  was  figuring  as 
the  tribune  of  the  people;  and  his  friend  Duroont 
has  permitted  his  admiration  of  the  energy  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  good  qualities  that  were  really  in 
him,  to  lead  him  aside  into  a  palliation  of  his 
venality.  He  says  that  Mirabeau  took  the  money 
only  to  do  good  work,  and  that  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  do  without  pay ;  that  his  pride  was  un- 
hroken  and  his  views  unchanged  by  the  court 
allowance,  and  that  he  would  have  thrown  any 
man  out  of  the  window  that  had  presumed  to 
make  any  humiliating  proposition  to  him.  **  He 
was  the  pensioner  of  Monsieur,  and  afterwards  of 
the  king;  but  he  regarded  himself  as  an  agent 
who  took  charge  of  their  interests,  and  he  took 
their  pensions  to  govern  them,  and  not  to  be  go- 
verned by  them.  M.  de  Narbonne  once  told  me 
he  had  heard  Mirabeau  say, '  A  man  like  me  may 
take  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  hut  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  will  not  buy  a  man  like  me !'  "f 
As  affairs  had  turned  since  the  month  of  June, 
1789,  we  doubt  whether  any  merely  mortal  man 
could  have  re-established  the  monarchy  under  a- 
Buitable  constitutional  form;  and  Mirabeau,  in 
engaging  to  do  so,  and  in  taking  money  for  what 

•  Sottvenin.       .  +  Id. 


he  knew  could  never  he  done,  was  playing  any 
part  rather  than  an  honest  one.  In  the  course  of 
this  summer,  when  his  health  was  breaking  under 
the  effect  of  his  excesses  of  all  kinds,  except  that 
of  drinking,  he  confessed  to  his  friend  that  he  con* 
sidered  the  case  as  altogether  hopeless.  "  When 
r  shall  be  no  more,"  said  he,  "it  will  be  felt  that 
I  was  worth  something.  The  misfortunes  which  I 
have  stopped  for  a  while  will  rush  in  upon  France 
from  every  quarter.  That  criminal  faction  of 
Jacobins,  who  tremble  before  me,  will  no  longer 
have  any  curb.  I  have  nothing  before  my  eyes 
but  prophecies  of  woe  I  Ah,  my  friend,  how  much 
were  we  in  the  right  when  we  attempted,  at  the 
commencement,  to  prevent  the  Tiers  Etat  from 
declaring  themselves  a  National  Assembly  !  There 
is  the  origin  of  the  evil ;  ever  since  they  car- 
ried that  victory  they  have  incessantly  been  show- 
ing themselves  unworthy  of  it ;  they  have  deter- 
mined to- govern  the  king,  instead  of  governing 
through  and  by  him :  but  in  a  very  short  time  it 
will  be  neither  the  Assembly  nor  the  king  that 
will  govern ;  a  vile  faction  will  domineer  over  all, 
and  cover  France  with  horrors !"  *  But  even  when 
in  a  less  despondent  mood,  and  before  the  symp- 
toms of  the  diseased  body  politic  were  so  aggra- 
vated, it  is  evident  that  Mirabeau  was  almost  as 
much  without  a  plan  as  LafayeUe  himself,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  had  no  fixed  plan,  hut  mere  schemes 
and  projects,  manceuvres  and  ruteSy  that  varied 
from  day  to  day.  At  one  time  he  said  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  carry  off  the  king,  who  suffered  cruelly  from 
his  captivity  in  Paris,  repair  to  Metz  or  some  other 
strong  place,  where  Bouilltf  or  some  other  general 
might  answer  for  the  fidelity  of  some  regiments, 
and  thence  make  an  appeal,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  to  the  whole  nation,  recapitulating  all  the 
good  the  king  had  done  or  still  intended  to  do,  and 
all  the  crimes  his  capital  had  been  guilty  of.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  which  Mirabeau  had  put 
into  writing,  the  king  was  to  declare  all  the  de- 
crees of  the  National  Assembly  to  be  null  and 
void,  and  founded  upon  usurpation;  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  and  order  a  new  one  to  be  elected 
immediately ;  to  order  all  the  military  command- 
ants to  maintain  their  authority  by  force  of  arms ; 
to  instruct  the  old  parlemens  to  resume  their  func- 
tions, and  proceed  with  all  severity  against  rebels ; 
to  call  around  the  person  of  the  king  all  the 
noblesse  of  France,  for  the  defence  of  the  throne 
and  of  their  own  existence.  According  to  this 
desperate  plan,  which  the  orator  would  never  have 
had  courage  to  act  upon,  Mirabeau  himself  was  not 
to  go  with  the  king,  but  to  remain  in  Paris  in 
order  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Assembly. 
As  soon  as  the  royal  proclamation  should  be  issued 
all  the  moderate  men  in  the  Assembly  were  to  vote 
that  the  Assembly  ought  to  join  the  king  at  Metz, 
or  wherever  he  might  be ;  and,  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  majority,  Uicy  were  to  secede  and  join  the  king 
themselves.    [They  would  never  have  been  allowed 
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to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  if  they  had  had  the 
courage  to  attempt  it;  they  would  have  heen 
hanged  at  the  kmtemes^  or  otherwise  masaacred 
by  the  Paris  mob.]  If  Paris  persisted  in  its  dis< 
obedience,  all  its  communications  were  to  be  cut 
off,  and  it  was  to  be  reduced  by  famine.  According 
to  Mirabeau,  in  this  scheme  the  king  might  at  least 
be  quite  sure  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  robbed 
by  the  Assembly  of  all  their  property.  The  priests 
were  to  employ  all  their  religious  power  over  die 
minds  of  the  people,  and  the  bishops  were  to  as- 
semble and  protest,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
against  the  sacrilegious  usurpations  and  robberies 
of  the  Assembly.  [But,  mainly  through  men  and 
writers  like  Mirabeau — ^his  predecessors  and  his 
contemporaries — there  was  scarcely  a  religious  sen- 
timent left  in  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  out-of-the-way  districts;  and  the 
temporal  benefits  of  appropriating  and  fattening 
upon  the  lands  of  the  church  were  a  potent  barrier 
to  any  sudden  spiritual  conversion.]  Dumont  could 
not  approve  of  the  scheme.  "  You  are  in  a  great 
error,'*  said  Mirabeau,  "  if  you  think  that  this  plan 
is  the  signal  of  a  civil  war.  You  do  not  know  to 
what  a  degree  the  French  are  still  attached  to  their 
king,  and  to  what  a  point  we  are  still  an  essentially 
monarchic  people.  From  the  very  moment  that 
the  king  is  free  the  Assembly  will  be  reduced  to 
nothing.  With  him  it  is  a  mighty  colossus ;  with- 
out him  it  is  but  a  rope  of  sand.  There  will  be 
perhaps  some  t5meutes  in  the  Palais  Royal — but 
what  of  them?  If  Lafayette  attempts  to  play 
Washington,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
national  guard,  why  then  Lafayette  will  deserve  to 
perish,  and  his  fate  will  soon  be  decided."  *'  And 
so,"  said  Dumont,  interrupting  his  torrent  of  elo- 
quence, *'  will  be  the  fate  of  many  others ;  there 
will  be  nothing  but  assassinations  and  massacres ! 
I  know  not  what  are  your  means  for  executing 
this  plan,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  bad  one,  because 
the  king  has  not  strength  and  character  enough  to 
carry  him  through  it:  he  would  make  this  plan 
miscarry  like  all  the  rest."  "  But,"  rejoined 
Mirabeau,  "  you  do  not  know  the  queen !  She  has 
a  force  of  mind  that  is  prodigious ;  she  is  a  man 
in  courage !"  Dumont  bade  him  reflect  on  what 
manner  of  men  the  royalists  were — the  mass  of 
them  were  as  furious  and  as  mad  in  their  way  as 
were  the  democrats  and  Jacobins  in  theirs,  and 
with  as  keen  an  appetite  for  blood  and  revenge — 
and  consider  how  he  could  possibly  act  in  concert 
with  them.  *'  Suppose  yourself  at  Metz,"  said  the 
Genevese,  "and  be  sure  that,  if  the  plan  should 
succeed,  you  will  be  the  very  first  man  to  be  re- 
jected and  abandoned,  for  you  have  rendered  your- 
self too  formidable,  and  they  will  never  pardon 
you  for  that.  But,  putting  aside  personal  oonsi- 
derations,  has  not  everything  that  has  been  done 
or  attempted  against  the  Assembly  turned  out  in 
their  favour?  Have  they  not  on  their  side  the 
whole  force  of  public  opinion  ?  Have  they  not 
already  completely  paralysed  the  finances  and  the 
army  ?     If  the  king  gets  to  the  frontiers  he  will 


receive  aucoour  from  the  emperor ;  but  is  it  in  tk 
king's  character  to  make  himself  the  omquem  «f 
his  own  people  ?     Is  it  with  Austrian  Iroopft  tksi 
you  would  establish  liberty  and  a  constitutioD  ?  Ii 
it  not  insanity  to  think  of  beginning  the  regeneia- 
tion  of  France  by  the  greatest  of  all  calamitie»— t 
civil  war,  and  a  foreign  invasion  jcHned  to  ky 
Mirabeau  aaid  that  he  had  himself  made  aomt  4 
these  objections,  but  that  he  was  sure  the  ooort  vai 
determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  that  in  osh 
sequence  he  thought  it  necessary  that  he  sfaoiui 
co-operate,  both  in  order  to  make  it  succeed,  wai 
to  conduct  it  with  an  eye  to  liberty,  radier  thaa 
leave  the  court  to  commit  fresh  mistakes,  wfai^ 
would  finish  the  ruin  of  everything.     ^*  li^"  ssid 
he,  "they  fiiil  in  this  plan,  it  is  dl  up  with  ik 
monarchy!"    Dumont  asked  him  how  a  man  of 
sense  could  consent  to  play  in  such  *^  an  infeisil 
lottery."  He  told  Mirabeau,  with  much  frankaess, 
that,  ever  since  the  decree  of  the  National  AMmtm- 
bly  which  excluded  him  from  the  ministry,  ba 
resentment  had  blinded  and  transported  him  ;  tliat 
any  such  plan  of  counter-revolution,  if  it  aucottded, 
must  inevitably  ruin  Mirabean,  and  end  in  the  le- 
establishment  of  despotism ;  that  his  prcqper  plaee 
was  in  the  Assembly,  where  his  eloquence  codd 
command;  and  that  out  of  the  Aaaembly — as  a 
minister,  or  courtier,  or  mere  court  adviser — he 
would  be  nothing.    All  this  was  perfectly  reaaoa- 
able,   but  not  so  was  Dumont'a  half-hope   chat 
Mirabeau,  by  forming  a  party  in  the  Aaaemblj, 
might  yet  put  matters  in  a  proper  train.     The 
orator  threw  up  the  whole  plan  he  had  so  ener- 
getically recommended  in  a  day  or  two;  andthougii 
he  continued  to  take  the  wages  of  the  court  he  did 
little  or  nothing  for  it  this  year.     To  those  who 
hinted  that  the  court  was  leading  him  into  great 
danger,  and  might  betray  him,  he  replied,  in  words 
too  gross  to  be  literally  translated,  that,  if  they  did, 
or  attempted  it,  he  would  drive  them  into  a  re- 
public. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  allowed  to  retara. 
Matters  had  not  gone  better  during  his  abaenoe, 
yet  many  of  the  royalists  thought  that  his  arrival 
was  the  signal  of  fresh  calamities.     To  keep  him 
away  in  England  reports  had  been  sent  to  him 
that  the  Chfttelet  court  were  proceeding  vigorooaly 
in  examining  the  afiair  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  were  sure  to  bring  him  in  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy and  treason.    According  to  the  account  of 
his  friend  and  secretary,  Laclos,  the  duke's  confi- 
dence in  his  own  innocence  emboldened  him  to 
return ;  according  to  other  accounts,  the  duke  re- 
turned because  he  knew  that  it  would  suit  the 
ruling  faction,  if  not  openly  to  coaleace  with  hio, 
to  tolerate  and  encourage  him,  and  because  he 
knew  that  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  in  order 
to  keep  the  veil  drawn  over  sundry  metnben  af 
their  own  body,  would  stop  all  further  inquiaifion 
into  the  dark  business  of  the  march  to  Versailles 
and  the  attack  on  the  palace,  and  annul  any  sea- 
tence  of  the  Chfttelet.     It  is  said  that,  when  he 
landed  at  Dieppe,  a  nobleman  of  the  royalist  « 
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ministerial  party  cried  out  aloud,  in  the  hearing  ef 
many  people,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ought  to 
lie  hanged ;  hut  that  nothing  could  intimidate  his 
royal  highness,  who  came  on  to  Paris.     The  day 
after  his  arrival  he  presented  himself  in  the  -Na- 
tional Assemhly,  and  was  received  with  applauses 
and  cheers  hy  a  very  large  part  of  the  House.    He 
delivered  a  speech  in  explanation  of  his  conduct ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  this  puhlic  defence,  he  puh* 
lished  a  m^^moire,  entitled  *^  £xpos<$  of  the  Conduct 
of  M.   le  Due  d'Orl^ians  in  the  Revolution  of 
France,  written  hy  himself  at  London."     This 
pamphlet,  which  was  evidently  the  production  of 
Laclos,  solemnly  denied  that  the  duke  knew  any- 
thing of  the  insurrection  in  Paris  which  began 
with  the  women  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober;  denied  that  the  duke  was  at  Versailles, 
either  on  the  night  of  the  5th  or  the  morning  of 
the  6th ;  asserted  that  he  was  ignorant  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  until,  on  the  6U),  as  he  was  going 
from  Paris  to  Versailles,  he  met  near  the  bridge 
of  Sevres  the  heads  of  the  two  gardes^du-corps, 
and  the  mob,  who,  so  far  from  showing  him  any 
favour,  fired  at  his  English  postilion.    It  produced 
numerous  good  arguments  to  show  that  the  design, 
imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies,  of  opening  a  way 
to  the  throne  through  a  crowd  of  assassinations, 
was  too  monstrously  absurd  to  be  entertained  by 
any  man  that  was  not  mad,  or  to  be  believed  pos- 
sible except  by  men  that  calumniated  the  French 
nation.     All  the  assassinations  that  could  possibly 
have  been  committed  at  Versailles  could  not  have 
included  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  children,  who 
stood  so  much  nearer  to  the  throne  in  the  order  of 
succession  than  the  Diike  of  Orleans.     Meanwhile 
the  proceedings  in  the  Ch&telet  Court  had  been 
continued,  and  the  judges,  who  were  suspected  by 
the  patriots  of  submitting  to  the  secret  influences 
and  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  Tuileries,  had 
inculpated,  upon  evidence  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  most  contradictory  and  contemptible 
kind,  not  only  Orleans,  but  also  Mirabeau.     But, 
as  the  great  orator  had  entered  into  the  king's 
pay,  and  had  promised  such  mighty  things,  it  was 
now  the  wish  of  the  royalists  that  tlie  accusation 
should  be  made  to  bear  solely  upon  the  duke,  and 
that  Mirabeau  should  consent  to  give  him  up,  and 
remain  silent  in  the  Assembly  when  the  report 
of  the  Ch^telet  should  be  laid  before  it.    Mira* 
beau,  however,  had  been  too  openly  accused  of 
complicity  to  allow  himself  to  adopt  this  line  of 
conduct;  he  felt  that  some  of  the  thunder  and 
lightning  of  his  oratory  was  necessary  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  around  his  own  person;  and, whatever 
he  may  have  promised  to  the  court,  he  certainly 
resolved  not  to  be  silent,  but  to  speak — not  to  give 
up  the  duke,  but  to  defend  him,  as  in  so  doing  he 
would  defend  himself.    The  expediency,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  grand  harangue  was  rendered  the 
more   imperative,    as    the    repoit    made  to  the 
Assembly  by   a  committee  of  its  own   coupled 
together  the  names  of  Memeurs  Louis  Philip 
Joseph   d'OrWans  and  Mirabeau  the  elder,  cie-  I 


^Hes  of  the  NaUonal  Assembly.  This  report 
was  presented  by  Chabroud  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  was  so  long  and  so  rambling  that 
the  reading  of  it  occupied  two  sittings,  and  when 
it  was  read  there  remained  on  the  mind  a  mere 
confusion  of  facts  or  images.  Lafayette  was  made 
very  uneasy  by  the  manner  in  which  Chabroud 
had  mentioned  his  name  and  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  the  Count  d'Estaing ;  and  he  wrote  to 
the  president  to  explain  what  that  letter  really  was. 
M.  Bonnay,  who  belonged  to  the  noble  regiment 
himself,  had  the  courage  not  only  to  applaud  the 
conduct  of  the  gardes-du-corp,  who,  he  said,  had 
assuredly  saved  the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  but 
also  to  justify  the  repast  they  had  given  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Palais,  which  was  held  up  as  a  capital 
crime  and  main  cause  of  the  insurrection.  Mira* 
beau  demanded  that  Chabroud's  report  should  be 
instantly  printed  and  distributed,  and  that  the 
whole  affair  should  be  thoroughly  sifted.  And  on 
the  following  day,  the  2nd  of  October,  he  ascended 
the  tribune  to  announce  in  his  most  thundering 
voice  that  he  was  there  as  the  accuser  of  the  Ch&- 
telet,  that  he  called  upon  that  court  to  give  him 
satisfaction  for  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  his  honour 
and  reputation ;  and  that  he  would  only  give  up 
his  pursuit  of  it  in  the  grave.  On  the  motion  of 
Goupil,  amended  by  Dubois,  Cranct^,  Guillaume, 
and  Mirabeau,  the  Assembly  voted  that  the  mem- 
bers who  were  witnesses  in  this  affair,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  had  declared  that  they  really 
knew  nothing  about  it,  should  take  no  part  in  the 
debate  or  decision  that  was  about  to  take  place. 
Abbe  Maury  drew  a  terrible  picture  of  the  events 
of  the  6th  of  October,  declaring  that  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Assembly  stood  committed,  and  called 
for  a  prompt  judgment.  Alexander  Lameth  in- 
sisted more  pointedly  that  they  must  pronounce 
whether  or  not  there  were  grounds  of  accusation 
against  Messieurs  Mirabeau  and  d' Orleans.  Roe- 
derer  rather  unreasonably  tried  to  throw  the  whole 
onui  probandi  upon  Maury,  challenging  the  abbtf 
to  prove  that  the  events  of  the  6th  of  October  were 
the  consequences  of  a  conspiracy  or  plot  in  which 
Mirabeau  and  Orleans  were  actors  or  accomplices. 
Maury,  who  had  his  cue  from  the  Tuileries,  said 
that  he  would  willingly  consent  to  the  striking  of 
the  name  of  Mirabeau  out  of  the  procedure ;  but 
that  he  must  think  there  were  good  grounds  of 
accusation  against  Orleans.  Then  Mirabeau  again 
vaulted  upon  the  tribune,  shook  the  wild-boar  head, 
and  commenced  a  tremendous  oration.  After  a 
grand  exordium,  which  was  infinitely  admired,  he 
descended  to  a  quieter  and  more  argumentative 
tone ;  and,  in  truth,  it  required  no  great  force  of 
argument  to  tear  into  shreds  the  flimsy,  disjointed, 
illogical  report  of  Chabroud,  and  the  contradictory 
and,  in  g(x>d  part,  hearsay  evidence  heard  and 
registered  by  the  Ch&telet,  and  upon  which  solely 
the  matter  of  the  report  was  founded.  He  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  accusing  and  denouncing  the 
whole  of  the  cote  droits  or  right  side  of  the  House, 
where  sat  Maury  and  all  the  king's  friends,  mixed 
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with  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  liberal 
party.  "  Yes,"  cried  he,  "  the  secret  of  this  in- 
fernal procedure  is  discovered  at  last ;  the  whole 
of  it  is  there  (pointing  to  the  c6te  droit) ;  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  those  whose  testimony  and  calum- 
nies have  formed  the  tissue  of  it ;  it  is  in  the  re- 
sources which  it  has  furnished  to  the  enemies  of 
the  revolution;  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chitelet 
judges,  such  as  it  will  soon  be  engraved  in  the 
pages  of  history  by  the  justest  and  most  implacable 
vengeance."  Here  there  rose  tremendous  i^* 
plauses,  which  were  repeated  and  continued  until 
the  orator  had  descend^  from  the  tribune  and  re- 
gained his  seat.  There  was  very  little  more  de- 
bating about  the  matter,  and  there  was  no  inquiry 
whatever.  Biron  defended  Orleans,  whom  Mira- 
beau,  though  saying  httl^  about  him  by  name,  had 
exculpated  in  defending  himself.  Montlausier 
proposed  that  three  days  should  be  devoted  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  alleged  facts.  Roederer 
said  that  before  deliberating  or  entering  upon  any 
examination  they  ought  to  hear  Orleans,  whose 
perfect  innocence,  he  insisted,  was  no  longer  a 
problem,  fiarnave  proposed  that  the  report  pre- 
sented by  Chabroud  should  instantly  be  adopted. 
Maury  remarked  that  the  cdt<{  droit  could  no 
longer  take  part  in  the  deliberation :  a  good  many 
of  that  side  immediately  withdrew,  but  the  ablkl 
remained.  Murinais  demanded  that  they  should 
instantly  absolve  M irabeau ;  but  the  determination 
was  adopted  to  absolve  boA  the  accused  without 
further  discussion ;  and  accordingly  the  Assembly 
decreed  that  there  was  no  ground  of  accusation 
against  either  Mirabeau  or  Orleans.*  But  this 
decision,  which  was  founded  upon  no  evidence  or 
examination  of  facts,  carried  no  conviction  out  of 
doors ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  royalists  con- 
tinued to  believe  or  to  assert  that  the  horrible  in- 
surrection had  been  got  up  and  guided  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  creatures.  The  Marquis 
de  Bouiiy  years  after,  and  without  the  discovery 
of  any  new  proof,  has  recorded  in  his  memoirs 
that  ruffians  in  the  pay  of  Orleans,  taking  with 
them  the  whole  populace  of  Paris,  had  proceeded 
to  Versailles  for  the  purpose  of  massacring  the 
king  and  the  royal  family,  and  placing  that  prince 
on  the  blood  V  throne.  The  marquis  was  also  (irmly 
of  opinion  that  during  the  royal  duke's  absence  in 
England  his  party  still  existed,  though  with  dimi- 
nished strength ;  that  on  his  return  he  incorporated 
his  faction  with  the  Jacobins,  co-operating  with 
them  to  demoralize  the  army,  and  break  down  the 
last  remnant  of  the  power  of  Louis.  He  asserts 
broadly,  and  without  any  proof,  that  Orleans  had, 
in  all  the  garrisons  of  France,  agents,  wlioae  object 
was  to  seduce  the  soldiers  by  inciting  them  to 
licentiousness  and  excess,  and  holding  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  plunder.t  De  BouiU^,  though  a 
brave  and  honest  man,  was  hasty  in  conclusions, 
hot-headed  and  extreme,  like  the  great  bulk  of  his 
countrymen:   we  should  hesitate  to  admit  these 

*  Hislnire  Farlpmrntaire. 
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aaaeveratioDai  particidarly  as  tk*  < 
the  troops  may  be  aufficiendy  a 
other  agencies  and  inflaenoes.     The 
had  indisputably  produced  the  great 
we  have  described.     And,  accordiag  to 
himself,  his  relative  Lafayette,  who  wMhed 
over  the  troops  that  he  might  employ  tl 
support  of  the  constitution,  should  the  luBg 
from  his  engagements,  or  the  aristocxats 
a  party  and  attempt  a  struggle,  had  p 
system  of  conduct  which  could  scaieely  fiul  fd  » 
troducing  a  universal  mutiny  into  the  Frenda  iiaa. 
He  had  had  recourse  to  the  municipal  cffieen  ef 
the  different  cities,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  the  i 
guards,  persuading  them  to  use  their  mflv 
with  the  soldiers,  and  to  endeavour  to  inapsre  i 
with  an  attachment  to  the  unfinished^  unprooa 
constitution.     The  National  Assembly  had 
siderably  augmented  the  pay  of  the  com  men 
diers,  and  had  caused  the  rigour  of  the  old 
pline  to  be  mudi  relaxed.    The  severity  of  the  old 
officers — ^nearly  every  one  of  thsM  ariatacrafs 
was  blamed  in  the  Assembly  and  out  of  die  As* 
sembly,  and  they  were  lepiesented  to  the  men  ss 
haughty,  incurable  despots,  and  as  enemies  U>  the 
constitution,  which  wss  to  produce  umversal  hap- 
piness to  the  people,  and  to  the  army  ease  aed 
convenience,  with  an  open  road,  to  every  man  in  it, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  honours  and  coai- 
mands  in  the  profession.*    Numerous  promodoos 
of  untitled  men  had  already  taken  place,  and  the 
most  violent  animosities  raged  between  these  ple- 
beian officers  and  the  noble  ones.   Among  the  imd- 
commissioned  officers  were  a  crowd  of  men  vho^ 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  yesrs,  figured  aa  i 
of  regiments,  generals  of  divisions,  comm 
in-chief  of  armies,  marshals,  princes,  who 
deeplv  imbued  with  the  new  philosophv,  who  pre* 
fessed  a  passionate  regard  for  the  Kigms  of  Ifaa 
and  the  saving  dogmas  of  liberty  and  equality,  and 
who  were  excessively  impatient  to  rid  the  amf 
entirely  of  aristocrats,  and  to  command  and  icagn 
in  their  places.     In  this  particular  body  there  was 
much  energy,  indisputaUe  ability,  and  many  gisnis 
even  of  high  military  genius;  yec  it  was  somiwrii 
absurd  in  them  to  pretend,  as  they  did,  to  hase 
the  monopoly  of  all  the  qualities  that  oonstitolt 
great  officers.     And,  again,  if  Lafinyette  had  doss 
nothing,  if  the  Assembly  had  done  nothing  directly, 
the  Jacobin  clubs  established  in  all  places,  and  the 
Jacobin  newspapers  which  ran  everywhere,  with 
scarcely  the  possibility  of  their  arguments  being 
refuted,  or  their  monstrous  falsehoods  or  exagge- 
rations exposed,  would  have  been  quite  suffident, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  bring  about  ail 
that  ha{^ned. 

The  soldiers  of  de  BouiUe's  army  who  had 
attended  the  Federation  had  scarcely  returned  from 
Paris  to  quarters  ere  the  most  alarming  symptoms 
of  dlBaffection  and  mutiny  broke  out,  threatenii^ 
nothing  less  than  the  total  dissolution  of  that 
army,  and  the  plunder  of  whole  cities  and  pro- 

•  De  BonUlc.  Mwioiras. 
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Tinaes;  fcr  tbe  loldiery  now  united  tfaemselres 
with  the  populace,  and  were  moie  coiMtant  in  tbehr 
■itendance  on  dubs  and  meetings  than  they  were 
en  the  parade.    This  was  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September.      In   the   preceding   month  of 
Mnch,  before  the  general  federation  was  proposed, 
there  had  been  a  mutiny  among  the  garrison  at 
Metz,  but  this  had  been  only  the  effects  of  intoxi- 
cation into  which  the  soldiers  had  been  enticed  by 
the  patriotic  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  at  the  voice 
of  their  officers  the  men  returned  to  their  duty, 
and  afterwards  showed  so  much  contrition  that  de 
BouilhS  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  them  than  he 
had  before  entertained.    He  harangued  the  regi- 
ment of  Picardy,  representing  how  disgraceful  it 
was  for  the  first  re^ment  of  France  to  have  set 
Buoh  an  example  to  the  army.     This  touched  the 
esprit  de  corps  and  that  military  pride  which  is 
about  the  strongest  of  all  French  passions ;  and 
when,  in  consideration  of  their  repentance,  he  par- 
doned them  all  punishment,  the  men  cried  out 
almost  unanimously  that  their  misconduct  had  me- 
rited chastisement,  and  that  they  desired  to  remain 
in  confinement  in  their  barracks  for  eight  days ! 
But  now  there  was  to  be  no  contrition,  no  return  to 
duty  under  their  old  officers,  for  a  subtle  and 
quick  poison  had  been  administered.    Moreover, 
there  were  considerable  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the 
troops,  which  the  king's  ministers  had  been  left  by 
the  Alsembly  too  poor  to  discharge.     At  Metz, 
though  there  was  continual  murmuring,  with  a 
gross  neglect  of  military  duty,  de  BouilitS  contrived 
to  keep  matters  tolerably  quiet ;  but  at  Nancy  the 
garrison,  composed  of  four  battalions  of  the  king's 
regiment,  accounted  one  of  the  best  in  France,  of 
two  battalions  of  Swiss,  principally  from  Geneva, 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  Neuchfttel — French-speak- 
ing  Swiss,  who  tfe  scarcely  Swiss  at  all — and  of  a 
cavalry  regiment,  were  in  confraternity  with  the 
mob,  and  in  a  most  terrible  state  of  insurrection : 
they  had  sent  deputies  to  the  different  garrisons 
inviting  the  soldiers  either  to  join  them  or  to  follow 
tiieir  example,  and  engaging  them  not  to  obey  de 
Bouiiy  or  any  of  his  officers,  if  ordered  to  march 
agsinst  them.    They  had  also  sent  a  deputation  to 
Paris  to  present  an  insolent,  arrogant  message  to 
the  Assembly,  and  they  were  openly  supported  by 
the  Jacobin  Club,  the  great  nursing-mother  and 
most  proliBc  genetrix — La  SocieUt  Mere — ^and  by 
all  the  Jacobin  newspapers,  whether  of  the  capital 
or  of  the  provinces.    Lafayette,  however,  caused 
'    Messieurs  the  deputies  to  be  arrested,  and  the 
Assembly  had  coun^  and  foresight  sufficient  to 
pass  a  decree— everything  was  now  done  by  their 
decrees,  and  they  were  as  much  an  executive  as  a 
legislative  power  in  the  state — ordering  the  soldiers 
to  return  to  their  duty,  and  the  i^abitants  of 
Nancy  to  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  under  pain 
of  being  treated  as  rebels.    A  general  officer  and 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  M.  de  Malseigne,  was 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree,  and  de 
BouiU4  was  ordered  by  the  Assembly  to  render 
him  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and  to  employ 

VOL.  II. 


arms  if  the  garrison  and  mob  of  Nancy  persisted 
in  their  rebellion.*    The  day  after  receiving  the 
decree  of  the  Assembly,  de  Bouillc^  received  an 
order  from  the  king  to  take  under  his  command 
the  troops  of  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Franche  Comtt$,  and 
all  Champagne.    These,  united  to  the  garrison  of 
Metz,  formed  ^  force  of  110  battalions  and  104 
squadrons  of  horse.  Which,  altogether,  covered  the 
whole  frontier,  from  Switzerland  to  the  Sambre.  t 
But  this  force,  instead  of  being  effective  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  was 
only  proper  to  consolidate  disorder  and  carry  out 
the  revolution  to  the  utmost  extremes  of  democracy : 
instead  of  obeying  either  the  king  and  the  com- 
mander he  had  appointed,  or  the  National  Assem- 
bly, it  obeyed  the  Jacobin  club.   The  cavalry  were 
a  few  points  better,  for  they  were  composed  of  a 
better  description  of  men,  than  the  infantry,  and 
the  mass  of  them,  instead  of  occupying  barracks 
in  the  great  towns,  had  been  distributed,  for  faci- 
lities of  forage,  &c.,  in  the  smaller  rural  towns  and 
in  the  villages,  and  had  thus  been  much  less  exposed 
to  seduction ;  but,  as  for  the  foot-soldiers,  de  Bouillt^ 
himself  said,  in  the  middle  of  August,  that  out  of 
the  110  battalions  there  were  not  more  than  20 
which  he  was  certain  would  obey  his  orders,  and 
these  20  battalions  were  either  German  or  Swiss. 
He  accepted  the  extended  command  with  many 
misgivings  and  with  regret ;  but  the  minister-at- 
war,  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  told  him  that  the  king 
relied  upon  his  zeal  for  his  service,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  hoped  that  he  would  hold 
the  command  till  it  should  plainly  appear  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  maintaining 
himself  in  it.     De  Bouilltl's  first  thoughts  were  to 
secure  a  position  which  might  enable  him  to  col- 
lect his  cavalry  and  the  infantry  upon  which  he 
could  depend,  with  good  means  of  resistance,  and 
to  employ  the  resources  of  which  he  was  master  in 
resisting  the  further  progress  of  revolt,  and  even  in 
directing  events.    The  position  which  he   chose 
was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seille,  a  tributaiy  of 
the  Moselle.      It  was  defended  by  three  little 
places — Marsal,  Vic,  and  Moyenvic;   the  first  of 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  marsh,  and  was  in 
itself  very  strong.     All  round  there  were  extensive 
meadows  proper  for  the  support  of  a  large  cavalry 
force :  he  had  before  him  open  plains  upon  which 
his  cavalry  could  act  with  most  advantage,  and  he 
was  placed  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant provinces  of  the  kingdom.  He  also  secured 
6isch  and  Phalsbourg,  two  excellent  little   fort- 
resses, which  rendered  him  master  of  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Vdsges ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
take  possession  of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Mont- 
nukli,  which  would  have  given  him  open  commu- 
nications with  Luxembourg,  and  with  the  forces 
the  emperor  might  collect  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 

*  Be  BouLlle,  Memoirei.— Hutoire  Parlementaire. 

t  The  rett  of  tb«  French  army  was  divided  into  three  ports : 
M.  de  Rochambeau  comniaBdad  that  of  the  north,  which  oomprieed 
aU  French  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  Normandy:  that  of  the  aouth 
was  commanded  by  Maribal  de  Mailly;  the  other,  which  included 
ali  the  weatem  coast  except  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Flanders,  was 
tu  be  commanded  by  a  fimith  general  not  yet  named. 
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lands.  With  very  admirable  activity,  de  Bouille 
collected  his  best  regiments  on  the  Seille,  brought  a 
good  train  of  artillery  to  the  spot  he  had  selected, 
and  began  getting  together  all  the  forage  on  the  Seille 
and  the  upper  Moselle.  Instead  of  going  direct  to 
Nancy,  M.  de  Malseigne,  the  deputy  dispatched  by 
the  National  Assembly,  paid  a  visit  at  Metz  to  de 
Bonillt?,  who  then  advised  him  to*  proceed  alone  to 
Nancy,  as  it  was  his  wish  that  force  should  not  be 
employed  until  after  peaceful  representations  had 
failed.  Continuing  his  journey,  Malseigne  was 
soon  at  Nancy,  where  he  found  affairs  in  the  worst 
condition.  Having  been  joined  by  five  or  six  thou- 
sand men,  either  common  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood or  deserters  from  other  regiments,  all  eager 
for  pillage,  the  garrison  had  broken  open  the 
arsenal,  taking  from  it  5000  muskets,  had  seized 
upon  the  powder-magazines,  and  had  placed 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  in  battery,  loaded  to 
their  muzzles  with  grape-shot.  The  soldiers  had 
plundered  the  military  chest,  had  assaulted  and 
ill  treated  their  officers*  and  had  thrown  many  of 
them,  including  the  general  who  commanded  them, 
into  prison.  In  concert  with  the  mob  they  had 
exacted  money  from  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  place,  and  had  threatened  to  lanteme  the  mu- 
nicipal officers  and  the  commissioners  of  depart- 
ments in  case  they  did  not  comply  with  their  de- 
mands. They  had  avowed  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  the  National  Assembly,  and  had  burnt  its  de- 
crees ;  and  they  were  intimating  their  intention  of 
plundering  and  sacking  the  city,  and  had  marked 
out  the  principal  victims  for  the  lanterne  when  the 
perplexed  deputy  arrived.  He  caused  the  decree 
of  the  Assembly  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
city;  but  the  people  and  the  soldiers  treated  it 
with  derision.  On  his  attempting  to  harangue  the 
troops  they  attempted  to  seize  him ;  and  it  was 
only  by  great  presence  of  mind  that  he  escaped  out 
of  that  wasps  nest  and  got  to  Luneville,  where 
there  were  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry  that  had 
hitherto  preserved  their  military  morale.  The 
garrison  of  Nancy,  and  with  them  a  part  of  the 
national  guards,  obliged  their  officers  to  place 
themselves  at  their  head  and  proceed  in  warlike 
order  to  Luneville,  to  compel  the  cavalry  there  to 
deliver  up  to  their  fury  General  Malseigne  and 
others.  De  Bouillt5  was  within  the  walls  of  Metz 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  this  movement. 
Having  no  troops  there  on  whom  he  could  rely, 
and  having,  in  fact,  been  informed  that  most  of  the 
French  infantry  in  that  garrison  had  sworn  not  to 
act  against  their  brethren  of  Nancy,  he  dispatched 
orders  for  some  Swiss  and  Grerman  battalions, 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  together 
with  some  regiments  of  cavalry,  to  put  themselves 
in  motion ;  and  he  happily  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  Metz  a  small  train  of  artillery.  He  then 
quitted  that  town  himself,  but  very  secretly,  for  he 
was  under  some  apprehensions  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  would  lay  forcible  hands  upon  him. 
He  soon  came  up  with  a  Swiss  battalion  and  one 
of  the  cavalry  regiments  he  had  sent  forward.    He 


was  marching  with  all  speed  upon  Luneville  whes 
he  was  informed  that  the  eight  squadrons  of  hone 
there,  after  haying  refused  to  deliver  up  MaLKigne, 
after  having  even  fought  a  little  battle  with  the 
troops  and  national   guards    from    Nancy,    aod 
obliged  them  to  retire  in  disorder  to  their  ova 
quarters,  had  themselves  proceeded  to  mutinj  i&c 
very  day  after,  had  arrested  General  Malseigne,  had 
sent  him  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nancy,  and  de- 
livered him  into  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  soldiers 
of  that  garrison,  with  many  apologies  for  not  com- 
plying sooner,  and  for  saluting  with  carbines  aad 
sabres  the  patriots  who  had  gone  to  Lunevilk  to 
demand  him.      De  BouilW  very  naturally  txm- 
eluded  that  Malseigne  must  by  this  time  have  beo: 
hanged  at  a  Nancy  lanteme,  With  the  decree  of  the 
Assembly  pinned  on  his  jacket;   and  that,  then- 
fore,  it  would  be  of  no  use  proceeding  to  Nancy 
with  the  small  force  he  had  with  him.     Maleeigiie 
was  a  man  hard  to  kill — was  an  old,  tried  sold^, 
prompt  and  daring — one  that  had  escaped  fram 
imminent  perils  before  now ; — and  any  soldier4ike 
death  was  preferable  to  hanging.    Being  on  hone- 
back,  and  with  a  good  steed  under  him,   he  m^ 
a  sudden  dash  through    the  fellows    that  w&t 
escorting  him  to  prison,  galloped  out  of  the  town, 
and  escaped  unhurt,  although  muskets  and  cai^ 
bines  were  fired  after  him,  and  one  bullet  lodged 
in  his  jerkin.     After  this  brave  flight  he  was, 
however,  recaptured  or  betrayed  by  some  of  the 
cavalry  of  Luneville  in  whom  he  trusted,   sod 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  he  was  reconducted 
into  Nancy.     He  was  not  hanged  or  butchered,  as 
he  expected,  which  possibly  was  owing  to  the  re- 
ported near  approach  of  de  Bouille,  with  troops 
that  seemed  determined  to  fight  the  patriots.     In 
an  open  carriage,  with  a  soldier  standing  over  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  he  was  conveyed  through  the 
streets   of    Nancy,    through    hedges    of  nadonai 
guards  and  a  mob  of  furious  women,  to  the  prisoa 
of  the  town,  and  there  lodged  for  the  present* 
The  revoked  garrison  sent  a  fresh  deputation  to 
the  Assembly,  consisting  apparoitly  of  none  but 
members  of  the  national  guards  of   the  towiL 
While  de  Bouille  was  halting  at  Toul,  between 
Nancy  and  Metz,  some  of  the  troops  and  national 
guards  of  the  latter  place  sent  to  request  that  tbej 
might  be  employed  in  the  present  service.     That 
general  was  afraid  that  the  soldiers,  in  spite  of 
their  promises  to  the  contrary,  would  join  the  re- 
bels as  soon  as  he  arrived  before  Nancy ;  and  in 
the  courage  and  energy  of  the  national  guards  this 
veteran  officer  placed  but  little  confidence.     He 
was  in  a  dilemma ;  for,  if  he  refused  their  request, 
nothing  was  so  probable  as  that  these  soldiers  would 
be  guilty  of  some  fresh  outrage  in  Metz.    As  a 
compromise,  he  resolved  to  accept  the  services  of 
600  grenadiers  of  the  line  and  of  600  national 
guards.      This  detachment  marched  and  joined 
him  in  good  order ;  and  he  united  them  to  four 

•  R^Toltttion  de  Parfs,  and  other  newspapers  of  Uie  day,  asd  let- 
ten  from  de.BouiUe'to  the  minister<at-war,  and  from  the  minukezskt- 
war  to  the  Assembly,  as  cited  in  Histoire  Parlementaire.— Bouille, 
Memoires.  -Hist,  de  ia  Revolation,  par  Deux  AiAls  de  la  Liheiteu 
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battalions  of  Swiss  or  Germans,  and  fourteen  squa- 
drons of  horse,  which,  by  this  time,  he  had  col- 
lected at  Frouard,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Nancy.  His  entire  force  now  consisted  of  3000  foot 
and  1400  horse.  Two  thousand  national  guards 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  who  had  been  col- 
lected by  an  aide-de  camp  of  Lafayette,  had  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  and  enticements  of  the  people 
and  garrison  of  Nancy,  and  had  gone  over  and 
joined  them  instead  of  staying  to  co-operate  with 
dc  Bouill^.  With  a  force  within  that  town,  which 
he  now  calculated  at  10,000  men  under  arms,  de 
Bouillc^  thought  it  prudent  to  lay  aside  all  idea  of 
attacking  Nancy,  and  to  try  once  more  what  could 
be  done  by  gentle  means.  On  his  march  from 
Metz  he  had  sent  forward  a  proclamation,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king,  quoting 
the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  inviting 
the  national  guards  of  Nancy,  all  good  citizens, 
and  all  faithful  soldiers,  to  join  him  and  assist  him 
in  putting  down  by  force  the  soldiers  that  were 
rebels  to  the  laws.  This  proclamation,  and  an- 
other, allowing  them  four-and-twenty  hours  to 
make  up  their  minds  and  return  an  answer,  were 
introduced  into  the  town  of  Nancy  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  August.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock 
a  deputation  arrived  at  Frouard  to  answer.  It 
was  composed  of  members  chosen  by  the  lowest 
rabble  of  the  town,  and  of  soldiers  from  the  differ- 
ent revolted  regiments,  there  being  among  the 
latter  some  of  the  cavalry  from  Luneville  who  had 
played  so  false  by  Malseigne.  The  deputation  was, 
however,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  the^departmental  government  and  of  the 
municipality,  who  had  been  compelled  to  follow 
the  mob  by  threats  that  they  would  be  massacred 
if  they  refused.  The  deputies  behaved  so  inso- 
lently that  de  BouilWs  grenadiers  were  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  exterminating  them.  The 
propositions  they  had  to  offer  were  altogether  in- 
admissible. De  BouilW  told  them  his  conditions, 
which  were,  that  the  three  regiments  at  the  head 
of  the  revolt  should  leave  the  town  and  submit  to 
the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  by  delivering  up  their 
ringleaders;  that  the  two  general  officers,  Denoue, 
the  commander  of  the  place,  and  Malseigne,  should 
forthwith  be  liberated  and  brought  out  to  him  un- 
hurt ;  that  they  should  then  permit  his  troops  to 
enter  the  town,  delivering  over,  beforehand,  their 
eighteen  pieces  of  artillery.  He  finished  by  as- 
suring them  all  that  if  they  did  not  obey  he  would 
execute  the  law  and  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly 
with  the  greatest  rigour.  The  deputies  replied  to 
these  hard  conditions  with  fresh  insolence  and  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  for  the  general,  which  so 
exasperated  his  hot-headed  grenadiers,  who,  a 
short  time  before,  had  been  just  as  mutinous  and 
insolent  themselves,  that  they  cried  out,  "  Let  us 
hang  these  rebels  and  rascals ! ''  They  were  lay- 
ing hands  on  the  free-spoken  orators,  and  were 
only  prevented  from  putting  them  all  to  death  on 
the  spot  by  de  Bouillt^'s  strenuous  exertions  and 
his  promise  that,  if  the  people  and  garrison  did 


not  quietly  submit,  he  would  immediately  lead 
them  against  the  town  and  take  it  by  storm.*  At 
half-pastr  twelve  o'clock  de  BouilW  actually  began 
his  march  towards  the  town,  determining  to  attack 
it;  for,  though  he  had  reason  to  expect  disastrous 
consequences  to  himself  and  his  little  army,  yet,  if 
he  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  his 
troops,  or  attempted  to  oppose  the  fury  that  trans- 
ported them,  it  was  probable  that  he  himself 
would  have  become  its  victim,  for  they  would  have 
considered  him  as  a  traitor,  and  have  treated  him 
no  better  than  they  had  proposed  treating  the 
Nancy  deputation.  '*  Such,  then,"  says  the  gene- 
ral himself,  "  being  my  situation,  I  blindly  com- 
mitted myself  to  fortune  for  the  result."  A  worse 
situation  for  a  commanding  officer  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  At  half-past  two  in  the  aflemoon  he 
halted  within  a  short  half-league  of  the  town,  and 
gave  audience  to  another  deputation  which  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  revolted  soldiery  and  mob. 
He  repeated  to  them  the  same  conditions,  with  the 
additional  one,  that  they  should  immediately  deli- 
ver up  four  men  from  each  regiment  to  be  sent  to 
Paris  to  be  tried  by  the  National  Assembly.  The 
deputies  demanded  an  hour  to  consider  of  these 
proposals,  and  he  granted  it.  But  as  soon  as  the 
hour  was  expired  he  ordered  his  advanced  guard 
to  approach  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were  de- 
fended by  troops  and  armed  inhabitants  with 
several  pieces  of  cannon.  He  was  now  met  by  a 
third  deputation,  and  he  called  a  halt,  though  his 
foremost  men  were  within  thirty  paces  of  one  of 
the  gates.  This  third  deputation  assured  him  that 
all  his  orders  would  be  immediately  obeyed ;  that 
Malseigne  and  the  other  general  would  presently  be 
delivered  up  safe  and  sound;  and  that  the  regi- 
ments were  evacuating  the  town.  And,  in  effect, 
de  Bouillt;  soon  saw  the  head  of  the  column  into 
which  the  king's  regiment  had  formed  itself  filing 
off  from  the  town  through  another  gate ;  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  more  he  was  joined  by  the  libe- 
rated generals,  Malseigne  and  Denoue.  He  fondly 
flattered  himself  that  the  business  was  finished,  and 
that  he  had  happily  escaped  from  a  critical  situa- 
ation.  He  suspended  his  advance  until  all  the 
garrison  should  have  departed ;  but  some  of  the 
national  guardsmen  of  Metz  went  into  the  town  of 
their  own  accord,  and  seemed  to  be  received  in  a 
very  friendly  manner  by  the  people.  De  Bouille 
was  conversing  with  the  two  generals  who  had  had 
so  narrow  an  escape,  when  there  arose  a  terrible 
hubbub  near  the  gate.  A  great  number  of  sol- 
diers, who  had  not  followed  their  colours,  mixed 
with  the  town  rabble,  who  were  shouting  that 
they  were  betrayed  to  the  Austrians,  began  a 
quarrel  with  de  Bouill^'s  advanced  guard,  which 
was  composed  entirely  of  Swiss,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  fire  on  them  with  some,  of  their  grape- 
shot-crammed  cannon.  For  some  short  time 
they  were  prevented  in  their  murderous  purpose 
by  a  young  officer  of  the  king's  regiment.  Cap- 
tain Dcsilles,    who    placed  himself  before  the 

*  Pe  Bouille,  Memoirei. 
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mouth  of  one  of  the  pieces,  and  when  torn  ftom 
thence  leaped  upon  a  four-and-twenty  pounder, 
and  seated  himself  over  the  touch-hole.  In  that 
position,  and  in  the  act  of  imploring  the  furious 
men  within  the  gate  not  to  fire  upon  their  friends 
and  countrymen,  a  musket  was  levelled  at  him— 
was  fired — and  then  another,  and  another :  under 
the  fourth  bullet  he  fell  dead  from  the  gun  to  the 
earth  ; — the  match  was  then  applied  to  the  camion, 
and  in  the  next  instant,  so  murderously  were 
those  pieces  loaded,  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  de 
Bouill^'s  advanced  guard  lay  on  the  ground  m 
dead  as  Desilles.  The  comrades  of  the  slain 
Swiss,  backed  by  the  French  grenadiers,  then 
advanced  with  irresistible  fury,  seized  the  cannon, 
took  possession  ^of  the  gate,  and  entered  the 
town.  But  they  were  scarcely  engaged  in  the 
narrow  street  when  they  were  assailed  with  thick 
showers  of  musket-balls,  from  over-head  and  from 
under  their  feet,  from  the  cellars  and  the  rooft  of 
the  houses,  from  windows  and  from  holes  in  closed 
doors,  not  a  man  showing  his  face  anywhere,  but 
firing  snugly  under  cover,  and  with  deliberate 
aim.  Presently  the  troops  of  the  garrison  that 
had  filed  off  through  the  opposite  gate,  thinking 
themselves  betrayed,  and  that  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  their  retiring  to  attack  the  people  and 
their  comrades,  ran  back  into  Nancy  to  assist 
them.  De  BouilW,  astonished  and  perplexed, 
rushed  to  the  gate  by  which  his  vanguard  had 
entered  the  town ;  and  there  he  found  that  they 
had  been  knocked  down  in  heaps,  that  they  were 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
flying.  Rallying  them,  he  hastily  made  his  dis- 
positions to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  town  in 
two  separate  colunins.  Two  squadrons  of  hussars 
were  driven  back  with  one-  half  of  their  number 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  advance  of  the  in- 
fantry along  the  principal  streets  was  slow  and 
inost  difficult.  If  the  troops  of  the  garrison  that 
had  returned  into  the  town  had  joined  their  com- 
rades and  the  mob,  de  BouilltS  must  have  been 
annihilated ;  but  some  of  the  officers  of  the  king's 
regiment  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  retire 
into  the  court-yard  of  their  barracks,  to  form 
themselves  in  order  of  battle  there,  and  wait  until 
they  should  be  attacked.  This  saved  de  Bouill^. 
His  men  too,  thinking  that  the  troops  in  Nancy 
had  suffered  them  to  advance  in  security  in  order 
to  draw  them  into  an  ambush,  and  fight  them  with 
advantage,  were  mad  with  fury  and  revenge,  and 
kept  advancing  though  blood  and  brains  were 
scattered  about  at  every  step.  It  was  half-past 
four  when  the  fight  began,  and  it  was  half-past 
seven  before  de  Bouille  could  reach  the  principal 
squares,  upon  which  opened  the  barracks  of  the 
king's  regiment,  and  the  barracks  of  the  Chftteau- 
Yieux  regiment,  which  latter,  though  Swiss,  had 
been  as  mutinous  as  the  worst  of  the  native  French 
corps.  He  had  lost  on  his  way  forty  officers  and 
well  nigh  four  hundred  men ;  but  he  had  in- 
flicted a  very  great  loss  on  the  insurgents,  had 
taken  five  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  and  had 


deinived  them  of  their  eighteen  cannon.  No  firing 
proceeded  either  from  the  barracks  of  the  king's 
regiment   or  from  the  Chftteau-Vieux  barracka. 
The  French  grenadiers,  maddened  by  their  woundf 
and  their  losses,  desired  to  be  led  on  to  attack  ui 
slaughter  their  own   countrymen  of  the   Idog't 
regiment ;  but  just  as  it  was  growing  dark  one  nf 
his  aides-de-camp  announced  to[de  BouilM  that  Che 
king's  precious  own  were  in  great  consftematioB, 
and  would  certainly  submit  if  the  general  vorii 
appeur  iifmong  them   and    addreaa    them.      De 
Bouill^,  who  was  as  fearless  as  his  sword,  inatanlij 
repaired  alone  to  the  court-yard  of  the  barradB. 
At  sight  of  him  the  king's  began  to  lay  dova 
their  arms,  but  he  prevented  them,  only  deairhig 
that  they  would  quit  the  town  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  march  quietly  to  a  gamaon  twcaty 
leagues  ofif.     They  gladly,  oonaented;  and  in  kae 
than  half  an  hoar  they  had  entirely  evacoatBi 
Nancy,  and  were  in  Ml  march  for  the  garrisai 
assigned  to  them.*     Upon  the  departure  of  the 
king's,  the  regiment  of  Ch&tean-Vieax  came  cm. 
of  their  barracks  and  obeyed  orders  to  leave  the 
town :  their  exaifiple  was  followed  by  all  the  lea 
of  the  revolted  soldiery,  who  repabed  to  different 
garrisons  named  to  them;  the  rascally  mob,  the     i 
bloodiest  of  the  street  combatants,  haid  fied  long     | 
before  this  in  every  direction ;  the  crtizens  had  all     I 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  at  night  Ntincy  was  as  qdiet  as  a  nnacerj. 
•*  Fortune,"  says  de  Bouill^,  **  had  snatched  me, 
as  it  were  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  out  of  the 
danger  into  which  she  had  plunged  me ; — and  thii 
was  the  last  favour  I  ever  received  from  herf     I 
He  boasted  that,  on  his  side,  as  little  hlood  wis     i 
shed  as  possible,  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitanls 
was  either  killed  or  wounded,  excepting  such  as 
were  under  arms,  and  that  not  a  single  hoase  was 
either  pillaged  or  burned.     On  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  after  the  affidr,  the  three  Swiss  bat- 
talions assembled  a  council  of  war,  to  try  about 
eighty  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Ghftteau-Vieox, 
who  had  been  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
By  treaties  between  the  old  monarchy  and  the 
Helvetian  league,  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  service 
of  France  preserved  their  own  martial  code,  and 
the  right  of  administering  justice  in  their  cywn 
manner,  which  was  very  severe.    The  council  of 
war  condemned  twenty  soldiers  to  death,  and  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  to  the  galleys.   The  sentences 
were  put  into  execution.     De  BouilltS  had  no  rigbt 
to  interfere  in  the  matter ;  but  the  executions  were 
all  laid  to  his  account  by  the  Jacobins,  who  de- 
scribed the  whole  affair  as  the  horrible  massacre 
of  Nancy,  brought  about  by  detestable  treaefaeiy 
on  the  part  of  de  Bouil^  and  the  royalist  officen 
with  him.    About  two  hundred  of  the  king's  regi- 
ment and  about  three  hundred  of  the  people,  who 

•  Dp Bottiltt  ftdds :  "What  wai  very  extraardiiurr.  tb«^  toldkn 
demanded  au  escort  ftom  me,  though  every  man  of  them  had  thirty 
rounds  of  cartridge,  which  I  bad  not  thought  it  advisable  to  take 
from  them,  lest  it  should  occasion  some  delay  in  Ibeir  departarc, 
which  waa  at  that  time  the  obj«>ct  of  moKt  importincc  I  j^ave  thea 
thirty  huasart,  who  conducted  them  to  their  ganisuo.'*-- itf^smVei. 
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Had  liiseviso  been  taken  with  arms  in  their  faimdsi 
lie  let  go»  and  not  one  of  them  ever  met  with  any 
^}U]!iialiment     On  the  3rd  of  September  the  king, 
from  Saiat'Cloud,  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to 
tha  noble  general,  assuring  him  that  hia  conduct 
at  Nancy  had  given  him  the  most  signal  satisfac- 
tion ;  that  on  the  3lst  of  August  he  had  saved 
France,  and  that  his  behaviour  on  that  day  of 
crisis  ought  to  be  an  object  of  imitation  for  all 
^ell-wishers  to  their  country.*  But  the  Jaeobinss 
not  only  in  their  club,  but  also  in  the  Assembly, 
endeavoured  to  exonerate  the  revolted  troops  Koi 
the  people  of  Nancy  from  the  least  share  of  blame* 
and   to  represent  de  Bouille  as  a  traitor  to  the 
nation,  and  an  unprovoked  murderer  of  brave  and 
innocent  Frenchmen.     Robespierre  took  a  very 
active  part  on  this  side,  and  insisted  that  the  se- 
cond deputation  sent  from  Nancy  should  be  heard 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.     Those  deputies,  who 
had  dejpartcd  from  their  town  several  days  before 
de  Bouill^^  axriyed  at  it^  boldly  demanded  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  the  fonxiir  deputation,  who 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  Lafayette,  imder 
a  warrant  signed  by  Mayor  Bailly.    They  were 
told  that  those  deputies  were  already  liberated; 
and  this  was  quite  true,  though  they  were  soldiers 
of  the  king's  regiment,  and  had  been  ringleaders 
in  the  mutiny  and  insurrection.     The  present 
deputies  at  the  bar  of  the  House  then  declared  that 
the  garrison  and   the    soldiera    had  shown  the 
firmest  attachment  to  tlie  revolution,  as  all  the 
citizens  of  Nancy  could  testify;  and  that  they 
were  only  jealous  of  the  aristocrats,  and  appre- 
hensive of  dark  royalist  ))lots  against  liberty  and 
equality :  that  some  of  the  soldiers'  allowances 
had  been  stopped ;  that  yellow  furloughs  had  been 
given  to  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  garrison,  who 
had  no  other  fault  than  that  of  being  enthusiastic- 
ally attached  to  the  revolution;  that  these  men 
had  been  sent  away  from  their  regiments,  and 
with  marks  of  disgrace,  only  in  order  to  keep  to- 
gether unpatriotic  soldiers  who  might  be  depended 
upon  by  the  arjustocrats  and  plotting  royalists; 
that  insidious  means  had  been  adopted  to  arm  part 
of  the  soldiers  against  the  patriot  townspeople  of 
Nancy ;  and  that  several  men,  bought  over  and 
disguised  by  the  aristocrats,  had  attacked  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  before  the  garrison  mutinied. 
"  In  the  king's  regiment,"  said  these  deputies, 
"  there  are  a  good  many  young  men  of  decent 
families  serving  aa  common  soldiers  ;  better  edu- 
cated and  informed  than  their  comrades,  they 
have  taught  them  what  our  constitution  is,  and 
have  preached  its  principles  to  them."f     Here 
was  the  mot  dt  femgme :  in  nearly  every  regi- 
ment a  knot  of  young  men  had  formed  a  political 
club,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  their  un- 
lettered comrades  into  the  mysteries  of  liberty  and 

*  With  mom  tban  usual  grace.  LouU  nid,  in  a  poataoript  to  thU 
Wter  Ui  tie  IVwille,  •'  I  «m  infonn«d  that  one  of  your  favourite 
horses  was  killea  under  M.  dc  Goiivernei.    I  have  Knt  vou  ono  of 

Sown,  which  I  have  mounted,  and  beg  of  you  to  keep  him  for  mv 
e.  '—Mimoiret,  ' 

\  Uift.  Farkment. 


oqualityi  and   of  reading  to  them  the  Jacobin 
journals,    \yhat  were  called  the  honours  of  seance 
were  accorded  by  the  Assembly  to  these  Nancy 
deputies.     Nevertheless  the  respectabilities  and 
the  non-Jacobins  ventured  to  question  the  veracity 
of  these  honourable  men,  to  declare  that  insurrec- 
tion was  contagious,   and  that  if  not  properly 
chastised,  at  Nancy  it  would  spread  to  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  and  would  presently  be  at  the  gates 
of  Paris.    Lafayette,  who,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
when  the  revolution  was  younger  and  more  timid, 
had  declared  insurrection  to  be  the  holiest  of  duties 
— ^e  pliu  saint  des  devoirs — ^now  thought  himself 
obliged  to  express  his  strong  disapprobation  of 
the  mutiny  and  insurrection  at  Nancy,  to  declare 
that  he  thought  the  situation  of  the  country  very 
critical,  and  to  propose  that  the  Assembly  should 
instantly  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  de  BouilU. 
Robespierre  thought  that  the  Assembly  ought  to 
proceed  with  great  caution,  and  examine  &cts 
before  committing  themselves  by  any  such  vote 
of  thanks,  which  would  give  power  and  consider- 
ation to  the  king  and  his  ministers !     ^'  Is  it,"  said 
he,  ^*  against  soldiers  who  have  been  deceived 
and  betrayed,  against  soldiers  whose  error  is  their 
excessive  patriotism,  that  you  would  send  other 
soldiers  with  fire  and  swoid?     Perhaps  it  will 
happen  that  you  will  see  on  one  side  all  the  patriot 
soldiers,   and  on  the  other^  in  the  army  of  de 
Bouillt;,  all  thoae  soldiers  who  have  sold  them- 
selves to  despotism  and  the  aristocracy."    These 
words — this  dark  hint  — excited    the    Jacobin 
benches  and  the  galleries,  and  Robespierre  was 
much  apidauded.     Nevertheless  it  was  carried  by 
a  considerable  majority,   that  a  solemn  vote  of 
thanks,  drawn  up  by  Mirabeau,  should  be  sent  to 
Nancy,   to  praise  the  zeal  of  the  departmental 
government  and  the  municipality,  the  patriotism 
and  civic  bravery  of  the  national  guards,  who  had 
marched  under  the  orders  of  de  Bouillt^  and  to 
approve  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  general  and 
the  troops  of  the  line,  *'  who  had  gloriously  done 
their  duty."    The  Assembly  also  sent  a  commis- 
sion to  Nancy  to  take  measures  for  restoring  tran- 
quillity, and  for  bringing  the  most  guilty  to  con- 
dign   punishment.       Robespierre    attempted   to 
remonstrate;    but  he  was  silenced  by  some  of 
Mirabeau's  loudest    thunder.*      The    Parisians 
showed  their  lively  sensibility  and  tender  grief  for 
the  loss  of  their  brothers  in  arms  by  a  grand  na- 
tional funeral  service,  celebrated  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.     The  triumphal  arch,  the  amphitheatrical 
galleries  on  which  the  court  had  been  seated  at 
the  federation  festival,  were  covered  all  over  with 
black  mort-cloth ;  the  wooden  altar  of  the  country 
was  converted  into  an  ancient  tomb,  surrounded 
by  cypresses,  and  covered  with  corresponding  in- 
scriptions in  golden  letters.    There  were  music 
and  incense,  and  Jacobinized  priests,  wearing  tri- 
cotored  sashes  over  their  calico  albs.     In  short,  it 
was  another  ravishing  spectacle  which  all  Paris 
and  the  neighbourhood  went  to  see ;  and  Lafayette 

^    •  Hilt.  Pariement. 
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was  there  on  his  white  horse,  and  Mayor  Bailly 
in  his  gilded  coach,  and  nearly  all  the  deputies  of 
the  Assembly  were  there,  except  the  Jacobins,  who 
had  protested.  Marat,  that  indefatigable  Friend 
of  the  People,  made  his  own  mob-exciting  reflec- 
tions in  his  own  newspaper.  He  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  deal  better  if  the  money  expended  on 
this  spectacle  had  been  laid  out  in  bread  for 
famishing  patriots.  He  announced  to  the  good 
people  of  Paris  as  a  certain  fact  that  all  the  poor 
men  of  Nancy  had  been  for  the  revolted  soldiery. 
"This,"  said  the  horse-leech,  "confirms  a  truth 
which  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  entire  history 
of  our  revolution ;— it  is  that  the  poorest  or  most 
unfortunate  class  of  citizens  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  patriots,  the  only  class  that  are  honest !  They 
are  the  refuse  of  mankind,  say  the  canaille  of  the 
court ;  but,  in  the  eyes  of  an  observer  and  philo- 
sopher, they  are  the  only  sound  part  of  society.  .  . 

These  new  departmental  governments 

and  municipalities,  constituted  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Assembly,  are  composed  of  nothing  but 
gangrened  members  of  the  old  bodies,  who  are 
carrying  infection  into  the  reign  of  liberty,  and 
keeping  up  an  understanding  with  the  government, 
by  tricks  and  signs,  like  cut-purses  at  a  fair.  O 
Divine  Providence,  take  pity  on  thy  children! 
Thou  who  boldest  in  thy  right  hand  all  the  scourges 
of  nature,  choose  that  which  best  suits  thy  holy 
decrees,  provided  only  it  free  us  from  this  accursed 
race  of  vermin,  and  radically  extirpate  them  from 
among  us."*  Patience,  O  Marat,  Ca  ira  !  This 
will  tell — this  will  go  !  In  brief  time  there  will 
be  scourging  and  exterminating  enough,  and  thou 
"Wilt  be,  for  a  season,  chief  scourgeman  and  chief 
headsman ! 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  very  day  after  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  de  Bouill«*,  the  president  an- 
nounced to  the  Assembly  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  minister  Necker,  who  wished  to 
quit  oflBce  and  the  kingdom.  The  letter,  which 
ought  to  have  been  written  to  the  king  and  not  to 
the  Assembly  at  all,  was  ordered  to  be  read.  It 
was  very  characteristic  of  the  Genevese  banker, 
and  full  of  an  inflated  vanity,  even  in  that  abyss 
of  failure  and  disgrace.  It  stated  that  his  health 
was  ruined  by  continual  labour,  trouble,  and  anx- 
iety ;  that  his  physicians  had  imperatively  advised 
him  to  go  and  drink  the  mineral  waters;  that 
"  the  mortal  inquietudes"  of  a  wife,  who  was  "  as 
virtuous  as  she  was  dear  to  his  heart,"  had  deter- 
mined him  to  delay  his  retreat  no  longer.  He 
had  given  the  account  which  the  Assembly  had 
demanded  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the 
public  treasury ;  he  hoped  it  would  prove  satisfac- 
tory; and  he  had  nothing  more  to  offer  on  that 
head.  He  made  a  merit  of  leaving  behind  him 
property  which  he  could  not  sell,  and  money  which, 
if  he  could  have  got  at  it,  which  is  very  doubtful, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  been  permitted  to 
carry  away  with  him ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  a 
guarantee  for  the  purity  of  his  administration  of 

•  L'Ami  da  Peuple.  as  cited  in  Hist.  Parlomeijt, 


the  finances,  and  this  he  would  confide  to  the  safe- 
guard and  honour  of  the  nation.*     The  letter  con- 
cluded with  a  complaint  of  the  acts  of  enznitj  sad 
injustice  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  wi:! 
a  hope  that  the  guarantee  which  this  injustice  hid 
induced  him  to  offer  would  prove  satisfactory.   He 
might  well  complain  of  injustice,  and  writhe  under 
the  continuous  scourging  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  him  by  the  Jacobins  in  the  Assembly  and  om 
of  doors.     Danton,  that  terrible  Cordelier,  had  far 
a  long  time  been  accusing  him  of  corruption  aoi 
the  grossest  official  peculation.    He  had  even  beai 
in  the  habit  of  naming  the  very  sums  that  Necks 
was  pillaging,  and  his  cinhers  seldom  fell  short  d 
millions.     Marat  was  not  less  pitiless  in  his  ners- 
paper  :  the  other  journals  imitated  these  classical 
examples,  and,  from  being  considered  the  people'i 
minister,  the  guardian-angel  of  France,  the  pocr 
banquier-philosophe  had  by  these  means  obtained 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest   scoundrel, 
rogue,  and  thief  that  had  ever  entered  the  king- 
dom.    For  some  tfme  past  he  had  been  serenaded 
by  the  mob  with  most  unwelcome  and  aJarmii]* 
music;  and,  whatever  was  his  own  opinion,  his 
wife  evidently  thought   that,   if  he   did  not  get 
him  gone,  he  would  be  handed  some  fine  night 
under  the  lanteme.     With  bold  filial  piety  his 
rhetorical    daughter  suppresses   these    important 
facts,  and  attributes  his  resignation  and  departuit 
to  his  dislike  of  assignats  or  paper  inoney,  and  to 
the  want  of  wisdom  and  decision  in  the  king  and 
his  advisers ;  but  the  simple  truth  appears  to  be 
that  Necker  went  because  he  could  not  stay.     In 
the  midst  of  an   (^meute,  which  had  apparently 
been  excited  by  Marat  and  the  other  journalists, 
Necker,  with  nis  wife  and  four  friends,  stole  out 
of  Paris,  and  took  the  road  for  Switzerland.     He 
travelled,  with  a  heavy  heart,  along  the  same  road 
on  which  the  people,  not  many  months  before,  had 
drawn  him  in  triumph,  hailing  him  as  a  deliverer 
and  saviour.   .  He  had  provided  himself  with  one 
passport  from  the  king,  and  with  another,  of  some- 
what more  efficacy,  from  Mayor  Bailly.     Never- 
theless, on  arriving  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  near  the 
Swiss  frontier,  he  was  arrested  with  all  his  party 
by  the  national  guards  of  the  place.     This  wu 
hard  treatment  for  the  people's  minister,  who  had 
so  essentially  contributed  to  the  opening  of  the 
first  act  of  the  revolution — without  seeing  what 
would  be  the  after-acts.   On  the  1 1th  of  September 
the  Assembly  received  a  plaintive  letter  from  the 
captive,  and  a  letter,  with :  proc^s-verbal  of  the 
arrestation,  from  the  municipal  officers  of  Ards- 

*  Necker  said,  "  I  ofTer  and  Ioato  behind  me,  as  a  guanntec  o( 
my  admiDistratioD,  my  hoiiae  in  Paris,  my  coimtry-lioaaB,  aad  bt 
funds  in  tho  royal  treusiiry ;  the  latter  h&ve  for  a  long  timr  consuicd 
of  8.400,000  livres,  aod  I  ntk  to  be  allowed  to  witlidnv  only  iIh 
400,000  livrca,  which  the  state  of  my  affairs  in  qiiittaog  Paris  raadcis 
indispensably  necessary  to  me;  and  the  surplus  I  leave  vitlnnt  iear 
uDticr  the  saffguard  of  the  nation.  I  even  attach  some  interest  to 
preserving  the  trace  of  a  dupoait  which  I  believe  honoBiable  to  ne. 
ns  I  first  made  it  nt  the  bo;;inDing  of  the  last  war  (the  American); 
and  as,  out  of  regard  to  the  continual  necessities  of  th«  zoy&l  tiva- 
sury,  I  would  never  withdraw  it  in  the  midst  of  the  most  aianniiK 
circumstances,  into  which  fAher  mimigters  had  thrown  the  admmit- 
tratinn  of  affairs.**— I«tl4r  to  the  Assembly,  as  given,  m  Bm,  Per- 
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8ur-Aube.*  Malouet,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
past  the  only  friend  and  defender  of  the  finance- 
minister  in  the  Assembly,  observed  that  they  could 
hardly  hesitate  as  to  the  course  they  ought  to  take. 
One  or  t^vo  other  deputies  said  slightingly  that 
they  thought  Necker  an  honest  man,  who  had  done 
some  good  to  the  country,  and  consequently  ought 
not  to  be  kept  a  prisoner.  Another  deputy  thought 
that  the  national  guards  had  shown  a  laudable  zeal 
for  liberty  and  the  public  service  in  arresting  him, 
and  that  thanks  ought  to  be  voted  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Arcis-sur-Aube.  Camus,  the  Jansenist 
and  rigorist,  wished  to  know  whether  the  Assem- 
bly meant,  in  liberating  Necker,  and  in  replying  to 
his  letter,  to  felicitate  him  on  his  administration ; 
and  he  hinted  that  some  of  Necker's  accounts  were 
irregular,  and  ought  now  to  be  examined,  although 
the  Assembly  had  not  objected  to  them  when  pre- 
sented. Another  deputy  on  the  same  side  of  the 
House  was  of  opinion  that  Necker  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  quit  France,  as  there  were  sus- 
picions against  hira.  The  majprity,  however,  de- 
cided that  the  president  should  write  to  the  muni- 
cipality to  order  them  to  allow  Necker  and  his 
companions  to  continue  their  journey;  and  also 
that  he  should  write  a  letter  to  that  ex-minister, 
reading  it  to  the  Assembly  before  he  dispatched  it. 
In  a  few  days  Necker  crossed  the  mountains  to 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Geneva,  and  arrived  safely 
at  his  pleasant  chateau  of  Coppet,  where  he  too 
took  to  writing  books  to  show  how  the  promising 
revolution  had  gone  astray  and  failed,  and  how 
almost  everybody  concerned  in  it,  except  himself, 
had  committed  enormous  blunders. 

The  non- Jacobin  members  of  the  Assembly  had 
several  times  raised'  their  voices  against  the  atro- 
cities put  in  print  by  Camille  Desmoulins,  Carra, 
Danton,  Marat,  and  other  journalists.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  September  Mirabeau,  irritated 
at  being  called  by  some  of  them — ^with,  we  think, 
a  greater  grain  of  truth  than  was  common — "  a 
scoundrel  that  was  ready  to  sell  himself  to  all 
parties,"  spoke  again  on  the  subject,  taking  care 

*  "  M.  le  President/*  wrote  the  ex-minister,  "  I  ha^e  the  honour 
to  write  to  you  from  an  Inn  at  Arcls^sar-Aube.  where*  tho  national 
guards  are  confining  me,  as  well  as  Madame  Necker,  until  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  shall  have  riven  orders  to  permit  me  to  continue  my 
journey.  The  Assembly  will  conceive  what  I  feel,  without  my  ex- 
pressing it.  I  have  served  the  state  without  pay  or  roeompence,  wiih 
the  most  entire  devotion;  and  I  dare  prote«t  that  there  is  not  a  single 
moment  of  my  ministTy  but  has  been  employed  in  doing  good  ac- 
cording  to  my  strength  and  understanding.  I  supplicate  the  Assem- 
bly not  to  permit  that,  as  the  result  of  alt  my  efforts,  I  shall  be  de- 
prived of  that  liberty  which  the  laws  assure  to  all  citixens.  1  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c." 

The  letter  of  the  municipals  was  also  a  curiosity  in  its  way. 
After  stating  v^ry  laconically  that  the  mayor,  municipal  oiBcers,  and 
notable:!  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  had  received  information  that  M.  Necker* 
accompanied  by  Madame  his  wife,  and  by  four  gentlemen,  had  been 
arrested  at  the  posting-house  by  ihe  national  guards,  it  continued, 
**  Considering  that  the  National  Assembly  has  decreed  the  reHponsi- 
bilitv  of  ministent  of  state ;  that  his  passports  announce  that  M. 
Necker  is  going  to  quit  France,  and  that  the  responsibility  will  bo- 
come  null  when  once  he  has  crossed  the  frontier ;  that  the  people, 
penetrated  by  the  principles  of  responsibihty,  were  determined  to 
detain  M.  Necker  and  his  travelling  companions,  until  we  received 
ordeN  fh>m  the  National  Assembly  to  restore  them  to  liberty :  the 
mayor  of  this  place  has  agreed  with  M.  Necker,  ex-minister  of  state, 
that,  for  his  tramiiiillity  and  personal  security,  two  extraordinary 
couriers  should  be  sent  to  receive  the  orders  and  the  expression  uf 
the  intentions  of  the  National  Atsemblv  on  this  arrest.— Signed, 
The  Municipal  Officers  of  Arcls-sur-Aubj.*'— Z^Uert,  at  given  in  Bist, 
Partement, 


to  proclaim  his  thorough  attachment  to  the  rero- 
Imtion.  '*  For  a  long  time,"  said  he,  "  my  inju- 
ries and  my  services,  my  misfortunes  and  my  suc- 
cesses, have  equally  called  me  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  I  have  been  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes, 
and  in  many  fortresses  in  this  kingdom,  wherein  I 
would  not  voluntarily  have  chosen  my  domicile : 
in  all  my  troubles  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one 
to  cite  a  fact,  a  writing,  a  discourse  of  mine,  that 
did  not  show  a  great  and  energetic  love  of  liberty. 
I  have  seen  in  my  family  fifty-four  lettres-de- 
cachet — ^yes,  gentlemen,  fifty-four  lettres-de-cachei  I 
and  I  have  had  seventeen  of  them  for  my  portion." 
He  descended  from  the  tribune  covered  with  the 
applauses  of  the  galleries.  The  journalists,  how- 
ever, pursued  their  old  course,  and  the  Jacobins 
took  note  of  such  as  had  been  most  violent  against 
them.  The  mutinous  spirit  of  the  army  continued, 
and  was  evidently  nursed  both  by  the  journals 
and  by  clubs  and  political  societies.  On  the  19th 
of  September  the  Assembly  launched  a  decree 
against  these  associations,  forbidding  for  the  future 
their  corresponding  with  any  of  the  regiments 
under  very  severe  penalties ;  but  this  decree,  like 
all  others  which  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  po* 
pular  body,  remained  little  better  than  a  dead 
letter ;  and  M.  de  Noailles,  who  had  proposed  it, 
was  held  up  to  hatred  and  vengeance  in  the  popular 
newspapers.  A  few  days  after  M.  d'Andrti  laid 
upon  the  table  a  great  quantity  of  papers  and 
letters  denouncing  the  political  clubs  as  the  great 
cause  of  the  prevailing  anarchy :  but  apparently 
no  notice  was  taken  eiUier  of  his  speech  or  of  his 
papers ;  the  non- Jacobin  deputies  liad  not  courage 
enough  to  attack  the  hydra.  In  the  month  of  Oc* 
tober  Robespierre  obtained  place  and  preferment, 
being  elected  president  of  the  tribunal  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Versailles,  which,  like' all  such  places,  was 
now  elective,  the  patriots  choosing  the  men  that 
were  to  be  their  judges.*  About  the  same  time  that 
other  ultra-Jacobin,  Ptition,  was  elected  president 
of  the  tribunal  of  Chartres,  and  Biauzot,  another 
Jacobin  advocate,  also  obtained  a  judgeship ;  so 
that  patriotism,  as  it  was  observed  by  an  envious 
journalist,  was  not  without  its  reward.t  The  Ch&- 
telet  court  at  Paris,  which  had  obtained  a  mo* 
mentary  popularity  by  hanging  the  Marquis  de 
Favras,  was  much  shaken  by  the  terrible  denun- 
ciation of  Mirabeau,  and  it  now  inflicted  a  death- 
wound  on  itself  by  liberating  some  suspected  roy- 
alists, pursued  by  the  Jacobin  club  and  put  under 
arrest  by  the  Committee  of  Research,  which  perse- 
vered in  its  inquisitorial  functions  with  a  zeal 
which  became  hotter  day  by  day ;  the  Paris  pa- 
triots seeming  to  have  studied  with  particular  at- 
tention that  chapter  of  Machiavelli  which  treats 
of  the  necessity  of  frequent  accusations  in  a  re- 
public to  maintain  liberty.^  The  Ch&telet,  which 
lingered  on  for  a  few  months,  until  a  new  court 


•  These  judges  wore  chosen  for  three  years. 

+  Revolution  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  in  Hist.  Parlement. 

i  Discorsi  iM^pra  la  Prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio.  Capitolo  Vri. 
Quanto  siano  necessarie  io  nna  Kepubblica  I'accuse  per  manteoere  ]a 
libertil. 
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could  be  organised  upon  revoltttion  principles,  was 
called  in  the  Jacobin  newspapers  ^*  the  infamous 
ChftteleV  "the  object  of  public  execration,** 
whose'  corrupt  judges  ought  to  be  proscribed, 
and  whose  prevarications  merited  nothing  less 
than  death.  In  October  Bamave  was  elected 
president  of  the  Assembly,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  Jacobin  party,  who  appeared  to  believe  that 
he  was  really,  what  for  some  time  he  had  pre* 
tended  to  be,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  them ;  but 
the  prying  eye  of  Marat  had  detected  some  signs 
of  aristocracy  in  that  eloquent  young  man,  and  he 
either  knew,  or  more  probably  only  guessed,  that 
the  court  had  their  eyes  upon  Bamave  and  the 
Lameths  as  men  that  might  render  them  important 
services.  The  horse-leech  said  in  his  journal  that 
he  had  very  little  faith  in  the  civisme  of  Barnave 
and  the  Lameths,  and  that,  as  for  Riquetti  (Mira- 
beau),  he  had  never  in  his  eyes  been  anything  but 
a  formidable  partizan  bribed  and  sold  to  despot- 
ism.* On  the  very  same  day  on  which  Bamave 
was  elected  president  there  was  a  long  discussion 
on  the  fonnation  of  a  High  National  Court  to  try 
state  ofienoes  and  Use-nation^  or  treason  against 
the  nation.  A  report  on  the  subject  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  constitution  committee,  who  had  not 
even  yet  finished  their  constitution.  This  com- 
mittee represented  that  some  special  court  of  the 
kind  was  essential  to  the  purification  of  France, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  liberty, 
which  had  beon  so  gloriously  obtained ;  that,  though 
it  was  very  necessary  that  all  public  functionaries 
should  be  watched  (mrvcill^)  by  each  citizen  in 
particular,  yet,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  rash  and  unreasonable  accusations,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  confer  the  right  of  origin- 
ating them  only  upon  the  legitimate  representatives 
of  the  people ;  and  they  proposed  that  the  High 
National  Court  should  be  composed  of  a  grand 
jury  and  five  superior  judges  taken  from  the  tri- 
bunal of  Ca9$atumy^  which  ought  not  to  exist,  as 
it  now  did,  as  a  part  of  the  executive  power,  &c. 
They,  in  fact,  assumed  that  the  Assembly,  alone 
and  of  itKlf,  should  name  all  the  judges  both  of 
this  High  National  Court  and  of  the  reformed 
Court  of  Cassation,  leaving  the  other  judges  to  the 
dangerous  whims  and  caprices  of  a  popular  elec- 
tion ; — for,  said  these  wise  constitution  committee- 
men, these  lawyers,  authors,  and  philosophes,  what 
can  be  so  clear  as  that  the  Assembly,  which  has 
the  power  to  make  laws,  ought  also  to  have  the 
power  of  seeing  them  executed? — ^were  not  the 
two  things  coupled  together  as  effect  and  cause  ? 
These  committee-men  were  not  Jacobins,  or,  at 
least,  the  great  preponderating  majority  that  drew 
up  this  report  were  not  of  that  ultra-revolutionary 
faction,  but  of  a  party  which  wished  the  revolution 
to  stop  where  it  was.  But  what  were  they  now 
doing  except  proposing  laws  for  promoting  a  reign 
of  terror — sharpening  the  edge  of  the  guillotine 

•  L'Ami  da  Peuple. 

f  A  coait  of  appett],  haviof  power  to  htttk  (easter)  tlitf  tleebioiu 
tad  Ja<l]{mciita  of  inferior  ooaita  of  law. 


axe  for  the  neck  of  the  king  and  finr  Mtt  ^m  | 
necks  ?    Their  own  reign  could  not  hat   n«l  i 
longer;  they  must  soon  give  place  to  otherv;  fls 
daily  increasing  power  of  the  mother  aociety  sal 
her  vigorous  brood,  the  daringness  and  efficacy  tf 
the  revolutionary  press,  the  rampant  democ  jac?  ^ 
the  people,  the  disorganization  and  JaoobiniaBiiii 
of  the  army,  and  innumerable  other  syuaptem 
and  circumstances  announced,  widi  ahnoat  aaalk^ 
mattcal  certainty,  that  their  succeasors  -wowM  kt 
Jacobins  and  absolute  republicans — ^woakl  be  isa 
determined  to  carry  the  revolution  a  greaaiW 
fkrther^would  be  men  to  turn  the  lavss  they  wot 
now  framing,  and  the  usurped  powers  they  wee 
establishing,  against  themselves,  and  then  xeplj% 
their  complaints,  and  insult  their  dying   piaaesli 
with  *'  Scoundrels  and  traitors,  have  you  not  wauk 
the  laws  and  powers  which  we  are  wnng  ?    Is  it 
not  by  letter  of  law  that  you  are  dying,  and  ttet 
you  have  been  condemned  P''   IM  th^  nrw— ntlsi 
men,  in  recommending  tliat  the  "power  of  tiie  A»> 
sembly  to  name  the  judges  shoukl  be 
through  or  in  the  name  of  the  mvetctgn,  or 
the  king  should  appoint  those  whom  they 
recommend,  gave  mortal  ofience  to  tlie  Ja 
Robespierre,  whose  importance  in  thia 
sembly  has  been  so  strangely  overlooked,  4eli«CMi 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  long  and  weryav- 
citing  speech.     It  gives  the  key  to  nearly  cvoy^ 
thing  he  afterwards  did.     After  a  little  dry  kpc 
about  the  divisions  and  partitioiia  of  state  criaMs, 
'he  said,  '^  The  crimes  of  high  treason  agaiial  ike 
nation  are  rare  when  a  constitution  ia  well  eHto* 
blished  and  consolidated ;  but  in  a  time  of 
and  revolution,  when  the  people  have  j«at 
off  the  yoke,  and  when  deBp<xism  is  making  evciy 
effort  to  recover  itself  and  tyraaniae  again,  Hbm  * 
watchful  tribunal,  a  sharp  tribunal  of  SBrveiUsdie 
to  watch  and  scrutinise  plots  and  factions,  is'ia- 
dispensable!  That  tribunal  must  be  oampaaed  af 
men  friendly  to  the  revolution.     It  ought  ia  gt- 
semble  in  nothing  that  unconstitutional  aeat-ef  lair 
(the  Chfttelet),  to  which  you  have  remitted  the 
care  of  punishing  the  crimes  ei  the  maaerdii 
enemies  that  have  surrounded  the  oiadle  of  IvbcM^! 
The  tribunal  which  you  are  to  form  araat  te;  la- 
vested  with  courage  and  provided  with  an  anmd 
forcet  since  it  will  have  to  combat  the  anstocrats, 
the  great,  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  peopte! 
From  hence  flows  the  incontesdble  truth  thai  die 
people  alone  have  the  right  of  naming  their  pia- 
tectors,  their  judges.     To  confer  a  part  of  ^ 
right  of  election  upon  the  king  would  be  to  convert 
into  a  dangerous  rock  what  ought  to  be  a  rmmpirt 
to  liberty.    The  committee  have  then  commiitod 
a  great  error  in  proposing  that  the  judges  shsald 
be  appointed  through  the  king !"  *    Thm  was,  it 
appears,  some  doubt  as  to  the  proper  place  wImr 
this  High  National  Court  should  reside;  for,  if  in 
Paris,  it  would  be  under  the  immediate  dictatioD 
and  control  of  the  mob  in  perennial  (bneute.    Bat 
it  was  precisely  for  this  last  reason  that  Robespierre 

•  Hilt.  Porlemeat.,  ScftBoe  da  »  Odobre. 
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bis  craopeen  wished  the  court  to  be  fixed  in 
tb/^  capital.  **  Where,"  exclaimed  lie,  *'  can  the 
tribunal  be  better  pkced  than  in  Paris,  in  this 
9«eat  city  which  has  rendered  such  seryices  to  the 
vevi^ution,  and  which  has  been  in  all  times  the 
centre  of  knowledge  and  intelligence — le  centre 
dee  Ittmdiret?"  Ahh6  Maury  rose  to  reply  to 
Robeapierre.  "  It  is  time,"  said  he,  *'  to  put  an 
end  to  these  committees  of  research,  to  these 
odious  institutions,  which  revolt  good  citizens  with- 

<Mit  being  of  any  real  utility The  plan 

pursued  by  the  committee  is  a  bad  one.    Before 
establishing  a  High  National  Court,  we  ought  to 
know  what  that  court  is  to  occupy  itself  about. 
We  ought  to  make  the  laws  before  creating  the 
tribunal  which  is  to  apply  them.     It  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  court  specially  occupied  with  punish- 
ing state  crimes,  but  we  are  not  told  what  those 
crimes  are  to  be.    As  for  your  jury,  it  is  not  like 
the  American  jury  nor  the  English  jury.    What 
is   it  to  be  7    Are  the  deputies  of  the  National 
Asaerably  to  name  it  f   Is  it  to  be  one  permanent 
body,  to  grow  sad  &tten  upon  plots  and  conspi- 
rscies  f If  you  establish  this  perma- 
nent tribunal,  within  two  years  it  will  be  a  most 
ftirmiddble  and  redoubtable  institution !"   He  told 
them  that,  by  dcpriviog  the  king  of  the  rights  of 
naming  the  judges  and  of  instituting  the  prose- 
cutions, they  would  make  of  him  a  mere  king  in 
partihus^*      *^  You    are    talking    a    deal    about 
treason/'  continued  the  bold  abbS;  "  the  executive 
power  ia  an  integral  part  of  your  constitution ;  to 
attack  it:  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  is  what  I 
call  being  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  nation ! 
If  the  kmg  has  not  the  right  of  instituting  prose- 
cutions by  his  attorney-general,  be  is  nothing  but  a 
grand  pensionary,  and  no  longer  a  magistrate." 
He  concluded  an  admirable  speech  by  showing 
that  this  revolutionary  tribunal,  said  to  be  intended 
£ot  the  defence  of  liberty,  would  be  more  fatal  to 
'       k,  more  horrible,  and  more  destructive  of  the  hap* 
piness  of  the  nation,  than  any  institution  or  force 
'        that  had  ever  existed  in  France.     On  the  motion 
'       of  Buzot,  a  kind  of  rival  to  Robespierre,  the 
I        AsKmbly  decided  that  the  court  of  Cassation,  or 
'        appeal,  should  be  re-organised  before  they  attempted 
to  set  up  the  High  National  Court.     '*  There  ex- 
^        ists,"  cried  Robespierre, ''  an  unconstitutional  tri- 
'        buxial,  bUisted  by  the  hale  of  all  good  citizens,  the 
Chiitdet.     I  demand   that  it  be  instantly   sup- 
'        pressed."    Chapelier  demanded  that  it  should  be 
preserved  for  the  present,  but  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  trusted  with  the  trial  of  political  of- 
fences.    Foucault  spoke  boldly  against  the  com- 
mittees of  research,  and  demanded  their  suppres- 
sion.   Voidel  announced  that  one  of  those  inqui- 
sitorial committees  had  anested  a  general  officer 


*  la  Ui«  Roman  hierarchy  there  are  certain  tttahu:  bishops,  holding; 
tio  biihoprica,  and  these  are  called  bfaihopa  in  partibtu  istfltklium,  or 
in  ooutttcie*  uoeupied  by  Turks  and  otlier  unbelievers.  Thus  there 
sre  bishoM  of  Tyro  and  Sidon,  of  Clialcedon,  bishops  of  iJmyrna, 
Harden,  Philadelphia,  Ephesus,  &c.,  and  tliese  prelate*  are  con- 
sidered OS  standing  in  suocussion  to  those  who  were  the  actual 
bishops  m  those  ports  in  the  old  time,  before  Oie  Mohammedan  con- 
quest. 
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and  eight  other  persons  upon  suspicion  of  being 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  or  the  Assembly, 
which  considered  itself  the  state.*    But  every  day 
brought  forth,  in  some  part  or  other  of  France,  its 
detected  or  suspected  plot,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
alleged  conspirators,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  dis- 
patched by  the  people  who  denounced  and  seized 
them,  and  who  complained  that  there  was  no 
proper  revolutionary  tribunal  to  bring  such  of- 
fenders to  justice.     At  the  beginning  of  October 
there  was  a  terrible  rumour  of  a  plot  to  carry  the 
king  to  Rouen,  and  raise  the  standard  of  civil  war 
there.    To  accredit  the  report,  a  letter  was  printed 
in  the  newspapers,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
written  from  Rouen  to  Mayor  Bailly,  and  which 
that  worshipful  magistrate  permitted  to  circulate 
uncontradicted  for  several  days;  after  which  he 
came  forward  and  said  that  no  such  letter  had 
ever  been  addressed  to  him.     In  the  mean  time  the 
Jacobin  journalists  had  made  it  the  subject  of  the 
most  alarmiug  representations  and  most  provoking 
appeals  to  the  people.     One  of  them  had  assured 
his  readers  that,  while  M.  Capet  (the  king)  was  to 
raise  the  standard  at  Rouen  in  the  north,  two  other 
Capets  (the  Count  d'Artms  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde)  would  invade  the  south  by  entering  Pro- 
vence with  an  army  of  ci-devant  nobles;  and  that 
it  was  inconceivable  how  much  this  audacious 
hope  of  a  counter-revolutkm  had  puffed  up  all  the 
aristocrats,  great  and  small,  who  yet  remained  in 
the  kingdom.t    This  was  like  calling  upon  the 
mob,  but  too  well  predisposed  for  such  work,  to 
make  a  general  massacre  of  the  nobility  who  had 
ncft  emigrated.     Marat,  in  his  journal,  chose  to  be 
more  specific.     After  laughing,  like  the  devil  Me- 
phistopheles,  about  the  iron  cages  in  which  it  was 
said  the  royalists  and  counter-revolutionists  were 
to  shut  up  Lafayette  and  Bailly,  he  told  the  people 
that  it  was  not  the  aristocracy,  the  noblesse,  and 
the  clergy  that  were  their  most  dangerous  enemies. 
"  Those  who  make  the  law,"  said  he,  "  those  who 
lead  the  band,  are  the  king's  atrocious  ministers, 
are  the  deputies  of  the  people,  seduced  by  pro- 
mises or  corrupted  by  presents ;  they  are  the  Mi- 
rabeauz,  the  Montmorencys,  the  Ciermont-Ton- 
nerres,  the  Lanjuinais,  the  Chapeliers,  the  Si^yes, 
the  Thouriots,  the  Targets,  the  Liancourts,  the 
Desmeuniers,  the  Duponts,  those  vile  and  cowardly 
deserters  of  the  country:    it  is  they  who  have 
rallied  with  the  courtiers,  the  municipal  adminis- 
trators, and  the  staff  of  the  Paris  national  guard, 
round  the  king,  to  make  the  executive  power  tri- 
umph, and  to  sacrifice  the  nation  to  one  who  is 
only  its  servant."  X    In  quitting  the  Jacobin  Club 
Lafayette  and  his  friends  are  considered  to  have 
committed  a  blunder,  the  effect  of  which  had  been 
predicted  to  them  by  Dumouriez,  himself  a  pretty 
constant  attendant  at  the  great  gatherings  of  the 
mother  society.  That  brilliant  adventurer  says  him- 
self that  he  told  them  when  they  were  forming  their 

•  Hist.  Porleroent. 
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FeuiUant  Club  that  nothing  but  evil  was  likely  to 
arise  from  the  schism;  that,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  were  too  violent  now,  it  would  become 
still  more  so  when  they,  by  their  presence,  no 
longer  counterbalanced  or  checked  the  influence  of 
its  hot-headed  members ;  that  the  Jacobins,  weak- 
ened by  so  numerous  a  desertion,  would  beat  up 
for  recruits  among  all  the  news-writers  and  pam- 
phleteers of  Paris,  and  become  the  more  dangerous, 
as  there  would  no  longer  be  any  check  upon  them 
in  their  own  hall,  and  as,  having  a  new  party  and 
club  to  combat,  they  would  be  zealous  to  bring  all 
their  strength  into  the  field.*  At  the  moment  of 
the  secession  the  mother  society  had  pretended  to 
shed  parental  tears,  and  had  sent  a  aeputation  to 
implore  her  stray  children  to  return  to  her  bosom ; 
and  her  application  had  been  treated  with  scom.f 
But  now,  that  these  high-bred  Feuillans  had  dis- 
covered that  their  club  was  and  must  remain  a 
political  nullity,  they  returned,  after  Lafayette  had 
liad  some  conferences  with  Danton,  to  the  boun- 
tiful lap  of  the  great  mother,  and  claimed  to  be 
considered  again  as  her  dutiful  children.  We  are 
not  so  confident  as  Dumouriez  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  could  h&ve  done  any  great  good  or  pre- 
vented any  great  evil  if  they  had  stayed ;  but  this 
mode  of  returning  back  was  contemptible,  and 
could  not  fail  of  producing  an  impression  most 
unfavourable  to  the  party.  Marat,  in  his  vitriolic^ 
acid  remarks  on  this  Rouen  complot,  did  not  fail 
to  comment  upon  the  returned  prodigal  sons  of  the 
mother  society.  "  At  present,"  said  he,  "  that 
they  have  completed  the  sacrifice  of  the  country, 
these  unworthy  delegates  have  returned  to  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  imprudent  journalists  have 
celebrated  their  return  as  a  reinforcement  brought 

to  the  patriotic  party But  what,  I  pray 

you,  are  these  men,  without  virtue,  without  honour, 
without  shame,  good  for?  And  why  will  not 
rogues  who  have  sold  the  interests  of  the  country 
once  sell  them  always?  It  is  in  vain  to  expect 
that  Heaven  should  work  a  miracle  in  their  favour ! 
The  mischief  is  done ;  our  constitution  is  a  com* 
plete  failure !  Except  the  decree  on  the  declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  MaUt  and  a  few  more  decrees 
wJUch  the  people  have  torn  from  them  in  moments 
of  crisis^  there  is  nothing  out  what  ougJU  to  be 
annulled  by  our  next  Ifgislaiure^  if  %oe  wish  for 
liberty  rX 

A-  few  weeks  afler  the  return  of  these  deserters 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  could  at  least  boast 
that  he  had  never  quitted  the  club,  presented 
bis  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Chartres  (now 
Louis  Philippe^  King  of  the  French),  to  the 
Jacobins;  and  the  young  prince  delivered  a 
speech  on  his  reception,  which  was  much  ap- 
plauded, and  afterwards  printed  at  full-length. 

*  Damoomz,  Memoirat. 

t  W.  id. 

I  L'Ami  du  Peuple.  **  How  then,"  eontinuca  this  probing,  man- 
gling l«cch,  •'  ought  ve  to  regard  the  return  of  Ihi^  vile  deserters 
to  the  patriotic  dab?  Why.  like  the  reftige  which  a  profligate 
takes  iu  a  nunnery  when  she  is  tick  and  old,  past  sinning. 


woman 
They 


wKes  lu  a  nunnery  when  she  is  tick  and  old,  past  sinning.    They 
want  to  re-establish  themselves  in  public  opinion-    After  having 

CkmI  their  Uvea  in  shame,  they  wouhl  fain  die  on  the  fieM  of 
our.** 


The  ultra-Jacobin  journaliata  were  furious  at  At 
thought  that  a  great  deal  too  much  hcmotir  U 
been  paid  in  the  Hall  to  thi^  neophyte   of  ximi 
blood.    **  It  seems,"  says  one  of  them,   *^  tfast  ^ 
Jacobin  Club,  who  boast  so  highly  of  their  atUcfa- 
ment  to  true  principles,  have  not  yet  made  as 
great  step  towards  equality^  and  that  tbey  attaci 
importance  to  forms  of  reception  in  order  to  flalta 
and  caresa  a  ci*devant  prioce,  instead  €^f  givi^ 
him  a  lesson,  which  would  have  been  a  proper  aad 
beautiful  thing  to  do  on  such  an  occasion*"  *    h 
was  the  rule  and  law  of  the  mother  societj  iu|^| 
to  appoint  two  of  its  own  membera  to    oe  diMr 
keepers.     One  night,  not  very  long  after   hia  fiia 
reception,  one  of  tnese  door-keepecs  was  tli^  Dakt 
of  Ctfartres,  and  the  other  a  decayed  old  faeflfli- 
master,  who,  being  no  longer  able  to  lue  his  kp 
on  the  stage,  had  turned  patriot,  and  taken  a 
using  his  tongue  in  the  Jacobin  Club.      Sarelf 
here  was  equality  enough  to  have  aati&fied  efea 
Camille  Desmoulins  or  Marat !   But  another  gittf 
complot,  announced  befone  the  pvetended  diso»veif 
of  the  Rouen  conspiracy,  and  destined  to  liin&  aa^ 
alarm  and  agitate  for  a  much  long^  pesiod — dot 
tined  indeed  to  an  extraordinary  longevitj*  in  s 
most  shadowy,  mysterious  state  of  existenoo — ^w  I 
the  royalist  confederation  ip  the  aouth,  with  jtbdr  I 
camp  at  Jaltis.    Sillery,  OrltUns'a  cr^tuire,  sad 
husband  of  the  Genlis,  introduced  this  hughttr  U 
the  Assembly  with  proper  form  and  cereiDoaf; 
According  to  his  account  the  booted  Cath^Uica  of 
the  south,  after  fighting  with  their  Protestant  &^ 
low-citiseni,  had  entered  into  a  league  and  fede- 
ration, and  had  begun  to  form  a  strong  camp  ai 
Jal<Ss  to  serve  as  a  centre  and  point  iVappui  to  da 
counter-revolutionists,  to  the  emigrants  under  the 
Count  d'Artois,  who  were  conoing,  or  said  ta  hf 
coming,  if  not  with  foraign  armies,  with  eoonaqia 
bands  of  Sardinian  and  Italian  cutrthroats.    Silieij 
further  made  it  appear  that,  though  the  commia 
soldiers  of  the  reghnenta  stationed  in  that  ppit  af 
France  were  very  fuU  of  patriotism  and  civisoii 
their  officers  were  not  to  be  depended  upoD«  bn^ 
being  ariatocrats  themselves,  were  atronglj  sua- 
pected  of  favouring  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy. 
The  journalists  soon  completed  the  story  whjdi 
Sillery  had  begun.  They  reported  that  the  genen{« 
in-chief  of  this  crusade  against  liberty  was  the 
Ahb^  Labastide,  of  Yillelbrte,  who  had  fi>r  his 
aides-de-oamp  five  of  the  king's  gardes-du^coija, 
and  who,  riding  a  white  horse  Uke  Lafayette,  gal* 
loped  from  rank  to  rank  exhorting  hia  citiien  sal* 
diera  to  deliver  their  brethren  who  were  soffieri^g 
for  the  faid),  and  preaching  to  them  about  the 
re-eatabhshment  of  order  and  peace  aftev  the  faahion 
of  de  BouilM.     According  to  the  same  faithAd 
narrators  thia  army  of  royalty  and  the  faith  wss 
22,000  strong,  but  so  cunning  as  to  invest  itself  ia 
a  cloak  of  invisibility,  being  never  to  he  seen 
except  by  the  initiated.    The  Nadonal  Aaiembiy 
launched  some  of  their  thunderbolts  against  this 
mysterious  federation  and  invisible  campj  but^as 

.   •  Eevoloiioiis  do  Fwia. 
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?t*  required  greater  magicians  than  they  to  strike 
What  tlitjr  could  not  see,  nothing  came  of  their 
Iiff6rt8  except  an  increase  of  suspicion  and  alarm. 
Plot*,  or  at  the  least  projects,  for  carrying  off  the 
cotiTt  from  Paris,  and  putting  it  under  the  safe- 
guard of  de  BouilW,  indisputably  existed;  and, 
besides  a  most  evident  discontent  and  a  ripeness 
for  rnsUrrection  in  many  parts  of  the  south,  the 
derout  country  of  La  Vendue  began  to  emit  sparks 
which  bade  fair  to  kindle  some  terrible  flames. 
This  latter  portion  of  France,  indeed,  only  waited  for 
aome  new  outrage  to  their  beloved  clergy  to  be  up 
iti  atms  almost  to  a  man ;  and  the  National  A^*- 
ftembly,  who  did  all  manner  of  work  so  rapidly, 
were  not  likely  to  keep  them  long  waiting.  Having 
alrettdy  deprived  the  clergy  of  all  their  property, 
and  heaped  extreme  insults  upon  them,  it  might 
appear  difficult  to  conjecture  how  they  could  add 
to  the  injuries  and  the  exasperation ;  but  their 
passionate  fondness  for  swearing  and  imposing 
oaths  rtime  to  their  aid,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  we  shall  find  a  hot  persecution  raging 
against  tht  churchmW,  because  they  would  not 
swear  as  the  Assembly  decreed.     It  is  also  certain 
that  the  noblesse,  humiliated,  persecuted,  threat- 
ened ddy  by  6kj  with  massacre*  en  masse,  con- 
ffederated  or  entered  into  secret  leagues  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  seeing  that  the  revolutionists 
had  confederated  against  them  and  the  monarchy, 
aWd  not  Calculating  in  their  desperation  the  in- 
cfqtfality,  the   comparative  nothingness,  of  their 
strength.     They,  however,  hoped  for  aid  from 
abroad,  for  the  co-operation  of  foreign  armies  and 
of  the  noble  emi^ants,  who  were  already  nume- 
rous enough  to  form  a  little  army  of  themselves, 
and  i^ath  whotn  these  federating  aristocrats  at 
home  seeth  to  have  kept  up  a  pretty  constant  cor- 
tespondcnce.    But  federations  of  all  kinds  were 
the  fashion  of  the  day.    The  Abb^  Pauchet — ^be 
who  had  preached  the  sermon  at  Saint  James  of 
the  Butchery— got  up  a  societj^  which  he  called 
the  Social  Circle — Cercle  Socja/— whose  modest 
and  avowed  objedt  it  was  to  operate  a  universal 
confederation  among  the  friends  of  truth.    The 
jAa66  where  this  society  or  club  assembled  was  the 
Circ<i8  in  the  Palais-Royal,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  masonic  lodge;  and  the  old  rites  of  the 
Spot,  the  mysteries  of  freemasonry,  were  to  serve 
as  a  stock  upon  which  to  engraft  the  scion  of 
modem  politics,  republicanism,  liberty,  and  equal- 
ity, as  summed  up  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.     Among  the  most  conspicuous 
members  of  the  club  were  the  Marquis  de  Con- 
dorcet,  the  friend  of  d'Alembert  and  the  fond  be- 
liever in  the  perfectibility  of  man ;  Bonneville,  a 
printer  and  bookseller,  who  wrote  himself  a  good 
many  of  the  liberty  and  equality  books  he  printed ; 
Qoupfl  de  Pr^feln,  a  baron,  a  deputy  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  who  had  begun  his  career  in  that 
place  uy  declaring  that  the  French  people  had  sent 
them,  not  to  make  a  new  constitution,  but  to  mend 
the  old  one;  and  Mailly  de  Chdteau-Regnaud :  all 
these  were  freemasons  of  old,  and  thought,  or 
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seemed  to  think,  that  the  symbols  and  traditions  of 
freemasonry  contained  within  themselves  the  solu- 
tion of  all  the  problems  raised  and  presented  by 
the  French  revolution ;  and  they  attributed  to 
Bacon  the  first  scientific  explanation  of  the  po- 
litical system  enveloped  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
lodges,  and  poposed,  as  work  proper  for  them- 
selves, to  complete  the  discovery  and  procure  the 
realization  of  this  grand  system.  As  for  the  Abbfe 
Fauchet,  who  declared  that  if  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  upon  earth  he  would  have  worn  the  tri-color 
cockade,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ  contained  and  implied  freemasonry 
and  the  revolution  gospel,  as  far  as  the  principles 
of  equality  and  fraternity  went,  and  that  the  Social 
Circle  would  explain  and  realize  the  other  higher 
Christian  doctrine,  or  universal  charity.  This 
strange  society,  or  club,  or  Social  Circle,  or  uni- 
versal confederation  of  the  friends  of  truth,  was  in 
a  manner  the  forerunner  of  the  sect  or  society  of 
Theophilanthropists,  who  took  the  field  a  little 
later  and  with  far  more  success  or  (*clat,  for  Fau- 
chet*s  leaven  of  Christianity,  much  as  his  creed 
was  Jacobinized,  was  a  sad  drawback  upon  the 

g-esent  society,  although  the  abb^,  and  his  friend 
onneville  the  printer,  announced  their  truths 
through  an  iron  mouth,  having  a  newspaper  of 
their  own  which  bore  that  name — Bmwhe  de  Fer. 
Fauchet  also  spoke  with  great  fluency,  and  had  his 
enthusiastic  admirers,  who  compared  him  to  De- 
mosthenes. Prudhomme,  another  liberal  printer, 
and  the  publisher  and  in  good  part  editor  and 
writer  of  that  terrible  newspaper  which  we  have 
so  often  quoted,*  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
abbtJ  were  not  superior  to  the  old  Greek  orator. 
He  reported  his  inauguration  speech,  which  was 
delivered  in  the  Circus  on  the  13th  of  October,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  deputies  of  the 
National  Assembly,  of  Paris  electors,  of  the  ex^ 
members  of  the  commune,  of  many  members  of 
the  new  municipality,  and  of  all  the  patriotic 
societies  of  the  capital,  of  foreigners  from  various 
countries,  and  of  the  old  children  of  nature — (free-^ 
masons,  we  believe) — ^in  all,  or  so  says  Prudhomme, 
from  four  to  five  thousand  persons,  **  without 
counting  the  attentive  spectatresses  in  the  gal- 
leries, including  all  the  wives  or  mothers  of  the 
first  friends  of  truth,  who  tranquilly  and  with  open 
hearts  enjoyed  this  solemnity  of  the  federation  of 
all  the  human  race."  f  As  soon  as  the  abbe,  who 
obtained  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  of  truth 
— Procureur^General  de  la  VerHe-^hnd  mounted 
the  tribune,  "  the  Assembly  testified  by  lively  ap- 
plauses their  great  hope  of  being  excited;*'  in 
which  hope,  the  admiring  printer  informs  us,  they 
were  not  disappointed.  Fauchet  told  them  tha*, 
the  object  for  which  they  were  assembled  was  th; 
grandest  that  had  ever  occupied  the  mind  of  man. 
"  It  is,**  said  he,  "  to  commence  the  confederation 
of  all  mankind,  to  collect  and  unite  all  useful 

•  "  Journal  d«t  Kerolntions  de  Pwii."  The  lignifleanf  motto  to 
fhfs  Dews|)ftpcr  wm,  "  The  gieal  appear  gfeat  to  as  becauM  we  are 
down  on  our  kneei.    Let  ua  get  up.*^ 

t  R^olutlons  de  Paris.  _ 
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truths,  to  combine  them  in  a  uniTerBAl  system,;  to 
make  them  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  govemnicnt« 
of  nations,  and  to  labour,  \\rith  a  general  concert  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  compose  the  happinesa  of 
the  world !  Hitherto  society  has  been  but  in  its 
elements :  nowhere  have  those  elements  been  com* 
bitted  for  the  common  advantage  of  all  men.  Legis- 
lators have  but  drawn  lines  and  inclosuits  wherdii 
to  keep  the  peoples  of  the  earth  eaptives  L"  This 
confederation  proposed  to  put  an  eixl  to  all  oppres- 
sions and  sufferings,  and  to  every  kind  of  war  and 
hostility,  in  which  it  would  only  be  actmg  in  om* 
fbrmity  with  the  divine  precept  of  Him  who  had 
said^ ''  Love  one  another."  There  would  soon  be 
no  pride  land  insolence  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and 
great,  and  no  meanness  and  prostration  on  the  part 
of  the  poor;  no  luxurious  superabundance  in  pi(« 
laces,  snd  no  famine  in  thatched  cottages,  for  all 
would  sihare  alike  and  love  alike  and  be  alike. 
After  an  enoomiUm  on  Christianity,  the  abbe  eulo* 

Sioed  freeAsospnry  .SB  the  next  best  inculcator  of 
)e  eternal  princuiles  of  liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity«  £riet)d8hi|ii,  love;  concord,  and  union.  He 
coiapared^the>frecB^8on.  bdgeo — ^we  are  not  bur- 
losquing^  ori  «aricatuDiilg^  bat  faithfully  following 
Us. own  speeth.aa><xfi|iqrtcd  by  his  admirer  and 
dibcif»le-^6o  .the  Bomt^iM'  the  Vestal  Virgins  of 
antiquity,  whoyfhou^b  they  .had  not  been  able  to 
umiquish;  all  theranflmenceof  govemmeBtB  which 
had  depraved  anaokindf  had  at  least  preserved  the 
sacred  fire  of  social  nature.  •^'•Hitherto,"  said 
the  abb(^,  *Mt  haft' been  pindent  to  double  and 
to  keep  close  the- veils,  of  mysvery  round  the  pre* 
cio«s  deposit,  but  now  the  moipcot  approaches 
when  the .  holy  file  shall  be  rendered  free,  and 
when  the  statue  of  xaaDkind  shall  be  made  animate 
by  the  Pronnetheuses.  who  have  guarded  that  ce- 
l^al  flame  which  akme  is  proper  to  give  life  to 
nations  1"  *  He  compared  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution to  the  apostles  of  Christ.  "  To  will  is  every- 
thing 1"  said  the  abbc^ ;  *^  twelve  men  only  willed, 
and  they  overthrew  all  the  temples  and  annihilated 
aU  the  religions  of  the  then  known  world.  They 
were,  it  is  true,  inspired  with  a  divine  force ;  but 
that  divine  force  lay  in  the  plenitude  and  agree- 
ment of  their  wills.  Can  this  force  be  wanting  to 
us  who  form  the  firm  and  unanimous  resolution 
of  rallying  the  human  race  around  this  doctrine  of 
love,  which  is  the  religion  of  happiness  ?  Let  us 
only  will,  and  we  create,  and  we  save  the  uni- 
verse !"  t  In  proceeding  to  explain,  as  framers  of 
pew  societies  are  bound  to  do,. the  constitution  and 
modus  operandi  of  the  proposed  society,  the  abbe 
said  that  the  proper  way  of  establishing  this  uni- 
versal federation  would  be  to  re-organise  and  cor- 
respond with  all  the  masonic  lodges  in  the  world ; 
that  all  these  branches  and  o£f-shoots  should  receive 
their  impulse  or  movement  from  a  central,  unique 
consistory  residing  in  Paris,  "  Paris  being  the 
centrcy  the  capital  of  humanity  ;^*  and  that,  for  the 
rest,  they  would  have  little  more  to  do  than  to 
address  a  call  to  all  ardent  good  souls  that  wished 

*  RcTolutioDs  de  Paris.  f  Id. 


jfor  the  concord  &tid  £ratemity  <if  the  "wbtnle 
femily.  Seme. of  his  congregation  thought  thtf 
there  was  a  great  deal  too  mudbt  of  the  old  supcf* 
stitioDS  of  Christianity  in  this  inaufj^ural  oratUD; 
and  some  said  that,  after  all,  this  Claude  Fmchtt 
waa  only  a  priest;  but,  says  his  adinirer,  tfav 
prejudici^s  vanislied  when  they  remembered  hv 
conduct  ilnder  the  towers  of  the  BaatiUe ;  4ni 
when  they  hoard  the  natural  magic  of  his  eloifatai 
voice,  they  forgot  his  priest's  habit,  and  regwiei 
himi  even  as  though  he  had  worn  that  vaufamd 
a  natbnal  guardsman  which  had  beea  g;iven  is 
him  by  the  National  Assembly  as  a  trophy  Ar  hm 
conduct  at  the  taking  of  the  BastiUe.* 

The  Social  Circle,  or  the  Universal  Conlbderatifli 
of  the  Friends  of  Truth,  held  a  second  aeasion  <m 
the  22nd  of  October,  when  the  number  assembxed 
was  said  to  be  eight  or  nine  thousand.      He 
abba's  nomination  as  procureur-gen^ral  ^nraa  osa- 
firmed  or  sanctioned,  and  Goupil  de  PreielB,  it 
the  suggestion  of  the  ablx^,  was  elected  first  pif>- 
sident  of  this  Federative  Assembly  of  the  Friejadi 
of  Truth.    Bairere  de  Vieusao,  a  young  deputy  of 
the  National  Asaemblyt  editor  of  a   neiropaiKf 
called  the  Point  du  J<out,  and  fomerly  ada  a4T<^ 
cate  of  Bigorre  in  Plrovence,  Michel,  a  pbyaiciiB^ 
and  recently  preaideat  of  lihe  Comnmne  of  FBriSi 
the  Chevalier  Pio,  formerly  secretajy  of  tihe  Kes> 
politan  embassy,  andM.  Lttpoype,  ia&  old  <f&ca, 
were  elected  secretaries.    The!  AssemUy  teatified 
great  gratitude  to  the  Neapolitan,  who»  accotdio^ 
to  the  report  made  by  the  abb<^  proeuteut^geneiil, 
had  renounced  his  titles,  his  employzDent,  hii 
connexions,  his  country,  to  become  a  naturaUaed 
free  French  citizen,  a  link  of  the  Social  Circle,  s 
member  of  the  Universal  Federation  of  Tnitk, 
Liberty,  and  Happiness ;  the  pkun  truth  hovevtf 
being,  that  the  said  Pio  had  been  dischaffgcd  b? 
his  government,  and  could  not  have  returned  to 
Naples  without  an  uncomfortable  lodging,  tn  ths 
castle  of  Saint  Elmo.    Fauchet  laada  another  voy 
long  oration,  and  indeed  he  seema  to  have  mono- 
polised  nearly  all  the  talk.     He  again  eulogised 
freemasonry  and  its  lodges,  the  interior  seorets  of 
which  were  not  known,  but  whose  grand  object 
was  well  known  to  be  the  establishment  of  imi- 
versal  concord  and  friendship,  the  universal  ie» 
generation  of  men,  and  the  triumph  of  truth  upoa 
earth.     He  praised  the  Jacobin  Club,  but  though 
that  it  had  not  sufficiently  gone  to  first  principles. 
He  spoke  slightingly  of  Voltaire,  who,  he  said, 
had  done  nothing  for  the  revolution,  and  was  no 
philosopher;  but  he  applauded  Jean Jaques Rous- 
seau, whose  Contract  Social  contained  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  was  best  in  the  best  authors  who 
had  written  upon  laws   and  governments.    He 
thought,  however,  that  some  of  the  principles  of 
Rousseau's  Social  Contract  would  not  harmoniie 
with  his  Social  Circle ;  but  that  it  would  be  eaiy 
for  the  Friends  of  Truth  to  discard  these  poitiona 
In  the  same,  manner,  by  choosing  what  suited 
their  system,  some  good  might  be  found  even  ia 

•  RevolQtiost  de  Paiii. 
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the  grave  Mably,  the  enigmatic  Montesqateu^  and 
tbe'  eloquent    Raynal,    though  Rousseau  would 
saflfiice  without  them.     He  was  really  eloquent  in 
praisb  of  Christianity,  hut  this  greatly  indisposed 
tiho  majority  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  been  nur*- 
tured  in  the  new  philosophy.     "  There  is,"  said 
he;  *^  one  true  religion  made  for  all  mankind.     I 
speak  not  as  a  priest  but  as  a  man,  and  I  say  that 
that  religion  is  contained  in  the  Evangelists.    It 
]f  ests  everything  upon  love.     It  is  the  only  religion 
lipon  earth  that  has  that  solid  foundation.     It  is 
the  only  one  that  merits   consideration  in  our 
scheme  of  union  and  universal  affection.   All  other 
religions  are  exclusive  and  full  of  hatred.   It  alone 
teaches  peace  and  good  will  among  men.    If,  upon 
examination,  we  find  that  the  Gospel  is  in  effect  the 
religious  code  which  commands  universal  love, 
and  which  fills  the  heart  with  the  sweetest  and 
most  powerful  feelings  and  motives  of  action,  it 
must  be  the  rdigion  best  fitted  for  us  and  for  all 
the  human  race."    The  abbt^  announced  that  the 
fiipst  diicussions  of  the  society  would  be  upon  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Contract  Social  of  Rousseau ; 
mid  that  by  means  of  newspapers  all  thinking  men 
in   France  should  be  invited  to  send  in    their 
opinions  to  the  Social   Circle.     The  same  and 
other  means  were  to  be  adopted   for  obtaining 
hints  and  notions  from  all  the  civilised  countries  of 
the  earth ;  and  the  abbt^  dfd  not  doubt  that  the 
society  would  spoedily  obtain  the  respect  and  con- 
fidenee  of  all  nations.     But  in  order  to  secure  this 
inestimable  benefit,  he  recommended  the  utmost 
strictness  in  morals  and  conduct,  and  that  every 
tnan  that  failed  in  his  moral  duties  should  be  in- 
stantly expelled  the  society,  by  being  gently  told 
in  secret  by  the  procureur-general — &eLt  is  to  say 
by  Fauohet  himself—that  he  must  no  longer  appear 
in  the  Social  Circle.  Notwithstanding  the  eulogium 
passed  upon  their  society,  the  Jacobins  were  in- 
stantly up  in  arms  against  this  Federation  of  the 
Friends  of  Truth.    They  were  jealous  of  every 
society  or  club  that  did  not  spring  from  their  great 
inother,  and  they  were  furious  against  the  abb^  for 
Speaking  disrespectfully  of   Voltaire,  who    was 
especially  the  evangelist  of  most  of  them.     It  was 
vasdy  amusing  to  see  the  Jacobins  accusing  the 
Friends  of  Truth  of  going  too  far  with  the  doctrine 
of  equality,  and  of  aiming  at^the  Agrarian  law. 
The  Friends  of  Truth,  who  were  to  profess  and 
practise  a  universal  love,  fell  upon  the  Jacobins 
like  tigers,  accusing  them,  among  other  foul  deeds, 
of  robbing  them  of  their  ideas  and  projects,  and 
insulting  them  after  they  had  robbed  them.     The 
efficacy  of  the  abbt^'s  theory  was  proved  in  the 
starting  by  the  fierceness  with  which  he  and  his 
disciples  waged  this  war  of  words.     Anacharsis 
Clootz,  who  added  to  his  title  of  orator  of  the 
human  race  that  of  attorney-general  of  all  man- 
kind, took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  his  idol 
Voltaire,  and  belaboured  the  poor  abbc^,  the  pro- 
cuteur-general  of  truth,  unmercifully.     Charles 
Villette,  a  ci-devant  marquis,  one  of  the  last  pupils 
of  the  patriarch  of  Ferney,  and  a  man  of  such 


depraved  manners,  as  to  have  provoked  reproof 
even  from  the  free  Voltaire,  also  took  up  the  pen 
in  defence  of  his  master,  *'  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend."*  Friend  of  the  People  Marat  sneered  ait 
Fauchet  and  his  disciples  with  his  most  demoniac 
sneers;  and,  as  the  abbc^  and  his  printer  responded 
to  every  attack,  there  was  soon  a  very  pretty 
quarrel.  It  appears  that  a  famous  social  projector 
of  our  own  country  and  time  has  been  more  of  a 
copyist  than  people  have  been  aware  of,  and  that 
his  social  soin^s  are  a  very  close  imitation  of 
Fauchet's  Social  Circle.  **  Truth,"  says  one  of 
the  papers  of  the  day,  ^'  has  just  established  her 
throne  in  the  Circus  of  the  Palais  Royal.  That 
gallery  is  devoted  to  many  uses  :  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Sundays,  they  sing  ariettas ;  on 
Wednesdays  and  Satuidays  the  chaste  nymphs  of 
the  neighbourhood  dance  there ;  and  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays  they  preach  truth  in  it,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Abb^  Fauchet."  According  to  the 
same  authority,  Fauchet  was  interrupted  at  every 
word  when  he  attempted  to  repeat  his  shocking 
heresies  about  Voltaire.  "  Nevertheless,"  says  the 
same  castigator,  '*  the  Ablx^  Fauchet  is  the  pro- 
cureur-general of  truth,  and  it  is  worth  observing 
that  he  is  now  the  only  person  in  France  in  pos* 
session  of  that  amiable  denominatioQ ;  6xt  Camille 
Desmoulins  has  resigned  his  office  and  title  of 
procureur-general  of  the  lamteme."t  The  abbtS 
called  the  editor  of  this  newspaper  a  eonuch  in  a 
rage,  a  vile  detractor,  on  envious  scoundrel,  a  dis- 
appointed and  discontented  maker  of  phrases,  and, 
by  implication,  a  great  liar.J  As  for  Villette,  he 
said  he  worshipped  the  patriarch  of  philosophy 
and  letters  as  the  idolatrous  barbarians  of  Thi- 
bet worshipped  the  great  Llama.  In  the  Circus 
of  the  Palais  Royal  the  abb^  continued  to  hold 
forth  on  Mondays  and  Fridays;  but  he  became 
more  and  more  mystical,  and  his  audience  dwin* 
died  away  until  he  was  almost  left  to  talk  to  him- 
self and  the  walls.  Camille  Desmoulins  became 
for  a  short  time  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  society, 
which  gradually  adopted  the  wildest  kind  of  Pan- 
theism. This  doctrine  was  acceptable  enough  to 
national  vanity,  but  the  philosophes  of  Paris  could 

*  The  Marquis  Charles  Dcsjardins  VQlette  was  supposed  to  be- 
long at  first  to  the  fcction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  wboee  orgies 
he  panicijpated.  He  became  a  member  of  the  National  CoBp 
ventlon,  floated  loosely  between  the  Republicans  of  the  Gironde 
and  the  ultra-Jaoobins  of  the  Montagne*  and  yet  was  Inekyenuagh  to 
escape  the  guillotine  and  to  die  in  hu  bed  in  the  month  of  July  ITQS. 
If  he  had  lived  a  few  months  longer  he  must  have  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold. It  was  in  his  house  at  Fkris  that  Voltaire  expired,  and  it  was 
ho  thai  wrote  the  inscription  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the  wooden 
obelisk  at  Ferney.  in  which  rests  the  heart  of  the  patriarch :  **  His 
genins  is  everywhere,  his  heart  la  here."  Villette'a  wife,  called  by 
Voltaire  la  belle  ct  bonne,  is  said  to  have  been  neither  pretty  nor 
good.  She  survived  the  revolution,  or  succession  of  revolutions,  and 
was  living  in  obscurity  in  Paris  at  tlwtime  of  the  resturation  of  tlie 
Bourbons  in  1R14.  villette  wrote  many  Uiings  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  a  sort  of  htstOTV,  in  a  series  of  letters,  of  the  revolution. 

f  Journal  des  Revolutions  de  Paris»  «od  other  newspapers  of  the 
day,  as  cited  in  Hist.  I^rlement. 

I  Part  of  the  diatribe  of  the  reverend  champion  of  truth  and  uni- 
versal love  will  not  bear  translating ;  yet  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
quoted  in  order  to  convey  a  Just  notion  of  the  way  in  which  oontro- 
versira  were  managed  in  regenerated  France :— **  Mais  qu'a  de  eom- 
mun  le  Journaliste  des  Revomimu  de  Paris  avrc  Voltaire  ?  Pourqnoi 
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never  parkn  in  the  abb^  his  vetieratfon  for  tlit 
foondef  of  Chrifttianityi  The  Pantheism  soon  gate 
way  to  the  ddsm  of  the  Theo-philiinthropists. 
During  its  brief  existence,  the  Social  Circle,  the 
Unifersal  Federation,  gave  rise  to  some  amusitig 
aoenes  and  cirenmstances,  including  th^  ptoclam^ 
8tion  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  and  all  thoae  pre^ 
tensions  which  were  shortly  afterwards  advocated 
in  England  by  the  eloquent  but  unhappy  Mary 
Wolstonecraft.  The  society  had  declared  in  an 
early  stage  of  its  existence  that  the  female  mind 
was  rery  capable  of  truth,  and  that  wometi  were 
therefore  admissible  among  the  Friends  of  Truth 
and  Love.  The  National  Assembly  itself  had 
boasted  of  the  progress  made  by  ^omen  in  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  and  equality,  and,  in  spite  of 
some  wicked  raillery  as  to  the  probable  conse- 
quences, had  returned  a  flattering  answer  to  the 
patriotesses  of  Vich,  who  sent  them  an  address, 
stating  that  they  werfe  already  under  arms  for 
liberty  and  the  constitution,  and  demanding  per* 
mission  to  serve  as  nuxiliaries  to  the  national 
guards.  The  new  doctrines  seized  the  imagination 
of  an  excitable  Dutch  woman,  called  Madame 
Palm  d'Aeldeiv^  and  she  wrote  a  long  essay  or 
discourse  to  the  society,  which  was  read  by  the 
secretaries  and'  hjonotii^  with  Enthusiastic  ap* 
plause*  ••  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Dutch  advocate 
of  the  Rights  of  Wottlen,  '^  in  «tdmitfing  my  sex 
into  the  patriotic  asidcivttien  df  the  Friends  of 
Tm^y  you  have  taken  the  first  step  towards 
jaitice.  The  aug«Bt  repreaentative^  of  your  happy 
iiatiim  have'jost  applduded  the  intrepid  courage 
of  the  Amazons  of  one  of  your  departments,  and 
have  permitted  them  to  raise  a  corps  for  the  de* 
fence  of  the  country.  This  is  the  first  shock  to 
the  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  enveloped  the 
existence  of  woman :  it  is  tl  violent  blow  struck 
at  the  despotisms  thaft  are  most  difficult  to  uproot 
Be  not,  then,  only  half  just.  You  have  willed  it, 
and  the  walls  of  those  proud  fortrcMes  which 
were  the  humiliation  and  opprobrium  of  the 
French  have  fallen  to  the  earth  with  a  terrible 
noised  will,  and  destroy  in  the  same  manner  those 
ramparts  of  prejudices  which  are  perhaps  more 
dangerous,  because  more  injurious  to  the  general 
happiness.  Justice  ought  to  be  the  first  virtue  of 
A'eemen,  and  justice  demands  that  all  laws  and 
rights  should  be  common  to  all  created  beings 
like  sun  and  air;  and  yet  everywhere  the  laws  are 
in  favour  of  men  and  adverse  to  women,  because 
everywhere  the  power  is  in  your  han^.  But 
what !  shall  freemen,  shall  an  enlightened  people, 
confirm  and  consecrate,  in  an  age  of  light  and  phi* 
losoph]^,  what  in  its  origin  was  only  the  abuse  of 
power  in  an  age  of  ignorance !  O  Gentlemen,  be 
just  towards  us!"*  Like  all  championesses  of 
the  kind  Madame  Palm  endeavoured  to  prove  bv 
history,  thai  if  nature  has  given  men  more  strength 
she  has  given  women  more  wit;  that,  if  she  made 
the  arm  of  man  more  nervous,  she  made  woman 

*  Vaodief  t  lonrml. «  Lk  Boadhe  d«  Fer.'  as  quoted  in  Hiitolro 
Patrlement. 
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equal,  if  not  superior,  to  him  in  moral  force,  ic 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  in  generosity   of  soul,  Soc 
Sht  quoted  the  old  proofs  of  Gate's  daughter  wmL 
Coriolanus's  mother,  the  women  that  fought   ml 
Salamis,  the  mother  of  the   Gracchi,    the  w^ 
of  Ptetus,  Joan  of  Arc,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  £^ 
land:  &nd  she  added  as  a  great  living  exanrjH* 
the   Empress   Catherine   of  Russia.      She  ca»- 
cluded :  **  May  your  holy  revolution,  which  owe 
its  progress  to  philosophy,  operate  a  second  irr»- 
lution  in  our  manners !     May  that  parade  of  ae- 
verity,  which  is  exercised  against  us  women,  a^ 
which  IS   condemned  by  true  philosophy,  gi^e 
place  to  the  mild,  just,  and  natural    law  i    Le; 
your  love,  your  friendship,  your   suffrages,  ht 
henceforward  the  recompense  of  virtuous  dtt- 
zenesses :  let  civic  crowns  be  put  upon  intereni^ 
heads,  instead  of  miserable  frippery,  the  s^mbcjf 
of  fashion  and  frivolity,  and  the  shameful  signs  of 
our  servitude.*'*     Not  satisfied  with  the  Natioo^ 
Assembly's  Declaration  of  the  Rights  o£  Mm, 
Fauchet  put  forth  a  new  one  of  his  own,  and  a&> 
nounced  more  particularly  the  rights  and  dutia 
of  le^slators.    In  this  iaealogical  piece  he  con- 
eluded  that  there  could  never  be  a  good  l^islatizR 
upon  earth  until  all  the  remaining  prejudices  vi 
nations  and  peoples  were  shaken;   that,  in  a& 
absolute  sense,  it  Was  the  philosopnic  sage^  tfe 
great  inventors,  the  proposers  and  promnlgaton  of 
truth,  that  were,  in  the  name  of  eternal  reason,  tk 
real  legislature  of  nations ;  that  the  official  legis- 
lature ought  to  be  an  assembly  of  the  intexpreten 
of  public  reason ;  that  the  extraordinary  2nterve&- 
tion  of  the  divinity  in  legislation  was  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary, and  that  the  artifice  which  should  en- 
deavour to  render  it  so  would  only  build  on  the 
edifice  of  laws  upon  an  imposture;  that  thelight 
of  truth  and  the  force  of  justice  alone  were  eoS- 
cient  for  laws,  and  were  sure  to  obtain  with  infinite 
facility  the  consent  and  obedience  of  the  people  to 
the  laws ;  that,  the  general  will  being  by  its  nature 
always  just  and  right  in  its  object,  and  not  beiag 
susceptible  of  error  except  when  rogues  get  tlie 
direction  of  it,  it  was  impossible  that  toe,  sovereign 
people  should  reject  the  proposition  of  any  gcnd 
law  submitted  to  their  free  suffrages ;  and  finallj^ 
that  the  true  religion,  that  is  to  say  the  pantheism 
of  the  Social  Circle,  must  necessarily  make  itself 
master  of  a  just  legislature,  and  put  upon  it  tk 
seal  of  Gk}d  and  the  sanction  of  eternity.     *tbA 
pompous  piece  of  mediocrity,  La  Harpe,  who  had 
recently   oeen  an  absolute  arbiter  in  taste  and 
criticism,  but  whose  reign  was  now  almost  over, 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  Fauchet,  and  tilled 
many  pages  of  the  Mercure  with  dull  critidsma  oq 
the  abb^^s  lively    madness  and  amusing   mys- 
ticism. 

Suspecting  and  suspected,  employing  spies  to 
watch  others,  and  bemg  watched  themselves  by 
other  spies,  the  existence  of  Lafayette  and  Bailly 
must  have  been  an  uneasy  and  an  unhappy  oi^ 

•  Faoehei'ft  Joian»l.  ' U  Bwb>  in  Itr,*  Mfwled  ia  EDibin 
Parlemeiit. 
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The  conquerors  of  the  Bastille  became  regular  or 
irregular  agents  of  police  to  the  patriot  party,  and 
they  furiously  denounced  the  mouchards  or  spies 
of  the  mayor  of  Paris  and  the  comroandant-gene-. 
nal  of  the  national  guards,  although  the  said  con- 
qtiering  heroes  acknowledged,  in  their  written  re- 
l>orts  or  denunciations,  tliat,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
secrets  they  thus  brought  to  light,  they  had  them- 
selves recourse  to  all  the  arte  and  basenesses  of 
espionage.      These  documents,  some  of  which 
would  have  disgraced  the  familiars  of  the  Inqui* 
sition,  were  regularly  published  in  the  Jacobin 
journals,  with   running  commente  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind,     These   friends  of  the  public 
thing — de  la  chose  publiaue — did    not    mince 
matters,  but  named  and  fully  described  the  per- 
sons they  accused  of  being  the  spies  of  those 
oppressors  and  enemies  to  liberty  (yes!  it  had 
already   come  to  this  with  the  man  of  the  white 
horse  aijd  the  man  of  the  gilded  coach  I)  Messrs, 
Bailly  and  de  Jtottit^.    Foremost  in  the  list  of 
raoachards  were  riding-messenger  Maillard,  who 
had  ridden  with  the  women  to  Versaijles  on  the 
5th    of  October,  and  Hulin,  himself  a  Bastille 
hero,  and  the  first  man  that  leaped  upon  the  draw- 
bridge of  that  fortress,  but  who  was  now  a  paptain 
of  chasseurs,  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  one   of  the 
committees  of  research,  and  splendidly  lodged  in 
the  h^tel  of  the  military  school.     Marat,  who  was 
more  active  than  any  one  in  proclaiming  these 
traitors,  pretended  to  be  in  an  extremity  of  grief 
at  their  backsliding.      "  My  heart,"  exclaims  the 
horse-leech,  "  bursts  with  grief  in  thinking  how 
many  citizens  who  recently  enjoyed  the  best  of 
reputations  have  been  driven  by  want  and  misery 
to  dishonour  themselves  by  the  most  infamous 
jtrofessipn.     0,  Hulin!  O,  Maillard!  how  could 
yott  resolve  thus  to  blight  your  laurels!     Ah! 
rather  than  cover  yourselves  with  this  opprobrium, 
it  would  have  been  c^  hundred  times  better  for 
you  to  have  perished  of  hunger!  .  But  how  all 
my  blood  boils  in  my  veins  against  the  pretended 
fethers  of  the  country,  these  men  without  senti- 
ment and  wjthoqt  probity,  these  Bailjys,  Motticfs, 
and  the  rest,  who  have  lavished  mdlions  upon  the 
brotliers  of  the  king,  those  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  country,  and  who  have  done  nothing  for  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  liberators;  who  have  seized 
Upon  the  property  of  the  church  to  support  the 
pomp,  the  follies,  the  dissipations  of  the  court, 
and  who  have  not  given  one  obolus  of  it  to  the 
poor,  to  whom  the  mass  of  that  property  properly 

belongs But,  my  dear  friends,  you  have 

as  good  a  right  to  live  as  Loujs  XVI.;  and  the 
heir  to  the  throne  has  no  right  to  dine  wliile  you 
are  starving."*  As  other  mouphards  of  Lafayette 
and  Bailly  they  particularised  Geoffroy,  an  officer 
of  Lafayette's  staff,  Maason,  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, Bouillard,  an  old  artilleryman,  Millet,  a 
sculptor,  Ride,  a  turner,  Leblanc,  a  farrier,  Du- 
bois, a  locksmith,  Gosset,  a  soi-disant  advocate, 
Keole,  a  linendrapcr,  and  Etienne,  a  ci-devant 


62? 

abW.  They  even  pointed  out  the  raaoner  in 
which  the  labours  of  espionage  were  divided 
among  these  mouchards;  and,  that  the  Paris 
patriots  might  know  where  to  find  them  when  they 
wanted  them  for  the  lanteme,  they  gave  their 
domiciles  and  ordinary  places  of  resort.  Masson^ 
the  general's  aide*de-camp,  was  said  to  have  the 


particular  management  of  the  Vdnrapt  part  of  the 
public  press,  or,  in  tlie  words  of  the  denunciation 
made  by  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille — ^*  MasBOfs 
aide<de«oamp  of  the  general,  livifig  in  the  Rue  dii 
Maille,  ftnt  great  gate  on  entering  that  street  from 
the  Pkce  dea  Victoires,  enrolls  the  newspaper 
writers,  and  pays  them  most  liberally  to  make 
them  flatter  his  master,  excuse  his  stupidities  (m* 
sottises\  and  justify  his  crimes  of  high  treason 
against  the  nation.  Masson  is  also  employed  in 
the  municipality  committee  of  research,  where  he 
plays  a  double  part  of  spy."*  As  Lafayette  waa 
held  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  royal 
family,  it  was  expedient  that  he  should  see  them 
with  his  own  eyes  from  time  to  time;  and  yel 
these  visits,  whether  to  St.  Cloud  or  to  the  Tuile* 
ries,  were  jealously  watched  by  the  mouchards  of 
the  other  party,  and  severelv  commented  upon  by 
Marat  and  the  other  Jaoobin  journalists.  They 
accused  him  of  plotting  with  the  queen,  and  oif 
inviting  her  brother,  the  Bmperor  Leopold,  to  in- 
vade France  without  further  dela^.  They  traced 
a  close  connexion  between  the  mcrease  of  emi- 
gration and  his  visits  to  the  court ;  and  they 
affirmed  that  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  pay- 
ing visits  to  the  enraged  royalists,  who  were  de- 
parting in  crowds  from  Paris  to  join  the  emi- 
grant army  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  behind  the 
Alps,  or  to  repair  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Belgium,  or  to  join  the  army  of 
de  Bouill^  at  Metz.  The  queen,  in  her  despair, 
had  several  private  conferences  with  the  hero  of 
two  worlds ;  but  even  these  secret  appointments 
were  watched  by  mouchard  eyes  and  reported  in 

•  Hisl.  Parlement, 
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the  newspapers.  In  the  month  of  October  one  of 
the  journalists  gave  the  particulars  of  one  of  these 
mysterious  visits  to  St.  Cloud.  At  eight  o'clock 
at  night  Lafayette  had  entered  by  a  back  door, 
and  had  ascended  by  a  private  staircase.  The 
king  was  engaged  with  the  council,  bat  the  gene- 
ral had  had  a  conference  of  an  hour  and  &ree- 
quarters  "  with  the  mistress  of  the  house.'*  **  Citi- 
zens," continues  the  newspaper  man,  with  laboured 
irony,  **  bless  and  adore  more  than  ever  the  inge- 
nuous patriotism  of  M.  Motti«$  !*  Only  see  how 
the  purity  of  his  conscience  and  of  his  motives 
makes  him  brave  even  your  suspicions !  Why  is 
he  so  assiduous  in  visiting  the  king's  false  mi- 
nisters ?  Why,  it  is  only  the  better  to  discover 
their  plots,  so  as  to  be  able  to  guard  us  against 
them.  Why  does  he  pay  such  frequent  visits  to 
tlie  sister  c^  Leop<M?  Ingrates  that  you  are! 
This,  too,  is  done  to  serve  you,  in|tuming  her  from 
the  projects  against  liberty !  Do  not,  therefore, 
formaliie  about  tkis  his  last  journey  to  St.  Cloud ; 
en  the  coBtrary,  uttile  in  imploring  him  to  return 
as  often  as  poanUe^  since  he  may,  by  his  elo- 
quence, tramnform  iIk  queen  into  a  citizeness,  and 
thus  operate  thie  happiest  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  conversions !  llie  hero  of  two  worlds  would  be 
wrong  to  attempt  to  wrap  himself  up  in  the  veil  of 
modesty.  The  sentinel  at  St.  Cloud  and  four  other 
eye-witnesses  haveevciTwhere  proclaimed  this  new 
trait  of  his  civssm.*'t  &ut,  in  truth,  though  Marie 
Antoinette  had  these  imerviews  with  the  French 
Scipio  Americanua,  she  had  no  confidence  in  him, 
and  never  appears  to  have  opened  to  him  any  plan 
or  secret  whatsoever.  Her  antipathy  to  Mirabeau 
was  far  less  than  what  she  entertained  for  this 
specious,  decent-shewing,  half-and-half  revolu- 
tionist. The  queen  said  that  Lafayette's  rage  for 
popularity  had  condemned  him  to  the  necessity  of 
lending  his  hand  to  all  kinds  of  popular  imperti- 
nences, without  any  distinction  or  regard  to  per- 
sons, or  feeling  for  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate. 
According  to  a  most  reliable  account,  her  aversion 
to  the  general,  who  was  the  head  gaoler  of  herself, 
her  husband,  and  her  family,  augmented  from  day 
to  day,  and  reached  such  a  point,  that,  towards  the 
end  of  the  revolution,  when  he  seemed  really  to 
wish  to  prop  up  the  shaking  throne,  she  would 
never  trust  him,  or  consent  to  receive  from  him  so 
great  a  service.}  Lafayette  continued  to  be  with- 
out a  plan,  which  was,  however,  of  the  less  im- 
portance, as  no  plan  of  his  could,  have  been  exe- 
cuted. It  was  too  late;  the  ultra-revolutionists 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  and,  for  evil  or  for  good, 
must  now  finish  the  work  in  their  own  manner. 
The  most  that  could  possibly  have  been  done 
could  have  been  but  a  palliative  and  a  gaining  of 
time.  His  wife,  who  dutifully  considered  him  the 
greatest  man  in  France,  or  in  the  world,  continued 

*  Motti^  It  will  be  rememberod.  wu  the  fiunily  ume  of  La- 
fayette. Cainille  Dctmouliiu  punned  upon  the  name,  and  Mid  it 
onght  tn  be  MuUie  (haiO.  the  genend  being  half  one  thing  and  half 
another. 

f  Rovolutiont  de  France  et  de  Brabant. 

I  Madame  Campan'e  MkaoiiVfc 


to  look  verycoidly  upon  his  old  friend  GouwrM* 
Morris,  who  had  thrown  away  so  moch  good  ad- 
vice upon  him ;  and  the  great  man  hiauelf  eathv 
shunned  his  American  Mentor,  or  was  too  tam^ 
stantly  engaged  to  have  time  to  confer  witk  hia. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  of  November  lie,  htm^ 
ever,  made  a  special  appointment  with  hwi,  mi 
asked  M<»Tis  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  lais  pKsat 
situation.  ^*  I  give  it,*'  aays  Morris,  **  s&u 
management.  I  tell  him  that  the  time  appraachei 
when  aU  good  men  must  cling  to  the  thivwe. 
That  the  present  king  is  very  valuable  on  mecamA 
•f  his  moderation;  and,  if  he  should  posseaa  tM 
great  authority,  might  be  persuaded  to  grant  a 
proper  constitution.  That  the  thing  celled  a  cxm- 
stittttion,  which  the  Assembtie  have  fimnifld,  ii 
good  for  nothing.  That,  aa  to  himadf,  hsa  per- 
sonal situation  is  very  delicate.  That  he  aonu- 
nally,  but  not  really,  conunands  his  troopn.  That 
I  really  cannot  tell  how  he  ia  to  estnbliah  diad- 
pline  among  them ;  but,  unleas  ha  can  ncconpiidi 
that  object,  he  must  be  nuned,  aotner  or  later. 
That  the  best  line  of  conduet,  perkafm,  wmM  k 
to  seize  an  occasion  of  disobedience,  end  rosiga, 
by  which  means  he  couki  preserve  a  lepatation  m 
France,  which  would  be  preciona,  and  hereafter 
useful.  He  says  that  he  ia  only  raised  by  cirena- 
atanoea  and  evtnts,  so  that  when  they  oease  he 
ainks,  and  the  diOndly  now  ia  how  to  exdie 
them.  I  obaerve  that  events  will  arise  fast  enough 
of  themaelvea,  if  he  oan  but  make  a  good  use  U 
them,  which  I  doubt,  becauae  I  do  not  place  ay 

confidence  in  his  troops I  reit^nte  to  hiia 

the  necessity  of  restoring  the  nobility,  at  wluch,  of 
course,  he  flinches,  and  aaya  that  he  ahould  like 
two  chambers,  aa  in  America.  I  tell  bim  that  aa 
American  constitution  will  not  do  for  thia  oonntiy, 
and  that  two  auch  chambers  would  not  nnaser 
where  there  is  an  hereditary  exeeutive.  That  every 
country  must  have  a  oonstittttion  luited  to  its  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  state  of  France  requixca  a 
higher-toned  government  than  that  of  England.'** 
The  effect  of  this  interview  was  an  evident  in- 
crease of  coldness  on  the  p^rt  of  Lafayette,  who 
continued  to  be  perplexed  in  the  extreme,  and  s 
constant  object  of  attack  with  Marat  and  all  the 
Jacobins.  A  regular  war  broke  out  between  his 
and  Bailly's  mouchards  and  the  Jacobin  uoucbank 
One  Kabers,  who  was  suspected  of  belonging  to 
the  former  body,  was  seized  and  lanterned  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  As  usual,  the  rope  that 
was  to  httig  him  broke,  and  he  fell  from  the  lamp- 
post upon  the  rough  pavement,  when  the  patriots, 
having  no  new  cord  at  hand,  beat  him  to  death. 
It  was  pretended  that  the  dying  man  made  a  gene- 
ral confession  about  the  crimes  he  had  committed 

•  Diary  in  Life,  by  Jared  Sparks.  At  thU  nonoit  TiUlcyMl 
ivai  Ubottring  bard  to  get  appointed  amba«»aaor  to  VicuM,  Sadiat 
tliat  it  waa  about  equally  dangerous  to  be  in  or  out  of  the  AaseBbly, 
and  that  the  only  means  of  preserving  himself  was  to  get  mamt  «■• 
ploymeat  abroaa.  TIm  Abbe  Si^y«s  was  as  confident  a«  etrr  in  Mi 
own  schemes  of  government,  despising  all  that  had  beco  saM  or 
written  on  Uiat  sulgect  before  him :  and  he  had  made  a  ccmTeit  of 
Neeker's  daughter,  the  enthusiastic  Madame  de  Stad,  who  toti 
Morris  that  Ms  writings  and  o|iinions  would  fom  a  new  eu  m 
political  u  Newton's  had  done  ia  physics.— Id.  id. 
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wend  intended  to  commit ;  and  tbat  all  the  turpi- 
todes  of  Lafayette  were  revealed  by  him.*  Some 
time  before  this,  Marat  had  predicted  that  it  would 
only  take  him  two  more  bottles  of  ink  to  fioiah 
the  overthrow  (la  eulbnie)  of  the  divine  Mottiit : 
Cmmille  Desmoulins  now  said  that  Marat's  pie- 
diction  was  verified ;  that  the  reputation  of  La- 
fieiyette  had  declined  with  every  drop  of  ink  tiMt 
had  been  used,  and  that,  even  before  Marafs 
second  bottle  was  finished,  the  man  waa  entirely 
unpopularized.  As  proof,  Camille  remind*  the 
general  of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  the  olher 
day  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  '^  As  he  was 
Tiding  along,"  says  Camille,  *^  saluting  everybody 
right  and  left  from  his  white  horse,  as  his  faahion 
is,  the  people  cried  to  him,  *  Put  on  your  hat,  O 
general  of  mouchards ;  cover  yourself  as  much  as 
yon  will,  you  are  discovered,  my  boy !  *  A  woman 
even  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  boot  and  at- 
tempted to  throw  him  out  of  his  seat  {le  culbuier)^ 
in  order  to  accompltsh  to  the  very  letter  what  had 

been   predicted  by  the  prophet  Marat 

And  the  wife  of  the  mouchard  Kabers,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  proo^verbal  of  M.  Santerre,  well 
deserved  what  he  got,  cried  out  to  the  national 
guards,  *  If  I  kiae  my  husband,  if  he  is  hanged,  I 
will  tell  everydung,  and  then  Bailly  and  Lafayette 
will  be  hanged  also.'  "f    £tienne,  one  of  those 
whom  Marat  had  designated  as  httd^Biouchards, 
or  spies,  of  Lalkyetle  and  Bsffly,  cau^t  a  certain 
Rotondo,  a  mouchard  of  the  opposite  paitv,  in  the 
act  of  following  and  watching  him,  and  beat  him 
almost  to  death.     In  the  Ptoria  newspapers  of  the 
day  this  Rotondo  is  described  as  an  Englishman, 
but  he  appean  to  have  been  an  Italian,  who  had 
passed  some  time  in  England,  where  he  lived  by 
teaching  the  Italian  language.     Though  somewhat 
less  frequently,  Mirabeau  was  attacked  by  a  part 
of  the  Jacobin  press  just  as  severely  as  Lafayette 
and  Bailly.    He  had  been  elected  one  of  the'  ad- 
ministrators of  the  department  of  the  capital,  and 
also  chef  de  bataUion^  or  head  of  the  national 
ffuard  battalion  to  which  he  belonged.    To  cele- 
brate the  latter  event  he  gave  a  grand  dinner  or 
repas  to  all  the  officers  of  the  battalion ;  and  the 
tepBs  was  followed  by  a  ball,  an  illumination,  and 
fireworks.    The  entire  expense  of  the  ffete  was 
estimated  at  more  than  10,000  livres — a  great  sum 
for  a  man  who,  a  very  short  time  before,  was  uni- 
veraallv  known  to  get  his  living  by  writing  for  the 
Paris  booksellers.    The  jourmdists,  with  a  fine 
moral    indignation,   anathematized    these  orgies, 
declaring  ti^at  they  justified  all  the    suspicions 
which  had  arisen  as  to  the  nature  and  the  sources 
of  Mirabeau's  money.t     It  was  like  madness  in 
the  orator  to  indulge  his  expensive  tastes  in  this 
open,  barefaced  manner,  at  a  moment  when  the 
people,  whose  real  wants  and  sufferings  were  con- 
siderable, were  worked  up  to  a  rabid  state  by 
Maratand  his  co-mates.  Marat,  whose  writings  were 
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very  widely  read,  because  they  were  the  most  vio- 
lent, had  been  for  months  telling  the  people  that 
they  were  starving  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  pro- 
fligate expenditure ;  that  every  louis^d'or  spent  by 
the  rich  and  great  had  been  stolen  out  of  the 
people's  pockets,  and  that  the  people  ought  to  take 
up  arms  to  secure  their  rights,  and  drive  the  aris- 
tocrats out  of  the  country  to  starve.  He  said 
these  things,  and  many  still  stronger,  without  any 
periphrasis  or  ambiguity  of  language.  In  an 
article  from  which  we  have  already  quoted^  he 
said,  '^  0,  people,  gather  together  from  all  parts, 
unite  yourselves  in  one  great  army,  present  yowr- 
aelves  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  demand  that 
they  instantly  assign  to  you  all  a  pioper  subsist- 
ence out  of  the  lands  of  the  church  and  other 
national  property,  which  belongs  to  you  by  -  a 
much  better  title  than  to  the  bloodsuckers  of  the 
state ;  demand  that  the  patriotic  gifts  be  instantly 
applied  to  better  the  condition  4>f  the  indigent ;  the 
state  has  no  need  of  that  maaey,  and,  unkas  you 
get  it,  it  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  king's  coffors, 
to  forge  anew  chains  for  the  aatian.  If  tbs  Na  • 
tional  Assembly  should  refuse*  unite  ail  your  foiee 
and  join  the  army,  for  the  momeat  is  come  when 
the  soldiers  will  understand  this  language.  Then 
divide  the  lauds  and  the  property  of  the  sooub- 
drels  who  have  buried  their  gold  in  order  to  reduce 
you  by  fiunine  to  the  old  yoke.  Yes!  I  say  it  in 
the  sincerity  of  my  soul."*  Mant  also  took  the 
lead  in  a  minor  war,  aimed  more  directly  at  the 
king's  ministers*  who,  between  their  own  timidity 
and  powerlessness,  and  the  usurpations  and  abso- 
lute decrees  of  the  Assembly^  between  their  own 
divisions  and  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  con- 
stantly shifting  schemes  of  the  court,  had  become 
little  less  thsn  mere  ciphers.  He  published  a 
letter  to  the  king  in  the  month  of  December,  in 
which  he  told  his  majesty  that  his  present  minis- 
ters were  ''  rogues,  perfidious  scoundrels,  and 
traitors,"  just  like  their  predecessors;  and  that 
these  ministers,  the  corrupted  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris,  all  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  with  innumerable  agents 
and  satellites  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
France,  were  all  engaged  in  one  common  and 
frightfiil  plot  to  assassinate  all  the  patriot  citizens 
and  re-establish  despotism  by  force  of  arms. 
*^  And  your  brother-in-law  the  Austrian,"  con- 
tinued this  terrible  leech,  "  and  your  confreres,  the 
kings  of  Spain,  of  Naples,  and  of  Sardinia,  have 
been  assembling  troops  to  second  these  conspi- 
rators. The  fugitive  Capets  are  to  enter  into  our 
provinces  at  the  head  of  armies ;  and  you  yourself, 
who  have  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution,  are 
seeking  a  pretext  for  a  dvil  war  to  overthrow  it, 
and  inundate  France  with  the  blood  of  the  friends 
of  liberty."  In  the  same  letter,  which  surpasses 
in  brutality  everything  of  the  kind  that  we  ever 
read,  which  he  signed  with  his  name  and  desig- 
nation, "J.  P.  Marat,  Friend  of  the  People,"  and 
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which  he  published  in  his  own  newspaper,  he 
told  the  poor  weak  prisoner  that,  bom  as  he  had 
been  upon  the  throne,  with  all  the  vices  of  his 
education,  after  thirty-six  years  spent  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  corrupt  court  of  Europe,  flattered  and 
blinded  by  low  varlets,  driven  to  crime  by  scoundrel 
ministers  or  perfidious  courtiers,  and  continu- 
ally dragged  into  a  rebellion  against  his  duties 
by  his  wife  and  family,  it  was  impossible  to  repose 
the  least  confidence  in  his  word  or  in  his  oath ; 
that  everbody  knew  it  was  the  practice  and  the 
moral  principle  of  all  kings  to  have  recourse  to 
cunning,  lying,  imposture,  perfidy,  treachery,  as- 
sassination, poison,  parricide,  in  order  to  preserve 
or  recover  the  empire  they  had  usurped ;  that  his- 
tory was  crammed  full  with  nothing  but  the  crimes 
of  kings  and  the  oppression  of  peoples,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  that  Louis  XVI.  had  not  done  anything  to 
deserve  a  miracle  from  heaven  to  change  the 
king  nature  in  him,  and  render  him  different  from 
other  royal  monsters.  *'  It  is  eighteen  months," 
continued  he,  "  since  our  revolution  began,  and 
what  has  been  your  conduct  in  all  that  time  ?  Be 
your  own  judge,  and  tell  us,  if  you  have  courage 
enough,  whether  such  a  king  as  you  deserve  any 
other  name  than  that  of  a  stupid  automaton  or  a 
perfidious  deceiver !"  *  No  attempt  was  made  to 
silence  or  refute  this  horrible  screech-owl,  so  that 
his  notes  became  louder  and  more  lugubrious. 
The  headings  of  his  papers  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  nature  of  them :  one  was,  "  On  the  Urgent 
Necessity  of  a  General  Insurrection  like  that  of 
the  14th  of  July  last ;"  another,  "  Necessity  of  a 
General  Rising ;"  another,  "  Revolt  of  the  King 
against  the  Constitution ;"  another,  "  The  Tocsin ;" 
another,  "  Civil  War  Inevitable,  as  predicted  a 
Hundred  Times  these  last  Fifteen  Months  by  the 
Friend  of  the  People;"  and  another,  *'The  Triple 
Alarm, "t  The  Jacobin  journalist  that  approached 
the  nearest  to  the  atrocity  of  Marat  was  Robes- 
pierre's schoolfellow,  the  renegade  FrtJron,  who 
now  edited  the  Orator  of  the  People.  But  Prud- 
homme,  the  printer,  one  of  the  conspicuous  Friends 
of  Truth  and  links  of  the  Social  Circle,  ran  almost 
neck  and  neck  with  Fr^ron  and  Marat,  while 
Camille  Desmoulins  was  scarcely  a  length  behind 
any  of  them.  Prudhomme  stuck  up  on  the  very 
door  of  the  National  Assembly  a  placard,  on 
which  was  printed  in  the  largest  type,  "  I,  Prud- 
homme, to  all  the  people  of  the  earth  do  give 
notice  that  I  shall  presently  publish  all  the  crimes 
of  all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  of  all  popes,  empe- 
rors, kings,  &c.  The  first  thing  necessary  for  a 
people  who  wish  to  be  free  is  to  know  exactly  the 
crimes  of  their  kings.  In  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  despots  I  will  disperse  millions  of  copies  of 
the  work  in  their  states,  under  my  motto, '  Liberty 
of  the  Press  of  Death,*  "J  In  a  number  of  his 
newspaper,  the  Journal  des  Revolutions  de  Paris, 
published  in  the  month  of  December,  Prudhomme 
laid  down  a  complete  system  of  tyrannicide  or  tyrant* 
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killing,  recommending  as  a  practical  conclusion  the 

immediate  formation  of  a  battalion  of  one  hundxed 
young  citizens,  expressly  consecrated  to  the  vork 
of  immolating  tyrants  and  their  vile  instruments. 
He   considered  tyrannicide  as  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  had  ancientlj 
been  exercised  with  great  heroism,  success,  and 
honour  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  by  Scaevola 
and  the  two  Brutuses;   and  that  that  beautiAil 
dream  of  truth,  universd  peace  and  love,  would  he 
realised  as  soon  as  there  should  exist  a  sacred 
phalanx  of  tyrant-killers  proof  to  torture  and  to 
death,  patrid  jnhente.    To  enrich  his  theme  with 
other  illustrations,  he  spoke  of  the  Prince  of  die 
Assassins,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  whose 
memory,  he  said  would  have  been   blessed  bj 
humanity  if  he  had  only  turned  the  daggers  and 
the  fanaticism  of  his  disciples  against  kings  and 
tyrants,  instead  of  employing  them  to  support  his 
own  tyranny.      He  quoted   divers  philosophers, 
ancient  and  modem,  and   finished  by  declaring 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  coups  d'ttai  on  the  part  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers,  the  French   people 
ought  to  try  again  some  coups  de  main.^    And 
this  journal  was  the  most  universally  read,  had  the 
greatest  sale,  a  greater  even  than  Marat^s,  for 
Prudhomme  was  a  printer,  a  bookseller,  a  man  of 
business  who  knew  how  to  make  his  speculation 
profitable ;  and  the  homely  directness  and  coarse- 
ness of  his  style  was  precisely  that  which  best 
suited  the  taste  of  the  masses. 

However,  when  Marat  and  Frt^ron,  who  had  ap 
long  been  allowed  to  say  or  write  whatever  t^i^y 
chose  concerning  the  king,  the  queen,  the  clergy, 
the  noblesse,  seemed  disposed  for  a  time  to  conceit- 
trate  all  their  filth  in  order  to  throw  it  exclusively 
upon  the  heads  of  those  members  of  the  Natioma 
Assembly  who  had  been  considered  the  fathers  and 
godfathers  of  the  revolution,  they  got  into  some 
little  trouble.  Their  provocation  was  great,  and 
their  punishment  would  have  been  commensurate, 
if  they  had  not  been  so  strong  in  the  ijavour  and 
support  of  the  common  people,  the  great  body  9f 
the  nation,  and  their  assailants  so  weak,  with  no- 
thing but  the  support  of  their  despised  laws  a^d 
timid  self-regarding  respectabilities.  The  Lafay- 
ettes,  the  Baillys,  the  Mirabeauz — never  doubt 
it! — would  have  caused  Marat  and  Frtron  to  be 
hanged  upon  a  gallows  higher  than  that  of  the 
Marquis  de  Favras,  if  they  could  only  have  done 
so  with  safety  to  themselves.  But  all  that  they 
had  the  courage  and  the  power  to  do  or  get  done 
was  a  visit  by  night  to  a  printing-office  kept  by  a 
woman ;  and  so  awkwardly  did  they  go  to  work 
that  even  that  visit  wore  the  appearance  of  being 
contrary  to  law.  The  whole  story  may  serve  as  fi 
measure  of  Mirabeau's  power  or  faculty  of  restrain"^ 
ing  and  putting  down  the  Jacobins,  without  which 
there  was  surely  no  possibility  of  saving  the  mo- 
narchy. Marat  now  treated  the  count  with  an 
affected  contempt,  which  stung  the  proud  man  worse 
than  all.     He  lumped  Riquetti  with  the  Austrian 
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woman  (the  queen),  with  Lafayette's  wife,  whom 
Mirabeau  hated  as  heartily  as  he  did  her  husband, 
with  Madame  Leonard,  the  queen's  hair-dresser,  and 
with  all  the  waiting- women  and  running  lacqueys 
of  the  court.  He  said  it  was  through  Madame 
liconard  that  Mirabeau,  or  Riquetti,  had  concluded 
his  traitorous  bargain  with  the  queen,  and  had 
touched  500,000  livres.  When  Mirabeau,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  demanded  leave  of  absence 
from  the  National  Assembly  for  a  short  time,  he 
accused  him  in  his  journal  of  intending  to  fly  to 
join  the  Count  d*Artois  and  the  other  conspirators 
at  Turin !  But  against  Bailly  and  Lafayette  Marat 
was  still  more  caustic  and  contemptuous ;  he  de- 
scribed them  both  as  empty  charlatans  driven  mad 
by  vanity  and  self-conceit,  and  that  were  daily 
doing  and  saying  things  unworthy  of  the  intellects 
of  a  couple  of  street-porters.  He  denounced  as 
"being  either  already  corrupted,  or  very  corruptible, 
Camus — the  rigid  Camus,  the  Cato  of  the  respect- 
abilities— P(5tion,  Chabroud,  Merlin,  Bamave,  the 
Lameths,  and  many  other  applauded  members  of 
the  National  Assembly,  in  the  whole  of  which  he 
could  scarcely  find  one  honest  man,  save  and  ex- 
cept only-— Kofte^pierre.  [The  league  and  cove- 
nant between  the  two  terrorists  had  begun  thus 
early !]  Of  the  deputies  he  put  upon  his  black 
list  very  few  carried  their  heads  on  their  shoulders 
through  this  revolution.  One  night  a  certain  Joly, 
one  of  the  commissaries  of  police  attached  to  the 
municipality,  went  to  the  house  of  Mademoiselle 
Colombc,  where  both  *  L'Ami  du  Peuple '  and  the 
*  Orateur  du  Peuple '  were  printed,  to  constaier,  or 
pfove  by  legal  evidence,  the  fact  of  the  printing  in 
ner  house.  He  was  accompanied  by  hve  or  six 
other  commissaries  of  police  and  a  clerk.  Though 
taken  by  surprise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
probably  roused  out  of  her  bed,  the  bold  patriotism 
of  the  citizeness  did  not  forsake  her.  When 
asked  whether  she  printed  Fr^ron's  paper,  she 
said  yes,  and  that  she  was  proud  of  printing  it, 
and  would  rather  print  it  than  any  other  journal. 
She  also  acknowledged  the  printing  of  Marat's 
paper,  and  readily  permitted  proofs  to  be  drawn 
of  a  part  of  the  paper  which  was  lefl;  standing  in 
type.  But  at  the  same  time  she  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  this  nocturnal  visit  to  her  domicile 
and  printing-ofRce  as  illegal,  and  as  a  flagrant 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  citizens,  whose 
houses,  according  to  law  and  the  new  constitution, 
were  not  to  be  inspected  in  that  manner.*  Two 
battalions  of  the  Paris  national  guard,  a  smaller 
force  being  deemed  insufiicient,  were  ordered  to 
proceed  by  night  to  the  presumed  residence  of 
Marat  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  but  they  re- 
fused to  march ;  and  so  the  leech  was  not  molested. 
The  demoiselle  brought  her  action  against  the 
commissaries  of  police,  and  her  pet  journalists 
hecame  bolder  than  ever.  Marat  denounced  the 
nocturnal  visit  as  something  as  bad  and  as  illegal 
as  any  act  of  the  old  despotism ;  he  threw  most  of 
the  blame  upon  Mayor  Bailly  and  Lafayette ;  and 
Pioeii-vatja],  in  HiiL  Fkrlmieiit. 


he  represented  how  essential  it  was  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  to  the  repose  and  happiness  of  the 
nation  that  writers  like  himself  should  enlighten 
the  public  on  questions  of  politics,  and  on  the 
conduct  of  the  functionaries  of  the  state.  He 
boasted  of  the  persecutions  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  the  preceding  year  when  the  respect- 
abilities had  it  all  their  own  way.  "  I  have  brayed," 
said  he,  "  their  judges  of  the  Ch&telet  and  of  the 
tribunal  of  police.  I  have  trampled  under  my 
feet  their  decrees  of  arrest,  which  were  launched 
against  me  by  corrupted  courts  at  the  requisition  of 
the  foes  of  liberty.  And  now  reason  has  made  her- 
self heard,  her  principles  have  been  received,  and  I 
applaud  myself  for  having  been,  the  first,  nay,  the 
only  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  country  that  has 
prescribed  to  himself  the  duty  of  cultivating  and 
forming  public  opinion."  He  had  been  accused 
of  crimes  and  meannesses  ;  some  had  even  written 
that  he  was  sold  to  Pitt  and  the  English,  and  was 
dipping  his  pen  in  fire  and  blood  to  bring  about  an 
anarchy  which  miglit  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  eternal 
enemies  of  France  and  gratify  their  revenge  for 
what  Frenchmen  had  done  in  America ;  but  a 
good  and  honest  man,  like  himself,  could  laugh  at 
calumny.  Having  committed  a  disgraceful  blunder 
in  their  attempt  to  muzzle  them,  Bailly,  Lafayette, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Assembly,  could  do 
nothing  but  let  these  terrible  journalists  go  on 
open-mouthed.  A  newspaper  of  theirs  called 
Journal  des  Clubs,  which  obtained  no  readers 
beyond  the  ranks  of  the  respectabilities,  was  begun 
a  little  later ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  Marat, 
for,  in  attacking  Frtfron,  Prudhomme,  Desmoulins, 
and  other  anarchists,  it  passed  by  the  Friend  of 
the  People.  But  when  he  and  the  demoiselle 
printer  had  gained  their  process,  the  Journal  des 
Clubs,  transported  with  rage,  fell  upon  the  re- 
doubtable leech,  and  in  a  style  not  much  unlike 
his  own  held  him  up  ns  a  sujet  pendable,  "  We 
ought,"  said  the  Lafayettist  writer,  "  to  be  re- 
proached for  our  cowardice;  Marat  exists,  and  we 
have  done  nothing  but  skirmish  with  him ;  we  are 
quietly  permitting  him  to  dig  a  mine  under  the 
constitution :  he  is  shaking  the  torch  of  discord ; 
he  is  proscribing  the  best  citizens ;  he  is  chief  of 
a  band  of  men  whom  the  traveller  would  shudder 
to  meet  on  the  highway;  and  we,  as  if  afraid  of 
the  pistols  and  poignards  of  the  assassins  he  com- 
mands, appear  as  if  we  dared  not  look  him  in  the 
face.  What  will  this  lead  to !  If  everybody  had 
been  afraid  of  the  dagger  of  Catiline,  Rome  would 
have  swum  in  her  own  blood."*  ;  These  Lafayettists 
further  said  that  if  Marat  were  permitted  to  pursue 
his  course  he  would  be  soon  seen  haranguing  the 
mob  from  behind  a  rampart  formed  of  dead 
bodies.  They  acknowledged  that  the  Maratists 
had  indeed  been  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille, 
and  therein  had  rendered  good  service  to  the  glo- 
rious cause  of  liberty ;  but,  said  they,  a  dunghe^p 
helps  to  produce  beautiful  fruit,  yet  that  is  no 
reaaon  why  we  should,  suffer  it  to  be  near  us  when 
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Feuillant  Club  that  nothing  but  evil  wbb  likely  to 
arise  from  the  schism ;  that,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  were  too  violent  now*  it  would  become 
still  more  so  when  they,  by  their  presence,  no 
longer  counterbalanced  or  checked  the  influence  of 
its  hot-headed  members ;  that  the  Jacobins,  weak- 
ened by  so  numerous  a  desertion,  would  beat  up 
for  recruits  among  all  the  news -writers  and  pam- 
phleteers of  Paris,  and  become  the  more  dangerous, 
as  there  would  no  longer  be  any  check  upon  them 
in  their  own  hall,  and  as,  having  a  new  party  and 
club  to  combat,  they  would  be  zealous  to  bring  all 
their  strength  into  the  field.*  At  the  moment  of 
the  secession  the  mother  society  had  pretended  to 
shed  parental  tears,  and  had  sent  a  deputation  to 
implore  her  stray  children  to  return  to  her  bosom ; 
and  her  application  had  been  treated  with  scom.t 
But  now,  that  these  high-bred  Feuillans  had  dis- 
covered that  their  club  was  and  must  remain  a 
political  nullity,  they  returned,  after  Lafayette  had 
had  some  conferences  with  Danton,  to  the  boun- 
tiful lap  of  the  great  mother,  and  claimed  to  be 
considered  again  as  her  dutiful  children.  We  are 
not  so  confident  as  Uumouriez  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  could  have  done  any  great  good  or  pre- 
vented any  great  evil  if  they  had  stayed ;  but  this 
mode  of  returning  back  was  contemptible,  and 
could  not  fail  of  producing  an  impression  most 
unfavourable  to  the  party.  Marat,  in  his  vitriolic- 
acid  remarks  on  this  Rouen  complot,  did  not  fail 
to  comment  upon  the  returned  prodigal  sons  of  the 
mother  society.  "  At  present,"  said  lie,  "  that 
they  have  completed  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  country, 
these  unworthy  delegates  have  returned  to  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  imprudent  journalists  have 
celebrated  their  return  as  a  reinforcement  brought 

to  the  patriotic  party But  what,  I  pray 

you,  are  these  men,  without  virtue,  without  honour, 
without  shame,  good  for?  And  why  will  not 
rogues  who  have  sold  the  interests  of  the  country 
once  sell  them  always?  It  is  in  vain  to  expect 
that  Heaven  should  work  a  miracle  in  their  favour ! 
The  mischief  is  done ;  our  constitution  is  a  com- 
plete failure !  Ejccepi  the  decree  07(  the  declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man^  and  a  few  more  decreet 
wluch  the  people  have  torn  from  them  in  moments 
of  crisis^  there  is  notlung  hit  wfiat  ouglU  to  be 
annulled  by  our  next  Ifgislaiure.  if  we  wish  for 
liberty  ri 

A  few  weeks  after  the  return  of  these  deserters 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  could  at  least  boast 
that  he  had  never  quitted  the  club,  presented 
bis  eldest  son,  the  Ouke  of  Chartres  (now 
Louis  Philippe^  King  of  the  French),  to  the 
Jacobins;  and  the  young  prince  delivered  a 
speech  on  his  reception,  which  was  much  ap** 
plauded,  and  afterwards  printed  at  full-length. 


Damouiax,  HenoirM. 

Id.  id. 

L'Ami  da  Peuple.    •*  How  Uiea/*  continaM  tbit  probing,  iqan- 


glinc  leech.  "  ought  we  to  rraard  Um  return  of  Ibete'vile  dwertore 
Jo  we  patriotic  dub?  Why,  like  theiefVige  which  a  proflijeate  woman 


take*  iu  a  nunnery  when  the  is  kick  and  old,  part'  rinnlng.  They 
want  to  ro-efttabluh  tliemsclves  in  public  opinion-  After  having 
pa«MMl  tlieir  lives  in  >hame.  they  would  fain  die  on  the  field  of 
honour.*' 


The  ultra-Jacobin  joumalitta  were  furious  at  Ihe 
thought  that  a  great  deal  too  much  honour  bad 
been  paid  in  tbs  Hall  to  thi§  neophyte  of  roytd 
blood.  '*  It  seems,"  says  one  of  them,  '^  that  thr 
Jacobin  Club,  who  boast  so  highly  of  their  attacb- 
ment  to  true  principles,  have  not  yet  made  a»v 
great  step  towards  equal  ily^  and  tliat  they  attacA 
importance  to  forms  of  reception  in  order  to  flatter 
and  caress  a  ci-devant  nrince,  instead  of  giving 
him  a  lesson,  which  would  have  been  a  proper  and 
beai^tiful  thing  to  do  on  such  an  occaaion,''  *  It 
was  the  rule  and  law  of  the  mother  societv  nightly 
to  appoint  two  of  its  own  members  to  be  door* 
keepers.  One  uisht,  not  very  long  after  his  first 
reception,  one  of  these  door-keepera  was  th^  Duke 
of  Chartres,  and  the  other  a  deoayed  old  balletr 
master,  who,  beinff  no  longeir  able  to  use  his  legs 
on  the  stage,  had  turned  patriot,  and  taken  to 
using  his  tonsue  in  the  Jacobin  Club.  Surely 
here  was  equality  enough  to  have  satisfied  even 
Camille  Desmoulins  or  Marat  I  But  another  great 
complot,  announced  before  the  pietended  disoovery 
of  the  Rouen  conspiracy,  and  destined  to  live  and 
alarm  and  agitate  for  a  much  longer  pedod — dea* 
tined  indeed  to  an  extraordinary  longevity,  ia  a 
most  shadowy,  mysterious  state  of  exiatencfr-<-was 
the  royalist  confelderation  ip  the  south,  with  their 
eamp  at  Jalt^s.  Sillery,  Orl<$ans*a  creatui^e,  smd 
husband  of  the  Genlis,  introduced  this  bugbear  to 
the  Assembly  with  proper  form  and  ceremcmy. 
According  to  his  account  the  bigoted  Cathplica  of 
the  south,  after  fighting  with  their  Protestant  fel- 
low-citizens, had  entered  into  a  league  and  fede* 
ration,  and  had  begun  to  fofm  a  strong  camp  at 
Jal<$s  to  serve  as  a  centre  and  point  d*af^mi  to  the 
oounter-revolutionists,  to  the  emigrants  under  the 
Count  d'Artois,  who  were  comings  or  said  tn  be 
coming,  if  not  with  foreign  armies,  with  enonoous 
bands  of  Sardinian  and  Italian  cutrtkroats.  Sillery 
further  made  it  appear  that,  though  the  comnum 
soldiers  of  the  regiments  stationed  in  that  pfvt  of 
France  were  very  fuU  of  patriotism  and  civisin, 
their  officers  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  hut, 
being  aristocrats  themselves,  were  atrongly  aua- 
pected  of  fiivouring  the  noblesse  and  thi^  clergy* 
The  journalists  soon  completed  the  story  which 
Sillery  had  begun.  They  reported  that  the  g!enaral«» 
in-chief  of  this  crusade  against  liberty  was  the 
Abb^  Labastide,  of  Villeforte,  who  had  &r  his 
aides-de-camp  five  of  the  kmg'a  gardes-duHMupe, 
and  who,  riding  a  white  horse  like  lAfayette,  gal* 
loped  from  rank  to  rank  exhorting  his  citiaen  sol- 
diers to  deUver  their  brethren  who  were  suffering 
for  the  faith,  and  preaching  to  them  about  the 
re-establishment  of  order  and  peace  aftev  the  fiuhion 
of  de  Bouilli^.  According  to  the  same  faithful 
narrators  thia  army  of  ro)«lty  and  the  faith  was 
22,000  strong,  but  so  cunning  as  to  inveat  itself  in 
a  cloak  of  invisibility,  being  never  to  be  eeeo 
except  by  the  initiated.  The  National  Aaaembly 
launched  some  of  their  thunderbolts  against  tbi< 
mysterioua  federation  and  invisible  camp  ^  but^  as 

.   •  BevoiatioDs  de  Paris. 
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?t' requited  greater  magicians  than  they  to  strike 
What  thty  could  not  see,  nothing  came  of  their 
^fifotts  except  an  increase  of  suspicion  and  alarm. 
Plot*,  or  at  the  least  projects,  for  carrying  off  the 
contt  from  Paris,  and  putting  it  under  the  safe- 
guard t^  de  BouiIl(^,  indisputably  existed;   and, 
besides  a  most  evident  discontent  and  a  ripeness 
for  insurrection  in  many  parts  of  the  isoum,  the 
detout  country  of  La  Vendue  began  to  emit  sparks 
which  bade  fair  to  kindle  some  terrible  flames. 
This  latter  portion  of  France,  indeed,  only  waited  for 
some  new  outrage  to  their  beloved  clergy  to  be  up 
in  arms  almost  to  a  man ;  and  the  National  As* 
feembly,  who  did  all  manner  of  work  so  rapidly, 
were  not  likely  to  keep  them  long  waiting.  Having 
ftlrtady  deptited  the  clergy  of  all  their  property, 
and  heaped  extreme  insults  upon  them,  it  might 
appear  difficult  to  conjecture  how  they  could  add 
to  the  injuries  and  the  exasperation ;   but  their 
{passionate  fdndtiess  for  swearing  and  imposing 
oaths  dame  to  their  aid,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  we  shall  find  a  hot  persecution  raging 
kgainst  the  churchnitii,  because  they  would  not 
swear  as  the  Assembly  decreed.     It  is  also  certain 
that  the  noblesse,  humiliated,  persecuted,  threat- 
ctied  drft  by  day  with  massacre*  en  masse,  con- 
ftdferatett  or  entered  into  secret  leagues  in  several 
parts  6f  the  kiilgdom,  seeing  that  the  revolutionists 
had  confedetnted  against  them  and  the  monarchy, 
and  not  Calculating  in  their  desperation  the  in- 
equality, the   comparative  nothingness,  of  their 
strength.     They,  however,  hoped  for  aid  from 
abroad,  fbr  the  co-operation  of  foreign  armies  and 
of  the  noble  emigrants,  who  were  already  nume- 
rous enough  to  form  a  little  army  of  themselves, 
and  with  whotn  these  federating  aristocrats  at 
hbrtie  seem  to  have  kept  up  a  pretty  constant  cor- 
tespondence.    But  federations  of  all  kinds  were 
the  fkshion  of  the  day.    The  Abb«5  Fauchet — he 
who  had  preached  the  sermon  at  Saint  James  of 
the  Butchery — got  up  a  society  which  he  called 
the  Social  Circle — Cercle  Socja/— whose  modest 
and  avowed  objedt  it  was  to  operate  a  universal 
confederation  among  the  friends  cf  truth.    The 
^ikt€  where  this  society  or  club  assembled  was  the 
Cifcus  in  the  Palais-Royal,  Which  had  formerly 
been  a  masonic  lodge ;  and  the  old  rites  of  the 
lipot,  the  mysteries  of  freemasonry,  were  to  serve 
as  a  stock  upon  which  to  engraft  the  scion  of 
modem  politics,  republicanism,  liberty,  and  equal- 
ity,  as   summed  up  in  the  Declaration  of   the 
Rights  of  Man.     Among  the  most  conspicuous 
members  of  the  club  were  the  Marquis  de  Con- 
dorcet,  the  friend  of  d'Alembert  and  the  fond  be- 
liever in  the  perfectibility  of  man ;  Bonneville,  a 
printer  and  bookseller,  who  wrote  himself  a  good 
many  of  the  liberty  and  equality  books  he  printed ; 
Qoupil  de  Pr^feln,  a  baron,  a  deputy  of  the  At* 
aemblY,  and  who  had  begun  his  career  in  that 
place  by  declaring  that  the  French  people  had  sent 
them,  not  to  make  a  new  constitution,  but  to  mend 
the  old  one;  and  Mailly  de  Chftteaa-Regnaud :  all 
these  were  freemasons  of  old,  and  thought,  or 


seemed  to  think,  that  the  symbols  and  traditions  of 
freemasonry  contained  within  themselves  the  solu- 
tion of  all  the  problems  raised  and  presented  by 
the  French  revolution;  and  they  attributed  to 
Bacon  the  first  scientific  explanation  of  the  po- 
litical system  enveloped  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
lodges,  and  proposed,  as  work  proper  for  them- 
selves, to  complete  the  discovery  and  procure  the 
realization  of  this  grand  system.  As  for  the  Abbfe 
Fauchet,  who  declared  that  if  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  upon  earth  he  would  have  worn  the  tri-color 
cockade,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ  contained  and  implied  freemasonry 
and  the  revolution  gospel,  as  far  as  the  principles 
of  equality  and  fraternity  went,  and  that  the  Social 
Circle  would  explain  and  realize  the  other  higher 
Christian  doctrine,  or  universal  charity.  This 
strange  society,  or  club,  or  Social  Circle,  or  uni- 
versal confederation  of  the  friends  of  truth,  was  in 
a  manner  the  forerunner  of  the  sect  or  society  of 
Theophilanthropists,  who  took  the  field  a  little 
later  and  with  far  more  success  or  (jclat,  for  Fau- 
chet*s  leaven  of  Christianity,  much  as  his  creed 
was  Jacobin ized,  was  a  sad  drawback  upon  the 

g'esent  society,  although  the  abbt$,  and  his  friend 
onneville  the  printer,  announced  their  truths 
through  an  iron  mouth,  having  a  newspaper  of 
their  own  which  bore  that  name — Bouche  de  Fer. 
Fauchet  also  spoke  with  great  fluency,  and  had  his 
enthusiastic  admirers,  who  compared  him  to  De- 
mosthenes. Prudhomme,  another  liberal  printer, 
and  the  publisher  and  in  good  part  editor  and 
writer  of  that  terrible  newspaper  which  we  have 
so  often  quoted,*  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
abbt^  were  not  superior  to  the  old  Greek  orator. 
He  reported  his  inauguration  speech,  which  was 
delivered  in  the  Circus  on  the  13th  of  October,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  deputies  of  the 
National  Assembly,  of  Paris  electors,  of  the  ex*- 
members  of  the  commune,  of  many  members  of 
the  new  municipality,  and  of  all  the  patriotic 
societies  of  the  capital,  of  foreigners  from  various 
countries,  and  of  the  old  children  of  nature — (free- 
masons, we  believe) — in  all,  or  so  says  Prudhomme, 
from  four  to  five  thousand  persons,  "  without 
counting  the  attentive  spectatresses  in  the  gal- 
leries, including  all  the  wives  or  mothers  of  the 
first  friends  of  truth,  who  tranquilly  and  with  open 
hearts  enjoyed  this  solemnity  of  the  federation  of 
all  the  human  race."  f  As  soon  as  the  abbe,  who 
obtained  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  of  truth 
— Procureur-General  de  la  Vkrile — had  mounted 
the  tribune,  "  the  Assembly  testified  by  lively  ap- 
plauses their  great  hope  of  being  excited;"  in 
which  hope,  the  admbing  printer  informs  us,  they 
were  not  disappointed.  Fauchet  told  them  that 
the  object  for  which  they  were  assembled  was  thi 
grandest  that  had  ever  occupied  the  mind  of  man. 
•*  It  is,**  said  he,  "  to  commence  the  confederation 
of  all  mankind,  to  collect  and  unite  all  useful 

•  "  Joimiat  dw  Rerolutions  de  Pwrto."    The  signlfioant  motto  to 
this  newspaper  wm,  ••  The  great  anpear  great  to  us  because  we  an 
down  on  our  knees.    Let  us  get  up." 
t  Revolutions  de  Paris.  _ 
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himBelf  heart  and  soul  m  the  cause  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  labouring  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  there ;  but  the  Duke  of  Ursel  was 
in  the  country,  and  upon  him  the  Congress  fell 
with  fury.  This  nobleman,  hereditary  chief  of 
the  order  of  noblesse  in  Brabant,  had  spent  his 
large  income  for  the  defence  of  the  country's 
liberties,  and  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  oppose 
the  Emperor  Joseph.  But  he  was  now  denounced 
as  a  traitor,  arrested  by  Vaneupen,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  for  five  weeks  subjected  to  exami- 
nations and  inquisitions  in  order  to  find  grounds 
for  charging  him  capitally.  This  was  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Flanders,  into  which  he  had  fled  from 
Brabant,  his  own  province,  for  protection.  The 
judges  declared  that  he  was  innocent;  but  the 
States  of  Flanders  attempted  to  prolong  his  con- 
finement and  to  suppress  the  decision  of  the 
judges.  As  some  companies  of  volunteers,  to 
whom  they  applied  for  assistance,  refused  to  co- 
operate, the  States  endeavoured  to  have  the  duke 
carried  off  by  night,  and  consigned  to  the  more 
powerful  hands  of  his  enemies  in  Brabant.  A 
party  of  lawless  ruffians  they  employed  actually 
tore  him  from  his  family  and  forced  him  into 
a  carriage;  but  the  volunteers,  who  had  before 
refused  to  co-operate,  rushed  to  his  rescue  and 
delivered  him.  These  measures  increased  the 
odium  and  unpopularity  of  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  them ;  and  the  two  supreme  leaders 
of  the  democratic  party — Vaneupen,  whom  Du- 
mouriez  had  descnbed  as  a  hypocrite,  and  Van- 
demoot,  whom  he  had  styled  a  Masaniello— -^ot 
Blill  harder  names  from  the  Belgian  people.  The 
common  people  of  Flanders,  who  had  been  proud 


of  General  Vandermersoh,  a  native  of  their 
province,  were  .well  n%h  flying  to  annt  to  : 
him  from  his  captivity,  and  take  vengeance  «■ 
Brabant  for  arresting  him«  Favoured  by  tken 
distractions  and  fierce  dissensions,  the  troops  ef 
the  emperor,  who  had  been  ahnost  entirely  dfiven 
out  of  the  provinces,  recovered  heart  and  oomA* 
dence,  and,  retracing  their  stepsi  they  occupied^ 
again  several  important  positions,  and  deiesied 
the  disorganized,  ill-commanded  Belgians  wher-> 
ever  they  met  them  and  whatever  was  their  sape- 
riority  in  number.  Vaneupen  and  Vandcmoet 
made  a  terrible  noise,  but  could  do  little  rise. 
They  wanted  money  and  men,  but  their  credit  had 
sunk  so  low  that  they  and  the  Congress  could  not 
raise  a  small  loan  either  at  home  or  abroad;  and 
on  account  of  the  arrest  of  Vandermersoh  all  die 
towns  of  Flanders  peremptorily  refused  to  send  m 
single  man  to  the  army.  It  was  better,  they  8aid« 
to  have  the  emperor  back  again  than  to  live  uadet 
two  such  emperors  as  Vaneupen  and  VanderBoot. 
At  the  same  time  the  people  in  all  the  provioees 
were  incensed  by  the  discovery  of  enormous  fnuds 
and  peculations  which  had  been  practised  by  many 
of  the  patriot  drivers  of  this  revolution,  and  of  a 
palpable  tendency  in  many  of  them  to  make  ad* 
vantageous  terms  for  themselves  with  the  covit  of 
Vienna.  In  this  state  of  popular  feeling  the  Bm- 
peror  Leopold  issued  anodier  memorial,  in  which 
he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  obsOTe  every 
article  of  the  **  Joyous  Entry,'*  and  to  restore  to 
the  States  the  constitutions  they  had  enjoyed  fie- 
viously  to  the  innovations  of  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
And  very  soon  after,  having  wisely  put  an  end  lo 
the  causes  of  discontent  in  Hungary,  Leopold  was 
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enabled  to  tranquillize  that  brave  and  important 
part  of  his  tubjeoU,  and  to  obtain  from  them  both 
money  and  men.  By  the  month  of  August  the  Im- 
perialists, who  had  concentrated  their  forces  on  and 
near  to  the  frontiers,  under  General  Bender,  were 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  several  regiments,  and 
of  all  the  material  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  war 
with  vigour.  The  Belgian  congress  had  applied  in 
vain  for  assistance  to  Prussia,  to  Holland,  to  Eng- 
land, to  France.  The  three  first  of  these  court? 
were,  in  the  beginning,  not  averse  to  the  scheme 
for  curtailing  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  erecting  Belgium  into  a  separate  in- 
dependent state ;  but  the  Yandemoots  and  Vaneu- 
pens  had  both  disgusted  and  alarmed  them  all,  and 
the  French  contagion,  as  it  now  began  to  be  called, 
carried  doubt  and  anxiety  not  merely  to  all  royal 
hearts,  bul  also  into  the  breasts  of  all  nobles, 
landed  pronrietors,  churchmen,  statesmen,  and  poli- 
ticians of  thejold  school.  Prussia  even  intimated 
that  she  would  rather  take  part  with  Austria  than 
permit  the  present  anarchy  to  continue  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  what  the  House  of  Orange 
most  feared  was,  that  the  Belgians,  if  assisted  bv 
France,  might  press  upon  the  frontiers  of  Holland, 
and  call  upon  the  democratic  party  there,  who  had 
so  recently  been  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  to  rise 
again.  In  fact  Uie  only  country  from  which  the 
Belgian  democmts  ought  to  have  expected  assist- 
ance vas  Fratnce,  where  a  democracy  fiercer  than 
their  own  seemed  all-triumphant.  The  same 
revolutionary  principle  united  these  two  nations ; 
and,  m  Vandemoot  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  Belgium,  and  upheld  France  as  his 
model,  it  seemed  hut  fair  and  natural  that  the 
French  people  should  assist  him.  By  some 
strange  and  unaccountable  means  j  the  subject  was 
kept  out  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Paris,  or  at 
least  no  decrees  were  passed  or  direct  motions 
made  about  the  Belgians  until  it  was  too  late  to 
render  them  any  service.  But  the  Jacobin  Club 
at  Pbris  made  up  for  the  silence  of  the  Assembly : 
they  discussed  the  business  night  after  night,  and 
returned  the  admiration  with  which  Vandemoot 
had  honoured  them.  The  French  Jacobins  de- 
clared that,  if  the  rights  of  man,  and  liberty  and 
eqoality,  were  allowed  to  be  trampled  upon  in 
Belgium,  the  attempt  would  soon  be  made  to  bring 
the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  despotism  upon  them  in 
France ;  that,  if  the  armies  of  the  emperor  were 
permitted  to  overrun  and  subjugate  a  country 
whose  frontier  touched,  for  so  great  an  extent,  the 
frontiers  of  France,  they  would  soon  cross  that  line 
of  demarcation ;  and  that,  if  there  was  a  counter- 
revolution in  Brussels,  there  would  shonly  be 
another  in  Paris.  Carra  was  a  great  haranguer  to 
this  effect,  and  his  orations  helped  to  send  some 
desperadoes,  the  habituh*  of  the  Jacobin  galleries,  to 
join  Vandemoot*B  army.  But  little  more  than 
this  was  done  by  Carra  and  the  rest  of  the  club 
orators ;  and  the  king's  ministers  were  allowed  to 
persist  in  their  inactivity  and  seeming  indifference, 
which  appears  the  more  strange,  as  they  were 


accused  of  considering  the  Belgian  provinces  as 
the  bridge  over  which  the  royalist  counter-revolu- 
tion was  to  penetrate  into  France,  and  of  being 
quite  enchanted  at  beholding  the  fate  which 
awaited  insurrection  in  that  near  country.*  Left 
to  themselves,  Vandemoot,  Vaneupen,  and  their 
congress  issued  manifestos  and  proclamations, 
and  called  upon  all  patriots,  young  and  old,  rich  ^ 
and  poor,  Brabanters  and  Flemings,  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  union,  to  fly  to  arms;  but  the 
patriots  would  no  longer  obey  any  such  summons, 
and  the  congress  had  no  proper  general  to  com- 
mand those  who  were  already  in  the  field.  In  the 
month  of  October,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  as  had 
been  agreed  at  the  congress  of  Ueichenbach  be- 
tween him  and  the  courts  of  Berlin,  the  Hague, 
and  London,  engaged  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
and  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  j)o  be  taken 
under  the  guarantee  of  those  three  allied  powers, 
to  govern  each  of  his  Belgian  provinces  according 
to  the  constitutions,  charters,  and  privileges  which 
were  in  force  during  the  reign  of.  his  beloved  and 
popular  mother  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  In 
the  same  manifesto  he  invited,  called  upon,  and 
summoned  his  Belgic  subjects  to  acknowledge  his 
iawful  authority ;  declaring  that  he  would  bury  in 
oblivion  all  the  excesses  and  disorders  committed 
during  the  late  years  by  a  general  amnesty,  to  be 
published  in  favour  g(  all  \vho,  before  the  21st 
of  November,  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
cease  from  all  instigations  and  attempts  against  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  his  authority.  He  promised 
to  visit  all  the  states  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  all  classes,  and  concert,  with  persons  pro- 
perly chosen,  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
general  good;  and  he  conjured  and  entreated 
them  all,  in  the  name  of  that  oath  which  they  had 
sworn  to  their  country,  and  which  was  as  dear  to 
him  as  to  them,  not  to  reject  the  hand  which  he 
held  out  to  them,  and  which  was  the  hand  of  an 
affectionate  father.  The  parties  who  had  begun 
the  insurrection,  including  noblesse,  priests,  monks, 
divinity  professors,  peasantry,  and  common  people, 
would  have  been  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with 
these  conditions,  even  though  they  had  not  been 
disgusted  with  the  Vandernoots.  Many  men  who 
had  hitherto  remained  in  the  field  went  home 
without  furloughs.  Still,  however,  the  congress 
persisted,  and  maintained  a  tone  of  defiance,  even 
when  the  army  under  Bender  was  raised  to  30,000 
men,  consisting  of  the  best  troops  in  the  emperor's 
service.  Vanderaoot's  diminished  army  was  com- 
manded by  General  Schoenfeldt,  who  is  described 
by  Dumouriez  as  a  Prussian  officer,  an  impostor 
also,  and  as  being  in  the  pay,  at  the  time,  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  It  had  been  foiled  and  defeated 
with  terrible  loss  in  the  month  of  September  by 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Austrian  forces ;  and  now 
that  Bender  was  coming  on  Schoenfeldt  ran  away 
to  Prussia,  and  all  that  the  disorganised,  demo- 
ralised, distracted  army  of  independence  could  do 
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was  to  retreat  skirmishing.     In  all  these  affairs  a 
considerable   number  of   French    Jacobins    got 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  Austrians.     The  pro- 
visional governments  in   the  different  provinces 
began  to  disband  as  fast  as  the  soldiers,  flying  for 
the  most  part  to  Paris.     Vaneupen,  who  was  a 
priest  by  profession,  before  he  became  a  democratic 
revolutionist  and  co-dictator  with  Vandemoot,  did 
what  in  him  lay  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  his  party, 
which  seemed  suffering  everywhere  a  most  rapid 
thaw  and  dissolution.     He  entered  the  assembly 
of  congress  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and, 
placing  the  sacred  emblem  in  the  chair  of  state, 
and  falling  on  his  knees  before  it,  he  protested  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  that  he  would  never  pay 
allegiance  to  the  emperor  or  the  House  of  Austria. 
A  proposal  was  made  on  the  20th  of  November, 
the  very  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  their  sub- 
mission, that  the  emperor's  third  son,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  should  be  acknowledged  sovereign 
of  the  Netherlands; — the  succession  to  remain  in 
his  family,  but  not  to  revert  to  any  branch  of  the 
House  of  Austria  possessing  the  sovereignty  of  any 
other  country.     If  made  at  an  earlier  period — if 
proposed  berore  the  alarm  spread  through  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  by  the  headlong  course  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  before  the  deliberations, 
conclusions,  and  treaties  entered  into  at  Reichen- 
bach,  there  might  have  been  a  bare  possibility  of 
success  to  this  scheme,  and  the  Belgians  might 
have  obtained  for  their  sovereign  the  ablest  and 
most  spirited  prince  that  the  House  of  Austria  has 
produced  for  many  ages;  but  now  it  was  a  deal 
too  late  for  that  or  any  other  proposition,  except 
absolute  submission,  to  be  entertained.     General 
Bender  was  crossing  the  Meuse  with  his  30,000 
men,  and  the  army  of  independence  was  become 
an    army  of    fiiyards.      Advancing    right  upon 
Brussels,  Bender  dispatched  an  aide-de-camp  to 
the  congress  sitting  there,  to  name  a  short  number 
of  days   within  which  they  were  to  determine 
whether  they  would    accede  to    the    conditions 
offered  them  and  trust  to  the  honour  and  faith  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  three  mediating  powers, 
assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that,  if  they  obliged 
him,  General  Bender,  to  draw  on  his  boots  once 
more,  he  would  not  take  them  off  again  until  he 
had  chased  them  all  out  of  the  Netherlands.    The 
congress  were  silent.      The  time  expired.      Old 
Bender  drew  on  his  boots  and  marched  rapidly  to 
beat  up  their  quarters.     But  the  congress-men  did 
not  await  his  arrival :  with  the  members  of  the 
war  department,  and  with  all  who  had  been  most 
active    in    the  revolution,    they   consulted  their 
safety  by  flight,  some  flying  into  Holland,  some 
into  Germany,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  betak- 
ing themselves  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  Paris.     The  city  of  Brussels  surrendered  to  the 
Austrians  on  the  2nd  of  December.    The  example 
was  followed  by  the  other  cities  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  all  those 
provinces  quietly  returned  under  the  dominion  of 
the  emperor,  who  religiously  kept  all  his  engage- 


ments with  them.*    Bender  maintained  an 
plary  discipline  in  his  army,  so  that  no  person  wmi 
no  property  was  exposed  to  military  violence.     A 
convention  between  the  ministers  of  the  empenr 
and  those  of  the  three  allied  powers,  Great  Bntaii^ 
Prussia,  and  Holland,  was  signed  at  the  Hague  « 
the  10th  of  December,  by  which  the  Bdgic  pro- 
vinces were  not  only  restored  to  their  old    rights 
and   privileges,   but   also    obtained  several   new 
advantages  calculated  to  render  more  secure  their 
ancient  constitutions.     These  constitutions   were 
not  models  of  absolute  perfection — ^thcy   wooU 
have  been  regarded  with  sovereign  contem]st  by 
that  rule-and-line    constitution-maker   the   Abbe 
Sieyes — ^but  they  had  kept  the  Netherlanden  a 
tolerably  happy  people,  and  they  certainly  secured 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  rights  and  hkm- 
ings  of  freedom.     Among  the  new  articles  was 
one  which  especially  prohibited  the  levying  of 
troops  or  taxes,  or  the  establishing  of  any  laws^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  States;  and  there  was 
another  which  as  strictly  forbade  any  employmcat 
of  military  force  against  the  people,  except  in  si^ 
port  of  the  laws,  and  at  the  formal  requisition  of 
the  civil  magistrates.     En^and  was  accused  of 
being  in  an  unholy  leasne  i^inst  liberty;  and 
yet  this  convention,  which  gave  to  the  Belgians  s 
new  charter  of  freedom,  was  obtained  through  ikt 
good  offices  and  mediation  of  England  and  her 
allies.     We  shall  soon  see  that  the  French  re- 
publicans were  not  in  the  habit  of  procuring  or  of 
giving  such  benefits  to  the  countries  they  revo- 
lutionised and  overran ;  but  that»  on  the  contraiy, 
they  were  accustomed  to  chain  as  slaves  behind 
their  car  of  triumph  the  people  they  made  co-repub- 
licans.    With  regard  to  the  great  question  at  issue 
in  France,  the  easy  overthrow  of  the  half-fledged 
democracy  and  Jacobinism  of  the  Netherlands  cer- 
tainly exercised  some  evil  influences,  which  con- 
tributed essentially  to  enormous  miscalcalatiOTs 
and  blunders,  and  to  disgraceful  and  fata!  reverses  : 
it  induced  the  French  emigrants,  the  princes,  and 
the  aristocracies  of  Europe,  to  believe  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  gigantic  democracy  of  France 
would  be  a  work  of  almost  equal  ease;  and  hence 
arose  delays,  insufficiency  of  preparation,  and  a 
blind  and  presumptuous  confidence. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  Paris  patriots,  not 
seeing  into  the  future,  considered  the  restoration 
of  the  Austrian  dominion  in  the  neighbouring 
country  as  the  most  serious  of  calamities.  It 
filled  them  with  a  new  fury,  and  in  this  way 
also  its  efiects  could  scarcely  be  other  than  dis- 
astrous to  the  captive  royal  fiimiljr.  It  is  said 
thfO,  on  the  19th  of  December,  Marie  Antoinette, 
on  sitting  down  to  dinner,  found  under  her  plate 
a  scrap  of  paper  with  these  words  written  upon  it: 
"  At  the  very  first  cannon  your  brother  fires  agatnst 
the  French  patriots  your  head  will  be  sent  to  mm.^ 
This  story  was  told  in  all  the  Jacobin  newspapers, 
so  that  whether  the  scrap  of  paper  were  really 
found  on  the  royal  dinner-table  or  not  could  be  of 
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little  consequence  :  the  French  believed  what  their 
journalists  told  them,  and  they  had  long  been  pre- 

,  pared  to  adopt  the  principle  of  retaliation  and  ven- 
geance so  concisely  expressed  in  the  note.  Au 
ingenious  Parisian  caricaturist  explained  with 
horrible  fun  the  triste  position  of  Louis  XVI.  with 
regard  to  flight  and  assistance  from  foreign  princes : 
he  represented  the  king  in  a  travelling  carriage 
drawn  by  hares ;  he  drew  round  him  a  circle 
without  break  or  issue,  and  up  in  the  sky  he  repre- 
sented Blan chard,  the  famous  aeronaut,  offering 
his  majesty  a  balloon  as  the  only  conveyance  by 
which  he  could  get  out  of  France. 

In  this  busy  year  attempts  were  begun  to  revo- 

.  lutionise  Poland,  and  the  first  impulse  was  evi- 
dently received  from  France ;  but  we  may  wait  till 
the  year  1701  to  give  an  account  of  these  ill- 
judged  or  ill-timed  proceedings,  which  ended  in 
the  total  destruction  of  the  Polish  republic.  The 
truce  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  had  concluded 
with  the  Turks  soon  after  his  accession,  and  which 
had  so  soon  been  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  had 
not  induced  the  Empress  Catherine  to  lay  down 
her  victorious  arms.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1790  a  desultory  savage  war  was  carried 
on  between  Russians  and  Turks  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  by  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
In  several  petty  encounters  the  Turks  had  the 
advantage ;  but,  when  they,  made  a  grand  effort 
to  penetrate  into  the  Russian  conquests  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  they  were  defeated 
on  the  river  Kuban  with  terrible  loss.  The  Rus- 
sians, however,  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  their 
long  efforts  in  a  languor  and  exhaustion ;  and  the 
czarina  was  warned  by  the  congress  at  Reichen- 
back,  that  England,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  even 
her  old  ally,  Austria,  were  determined  not  to  per- 
mit any  further  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Moreover,  she  knew  that  the  Poles  had 
opened  secret  negociations  with  Sultan  Selim,  and 
were  disposed  to  rise  andlake  her  Turkish  armies 
in  flank  and  rear  as  soon  as  ever  a  favourable  op- 
portunity should  offer.  The  great  termagant  of 
the  North  had  already  lowered  the  insolent  tone  of 
her  diplomacy  :  it  was  therefore  pretty  clear  that 
this  war  would  soon  cease. 

Another  war,  which  more  directly  concerned 
England,  had  broken  out  in  the  East.  Tippoo 
Sahib  or  Tippoo  Sultaun,  who  could  never  forget  or 
forgive  the  humiliations  he  had  met  with  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war,  hated  the  English  almost  to 
the  pitch  of  madness ;  and  he  had  superadded  a 
religious  fanaticism  as  mad  as  this  hatred.  He 
imagined  himself  the  chosen  servant  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet,  predestined,  in  the  eternal  book  of  fate, 
to  root  out  the  Nazarenes  from  India,  and  cast  them 
into  the  bottomless  pits  of  Gehenna.  His  cruelties 
to  the  poor  Nairs  and  Hindu  people  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  who  had  favoured  the  English,  had  been 
terrible ;  and  apparently  no  very  strenuous  effort 
had  been  made  cithei:  by  the  local  governments  or 
by  the  British  government  to  check  them,  and  pro- 
tect an  interesting  people  who  had  certainly  got 
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into  trouble  on  our  account,  and  upon  our  pro- 
mises of  permanent  protection.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  Tippoo  sent  his  numerous  embassy 
to  die  of  the  plague  at  Constantinople,  or  on  the 
road,  he  dispatched  a  secret  messenger  to  Paris  to 
invite  the  French  government  to  send  six  thousand 
of  their  best  troops  to  the  Carnatic,  with  which 
assistance  he  engaged  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
every  part  of  Hindustan.  The  Indian  diplomatist 
— apparently  a  born  Frenchman — arrived  safely 
in  France,  and  there  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception  from  all  who  wished  the  ruin  of  England 
— a  wide  category  which  may  be  said  to  hav^  in- 
cluded nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  that 
kingdom  or  republic.  Even  some  of  the  king's 
ministers  were  enchanted  with  the  project,  for 
Tippoo  Sultaun  offered  to  pay  for  transport,  cloth- 
ing, and  maintenance  of  the  troops,  and  to  secure 
the  French  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater  advan- 
tages ,  than  the  English  had  ever  possessed  in 
India.  Moreover,  the  terrible  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  who  had  been  too  ud- 
denly  indoctrinated  in  the  Rights  of  Man  and 
the  new  gospel  of  liberty  and  equality,  rendered 
neces'sary  the  sending  a  considerable  force  thi- 
ther; and  under  cover  of  this  armament,  it  was 
calculated  that  an  expedition  might  be  sent  to 
the  Malabar  or  Coromandel  coast,  without  ex- 
citing the  suspicions  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. But  these  ministers  and  their  encouraging 
representations  could  not  overcome  the  scruples 
and  the  repugnance  of  Louis  XVL  "  Tfiis  re- 
sembles,*^ said  he,  "  the  affair  of  America^  which 
I  never  think  of  without  regret.  My  youth  was 
taken  advantage  of  at  tJiat  time^  and  we  are  suf- 
ft^rlng  for  it  71010.  The  lesson  is  too  severe  to  be 
forgotten  .'"*  Without  waiting  the  result  of  this 
embassy  Tippoo  made  an  attack  upon  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  the  close  ally  of  the  English  ever 
since  Colonel  Fullarton's  brilliant  expedition,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1789  he  had  overrun 
and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  that  rajah's 
dominions.  A  detachment  of  the  company's  army, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Floyd,  found  itself  sud- 
denly engaged  with  the  main  body  of  the  Mysore 

*  Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  miniMw  of  itate  at  that  time,  Memoirei. 
—Tippoo  had  very  aucretlv  negotiated  with  M.  de  Fresac,  governor 
of  Pondicherry,  ^o  was  living  under  shadow  of  the  flai;  of  tiie  Eng- 
lish, who  had  restored  that  KtUemcnt,  upon  conditiooa  which  the 
French  had  never  observed,  at  the  laat  peace.  These  negotiations 
he  had  condacted  through  the  means  of  M.  Legcr,  administratenr 
civil  of  France  in  India»  who  understood  Uie  Persian  langu^e,  who 
wrote  the  dUpiitches  dictated  bv  Tippoo.  and  who  brought  Uiem  to 
Pttris  himself,  having,  in  order  to  eonceal  the  real  object  of  his 
journey,  given  out  eometime  before  Uiat  his  private  affairs  would 
oblige  him  to  return  to  France.  Leger  brought  with  him  presents 
for  the  king  and  queen.  But  Tippiw  had  not  been  splendidly  gener- 
ous :  the  king's  portion  consisted  of  some  gold  gauze,  some  crimson 
silk  stuffs,  flowered  with  gold,  some  Persian  linen,  partly  plain  and 
partly  painted,  an  aigrette  of  bad  diamonds,  flat,  yollow.'and  ill  set. 
•Aith  a  clasp  ornamented  in  the  same  taste :  the  queen's  consisted  of 
three  bottles,  half-AiU  of  Indian  easenoes,  a  l)OX  of  perfumed  powder- 
b%lU,  some  acented  matchca.  and  nothing  more.  When  Bertrand  de 
Mollvvilie  presented  these  Eiuteru  offering!*,  the  l(ing  said  to  him, 
Iau;(hing,  '*  What  can  I  do  with  all  this  trumpery?  It  seems  only  fit 
to  dreas  up  dolls.  But  you  have  little  girls  who  may  be  plcnaed  with 
it :  give  ft  all  to  them."  *'  But  the  diamonds.  Sire  ?"  said  Bertrand. 
*'  b,  they  ore  mighty  flae.  to  be  sure,"  replied  Louis :  *'  perhaps  you 
would  have  them  placed  among  the  jewels  of  the  crown.  Pray  take 
them  too.  and  wear  them  in  your  hat  if  yon  like!"  The  queen  would 
only  tokea  boUle  of  the  otto  of  roses  and  some  of  the  tine  Indiaq 
lineu  which  had  been  sent  for  the  king.— /tf.  id. 
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army  under  Tippoo ;  many  of  our  sepoys  were  cut 
down  :  Floyd,  riding  along  the  line,  expressed  his 
regret  to  the  native  officers,  and  cheered  them 
with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  retaliation :  these  brave 
and  faithful  fellows  replied,  "  We  have  eaten  the 
company's  salt;  our  lives  are  at  their  disposal ;  and 
God  forbid  that  we  should  mind  a  few  casualties.*' 
The  sepoys  closed  up  their  thinned  ranks,  and  re- 
treated in  good  order  before  an  immensely  superior 
force,  and  through  an  exceedingly  difficult  coun- 
try.* But  Tippoo's  progress  was  soon  stopped. 
Having  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas, 
the  Nizam  of  theDeccan,  and  other  native  powers, 
the  Bengal  government  raised  two  armies,  one  in 
the  Camatic  of  15,000  men,  which  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Medows,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war,  and 
another  of  about  7500  men  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  under  the  command  of  the  excellent 
General  Abercrombie.  Tippoo,  after  some  insidi- 
ous attempts  at  negotiation,  evacuated  the  Travan- 
core  country,  and  before  a  shot  could  reach  him 
retreated  to  Seringapatam,  his  strong  capital.  In 
the  month  of  June  (1*190)  Medows,  with  the  Car- 
natic  army,  marched  from  Trichinopoly,  and,  fol- 
lowing nearly  the  same  line  of  march  which  had 
first  been  opened  by  Colonel  FuUarton,  he  took 
several  important  fortresses.  But  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  by  intelligence  that 
Tippoo,  with  a  mighty  army,  was  again  bursting 
into  the  Carnatic,  had  passed  the  defiles  of  the 
ghauts,  and  was  attempting  once  more  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  to  the  walls  of  Madras.  Medows's 
countermarch  soon  drove  the  Mysorean  back  again 
beyond  the  mountains.  In  the  meantime.  General 
Abercrombie,  with  the  Bombay  army,  landed  at 
Telicherry,  and  reduced  nearly  all  the  places 
which  the  enemy  held  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
restoring  the  Nairs  and  the  other  petty  Hindu 
rajahs,  who  all  co-operated  with  the  English  in 
expelling  their  tyrants  and  oppressors.  Our  ally, 
the  rajah  of  Travancore,  was  completely  re- 
established in  his  dominions,  but  no  further  pro- 
gress was  made  against  Tippoo  Sultaun  this  year, 
and  the  war  seemed  likely  to  drag  on.t 

The  new  British  parliament  met  on  the  26th  of 
November.  The  speech  from  the  throne  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  the  amicable  termination  of 
the  late  differences  with  Spain  about  Nootka 
Sound.  It  acquainted  the  House  of  Commons 
that  his  majesty  had  ordered  the  expenses  of  the 
late  armament  to  be  laid  before  them,  together  with 
the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  then  the 
speech,  after  briefly  noticing  the  hostilities  which 
had  broken  out  in  India,  called  the  particular  at- 
tention of  parliament  to  the  state  of  the  province 
of  Quebec.  A  cautious  silence  was  observed  on 
the  affairs  of  France ;  but  the  pacification  between 
Austria  and  the  Porte,  the  separate  peace  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  and  the  endeavours  then  carry- 
ing on  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions  in 

*  Colonel  WUkt,  BJMoikal  Sketches  ol  the  South  of  India, 
t  Id.  id. 


the  Netherlands,  were  briefly  mentioned.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  usual  address  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Mainwaring,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Carew. 
Fox,  disclaiming  any  intention  to  oppose  the 
address,  criticised  various  observations  made  by 
Carew  in  seconding  it.  After  a  few  words  abom 
the  Spanish  convention,  he  adverted  to  what  had 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. It  had  been  stated  by  Carew  that  it  was 
good  policy  to  promote  the  return  of  the  Nedier- 
lands  to  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  another  power,  likely  to  prove  dangerous 
or  inimical  to  this  country.  Fox  conceived  the 
power  alluded  to  must  be  France ;  but,  as  if  bliod 
to  the  proselytizing  going  on,  and  to  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  a  war-loving  democracy — ^as  if  putting 
confidence  in  the  vapid  declarations  of  the  pbilo- 
sophes  of  the  National  Assembly,  that  a  state  of  war 
was  unworthy  of  a  free,  a  just,  and  an  enlightened 
people,  [who  only  wished  otiier  nations  to  be  as  free 
and  happy  as  themselves — he  asked  how  France 
had  so  suddenly  become  a  greater  object  of  tenor 
to  us  now  than  at  any  other  period?  In  his 
opinion,  the  interference  of  France  in  the  mffun 
of  other  nations  was,  at  the  present  conjuncture, 
very  little  to  be  dreaded.  With  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe  in  general,  the  interests  of  dif- 
ferent powers  had  taken  so  new  and  singular  a 
turn,  that  it  was  the  undoubted  duty  of  mmiaten 
not  to  overlook  the  change,  but  to  turn  it  to  the  good 
of  England.  Not  long  ago  it  had  been  difficult 
for  England  to  find  any  allies  in  Europe ;  but  now 
she  had  only  to  pick  and  choose ;  she  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  ascertain  what  number  of  allies  it  was 
necessary  she  should  have.  As  to  India,  if  no 
more  was  intended  than  to  defend  our  allj  when 
attacked,  the  war  would  meet  with  his  warm 
approbation ;  but  if,  under  the  pretext  of  a  quarrel 
between  two  native  princes,  our  object  was  to  ob- 
tain for  ourselves  new  territorial  acquisitions,  he 
should  enter  his  determined  protest.  Pitt,  in  re- 
plying to  Fox,  said  nothing  about  France  or  the 
Netherlands,  but  stated,  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
alliances,  that  ministers  would  do  their  duty  and 
not  overlook  any  favourable  opportunity  for  im- 
proving old  and  forming  new  treaties.  With  re- 
gard to  India,  he  did  not  think  it  either  just  or 
prudent  to  make  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
tending our  territory ;  but  he  contended  tha^  in 
case  of  a  fortunate  termination  of  the  present  con- 
flict with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  we  should  have  an  indis- 
putable right  to  demand  indemnification  for  our- 
selves and  compensation  for  our  injured  ally.  The 
address  was  carried  without  opposition.  On  the 
3rd  of  December  copies  of  the  convention  with 
Spain,  and  other  papers,  were  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  Commons  the  op- 
position urged  that  more  papers  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced; and  on  the  13th  of  December  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Grey  (now  Earl  Grey)  for  the 
production  of  all  papers  whatsoever  relating  to  the 
affair  of  Nootka  Sound.    Ministers  objected  that 
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this  was  unnecessary,  and  might  be  mischieroas, 
as  communicating  too  much  of  our  negotiations 
with  foreign  courts  to  all  the  world ;  and  the  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one, 
the  numbers  being  258  against  134.  On  the  14th 
Mr.  Duncombe,  one  of  the  members  for  Yorkshire, 
after  mentioning  how  little  trade  and  manufactures 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  late  dispute  with  Spain, 
which  had  been  so  happily  terminated,  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty  on  the  late  successful  nego- 
tiations with  the  court  of  Madrid,  which  went  to 
secure  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  advantages, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  whale-fishery  and  the 
fur-trade.  Fox  made  a  rather  uncandid  and  very 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  undervalue  the  minister's 
diplomacy,  and  to  prove  that  the  quarrel  about  the 
Falkland  Islands  had  been  settled  in  a  better  man- 
ner by  a  former  administration.  Pitt  defended 
his  laurels  with  some  energy ;  and  some  of  his 
friends  overvalued  the  convention  with  Spain  as 
much  as  Fox  and  his  party  underrated  it.  The 
address  was  carried  by  247  against  123.  An 
address  of  the  same  kind  was  moved  in  the  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  gave  rise  to  a  warm 
debate.  The  Foxites  seemed  to  rally  round  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  as  a  great  sovereign  that 
ought  to  have  her  own  way.  Lord  Rawdon  said, 
from  the  warm  eulogiums  which  had  appeared  in 
the  ministerial  papers  on  the  King  of  Sweden, 
coupled  with  insinuations  of  the  policy  of  support- 
ing the  brave  Swede  against  Russia,  he  suspected 
that  our  great  fleet  had  been  destined  for  the  Bal- 
tic, while  we  were  bullying  Spain,  which,  in  reality, 
had  offered  no  insult  to  this  country ;  and  that  this 
farce  had  been  played  off  until  the  King  of  Sweden 
had  concluded  a  good  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
czarina.  The'^  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  ministers  should  withhold  any 
papers  from  the  public  eye  that  might  reasonably 
be  called  for.  He  said,  the  old  system  of  adminis- 
tration seemed  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  new 
and  secret  one  substituted  for  it.  He  condemned 
the  negotiations  and  the  convention  from  first  to 
-last.  He  contended  that  the  Spanish,  nation  had 
an  indisputable  right  to  the  whole  of  the  American 
coast  on  which  Nootka  Sound  is  situated — a  right 
acknowledged  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  project  of  an  English  settlement  in  those  parts 
was,  he  said,  once  entertained  by  Lord  Sandwich, 
but  given  up  by  that  minister  on  mature  consider- 
ation, as  his  lordship  well  knew  that  the  treasures 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  found  their  way  to  England 
through  the  medium  of  Cadiz,  and  that  the  golden 
harvest  of  Potosi  was  exchanged  for  English  manu- 
factures. He  called  Captain  Mears  and  the  other 
bold  projectors  who  had  made  the  settlement  at 
Nootka  Sound  *^  a  few  young  men,  young  men  of 
letters,  for  merchants  they  certainly  were  not," 
who  were  filled  with  the  desire  of  making  dis- 
coveries and  attempting  novelties.  The  marquess 
thought  that  in  the  arrogance  of  our  power  we 
had  insulted  the  present  weakness  of  Spain,  and 
inflicted  a  wound  which  would  rankle  in  the  heart 


of  that  proud  nation.  He  wholly  overlooked  the  pro- 
vocation which  Spain  had  given,  and  her  previously 
concerted  plan  to  enter  upon  a  war  in  conjunc- 
tion with  France.  He  maintained  that  the  pre- 
sent ministers/either  by  the  insolence  or  by  the  un- 
steadiness of  Uieir  conduct,  had  alienated  and  made 
enemies  of  France,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.  Denmark,  he  thought,  would  accede  to 
the  general  confederacy  in  the  North,  and  thus  all 
our  influence  must  be  lost  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  He  next  argued  that  Pitt's  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  which  was  an  infringement  of 
our  old  Methuen  treaty  with  Portugal,  had  entirely 
alienated  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  that  in  case  of 
a  war  the  Portuguese,  the  Venetians,  the  Neapoli- 
tans would  have  joined  the  Spaniards  against  us. 
Pitt's  cousin,  William  Wyndham  Grenville,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  on  the  25th  of 
November,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Grenville, 
made  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Peers  in 
a  reply  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  He  proudly 
contrasted  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  at  present 
with  her  situation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
war,  and  at  the  peace  of  1783,  when  Lansdowne 
himself  was  prime  minister.  At  that  period,  he 
said,  we  gave  up  our  colonies  on  the  east  side  of 
America;  but  now  we  had  entered  upon  a  new  and 
glorious  career  of  colonisation  and  commerce  on 
the  west  side  of  America.  He  thought  the  pre- 
sent a  proud  day  indeed  when  compared  with  that 
on  which  America  was  negotiated  away  from  this 
country  for  ever.  The  address  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty-three.  On  the  15th  of  December 
Pitt  gave  in,  in  a  separate  account,  the  expenses 
of  the  late  armament,  intimating  that  some  of  those 
expenses,  which  arose  out  of  the  engaging  an  addi- 
tional number  of  seamen,  must  be  continued 
through  the  following  year,  inasmuch  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  disarm  all  at  once.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  pro- 
posed maintenance  of  the  existing  number  of 
seamen  was  solely  owing  to  that  cause :  he  would 
make  no  scruple  to  declare  that  there  were  cir- 
cumstances in  the  present  situation  of  Europe 
which  made  his  majesty's  ministers  think  it  highly 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  naval  armament  for  a  time 
to  more  than  the  ordinary  extent ;  but  he  trusted 
that  a  few  months  would  bring  that  necessity  to  a 
period.  All  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  late 
armament,  and  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  additional  number  of  seamen,  amounted  to 
3,133,000/. ;  and  Pitt  thought  that  he  might  de- 
fray the  whole  of  this  without  entailing  any  per- 
manent ^charge  upon  the  revenue.  The  raising  so 
large  a  sum  within  a  short  period  of  time  would, 
he  said,  inevitably  require  the  imposition  of  heavy 
taxes:  but  this  unpleasant  task  he  would  willingly 
undertake,  from  a  desire  of  affording  to  the  world 
a  substantia]  proof  of  the  resources  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  submit  to 
burthens  which  the  vindication  of  the  national 
honour  had  rendered  necessary ;  and  to  this  course 
he  was  further  encouraged  by  an  earnest  wish  not 
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to  interfere  ivith  the  salutary  operation  of  the  sink- 
ing-fund. Instead,  therefore,  of  raising  a  loan* 
and  providing  permanent  taxes  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  only,  in  the  manner  practised  by  all 
other  ministers  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  he 
proposed  to  discharge  the  principal  within  four 
years,  by  the  assistance  of  taxes,  the  duration  of 
which  should  be  strictly  confined  to  that  limited 
time.  He  then  stated  that  there  was  lying  in  the 
bank  a  considerable  sum,  of  which  parliament 
might  with  propriety  avail  itself  upon  the  present 
occasion.  That  sum  arose  in  this  manner  :  money 
was  issued  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Bank  of 
England  every  quarter,  for  the  payment  of  the 
whole  of  the  dividends  then  due;  but,  some  of  the 
proprietors  omitting  to  call  for  their  dividends,  a 
balance  always  remained  in  the  bank,  which,  on 
the  12th  of  last  October,  amounted  to  660,000/. 
He  observed  that  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank,  being  agents  for  the  public,  and  receiving 
for  their  agency  a  competent  allowance,  were  not 
entitled  to  any  indirect  profit  from  a  balance  to  be 
left  in  their  hands,  greater  than  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  which  might  be  made  upon 
them.  He  therefore  thought  it  fair  to  take  and 
apply  500,000/.  of  this  Iwdance  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  late  armament ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  public  creditor  might  not 
be  exposed  to  any  loss  or  inconvenience,  he  pro- 
posed to  make  the  consolidated  fund  responsible 
for  those  dividends  whenever  they  should  be  de- 
manded. He  believed,  however,  that  the  balance 
— this  dead  balance  lying  in  the  bank — instead  of 
becoming  less,  would  continue  to  increase  rapidly, 
as  it  had  hitherto  done.*  The  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure would  be,  that  the  public,  or  the  state,  would 
have  the  immediate  use  of  half  a  million  without 
paying  interest  for  it,  the  proprietors  of  stock  still 
retainmg  as  good  security  for  the  regular  payment 
of  their  dividends  as  they  had  had  before.  But 
as  this  500,000/.  would  not  be  quite  a  sixth  part 
of  the  sum  wanted,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proceeded  to  show  how  he  intended  to  get  the 
remainder  of  the  3,133,000/.  He  would  tem- 
porarily increase  the  present  taxes  or  duties  upon 
sugar,  upon  British  and  foreign  spirits,  malt,  and 
game  licenses,  and  also  increase  the  assessed  taxes, 
except  the  commtUation  and  land  taxes.  These 
additional  taxes  he  estimated  at  128,000/.  per 
annum ;  and  he  proposed  that  part  of  them  should 
continue  only  for  two  years,  while  none  were  to  be 
continued  longer  than  four.  He  would  also  intro- 
duce a  variety  of  new  regulations  to  prevent  the 
evasions  and  frauds  practised  in  the  taxes  upon 
receipts  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  he  confidently 
expected  that  this  would  give  him  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  revenue  of  about  300,000/.  per 

*  In  17t7  the  dead  balance  in  the  bank  was  43,000/. ;  in  1774  it 
was  S9S.0O0/.;  in  1786  it  was  314.000/.;  on  the  Mh  of  JuIt.  1789,  ft 
was  547.000/. ;  and,  after  the  Christmas  recess,  Pitt  statecl.  that  on 
the  8th  day  of  January.  1791,  it  wns  702.996/.  On  a  subsequent  day 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  lool&ed  over  the  state  of  cash  in  t£e  Exche- 
quer lor  the  last  five  years ;  aud  in  all  that  time  there  were  only  two 
weeks  wlien  the  ready  money  there  did  not  exceed  Itair  a  million. 
These  weeks  were  during  the  iUacss  of  George  III. 


annum.  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Sargent,  bank 
directors,  and  some  other  members,  contended  that 
to  take  500,000/.  of  the  deposit  at  the  bank  for 
the  unpaid  dividends  was  likely  to  give  a  deep 
wound  to  public  credit.  Pitt  yielded  to  this  argu- 
ment, and  consented  to  accept  frona  the  bank  a 
loan  of  500,000/.  without  interest,  so  long  as  a 
floating  balance  to  that  amount  should  remain  in 
their  hands.  The  rest  of  his  scheme  was  adopted 
without  any  alteration,  and  with  scarcely  any 
debate.  In  presenting  the  bills  for  these  various 
purposes  to  the  king,  Uie  speaker  extolled  the  novel 
principle  upon  which  they  were  founded,  and 
dwelt  emphatically  upon  the  immediate  effect  they 
would  produce  iu  establishing  "  a  universal  con- 
viction of  the  internal  strength  and  abundant  re- 
sources of  this  country." 

A.  o.  1791. — Shortly  after  the  Chrbtroas  recess 
Mr.  Philip  Francis  took  the  field  to  roake  war 
upon  the  war  in  India,  and  to  eulogise  tliat  ex- 
cellent and  ill-used  prince,  Tippoo  Sultaun.     He 
asserted  that  it  was  as  impolitic  as  unjust  to  think 
of  extending  our  territories  in  Hindustan ;  that  it 
was  equally  impolitic  to  embarrass  ourselves  with 
alliances  with  the  native  princes,  who  were  eter- 
nally quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  attempt- 
ing to  plunder  and  destroy  one  another ;  that  if 
such  alliances  must  be  formed,  Tipjioo  would  be 
a  much  better  ally  for  us  than  the  Rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  for  Tippoo  had  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
an  admirable  train  of  artillery,  and  a  well-tilled 
treasury.     He  moved  thirteen  resolutions  for  the 
purpose  of  censuring  the  origin  and  preventing 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  which  he  represented 
as  having  been  entered  into  without  any  sufficient 
reason,  as  being  ruinously  expensive,  and  not  likely 
to  be  productive  of  any  adequate  advantage.     Pitc 
and  Dundas  replied  at  great  length :  they  urged 
that  the  rajah  of  Travancore  had  an  indisputable 
right  to  the  territories  which  Tippoo  had  invaded; 
that  the  war  really  originated  in  ihe  restless  am- 
bition of  the  Mysorean  sultan,  his  hostility  to  the 
British,  and  his  long-premeditated  design  of  sub- 
duing Travancore,  which  would  open  to  him  an 
easy  entrance  into  the  Camatic,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  attack  Madras  and  all  our  possessions  in 
that  part  of  India ;  that  under  the  circumstances, 
with  Tippoo  ravaging  and  occupying  the  territories 
of  our  ally,  a  war  on  our  part  was  unavoidable, 
unless  we  wished  to  sacrifice  both  our  honour  and 
our  interest,  and  to  forfeit  all  respect  among  the 
native  powers  of  India.    The  application  which 
Tippoo  was  making  to  the  French  court  could  not, 
as  yet,  be  known  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
his  past  actions,  which  proved  him  to  he  a  faith- 
leas,  cruel,  remorseless  tyrant,  were  very  .generally 
known ;  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  H^use  had 
more  faith  in  the  moderation  and  justice^  of  b)rd 
Comwallis,  at  present  governor-general  W  India, 
than  in  the  envenomed  paradoxes  of  Philip iFrancis, 
who,  seeing  the  immense  odds  against  hinli,  let  his 
thirteen  resolutions  drop  without  a  divi^lioD.   A 
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few  days  afterwards  Dundas  moved,  not  thirteen, 
but  three,  counter-resoluticTis  ; — 1 .  That  it  ap- 
peared to  the  House  that  the  attacks  made  by 
Tippoo  Sultaun  on  the  lines  of  Travancore  were 
unwarranted  and  unprovoked  infractions  of  the 
treaty  of  Mangalore,  concluded  with  the  English 
in  1784;  2.  That  the  conduct  of  the  governor- 
general,  in  determining  to  prosecute  with  vigour 
the  war  against  Tippoo  in  consequence  of  his 
attacks  on  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  was  highly  meritorious ;  3.  That  the  treaties 
entered  into  with  the  Nizam  and  with  the  Mah- 
rattas  were  wisely  calculated  to  add  vigour  to  the 
operations  of  war,  and  to  promote  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  India  ;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  British 
nation  was  pledged  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
engagements  contained  in  the  said  treaties.  After 
some  debate,  but  without  a  division,  Dundas's 
three  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  House. 

One  important  reason  which  had  induced  the 
government  to  keep  up  the  increased  naval  force  was, 
certainly,  the  determination  to  bring  the  Empress 
Catherine  to  reason ;  and  this  was  now  openly 
explained  in  Parliament.  In  reply  to  some  repre- 
sentations made  by  Mr.  Fawkener,  the  British 
ambassador  at  her  court,  the  empress  haughtily 
said  that  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  her  quarrel  with  the  sultan ;  that  she  would 
never  acknowledge  Great  Britain  as  a  mediator 
or  umpire,  and  that  she  would  keep  possession  of 
Oczakofif,  her  recent  conquest,  and  all  the  country 
between  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester.  On  the  28th 
of  March,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Fawkener's  dispatches,  Pitt  delivered  a  very  war- 
like message  from  the  king.  His  majesty  ac- 
quainted his  faithful  Commons  that  bis  endeavours, 
in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  to  accomplish  a 
pacification  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  had 
proved  ineffectual ;  that,  the  consequences  which 
might  arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  war  being 
highly  important  to  the  interests  of  himself  and 
his  allies,  and  to  those  of  Europe  in  general,  he 
judged  it  requisite,  in  order  to  add  weight  to  his 
representations,  to  augment  his  naval  force,  relying 
on  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  make  good  such  expenses  as  might  be  incurred, 
&c.  On  the  following  day  the  minister  moved  an 
address  to  the  king,  thanking  his  majesty  for  the 
communication,  and  promising  to  support  the  mea- 
sures he  had  thought  proper  to  adopt.  Pitt  repre- 
sented that,  if  Russia  should  be  allowed  to  gain  any 
material  accession  of  strength  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey,  the  effect  would  be  mischievously  felt  by 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  narticularly  by  Prussia, 
our  closest  and  most  valuable  ally.  He  therefore 
considered  the  interference  of  England  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  that  balance  of 
power  which  all  statesmen  and  men  of  all  parties 
deemed  essential  to  the  independence  and  safety  of 
Europe.  But  now  the  Whig  party,  to  a  man, 
seemed  to  despise  this  ancient  doctrine,  or  to  put 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  champions  of  the 
czarina.    It  will  be  understood^  however,  that  this 


was  mere  party  work,  and  that,  if  Pitt  arid  the 
Tories  had  been  in  oppositioii  and  the  Whigs  in 
power,  the  latter  would  in  all  probability  have 
acted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former. 
The  minister's  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Coke 
of  Norfolk  (at  present  Earl  of  Leicester),  by  I^ord 
Wycombe,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Viner.  Mr.  Steele  rose  to  support  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  cast  some  severe  reflections 
on  the  opposition,  saying  that  it  was  their  constant 
object  to  oppose  and  embarrass  to  the  extent  of 
their  power  every  measure  proposed  by  govern- 
ment, without  looking  at  its  merits  or  at  the  im- 
portance of  the  case.  Fox  rose  to  reply  to  Steele. 
He  accused  that  gentleman  of  a  complete  forget- 
fulness  or  disregard  of  facts,  of  being  guilty  of  a 
gross  aspersion.  This  was  the  third  armament 
which  ministers  had  made  within  a  very  few  years, 
and  he  could  appeal  to  every  gentleman  who  heard 
him  whether  he  had  opposed  either  of  the  two 
former  armaments — nay,  whether  he  had  not  given 
them  his  cordial  support.  We  had  armed  in  17S7 
to  prevent  Holland  from  falling,  by  means  of  a 
party,  into  the  hands  of  France.  The  thing  had 
been  done  and  the  event  decided  before  Parliament 
met ;  but,  when  Parliament  did  meet,  had  he  cen- 
sured the  measure  or  the  object  of  it?  Had  he 
not  frequently  gone  rather  out  of  his  way  to  express 
his  approbation  of  both  ?  We  had  armed  again  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1790  to  obtain  satisfaction 
from  Spain  for  an  injury  done  to  British  subjects, 
and  for  an  insult  offered  to  the  British  flag.  He 
and  his  friends  had  cordially  concurred  in  the 
principles  on  which  that  armament  was  under- 
taken, although  they  had  desired  to  know  whether 
proper  steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  it,  and  had  since  expressed  their  dis- 
approbatiop  of  the  convention  to  which  it  had  led. 
He  complained  that  the  government  were  con- 
stantly asking  confidence  from  parliament  and 
refusing  Confidence  to  them.  To  admit  simply 
that  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  ministers,  had  or- 
dered this  new  armament,  and  that  the  House 
must  pay  the  expenses,  did  not  fall  within  any  of 
the  gradations  of  a  rational  confidence;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  which  could  entertain  the 
proposition  would  betray  its  duty  and  insult  its 
constituents.  The  minister,  he  said,  on  the  present 
occasion,  had  enveloped  himself  in  mystery  and 
importance,  but  had  explained  nothing.  His 
speech  was  indeed  finely  confused,  but  alarming 
only  in  point  of  expense.  He  had  talked  of  the 
balance  of  power  as  a  reason  for  arming,  but  he 
ought  to  show  how  it  was  endangered.  When  he 
called  for  supplies  to  prevent  the  aggrandisement 
of  Russia,  new  as  it  was  to  a  British  House  of 
Commons  to  hear  the  greatness  of  Russia  repre- 
sented as  an  object  of  dread,  he  ought  to  state 
whom  Russia  meant  to  attack.  This  last  argu- 
ment was  puerile  enough,  for  Russia  was  attacking 
and  absolutely  ruining  the  Turkish  empire,  and, 
if  allowed  to  aggrandise  herself  by  that  great  con- 
quest, it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  power  she 
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would  not  attack.  But  Fox  was  correct  in  the 
disgraceful  picture  he  drew  of  the  political  blind- 
ness of  the  British  government  at  the  early  part  of 
the  present  reign,  and  of  the  vacillation  and  want 
of  sincerity  or  earnestness  that  had  been  shown  on 
recent  occasions.  He  said  he  would  state  what 
had  been  the  former  policy  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  Russia.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  war 
commenced  between  the  Empress  Catherine  aud 
the  Porte,  we  aided  her  in  sending  a  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  this  support  of  ours  gave  her 
the  first  opportunity  of  appearing  as  a  naval  power 
in  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  of  obtaining  an 
establishment  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  evident 
that  we  had  felt  no  jealousy  of  Russian  aggran- 
disement at  that  period.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  1782  the  empress,  complaining  that  her  posses- 
sions in  Kuban  Tartary  and  the  Crimea  were  not 
sufficiently  secured  to  her,  took  them,  by  a  sort  of 
royal  syllogism,  entirely  into  her  own  hands.  His 
majesty's  ministers  on  that  occasion — he  had  him- 
self Uie  honour  of  being  one  of  those  ministers — 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  support  Turkey 
against  this  assumption.  [But,  if  Turkey  was  to 
be  preserved  and  Russia  checked,  ministers  ought 
to  have  interfered,  and  Fox  and  his  party  were 
guilty  of  a  political  error.]  France  and  Spain,  he 
said,  had  both  taken  the  alarm  on  that  occasion, 
and  had  shortly  after  proposed  to  this  country  that 
we  should  join  in  opposing  the  encroachment :  but 
the  same  ministers,  including  himself,  had  told 
the  French  explicitly  that  they  would  not  accede ; 
and  thus  the  point  was  given  up,  aud  the  Crimea 
was  formally  ceded  to  Russia  by  treaty.  Such 
had  been  our  former  conduct  towards  Russia. 
But  what  had  it  been  lately  ?  He  spoke  from  a 
very  general  opinion,  although  not  upon  proof  or 
from  any  direct  authority,  in  saying  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  Russia  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Porte  at  the  instigation  of  Great  Britain  and  Prus- 
sia. Now  it  was  said  we  were  bound  to  see  peace 
restored  without  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia, 
when,  if  this  story  was  true,  we  had  been  the  in- 
stigators of  the  war.  He  thought  that  Pitt  enter- 
tained vindictive  feelings  against  the  czarina  on 
account  of  the  armed  neutrality  which  she  had  got 
up  to  embarrass  us  during  the  American  contest : 
but  that  feeling  would  equally  apply  to  Sweden  and 
to  Denmark,  for  both  of  them  had  acceded  to  the 
armed  neutrality ;  nay,  it  would  apply  still  more  to 
the  court  of  Berlin  itself,  for  it  was  the  late  King  of 
Prussia  who  had  originally  stirred  up  that  combina- 
tion among  maritime  powers.  If  ministers  would 
claim  confidence,  they  must  not  betray  incapacity ; 
and  the  present  ministers  had  certainly  betrayed 
incapacity  in  their  continental  connexions,  for  they 
had  not  followed  up  their  system  with  any  consist- 
ency. They  had  stimulated  Sweden  to  attack 
Russia ;  they  had  prevented  Denmark  from  assist- 
ing Russia  by  attacking  Sweden ;  they  had  then 
neglected  Sweden,  and  tamely  or  ignorantly  suf- 
fered that  brave  and  active  enemy  to  be  converted 
into  a  useful  ally  of  the  empress.    We  had  in- 


volved ourselves  in  expense  and  obtained  oqIti! 
hazard  of  war.    We  had  not  been  successful 
any  one  instance,  except  in  that  of  Holland.  H 
had  not  lowered  Russia,  had  not  raised  Swedn 
and  we  had  done  nothing  for  Turkey.    Thii  h 
failure  or  omission,  however.  Fox  considerdt 
little  consequence,  as  we   had  no  alliance  n 
Turkey,  no  advantages  to  hope  from  her,  sad  im 
now  only  called  on  to  gratify  the  pride  of  oursr 
ministers,  and  to  second  the  ill-judged  polieji 
Prussia.    With  an  ignorance  which  could  di 
have  been  pretended,  he  considered  the  coo^aai 
and  occupations  recently  made  by  Russia  of  nr 
little  value  either  to  those  who  had  lost  or  to  t^R 
who  had  gained.     "  Was  the  success  of  tbe  es- 
press's  arms  so  formidable  in  our  eyei,tbftii 
must  insist  on  her  renouncing  her  conquests?  Ik 
dispute  between  her  and  ub  he  believed  tobedis 
she  offered  to  cede  all  her  conquests  between  ti^ 
Dniester  and  the  Danube,  and  proposed  to  lOc 
only  those  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Bof; 
whUe  we  insisted  that  she  should  surrender  ill  k 
conquests  without  exception.     Such  was  tbe  p 
position  which  we  held  out  to  Russia;  while,!: 
India,  we  insisted,  in  our  own  case,  that  TippK  I 
Sultaun  should  not  only  make  reparation  fork- 1 
ing  commenced,  as  we  said,  a  war  again^  o, 
but,  if  our  arms  were  successful,  resign  as  mad  ' 
as  we  should  have  conquered  of  his  territoriei,ai 
sort  of  fine  for  having  made  an  unjust  attack,  fa 
it  to  be  conceived  that  any  sovereign,  who  be 
spirit  to  feel  and  power  to  resist,  would  not  ipsn  | 
with  indignation  at  the  insulting  insolence  of  a  p 
position  so  diametrically  opposite  to  what  vtdml 
for  ourselves?  We  might,  indeed,  domineexiutk 
insolence  of  a  momentary  power,  as  Louii  XIJ. 
had  done,  but,  whether  it  was  in  the  nature  d^- 
cumstances,  or  whether  it  was  the  propcnatTisf 
mankind  to  unite  against  insolence,  it  was  ceitas 
that  insolence  had  never  prospered  long  in  tk 
civilised  world,  and,  he  was  satisfied,  never  woai^ 
prosper."     He  thought  that  the  tract  of  countryk 
had  mentioned,  and  which  was  our  sole  ground  d 
quarrel  with  Russia,  was  altogether  unprofitiyt 
and  worthless  to  any  power,  except  for  a  linfk 
place  contained  in  it,  and- that  place  waa  0cuk4 
which  had  not  been  taken  just  now,  but  aa  far  backs 
the  end  of  the  year  1188,  at  which  timebia  majetf, 
in  his  speech  to  parliament,  had  promised  nsi 
continuance  of  peace.    It  might  be  said  dattw 
former  conduct  of  ministers  towards  Biuaiw 
wrong,  and  that  the  present  ministers  were  artrng 
upon  another  and  a  better  system.    But  msBsir 
sia  obliged  to  know  this  ?     Was  it  her  buainasj^ 
inquire  what  were  the  opinions  of  this  lordw  tl« 
treasury  and  that  secretary  of  state,  or  was  wen* 
to  look  rather  to  the  general  policy  and  conduct « 
this  country  ?  With  what  surprise  must  thtu^ 
hear  that  England,  who  had  aided  her  in  obtttDiK 
an  establishment  on  the  Black  Sea,  who  h^  ca- 
bled her  first  to  enter  the  Mediterranean,  vd^^ 
had  refused  to  oppose  her  in  seizing  onthcCniitt 
was  now  become  jealous  of  her  power?  l^^ 
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eluding  his  speech,  Fox  maintained  that  the  con- 
quests of  Russia  towards  the  south  could  never  in- 
terfere with  the  commerce  of  England,  or  give  any 
reasonable  alarm  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  that  an 
alliance  with  Russia  was  the  most  natural  and  the 
most  advantageous  that  England  could  enter  into  ; 
and  he  stated  that^  when  he  himself  was  in  office^ 
the  Empress  Catherine  seemed  xoell  inclined  to 
siLcfi  an  alliance.    Burke,  whose  mind  was  pain- 
fully filled  with  other  subjects,  rose  and  said,  that, 
as  this  might  be  the  last  time  that  he  should  ever 
have  an  opportunity  of  delivering  his  sentiments  on 
a  similar  question,  he  could  not  refrain  from  offer- 
ing a  few  remarks.     He  maintained  that  Pitt's  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Turkish  empire  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was 
extremely  new,  and  contrary  to  all  former  pohtical 
systems.     He  declared,  in  strong  language,  that  it 
would  be  impolitic  and  dangerous  to  espouse  the 
Ottoman  cause,  or  attempt  to  prop  up  a  vicious, 
decayed,  and  falling  empire.     But,  in  his  eyes,  the 
present  question  seemed  to  be,  not  whether  Russia 
should  or  should  not  be  permitted  to  dismember  the 
Turkish  empire ;  it  was  merely  whether  she  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  Oczakoff,  and  of 
the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester. 
He   thought  that  the  empress,  considering  her 
career  of  victory,  had  shown  great  moderation  in 
consenting  to  cede  all  her  conquests  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Danube ;  that,  if  we  interfered 
with  her,  we  should  only  plunge  ourselves  into  an 
immoderate  expense,  in  order  to  bring  Christian 
.  nations  under  the  yoke  of  savage  and  inhuman  in- 
fidels.    Turkey,  he  said,  was  not  our  ally,  but  had 
been  for  more  than  a  century  closely  connected 
with  our  rivals,  the  French;    and  the  proposed 
armament  would  be  sure  to  provoke  and  alienate 
Russia,  with  whom  we  had,  at  least,  important  com- 
mercial concerns.  An  amendment  was  moved,  pro- 
posing the  omission  of  all  that  part  of  the  address 
which  pledged  the  House  to  support  this  armament ; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  228  against  135 ;  and^  the 
address  was  passed  in  its  original  form.*    A  few 
days  after  Mr.  Grey,  encouraged  by  the  numerous 
minority,  moved  eight  resolutions,  all  tending  to 
pronounce  the  armament  inexpedient,  unnecessary, 
dangerous.     Grey  and  his  supporters  urged  that 
England  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of 
Russia  and  Turkey ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  czarina; 
that  Russia,  so  far  from  deriving  strength  from  her 
efforts  and  her  conquests  in  the  south,  was  only 
getting,  by  every  accession  of  territory,  an  accession 
of  weakness  ;  that  were  the  empress  to  realise  all 
the  views  of  ambition  imputed  to  her,  and  get  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  and  drive  the  Turks  out 
of  Europe,  still  mankind,  so  far  from  being  injured, 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  it.     On  the  other 
side,  Pitt  and  his  friends  argued  that  the  ambition 
and  power  of  the  empress  would  be  dangerous  if 
left  unchecked ;  that  Oczakoff  would  open  the  road 

*  On  the  division  upon  the  amendment,  Lord  North  wm  dim  of 
the  tellers  on  the  opposition  side,  and  Mr.  Grey  the  other. 


to  Constantinople;   that  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople would  open  the  road  to   Cairo  and 
Alexandria,   and  to   the  conquest    of  all  lower 
Egypt,  which  would  put  into  the  hands  of  ftussia 
the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  render 
her  a  formidable  rival  to  Great  Britain,  both  as  a 
commercial  and  as  a  naval  power.     The  minis- 
terial party  also  maintained  that  Catherine  was  in- 
solent, haughty,  overbearing,  and  unjust,  and  that 
her  designs  were  not  merely  directed  against  Turkey 
in  the  south,  but  against  the  liberties  and  independ- 
ence of  all  the  nations  of  the  north.     Grey's  reso- 
lutions were  negatived,  but  by  a  majority  of  only 
eighty,   the    numbers    being    252    against   172. 
During  this  protracted  and  warm  debate,  for  the 
maintaining   of  which  extraordinary  efforts  had 
been  made  to  collect  the  entire  Whig  force,  She- 
ridan, in  a  long  speech,  ran  over  the  political  map 
of  all  Europe,  and  came,  in  conclusion,  to  France 
and  her  glorious  revolution,  the  grand  centre  of  all 
political  counsels  and  measures.     He  declared  that 
nothing  which   had  since  happened  had   at  all 
tended  to  alter  the  sentiments  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  the  year  before  on  this  great 
subject.     He  thought,  indeed,  that  there  was  more 
cause  for  congratulating  France  and  mankind  now 
than  then.     In  a  strain  which  might  have  become 
Abbe  Fanchet  and  his  Social  Circle,  he  harangued 
on  the  wondrous  improvements  of  recent  times,  and 
the   progress  of  modern  philosophy,  which   had 
wiped  away  the  antiquated  prejudices  that  had  been 
obstacles  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.    Taking 
too  much  upon  himself,  he  affirmed  that  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen  admired  this  revolution  as 
much  as  the  immense  majority  of  Frenchmen  ad- 
mired it;    that  this  revolution,   so  dear  to  the 
best  heads  and  best  hearts  in  both  countries,  would 
assuredly  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies,  discords,  and 
contentions,  and  that,  instead  of  waging  bloody 
war,  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  would  hencefor- 
ward live  together  like  friends  and  brothers,  as  in 
the  golden  age!     Three  days  after  this — on  the 
15th  of  April— the  opposition,  elated  by  the  last 
division,  which  seemed  to  have  brought  over  to 
their  side  some  members  who  had  always  voted  for 
ministers,  repeated  their  attacks  on  the  Russian 
armament.     Mr.   Baker,   Mr.  T.  Grenville,  and 
Mr.  Grey  himself,  brought  forward  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, differently  worded,  but  tending  to  the  same 
end  as  those  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  majo- 
rity of  eighty.     They  were  all  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  ninety-two,  the  numbers  being  254  against 
162.     This  rise  in  the  majority  was  not  a  very 
comforting  sign ;  yet,  nevertheless,  before  the  ses- 
sion closed,  the  Whigs  tried  their  strength  again 
on  this  point,  Mr.  T.  Grenville  moving — on  the 
25th  of  May — an  address  to  the  king,  representing 
the  advantages  arising    to    this  country   from  a 
friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  with  Russia ; 
and  earnestly  requesting  that  his  majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  decline  all  hostile  interference 
upon  the  subject  of  the  fortress  and  district  of 
Oczakoff:  but  this  waa  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
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ninety-four,  the  numbers  being  208  against  114. 
The  armament  was  therefore  continued,  and  the 
Empress  Catherine  was  soon  compelled  to  disgorge 
Oczakoff,  that  bonne-bouche  which  had  cost  her 
so  many  thousand  men. 

In  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  moved  on  the 
15th  of  April,  Fox,  even  as  Sheridan  had  done  on 
the  1 2th,  struck  away  from  the  river  Bog  to  get 
into  that  worse  bog,  the  French  revolution.  He 
was  more  explicit  than  Sheridan  as  to  the  parti- 
cular points  of  it  that  formed  the  objects  of  his  ap- 
probation and  enthusiastic  admiration.  He  praised 
the  new  government  of  France,  both  as  it  respected 
the  politics  of  Europe  and  the  happiness  of  the 
French  people  :  in  its  internal  relations  he  thought 
it  superlatively  good,  because  it  aimed  to  make 
those  who  were  subject  to  it  happy.  He  knew  that 
different  opinions  upon  what  had  taken  ])lace  ih 
that  country  were  entertained  by  different  men ; 
but  he,  for  one,  admired  the  new  constitution  of 
France,  considering  it,  altogether,  *'ar  the  most 
stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  which 
had  been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  human  in- 
tegrity in  any  time  or  country***  As  soon  as 
Fox  sat  down,  Burke,  who  in  the  preceding  month 
of  November  had  published  his  celebrated  *  Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  in  France,'  excessively 
agitated,  rose  to  give  vent  to  feelings  which  almost 
seemed  to  suffocate  him.  But  it  was  already  three 
hours  after  midnight,  the  House  were  anxious  to 
adjourn,  and  the  cry  of  '  Question,  question  *  be- 
coming general,  Burke  unwillingly  gave  way  to 
the  division  which  took  place  immediately  after- 
wards. Fox  afterguards  regretted  that  Burke  had 
not  been  suffered  to  answer  him  then  and  there. 
The  contention,  he  said,  might  have  been  fiercer 
and  hotter,  but  the  remembrance  of  it  would  not 
have  settled  so  deep,  nor  rankled  so  long  in  the 
heart.  Burke,  who  had  never  forgiven  Sheridan 
for  his  flippancy  on  this  awful  subject  during  the 
last  parliament,  who  had  already  plainly  declared 
that  he  would  separate  from  the  dearest  friends  he 
possessed,  if  they  gave  coimtenance  to  French  re- 
volutionary doctrines,  and  who  said  that  this  must 
be  a  contest  fought  and  decided  hand  to  hand  and 
foot  to  foot,  was  not  likely  to  be  reconciled  to  men 
who,  after  all,  were  only  a  part  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  the  part,  on  the  whole, 
inferior  in  number,  rank,  wealth,  and  consideration 
to  the  other  portion  of  the  Whigs,  who  thought 
no  better  of  the  new  French  democracy  than  he 
himself  did.  On  the  very  next  morning,  the  16th 
of  April,  a  very  general  alarm,  or  rather  a  cer- 
tainty, of  discord  and  final  disseverance  was  spread 
through  the  Whig  ranks ;  several  conciliatory  ex- 
planations were  offered  to  Burke,  together  with 
some  apologies,  while  many  of  the  opposition  who 
agreed  with  Fox  condemned  him  for  hastily  and 

*  Barke'i  A|ipeiil  from  Uie  New  to  the  Old  Wh^t.— In  the  Public 
Advertiser  of  the  18th  of  April.  Fus's  condudinfr  words  aze  given 
thus:  **  With  rv«iud  to  tlie  change  of  eyitem  that  had  taken  place  in 
tlie  French  constitution,  Mr.  Fox  laid,  tliere  were  different  optniona 
i*ntertaiued  hy  different  men ;  he.  Tor  one.  admired  the  new  oonstitu* 
tion,  considered  altogether*  as  the  most  glorioos  fabric  ever  imieed 
by  human  integrity  since  the  creation  of  mmn," 


imprudently  expressing  opinions  which  were  not 
called  for,  and  had  not  been  provoked  by  Burke, 
who  had  agreed  with  the  party  to  avoid  the  topic 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  it  were  aW 
lutely  forced  upon  him.     It  is  said,  however,  that 
these  gentlemen  had  urged  Fox  into  the  impni- 
dence  of  which  they  now  accused  him,  and  that 
two  or  three  of  the  number  had  taunted  him  with 
being  deficient  in  firmness— for  not  doing  earlitr 
what  he  had  done  on  the  night  of  the  15th.     fisi 
even  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  division  who  shared 
Burke's  sentiments  as  to  the  revolution,   and  who 
regarded  the  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  book  be 
had  written  as  a  text-book  of  political   wisdom, 
were  most  anxious  to  avoid  a  quarrel  that  must 
break  up  and  keep  the  Whig  party  for  many  i 
year  in   the   background,   and  without    a  hope 
of  coming  into  power.*      The    Duke  of    Pbrt- 
land,  the  nominal  head  of  all  the  Whigs,   and 
most  of  Burke's  personal  friends  and  connexions, 
advised  him  to  pass  over  the  challenges  of  Sheri- 
dan and  Fox,  and  to  continue  to  be  silent  in  the 
House  as  to  their  oflensive  declarations  of  opinion. 
If  Burke  had  taken  this  advice,  and  attempted  to 
follow  this  silent  course,  he  would  assuredly  have 
failed,  and  have  been  accused  of  a  breach  of  agree- 
ment by  many  of  his  party ;  for  the  impetuosity  of 
his  feelings,  which  age  had  not  cooled,  nor  expe- 
rience or  long  trials  put  under  control,  would  have 
carried  him  away,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  wind 
and  rain,  must  inevitably  have  followed  any  pert- 
ness  of  Sheridan,  any  imprudence  of  Fox,  or  any 
notes  of  exultation  about  the  revolution  from  the 
mocking-birds  of  those  two  orators.     But  Burke 
would  not  engage  to  give  any  such  promise  or  to 
pursue  any  such  course.     He  declared  that  these 
were  times  that  admitted  of  no  such  blinking  of 
principles;  that  the  opinions  of  a  man  like  Fox 
might  have  great  weight  in  the  country,  and  that 
therefore  they  ought  not  to   be  permitted  to  go 
abroad  unrefuted   and  uncontradicted.      He  said 
that  he  stood  pledged  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  upon  this  subject  more  than  any  other 
member  in  it;  that  it  would  look  like  political 
cowardice  to  shrink  from  the  contest ;  that  he  had 
risen  to  speak,  and  had  been  interrupted,  more  by 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  than  by  any  other  part  of 
the  House ;  but  that  he  would  speak  yet,  and  dis- 
charge what  he  considered  his  solemn  duty  to  the 
public.     He  had  been  already  told  that  the  ad- 
herents of  Mr.  Fox  were  determined  to  interrupt 
him  whenever  he  should  attempt  to  offer  any  re- 
marks on  French  affairs ;  but  this  vulgar  and  un- 
justifiable resolution  of  theirs  only  made  Burke 
the  more  resolute.     He  continued  to  speak  kindly 

*  It  has  been  sUted,  howev<*r,  that  at  this  moneiit  t^ie  lud 
•ome  prospect  opened  of  a  Whif;  reaioration. — "  Only  a  tern  d»jt 
ht^tan  Fox  himself  had  told  Burke  that  tlieie  was  a  hope  of  the 
Whijst  cominx  into  office,  for  that  the  kinc  had  aid  at  the  le««« 
that  if  the  govemmrnt  could  not  he  pruperty  eooducted  bj  Mr. 
Pitt  it  misht  lie  done  by  othen.  m*  Ae  vas  not  veddcd  to  B(r.  P.tt" 
—  Prior,  Life  ofBftmhg.  Thia  «eems  to  u«  no  Tery  liight  crannd  for  tae- 
lie^inir  that  George  III.  really  intended  changing  his  miniaterB  ;  and  «« 

'  "  iti         ■  


•earoely  neeeawnr  to  hurlie'a  hononr  and  tume  to  i 

a  doubtful  fact;  thuugh*we  thoroughly  believe  that  Barke  wmdd 
haTe  acted  jnat  as  he  did.  if  he  had  been  anre  of  being  himaclf  Whig 
prime  minister  on  the  monov. 
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and  boDouringly  of  Fox,  but  the  asperities  of  his 
temper  showed  tbein selves  whenever  he  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  his  inferior  adherents.     Those  in- 
ferior spirits  too  became  very  rash  and  noisy.    The 
very  next  night  one  of  them,  and  the  most  busy 
and  talkative  of  them  all,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor, 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  House  in  a  debate 
on  the  Quebec  government  bill,  complained  that 
gentlemen  were  now  constantly  introducing  ex- 
traneous matter  into  debate ;  wandering  from  the 
subjects  under  discussion,  to   introduce  general 
principles  of  government,  and  to  talk  about  the 
constitutions   of   other  countries  which  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with ;  and  he  declared,  therefore,  if 
he  found  the  minister,  or  any  other  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  wandering  hereafter  from  the  strict 
discussion  of  the  matter  before  the  House,  he 
would  call  him  to  order,  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it.     Burke,  and  all  present,  knew  that 
little  Michael  Angelo,  by  the  "any  other  right 
honourable  gentleman,''  meant  himself,  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  his  bluster.     The  thing,  however,  was 
irritating,  and,  when  Fox  rose  to  speak,  his  tone 
and  manner  were  little  calculated  to  allay  Burke's 
irritability,  or  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  and  fears 
which  had  been  gathering  for  months  round  his 
heart's  core — apprehensions  that  England  might 
he  driven  into  an  imitation  of  the  French  revo- 
lution.    Fox  said  that  he  had  himself,  perhaps, 
been  guilty  of  digressions  from  the  matters  before 
the  House,  and   of  recurring  too   often  to  the 
general  principles  of  all  governments ;  that,  per- 
haps, during  the  present  session  he  had  alluded  too 
often  to  the  French  revolution ;  that  he  had  also 
spoken  much  about  the  republican  government  of 
tlie  United  States  of  America,  because  those  states 
were   in  the  vicinity  of  Canada,   for  which  the 
House  was  now  legislating.     He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  uttered  one  silly  levity,  not  worth  re- 
collecting— he  meant  an  allusion  to  the  happy  ex- 
tinction of  nobility  in  France,  and  its  forced  revival 
by  us  in  Canada.     [This  silly  levity,  as  he  called 
it,  was  contained  in  the  expression  he  had  used  in 
a  previous  debate  on  the  Quebec  bill,  "  that  no- 
bility stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica."]    But  he  would  avow  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  concealing  his  opinions ;  that  he  re- 
tracted nothing  which  he  had  hitherto  advanced ; 
and  that,  though,  from  the  high  respect  he  enter- 
tained for  some  of  his  friends,  he  should  be  sorry 
to  differ  with  them,  he  would  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to   deliver  his  opinions    fearlessly.      Old 
Mr.  Powys  hinted  that  Fox  would  do  a  great  deal 
better  if  he  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  wrote  a  book  about  the  French  revolution,  in- 
stead of  being  eternally  speaking  about  it  in  that 
House.    This  hint  could  scarcely  have  been  pa- 
latable to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; 
for  the  accomplished  Charles  James,  though  so 
fluent  and  quick  with  his  tongue,  was  slow  at  his 
pen,   and,  notwithstanding  his  high  merits,   his 
genius,  as  an  orator,  he  never  wrote  anything,  be- 
yond a  few  state  papers^  that  ascends  much  higher 
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than  mediocrity.    It  is  true  that  his  magnum  opus 
is  but  a  fragment,  but  its  being  iP fragment,  alter 
it  had  been  coddled  for  so  many  years,  in  an  ele- 
gant retirement,  well  provided  with  books   and 
literary  converse  and  encouragement,  and  undis- 
turbed by  any  business  either  public  or  private,  is 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  slowness  and  diflBculty 
with  which  Fox  wrote.     Genius,  too,  may  be 
shown  even  in  an  unfinished  fragment ;  but,  if  men 
will  break  away  from  the  prestige  and  admiration 
of  a  great  name,  they  will  be  fain  to  confess  that  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  genius  in  Fox's 
fragment  of  the  History  of  James  II.    Burke  then 
rose,  and,  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  assured  the 
House  that  nothing  depressed  him  more — nothing 
had  ever  more  affected  him  in  body  and  mind — 
than  the  thought  of  meeting  his  friend  as  an  ad- 
versary and  antagonist.    After  a  cool  and  sneering 
allusion  to  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  and  his  threat, 
he  observed  that,  in  framing  a  new  constitution 
for  Quebec,  it  was  not  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
general  principles  of  government  and  examples  of 
other  constitutions,  made  or  making,  inasmuch  as 
a  material  part  of  every  political  question  was  to 
see  to  what  extent  certain  principles  had  been 
adopted,  and  how  they  had  succeeded  in  other 
countries.     He  presumed  that  his  opinions  on  go- 
vernment were  not  unknown,  as  gentlemen  had 
lately  become  fond  of  quoting  him  in  that  House. 
He  would,  however,  now  say  that,  the  more  he 
considered  the  French  constitution,  the  more  sorry 
he  was  to  see  it  viewed  with  any  degree  of  favour. 
Once  in  the  preceding  session  he  had  thought 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  out;  but 
since  that  time  he  had  never  mentioned  it  in  the 
House  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  no  man,  there- 
fore, could  charge  him  with  having  provoked  the 
conversation  that  had  passed.     He  acquitted  his 
right  honourable  friend  (Fox)   of  any  personal 
offence  to  himself  in  the  interruption  he  had 
lately  received  in  attempting  to  answer  his  pane- 
gyric on  France.     Should  he  and  his  friend  differ, 
he  desired  it  to  be  remembered  that,  however  dear 
he  considered  his  friendship,  there  was  something 
still  dearer  in  his  mind — ^the  love  of  his  country. 
This  was  surely  far  more  moderation  than  might 
have  been  expected,  if  we  consider  Burke's  na- 
tural impetuosity  of  temper,  the  life-and-soul  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  pressed  every  important 
measure  that  he  touched,  and  the  repeated  provo- 
cations he  had  received  from  a  set  of  men  who  had 
at  last  come  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  at- 
tempting to  drown  his  voice  whenever  he  should 
express   opinions  contrary  to  their  own  on  the 
French  revolution.     This  last  resolution,  by  the 
way,  was  quite  worthy  of  that  great  object  of  these 
gentlemen's  idolatry,  the  National  Assembly  itself. 
There  the  same  kiud  of  thing  had  been  a  most 
constant  and  successful  practice ;  but  in  England 
there  was  no  hope  for  it.    The  Foxite  journals, 
however,  continued  to  recommend  the  practice, 
continued  to  heap  abuse  upon  Burke  and  upon  his 
book.     It  wa9  impossible  that  the  quarrel  should 
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temain  where  it  wm — that  the  scbifltn  should  not 
be  completed.    If  Butke  could  have  been  capable 
of  despising  the  bittet  attacks  on  himself  and  his 
iwrritings,  he  coiQd  never  have  tolerated  the  fcon- 
tinued  plaudits  bestowed  upon  the  revolution.    He 
betrayed  the  vehemence  of  his  fitelihg  in  going 
air  ay  from  the  House  on  one  of  these  nights.     As 
the  night  was  wet  he  Asked  Mt.  Curwen  to  set  him 
down.     As  soon  as  the  carriage^door  was  shtlt  he 
complimented  that  membet  on  his  being  no  friend 
to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  French,  on 
which  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  warmth  for  some 
minutes.    Curwen  gate  him  to  uhderstand  that  he 
was  mistaken  tA  to  his  opinions,    fiurke^  catching 
hold    of  the    check-stritig,  furiously  exclaimed, 
**  What !  you  arc  one  of  these  people  ?    Set  me 
down— set  me  down  !'*    With  some  diflSculty  Cur- 
wen kept  him  in  the  carriage,  which  by  this  time 
had  reached  Charitag-cross.     A  dead  silence  en- 
sued, which  wfts  presferved  till  they  reached  Burke*s 
house  in  Gertard-stteet,  Soho,  when  he  sprung  out 
of  the  carriage  without  speaking,  and  so  ended  his 
intercourse  with   Curwen.*     There  was  art  ad- 
journment for  the  Easter  holidays.     When  the 
House  re-assembledi  on  the  6th  of  May,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  re-commitment  of  the  Quebec  Bill. 
The  chairman  took  the  chair  and  began  by  putting 
the  usual  question,  "  That  the  bill  be  read  para- 
graph by  paragraph."     Upon  this  Burke  imme- 
diately rose,  resolute  to  declare  his  opinions  con- 
cerning the  revolution  in  France  and  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  the  advocates  of  that  revolution 
here.     He  stigmatised  those  doctrines,  and  held 
up  a*  a  warning  the  horrible  consequences  which 
had  resulted,  and  which  would  yet  result  from  them 
in  France.    As  die  House  was  about  to  appoint  a 
legislatu^  for  a  distant  people,  it  ought  to  establish 
its  competency  to  the  assumption  of  such  a  right. 
A  body  of  rights,  he  said,  commonly  called  the 
*  Rights  of  Man,*  had  been  lately  imported,  and 
held  up  by  certain  persons  in  this  kingdom  as  pa- 
ramount to  all  other  rights.     A  principal  article  in 
this  new  code  was,  •*  that  all  men  are  bom  free, 
equal  in  respect  of  righto,  and  continue  so  in  so- 
ciety."   If  such  a  doctrine  were  to  be  admitted, 
the  power  of  the  House  could  extend  no  farther 
than  to  call  together  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and 
recommend  to  them  the  free  choice  of  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves.    But  he  rather  chose  to  argue 
from  another  code,  on  which  mankind  had  hitherto 
acted — the  law  of  nations.    On  this  alone  the  com- 
petence of  the  House  rested;  ft^om  this  we  learned 
that  we  possessed  a  right  of  legislating  for  Canada, 
founded  upon  a  claim  of  sovereignty  which  was  at 
first  obtained  by  conquest,  but  afterwatxis  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed  by  the  cession  of  its  former 
government,  and  established  by  a  long  and  unin- 
terrupted possession.     This  was  the  competence  of 
the  House ;  but  after  what  model  was  the  proposed 
constitution  to  be  formed?    The  House  well  knew 
that  in  Canada  there  were  many  ancient  French 
inhabitants,  and  many  new  American  settlers,  who 
i^  *  Otfiretfl  !lhi«tii  te  Inbiuid,  tt  qtiotaA  In  Prtox^i  Ufe  of  ^^^ 


had  migrated  fh)m  the  United  Stules.    It  miglit 
on  this  account,  be  t)roper  to  inquire  whether  tk 
constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  or 
the  constitution  of  France  possessed  anything  n. 
peribr  to  our  own  constitution ;  anything  which,  if 
unprovided  by  the  present  bill,  might  make  tbose 
people  contemplate  with  regret  the  happier  6itBi> 
tion  of  their  former  countrymen  living  in  France  or 
in  the  United  States.    As  for  the  Americans,  be 
really  believed  that  they  had  formed  a  constitntki 
for  themselves  well  adapted  to  their  peculiar  d^ 
cutnstances.    They  had,  in  some  degree,  recdied 
a  republican  education,  as  their  old  state  goran* 
ments  partly  partook  of  republicanism.  The  htm- 
ation  ot  their  present  constitution  was  preceded  bj 
a  long  war,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had  lesnai 
order,  submission  to  command,  and  a  regard  for 
great  men.     They  trained  themselves  to  gofen- 
meht  by  war,  not  by  plots,  murders,  and  urn- 
sinations.      There  was  another  circumstance  of 
considerable  weight:    the  Americans  had  nerer 
amons  them  even  the  materials  of  mouareh?  oA 
old  aristocracy.     Yet  were  they  too  wise  to  set  up 
so  absurd  an  idea  as  that  the  nation  should  goren 
the  nation.     On  the  contrary  they  formed  a  consti- 
tution as  monarchical  and  aristocratical  as  thdr 
situation  would  permit — they  formed  one  upon  tk 
admirable  model  of  the  British  constitution,    fiat 
were  the  French  Canadians  to  receive  from  us  a 
copy  of  this  new  constitution  of  France  ?— a  con- 
stitution founded    upon  principles  diametncallj 
opposite  to  our  own,  as  different  from  it  as  fbDj 
from  wisdom,  as  vice  from  virtue ;  a  consdtutieB 
founded  on  what  were  called  the  Rights  of  Mm! 
The  authors  of  it  had  told  us,  and  their  partisuu; 
the  pohtical  societies  in  England,  had  told  os, 
that  it  was  a  great  monument  erected  for  the  hi- 
struction  ojf  mankind.     This  was  certainly  done 
with  a  view  to  our  imitating  it.     But  before  nt 
gave  it  to  our  colonies  we  should  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  practical  consequences  of 
such  a  step ;  to  consider  what  had  already  been 
the  effects  of  Parisian  politics  on  the  French  West 
Indian  colonies.     The  mode  of  reasoning  from 
efiects  to  causes  was  the  old-fashioned  way.    It 
had  been  adopted  in  experimental  philosophy,  md 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind.     He  represented,  and 
not  incorrectly,  the  happy  and  flourishing  stale  d 
St.  Domingo  and  the  other  possessions  of  France  in 
the  West  Indies  previous  to  the  fetal  moment  in 
which  the  Rights  of  Man,  with  the  rest  of  the  re- 
volutionary code,  arrived  among  them.    And  then, 
without  exaggeration'  (for  the  case  admitted  of 
none),  he  described  the  instant  efifect  of  the  pre- 
cious doctrines.     Pandora's  box,  filled  with  all 
mortal  evils,  had  seemed  to  fly  open,  hell  itself  to 
yawn,  and  every  demon  of  mischief  to  overspread 
the  face  of  the  earth.     Blacks  rose  against  whites, 
whites  against  blacks,  and  each  against  the  other 
in    murderous  hostility;    subordination  was  d^ 
stroyed,  the  cords  of  society  snapped  asunder,  and 
every  man  appeared  to  thirst  for  the  blood  of  to 
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neighbour.  The  mother-country,  France,  not  re- 
ceiving any  pleasure  in  contemplating  this  image 
of  herself  reflected  in  her  child,  sent  out  a  body  of 
troops  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity.  But  these 
troops,  well  instructed  likewise  in  the  new  princi- 
ples, immediately  upon  their  arrival  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  become  parties  in  the  universal 
rebellion;  and,  like  most  of  their  brethren 
f^t  home,  began  the  assertion  of  their  free-born 
rights  by  murdering  their  own  generd  I  Should 
such  an  example  induce  us  to  ship  off  for  Canada 
a  cargo  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ?  In  proof  of  the 
facts,  he  read  the  account  given  on  the  35th  of  April 
in  the  National  Assembly  itself.  And  it  is  to  be 
particularly  noted  that,  besides  this  horrible  episode 
in  the  French  West  Indies,  every  account  that  came 
from  Franpe,  between  the  end  of  the  year  I790,where 
we  broke  off  our  narrative  of  the  course  of  events 
there,  and  the  present  month  of  May,  was  but  a  proof 
the  more  that  the  revolution  was  getting  deeper 
into  bipod  and  atrocity — was  but  a  warning  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  fierce  democracy  like 
that  of  the  French  when  more  thoroughly  Jacobi- 
ni^ed  and  let  loose.  Continuing  bis  speech,  Burke 
described  the  deplorable  cpndition  of  France  itself. 
The  National  Assembly  had  made  loud  boasts,  and 
their  boasts  had  been  echoed  in  this  country  by 
the  Unitarians  and  by  the  clubs,  by  the  Revolution 
Society,  Ihe  Constitutional  Society,  and  a  newer 
club  called  the  Club  of  the  14th  of  Jnly.  Yet 
what  had  the  National  Assembly  really  done? 
They  had  been  nearly  two  years  in  possession  of 
the  absolute  authority  which  they  usurped;  ye^ 
they  did  not  appear  to  have  advanced  a  single  step 
in  settling  anything  like  a  government,  contenting 
themselves  with  enjoying  the  democratic  satis- 
faction of  heaping  every  disgrace  on  fallen  royalty. 
They  had  a  king  such  as  they  wished,  a  king  who 
was  no  king,  over  whom  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
phief  gaoler  ^of  Paris,  mounted  guard.  Lately  the 
roynl  prisoner,  having  wished  to  taste  the  freshness 
of  the  country  air,  had  obtained  a  day-rule  to  take 
a  journey  of  about  five  miles  from  Paris.  But 
scarcely  had  he  left  the  city  before  his  suspicious 
governors,  recollecting  that  a  temporary  release 
from  confinement  might  afford  him  the  means  of 
escape,  sent  a  tumultuous  rabble  after  him,  who, 
surrounding  his  carriage,  commanded  him  to  stop, 
while  one  of  the  grenadiers  of  his  faithful  and 
loyal  body-guard  presented  a  bayonet  to  the  breast 
of  the  fore-horse,  and  .  .  .  Here  Burke  was  called 
to  order  by  that  very  determined  Foxite,  Mr. 
Baker.  Great  confusion  ensued,  and  not  a  little 
time  was  wasted-  in  violent  and  fruitless  alterca- 
tion. Fox  himself  rose  and  said  that  he  conceived 
his  right  honourable  friend  (Burke)  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  out  of  order.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
this  was  a  day  of  privilege,  upon  which  any  gentle- 
man might  abuse  any  government  he  chose,  whe- 
ther it  had  any  reference  or  not  to  the  question 
under  debate.  Nobody  had  said  a  word  about  the 
French  revolution ;  and  yet  his  right  honourable 
friend  bad  risei;  up  and  abused  that  event.    He 


might  have  treated  the  government  of  the  Grea^ 
Mogul,  or  that  of  China  or  Turkey,  or  the  laws  of 
Confucius,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
equal  appositeness  to  the  question  before  the  IJouse. 
Every  gentleman  had  th^t  di^y  a  right  $o  abuse 
the  government  of  every  country  as  much  as  he 
plet^sed,  and  in  as  gross  terms  as  he  thought 
proper — to  abuse  ^y  government,  either  anpient 
or  modem,  with  his  right  honourable  friend. 
Burke  attempted  to  explain  why  be  thought  that 
he  was  in  order,  imd  that  Baker  had  been  guilty 
of  indecorun^  and  parliamentary  disorder  in  inter- 
rupting him  as  be  had  doqe;  but  there  was  so 
loud  a  roar  of  voices  from  the  opposition  side  of 
the  House  that  he  could  not  make  himself  heard, 
and,  after  several  attempts,  he  sat  down.  Then 
Lord  Sheffield,  the  friend  of  Gibbon,  but  who  did 
not  yet  share  the  historian's  horror  of  democracy 
and  Jacobinism,  rose  and  moved,  ^'  That  disser- 
tations on  the  French  Constitution,  and  to  read  a 
narrative  of  transactions  in  France,  ure  not  regular 
or  orderly  on  the  question  before  the  House." 
Fox  himself  instantly  seconded  this  motion.  Pitt 
then  rose  and  said  that  he  should  be  glad  of  any- 
thing that  would  reduce  the  debate  to  something 
like  order;  that  the  question  of  order  and  the 
question  of  discretion  were  two  different  things ; 
and  that,  not  conceiving  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Burke)  had  been  disorderly,  he  should 
certainly  give  his  negative  to  the  motion.  Fox 
then  rose  again,  saying  that  he  was  sincerely  sorry 
to  feel  that  he  must  support  the  motipn,  as  his 
right  honourable  friend,  in  his  opinion,  had  been 
most  irregular  and  disorderly.  Instead  of  debating 
the  principle  of  the  Quebec  Bill,  his  friend  had 
only  come  down  to  strengthen  misrepresentations 
of  what  he  (Fox)  had  said  in  a  previous  debate. 
The  course  which  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
chosen  to  take  was  that  which  seemed  to  confirm 
the  insinuation  urged  in  a  former  debate,  that  he 
(Fox)  maintained  republican  principles  as  appli* 
cable  to  the  British  constitution.  No  such  argu- 
ment had  ever  been  urged  by  him,  nor  any  from 
which  such  an  inference  was  fairly  deducible. 
On  the  French  revolution  he  did,  indeed,  differ 
from  his  right  honourable  friend.  Their  opiniops, 
he  had  no  scruple  to  say,  were  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder  I  But  what  had  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
that,  which  to  the  House  was  only  matter  of  theo- 
retical contemplation,  to  do  with  the  discussion  of 
a  practical  point  on  which  no  such  difference  ex- 
isted?  On  the  French  revolution  he  adhered  to 
his  opinion,  and  never  would  retract  one  syllable 
of  what  he  had  said.  He  repeated  that  he  thought 
it,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  glorious  events 
in  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  he  meant  to  praise 
the  revolution  only,  and  not  the  present  French 
constitution,  which  required  to  be  improved  by 
experience  and  accommodated  to  circumstances. 
At  all  events,  the  arbitrary  system  of  government 
was  done  away,  and  the  new  system  had  the  good 
of  the  people  for  its  object,  and  this  was  the  point 
on  which  he  rested.    He  had  no  concealment  in 
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any  of  his  opinions,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
catechized  respecting  his  political  creed,  and  re- 
specting opinions  on  which  the  House  was  neither 
going  to  act,  nor  was  called  upon  to  act  at  all.  He 
then  drew  an  odious  and  stinging  comparison  or 
parallel  between  Duudas  and  Burke,  as  if  he  be- 
lieved that  Burke  had  made  a  regular  bargain 
with  Pitt,  and  was  about  joining  him  as  Dundas 
had  done  in  1783.  He  had  once,  he  said,  been  thus 
catechized  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Dun- 
das) ;  yet  the  catechizer  on  that  occasion  had  soon 
after  joined  another  ministry  to  support  the  very 
measures  he  then  deprecated.  Nothing  could  be 
more  bitter  than  this,  and  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing the  allusion  or  the  inference.  Returning 
to  the  great  cause  of  difference,  he  said,  were  he 
to  differ  from  his  right  honourable  friend  on  points 
of  history,  on  the  constitution  of  Athens  or  of 
Rome,  was  it  necessary  that  the  difference  should 
be  discussed  in  that  House  ?  Were  he  to  praise 
the  conduct  of  the  elder  Brutus,  and  to  say  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  was  a  noble  and 
patriotic  act,  would  it  thence  be  fair  to  argue  that 
he  meditated  the  establishment  of  a  consular  go- 
vernment in  this  country  ?  Were  he  to  repeat  the 
eulogium  of  Cicero  on  the  taking  off  of  Ctesar, 
would  it  thence  be  deducible  that  he  went  with 
a  knife  about  him  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
some  great  man  or  orator  ?  Let  those  who  said 
that  to  admire  was  to  imitate  show  that  there 
was  some  similarity  of  circumstances.  It  lay 
on  his  right  honourable  friend  to  show  that  this 
country  was  in  the  precise  situation  of  France 
at  the  time  when  the  revolution  began,  before  he 
had  a  right  to  meet  his  argument ;  and  then,  with 
all  the  obloquy  that  might  be  heaped  on  such  a 
declaration,  he  would  be  ready  to  say  that  the 
French  revolution  was  an  object  of  imitation  for 
this  country.  He  then  spoke  contemptuously  of 
Burke's  book  on  the  subject,  which,  though  so  re- 
cently published,  was  already  circulated  to  an 
unprecedented  extent,  and  producing  daily  more 
conversions  than  Burke  could  have  expected,  or 
than  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  revolution 
could  brook.  He  said,  as  plainly  as  words  could 
say  it,  that  Burke,  who  had  taken  infinite  pains  to 
inform  himself  of  every  particular,  had  written  in 
haste  and  in  ignorance  of  the  great  subject.  He 
had  hinted  something  of  the  same  sort  in  the  House 
before  now;  and  his  newspaper  champions,  his 
pamphleteers  and  essayists — with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, a  most  ignorant,  ill-informed,  incom- 
petent crew — ^had  been  repeating  this  piece  of 
criticism,  and  accusing  the  admira'bly  informed 
Burke  of  gross  ignorance.  The  words  Fox  now 
used  were :  "  He  had  been  warned  by  high  and 
most  respectable  authority,  that  minute  discussion 
of  great  events,  vnthout  information^  did  no  honour 
to  the  pen  that  wrote  or  the  tongue  that  spoke  the 
words."  And  this  was  followed  by  an  insolent 
sneer.  If,  he  said,  the  committee  should  decide 
that  his  right  honourable  friend  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  arguments  on  the  French 


constitution  he  would  quit  the  House ;  and^  if 
friend  would  send  him  word  when  the  real  clame 
of  the  Quebec  Bill  were  to  be  discussed,  he  ^woilc 
then  return  and  debate  them.    After  all  these  is- 
suits,  there  seemed  a  hollowuess  and  insinocntr 
when  he  returned,  perhaps  for  the  mere  sake  &' 
consistency,  to  the  tone  of  compliment  and  lasds- 
tion.    He  said,  when  the  proper  period  arrived  kg 
discussing  French  subjects,  feeble  as   his  pc^en 
were,  compared  with  those  of  his  right  honotinUe 
friend,  whom  he  must  call  his  master,  for  he  W 
taught  him  everything  he  knew  in  politics— as  k 
had  declared  on  a  former  occasion,  and  he  mem 
no  compliment  when  he  said  it — ^yet,  feeble  as  bii 
powers  comparatively  were,  he  should  be  ready !» 
maintain   the  principles  he  had   asserted,   era 
against  his  right  honourable  friend's  superior  elo- 
quence.   He  would  be  ready  to  maintain  that  tk 
Rights  of  Man,  which  his  right  honourable  frieaid 
had  ridiculed  as  chimerical  and  visionary,  were  k 
fact  the  basis  and  foundation  of  every  rational  con- 
stitution.    He  next  proceeded  to    compare  tk 
French  revolution  with  the  American,  and  to  cob- 
trast  Burke's  conduct  on  this  and  on  that  occasiaa 
Here,  perhaps,  the  party  that  had  most  reason  to 
complain  was  George  Washington,  for  being  put  en 
a  level  with  Lafayette,  and  men  like  bim.    Tql 
said,  during  the  American  war  he  and  his  friend 
had  rejoiced  together  at  the  successes  of  a  Wash- 
ington, and  sympathised  almost  in  tears  for  tbs 
fate  of  a  Montgomery.     From  his  right  hoixiunible 
friend  he  had  learned  that  the  revolt  of  a  whok 
people  must  have  been  provoked.     Such  had  si 
that  time  been  the  doctrme  of  his  friend,  who  had 
said  that  he  could  not  draw  a  bill  of  indictmeot 
against  a  whole  people.     But  now  he  was  sorry  to 
find  that  his  right  honourable  friend  had  leaned 
to  draw  such  a  bill  of  indictment,  and  to  crowd  ft 
with  all  the  technical  epithets  which  disgraced  oar 
statute-book;   such   as   false,  malicious,  wicked, 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  not  having  the  fear 
of  God  before  your  eyes,  and  so  forth.*    He  added 
that,  having  been  taught  by  his  right  honourable 
friend  that  no  revolt  of  a  nation  was  caused  without 
provocation,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  joy  ever 
since  the  constitution  of  France  became  founded 
on  the  Rights  of  Man,  on  which  the  British  con- 
stitution itself  was  founded ;  that  to  deny  this  wu 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  libel  the  British 
constitution;  that  no  book  his  right  honourable 
friend  could  write,  no  words  he  could  utter,  could 
ever  induce  him  to  change  or  abandon  his  opinion ; 

*  Fox,  according  to  the  sketch  of  his  speech  Kiven  in  the  AobuI 
Kegister  for  1791,  said,  that  it  mths  presumption  and  iatolenaee 
beyond  all  nreoedent,  civil  or  leliffions,  to  aoeiue  a  whole  nstin  of 
vice  and  folly  because  they  dared  to  think  for  themselTea.  la  Hk 
opinion  of  that  House  in  1780  the  influence  of  the  ctown  had  is- 
cressed,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  To  this  opjnioB 
his  rieht  honourable  triend  Imd  subscribed.  If  the  influence  of  the 
British  erown  was  thought  dangerous,  what,  in  the  eye*  of  refleeliar 
Frenchmen,  must  the  influence  of  the  crown  of  Rranoe  have  appeoi^ 
His  right  honourable  ttiend  had  professed  an  enthosiaatie  attacfanaa 
to  our  own  monarchical  constitution.  But  did  he  remember  that,  b 
the  vear  1783,  when  his  majesty,  in  a  speech  fh>m  the  thraoe.  lameated 
the  loss  which  America  had  sustained  in  being  depri\'edof  the  advai- 
tages  resulting  tVom  a  monarchiosl  government,  how  he  hadxidialfd 
the  speech,  and  compared  it  to  a  man's  opening  the  door,  and  sav- 
ing, f*  At  our  porting,  pray  let  me  reoommend  a  monorefaT  to  yon." 
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and  that  he  must  differ  upon  that  subject  with  his 
ri^ht  honourable  friend  toto  caslo.     He  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  had  said  more  than  he  had  in- 
tended, possibly  much  more  than  was  either  wise 
or  proper ;  but  if  his  sentiments  could  serve  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House,  which  had  encou- 
raged the  discussion,  apparently,  in  order  to  get  at 
them,  they  had  acted  unnecessarily,  for  they  might 
know  him  and  his  sentiments  on  every  subject, 
-without  forcing  on  anything  like  a  difference  be- 
tween him  and  his  right  honourable  friend ;  and 
that  now,  having  heard  them,  they  might  act  upon 
them  as  they  thought  proper.    Here  Burke  rose,  and 
commenced  his  reply  in  a  grave  and  governed  tone, 
observing  that,  although  he  himself  had  been  re- 
peatedly called  to  order  and  interrupted,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  heard  his  right  honourable  friend  with 
perfect   composure,  and  without  attempting  the 
least  interruption.     Yet  that  speech,  to  which  he 
was  to  reply,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  disor- 
derly ever  delivered  in  that  House.     His  public 
conduct,  words,  and  writings  had  not  only  been 
misrepresented  and  arraigned  in  the  severest  terms, 
but  confidential  conversations  had  been  unfairly 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his 
political  inconsistency.    Such  were  the  instances  of 
kindness  he  had  just  received  from  one  whom  he 
always  considered  as  his  warmest  friend,  but  who, 
after  an  intimacy  of  more  than  two  and  twenty  years, 
had  at  last  thought  proper  to  commence  a  personal 
attack  upon  him.     He  could  not  conceive  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  accused  of  having 
written  and  spoken  without  information,  and  with- 
out the  support  of  facts,  manifested  any  great  de- 
gree of  tenderness  towards  him.     On  the  subject, 
however,  of  the  French  revolution,  uninformed  as 
he  might  be  supposed  to  be,  he  had  not  the  least 
objection  to  meet  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  in  a  fair  and  temper- 
ate discussion.     But  this,  it  seemed,  was  not  the 
principal  ground  of  quarrel :  he  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  bring  forward  a  discussion  of  French 
principles,  in  order  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  certain  re- 
publican opinions,  which  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  said  to  have  advanced  in  a  former  debate. 
This  charge  he  denied  in  the  most  positive  terms. 
He  added  the  startling  fact  that  Fox  himself  was 
no  stranger  to  his  intention  of  introducing  the 
subject  of  the  French  revolution  in  this  night's 
debate.     He  said  he  had,  previously  to   the  last 
conversation   in  the  House  on  the  Quebec  Bill, 
opened  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  very 
fully  and  particularly  the  plan  of  thC/speech  in 
which  he  had  that  evening  been  interrupted ;  he 
had  explained  how  far  he  had  intended  to  go, 
what  limits  he  meant  to  impose  upon  hunself. 
This  he  had  done  at  his  own  house,  from  whence 
they  had  walked  down  together  to  that  House,  con- 
versing upon   the  subject  the  whole  way.    The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  then  indeed  dis- 
agreed widi  him  in  opinion,  but  had  entered  into 
no  quarrel  with  him;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
rather  treated  him  with  confidence,   mentioning 


some  private  circumstances  of  a  political  com- 

Slexion,  to  which,  notwithstanding  what  had  since 
appened,  he  felt  no  inclination  to  allude.*  After 
these  private  explanations  Burke  said  he  felt  it  to 
be  an  imperative  duty  to  speak  upon  French 
affairs,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  extolling 
upon  all  occasions  that  preposterous  edifice  the 
French  constitution.     The  right  honourable  gen- 

*  This  Tttit— the  lact  which  Fox  ever  paid  to  Barke— wu  on  the 
21st  of  April,  the  day  appointed  for  the  recommitment  of  the  Quebec 
Bill,  which  wu  afterwatda  postooned.  on  the  motion  of  Sheridan, 
until  after  the  Easter  Iiolidays.  In  a  note  to  the  account  of  the  Anal 
quarrel  in  the  House  given  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1791 — a  note 
which  aeema  written  by  a  hand  dilTeivnt  firom  tlie  hand  that  wrote 
the  text—it  is  said  that  it  was  in  this  visit  that  Fox  sirake  of  the 
probability  of  the  Whigs  coming  into  office,  and  that  Fox  had 
strong  reasons  for  holding  out  tnis  hope  to  Burke,  inasmuch  as 
he  belieTed  or  strongly  suspected  that  Burl(e  was  in  an  understanding 
with  Pitt.  It  should  thus  seem  as  if  a  delusive  ho)>e  were  vamped  up 
by  Fox  to  retain  Burke  through  the  immediate  prospect  of  place  and 
profit;  for.  as  to  the  existence  of  any  probability  of  Ueorge  III.  volun- 
tarily takhig  Fox  into  office,  we  cannot  believe  it,  nor  can  we  find  the 
least  proof  or  presumptive  evidence  of  it.  But  what  we  do  believe  is, 
that  no  temptation  of  the  kind  could  have  had  any  weight  with 
Burke,  although  at  the  time  that  great  man  was  labouring  under 
extreme  pdcuniary  difficulties.  Htti  conception  and  impression  of 
the  French  revolution  were  with  him  solemn  as  a  religion ;  it  waa 
his  inward  belief  that  any  approbation  or  apathy  on  the  part  of  public 
men  in  England  would  bring  the  plague  among  ourselves ;  and  ho 
had,  bt»ides.  so  thoroughly  committed  himself  to  his  conntry  and  to 
the  whole  world  by  Ins  book  in  the  monih  of  November,  that  lie 
could  not  avoid  speaking  on  the  great  su^ect  in  parliament,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  thought,  in  the  montli  of  May,  of  taking 
office  with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  those  men  who  were  professing 
such  an  idokitry  for  the  French  revolution ;  and.  even  were  there  no 
other  ailment,  can  anv  one  that  knows  anything  of  the  cliaracter 
and  feelings  of  George  ill.,  believe  for  a  moment  that  he  would  have 
admitted  ttiese  eulogists  of  what  filled  his  days  with  anxious  thouglita, 
and  his  nights  with  horrid  dreams,  into  his  cabinet  ut  this  most  criti- 
cal time,  with  Charles  Fux  as  their  real  head  7  It  was  surely  childish 
in  Fox  to  be  deluded  by  such  a  hope.  If  he  were  not  really  deluded 
himself,  and  only  attempted  to  delude  Burke,  his  conduct  was  surely 
of  the  basest  kind :  and.  even  admitting  that  his  own  delusion  was 
real  and  not  pretended— an  e«ffegiou«  tollj  in  one  of  his  age  and 
experience — it  was  not  very  honourable  in  him  to  fancy  that,  by  mak- 
ing Burke  share  in  it.  and  in  the  immediate  expectation  of  power, 
place,  and  emolument,  he  could  make  him  renounce  the  one  great 
political  faith  of  his  soul,  or.  at  the  least,  remain  silent  upon  it. 

"  The  king,**  savs  the  note  in  the  Annual  Register,  "  it  waa  said 
and  believed,  had  lately  and  at  diflerent  times,  used  tome  exprettifms 
very  favourable  to  Mr.  For.  Thi*  minister  (Pitt),  it  was  reported,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  in  his  situation,  had  given  out  the  watch- 
word, that  Mr.  Fox  was  by  principle  a  republican ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed  that.  i»  pursuance  ofthts  pinn,  he  instigated  Mr.  Burke  to  bring  for- 
utard,  on  the  present  oectuuM,  a  discussion  of  French  principles^  and  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Fux  in  the  House  of  CammtMS.  Mr.  Fox.  who  certainly 
appears  to  have  given  credit  to  thts  report,  on  the  day  first  appointed 
for  the  commitment  of  the  Quebec  Bill,  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Burke, 
accompanied  by  a  (Hend.  Mr.  Burke  treated  him  with  his  usual 
confidence.  Mr.  Fox,  on  his  part,  as  a  mark  of  his  usual  confidence 
in  Mr.  Burke,  mentioned  what  he  had  heard  of  the  design,  which 
indeed  had  the  appearance  of  a  |)/ut.  Just  mentioned.  Mr.  Burke  denied 
the  existence  of  any  such  plot ;  and  mentioned  the  real  circumstances 
on  which  he  supiiosed  the  report  of  tliis  plot  to  have  been  founded, 
but  avowodpiis  intention  of  entering  fully  into  a  dL»cuasion  of  French 
principles.    Mr.  Fox  reauested  that  this  discussion  might  be  post- 

S>ned  for  some  time,  and  nut  take  place  on  the  recommitment  of  the 
nebec  Bill.  [Tlie  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  postponed  for 
some  time  by  Sheridan's  motion.]  The  effect  of  Mr.  Burke's  re- 
fusal to  comply  jwith  this  request  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fox.  though 
naturally  generous  and  above  suspicion,  may  be  easily  conjee- 
tored."  The  rest  of  the  note  is  an  empty  bit  of  rhetoric  about 
principles  and  tergiversations,  meant  to  insinuate  that  Burke  was  ac- 
tuated partly  by  a  Jealousy  and  envy  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  partly  by  mo- 
tives of  self-interest  For  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
grosser  insult  tlian  Fox's  naming  this  pretended  plot  to  Burke.  Where 
was  the  necessity  of  any  pltA  ut  all,  in  any  quarter  wliatsoever  ?  What 
need  had  Pitt  to  sive  out  any  such  watehword.  when  Fox  and  his 
satellites  were  takmg  all  possible  means  to  proclaim  in  Parliament, 
and  everywhere  else,  their  entiiusiastic  admixation  of  the  ultra-rvpub- 
Ikain.  the  ultra-democratic,  principles  of  the  French  ?  And  who  had 
really  brought  on,  driven  on,  violently  forced  on  in  the  House  of 
Commons  those  disctissions  of  French  principles  ?  Had  not  tliat  splen- 
did mountebank.  Sheridan,  liad  not  Cliarles  Fox  himself  exhausted 
their  rhetoric  in  eulogising  the  French  revolution,  in  this  session,  be- 
fore Burke  said  one  word  about  it  ?  and  had  not  their  newspaper  men 
been  calling  Burke's  Reflections  the  work  of  a  turncoat  ana  nnu^ade 
ever  since  the  mouth  of  November  last  ?  And,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, Charles  Fox  was  to  tell  Edmund  Burke  that  he  believed  him 
to  bo  in  a  plot  with  the  minister  against  him,  and  that,  as  a  proof  of 
h»  not  being  in  such  plot,  he  mn»t  hold  his  tongue  1  Verily,  it  were 
better  for  the  memory  of  Charles  Fox  thb  note  had  never  been 
written,  or  this  line  of  argument  adopted. 
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tleman  had  himself  tenned  it  "the  most  stupen-* 
douB   and   glorious   edifice  of  liberty  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  human  integrity 
in  any  time  or  country.*'    There  was  a  secondary 
motive,  of  f^  more  personal  nature,  which  had,  in- 
deed, some  little  influence  over  him.     He  had 
been  accused  both  of  writing  and  speaking  of  the 
late  proceedings  in  France,  rashly,  unadvisedly, 
ignorantly,  wantonly.     He  was  certainly  anxious 
to  refute  t)iis  charge  j   but  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  produce  facts  in  corrobora- 
tion of  hi?  assertions,  Wended  ^vith  private  in- 
formation and  respectable  authorities,  he  had  been 
stopped  ia  that  House  in  the  most  unfair  and  dis- 
orderly manner.     If  they  had   permitted  him  to 
have  continued  his  speech,  he  would  have  shown 
that  the  issi^e  of  all  that  had  been  done  and  was 
doing  in   France   could  never  serve  the  cause  of 
liberty,   bi^t  would    inevitably  tend  to   promote 
tyranny,  oppression,  injustice,  and  anarchy.     But 
what  principally  weighed  with  him,  and  deter- 
mined him  in  his  present  conduct,  was  the  danger 
that  threatened  our  own  government  from  prac- 
tices already  notorious  to  all  the  world.     Were 
there  not  political  clubs  in  every  quarter,  meetiug 
and  voting  resolutions  of  an  alarming  tendency  ? 
Did  they  pot  correspond,  not  only  with  each  other 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  with  foreign 
countries?     Were  there  not  Socinian,  Unitarian, 
and  other  dissenting  preachers,  preaching  from 
their  pulpits  doctrines  which  were  dangerous,  and 
celebrating  at  their  anniversary  meetings  proceed- 
ings incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution  ?     Did  they  not  everywhere  circulate, 
at  a  great  expense,  the  roost  infamous  libels  on 
that  constitution  ?    He  apprehended  no  immediate 
danger ;  at  present  we  had  a  king  in  full  power, 
possessed  of  all  his  functions,  ministers  responsible 
tor  their  conduct,  a  country  blessed  with  an  oppo- 
sition of  great  strength,  a  common  people  that 
seemed  to  be  united  with  the  gentlemen ;  yet,  ne- 
vertheless, there  was  cause  for  circumspection,  for 
in  France  there  were  300,000  men  up  in  arms, 
who,  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  might  be  happy 
to  intermeddle:    and   besides,    some    season    of 
scarcity  and  tumult  might  arrive,  when  the  great- 
est danger  was  to  be  df  eaded  from  a  class  of  peo- 
ple w^ho  might  now  be  termed  low  intriguers  and 
contemptible  clubbists.     He  again  adverted  to  the 
unkindness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  an 
old  associate,  who  had  ripped  up  the  whole  course 
and  tenor  of  his  public  and  private  life.    The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  after  fatiguing  him 
with  skirmishes  of  order,  which  were  wonderfully 
managed  by  the  light  infantry  of  his  party,  then 
brought  doiK-n  upon  him  the  whole  strength  and 
heavy  artillery  of  his  own  judgment,  eloquence, 
and  abilities.     In  carrying  on  the  attack  against 
him,  the  right  honourable   gentleman  had  been 
supported  by  a  corps  of  well-disciplined  troops, 
expert  in  their  manoeuvres,  and  obedient  to  the 
word  of  their  commander !    Here  Mr.  Grey  called 
him  to  order,  saying  thai  it  ww  disorderly  to  men- 


tion gentlemen  in  that  way,  and  to  ascribe  im- 
proper motives  for  what  they  chose  to  do  in  tbe 
House.     It  has  been  believed  that  a  little  incidcLt 
which  had  occurred  a  few  minutes  before  led  to 
Burke's  remarks  on  the  docility  of  a  part  of  the 
Whig  camp,  and  thence  to  Mr.  Grey's  call  ta 
order.     Fox,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  declared 
he  would  leave  the  House  if  Burke  were  permittsd 
to    continue    his    discourse   on    French    afiair&. 
While  Burke  was  speaking.  Fox  quitted  his  mt 
and  went  towards  the  lobby.     He  was  only  going 
to  get  some  refreshment,  to  strengthen  hia  inwari 
man  :  but  his  party  thought  he  w^s  going  to  cany 
his  threat  into  execution  and  quit  the  House  alto- 
gether; and  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  hia   naoic 
immediate  friends    rose,   following   their    portly 
leader,  and  evanished  with  him.     After  Grey's  in- 
terruption, Burke,  much  agitated,   proceeded  to 
remark,  that  this  was  pot  the  first  time  there  had 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  betweeii  tox  and  him- 
self: that  he  had,  indeed,  frequently  difiered  mvk 
that  gentleman,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  pai^ 
liamentary  reform,  of  the  Dissenters'  Bill,  and  of 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act ;  but  that  no  one  difierenoe 
of  opinion  had  ever  before,  for  a  single  monoect, 
interrupted  their  friendship.     He  alluded  to  bis 
long  services  and  his  grey  hairs,  and  said,  it  cer- 
tainly was  indiscreet  at  his  time  of  life  to  proFoke 
enemies,  or  give  his  friends  occasion   to   deseit 
him ;  yet,  if  his  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  the 
British  constitution  placed  him  in  such  a  dilemma, 
he  would  risk  all,  aod,  as  public  duty  required, 
with  his  last  breath  exclaim,  ''  Fly  from  tub 
French  Constitution!"     Here  Fox,  who  had 
returned  from  the  coffee-room  to  hia  seat,  whis- 
pered that  there  was,  that  there  could  be,  no  loss 
of  friendship  between  them.    But  Burke  replied. 
Yes,  there  was !     He  knew  the  price  of  hia  con- 
duct ;  he  had  done  his  duty  at  the  price  of  his 
friend — their  friendship  was  at  an  end!     After- 
wards, addressing  himself  to  the  two  great  rivals. 
Fox  and  Pitt,  he  expressed  a  hope  that,  vhether 
they  hereafter  moved  in  the  political  hemisphere 
as  two   flaming  antagonist   meteors,  or    walked 
like  brethren  hand-in-hand,  they  would  preserrc 
and  cherish  the  British  constitution,  guard  against 
innovations,  and  save  it  from  the  danger  of  these 
new  theories.     In  an  ecstasy  of  devotion,  which, 
in  Burke,  was  no  rhetorical  display,  but  the  real 
passion  of  a  naturally  devout  mind,  he  apostro- 
phized the  great  God  of  all,  to  whom  alone  toast 
be  lefl  the  task  of  infinite  perfection,  while  to  us 
poor  mortals  there  is  no  rule  of  conduct  so  safe  as 
experience.    He  concluded  with  moving  an  amend- 
ment, that  all  the  words  of  Lord  SheiOBeki's  mo- 
tion, after  '*  dissertations  on  the  French  constitu- 
tion," should  be  omitted,  and  the  following  in- 
serted  in  their  place : — '*  tending  to  show  that 
examples  may  be  drawn  therefrom,  and  to  prove 
that  they  are  insufficient  for  any  good  purposes, 
and  that  they  lead  to  anarchy  and  confmion,  and 
are  consequently  unfit  to  be  introduced  into  schemes 
of  government,  are  improper  to  be  referred  to  on  a 
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motion  for  reading  the  Quebec  Bill,"  &c.  Fox 
rose  to  reply,  but  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  emotion  for  some  time  impeded  his  utter- 
ance. The  whole  House  was  affected,  and  there 
■was  a  dead  silence.  At  length  Fox  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  went  on.  He  said,  that,  how- 
ever events  might  have  changed  the  mind  of  his 
right  honourable  friend,  for  so  he  must  call  him, 
notwithstanding  what  had  passed,  he  could  never 
forget  that,  when  little  more  than  a  boy,  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  instruction  and  fa- 
vours from  his  friend ;  that  their  friendship  had 
grown  with  their  years ;  that  it  had  continued  for 
upwards  of  five  and  twenty  years,  for  the  last 
twenty  of  which  they  had  acted  together,  and  lived 
upon  terms  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that,  notwithstanding  what  had 
happened  that  day,  his  right  honourable  friend 
would  think  on  past  times ;  and,  however  any  im- 
prudent words  or  intemperance  of  his  might  have 
offended  him,  would  believe  *  that  it  had  not  been 
intentionally  his  fault.  It  was  quite  true  they  had 
differed  before  now  on  many  subjects,  and  yet  it 
did  not  interrupt  their  friendship.  Let  his  right 
honourable  friend  speak  fairly,  and  say  whether  they 
could  not  difier  also  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
revolution  without  any  interruption  of  friendship. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  well  knew,  before 
now,  that  on  this  subject  his  sentimeuts  differed 
widely  from  his  own ;  well  knew  also,  that  as  soon 
as  his  book  on  the  subject  was  published,  he  con- 
demned that  book  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
and  every  one  of  the  doctrines  it  contained.  Fox 
then  proceeded  to  adopt  a  more  recriminating 
style.  He  said  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  his 
right  honourable  friend's  conduct  looked  as  if  it 
sprung  from  an  intention  to  injure  him,  by  im- 
puting to  him  republican  principles,  whereas  his 
principles  were  very  far  from  republican.  Nothing, 
he  said,  but  the  ignominious  terms  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  that  day  heaped  on  him 
....  Here  Burke  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  House,  that  he  did  not  recollect  having  used 
any  such  terms.  With  a  happy  promptitude,  Fox 
rejoined,  "  My  right  honourable  friend  does  not 
recollect  the  epithets:  they  arc  out  of  his  mind; 
then  are  they  completely  and  for  ever  out  of  mine ! 
I  cannot  cherish  a  recollection  so  painful ;  and, 
from  this  moment,  they  are  obliterated  and  for- 
gotten." But,  immediately  after  this,  he  com- 
plained of  Burke's  calling  the  friends  who  sat  near 
him  a  corps  of  well  disciplined  troops,  obedient  to 
the  word  of  command,  as  if  by  that  he  meant  that 
some  irtproper  influence  had  been  exercised  over 
their  minds.  He  disclaimed  the  idea;  and  his 
right  honourable  friend,  who  had  so  long  acted 
with  him  and  them,  best  knew  whether  any  such 
influence  had  ever  been  exercised  over  his  own 
mind.  It  was  most  painful  that  such  a  character 
of  a  party,  linked  together  by  the  most  honourable 


•  This,  or 
Fox.    Tlie  common  leporte  of 
which  seems  to  convey  do  meaoiog.^ 


such  exprewiinit  miut  have  been  that  uied  by 
'  the  speech  h&vo  « it  would_thow/' 


principles,  should  come  from  one  of  their  own  corps. 
He  declared  upon  his  honour  that  not  one  of  the 
honourable  gentlemen  near  him  who  had  risen 
that  day  to  call  his  right  honourable  friend  to 
order  had  been  desired  by  him  to  do  so ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  wherever  he  thought  he  was  likely 
to  have  his  application  complied  with,  he  had 
entreated  his  friends  not  to  interrupt  him.  Yet, 
surely.  Fox's  threat  of  quitting  the  House  was  but 
a  sequel  to  little  Michael  Angelo's  threat  to  call 
Burke  to  order  whenevet  he  dared  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  the  Whig 
press  had  continued  to  recommend  this  excellent 
method  of  muzzling  the  greatest  man  in  the  House 
or  in  the  country.  Continuing  his  speech,  Fot 
admitted  that  no  friendship  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  public  duty ;  that,  if  his  right  honourable 
friend  thought  to  do  a  service  to  the  country  by 
blasting  the  French  revolution,  he  must  do  so, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  allow  others,  who 
thought  in  a  different  manner,  to  act  differently. 
He  again  recalled  to  recollection  the  conduct  of 
Burke  during  the  American  war,  and  during  other 
stages  of  his  long  political  career ;  and  he  again, 
as  if  determined  to  pay  back  with  interest  the 
praises  with  which  his  name  had  been  honoured 
in  the  National  Assembly,  eulogised  the  revolution 
and  the  groundwork  of  the  French  constitution  as 
being  admirably  adapted  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  The  French,  he  said,  were  a  great  nation ; 
and  was  it  not  matter  for  rejoicing  that  they  should 
have  cast  off  the  tyranny  of  tibe  most  horrible 
despotism  ?  Surely  we  could  not  wish  liberty  to  be 
engrossed  solely  by  ourselves?  He  lamented  the 
difference  that  had  happened,  but  hoped  his  right 
honourable  friend  would  soon  forget  what  was 
past.  What  had  been  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced his  right  honourable  friend  and  himself  to 
enter  into  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  present 
administration?  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  power  and  emolument  by  means  of  a 
faction,  but  to  form  a  party  for  supporting  tlie  true 
principles  of  the  British  constitution  and  watching 
the  prerogative.  After  dwelling  for  some  time  on 
this  topic.  Fox  said,  '^  Let  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  maintain  his  opinions,  but  let  him  not 
blame  me  for  having  mine."  He  then  spoke  of 
the  hard  manner  in  which  his  friend  had  used 
him  tliis  evening,  and  of  the  great  pain  it  had 
given  him.  He  concluded  with  saying  that  he 
should  keep  out  of  his  right  honourable  friend's 
way  till  time  and  reflection  had  fitted  his  right 
honourable  friend  to  think  differently  upon  the 
subject;  that  then,  if  their  cxMnmon  friends  did 
not  contrive  to  re-unite  them,  he  should  think 
those  friends  did  not  act  as  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  at  their  hands ;  that,  if  his  right  honourable 
friend  wished  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  the 
French  revolution  on  some  future  day,  he  would 
endeavour  to  discuss  it  with  him  as  temperately  as 
was  possible ;  that  for  the  present  he  had  said  all 
that  he  thought  necessary,  and  that,  let  his  right 
honourable  friend  aay  what  he  would  more  upon 
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that  subject,  he  would  row  make  him  no  further 
reply.  Burke  rose  again,  and  began  with  re- 
marking that  the  friendship  and  tenderness  which 
had  been  displayed  in  the  beginning  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  Fox's  speech  was  quite  obliterated 
by  what  had  occurred  in  the  middle  part  of  it. 
He  regretted  in  an  earnest  and  fervent  manner  the 
proceedings  of  that  evening,  which  he  feared  might 
long  be  remembered  by  their  enemies,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  both.  He  conceived  that,  under  the 
mask  of  kindness,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  made  a  new  attack,  and  in  the  most  hostile 
manner,  upon  his  character  and  conduct.  Could 
the  most  inveterate  enemy  have  acted  more  un- 
kindly towards  him  ?  The  events  of  this  night's 
debate,  in  which  he  had  been  interrupted  without 
being  suffered  to  explain,  in  which  he  had  been 
accused  without  being  heard  in  his  defence,  made 
him  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  was  friendship 
or  what  was  party.  His  arguments  hod  been  mis- 
represented. The  tendency  of  all  that  had  been 
said  was  to  represent  him  as  a  wild,  inconsistent 
man,  only  for  attaching  bad  epithets  to  a  badsubj- 
ject.  For  his  inconsistency : — because  he  thought 
in  1 780  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that 
the  influence  of  the  British  crown  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  a  limited  standard,  was  that  a  reason 
for  saying  that  the  French  were  right  in  reducing 
the  influence  of  their  crown  to  nothing  at  all?  He 
had  been  favourable  to  the  Americans,  because  he 
had  supposed  all  along  that  they  were  fighting,  not 
to  acquire  absolute  speculative  liberty,  but  to  keep 
what  they  had  under  the  English  constitution. 
Gentlemen  had  insinuated  the  inconsistency  of  his 
book  with  his  former  writings  and  speeches,  but 
he  challenged  them  to  prove  it  by  specific  instances; 
and  he  asserted  that  there  was  not  one  step  of  his 
present  conduct,  nor  one  syllable  in  that  book, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  those  men  with  whom 
our  own  glorious  revolution  originated,  and  to  whose 
principles,  as  a  Whig,  he  preserved  an  inviolable 
attachment.  He  was  an  old  man,  and,  seeing 
what  was  now  attempted  to  be  introduced  in- 
stead of  the  ancient  temple  of  our  constitution, 
he  could  weep  over  the  foundation  of  the  new. 
He  insisted  still  more  particularly  that  endea- 
vours were  actually  making  to  supplant  our  old 
constitution  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  French 
doctrines.  He  could  not  believe  that  Mr.  Fox,  as 
yet,  entertained  that  wish,  or  that  he  had  delivered 
his  opinions  with  any  reference  to  this  country ; 
but  the  effect  of  those  opinions  might  be  difierent 
on  those  who  heard  them,  and  might  be  made  still 
more  serious  on  other  people  through  misappre- 
hension or  misrepresentation.  He  said  he  had 
heard  Mr.  Fox  himself  own  Louis  XVI.  to  be  the 
best-intentioned  sovereign  in  Europe.  In  truth, 
his  goodnature  and  love  of  his  people  had  ruined 
him.  He  had  conceded  everything,  till  he  was 
now  in  a  gaol.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  somewhat  qualified  a  part  of  his  praise,  but 
any  tardy  and  qualified  censure  would  have  very 
little  operation^  after  his  praises  of  the  revolution 


had    been  trumpeted,  with   the   loudest    bisst^ 
through  the  nation.     But  even  the   old   pland^ 
had  been  repeated,  and  the  new  French  systfa 
termed  a  most  stupendous  and  glorious  fabric    He 
had  really  hoped  that  the  right  honourable  genile- 
man  had  had  a  better  taste  in  architecture,  than  ts 
bestow  such  epithets  upon  a  building  composed  cf 
untempered  mortar :  for  himself,  he  considered  it 
as  a  work  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  wherein  ewery- 
thing  was  inverted.     He  grieved  for  the  occur- 
rences in  the  House  of  this  evening ;  yet,  if  tbe 
good  were  for  the  many,  he  would  willingly  take 
the  evil  to  himself.      He  would  yet  sincerely  iiope 
that  no  member  of  that  House  would  ever  but? 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  that  precious  jevd 
of  his  soul,  for  a  wild  and  visionary  system,  whidL 
could  only  lead  to  confusion  and  disorder.     Fkt 
now  rose,  and,  in  his  ordinary  business-like  tons, 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  singular 
situation  in  which  it  stood  with  respect  to  t^ 
question   before  it.      Having   declared   his   ovi 
opinion  to  be  that  Burke  had,  in  no  instance,  bees 
at  all  out  of  order,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  the  motion  that  had  been  made  br 
Lord  Sheffield;  and  the  motion  was  'withdraim 
accordingly.      The  minister  then  added  that,  at 
present,  he  thought  the  constitution  could  be  in  no 
immediate  danger;    but  that  if  hereafter   theie 
should  appear  more   serious  grounds  of  appre- 
hension, and  those  grounds  should   be    distinctly 
stated  by  Burke,  he  would  be  eager  to  give  him 
his  warmest  -support     In  the  mean  time  he  said 
he  thought  him  entitled  to  the  gratitude   of  his 
country  for  having  on  that  day,  in  so  able  and  elo- 
quent a  manner,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  degree 
of  danger  which  he  believed  to  exist   already.* 
Pitt  quitted  the  House  that  night  with  the  comfon- 
able  conviction  that  the  Whig  party  had  received  a 
blow  from  which  it  would  not  speedily  recover ;  and 
Burke,  having  found  himself  alone,  opposed  to  a 
host  of  enemies,  considered  himself  absolved  from 
every  obligation  of  party.t     On  the  1 1th  of  May,     ] 
the  House  being  again  in  committee  on  the  Quebec 
Bill,  destined  to  be  so  frequently  interrupted.  Fox 
took  occasion,  once  more,  to  modify  and  soften 
what  he  had  said  against  aristocracies,  declaring 
that  it  would  be  wise,  and,  what  was  more,  indis- 
pensably necessary,  that  an  aristocracy  should  be  a 
branch  in  this  new  Canadian  constitution.^     He 
stated  his  conviction  that,  for  a  good  constitution, 
there  must  be  the  three  elements  contained  in  the 
British ;  and  that,  in  short,  an  aristocracy  was  un- 
doubtedly equally  important  with  either  the  popu- 
lar branch  or  the  monarchic.     But  at  Ae  same 
time  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  introduction  of 
nobility  into  the  province  of  Canada — that  is  to 
say,  an  hereditary  nobility,  a  titled  nobility.    He 
concluded  by  declaring  that  he  was  so  far  a  repub- 

•  Ann.  Regist. 

t  Prefiice  by  Burke's  ezecutOTs  to  Two  Leiten  on  Uio  CoDdaefc  of 
our  Domestic  l^artics,  with  regard  to  French  Politics. 

X  Pitt  said,  Barca&tically,  he  wns  glad  to  heur  tlib  cz|ilanat3on»  for 
he  and  every  one  elso  had  given  a  very  different  interpretation  to  bv 
meaning  when  he  was  speaking  about  aristocracies  on  the  night  of 
the  6th. 
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lican  as  to  approve  of  all  governments  in  \vhicli  the 
res    pubHca  was  the  universal  principle,  and  in 
>vhich,  as  with  us,  the  people  had   considerable 
iveight;  and  that  he  conceived  that  true  aristo- 
cracy gave  a  country  that  sort  of  energy,  that  sort 
of  spirit,  and  that  sort  of  enteqjrise  which  always 
made  a  country  great  and  happy.     This  was  poor 
commonplace  at  the  best,  and  looked  very  like  a 
mere  theatrical  clap-trap.     Burke,  in  rising  to 
speak,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  House  to  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood.     He  found,  he  said, 
that  sentence  of  banishment  from  his  party  had 
been   pronounced  against  him.     The  House,  he 
hoped,  would  not  consider  him  as  a  bad  man,  al- 
though he  had  been  banished  by  one  party,  and 
was  too  old  to  seek  another.     Being  thus,  without 
any  just  cause,  separated  from  his  former  political 
friends,  he  confessed  that  he  severely  felt  his  loss ; 
but  what  he  felt  like  a  man  he  would  bear  like 
a  man.     He  trusted,  at  least,  that  he  should  meet 
a  fair  and  open  hostility  for  the  very  short  period 
that  he  should  continue  a  member  of  that  House. 
He  affirmed  that  it  was  incorrect  to  say  he  had 
abused  governments  merely  for  being  republican ; 
that  he  had  never  abused  any  republic,  as  such, 
ancient  or   modem.      But  he  did  not  consider 
France  as  a  republic.    No !    It  was  an  anomaly  in 
government.     He  knew  not  by  what  name  to  call 
it,  nor  in  what  language  to  describe  it : — 

A  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  BulwtaDcc  mieht  be  called  that  shadowr  seemed, 
For  each  seemed  either :  black  it  btood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  teemed  its  head 
The  likeneu  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

It  was,  he  added,  a  shapeless  monster,  born  of  hell 
and  chaos !  He  once  more  asserted  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  imputations 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  his  conduct.  Fox  had 
just  asserted  property  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of 
aristocracy.  This  he  absolutely  denied.  He  also 
complained  that  Fox  and  others,  in  the  act  of  pre- 
tending a  regard  to  aristocracy,  were  labouring  to 
make  this  new  Canada  constitution  a  democratic 
one.  He  then  spoke  of  his  recent  book  and  of  other 
personal  matters.  He  declared  that  he  could  not 
be  of  a  party  with  the  men  who  continued  to  re- 
probate the  principles  of  his  book.  He  complained, 
at  his  time  of  life,  of  being  obliged  to  stand  upon 
his  defence  by  that  right  honourable  gentleman, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  abilities,  who,  when  a  young 
man,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  had  been  brought 
to  him,  and  evinced  the  most  promising  talents, 
which  he  had  used  his  best  endeavours  to  culti- 
vate ;  and  this  man,  who  had  arrived  at  the  ma- 
turity of  being  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful 
debater  that  ever  existed^  had  described  him  as 
having  now  deserted  and  abandoned  every  one  of 
his  principles !  But  he  felt  he  had  been  doing  his 
duty ;  he  hoped  he  had  in  some  measure  averted 
what  might  have  effected  the  downfall  of  our  con- 
stitution; and,  supported  by  such  reflections,  he 
was  not  without  consolation,  although  excluded 
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from  his  party.  A  gloomy  solitude  might  reign 
around  him,  but  all  was  unclouded  sunshine 
within.  Fox  replied  that,  with  regard  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
that  he  was  separated  from  his  party,  if  he 
was  so  separated  it  must  be  his  own  choice; 
that,  if  he  should  repent  of  that  separation,  he 
might  be  assured  his  friends  would  ever  be  ready 
to  receive  him,  to  respect  him,  and  to  love  him  as 
heretofore.  Some  other  parts  of  the  reply  really 
seemed  meant  to  irritate  and  offend  still  further, 
tie  said  he  did  not  like  bestowing  fulsome  and 
unnecessary  praises  on  the  English  constitution  on 
all  occasions ;  such  praises  reminded  him  of  Lear's 
daughters,  the  most  loving  of  whom  made  the 
least  professions  of  affection,  while  Goneril  and 
Regan  spoke  in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant 
panegyric !  He  mentioned  inflammatory  publica- 
tions which  Burke  had  complained  of  as  being  so 
industriously  circulated  by  political  clubs  and  so- 
cieties. He  hinted  that  it  was  misusing  the  func- 
tions and  privileges  of  that  House  for  any  member 
to  come  down,  and,  by  holding  long  discourses 
personal  to  himself  or  relating  to  imaginary  plots, 
prevent  a  committee  from  doing  its  duty,  and 
examining  the  clauses  of  a  bill  of  great  importance. 
Burke  retorted.  He  thought  that  eulogies  on  the 
old  English  constitution  were  at  least  as  useful  as 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  almost  daily 
professions  of  admiration  of  the  revolution  in 
France.  He  referred  to  the  books  and  pamphlets 
that  were  in  circulation,  and  aOirmed  there  was 
serious  cause  for  alarm  when  associations  pub- 
licly avowed  doctrines  tending  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  all  who  read  them  from  the  constitution 
of  their  coimtry,  especially  at  a  time  when  that 
constitution  was  systematically  run  down  abroad, 
and  declaimed  against  as  the  worst  in  cidstence. 
He  reminded  the  committee  from  how  trivial  a 
commencement  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  made 
London  bow  its  head  so  low.  He  had  been  told 
that,  if  he  would  repent,  his  party  would  receive 
him  back  again.  But  he  could  not  repent.  He 
had  gone  through  his  youth  and  manhood  without 
encountering  any  party  disgrace ;  and,  though  he 
had  now  in  his  old  age  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
meet  it,  he  did  not  solicit  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  friendship,  nor  the  friendship  of  any 
man,  either  on  one  side  of  the  House  or  the  other. 
Here  the  dispute  ended,  and  here  ended  for  ever 
the  connexion  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  On  the  very  next  morning, 
the  12th  of  May,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  great 
organ  of  the  party,  put  forth  proclamation  in  its 
largest  type  that  the  Whigs  had  done  with  Ed- 
mund Burke.  The  "  definitive  sentence,"  as 
Burke  himself  called  it,  ran  in  these  words: — 
"  The  great  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of  Eng- 
land, true  to  their  principles,  have  decided  on  the 
dispute  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke;  and 
the  former  is  declared  to  have  maintained  the  pure 
doctrines,  by  which  they  are  bound  together,  and 
upon  which  they  have  invariably  acted.    The  con- 
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sequence  is  that  Mr.  Burke  retires  from  Parlia- 
ment." It  "was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  man 
like  Burke,  who  knew  full  well  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Whig  party  either  entertained  the 
same  sentiments  and  fears  as  himself,  or  would 
soon  entertain  them,  as  things  drew  nearer  to  their 
climax  in  France,  should  sit  down  silently  under 
this  ban  and  excommunication.  He  instantly  took 
up  his  quick  and  eloquent  pen,  and  wrote  his 
"  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs."  In 
this  spirited  vindication,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  person,  he  triumphantly  re- 
buts the  charge  of  inconsistency,  proves  that  in 
his  writings  or  speeches,  his  parliamentary  conduct 
or  his  private  actions,  he  was  never  more  or  less 
of  a  democrat,  or  more  or  less  an  advocate  for 
aristocracy,  than  he  now  was ;  shows  the  harsh 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  Foxite  Whigs, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  forced  into 
the  contention  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  She- 
ridan and  by. Fox  himself.  In  other  respects  the 
appeal  was  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  in  France;  and  the  exposures 
and  denunciations  it  contained  transported  the 
republicans  of  the  day  with  a  greater  fury  than 
even  the  Reflections  had  done.  As  the  English 
language  broke  down  under  some  of  them,  they 
borrowed  French  words  and  phrases ;  they  picked 
and  stole  from  the  vocabulary  of  Jacobinism,  which 
was  rapidly  making  a  tongue  or  a  shiboleth  of  its 
own,  terms  and  sentences  to  express  their  indig- 
nation. As  matter  of  course,  they  falsified  the 
whole  history  of  the  man,  making  of  a  most  vir- 
tuous, honourable,  and  generous  life  a  congeries 
of  baseness  and  iniquity.  This,  indeed,  only  pro- 
ceeded from  the  rabid,  low-bred  sucklings  of 
Jacobinized  republicanism;  but  it  appears  that 
few  or  no  efforts  were  made  by  a  better-conditioned 
class  to  check  this  virulence,  and  this  class,  when 
occasion  seemed  to  suit,  did  not  disdain  to  asso- 
ciate and  fraternise  with  their  foul  inferiors.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  many  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  party  with  whom  Burke  had 
begun  his  political  career  gave  him  explicit  testi- 
monies of  their  concurrence  and  applause,  as  most 
of  them  had  done  before  at  the  publication  of  the 
Reflections,  a  book  which  the  printers  could  scarcely 
print  fast  enough  for  the  demand.  "  He  knew, 
indeed,  that  many  of  those  whom  he  had  left  enter- 
tained in  their  hearts  the  same  sentiments  with 
himself,  but  till  they  should  have  publicly  and 
explicitly  avowed  themselves,  so  that  he  could 
consistently  and  honourably  act  with  them,  he 
regarded  himself  in  the  House  as  a  mere  indi- 
vidual member  of  Parliament,  conscientiously  pur- 
suing what  the  discipline  of  his  early  studies,  the 
observation  of  his  more  mature  years,  and  his 
recent  examination  of  the  event  so  long  anticipated 
by  him,  had  firmly  persuaded  him«  to  be  right. 
He  did  not  seek  to  engage  himself  with  any  other 
party.  It  was  not  till  some  mo7iihs  after  that  lie 
first  saw  Mr,  Pitt  in  private  society^  since  the 
latter  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 


tration.**  *    The  rupture  betw'een  Burke  and  F« 
was  the  great  event  of  the  session.     The  QneUc 
Bill,  which  had  been  so  vehemently  disputed,  tad 
so  long  delayed  in  its  progress,  was  finally  cvriai 
through  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18 th  d 
May,  but  considerably  amended  and  altered,   h 
the  Lords   it  encountered  a  spirited  oppodooL 
The  Lords  Rawdon,  Stormont,  and  Loughboroo|^ 
were  its  chief  opponents,  and  the  principal  paiiii 
they  condemned  in  the  bill  were — I.  Thediri- 
ing  Canada  into  two  separate  parts  or  proriEoei; 
2.  The  making  the  members  of   the  Legislauic 
Council  or  Upper  Chamber  hereditary  hke  oe 
House  of  Peers ;  and,  3.  The  leaving  tht  judpi 
in  what  was  considered  a  dependent  sitoaiiui 
The  first  of  these  points  had  been  strongly  oppoitd 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  opposition  bddio; 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  country  as  au, 
as  had  been  done  by  the  famous  Canada  Bill  d 
1774,  which  had  given  occasion  to  so  man?  me- 
morable debates.f    Lord  Grenville,  who  supponed 
the  whole  Bill,  defended  the  division  with  mmt 
arguments.   It  had  been  urged  that  in  conaequeax 
of  the  division  Lower  Canada,  lying  near  the  w- 
bord  and  commanding  the  passage  of  the  rinr 
Saint  Lawrence,  might  oppress  the  trade  of  Upp;: 
Canada  by  imposing  exorbitant  transit  duties  cs 
the  commodities  passing  through   its  territoTA 
&c. ;  but  Grenville  answered  that  Great  Britain, 
in  giving   this  new  constitution  to   Canada,  dii 
not  part  with  the  superintending  power,  which  fk 
in  fact  exercised  in  the  very  act  of  modelling  m 
constitution,  and  would  certainly,  in  case  of  tk 
lower  province  passing  any  law  oppressive  to  tbe 
upper,  control  that  oppression,  and  remorc  tht 
grievance  by  right  of  her  sovereign  superintendiDg 
power.     He  considered   that  the  hereditary  w- 
bility  or  members  of  tlie  Legislative  Council  wouk 
be  a  proper  balance  to  the    lower  or  popuk 
chamber ;  and  with  respect  to  the  judges,  thoogli 
he  feared  that  the  law  of  Canada  was  not  yet  sui- 
ciently  certain  or  sufficiently  cultivated  to  «hw' 
of  a  perfect  independency,  he  hoped  the  time  i» 
not  distant  when  this  desirable  object  might  be 
attained ;  when  a  general  system  of  known  law, 
and  an  establishment  of  salaries  sufficient  to  en- 
courage respectable  men  to  accept  of  the  offices « 
judges  there,  would  render  their  appointment  f« 
"life  expedient     The  bill  was  at  last  passed,  m 
obtained  the  royal  assent  at  the  end  of  the  seasion. 
It  considerably  altered,  improved,  and  liheraliia 
the  government  of  Canada,  or  the  Canailtf.   |J 
each  province  the  executive  power  was  continuw 
in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown;  «d4 '^ 
stead  of  a  Legislative  Council  chosen  by  the  kiog» 
there  were  two  Legislative  Chambers,  the  Councj 
or  Upper  Chamber  (composed  of  gentlemen  of 
name  or  rank,  who  were  to  hold  their  seats  for  hie, 
his  majesty  having  the  power  to  annex  to  hei^ 
ditary  titles  the  right  of  a  seat  in  this  Counal)i 
and  a  Lower  Chamber  or  House  of  AsseinWJ' 

•  Preface,  by  hia  executor*,  to  Two  L^'ttere,  &c. 
t  See  vol.  i.  pp.  164,  &c.,  and  Carondish't  Debttos- 
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composed  of  persons  freely  elected  every  four  years 
by  the  landed  proprietors.    The  Council  of  Upper 
Canada  was  to  consist  of  not  fewer  than  seven, 
and  in  Lower  Canada  of  not  fewer  than  fifteen. 
The  Assembly  or  Lower  House  in  the  first  of 
these  provinces  was  to  consist  of  not  fewer  than 
sixteen  members,  and  in  the  lower  province  of 
about  twice  that  number ;  but  these  numbers  were 
gradually  increased  in  both  provinces  as  population 
increased.     The  two  legislative  bodies,  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly,  were  to  be  called  together  at 
least  once  in  every  twelve  months.     The  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  were  fixed  sufficiently  low.   There 
was  no  reasonable   ground  of  complaint  in  this 
respect;  but  in  touching  the  delicate  question  of 
church  property  and  of  provision  for  the  clergy, 
the  British  parliament  of  1791  prepared  the  great 
quarrel  which  has  troubled  us  and  those  provinces 
ever  since  the  year  1820.     The  present  bill  con- 
firmed the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1774,  by  which 
the  dues  of  tithes  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
any  parish  were   reserved  for  the  support  of  a 
Protestant  clergy.    This  was  too  reasonable   to 
justify  or  excuse  any  murmuring ;  but  the  present 
bill,  moreover,  added  that,  besides  such  fund  pro- 
vided out  of  Protestant  purses,  an  allotment  of 
lands  should  be  directed  to  be  made  out  of  the 
crown  lands  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
a  Protestant  clergy ;  and  that  in  all  future  grants 
of  land  a  seventh  part  should  be  appropriated  to 
that  purpose.     As  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation were  still  French  Catholics,  the  descendants 
of  the  original   settlers — as   they  had   remained 
strangers  to  the  new  doctrines  which  had  obtained 
80  complete  a  dominion  in  the  mother  country — 
SB,  in  short,  they  were  very  zealous  and  somewhat 
intolerant   Catholics,  they  felt  the  more  acutely 
what  seemed    disproportionate  and  excessive   in 
these  allotments  to  the  Anglican  church.     These 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  clergy,  together  with 
other  ecclesiastical  matters,  were  declared  by  the 
bill  to  be  alterable  or  repealable  by  the  Assembly ; 
but  the  acts  altering  or  repealing  them  were  di- 
rected to  be  laid  before  the  British  Parliament 
previous  to  their  receiving  the  royal  assent,  and 
such  assent  was  not  to  be   given  if  Parliament 
should  address   his  majesty  to  withhold  it;  fan 
arrangement  which,   of  course,   left  the   faculty 
of  alteration  or  repeal  entirely  with  the  Protest- 
ant parliament  of  Great  Britain.     With  regard 
to  grants  of  land,  the  present  bill   settled   that 
all   future  grants   in   Upper  Canada  should   be 
in   free  and   common  soccage,   as  in   England, 
and  that  it  should  be  the  same  with  lands  in 
Lower  Canada  whenever  the  grantor  should  de- 
sire it;    and    further,    that    in  Upper    Canada 
the  owners  of  lands  formerly  granted  on  pro- 
vincial tenures  might,  on  surrender  into  his  ma- 
jesty's hands,  obtain  fresh  grants  to  be  holden  by 
such  soccage  tenure.     With  respect  to  the  power 
of  taxing  the  colonies,  although  that  power  was  to 
rest  with  the  provincial  councils  and  assemblies, 
it  was  specially  declared  that  nothing  in  this  act 


should  prevent  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
from  establishing  prohibitions  or  Imposing  duties, 
or  regulating  commerce  and  navigation,  only  with 
the  proviso  that  the  produce  of  such  duties  should 
be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  provinces  themselves 
as  their  own  legislature  should  direct.  Next  to  the 
objection  about  religion  and  allotments,  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  that  the  French  Canadians  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  educated  and  prepared  for  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  government. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  labouring  in  his  vocation  with 
a  degree  of  zeal  and  industry  seldom  equalled, 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  on 
the  iSth  of  April,  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  debate  he 
reviewed  the  voluminous,  and  in  many  respects 
conflicting  evidence  which  had  been  received  by 
his  laborious  committee ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  trade  as  impolitic  as  it  waa  cruel.  He 
strongly  pressed  upon  the  House  the  mistake  of 
that  policy  which  proposed  leaving  the  work  of 
abolition  to  the  colonial  legislatures  in  the  islands, 
showing  that  it  was  the  loss  of  their  present  power 
of  introducing  fresh  slaves  which  could  alone 
make  the  improved  treatment  of  their  present 
stocks  clearly  profitable  to  owners  and  to  agents. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  flagrant  cruelty  of  the  means 
by  which  s-laves  were  obtained  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  specifying  many  particular  facta,  and  ex- 
posing the  mean  and  inhuman  devices  of  the 
Europeans  concerned  in  the  bloody  traffic.  He 
mentioned  the  notorious  fact  that  different  tribes 
of  Africans  were  urged  to  make  war  on  each  other 
for  the  sake  of  making  prisoners  to  sell  to  the 
slave-dealers.  He  contended  that  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  the  trade  would  not  operate  injuriously 
to  our  West  India  islands :  for  the  number  of  the 
negroes  there  had  not,  on  the  whole,  decreased, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  that  black  population 
would  be  secured  as  soon  as  ever  the  planters  should 
be  induced  to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  the  morals 
and  to  the  bodily  health  and  comfort  of  their 
slaves ;  and  this  inducement  would  be  forced  upon 
them  by  their  own  interests  when  they  should  find 
that  they  could  no  longer  import  fresh  slaves.  He 
contended  that  the  Guinea  trade  was  a  grave,  and 
not  the  nursery,  of  British  seamen.  It  appeared 
from  the  Liverpool  and  other  muster-rolls  that  in 
350  slave-ships,  having  on  board  12,263  persons, 
there  had  been  lost  2645  in  twelve  months.  If 
the  advocates  of  the  slave  trade  could  prove,  what 
certainly  had  not  been  proved  yet,  that  their  trade 
was  of  great  importance  to  this  country,  still  he 
should  exclaim,  "  There  is  a  smell  of  blood,  which 
all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  cannot  remove.'*  He 
ended  a  long  speech  with  an  animated  appeal  to 
the  religious*  sympathies  of  the  House.  "  On 
every  view,"  said  he,  "  it  becomes  Great  Britain 
to  be  foremost  in  this  work.  One  half  of  this 
guilty  commerce  has  been  conducted  by  her  sub- 
jects ;  and,  as  we  have  been  great  in  crime,  let  us 
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be  early  in  repentance.  There  "will  be  a  day  of 
retribution  wherein  we  shall  have  to  give  account 
of  all  the  talents,  faculties,  and  opportunities 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  us.  Let  it  not  then 
appear  that  our  superior  power  has  been  employed 
to  oppress  our  fellow-creatures,  and  our  superior 
light  to  darken  the  creation  of  our  God."*  The 
debate  lasted  two  days.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
great  abolitionist  was  earnestly  supported  by  Fox ; 
and  his  friend  Pitt,  in  expatiating  upon  the  need- 
less injustice  of  the  traffic,  is  said  to  have 
equalled  any  of  his  best  speeches.  The  oppo- 
sition was  headed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who, 
though  described  by  Wilberforce's  friends  as  a 
Foxite,  would  not  support  Fox  in  this  business ; 
and  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  most  adventurous  and  irregular  sol- 
dier in  the  American  war.  These  two  mem- 
bers imputed  misrepresentations  and  unsupported 
facts  to  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  the  slave 
trade,  and  to  the  speech  which  the  champion  of 
abolition  had  delivered.  Certainly  neither  Whigs 
nor  Tories  had  made  this  a  party-question ;  and 
there  was,  at  this  time  at  least,  as  much  lukewarm- 
ness  or  aversion  to  the  abolition  on  the  one  side  as 
on  the  other.  Out  of  doors  it  was  the  same  thing. 
Even  that  thorough  Whig  and  Foxite,  Dr.  Parr, 
declared  that  these  Utopian  schemes  of  liberty  in 
the  slave  trade  gave  alarm  to  serious  men. 
Scarcely  a  single  person  could  be  found  at  all  in- 
clined to  go  the  length  of  immediate  abolition; 
and  Wilberforce's  friends  had  conjured  him  to  re- 
consider his  plan,  telling  him  that  immediate  abo- 
lition would  not  go  down  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  gradual  abolition  would  be  stifled  in  the  Lords, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  expect  to  make  any  effec- 
tual progress  this  year.t  In  truth,  the  terrible 
insurrection  in  St.  Domingo,  of  which  the  first 
seeds  were  attributed  to  Brissot  and  some  other 
Frenchmen,  chiefly  deputies  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, who  had  got  up  a  society  called  Les  AmU 
des  Noirs^  and  the  very  universal  dread  of  all 
French  examples,  principles,  or  proceedings  what- 
soever, acted  most  unfavourably  against  the  humane 
enthusiasm  of  Wilberforce;  who,  at  this  time, 
or  a  little  later,  opened  an  epistolary  correspond- 
ence with  Brissot,  a  thorough-paced  republican,  a 
constant  maligner  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
a  man  of  very  questionable  sincerity  or  disinterest- 
edness. There  was  nothing  like  a  full  House 
during  the  discussion ;  and  at  the  division,  on  the 
second  night,  Wilberforce's  motion  was  negatived 
by  163  against  88.  This  put  an  end  to  all  attempts 
to  carry  the  question  farther  this  year.  Wilber- 
force,  in  other  directions,  did  not  relax  his  efforts, 
and,  backed  by  Granville  Sharp  and  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  (who  annually  collected  and  spent 
thousands  of  pounds),  he  appealed  to  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  the  nation  at  lafge.  Clarkson 
and  Dr.  Dickson  were  dispatched  on  provincial 
tours  to  call  meetings  of  the  friends  of  the  society, 

*  Life  of  Wilfaorforce.  by  his  Soni. 

t  Letters  trom  Loxd  Muncaster  and  Gnnville  Sharp*  m  eod» 


and  to  disseminate  widely  an  abstract  of  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee, as  also  Wilberforce's  speech,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  last  debate ;  and  by  these  and  similar 
means  the  public  mind  was  slowly  and  gradually 
prepared  for  the  subject,  and  warmed  into  sympa- 
thy with  the  abolitionists.  In  this  session  of  par- 
liament, however,  a  bill  was  carried  establishing  a 
company  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with  Africa,  and 
permitting  and  recognising  a  settlement  at  Siem 
Leone.  This  bill  was  brought  in  by  Wilber- 
force's friend,  the  excellent  Henry  ThomtoD. 
The  Sierra  Leone  Company  was  a  trading  com- 
pany, formed  by  the  advocates  of  abolition,  widi 
no  promise  or  expectation  of  mercantile  advantages 
to  themselves,  but  with  a  view  to  create  a  law^ 
a  humane,  and  eventually  a  profitable  trade  on  the 
African  coast ;  to  commence  the  civilisation  and 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  so  give  a  practical  refutation  to  all  those  aigu- 
ments  for  the  slave  trade  which  were  drawn  from 
the  alleged  intellectual  peculiarities  and  inferiority 
of  the  negro  race.  Wilberforce  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  company.  A  Mr.  Devaynes,  who 
had  resided  for  some  time  on  the  Sierra  Leone 
peninsula,  was  examined  concerning  the  fniilfal- 
ness  of  the  soil  and  its  capabilities  of  prodacing 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  &c.  He  deposed  that  these 
things  grew  almost  spontaneously;  but  he  said 
nothing  about  the  deadly  unhealthiness  of  the  ch- 
mate,  and  the  deep-sunk  rivers  and  innumerable 
creeks,  the  swamps,  bogs,  and  marshes,  which  must 
ever  render  the  place  destructive  to  European  life. 
This  was,  as  Wilberforce  called  it,  a  very  noble 
design ;  but,  in  beginning  it,  it  would  have  been 
proper,  and,  we  believe,  not  very  difficult,  to  have 
selected  a  more  healthy  spot.* 

The  history  of  some  movements  which  were 
made  in  the  course  of  this  session  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  will  be  related  in  the  next 
chapter. 

The  state  of  the  law  of  libel  had  long  been  mat- 
ter of  complaint.  As  early  as  the  2l8t  of  February 
Fox  gave  notice  of  two  questions  which  he  intended 
to  bring  forward  in  the  course  of  the  session.  One 
of  them,  he  said,  would  be  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bencn  in  giving 
judgment  and  sentence  upon  libels ;  and  the  other 
would  relate  to  informations  in  the  nature  of  Quo 
warranto.  He  believed  that  the  proper  mode  would 

*  Tho  aettlement  wns  besun  some  time  before  the  bill  was  obteined 
from  parliament.  "  Tlic  British  colony  of  Sierra  I.eone  was  Mta- 
blished  in  1767  by  some  nhilonthroputi,  who  intended  to  ehow  tliat 
colonial  productioas  could  be  obtained  without  the  labour  of  slaTes. 
lu  that  year  470  negroe*.  then  living  in  a  state  of  destitution  in  Lun- 
don.  were  removed  to  it;  and  in  1790  their  number  was  increased  by 
1198  individuals  of  the  same  race,  who  had  been  settled  in  Noi^ 
Scotia,  but  could  not  bear  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Ten  yean  later 
550  Maroons  were  transported  tram  Jamaica  to  Sierra  Leune;  and  ia 
1819.  when  a  black  regiment  in  the  West  Indies  was  dislionded.  ISti 
black  soldiers  and  their  fiimilies  were  settled  there  likewise.  In  lUO 
the  population  amounted  to  12.000  individuals.  Since  the  abolitian 
of  tnc  slave  trade  (1807)  the  slaves  captured  bv  the  British  cruisers 
have  been  seiUed  in  the  colony,  and  the  population  has  thns  been  so 
much  increased  that,  in  1839.  including  a  few  European  merchants, 
it  amounted  lo  about  42,000  souls."— Pamy  Cydopadia,  Ait.  Siem 
Leme, 
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be,  in  the  one  case,  to  move  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  consideration  of  their  grand  committee  for 
courts  of  justice,  and  to  move  the  other  in  the 
House.  It  was  however  the  20th  of  May  before 
Fox  could  bring  forward  his  promised  motion  for 
a  grand  committee  on  courts  of  justice  to  inquire 
into  some  late  decisions  of  the  courts  in  cases  of 
libel.  He  said  he  was  not  going  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  innovation  (every  such  attempt  now 
created  a  panic  in  the  majority),  but  was  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  of  its  most  consti- 
tutional and  important  duties,  or  a  strict  attention 
to  every  branch  of  the  executive  government.  No- 
thing, in  his  estimation,  was  so  important  as  the 
proper  execution  of  justice,  or  more  valuable  than 
the  proper  liberty  of  the  press.  He  was  not  going 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  with  any  generid 
declamation  on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Whoever 
saw  what  the  world  was  now,  and  compared  it 
with  what  it  had  formerly  been,  must  be  sensible 
that  it  had  greatly  improved  in  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  this  improvement  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  was  not  a 
defender  of  its  licentiousness,  but  of  its  liberty,  in 
the  sense  and  to  the  extent  in  which  it  could  be 
defended.  In  his  opinion,  if  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  this  country  could  be  in  any  way  endangered,  it 
must  be  by  a  series  of  judgments  and  a  series  of 
punishments  decreed  by  the  law  courts  on  free 
writings.  It  had  nothing  to  fear  from  parliament 
or  from  any  laws  they  might  make.  If  gentlemen 
were  to  argue  that  from  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  at  present  so  much  licence  there  was  liberty 
enough,  they  would  argue  very  unwisely  and  very 
inconclusively.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
when  the  Nootka  Sound  armament  was  raised,  a 
good  deal  of  public  discussion  had  taken  place 
with  regard,  first  of  all,  to  the  propriety  of  that  ar- 
mament, and  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  parliament  in  granting  the  supplies.  He  thought 
it  very  natural  that  such  a  subject  should  be 
freely  discussed  in  a  free  country.  Yet  a  news- 
paper (The  Morning  Herald),  for  publishing  some 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  king's  ministers  on 
that  occasion,  had,  to  the  astonishment  of  most 
people,  been  prosecuted.  The  printer  had  pleaded 
guilty,  or  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default,  and 
judgment  had  been  given  against  him — a  judgment 
which  appeared  to  those  who  compared  it  with  the 
paper,  and,  he  confessed,  appeared  so  to  himself, 
to  be  inordinately  severe.  If  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  state  of  manners  and  of  things,  the 
printer  might  have  been  sentenced  to  some  short 
imprisonment,  or  to  pay  some  small  fine ;  but  that 
he  should  have  been  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  was 
surely  a  severe  and  inordinate  judgment  compared 
with  the  degree  of  his  guilt.  Fox  did  not  think 
that  ministers  themselves  could  have  thought  it 
consistent  to  have  prosecuted  the  printer  at  all.  He 
complained  of  the  way  in  which  inuendoes  had 
been  filled  up  and  explained  in  their  own  way  by 
the  court,  maintaining  that  the  filling  up  of  inuen- 


does in  alleged  libels  was  the  province  of  the  jury, 
and  not  of  the  court,  and  that  after  they  were  filled 
up  the  tendency  and  consequences  were  inferences 
at  law.  This  he  understood  to  be  the  real  state  of 
the  law  as  it  stood,  although,  with  respect  to  the 
inferences,  he  by  no  means  agreed  that  the  law 
was  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  was  perfectly  sure 
that  this  mode  of  proceeding  was,  in  the  present 
case,  in  the  highest  degree  improper  and  unfair. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
had  acted  from  any  motives  of  direct  corruption, 
or  from  party  purposes.  If  he  had  supposed  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  he  should  have  looked  whether 
there  were  any  proofs,  and  would  not  have  shrunk 
from  the  inquiry ;  but  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  contrary,  and  that  what  had  been  done  by 
the  court  was  from  error  and  from  the  difficulty  of 
their  situation  as  the  law  now  stood  on  the  subject 
of  libels.  He  declared  that  he  had  looked  deeply 
into  the  subject  of  the  law  of  libel,  and  he  paid  a 
tribute  of  enthusiastic  admiration  to  a  speech  which 
his  rising  friend  Erskine  had  recently  delivered 
in  court  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph;  "  a 
speech  so  eloquent,  so  luminous,  and  so  convincing, 
that  it  wanted  but,  in  opposition  to  it,  not  a  man,  but 
a  giant — not  a  pigmy  or  a  dwarf,  but  something 
like  an  adversary  capable  of  coping  with  it."  This 
speech  of  Erskine,  and  the  argument  it  contained 
on  the  right  of  juries,  formed,  in  fact,  the  ground- 
work and  the  materials  of  the  bill  which  Fox  was 
now  presenting,  that  bill  being  merely  declaratory 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Erskine.  Fox  al- 
luded to  the  case  of  the  famous  John  Lilburne, 
who,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and 
under  the  Commonwealth,  was  indicted  for  a  trea- 
sonable paper.  Liberty  John,  who  was  destined 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  any  existing  form  of  go- 
vernment, had  declared  that  the  jury  were  all  and 
everything;  that  the  judges  were  mere  ciphers, 
their  duty  being  solely  to  register  the  verdicts  of  the 
jury.  Fox  thought  that  John,  though  coarse  and 
homely  in  his  expressions,  was  quite  right  in  his 
principles;  and  he  considered  the  reply  of  the 
judge  as  a  specimen  of  the  temper  of  the  times  ; 
for  Judge  Jermyn,  who  presided  on  that  occasion, 
said  it  was  a  damnable  and  blasphemous  heresy  to 
call  the  judges  ciphers !  Lilburne  was,  however, 
acquitted  in  spite  of  the  anger  of  the  judge,  and  in 
spite  of  the  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Fox 
then  went  through  the  law  and  practice  respecting 
libels  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and 
part  of  that  of  King  William.  He  conjectured 
that  from  the  Reformation  till  some  time  after  the 
Revolution,  the  jury  had  only  to  consider  whether 
such  a  thing  was  published  widi  or  without  a  li- 
cence ;  if  it  was  published  without  a  licence,  it 
would  constitute  a  crime,  and  the  court  afterwards 
considered  the  malignity  of  the  offence.  He  hoped 
it  would  not  be  regarded  as  cavilling  on  the  sub- 
ject to  declare,  ex  vi  terminorum,  that  it  appeared 
a  solecism  to  say  that,  to  a  general  issue  joined,  a 
special  verdict  should  be  given:  it  was  obvious 
that  the  jury  must  give  a  general  verdict  according 
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to  the  general  issue.  He  conceived  that  there  was 
a  power  vested  in  the  jury  to  judge  of  law  and  fact 
as  often  as  they  were  united ;  and  that,  if  the  jury 
were  not  to  he  understood  to  have  a  right  to  exer- 
cise that  power,  the  constitution  would  never  have 
intrusted  them  with  it.  He  could  not  view  the  se- 
paration of  the  law  from  the  fact  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  confusion  of  ideas.  In  murder,  in  felony, 
in  high  treason,  in  every  other  criminal  indictment, 
It  was  the  province  of  the  jury  to  judge  both  of  law 
and  fact,  the  judge  contenting  himself  with  ad- 
vising the  jury.  Libels  were  the  only  exception, 
the  smgle  anomaly,  and  a  great  anomaly  indeed ! 
Acknowledging  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to 
the  character  of  that  great  lawyer  and  judge,  Lord 
Mansfield,  Fox  complained  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  his  lordship  in  trying  cases  of  libel,  and 
concluded  a  very  long  speech  by  moving  that  the 
grand  committee  for  courts  of  justice  should  sit  on 
Tuesday  next.  He  was  seconded  by  Erskine,  who 
spoke  with  great  eloquence  and  ability.  The  attor- 
ney-general (Sir  Archibald  Macdonald)  coincided 
in  opinion  with  Fox  on  the  main  points  of  his  ar- 
gument ;  but  justified  the  judges  as  being  in  some 
degree  bound  to  follow  the  uninterrupted  course  of 
precedents,  and  to  be  determined  by  what  had 
been  the  uniform  practice  of  their  predecessors. 
Pitt  supported  the  same  line  of  argument,  declaring 
that,  although  he  was  diffident  iu  setting  up  his 
own  opinion  against  the  established  practice  of  the 
judges,  he  must  confess  that  his  opinion  went  di- 
rectly against  that  practice ;  for  he  saw  no  reason 
why,  on  the  trial  of  any  crime,  the  whole  consi- 
deration of  the  case  might  not  be  lefl  to  the  un- 
fettered judgment  of  twelve  men  sworn  to  give 
their  verdict  honestly  and  conscientiously.  He  ob- 
jected, however,  to  going  into  committee,  and  recom- 
mended the  plan  of  settling  the  whole  business  by 
two  short  bills.  Fox  said  he  could  not  have  the 
least  hesitation  in  complying  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  in  so 
candid  a  manner  stated  his  own  opinion,  which 
seemed  also  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  House. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  a  report  which  he  had 
heard  was  true,  and  that  the  printer  now  under  sen- 
tence had  been  pardoned  that  part  of  his  sentence 
which  related  to  the  punishment  of  the  pillory.  But 
the  silence  of  the  ministerial  benches  made  him 
doubt;  and  he  declared  that  he  must  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  a  motion  for  an  address 
to  his  majesty  for  his  pardon.  He  saw  not  how 
he  could  do  this  without  going  into  the  committee 
for  courts  of  justice.  Such  an  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty would,  indeed,  be  an  indirect  censure  on  the 
court  that  had  passed  so  severe  and  so  inade- 
quate a  sentence :  but  he  thought  he  could  pro- 
ceed in  ho  other  way,  as  the  printer's  libel  and  the 
record  were  neither  of  them  before  the  House; 
and  till  the  House  could  get  at  the  record,  he 
could  not  proceed.     If  he  should  be  told  that  the 

Srinter  had  been   pardoned,  or  would    be  par- 
oned,  the  pillory,  he  would  say  no  more,  but  con- 
sent to  withdraw  his  motion  for  a  committee,  and 


barely  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  two  bills 
which  had  been  suggested.  Pitt  said  that  he  had 
not  the  least  recollection  of  the  punishment  of  the 
pillory  having  been  remitted,  or  of  any  application 
having  been  made  for  that  remission.  But  since 
he  had  been  in  his  majesty's  council  he  had,  in 
more  instances  than  one,  dissuaded  the  govern- 
ment from  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  pillory, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  could  not  be  too  sparingly 
employed  ;  and,  from  what  he  saw  in  the  present 
case,  he  had  no  reason  to  imagine,  if  application 
were  made,  that  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  getting  that  part  of  the  sentence  remitted.  Fox 
then  withdrew  his  original  motion,  and  moved, 
1.  For  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  doubts 
respecting  the  rights  and  functions  of  juries  in 
criminal  cases ;  and  2.  For  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  explain  and  amend  the  act  of  the  9th  of  Queen 
Anne,  entitled  *'  An  Act  for  rendering  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  writs  of  mandamus  and  informa- 
tions in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  more  speedy 
and  effectual,  and  for  the  more  easy  trying  and 
determining  the  rights  of  officers  and  franchises  in 
corporations  and  boroughs."  Leave  was  granted 
in  both  cases  without  opposition.  The  first  bill, 
relating  to  the  trial  of  libel  cases,  was  brought  in 
on  the  2.5th  of  May,  and  was  passed  on  the  2Dd  of 
June  with  very  little  opposition.  But  a  cross- 
wind  Hwaited  it  in  the  Lords,  where  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  ever  since  the  king's  malady  and  the 
regency  intrigues,  had  made  no  secret  of  his  ill- 
Yfili  to  the  prime  minister,  cavilling  at  his  mea- 
sures and  doing  his  best  to  thwart  whatever  he 
recommended.  It  was  to  meet  this  hostility  that 
Pitt  had  deprived  himself  of  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  his  cousin  William  Grenville,  and  had 
procured  him  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  But 
Grenville,  though  a  good  battery,  could  not  silence 
the  obstinate  and  formidable  chancellor,  who  now 
opposed  the  further  progress  of  the  bill  jn  that 
session,  and  carried  a  majority  with  him.  The 
motion  for  the  second  reading  was  thus  negatived 
on  the  8th  of  June. 

On  the  8th  of  April  a  finance  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  the  amount  of 
the  public  income  and  expenditure,  during  the 
last  five  years,  or  sincQ  1786,  when  a  select  com- 
mittee had  reported  on  the  subject.  The  pre- 
sent committee  gave  in  the  annual  income  at 
16,030,285/.,  and  the  expenditure,  including  the 
1,000,000/.  for  liquidating  the  national  debt,  at 
15,969,178/.,  which  left  an  excess  of  the  income 
over  the  expenditure  of  61,107/.  On  the  18th  of 
May  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  finances,  referred  to  this 
report.  Sheridan  triumphantly  remarked  that  the 
report  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  estimate  of  future 
expenses  which  had  been  made  by  the  committee 
of  1786.  Pitt  replied,  that  the  increase  of  the 
expenditure  had  arisen  chiefly  from  inddendal 
charges  and  circumstances,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible the  committee  of  1786  should  have  foreseen. 
Nevertheless,  Sheridan,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  moved 
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no  fewer  than  forty  resolutions,  calculated  to  dis- 
credit the  management  of  the  finances,  and  to 
show  how  much  better  care  he  (Sheridan)  could 
have  taken  of  the  public  money.  Of  this  tedious 
series  the  greater  number  were  rejected  altogether, 
and  others  were  amended  according  to  data  laid 
down  by  the  minister  and  his  friends,  and  more 
particularly  by  Mr.  George  Rose,  now  one  of 
Pitt's  closest  friends.  Not  satisBed  with  rejecting 
or  amending  all  Sheridan's  handy-work,  the  mi- 
nisterialists brought  forward  sixteen  resolutions  of 
their  own,  which  all  went  to  prove  that  the  finances 
had  never  been  so  well  managed  before,  and  that 
there  was  every  prospect  of  keeping  the  expendi- 
ture far  within  the  limits  of  the  income,  and  of 
reducing  the  national  debt  at  .the  same  time.  A 
wild  dream  this,  indeed,  to  be  entertained  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  French  revolutionary  war !  In 
the  House  of  Lords  a  committee  for  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  the  finances  had  been  moved  for  by 
Lord  Rawdon,  on  the  30th  of  March  :  it  had  been 
opposed  by  Lord  Grenville  as  altogether  unneces- 
sary, since  a  committee  was  to  be  appointed  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  motion  had  been 
negatived  by  55  against  23.  On  the  24th  of  May 
Dundas  laid  a  very  flattering  account  of  the  state  of 
the  finances  in  India  before  the  Commons,  making 
it  appear  that  the  revenues  there,  amounting  in  all 
to  seven  millions  sterling,  after  defraying  all  ex- 
penses, left  a  clear  surplus  of  near  a  million  and  a 
half  per  annum.  That  greatest  of  nabobs,  Paul 
Benfield,  whom  Burke  had  immortalised  with  an 
evil  fame  in  his  great  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  and  who  had  once  more  returned 
from  India,  alleged  that  there  were  many  errors 
in  Dundas's  flattering  statement,  and  said  he 
could  easily  point  them  out,  but  for  the  late  period 
of  the  session.  On  the  10th  of  June  parliament 
was  prorogued  by  the  king  in  person.  His  ma- 
jesty's speech  contained  nothing  noticeable  except 
the  avowal  that  he  was  not  as  yet  enabled  to  in- 
form them  of  the  result  of  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  which  we  have 
kept  apait,  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  other 
parliamentary  business,  still  went  on.  The  languor 
which  seemed  to  attend  it  had  been  relieved  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  by  some  very  animated  de- 
bates which  involved  exceedingly  interesting  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  law.  A  question  arose 
whether  an  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  remain  in  statu  quo^  notwithstand- 
ing the  intervention  of  a  dissolution.  Upon  the 
solution  of  this  question  it  depended  whether  the 
proceedings  against  Hastings  could  be  taken  up  by 
thp  present  parliament  where  they  were  left  by 
the  last,  or  whether  they  must  recommence  de 
novo.  The  idea  of  travelling  over  ground  which 
had  already  occupied  the  parliamentary  portions 
of  four  years  was  distressing  and  alarming ;  and 
't  seems  to  have  been  generally  understood  that  if 
he  da  capo  principle  were  affirmed,  the  trial  would 


be  thrown  up,  or  would  stop  where  it  was.    The 
mostleanied  or  leading  lawyers  of  the  day  differed 
in  opinion,  as  became  their  calling,  and  their  party 
rivalries  and  differences.     Many,  we  believe  the 
majority,  of  the  managers  would  have  been  glad  to 
be  quit  of  a  business  which  had  long  ceased  to 
excite  or  interest  the  nation,  and  which  was  now 
buried  and  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  crowded  events 
of  the  French   revolution,  which   excited  every- 
body:  but  Burke,  who  believed  that  he  had  a 
great  and  sacred  mission  to  perform,  resolved  to 
persevere'  in  spite  of  all  discouragements ;  and,  in 
order  to  bring  the  point  in  dispute  to  a  regular 
decision,  he  moved,  as  early  as  the  11  th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  "  That  it 
appears,  that  an  impeachment  by  *his  House,  &c., 
against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  late  governor-ge- 
neral of  Bengal,  for  sundry  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, is  now  depending."     This,  he  said, 
would  be  but  a  plain  assertion  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  predecessors,  through  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  five  hundred  years.     In  all  the  con- 
vulsions of  our  government,  in  all  the  struggles, 
contests,  and  incidental  or  progressive  changes  of 
the  functions  and  powers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, this  alone,  he  said,  had  remained  immutable, 
that  an  impeachment  was  never  to  be  defeated  by 
collusion  with  a  minister,  or  by  the  power  of  the 
crown.     He  argued  that  an  impeachment  abated 
by  a  dissolution  of  parliament  was  not  to  be  found, 
in  any  plain  or  express  terms,  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  in  the  minutes  of  the  conferences 
between  the  two  Houses ;  that  it  was  as  little  to  be 
found  in  any  book  of  authority,  or  in  any  good  re- 
port of  law  cases;  and  he  maintained  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  naturally  the  watcher,  the 
inquisitor,  the  purifier  of  every  judicial  and  exe- 
cutive function;  and  that,  were  this  privilege] to 
be  abandoned  or  baulked,  we  should  lose  our  best 
security  for  the  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  our  most  powerful  check  on  the  abuses  of 
political  power.   The  debate  which  followed  lasted 
three  days  or  nights.     Erskine,  tfee  close  friend  of 
Fox,  and  one  of  the  champions  of  the  Whig  or 
opposition  party,  immediately  followed  Burke,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove,  in  a  very  elaborate  speech, 
that  Burke  was  wrong  in  his  law,  and  that  a  disso- 
lution did  abate  all  proceedings  of  a  depending 
impeachment.     Pitt,  on  the  contrary,   supported 
Burke  and  his  resolution,  declaring  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  the  precedents  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  favour  of  impeachments  abating  upon  a 
dissolution  were  so  few  in  number,  and  of  such 
questionable  authority,'   as  clearly  to  show  the 
weakness  of  that  argument.     In  the  course  of  a 
very  able  and  argumentative  speech,  Pitt  insisted 
that  impeachments  ought  to  continue,  and  did  ac- 
tually continue  in  statu  quo  from  parliament  to 
parliament;  and  that  the  non-abatement  of  im- 
peachments by  a  dissolution  was  a  doctrine  recog- 
nised and  well  established  by  many  precedents  in 
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our  early  history.  Cases  perfectly  in  point  might 
be  adduced  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  but  he 
would  only  insist  upon  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffollc,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  which  indis- 
putably proved  that  impeachments  continued  from 
one  parliament  to  another.  But  he  would  not 
confine  himself  to  the  more  doubtful  decisions  of 
antiquity,  as  more  modern  times  afforded  instances 
of  precedents  clearer  and  more  applicable  to  his 
purpose.  By  the  resolution  of  the  Lords  in  the 
year  1673,  writs  of  error  and  petitions  of  appeal 
were  made  to  continue  from  parliament  to  parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  had  been  contended,  since  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  impeachments  in  this  resolu- 
tion, that  it  was  understood  by  their  lordships  that 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  operated  an  abate- 
ment of  such  proceedings.  He,  however,  felt  that 
the  very  opposite  conclusion  was  deducible  from 
the  report  of  their  lordships'  committee,  which 
expressly  stated  that  writs  of  error,  petitions  of 
appeal,  and  any  other  business  wherein  their 
lordships  act  as  a  court  of  judicature ^  and  not 
in  their  legislative  capacity^  ought  not  to  be 
narrowed  in  their  discussion,  but  extended  from 
parliament  to  parliament,  being  taken  up  again 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  left  at  the 
moment  of  a  dissolution.  Now,  nobody  could 
deny  that  in  hearing  cases  of  impeachment  their 
lordships  acted  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In  the 
year  1618,  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  of  Charles  II.,  the  committee  of  pri- 
vileges were  expressly  called  upon  to  *'  consider 
whether  petitions  of  appeal,  which  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, be  still  in  force  to  be  proceeded  on  :  as  also 
to  consider  of  the  state  of  the  impeachment  brought 
up  in  the  last  parliament ;"  and  in  their  report  the 
committee  stated,  *'  That  all  cases  of  appeal  and 
writs  of  error  continue,  and  are  to  be  proceeded 
upon  in  statu  quOy  as  thev  stood  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  last  parliament,  without  beginning  de  novo  ; 
and  that  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament  doth 
not  alter  the  state  of  the  impeachment  brought  up 
by  the  Commons  in  that  parHament."  [The  im- 
mediate effects  of  this  resolution  were  the  iniquit- 
ous trial,  conviction,  and  execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford ;  but  this  iniquity  of  the  times  does  not 
affect  the  constitutional  question  at  issue.]  This 
decision  had  been  reversed  under  another  sove- 
reign in  1685 ;  and  this  reversal  had  been  cited 
as  a  precedent  in  favour  of  the  abatement  of  im- 
peachments by  a  dissolution.  But  Pitt  would  not 
allow  much  weight  to  such  a  precedent,  which  took 
place  when  James  II.,  a  popish  and  bigoted  prince, 
had  just  ascended  the  throne;  when  the  parlia- 
ment was  obsequiously  devoted  to  the  will  of  the 
monarch;  when  a  sacrifice  of  principle  was  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  practical  abuse ;  when  cer- 
tain popish  lords,  the  favourites  of  the  king,  were 
in  prison,  and  about  to  be  tried  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment. And  how,  he  would  ask,  did  the  House  of 
Lords  act  at  such  a  moment  ?  They  rescinded  the 
resolution  of  1678,  as  fat  as  impeachments  were 


concerned,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  screenii^  the 
popish  lords  from  the  impending  danger  of  trial, 
without  any  examination  into  precedents,  or  even 
suffering  the  resolution  itself  to  be  read  ;  and  this 
new  resolution  of  1685  was  held  in  so  little  repute, 
that  it  was  never  quoted  or  acted  upon  after  its 
immediate  purpose  was  answered.     He  admitted 
that  Lord  Strafford  had  been  unjustly  condemned ; 
but  was  that  a  legitimate  and  conclusive  argument 
against  the  principle  of  continuing  impeachments 
from  parliament  to  parliament  ?     Because  the  fate 
of  one  person,  from  the  continuance  of  impeach- 
ments, had  been  hard  and  oppressive,  must  it  fol- 
low that  the  exercise  of  such  a  privilege  would,  in 
every  instance,  be  attended  with  the  same   evil 
consequences  ?  If  the  abuse  of  an  institution  proved 
its  inutility,  the  objection  might  apply;    other- 
wise the    honourable    and    learned    gentleman's 
pathetic  expostulations  would  deserve  no  attention, 
for,  in  deciding  upon  the  weight  of  a  dry  prece- 
dent, our  passions  ought  not  to  interfere  with  our 
judicial  deliberations  ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
trial  might  be   undertaken  upon  legal  grounds, 
although  the  witnesses  examined  in  the  prosecution 
of  it  were  guilty  of  perjury.     [Erskine  had  been 
very  pathetic  and  eloquent  upon  the  fate  of  Lord 
Strafford.]     He  must  therefore  hold  that  the  credit 
of  the  resolution  of  1678  was  unimpeached,  and 
that  it  was  a  precedent  which  neither  eloquence 
nor  sophistry  could  invalidate.     Pitt  further  urged 
that  the  detention  in  prison  of  the  Lords  Salisbury 
and  Peterborough,  in  1690,   after  a  dissolution, 
and  even  several  months  after  the  meeting  of  the      i 
new  parliament,  proved  that  the  resolution  of  1 685 
was  not  considered  as  a  permanent  rule  of  law, 
but  as  an  expedient  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose. 
In  the  end  the  impeachment  of  those  two  noble 
lords  was  abated,  not  by  virtue  of  any  usage  of 
parliament,  but  by  the  operation  of  an  act  of  ge- 
neral pardon  from  the  sovereign.      After  referring 
to  the  cases  of  Sir  Adam  Blair  and  three  other 
persons  in  the  same  year,  1690,  as  justifying  the 
inference  that  impeachments  did  not  abate  by  a 
dissolution,  Pitt  came  to  the  famous  case  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Danby,  who  was  not  discharged 
till  three  dissolutions  had  taken  place ;  whereas,  if 
a  dissolution  operated    an    abatement,   he    must 
have  been  released  upon  the  first  dissolution.    But 
after  that  first  dissolution,  when  Danby  applied  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  be  admitted  to  bail, 
the  judges  refiised  the   application,   recc^rnising 
the  doctrine  that  the  impeachment  did  not   fall 
to  the  ground  in   consequence  of  a  dissolution. 
After  the  second  dissolution  the  judges  again  re- 
fused bail ;  but,  after  a  third  dissolution,  and  after 
his  lordship  had  suffered  ^vt   years'   imprison- 
ment, James  II.  being  king,   and  the  notorious 
Jefifiries    chief  justice,  Danby  was    admitted   to 
bail ;  which  very  act  acknowledged  the  legality 
of  his  long  detention  in  prison,  and  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  impeachment  from  parliament  to 
parliament,  and  Danby,  after  a^,  was  finally  dis- 
charged because  the  Commons  declined  to  prose- 
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cute,  and  without  a  ivord  being  said  of  any  of  the 
intermediate  dissolutions  or  of  the  quality  of  abate- 
ment in  them.  Pitt  next  dwelt  upon  the  subse- 
quent cases  of  Lords  Somers,  Halifax,  Portland, 
and  the  same  Lord  Danby  become  Duke  of  Leeds, 
in  which  the  several  impeachments  were  dropped 
from  the  same  cause,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
Commons  declining  to  prosecute.  In  the  case  of 
Danby,  Duke  of  Leeds,  after  the  impeachment  bad 
continued  five  years,  and  through  several  suc- 
cessive parliaments,  the  Lords  came  to  this  reso- 
lution— "  That,  the  Commons  not  prosecuting,  the 
impeachment  and  articles  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
dismissed ;"  again  passing  over  as  unworthy  of  the 
least  notice  the  resolution  of  1685.  After  re- 
viewing these  precedents,  Pitt  took  into  consider- 
ation the  primary  principles  of  the  constitution; 
remarking  that  the  present  doubts  had  chiefly 
arisen  from  confounding  the  two  different  powers 
of  parliament,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial,  each 
of  which  has  its  separate  and  distinct  limits  of 
duration.  The  legislative  power,  or  every  de- 
pending act  of  legislation,  was  not  only  terminated 
by  a  dissolution,  but  was  also  abated  by  a  proro- 
gation of  parliament :  but  their  judicial  power  and 
acts  were  not  influenced  either  by  prorogation  or 
by  dissolution ;  and  therefore  impeachment,  being 
a  judicial  proceeding,  could  not  be  affected  by 
either.  If  in  the  cases  of  writs  of  error  and  of 
petitions  of  appeal  the  process  continued  from 
session  to  session,  and  from  parliament  to  parlia- 
ment, still  more  necessary  was  it  that  the  proceed- 
ings in  an  impeachment  should  also  continue :  for, 
in  th.e  former  cases  there  was  generally  only  one 
individual  against  another,  upon  a  questiouyof  a 
private  nature ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  all  the  commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  parties  against  a  state  delinquent.  He 
contended  that  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings was  not  merely  the  act  of  the  late  parliament, 
but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  of  the  realm, 
the  proceedings  being  in  the  name  both  of  consti- 
tuents and  of  representatives.  He  concluded  his 
long  and  much  admired  speech  by  declaring  that 
be  should  cheerfully  vote  for  the  original  resolution 
as  moved  by  Burke.  Sir  John  Scott,  the  solicitor- 
general,  Hardinge,  Mitford,  and  several  others  of 
Sie  lawyers  supported  Erskine,  and  argued  against 
Burke  and  the  prime  minister.  On  the  third  day 
of  the  debate,  after  the  solicitor-general  had  deli- 
vered his  sentiments,  Fox  rose  to  declare  that  he 
entirely  coincided  with  Pitt  and  Burke.  After  so 
able  and  eloquent  a  debate,  he  said,  he  should  have 
been  contented  to  leave  the  question  where  it  stood ; 
but,  having  always  been  zealous  in  supporting  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  on 
some  occasions^  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  those 
with  wftom  he  agreed  on  other  points^  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  give  something  more  than  a  silent 
vote  in  support  of  a  motion  in  the  fate  of  which  he 
conceived  all  their  privileges  to  be  involved.  He 
paid  some  high  compliments  to  Pitt,  as  also  to 
Dundas,  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  de- 
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bate  on  the  same  side.  He  eulogised  Burke,  and 
repeated  some  of  his  sarcasms  at  the  expense  of 
the  lawyers.  Fox  concluded  with  a  short  review 
of  the  precedents  which  existed,  contending  that 
all,  except  that  of  1685,  in  the  time  of  James  II., 
made  against  the  abatement  of  an  impeachment  by 
a  dissolution,  and  had  been  so  understood  by  courts 
of  justice  and  the  most  eminent  law  authorities  of 
the  country.  Upon  a  division  on  the  tliird  night 
of  the  debate,  Erskine's  amendment,  that  the 
chairman  should  report  progress,  in  other  words, 
that  the  committee  should  break  up  without  coming 
to  any  decision,  was  rejected  by  143  against  30, 
and  Burke's  original  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  which  confirmed 
and  fully  established  a  most  important  precedent, 
the  Commons  informed  the  Lords,  on  the  1 4th  oJF 
February,  that  they  were  ready  to  go  on  with  the 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Their  lordships, 
before  sending  an  answer  to  the  Commons,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  their  own  to  examine  pre- 
cedents, in  order  to  decide  whether  the  dissolution 
of  parliament  had  or  had  not  put  an  end  to  the 
impeachment.  The  report  of  this  committee  was 
not  ready  till  the  19th  of  April,  and  was  not  taken 
into  consideration  until  the  16th  of  May.  On  the 
latter  day  Lord  Porchester  moved  that  a  message 
should  be  sent  to  the  Commons  to  intimate  that 
their  lordships  would  proceed  upon  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hasitngs  on  the  Monday  following.  Lord 
Radnor  moved  an  amendment  for  referring  the 
question  to  tlie  judges,  in  the  intention  of  proving 
that  the  obligation  of  the  bond  of  recognizance  en- 
tered into  by  the  sureties  of  Hastings  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  last  parliament,  and  that  therefore 
the  trial  was  terminated  by  the  dissolution.  A 
long  debate  ensued,  the  Lords  going  over  the  same 
ground  as  the  Commons  had  already  done.  Lord 
Radnor's  amendment  was,  however,  rejected  by 
70  against  20 ;  and  Lord  Porchester  s  motion  was 
carried  by  66  against  18.  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low,  and  Lord  Kenyon,  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  were  in  the  minority,  having  contended  for 
the  abatement.  On  the  other  hand,  Loughborough, 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  so  soon  to 
be  lord  chancellor,  spoke  and  voted  against  the 
abatement  and  against  any  delay,  and  was  autho- 
rised by  the  great  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  too 
old  and  infirm  to  attend  the  House,  and  by  Lord 
Camden,  who  was  obliged  by  indisposition  to  quit 
it,  to  express  their  sentiments,  and  was  intrusted 
with  their  proxies. 

In  the  mean  time  Burke,  being  well  aware  of 
the  many  complaints  about  the  slow  progress  of  the 
trial,  had  moved,  on  the  14th  of  February,  **  That, 
in  consideration  of  the  length  of  time  which  has 
already  elapsed  since  carrying  up  the  impeach- 
ment against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  it  appears  to 
this  House  to  be  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing substantial  justice  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, to  proceed  to  no  other  parts  of  the  said  im- 
peachment than  those  on  which  the  managers  of 
the  prosecution  have  already  closed  their  evidence ; 
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excepting  only  such  parts  of  the  impeachment  as 
relate  to  thq  contracts,  pensions,  and  allowances." 
Mr.  Ryder  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  motion,  relating  to  the  excep- 
tions, should  be  omitted.  This  being  rejected, 
Mr.  Jekyll  proposed  a  bolder  amendment — "  That, 
in  consideration  of  the  length  of  time  which  has 
already  elapsed,  &c.,  the  House  of  Commons  do  re- 
solve to  proceed  no  further  in  this  business."  This 
also  being  negatived,  Hastings's  constant  friend, 
Mr.  Sumner,  moved  the  question  of  adjournment, 
but  was  outvoted  by  194  against  26.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate  Pitt  supported  the  arguments  which 
were  used  by  Burke,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
going  into  the  charge  about  contracts,  &c.,  to  prove 
that  the  long  duration  of  the  trial  was  no  fault  of 
the  managers,  and  that  it  was  reasoning  upon  a 
false  principle  to  estimate  the  time  which  the  re- 
maining charges  would  occupy  by  the  length  of 
time  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  former 
charges.  He  said  it  by  no  means  followed,  that, 
because  three  charges  had  taken  up  three  years, 
a  fourth  charge  would  take  up  a  proportionate 
length  of  time.  Every  one  would  acknowledge 
that  three  years  formed  a  long  period  for  an  inno- 
cent man  to  remain  under  the  suspense  and  anxiety 
of  accusation, ybr  which  some  indemnification  loould 
be  indisputably  due ;  and  even  to  a  guilty  person 
such  a  protracted  trial  must,  in  any  ordinary  case, 
be  considered  as  constituting  no  small  portion  of 
punishment.  But,  then,  should  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  Mr.  Hastings,  or  even  a  principal 
part  of  them,  be  proved,  what  man  would  assert 
that  the  punishment  he  had  already  suffered  was 
adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  his  crimes  ? 

The  Lords  again  assembled  as  a  court  in  West- 
minster Hall,  which  was  no  longer  crowded  by 
rank  and  fashion,  or  by  any  other  class,  for  all  had 
grown  weary  of  the  business,  and  were  ready  to 
yawn  at  the  mere  mention  of  it.  On  the  23rd  of 
May  the  charge  respecting  contracts,  pensions, 
allowances,  frauds,  and  extortions  w^as  opened  by 
Mr.  St.  John.  Three  days  were  employed  in  the 
production  of  evidence.  On  the  27th,  when  the 
court  broke  up,  Mr.  Loveden  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  an  address,  praying  "  That  his  ma- 
jesty yirould  be  graciously  pleased  to  continue  the 
session  of  parliament  until  the  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution  has  been  closed,  Mr.  Hastings's 
defence  heard,  and  judgment  finally  given."  This 
motion  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Dundas,  who 
denounced  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  to  continue  or  prorogue  the  sittings  as 
it  chose.  He  hoped  that  the  House,  which  had 
just  vindicated  in  so  excellent  a  manner  its  own 
constitutional  privilege,  by  the  resolution  on  the 
non-abatement  of  impeachment,  would  not,  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  encroach  so  far  on  the  rights 
of  another  branch  of  the  legislature,  as  to  desire 
the  crown  to  commit  its  prerogative  of  prorogation 
to  the  discretion  of  three  distinct  parties,  or — to  the 
managers,  who  might  extend  the  prosecution;  to 
the  prisoner,  who  might  prolong  his  defence ;  and 


to  the  judges,  who  might  protract  their  judgment 
Fox  denied  that  Lovcden's  motion  was  any  en- 
croachment on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  as  the 
right  of  advising  the  crown  in  this  matter  had 
been  repeatedly  exercised  by  the  House.      He  was, 
however,  of  opinion  that  the  motion  went  rather 
too  far  in  fixing  the  period  for  the  sitting   of  par- 
liament till  judgment  should  be  pronounced  ;  and 
he  proposed  as   an   amendment — "  To    pray  hii 
majesty  not  to  prorogue  parliament  before   sucb 
further  progress  should  be  made  as  should  afTurd 
reasonable  grounds  of  expectation   that  the  triJ 
might  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  early  in  neit 
session."     Fox's  amendment  was  rejected  by  144 
against  61 ;  and  Loveden 's  original  motion  «as 
then  negatived  without  a  division.       A    similar 
motion,   made  in  the  House   of  Peers    by  Lcrd 
King,  met  with  the  same  fate.     As  nineteen  of 
the  twenty-three  charges  had  been  rejected  alto- 
gether—if they  had  all  been  retained    the  tml 
must  have  lasted  till  Hastings  was  entombed  in 
Daylesford   church — the    managers    closed    iheir 
case  on  the  30th  of  May.      Although  he  could  not 
now  expect  to  bring  his  defence  before   the  court 
during  the  present  session,  Hastings  begged  to  be 
allowed  one  day  for  stating  what  he  deemed  of  im- 
portance respecting  the  further  progress   of  the 
trial.     This  request  was  granted  without  any  de- 
mur from  the  court  or  from  the  managers ;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  June  he  delivered  a  long  and  able  dis- 
course, the  effect  of  which,   however,   must  have 
been  somewhat  spoiled  by  his  reading  it  from  a 
manuscript  which  he  held  in  his  hand.     When  he 
had  read  for  about  two  hours,  he  requested  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  few  minutes'  rest.     As  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  from  his  fatigue,  he  proceeded,  and 
in  about  another  hour  and  a  half  he  concluded  the 
discourse,  which  is  said  to  have  excited   various 
and  deep  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  all  classes  cf 
his  hearers.     In  it  Hastings  declared  that   he  was 
ready  and   desirous  to  waive  his  defence  to  the 
charges  preferred   against  him  by  the  Commons, 
and  refer  himself  to  their  lordships'   immediate 
judgment,  if  they  should  be  pleased  to  proceed  to 
immediate  judgment:  that  for  his  acquittal   he 
trusted   confidently  to  the  evidence  produced  by 
his  prosecutors  themselves   to  make   good    their 
charges ;   being  satisfied  that  not  one  criminal 
allegation    of  the  charges  had  been  made   good 
against  him,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,    almost 
every  one  of  them  had  been  refuted  by  the  evi- 
dence brought   in   support  of  it.     .Their    lord- 
ships, he  hoped,  would   try  his  conduct  by  the 
evidence,  oral  or  written,  which  his  accusers  had 
brought   before  the  court,  and  not  by  their  bril- 
liant speeches.      He   gently  complained   of  the 
effects  of  such  oratory  on  the  public  mind.   It  was, 
he  said,  the  custom  of  this  country — and  a  custom 
having   an  admirable  motive  and  end — that  the 
court  before  which  trials  are  heard  should  be  open 
and  free  of  access  to  the  whole  world.     "  But,  my 
lords,"  said  he,  "  this  custom  puts  my  fame  and 
honour  at  issue  with  other  judgments  than  your 
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lordships;  and  those  judgments  are  formed  not 
like  yours,  on  calm  investigation  and  a  cool  consi- 
deration of  evidence.  My  lords,  the  audience 
come  with  other  minds  and  with  different  motives. 
They  come  to  hear  the  declamations  of  invective, 
and  to  be  amused  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  orators. 
Bold  assertions,  however  unfounded  and  unjust, 
are  believed  by  them,  because  they  are  boldly 
made,  and  heard  without  refutation.  Misled  by 
the  arts  of  eloquence,  they  are  deceived  into  opi- 
nions of  which  it  is  impossible  they  can  either  de- 
tect the  fallacy  or  perceive  the  imposition.  They 
are  pleased  and  deluded  by  the  talents  of  the 
orator;  and  whatever  prejudices  he  wishes  to 
create  in  their  minds  they  of  necessity  receive; 
and,  after  the  entertainment  of  the  day,  they  depart 
with  their  passions  inflamed,  to  communicate  their 
effects  to  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  general  effect  of  such  declama- 
tions can  fail  to  embitter  my  life  and  affect  my 
peace  in  society  as  long  as  the  trial  lasts,  by 
])roducing  all  the  ill  consequences,  on  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  of  guilt  and  condemnation?"  He 
again  earnestly  prayed  for  an  immediate  de- 
cision, and  to  all  the  charges  gave  answers  brief, 
spirited,  clear,  and  carrying  the  appearance  of 
candour,  truth,  and  a  consciousness  not  only  of 
innocence,  but  of  having  deserved  well  of  his 
country.*  The  war  which  had  broken  out,  and 
was  now  raging  in  India,  the  ambition,  power, 
and  resources  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  made  ministers 
and  public  men  more  sensible  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  to  the  value  of  our  Eastern 
possessions,  and"  to  the  diflSculties  of  all  kinds  which 
Hastings  must  have  experienced  in  preserving 
them  in  a  season  of  almost  imiversal  failure, 
embarrassment,  and  humiliation.  He  skilfully 
alluded  to  these  present  difficulties.  **  My  lords," 
said  he,  **  you  are  now  better  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  difficulties  which  I  had  to  encounter  in  the 
last  war,  than  I  did  suppose  it  possible  for  your 
lordships  to  be  when  this  trial  commenced.  Your 
lordships  will  now  feel  for  the  wants  under  which 
I  laboured  when  I  had  to  contend  with  all  the 
powers  of  India,  combined  with  the  French  and 
Dutch,  because  your  lordships  have  proofs  before 
you,  in  the  council  chamber  of  parliament,  that  the 
resources  of  India  are  now  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  a  war  against  one  native  power  who 
is  unassisted  by  any  European  ally.  We  are  now 
in  alliance  with  all  the  Mahralta  chiefs,  and  with 
the  Subadar  of  the  Deccan,  who  were  in  the  for- 
mer war  confederated  against  us.  The  government 
of  Bengal,  when  this  war  commenced,  was  free 
from  foreign  and  domestic  embarrassments.  The 
nabob  vizier  had  completely  liquidated  his  debt, 
nnd  his  subsidy  was  paid  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality. Benares  afforded  the  full  revenue,  ivfuch 
1  am  impeached  for  having  procured.  The  salt, 
the  opium,  and  the  land  revenues  of  Bengal,  added 
to  the  subsidy  from  Oude  and  the  Benares  collec- 
tions, produced  annually  nearly  5,400,000/.     But, 
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my  lords,  so  inadequate  have  these  resotirces 
proved,  with  the  addition  of  the  revenues  of  Fort 
St.  George  and  Bombay,  that  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war  a  very  considerable  sum 
in  specie  has  been  transmitted  from  England  to 
India ;  money  has  been  borrowed  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  credit  in  Bengal ;  and  Hyder  Beg 
Khan,  whom  your  lordships  have  heard  of  so 
often,  has  assisted  Lord  Comwallis  with  a  loan  of 
twenty-two  lacs  of  rupees.  I  mention  these  cir- 
cumstances to  your  lordships  to  prove  that  the  re- 
sources of  India  cjmnot,  in  time  of  w  ar,  meet  the 
expenses  of  India.  Your  lordships  know  that  I 
could  not,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  cannot,  do  what 
every  minister  of  England  has  done  since  tJit  Re- 
volution, I  could  not  borrow  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  my  wants,  and  tax  posterity  to  pay  the 

interest  of  my  loans Allow  me,  my  lords, 

to  call  again  to  your  recollection  the  many  and 
the  unprecedented  difficulties  with  which  I  had  to 
contend.  Every  measure  of  my  administration 
was  calculated  to  relieve  the  public  exigencies; 
nor  can  any  man  in  England  point  out  other  means 
than  those  which  I  employed,' by  which  the  public 
necessities  could  have  been  relieved ;  yet  I  have 
been  for  four  years  impeached  for  the  several  acts 
by  which  I  preserved  what  the  Indian  minister 
(Dun das)  has  called,  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmon8, 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  crown!"  He 
said  that  for  this  discourse  he  had,  in  effect,  un- 
dertaken to  reduce  tlie  mass  of  seven  folio  volumes 
into  the  compass  of  a  few  pages — a  tremendous 
labour.  After  observing  that  such  an  address 
must  necessarily  be  very  deficient,  he  proceeded  to 
reason  upon  his  own  fair  reputation  for  so  many 
years,  and  upon  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that 
no  man  ever  became  most  wicked  all  of  a  sudden. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  the  tenor  of  a  man's  life  has  been 
invariably  marked  with  a  disposition  to  guilt,  it 
will  be  a  strong  presumption  against  him,  in  any 
alleged  instance,  that  he  was  guilty.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  tenor  of  a  man's  life  has  been 
such  as  to  have  obtained  for  him  the  universal 
good-will  of  all  with  whom  he  has  had  any  inter- 
course in  the  interested  concerns  of  life,  the  pre- 
sumption will  be  as  well  grounded,  that  he  was 
innocent  of  any  particular  wrong  imputed  to  him, 
especially  if  those  who  are  the  alleged  sufferers  by 
that  wrong  make  no  complaint  against  him.  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  complaints  brought  against  a 
man  who  was  in  trust  for  the  interests  of  the 
greatest  commercial  body  in  the  world ;  who  em- 
ployed and  directed  the  services  of  thousands  of 
his  fellow-citizens  in  great  official  departments, 
and  in  extensive  military  operations;  who  con- 
nected princes  and  states  by  alliances  with  his 
parent  kingdom,  and  on  whose  rule  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  many  millions  of  men  depended ;  I 
say,  what  shall  be  said  of  complaints  being  brought 
against  such  a  man  in  the  names  and  on  the  behalf 
of  all  those  descriptions  of  men,  who  have  all  united 
their  suffrages  in  his  favour?  Such  complaints, 
widi  such  a  presumption  against  the  possimlity  of 
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their  truth,  may  have  existed,  but  the  history  of  man- 
kind cannot  produce  an  instance  of  their  being  re- 
ceived on  such  a  foundation,  until  the  late  and  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  thought  fit  to  create  one 
in  my  impeachment."  He  ran  over  the  events  of 
his  pubhc  life,  which  had  commenced  in  early 
youth,  and  had  lasted  thirty-five  long  years.  He 
happily  and  properly  explained  that  his  education 
in  business  had  been  essentially  an  Indian  one,  and 
had  been  acquired  under  and  from  the  Company. 
"  With  the  year  1750,"  said  he,  "  I  entered  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  from  that 
service  I  have  derived  all  my  official  habits,  all  the 
knowledge  which  I  possess,  all  the  principles 
which  were  to  regulate  my  conduct  in  it.  If  those 
principles  were  wrong,  or  if  in  the  observance  of 
them  I  have  erred,  great  allowances  ought  to  be 
made  for  human  infirmity,  where  I  possessed 
such  inadequate  means  of  obtaining  any  better 
guidance."  He  declared  that  he  had  always  re- 
ported to  the  court  of  directors,  his  immediate 
masters,  every  measure  which  he  had  undertaken 
in  India,  minutely  explaining  its  motives  and  its 
objects;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  directors,  and  to  the  innumerable 
volumes  of  consultations  and  letters  in  their  pos- 
session, and  in  his  hand-writing.  Nor  was  it  to 
the  directors  only  that  he  had  been  thus  communi- 
cative. He  had  given  the  then  prime  minister  of 
England  constant  information  of  all  that  he  was 
doing  or  intending  to  do ;  and  his  letters  to  Lord 
NorUi  might  show  in  a  striking  manner  how  care- 
ful he  was  to  expose  all  his  actions  to  the  know- 
ledge of  ministers,  and  consequently  how  little  ap- 
prehension he  could  have  felt  that  he  was  doing 
anything  that  could  be  deemed  reprehensible.  If 
he  was  guilty  of  error  or  of  crime,  how  could  the 
court  of  directors  themselves,  whom  nobody  thought 
of  accusing,  be  innocent  ?  "  In  all  instances," 
said  he,  "  which  might  have  been  deemed  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  my  communications  to  them  were 
virtual  references  for  their  sanction,  or  for  their 
future  prohibition.  If  I  received  neither,  their 
silence  was  a  confirmation,  and  had  more  than 
the  effect  of  an  order,  since,  with  their  tacit  ap- 
probation of  them,  I  had  imposed  upon  myself  the 
prior  obligation  of  my  own  conception  of  their 
propriety.  Were  I,  therefore,  for  a  moment,  to 
suppose  that  the  acts  with  which  I  am  charged, 
and  which  I  so  communicated  (for  I  communicated 
all  to  the  court  of  directors),  were  intrinsically 
wrong,  yet  from  such  proofs  it  is  evident  that  I 
thought  them  right ;  and  therefore  the  worst  that 
could  be  said  of  them,  as  they  affected  me,  is,  that 
they  were  errors  of  judgment;  and  even  for  these, 
in  all  instances  where  they  were  repeated  or  the 
causes  of  subsequent  acts  deriving  the  same  qua- 
lity from  them,  the  error  and  every  blame  which 
could  attach  to  them  ^was  theirs  who  might  have 
corrected  them,  and  did  not."  With  no  empty 
or  vain-glorious  boast  he  affirmed  that  he  had 
himself  invented  the  system  and  made  the  ma- 
chinery which  governed   India.      "  Every  divi- 


sion of  official  business,"  said  he,  *^  and  every  de- 
partment of  government  which  now  exists  in  Bat- 
gal,  with  only  such  exceptions  as  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  <;hange8  of  authority  enactai 
from  home,  are  of  my  formation.  The  establiib- 
ment  formed  for  the  administration  of  the  revenue; 
the  institution  of  the  courts  of  civil  and  crimiinl 
justice  in  the  province  of  Bengal  and  its  depen- 
dencies ;  the  form  of  government  established  fer 
the  province  of  Benares,  with  all  its  dependent 
branchea  of  revenue,  commerce,  judicature,  tod 
military  defence ;  the  arrangements  created  for  the 
subsidy  and  defence  of  the  province  of  Oude; 
every  other  political  connexion  and  alliance,  irere 
created  by  me,  and  subsist  unchanged,  or,  if 
changed,  changed  only  (to  use  the  wonlsofoj 
noble  and  virtuous  successor,  applied  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  arrangements  in  the  province  of 
Oude)  *  with  a  view  to  strengthen  their  principlei» 

and  render  them  permanent.' To  nun 

up  all,"  said  he,  '*  I  maintained  the  provinces  of 
my  immediate  administration  in  a  state  of  peace, 
plenty,  and  security,  when  every  other  member  of 
the  British  empire  was  involved  in  external  wars  or 

civil  tumults I  raised  the  collective  annuil 

income  of  the  Company's  possessions  under  mj 
administration  from  three  to  five  millions  sterling, 
not  of  temporary  and  forced  exaction,  but  d  id 
easy,  continued,  and  still  existing  production :  the 
surest  evidence  of  a  good  government,  improriiig 
agriculture,  and  increasing  population.  To  the 
Commons  of  England,  in  whose  name  I  am 
arraigned  for  desolating  the  provinces  of  our  do- 
minion in  India,  I  dare  to  reply,  that  they  tit, 
and  their  representatives  in  parliament  annually 
persist  in  telling  them  so,  the  most  flourishing  of 
all  the  states  of  India.  It  was  I  who  made  them 
so.  The  valour  of  others  acquired,  I  enlarged  and 
gave  shape  and  consistency  to,  the  dominion  which 
you  hold  there ;  I  preserved  it ;  I  sent  forth  its 
armies  with  an  effectual  but  economical  hand 
through  unknown  and  hostile  regions,  to  the  sup- 
port of  your  other  Indian  possessions — to  the  re- 
trieval of  one  of  them  from  degradation  and  dis- 
honour, and  of  the  other  from  utter  loss  and  sub- 
jection. I  maintained  the  wars  which  were  of 
your  formation,  or  that  of  others,  not  of  mine. 
When  you  cried  out  for  peace,  and  your  cries  were 
heard  by  those  who  were  the  object  of  them,  I 
resisted  this,  and  every  other  species  of  counte^ 
action,  by  rising  in  my  demands;  and  I  accom- 
plished a  peace,  a  lasting,  and  I  hope  an  everlast- 
ing one,  with  one  great  state.  I  gave  you  all;  and 
you  have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation,  disgrace, 
and  a  life  of  impeachment!  I  am,  above  all 
things,  desirous  that  your  lordships  should  come  to 
an  immediate  decision  upon  the  evidence  beto 
you.  But  if  the  shortness  of  time  should  prevent 
you  from  complying  with  this  my  earnest  desire^ 
and  the  trial  must  of  necessity,  and  to  my  unspeak- 
able sorrow,  be  prolonged  to  another  session,  then, 
my  lords,  I  trust  you  will  not  consider  me,  by 
anything  I  have  said,  ^as  precluded  from  adopting 
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such  means  of  defence  as  my  counsel  may  judge 
most  advisable  for  my  interest."* 

The  Lords  then  retired  in  their  accustomed 
order  to  their  own  House,  and  there  resolved  to 
proceed  with  the  trial  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament. 

The  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun  continued  to 
illustrate  the  extraordinary  ability  and  vigour  with 
which  Hastings  had  conducted  the  last  and  incom- 
parably more  difficult  war,  and  was  the  means  of 
calling  forth  in  his  favour  the  testimony  of  many 
men  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming 
correct  opinions  and  estimates.  Every  ship  that 
arrived  from  Madras  or  Bengal  was  full  of  Hast- 
ings's admirers.  Eveiy  gentleman  ^m  India, 
whether  in  a  civil  or  a  military  capacity,  whether  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  or  in  the  king's  service, 
applauded  the  late  governor- general  wherever  he 
went ;  and  by  these  and  other  means  a  wonderful 
change  was  effected  in  public  opinion.  Even  the 
sufferings  of  the  Begums  of  Oude  and  of  the  two 
old  unmanned  men  were  forgotten;  and  people 
preferred  thinking  of  the  sufferings  and  the  wrongs 
of  one  who  had  rendered  such  brilliant  services  to 
his  country,  and  had  got  so  little  by  them :  for, 
by  this  time,  the  Aladdin-lamp  stories  of  Hast- 
tings's  treasures  were  all  exploded,  it  being  very 
generally  known,  and  proved  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  doubt,  that  the  late  ruler  of  a  vast  empire  had 
brought  home  no  great  wealth,  and  that  what  he 
had  brought  was  nearly  all  consumed  by  the  enor- 
mous expenses  attending  this  never-ending  trial. 
The  public  press  too  rendered  Hastings  very  ma- 
terial service,  for  the  number  of  his  eulogisers  now 
far  exceeded  that  of  his  vilifiers.  Continually, 
letters,  remarks,  statements  of  facts,  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  written  by  persons  who  had  been 
in  the  East,  and  who  had  learned  on  the  spot  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  natives 
of  all  castes  and  conditions,  as  well  as  by  the 
English  settlers  or  employtfe  in  the  country. 
Various  journalists  and  pamphleteers,  including 
the  loose  but  clever  Logan,  seem  to  have  been  re- 
gularly retained  for  the  late  governor-general  by 
Major  Scott,  who  thus  made  the  money  fly  very 
fast  among  a  hungry  herd.  Burke  probably  did 
not  much  overstate  the  sum  when  he  declared,  as 
early  as  1790,  when  the  campaign,  in  a  manner, 
had  but  begun,  that  20,000/.  had  been  employed 
in  winning  over  the  press.  But,  besides  these 
writers  of  "leaders"  in  newspapers  and  these 
hired  pamphleteers,  there  were  other  men  who  did 
the  work  for  love.  Chamberlain  John  Wilkes, 
who  was  now  in  affluence,  and  who  was  very 
capable  of  doing  friendly  actions  for  nothing  when 
he  was  not  in  want  of  money,  took  up  the  pen  and 
wrote  at  least  one  pamphlet  in  defence  of  Hast- 
ings, who  calls  the  production  '*  a  most  elegant  as 
well  as  sensible  comp08ition."t  As  the  history  of 
France  and  Europe,  which  must,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  included  in  our  narrative,  becomes  more 
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and  more  complicated  and  crowded,  as  events  most 
startling,  and  of  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  in- 
terest, arc  now  gathering  around  us  from  every 
8ide,  it  may  be  preferable  to  anticipate  some  few 
years,  and  conclude  at  this  place  the  now  tedious 
story  of  this  impeachment,  so  as  not  to  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  subject  in  a  confused  and  confusing 
manner. 

On  the  14th  of  February  of  the  following  year 
(1192),  which  was  the  seventy-fifth  day  of  actual 
trial,  the  court  was  again  assembled  in  Westminster 
Hall ;  and  Mr.  Law  (afterwards  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough),  the  leading  counsel  for  Hastings,  opened 
the  defence  in  form.  His  speech  occupied  three 
whole  days.  After  Law  had  finished,  Plumer,  an- 
other counsel  for  the  defendant,  began ;  and  this 
learned  gentleman,  as  if  ambitious  to  surpass  his 
senior,  spoke  for  five  mortal  days,  without  ever 
getting  beyond  the  first  article  of  the  impeachment, 
or  the  Benares  charge.  It  was  not  till  the  Ist  of 
May  that  the  evidence  for  the  defence  b^an  to  be 
adduced.  The  printed  evidence  presented  was 
about  double  the  bulk  of  the  managers'  evi- 
dence— ^a  mass  of  folio  print  enough  to  alarm  the 
most  laborious  lawyer.  The  managers  made  as 
many  objections  to  this  evidence  as  Mr.  Law  had 
ipade  to  theirs;  and  days  passed  in  wearisome 
wrangling  and  jangling  about  what  was  admissible 
and  what  otherwise.  When  this  was  over  Dallas, 
another  of  the  defendant's  counsel,  summed  up  the 
evidence  on  the  Benares  business,  and  occupied 
three  days  in  so  doing.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished 
the  Lords  adjourned  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament, 
and  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  trial  next  session. 
Their  lordships,  however,  did  not  keep  to  the  day 
they  had  appointed,  for,  though  parliament  re- 
assembled on  the  13th  of  December,  1792,  they 
did  not  resume  the  trial  till  the  15th  of  February, 
1793.  On  this  the  ninety- sixth  day  of  the  trial 
Jjaw  opened  the  defence  on  the  Begums  of  Oude 
charge  in  a  speech  which  lasted  two  days.  Then 
followed  evidence,  with  disputes  about  its  recep- 
tion ;  another  speech  from  the  long-winded  Dallas, 
which  lasted  four  days ;  and  another  from  Plumer, 
which  lasted  three  days.  Hastings  then  read  an- 
other short  address  to  their  lordships,  complaining 
of  the  slowness  of  the  proceedings,  and  describing 
his  state  of  suspense  as  almost  insupportable.  He 
said  he  was  resolved  to  abridge  the  matter  of  his 
defence  on  the  other  articles,  and  hoped  that  the 
managers  might  conclude  their  reply  to  it  before 
another  prorogation.  He  averred  again  that  his 
eminent  services  to  his  country  had  been  rewarded 
with  injustice  and  ingratitude.  For  this  he  was 
sharply  reprehended  by  Burke,  who  said  it  was  for 
the  Lords  to  consider  the  propriety  of  such  a 
speech,  applied  by  a  culprit  at  their  bar  to  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain.  Evidence  was  then 
produced  on  the  remaining  charges,  and  a  mass  of 
testimonials,  commendatory  letters,  and  addresses 
to  Hastings  from  India  were  heaped  upon  the 
groaning  table.  The  proofs  as  to  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  property  Hastings  had  ever 
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possessed  were  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  fully 
established  the  fact  that  few  men  had  ever  been 
more  indiiFerent  to  money.  When  this  evidence 
was  closed,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  summed  up 
by  his  counsel,  who,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
occupied  eight  or  ten  days,  Hastings  himself  ad- 
dressed the  court  with  brevity  and  great  force.  As 
he  had  not  to  go  into  the  dark  transactions  at  Fyza- 
bad — as  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  Begums 
and  the  two  old  men,  or  even  about  the  transac- 
tions at  Benares,  his  task  was  comparatively  easy, 
and  his  words  may  all  be  taken  as  solemn  truths. 
He  once  more  protested  before  God  that  all  his 
most  startling  actions  had  been  done  solely  for  the 
good  of  his  employers  and  the  good  of  his  country, 
and  that  he  had  in  no  one  instance  sacrificed  his 
public  trust  to  his  private  interest.  He  solemnly 
asseverated  that  Mr.  Woodman,  his  attorney,  had 
received  all  the  remittances  he  had  ever  made  to 
Europe ;  and  that  at  no  time  had  his  whole  pro- 
perty exceeded  100,000/.*  He  allowed  that  he 
had  raised  money  and  obtained  supplies  in  an  ir- 
regular manner;  but,  though  he  was  accused  of 
these  irregularities  as  if  they  had  been  committed 
needlessly  or  for  his  own  personal  advantage,  they 
had  in  fact  only  been  resorted  to  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme state  necessity,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company  and  the  British  nation.  In  concluding 
he  charged  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  with 
a  foul  design  to  prolong  the  trial  till  another  year; 
and  he  implored  their  lordships  to  resist  this  ma- 
chination. Fox  as  well  as  Burke  were  indignant 
at  this  accusation,  and  challenged  him  to  the  proof 
that  a  single  moment  of  unnecessary  delay  had 
been  created  by  them.  The  defence  was  termi- 
nated on  the  28th  of  May,  1793.  On  the  return 
of  the  Lords  to  their  own  House  they  agreed  to  ad- 
journ further  proceedings  for  a  fortnight,  and  no 
longer.  Upon  this  resolution  being  communicated 
to  the  Commons,  Burke  complained  that,  consider- 
ing the  mass  of  evidence  to  be  digested,  the  time 
allowed  was  not  sufficient  for  the  managers  to  pre- 
pare their  reply.  Burke  next  proceeded  to  cen- 
sure, with  great  asperity,  the  appeals  which  Hast- 
ings had  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
language  he  had  used  respecting  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  declared  that  odium  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  House  of  Commons — that  af- 
fronts had  been  heaped  upon  the  managers,  the 
servants  of  that  House — that  the  managers  had 
been  grossly  calumniated.  He  also  alluded  to  an 
incident  which  had  taken  place  a  few  days  before 
in  Westminster  Hall,  while  he  (Burke)  was  crqgs- 
examining  Mr.  Auriol,  one  of  Hastings's  witnesses. 
Dr.  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  son 
had  held  a  high  employment  in  India  under  the 
late  governor-general,  with  a  very  unbecoming 
violence  of  language  and  gesture  told  Burke  that 

•  II  appeared  that  238,757/.  had  been  remitted  through  the  Com- 
pany in  the  name  of  Mr.  HaKtingB.  But  Mr.  Woodman,  his  attoruey, 
■wore  that  the  greater  ^art  of  this  w  is  remitled  lor  other  perrons; 
and  that  the  sum  remaining  in  his  hands,  as  tlie  property  of  Mr. 
UiuUmn.  at  the  time  of  his  rtlura  to  England  from  India,  was 
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he  examined  the  witness  as  if  he  were  examining, 
not  a  gentleman,  but  a  pickpocket;  and  that  the 
illiberality  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  managers,  in 
the  course  of  this  long  trial,  could  not  have  been 
exceeded  by  Marat  and  Robespierre,  had  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  trial  been  committed  to  them.     To  this 
prelatical  outbreak  Burke,  with  great  dignity  and 
presence  of  mind,  had  replied  in  the  Hall : — •*  I 
have  not  heard  one  word  of  what  has  been  spioken, 
and  I  shall  act  as  if  I  had  not."     But   from  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  displayed  his 
resentment,  giving  the  archbishop  good  cause  to 
repent  the  hasty  words  he  had  spoken.    He  moved 
for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  investigate 
with  all  possible  publicity  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
nagers,   undertaking  to  prove  before  it  that   the 
managers  had  neither  protracted  the  trial  by  unne- 
cessary delay,  nor  shortened  it  to  the  frustration  of 
justice.     Pitt  preferred  a  select  committee  to  in- 
quire and  report,  as  being  more  expeditious  than 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  and  this  pro- 
position was  unanimously  adopted.      On  the  next 
day.  May  the  29th,  the  Lords,  being  informed  by 
a  message  from  the  Commons  that  more  time  was 
necessary  to  the  managers  to  prepare  their  reply, 
immediately   agreed  to  grant  a   few   days   more. 
On  the  30t'h  the  report  from  the  select  committee 
was  brought  up,  and  a  motion  was  made,  and  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one,  thai  a 
further  day  should  be  desired  to  make  the  reply  in 
the  Hall.     As  soon   as  this   was  carried  Burke 
moved,  "  That  the  managers  be  required  to  pre- 
pare and  lay  before  the  House  the  state  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastmgs,  Esq. ; 
to  relate  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  to 
give  their  opinion  and  make  observations  on  the 
same,  in   explanation    of   those    circumstances." 
This  motion  was  violently  opposed.     Burke  called 
loudly  upon  the  justice  of  the  House  either  to  dis- 
miss him  from  their  service  as  a  manager,  or  to 
allow  him  to  defend  himself  from  the  aspersions 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  his  character.    Dun- 
das  thought  it  would  be  prudent  in  Burke  to  wiili- 
draw  his  motion;  though,  if  he  persisted  in  it,  he 
would  certainly  give  him  his  vote,  as  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  him  that  the  managers  had  great  cause 
to  complain.   Pitt  spoke  to  the  same  effect.    Upon 
a  division,  however,  Burke's  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  four  votes.     On  Wednesday  the 
5th  of  June  (1793)  Mr.  Grey  said  in  the  House 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  managers  to  be 
ready  by  Monday  next,  the  day  fixed   by  their 
lordships,  to  reply  to  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
was  not  yet  all  printed;   that,   considering  the 
late  period  of  the  session,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  through  the  remaining  business  of  the  trial 
without  compromising  the  claims  of  justice ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he  should  be  ready  in  his  place  the 
next  day  to  move  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Lords  to  adjourn  further  proceedings  in  the  trial 
till  the  next  session  of  parliament,  when  the  Com- 
mons  would  be  ready  to  proceed,  day  by  day,  till 
final  judgment  should  be  given,  if  their  lordships 
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thought  fit.  Diindas  gave  Mr.  Grey  his  real  or 
apparent  support;  but  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  66  to  61.  Two  days  after  this,  on  Friday  the 
Ith  of  June,  Mr.  Grey  said  that  he  wished  the 
House  would  accept  of  his  resignation  as  a  ma- 
nager ;  that  he  had  to  reply  to  the  defence  of  Mr. 
Hastings  on  the  first  article  of  the  impeachment ; 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  ready  on  Mon- 
day ;  and  that,  in  his  distress,  he  must  apply  to 
the  House  for  advice  and  instruction.  Dundas 
suggested  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  for  the 
House  to  apply  once  more  to  their  lordships  for  a 
little  delay.  A  motion  to  this  effect  was  put,  and 
was  carried  by  82  to  46.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
the  great  appointed  Monday,  a  petition  to  the 
Lords  was  presented  from  Hastings,  remonstrating 
strongly  against  this  application  for  delay.  Lord 
Stanhope,  a  zealous  defendant  of  the  late  governor- 
general,  moved  to  give  notice  to  the  Commons  that 
the  Lords  would  grant  no  mor6  than  two  days, 
and  would  proceed  on  the  trial  on  Wednesday  next. 
Lord  Abingdon  severely  condemned  this  proposi- 
tion, and  said  it  would  bring  a  national  censure  on 
their  lordships*  House  to  refuse  the  application  of 
the  Commons.  "  Do  you  mean,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  by  a  side-wind,  or  by  some  other  manoeuvre, 
to  get  rid  of  this  trial  ?  "  Lord  Grenville  then 
rose  and  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that,  instead 
of  Wednesday  next,  the  second  Tuesday  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament  should  be  fixed  for 
hearing  the  reply  of  the  managers  and  continuing 
the  trial ;  and  this,  after  some  debate,  was  carried 
by  48  against  21.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1794, 
being  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  day,  their 
lordships  resumed  their  seats  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Hastings's  counsel  immediately  desired  that  their 
client  might  have  the  advantfige  of  the  high  evi- 
dence of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  India.  The  managers  having  assented  to  this 
request,  not  as  a  right,  but  as  an  indulgence,  their 
lordships  adjourned  the  trial  for  a  week  to  allow 
Lord  Comwallis  time.  When  the  week  had  ex- 
pired, Comwallis  was  very  ill,  and  therefore  their 
lordships  adjourned  for  five  days  longer ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  Hastings's  counsel  announced 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  indisposition 
of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  of  their  client's  desire  for 
dispatch,  they  would  waive  the  benefit  of  his  lord- 
ship's evidence.  The  managers  then  brought  for- 
ward evidence  to  rebut  the  defence  on  the  Benares 
charge.  They  proposed  that  Mr.  Philip  Francis 
should  be  admitted  as  a  witness  on  this  point. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  hot  dispute,  which  lasted  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  days.  At  the  end  of  it  their 
lordships  determined  that  Francis  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  animus,  the 
malice,  the  whole  character  of  that  man,  we  cannot 
feel  surprised  at  their  lordships'  determination. 
To  destroy  the  value  of  a  vote  of  thanks  which 
Hastings  had  received  firom  the  Court  of  Directors, 
on  his  return  to  England  in  1785,  the  managers 
offered  to  produce  a  paper  containing  sundry  cen- 
sures, printed  by  order  of  the  directors  in  1783. 


This  was,  indeed,  preposterous,  as  the  document 
of  1 785  did  away  with  the  censures  or  criticisms 
hazarded  in  1783,  when  Hastings,  yet  in  India, 
had  had  time  neither  to  explain  all  the  motives  of 
his  conduct  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  nor  to  com- 
plete the  great  schemes  he  had  in  hand.  After  his 
counsel  had  spoken,  Hastings  himself  rose  and  ob- 
served that  the  earlier  of  the  two  papers  was  an 
ill-considered  and  intemperate  act  of  a  Court  of 
Directors  who  were  his  political  enemies.  "It 
was,"  he  said,  "  a  species  of  unparalleled  cruelty 
to  bring  it  forward  to  oppress  a  man  who  had  al- 
ready suffered  so  much,  for  no  other  reason,  which 
he  could  divine,  than  having  at  a  time  of  great 
public  danger  effectually  served  his  country  and 
saved  India.  He  relied  upon  their  lordships'  hu- 
manity, honour,  and  justice,  that  they  would  not 
suffer  this  minute  of  the  censure  to  be  read,  it 
having  passed  at  a  moment  of  intemperate  heat  and 
agitation,  and  having  been  utterly  extinguished  by 
a  subsequent  resolution."  Burke  rose  as  soon  as 
Hastings  had  finished,  and  contended  that  it  was 
proper  to  read  the  paper,  because  it  was  an  answer 
to  a  letter  which  the  prisoner  had  dared  to  write  to 
the  directors,  his  masters,  and  to  print  and  pub- 
lish at  Calcutta.  Here  Hastings  rose  again,  and 
said  with  great  warmth,  "My  Lords,  I  aflSrm  that 
the  assertion  which  your  lordships  have  just  heard 
from  the  manager  is  false.  I  never  did  print  or 
publish  any  letter  at  Calcutta  that  I  wrote  to  the 
Court  of  Directors.  I  knew  my  duty  better.  That 
assertion  is  a  libel :  it  is  of  a  piece  with  everything 
that  I  have  heard  uttered  since  the  commencement 
of  this  trial  by  that  authorised^  licensed — (he 
paused  for  some  time,  and  then  ad(]ed,  turning  to 
Burke)  manager  !  "  Burke  re-affirmed  that  Hast- 
ings had  printed  and  published  the  letter  in  Calcutta. 
Hastings  loudly  called  out  to  him — "  It  is  not 
true ;"  and  the  counsel  said  to  Burke,  "  No  !  No !" 
The  Lords  adjourned  to  consult  the  judges,  and,  ia 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  they,  on 
the  following  day,  announced  to  the  managers  that 
the  paper  could  not  be  given  in  evidence.  On  the 
1st  of  March  their  lordships  announced  that  they 
were  averse  to  proceed  in  this  important  business, 
which  so  constantly  gave  rise  to  questions  in  law, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  judges;  and  that, 
therefore,  on  account  of  their  absence  on  the  cir- 
cuit, they  must  adjourn  the  court  to  the  7th  of 
April.  On  the  6th  of  March  Burke  succeeded,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  getting  the  managers 
themselves  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the 
journals  of  the  Lords,  and  to  examine  into  the 
mode  of  procedure  adopted  on  the  trial ;  and,  on 
the  17  th  of  the  same  month,  it  was  ordered,  on 
Burke's  motion,  that  the  managers  should  lay  be- 
fore the  House  the  circumstances  which  had  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  said  trial,  &c.  When 
their  lordships  re-assembled  in  Westminster  Hall, 
Lord  Comwallis,  having  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness, was  examined  on  behalf  of  Hastings,  and 
spoke  highly  of  the  merits  of  his  administration 
and  management  of  affairs  in  times  of  unprece* 
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dented  difficulties.  Cornwallis,  indeed,  seemed  to 
admit — what  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  doubted — 
that  Hastings  had  at  times  gone  beyond  the  strict 
limit  of  law  or  right,  as  every  statesman  in  his 
circumstances  must  have  done.  To  the  most 
serious  charges,  and  the  least  defensible — such  as 
the  treatment  of  the  Begums  and  the  two  old 
eunuchs — Cornwallis  could  not  speak,  having  no 
direct  or  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter;  but 
in  what  might  bear  a  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
Rajah  of  Benares,  his  lordship  said  that  he  did 
not  know  that  the  government  of  Bengal  had  any 
right  to  call  upon  the  tributary  princes,  in  time 
of  war,  for  any  aids  or  sums  of  money  over  and 
above  what  they  had  agreed  to  pay ;  and  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  had  never  demanded  any  such 
extra  aids.  But,  if  Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  in 
the  same  straits  as  Warren  Hastings,  would  he  not 
have  demanded  extra  aids,  and  resorted  to  extraor- 
dinary measures,  rather  than  have  witnessed  the 
ruin  of  the  British  empire  in  India  ?  After  the 
examination  of  his  Ijordship,  some  days  were 
passed  in  examining  a  Mr.  Larkins,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  India,  and  in  disputing  about 
the  admissibility  of  some  of  his  evidence.  The 
testimony  of  this  gentleman,  whose  examination 
was  insisted  upon,  not  by  Hastings,  but  by  the 
managers,  went  to  prove  the  defendant's  extreme 
disinterestedness  in  money  matters.  On  the  first 
day  of  his  examination,  Hastings  again  implored 
the  court  to  expedite  the  business.  He  had  heard, 
be  said,  a  report  that  parliament  would  soon  be 
prorogued;  and  therefore  he  conjured  them  to 
come  to  an  end  before  the  session  came  to  an  end, 
for  '^  human  patience  (meaning  no  disrespect  to 
the  Lords)  could  not  sustain  this  eternal  trial." 
And  on  the  next  day,  while  the  managers  and  his 
counsel  were  wrangling,  he  repeated  his  prayer 
that  tlieir  lordships  would  continue  to  sit  and  finish 
the  trial  in  this  present  session.  After  numerous 
disputes  and  interruptions,  dujring  which  Burke 
more  than  once  lost  all  control  over  his  temper, 
and  said  things  quite  as  violent  and  indiscreet  as 
the  outbreak  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  evi- 
dence was  all  closed  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  trial.  Then  the 
managers  began  to  sum  up  the  evidence  in  reply : 
Mr.  Grey,  on  the  Benares  charge ;  Sheridan,  on 
the  Begum  charge ;  Fox,  on  the  charge  about  pre- 
sents ;  and  Taylor,  on  that  about  contracts,  loans, 
&c.  When  these  gentlemen  had  occupied  seven 
days  with  their  speeches,  Burke  commenced  on 
the  28t]i  of  May  his  concluding  speech,  which  oc- 
cupied the  court  nine  more  days.  While  Burke 
was  in  the  midst  of  it,  or  when  he  had  spoken  for 
three  days,  Hastings  again  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords  for  dispatch,  and  to  entreat 
their  lordships  '*  to  become  suitors  to  his  majesty's 
goodness  on  his  behalf,  that  the  present  session  of 
parliament  might  be  permitted  to  continue  till  the 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  honourable  managers  for 
the  House  of  Commons  be  fully  and  finally  closed." 
In  consequence  of  this  application  Burke  broke 


the  thread  of  his  long  oration  to  complain  both  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  prisoner  ;  of  tls 
latler,  for  writing  an   audacious  libel  under  tlie 
name  of  a  petition ;  and  of  the  Lords,  for  hayioe 
recorded  it  in  their  journals     He  then    resumed 
his  speech,  which  was  concluded  on  the    16th  d 
June.     The  business  now  hurried  to  its  end.     (h 
the  20th  of  June,  Pitt  moved,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managers  for  their 
faithful  management  in  the  discharge  of  the  trast 
reposed  in  them.     The  motion  was  seconded  by 
the  "  India  minister  '*  Dundas,  who,  as  well  as 
his  friend  and  principal  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, declared  that  the  managers  were  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  parliament  and  their  country; 
and  that  if  vexatious  delays  had  occurred,  it  was 
no  fault  of  theirs.     Mr.  Sumner,  after  expressing 
his  regret  at  being  obliged  to  vote  against  the  mi- 
nister, and  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  cha- 
racter and  abilities  of  Hastings,  said  he  should 
have  little  objection  to  the  vote  of  thanks  if  only 
Burke  were  excluded  from  it.     Mr.  Wigley  and 
several  others  agreed  with  Sumner,  and  would  vote 
for  the  motion  if  Burke  were  excepted,   and  the 
thanks  given  to  all  the  rest  of  the  managers.    Loof 
before  Siis  the  rupture  between  Burke  and  Fox, 
which  we  have  related  in  the  history  of  the  sessioa 
of  1791,  had  severed  the  Whig  party,  and  Burke 
was  now  sitting  on  the  ministerial  benches ;  but 
Fox  was  not  therefore  disposed  to  indulge  in  the 
paltry  malice  of  supporting  Sumner's  propositioo 
at  the  expense  of  his  old  friend  and  teacher,  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  tbe  impeachment,  and  with- 
out whom,   in  all   probability,   no  impeachment 
whatever  would  have .  been  begun.     Fox  and  his 
friends  disclaimed  the  invidious  distinction  which 
was  attempted  to  be  made  between  them  and  their 
distinguished  leader ;  and  they  called  it  a  miser- 
able affectation  to  pretend  to  feel  disgust  at  tbe 
strong  language   which  Burke  had  occasionally 
used,  but  which,  they  said,  was  only  the  natural 
language  of  a  strong  indignation  at   vices  and 
crimes  of  which  all  the  managers  believed  the 
party  impeached  to  have  been  guilty.     There  was 
now  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  rough  Northum- 
brian, of  the  Honourable  Company's  service,  who 
had  passed  some  years  in  India — a  Mr.  Law,  bro- 
ther to  Hastings's  counsel,  the  to  be  liord  Ellen- 
borough.     As  if  to  prove  that  a  bad  temper  and  a 
rough  tongue  were  not  peculiar  to  one   member 
of  his  family,  this  Mr.  Law  delivered  a  speech 
against  the  coarseness  of  Burke,  in  language  more 
coarse  and  vulgar  than  any  that  had  been  heard  for 
a  long  time  in  that  place.     With  a  bunghng  allu- 
sion to  Burke's  early  but  exquisite  essay  on  tbe 
Sublime    and    Beautiful,   this    mannerless   Law 
said,  **  If  any  passage  in  his  speech  could  be  called 
sublime  and  beautiful,  it  was,  at  the  best,  but  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  nonsense ;  and  at  other  times 
his  expressions  were  so  vulgar  and  illiberal,  that 
the  lowest  blackguard  in  a  bear-garden  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  utter  them."  •  He  professed  to 
be  astonished  that  a  gentleman  like  Fox  "  should 
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condescend  to  mix  his  character  with  that  of  the 
leading  manager,  whose  follies  and  intemperance 
he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  correct."     "  And  as 
for  his  information,"  added  Law,   "  I  am  really 
astonished  that  a  man  who  has  heen  twenty-two 
years  employed  in  Indian  inquiries  should  still  be 
so  very  ignorant  of  India."     Pitt's  motion  for  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  all  the  managers  was  neverthe- 
less carried  by  50  against  21.    The  prorogation 
of  parliament  took  place  a  few  days  after,  so  that 
no  further  proceedings  could  be  had  until  the  next 
session.     On   the  13th  of  January,  1795,  their 
lordships  returned  to  the  business,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  inspect  their  journals  for  prece- 
dents of  the  mode  of  giving  judgment  on  trials 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.      The  report 
of  this  committee  was   referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,   whose   deliberations  there- 
ui)on  were  prolonged  from  the  2nd  to  the  31st 
of  March.    Thurlow,  who  had  descended  from  the 
woolsack  to  make  way  for  his  much-hated  rival 
Loughborough,  continued  to  take  the  side  most 
favourable  to  Hastings ;  while  Loughborough,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  ranged  on  the  opposite  extreme. 
Thurlow  maintained  that,  from  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  the  managers,  no  criminal  act  whatsoever 
was  proved ;  Loughborough,  with  an  equal  show  of 
logic  and  law,  insisted  that  the  managers  and  their 
evidence  proved  nearly  all  the  allegations.      Al- 
though the  Lords,  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial, 
had  insisted  that  the  evidence  should  be  given  in  a 
lump,  they  now  determined  to  judge  of  the  articles 
one  by  one,  and  even  to  break  some  of  them  into 
several   parts,  and   to   decide  upon  them   sepa- 
rately.    The  mode  of  procedure  they  adopted  was 
to  decide  upon  each  part  or  point  three  several 
times;  first,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House; 
next,  in  the  House  itself ;  and  the  third  time,  as 
judges  in  Westminster  Hall.     The  report  of  the 
committee  was  altogether  favourable  to  Hastings. 
On  the  17th  of  April  the  House  determined  the 
form  of  the  questions  which  were  to  be  put  to  the 
Lords  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  on  the  23rd  of 
the  same  month  they  proceeded  to  judgment.     On 
this  last  day  of  the  trial  public  curiosity,  which 
had  BO  long  slept,  seemed  to  be  revived,  and  the 
ancient  Hall  was  almost  as  much  crowded  as  on 
the  first  day.     Nearly  the  length  of  one  of  the 
seven  ages,  which  the  greatest  of  all  poets  has  al- 
lotted to  man,  had  elapsed  since  that  first  day  of 
wonder  and  excitement,  and  more  than  usually 
great  had  been  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  long  interval.     Of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
noble  lords  that  had  walked  in  the  procession  on 
the  first  day,  sixty  were  now  in  their  graves.     The 
close  friendship  in  which  the  chief  managers  were 
then  linked  was  now  more  dead  than  death ;  the 
ties  of  party  had  beenjnapt  asunder;  everything 
seemed  changed.     The  young  and  light-hearted, 
who  had  come  to  the  first  day's  pageant  as  to  a 
festival,  were  now  middle-aged  and  care-worn; 
and  the  men  that  were  robust  and  comely  at  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  were  now-^and  none 
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more  so  than  Burke — withered  and  shrunk.  Hast- 
ings might  well  say  the  arraignment  had  taken 
place  before  one  generation,  and  the  judgment  was 
pronounced  by  another !  Only  twenty-nine  Peers 
attended  in  the  Hall  tojvote.  The  question  on 
the  first  article  was  put  by  Loughborough,  as 
Lord  High  Steward  for  the  trial;  and  it  was 
first  put  to  the  youngest  of  the  peers : — "Is 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  charged  by 
the  Commons  in  the  first  article  of  charge? — 
George  Lord  Douglas  (Earl  of  Morton  in  Scot- 
land), how  says  your  Lordship,  is  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire,  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  of  the 
said  charge?"  And  hereupon  Lord  Douglas 
stood  up,  uncovered,  and  laying  his  right  hand  on 
his  breast,  pronounced — **  Not  Guilty,  upon  my 
honour !"  Thf  question  was  then  put. successively 
to  all  the  other  peers  present.  Twenty-three  said 
"  Not  Guilty,"  and  only  six  said  "  Guilty."*  On 
the  other  charges  the  majority  in  Hastings's  favour 
was  still  greater ;  and  on  several  of  them  he  was 
unanimously  acquitted.  When  all  the  charges  had 
been  put  and  severally  answered  by  that  tibin  at- 
tendance of  peers,  Hastings  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and,  in  the  not  very  friendly  voice  of  Loughbo- 
rough, informed  that  he  was  acquitted  by  the 
Lords,  and  solemnly  discharged.  Hastings  bowed 
gracefully  and  retired ;  and  the  curtain  fdl  on  this 
long  drama.t 

He  was  acquitted  :  but,  if  his  honour  and  cha- 
racter were  cleared,  his  purse,  in  a  worse  sense, 
was  cleared  also ;  and  for  some  time  there  seemed 
a  chance  of  his  concluding  his  eventfiil  career  on 
the  debtors'  side  of  some  English  prison.  Besides 
the  enormous  expenses  of  the  trial,  the  sums  paid 
to  Law,  Plumer,  Dallas,  and  his  other  lawyers,  to 
the  newspaper  men  and  the  pamphleteers,  he  had 
laid  out  about  40,000/.  in  building,  planting,  and 
improving ;  for,  just  as  the  trial  began,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  Daylesford,  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  which  had  been  alienated  more  than 
seventy  years.  As  the  old  manor-house  was  in 
ruins,  he  had  knocked  it  down  and  had  built  a  new 
one ;  he  had  dug  a  lake,  constructed  a  grotto,  and 
laid  out  the  grounds  with  great  taste.  Probably 
some  of  the  money  which  his  wife  had  saved  had 
been  expended  for  these  purposes,  for  it  was  all 
gone,  and  her  husband  was  in  debt.|  Pitt  had 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  indemni- 
fication, z/the  charges  should  not  be  made  good; 
but  there  was  slight  hope  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  hampered  for  ways  and  means  to  pro- 

*  Those  who  said  Not  Guilty  ^'cre — Lord  Douglna.  Lord  Fife,  Lord 
Somers,  Lord  Rawdon  (Earl  of  Moira),  Lord  Walaingham,  Lord 
Thurluw,  Lord  Hawke.  Lord  Boston,  Lord  Sandvs,  Lord  Middleton, 
the  Bbhop  of  Bochester  (Dr.  Horsley),  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  (Dr. 
Wnrrrn).  Viscoimts  Sidney  and  Falmouth,  the  Earls  of  Dorcherter, 
Beverley.  Warwick,  and  CovAntry,  Marquess  Townsend,  the  Dukes 
of  Bridgewaier  and  Leeds,  the  Earl  of  Manslield.  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  Those  who  saia  Guilty  were— the  Eiirls  of  Carnarvon,  Rad- 
nor, Fitswilliam.  and  Suffolk,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Lrard 
Chancellor  Loughborough. 

^  Hist.  oftheTrial.— Ann.  Regist.— Hill,  Hist.  Brit  Ind. 

i  The  original  pnrchaae-money  for  Daylesford  was  no  greot  sum. 
"  From  an  entry  m  his  diary,  dated  the  26ih  of  Auinut.  1788. 1  flod 
that  he  that  day  completed  the  purchase,  and  that  the  first  cost,  in- 
cluding an  anuuit)*  of  100/.  a-year  to  Mr.  Knight  and  his  wife, 
amounted  barely  to  11,400/.'— w/ef'if,  Li/c. 
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secate  the  terrible  war  raging  ysiili  France,  would 
ever  attempt  to  carry  a  grant  of  public  money  for 
tliis  object.  The  great  house  in  Leadenhall-street 
afforded  a  better  prospect  than  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel ;  and  it  seemed  natural  to  expect  that  the 
court  of  directors  would  make  up  his  losses,  and 
afford  him  the  means  of  living  in  comfort  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  In  effect,  at  the  desire  of  nine 
proprietors,  a  general  court  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  held  on  the  29th  of  May  (1795),  at 
which  two  resolutions  were  passed,  recommending 
that  indemniQcation  should  be  made  by  the  Com- 
pany to  Mr.  Hastings  tor  the  legal  expenses  he  had 
incurred  ;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  im« 
portant  services,  a  pension  of  5000/.  a*year  should 
be  granted  to  him  and  his  representatives  during 
the  term  of  the  Company's  exclusive  trade.  Both 
these  questions  were  determined  hf  ballot  in  the 
affirmative,  within  five  days  of  their  being  first 
proposed.  Hastings  thought  that  all  his  expenses 
in  the  prosecution  would  1^  paid,  not  by  the  Com- 
pany, but  by  the  nation,  who,  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  undertaken  the  impeachment 
It  is  said  that  he  had  even  refused  to  apply  to  the 
Company  in  this  matter,  and  that  his  friends  had 
made  the  application  in  spite  of  him.  "  I  feel," 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  these  friends,  "  equally 
with  you,  that  I  shall  suffer  great  injustice,  if,  afler 
having  been  acquitted  on  every  charge,  I  be  lefl  to 
pay  my  own  costs  during  the  trial ;  but  my  claim 
lies  not  against  the  Company,  but  against  the  Bri- 
tish nation.  I  have  been  subjected  to  a  long, 
and,  as  the  issue  has  proved,  an  unmerited  prose- 
cution, at  the  instance  of  the  people  of  England,  or 
at  least  of  their  repreaentatives.  It  is  for  the 
country  at  large,  not  for  any  corporate  body  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  replace  me  on  the  ground  which  I 
occupied  ere  the  prosecution  began ;  and  if  par^ 
liameut  refuse  this  act  of  justice,  I  must  submit. 
I  can  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  court  of 
directors."*  But  Pitt  and  his  government  were 
not  only  disinclined  to  make  any  grant  of  public 
money,  but  were  also  determined  to  throw  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  the  generosity  or  common 
justice  of  the  Company.  By  Pitt's  India  Bill  the 
power  of  the  Company  to  recompense  their  ser- 
vants and  dependents  had  been  very  considerably 
restrained.  The  court  of  proprietors  and  the 
court  of  directors  united  could  no  longer  vote  away 
sums  of  money  out  of  the  territorial  revenue,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  board  of  control,  which 
meant  of  course  the  sanction  of  the  ministry  of  the 
day.  In  the  present  instance  the  hoard  of  control 
showed  no  alacrity  or  good  will.  They  returned  no 
answer  whatever  to  the  application  made  by  the 
directors  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
(1796).  In  the  meantime  they  had  consulted  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general  as  to  the  strict  legal 
interpretation  of  the  restricting  clauses  in  the  bill ; 
and,  when  they  sent  in  their  tardy  answer  to 
Leadenhall-street,  it  was  about  equally  unfavour- 
able to  the  granting  of  money  for  paying  the  law 
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expenses  as  to  the  granting  the  pension  or  annuily. 
This  left  Hastings  in  a  cruel  dilemma,  oppressed 
with  debt,  with  a  ministry  who  would  neither  gire 
nor  let  give,  with  a  prison  staring  him  in  the  hcc 
The  majority  botli  of  the  court  of  proprietors  aud 
of  the  court  of  directors  felt  for  his  trying  situation, 
and  were  sincerely  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to 
relieve  him.    At  nearly  every  meeting  they  took 
the  subject  of  his  losses  and  embarrassments  into 
consideration ;  they  made  fresh  applications  to  the 
board  of  control ;  they  entered  into  a  long  contro- 
versy with  the  government;   and  some  of  them 
privately  lent  Hastings  money  to  enable  him  to 
quiet  a  few  of  his  most  troublesome  creditors.    At 
one  time,  it  is  said,  the  late  governor-general  of 
India,  who  liad  managed  so  many    millions  of 
money,  and  disposed  of  principalities  and  powers, 
was  left  in  so  sad  a  state  of  impecuniosity,  as  not 
to  have  wherewith  to  pay  his  weekly  bills.  Luckily 
Hastings  had  none  of  the  morbid  irritability  of 
Lord  Ulive — luckily  his  liver  was  not  a  diseased, 
but  a  sound  one,  and  he  had  no  chronic  spasms  or 
malady  of  any  kind — or  he  might  have  made  his 
exit  from  this  world  as  his  predecessor  had  done! 
At  length,  however,  after  frequent  representation! 
and  remonstrances  from  the  proprietors  and  di- 
rectors, a  sort  of  compromise,  sufficiently  mean 
and  absurd,  was  entered  into  by  the  board  of  con- 
trol and  the  directors.   On  the  1th  of  March  (1796) 
it  was  announced  at  a  general  court  at  Leadenhall- 
street,  that  the  board  of  control  and  the  court  of 
directors  had  agreed  to  grant  to  Hastings  an  an- 
nuity of  4000/.  for  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half, 
to  date  from  June  the  24th,  1785.      Nothing  was 
determined  respecting  the  reimbursement  of  his 
law  expenses ;  but,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from 
his  embarrassments,  a  sum  of  50,000/.  was  lent  to 
him  by  the  Company,  for  eighteen  years,  and 
without  interest. 

We  have  left  to  biographers  the  task  of  re- 
presenting this  extraordinary  and  indisputably 
great  man  as  a  perfect  being  without  spot  or  ble- 
mish ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  evil  as 
well  as  the  good  that  was  in  him,  charitably  inti- 
mating that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  evil  arose 
out  of  his  Indian  education,  the  loose  and  at  times 
infamous  policy  of  his  employers,  the  tremendous 
difficulties  of  his  situation,    and  the  vehement 

gassion  which  we  fancy  every  Englishman  muBt 
ave  felt  in  contending,  in  a  season  of  disgrace  and 
disaster,  with  the  French  for  the  real  dominion  of 
Hindustan.  Among  the  evil  qualities  more  indi- 
genous  to  his  nature,  and  less  susceptible  of  excuse 
or  palliation,  was  a  silent,  quiet,  but  most  lasting 
vindictiveness.  Burke,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
forgiven,  in  part :  but  he  never  forgave  Dundas  or 
Pitt,  from  whom  he  had  at  first  expected  not  en- 
mity, but  favour  and  support ;  and  he  was  ready 
to  indulge  his  animosity  against  Pitt  even  at  the 
expense  of  political  principle,  and  at  the  risk  of 
seriously  injuring  his  country.*    He,  however,  had 

*  '*  Ooc0.  nnd  only  once.  aHer  hu  nequiUal.  lie  iatrHttc<l  ^ 
polittcs*  auU  tliai  inten'ereace  wiu  not  mach  to  Uii  nonour.     Id  l^ 
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little  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  dangerous  re- 
venge, for  he  had  no  wealth  to  make  him  consi- 
derable as  an  owner  of  seats  and  a  controller  of 
votes  in  parliament,  and  no  ability  as  a  public 
speaker.  He  was  too  old  to  acquire  the  latter 
habit,  being  considerably  past  sixty  before  he  was 
acquitted  and  set  at  some  ease  in  his  circumstances. 
He  continued,  indeed,  to  exercise  some  triHing 
influence  and  patronage  in  the  East  India  House, 
where  he  was  often  anxiously  consulted;  but  he 
never  got  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  last 
twenty-four  years  of  his  life — for  so  long  did  he 
survive  his  acquittal — were  spent  chiefly  at  Dayles- 
ford,  of  which  he  made  a  beautiful  place.  Though 
excluded  from  power  and  dignity,  though  deprived  of 
the  coronet  and  the  red  riband  with  which  his  hopes 
had  flattered  him  when  he  quitted  India,  he  had, 
most  happily,  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits  which 
made  retirement  not  only  an  endurable,  but  a 
joyous  thing.  He  delighted  in  equestrian  exercise, 
and  in  riding  through  a  pleasant  country  on  beau- 
tiful high-bred  Arab  horses :  he  was  a  farmer,  a 
landscape-gardener,  a  rearer  of  cattle,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic horticulturist  and  lover  of  flowers.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  busy  writer  both  in  prose  and 
werse,  addicting  himselt  as  he  grew  older  more  ex- 
clusively to  rhyming;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
plaudits  of  his  biographer,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther Hastings's  poetry  ever  ranged  above  that  plea- 
sant gentlemanly  order  called  "  occasional  verses," 
or  vers  de  sodetey  in  which  he  himself  evidently  in- 
tended it  to  rank.*  He  bred  horses,  reared  sheep, 
fatted  bullocks,  and  made  various  experiments  in 
the  introduction  of  new  plants  and  animals.  He 
tried  to  naturalise  in  England  that  delicious  fruit 
of  Bengal,  the  leechee;  he  imported  seeds  and 
slips  of  a  very  fine  kind  of  apple-tree  which  grew 
in  the  governor's  villa  of  Allipore,  near  Calcutta ; 
he  attempted  to  naturalise  the  goat  of  the  table- 
land of  Thibet,  whose  down  supplies  the  materials 
for  the  finest  shawls  of  Cashmere,  as  also  the  breed 
of  cattle  of  Bootan,  whose  peculiar  tails  are  consi- 
dered a  great  beauty,  and  are  in  high  esteem  in 
the  East  as  the  best  fans  for  driving  away  the 
musquitos.  At  the  same  time  he  suggested  to  his 
friends  in  India  various  improved  methods  for 
growing  erasses,  feeding  elephants,  &c.  &c.  His 
letters  at  this  time  are  chiefly  the  letters  of  a  gen- 

hc  exerted  himself  Rtrenuously  to  prevent  Mr.  Addington,  against 
whom  Fox  and  Fitt  had  combiued.  flrom  reslKnin;;  th«  ircasnry.  It 
i«  difl'icult  to  believe  that  a  man  w  able  and  enerxetio  as  Hastings 
can  luivo  thonglit  tltat,  when  Buonaparte  was  at  Boulogne,  with  a 
fm;at  army,  the  defence  of  our  island  eould  safely  be  Intrusted  to  a 
ministry  which  did  not  contain  a  single  person  whom  flattery  could 
descrilw  ns  a  great  tttstesrnan.  It  is  silso  certain  that,  on  the  impor* 
tant  question  which  had  raised  Mr.  Addington  to  power,  and  on 
which  he  differed  from  both  Fox  and  Pitt.  Hastings,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  agreed  with  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  Mr.  Addington.  Religious  intoleramee  lias  never  Iwen  the  vice  of 
the  Initian  service,  and  certainly  was  not  the  vice  of  Hastiiies.  But 
Mr.  Addington  had  treated  him  with  marlied  favonr.  Fox  had  been 
a  principal  manager  of  the  impeachment.  To  Pitt  it  was  owing  that 
there  had  lieen  an  impt-achment;  and  Hastings,  wo  fear,  was  on  tliis 
occasion  gnidfd  by  |«ersonal  eon|tiileraiions.  rsither  titan  by  a  re sinrd 
to  the  public  intareat." — Art.  in  Eduu  Rev.,  on  Oleig't  Life  o/f}'arrea 
Hasiutgt. 

*  Mi.  Gleig  more  than  half  threatens  the  public  with  a  whola 
volume  uf  the  poetical  effusions  which  the  ex-governor-gencral  used 
to  read  to  his  giiect:t  at  the  breakfast  table  at  Daylcsford;  bnt  wo 
liojin,  for  Hastings's  cake,  that  the  reverend  biographer  will  never 
put  this  threat  into  execution. 


tleman  farmer,  abounding  in  little  traits  of  cha- 
racter which  make  one  love  the  man.  Notwith- 
standing his  advancing  years  and  his  pleasant 
occupations,  he  had,  however,  occasional  visitatione 
of  ambition.  On  the  death  of  Pitt  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Tory  cabinet  in  1806,  he  put  him- 
self forward  as  a  Whig,  and  wn)te  to  Colonel  Mac- 
Mahon,  the  private  secretary  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  request  an  audience  of  the  prince,  who 
had  on  various  occasions  treated  him  with  much 
kindness.  The  audience  was  immediately  granted, 
and  Hastings  was  received  at  Carlton  House  with 
every  mark  of  respect.  To  the  princess  question, 
'*  What  were  the  specific  objecta  he  looked  to?*' 
he  replied,  not  without  some  symptoms  of  senility, 
that  his  first  object  had  once  been  public  employ* 
ment — employment  either  in  the  board  of  control 
or  the  government  of  India;  but  that  now  be  had 
relinquished  all  such  thoughts,  which,  perhaps,  he 
ought  never  to  have  entertained;  that  his  next 
view  was  to  obtain  some  reparation  from  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  injuries  which  he  had 
sustained  from  their  impeachment,  particularly 
as,  though  acquitted,  he  yet  stood  branded  on  their 
records  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  false  to  his 
trust ;  that  the  third  point  on  which  he  had  wished 
to  speak  regarded  the  expectations  which  his  royal 
highness  had  himself  excited  in  the  breast  of  that 
person  whose  wishes  he  had  ever  preferred  to  his 
owTi.  [This,  of  course,  alluded  to  his  German- 
bom  wife,  his  **  elegant  Marian,"  who  was  very  de- 
sirous of  becoming  an  English  peeress.]  •*  Though 
the  best,  the  most  amiable  of  women,"  said  Hast- 
ings (who  informs  us  that  the  prince  responded 
*  She  is  *o'),  "  she  is  still  a  woman,  and  would  pre- 
fer her  participation  in  a  title  to  any  benefit  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  me."  His  royal  highness 
thought  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  his  trying 
for  the  peerage;  said  he  must  employ  Lord 
Grenville  and  Lord  Moira  to  bring  it  about,  and 
bade  him  go  immediately  to  Moira,  and  tell  his 
lordship  that  he  (the  prince)  desired  it.  The 
coronet,  however,  was  found  not  to  be  attainable ; 
and  he  was  fain,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  be  con- 
tent to  go  down  to  the  grave  with  the  plain  name 
of  Warren  Hastings/'*  It  appears  he  never 
again  attempted  to  obtain  cither  title  or  office,  and 
that  this  disnppointment  did  not  long  disturb  his 
happy  disposition ;  and,  though  he  never  obtained 
any  reparation  from  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
lived  to  see  himself  received  in  tliat  assembly  with 
extraordinary  marks  of  reverence  or  respect.  In 
1813,  when  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
was  to  be  renewed,  much  discussion  took  place  in 
parliament,  and  it  was  determined  to  examine  at 
the  bar,  among  other  witnesses,  this  remarkable 
old  man.  The  Commons  received  him  with  accla- 
mations, ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  him,  and, 
when  he  retired,  rose  and  uncovered — all  but  one 
or  two  who  had  been  managers  of  the  trial,t  and  a 

*  Hastings's  own  Diary,  as  cited  by  Gleif. 

t  Theae  managers  sat  in  tlie  very  same  seats  which  they  had  occu- 
pied in  179&,  when  they  bad  received  the  Toto  of  thanks,  mo^  ed  by 
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very  few  of  their  friends,  who  believed,  with  them, 
that  flie  impeachment  had  not  been  unnecewary, 
and  that  Hastings's  character  had  not  been  puri- 
fied by  the  ordeal.  «  This  examination  of  Hast- 
mgs,  says  one  present,  who  had  himself  re- 
cently returned  from  India,  "  was  a  very  strikinir 
exhibition.  The  appearance  of  a  man  of  fini 
countenance,  and  in  possession  of  spirit  and 
nf^HfJ^'  "  '''"f  "?<le"tonding,  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  years  after  he  had  retired  from  the  su- 
preme government,  respectfully  listened  to  as  a 
■witness,  at  the  same  bar  where  he  had  been 
arraigned  as  a  culprit,  created  a  strong  interest.'* 

«WW  ft  ""^  "^  ^'^'''  ^^"^^  ^"^  *'"  examined 
shortly  after,  he  was  received  with  equal  respect 

fluT  "*""  eighty-one  yean,  old,  "  too  late  a 
week,  one  might  have  thought,  for  academical 
i^^'f'  yet  the  University  of  Oxford  chose  thl 
season  for  conferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree 

tl^T^<^ur''  ""u^'  "^"^  '^'  octogenarian  S 
into  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  thejunio?  members  of 
the  university  rose  to  a  man  and  greeted  him  with 
tumultuous  cheering.  The  oration  in  Sn  w^ 
delivered  by  Dr.  PhiUimore;  and  Mr.  Elijalh 
Barwell  Impey.  one  of  the  sons  of  his  friend  and 

fe  En'.'S"'''  .1!'  ^"J*^  ^"^^y-  ^'«  «  poem 
m  Engbsh  on  the  occasion,   describing,  in   spi- 

Sm  J^v*?'  8^«'V"r''"='"*«^  and  coupling 
him  w  th  Nekon,  who  had  fallen  at  TrafaW 

and  with  Wellington,  who  had  triumphTom 

t tof?f'V"  '^'  ^*'"^^"**'  «  «  P-eat  bene- 
factor of  his  country.  In  1814  Hastinirs  un- 
«pectedly  received  an  official  intimatTthat 
Ae  prince  regent  had  added  his  name  to  the 
list  of  pnvy  councillore;  and  that  his  presence 

order  to  his  being  sworn  in.  He  hastened  from 
Day^«,ford  to  accept  the  honour;  and  he  was T 
mitted  to  a  long  audience  by  the  regent.    In  the 

I'^^'o/  '^'  '^'J'"  ^^"^  "^  allied  sove! 
reigns  came  over  to  England  and  visited  Oxford 

^h^r^-  V  ^"^^ '  *"•*  ^^  entrance  into  the 
Sheldonian  theatre  ^vas  again  hailed  with  he 
no  sest  acclamations  of  the  undergraduates  He 
followed  the  sovereigns  toLondon,;„d  ^  presSt 
as  a  guest  at  the  magnificent  entertainment  whS 

i«ne"''(!n?^  *^"'"  ?""''^'"'  o„r'l8th'of 
June,     un  this  occasion  the  prince  ivo-pnt  KiSvio^k 

^^ented  him  to  the  EmperoroTRS^Se 

Kmg  of  Prussia,  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  tM. 

country ;   and  declared  public^  Sat  Ser  t 

nou«  than  a  seat  in  the  privy  council  we^  in  store 

Srve^'lti?''''"''*  '^'^  ""^  ''•'°°««d  as  he  de! 
served.  But  nothing  came  of  these  fine  promises  • 
and,  in  themidstof  all  these  flattering  dStionV 
he  was  again  allowed  to  be  distressed  by  peSv 
cares  :  for  his  resources,  after  his  law  JpSand 

ever  •fterwaida.'^  -mimna  u  baung  a  „gi.t  to  Uul  pl«CB 

Ufe^hLUI:''"'"  M«''i»«o,.,..daUd  April  ,h.  3,d.  UIS,  i„ 
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his  other  debts  had  been  dischar^,  were  not  ve 
considerable,  and  his  farming,  planting,  andexn 
rimentelismg,  the  hospitality  he  constwitlT^ 
up  at  Daylesford,  and  his  sundrv  other  tastes^ 
habite,  were  rather  costly.     He'  had    been  a» 
pelled  by  fresh  debte  to  apply  to  the  court  of* 
rectors  once  or  twice  before  for  assistance,  wild 
had  not  been  refused;  and  now,  in  the   deLv 
Mcondyearofhis  age,  he  appeared   again  Mi, 
the  directors  as  a  suitor,  for  he  had  Outlived  ti, 
penod  for  which  his  annuity  had  been  fixed  i::^ 
there  was  nothing  except  that  provision  be^ 
him  and  pauperism.     After  some  delav  the  cm: 
of  directors  agreed  to  continue  the  anniitvfcr* 
term  of  his  natural  life.     Hastings,  of  hiisel^. 
through  his  friends,  had  ventured  to   ask  thai  * 
annmty  should  be  raised  to  5000/..   and  that  tk 
name  of  Mrs.  Hastings  should  be  included  in  & 
grant;  but  the  court  declined  acceding  to  eithtrrf 
these  propositions,  and  at  this  Hasrinw  was  m«i 
hurt  for.  though  he  had  no  childtel  to  M 
tor,  he  was  anxious    for    his    much-loved  wis. 
who  was  likely  to  survive  him,    and  who  dii 
survive  him  a  good  number  of  vear»        It  »». 
pears,  however,  that  the  elaslic-m'inded  old  id^ 

n.  i"«i'r  "^^P*™''  ?*'^  I'^'^KS  to  depress  his. 
In  1816,  when  m  the  eighty-fourth   year  of  hii 
age,  he  rebuilt  the  old  parish  church  of  Davfcr 
ford,  which  stood  upon  his  own  land,  unrhir  « 
the  work  with  characteristic  eagerness,  and  pk»- 
sandy  boastuig,  when  it  was  finished,  Uiat  he  M 
^one  it  all  m  just  four  months.     At  lasL  on  fl» 
f».«J«f  August,  1818,  he  died,  and  wTte™,^ 
behind  the  chancel  of  that  church,  ^mZTt 
bones  and  dust  of  his  ancestors.     Hi.  cT^tS 
ect  was  unclouded  to  the  last,  his  illnej':^';^ 
short,  and  he  met  death  with  the  utmost  comp^ 
sure.     Among  his  numerous  merits,  and  the  cmt 
deeds  that  will  preserve  his  name  in  the  hSo^} 
his  country,  must  be  mentioned  the  noblelW 
ragement  he  gave  while  in  power  to  literS  S 
and  «inous  researches.    He%atronised  mo^S^ 
rally  travels  ,n  the  various  countries  of  oTe^ 
experiments,  institutions  for  promoting  educ^ 
publications    and  all  usefol  or  elega'nt  pS 
As  well  by  his  example  as  by  his  iSunifiSTS 
gave  an  impulse  to  learning  i^  the  indolenrataa- 
sphere  of  Bengal.     He  acquired  himwlf  »  £ 
knowledge  of  Persian  and  Arabic  literatre    td 
though  he  did  not  leani  that  mysterious  w,'d^' 
C^y  8""ded  language  himselfrheZSei^ 

Pun^'^'lf^  !,"  »"'"'"«  '^'  confidence  of  ^ 
Pundits  or  hereditary  priesU  of  India,  wherebv  h^ 
obtained  for  other  English  scholara  a'nd  sSenb 
the  key  to  Sanscnt,  and  to  the  secrets  of  the  aS 
Brahminical  theology  and  jurisprudent  jT^' 
under  his  protection  that  the  Asiatic  Soc  etv  co^ 
menced  ito  career ;  and  it  was  during  UsTZ^Z 
tration  that  Enirlishmen  reallv  h.l»  !  *°™"*."- 
that  knowledge  If  LdTanSe  fc.'^  SJ 
and  institutions  of  the  people,  without  which t^ 


^-      Chap.  I.]  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY 

u&^  The  fate  of  Haatings's  friend  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
'^"''l.^was  rather  diflferent.  Through  his  triumphant 
^'*^^:  refutation  of  the  Nuncomar  charge,  his  prose- 
^  ^^.  cution  or  persecution  was  of  but  very  short  dura- 
%  &«  tion,  and  he  continued  to  retain,  and  in  an  in- 
W'jS'.  creased  degree,  the  friendship  and  regard  of  his 
fell 8  earlier  acquaintance,  and  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
^»-:  nent  and  best  men  of  the  day.  So  well  did  he 
« ippae.  stand  with  Pitt's  government,  that  he  was  solicited 
foh  by  the  chancellor  to  return  to  Bengal  with  a  seat 
titjoi^  in  council;  and  in  hopes  that  he  would  return  to 
tin:  p:  India,  his  valuable  and  important  place  was  kept 
hmi.  vacant  for  a  whole  year.  But,  -disgusted  at  the 
m^i  treatment  he  had  received,  and  anxiously  engaged 
te  in  the  care  of  a  young  and  numerous  family,  to 
mi::  whose  education  he  applied  himself  with  unrc- 
10  j(i},  mitting  assiduity,  he  declined  the  offer  with  pro- 
nJdjrj  per  thanks  to  the  government.  At  the  general 
aiax:  ejection  in  1190,  Sir  Elijah,  by  means  of  a  com- 
lisHss  "littee,  canvassed  Stafford,  and  thought  of  coiv* 
flQr;^  testing  that  borough  with  Sheridan,  who,  next 
js  ^  to  Burke,  had  been  the  bitterest  of  his  assailants. 
j^ .  All  the  electioneering  tricks  were  resorted  to  by 
j..,^  the  Sheridan  party,  who,  regardless  of  the  deci- 
j,jj,^  sion  of  ±e  House  of  Commons,  placarded  the  late 
^.  chief  justice  of  Bengal  as  the  infamous  murderer 
1^,,  of  Nuncomar,  and  carried  in  their  processions 
'^  pictures  of  a  man  hanging  on  a  gallows,  with  other 
^  '^  ingenious  devices  to  exasperate  the  popular  mind 
^  against  the  new  candidate.  Some  short  time  after, 
;^.  however,  Sir  Elijah  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representative  of  the  borough  of  New 
V,'  Romney.  About  the  year  1797  he  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  In  the  mean  time  the  fortune  which  he 
'*';  had  made  in  India,  and  which  was  never  more  than 
.^  a  moderate  one,  had  been  greatly  reduced  through 
'■"^  a  too  credulous  belief  in  the  stability  of  the  finan- 
•  ^  cial  system  of  M.  Necker.  The  costs  incidental  to 
''-'  his  defence  in  the  House  of  Commons — for  which 
-*'  he  was  never  remunerated — had  not  been  inconsi- 
^'  derable;  he  was  apprehensive  of  increased  ex- 
-  '  pense  from  an  impending  impeachment,  which 
^  would  have  ruined  him ;  and,  naturally  anxious 
^'  about  a  provision  for  his  wife  and  children,  he 
^'  yielded,  like  many  others  at  that  time  who  had 
p  less  reason,  to  the  temptation  of  high  interest,  and 
I*  invested  a  great  part  of  his  capital  in  the  French 
?  funds.  There  it  could  not  have  been  touched  by 
»  managers  of  impeachments  and  lawyers  in  West- 

i         minster   Hall;    but    the    fast-coming  Revolution 
f  swept  it  all  away,  passing  its  remorseless  sponge 

I  at  once  over  capital  and  interest.    This  investment 

t         being  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in 
<  France,  and  not  recovered  till  after  his  death,  at 

the  peace  of  Paris,  and  then  only  in  part.  Sir 
^  Elijah  parted  with  his  house  in  London,  and  lived 

entirely  at  a  country-house,    Newick  Park,    in 
'>  Sussex,  which  he  rented  of  Lord  Vernon.    There 

I  was  not  a  man  living  in  that  distinguished  neigh- 

bourhood, where  good  men  were  not  and  are  not 
scarce,  more  geneially  esteemed  for  kindness  of 
heart  and  for  all  the  social  virtues;  and  many  who 
are  still  living  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
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fact*  For  the  sake  of  his  children  who  are  yet 
living,  and  whose  very  reverence  and  fond  attach- 
ment to  his  memory  prove  that  he  was  no  common 
man,  we  venture  upon  these  details,  which  more 
properly  belong  to  biography  than  to  history ;  and 
we  do  it  the  more  readily  and  earnestly  because 
their  hearts  have  been  made  to  bleed  by  the  seve- 
rity of  a  recent  attack  on  their  father's  memory. 
Sir  Elijah  died  on  the  1st  of  February,  1812,  aged 
seventy- seven,  and  was  buried  at  Hammersmith, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  where  a  plain  tablet  marks 
the  spot  where  he  lie8.t  Until  death  removed 
that  high-minded  man  and  honourable  statesman, 
Lord  Shelbume,  the  first  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
(in  1805),  Impey  retained  his  friendship  and 
frequent  correspondence,  which  assuredly  would 
never  have  been  the  case  if  the  least  doubt  had 
existed  in  his  lordship's  mind  as  to  any  part  of 
his  judicial  conduct  in  India.  The  friendship  with 
Hastings,  with  the  most  familiar  intercourse,  con- 
tinued undisturbed  till  Impey's  own  decease,  and 
was  then  continued  by  Hastings  to  his  widow  and 
children.  In  disproof  of  a  very  mischievous  report 
that  there  existed  a  difference  between  him  and 
his  official  brother.  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  their  in^ 
timacy  continued  when  Chambers  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  when  that  friend  and  familiar  associate 
of  Dr.  Johnson  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1803,  Sir 
Elijah  paid  the  last  offices  of  friendship  by  attending 
his  funeral.  When  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  now  Lord 
Minto,  went  to  India  as  governor- general  in  1807, 
he  patronised  to  his  utmost  and  showed  every  pos- 
sible kindness  to  a  son  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who 
was  in  the  country,  in  the  Company's  service. 
Sir  Gilbert,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  moved  the 
impeachment,  and  had  made  the  terrible  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  charging  Impey  with  the 
legal  murder  of  Nuncomar,  although  his  (Sir 
Gilbert's)  own  brother  had  been  the  bosom  friend 
of  Sir  Elijah,  an  inmate  in  his  house  at  Calcutta, 
an  interpreter  on  the  trial  of  Nuncomar,  and  one 
to  whom  no  secret  of  Impey's  heart  was  unre- 
vealed.  This  Alexander  Elliot  had  even  printed 
in  England,  before  his  elder  brother  took  up  the 
business  of  the  impeachment,  a  full  account  of 
Nuncomar's  trial. J  His  death,  which  happened 
before  Sir  Gilbert  made  his  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  before  the  accused  judge  re- 
turned to  England,  was  wept  by  Impey  and  his 

*  Privatn  iaformation*  authenticated  by  letters.  &c. 

t  An  anecdote  ia  related  in  his  family,  which  Khows  the  gentleness 
of  the  old  man's  diB])uaiiion.  Wlicn  he  was  dying  it  was  uecenary  to 
remove  him  from  a  couch  to  his  bed:  during  this  operation  he 
leaned  unintentionally  with  his  whole  weight  on  a  female  domestic, 
who  shrunk  with  some  little  exclamation  of  pain :  his  last  intelli- 
gible words  were,  "  God  forgive  me  for  hurting  you,  my  dear."  He 
vividly  retained  his  classical  recollections  iu  old  age.  in  |mlu.  and 
almost  in  death.  As  thoy  were  applying  leeches,  he  recited  Horace's 
line— 

Non  miflsura  cutim  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo. 

At  Cambridge  Impey  had  obtained  very  high  academical  hononm. 
on  commencing,  batchelor  of  arts  as  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  In 
the  Cambridge  Calendar,  under  the  head  of  Triposes,  a.d.  1756,  the 
second  name  on  the  column  is  *  Imbey  (B),  Col.  Trinit.  Ttie  marka 
designate  that  he  was  felluw  of  a  college,  and  had  obtained  the 
junior  chancellor's  medal,  instituted  in  1752,  and  for  which  none 
are  qualified  to  contend  who  have  not  previously  won  a  mathe- 
matical prize*  In  other  words,  Impey  was  juQior  wrangler  and 
medalist. 

X  Hee  ante,  p.  S68. 
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famil)',  as  though  he  had  been  a  son  or  brother ; 
and  his  premature  loss  appears  to  have  been  de- 
plored by  all  who  knew  him.  Tn  attacking  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had  in  a  manner 
assailed  the  character  and  memory  of  his  own 
brother ;  and  now,  perhaps,  as  Lord  Minto,  he 
was  anxious  to  make  some  amends  to  both  by  his 
friendship  and  patronage  to  Impey 's  son. 

We  have  already,  under  the  date  of  the  year 
1788,  gone  so  fully  into  the  charges  against  Impey, 
that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  try  the  reader's 
patience  with  more  of  that  matter.  Yet,  from  the 
not  ungenerous  and  perfectly  disinterested  motives 
which  we  have  just  expressed,  and  because  some 
little  new  light  has  broken  in  upon  us,  we  will 
hazard  a  very  few  more  lines  before  we  quit  for 
good  the  story  of  Sir  Elijah,  whose  reputation  we 
trust  we  have  already  left  in  a  much  better  state 
than  we  found  it ;  and,  as  this  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  strictest  spirit  of  justice  and  impar- 
tiality, our  satisfaction  is  unalloyed. 

A  very  eminent  living  lawyer,  on  attentively 
studying  tlie  printed  trial  of  Nuncomar,  has  de- 
clared that,  throughout,  Impey  evinced  a  strung 
tendency  to  mercy;  that  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  whole  of  those  proceedings  is  a 
decided  leaning  to  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
siding judge.  But  upon  this  particular  charge, 
to  which  Sir  Elijah's  own  defence  before  the  Com- 
mons was  a  complete  and  triumphant  answer — so 
triumphant,  that  upon  hearing  it  they  let  drop  all 
the  other  charges — ^no  farther  comments  are  neces- 
sary. With  respect  to  the  charge  founded  on  his 
acceptance  of  the  office  in  the  Sudder  Dewannee 
Adaulut,  against  which  we  ventured  to  doubt  whe- 
ther, if  it  had  been  pressed,  he  could  have  made  so 
successful  a  defence,  wc  have  collected  a  few  parti- 
culars which  tend  materially  to  remove  that  doubt 
from  our  own  minds.  In  the  first  place,  some 
hitherto  impublished  letters,  written  by  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  from  Calcutta  to  his  brother,  Michael 
Impey,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith,  give  rather  a  new 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  that  second  well-paid 
judgeship  was  offered  and  accepted,  and  make  it 
appear  that  the  good  agreement  which  had  been  re- 
stored between  Hastings  and  his  schoolfellow  Im- 
pey was  more  owing  to  the  retiring  of  the  turbu- 
lent, mischief-making  Francis,  than  to  any  other 
circumstance.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1780,  four 
months  before  Hastings  wounded  Francis  in  the 
duel,*  Impey  wrote  to  his  brother : — "  The  go- 
vernor-general and  council,  without  any  provoca- 
tion  whatever,    have    committed    open  hostility 

against  the  court The  contention  in  which  I 

am  now  unhappily  involved— the  particulars  of 
which  you  may  learn  from  Dunning  or  from  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  for  I  have  not  time  to  give  you 
the  details — makes  my  remaining  here  extremely 
disagreeable ;  but  my  public  duty  requires  it,  and  l 
must  content  myself  with  the  consciousness  of  my 
having  ever  acted  upon  the  soundest  principles  of 

*  This  dud  w«s  fouglit  oa  Uie  14th  of  July,  1760.— Seo  aatc, 
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honour  and  integrity."     On  the  12th  of  Novem- 


ber following,  Impcy  wrote  to  the  same  relaiive  :— 
'*  Since  my  last,  Mr.  Franci*  has  declared  his  re- 
solution of  vacating  his  seat  in  council.      He  pro- 
ceeds to   Europe  on  board  the  '  Fox,'  Captain 
Blackburn,  who  will  sail  either  the  latter  end  of 
this  or  the  beginning  of  next  month.      This,  I 
apprehend,  will  create  an  opening  for   the  new 
arrangements  of  Mr.  Hastings's  government;  the 
first  symptom  of  which  is,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  disagreeable  contests,  during  which    I   hare 
made  it  my  duty  to  support  the  independence  of 
the  court  against  the  aggression  of  government,  the 
governor  and  council  have  solicited  me  to  accept 
the  superintendency  of  the  native  courts  of  justice, 
and  to  preside  in  tl^e  tribunal  of  dernier  appeal 
called  the  Sudder  Dewannee  Adaulut.      Such  a 
trust,  reposed  in  me  under  circumstances  which 
bear  the  strongest  testimony  of  my  having  acted, 
though  in  a  manner  adverse  to  them,  yet  under  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  cannot  but  be  fiattenng  to 
me.     This  new  office  must  be  attended  with  much 
additional  labour ;  yet,  in  the  hope  tliat  I  may  be 
able  to  convert  these  courts,  which,  from  ignorance 
and  corruption,  have  hitherto  been  a  curse,  into  a 
blessing,  I  have  resolved  to  accept  it.     No  pecu- 
niary satisfaction  has,  as  yet,  been  ofiTered  or  even 
mentioned ;  but  I  do  not  inaagine  it  is  intended 
that  my  services  are  to  go  unrecompensed.    You 
will  communicate  this  to  Sulivan,  and  procure  hii 
support  at  the  India  House,  if  this  should  be  a 
matter  of  discussion  there.*'*     This  certainly  does 
not  look  like  selling  his  conscience  for  an  addi- 
tional salary,  the  construction  which  has  been  ge- 
nerally put  upon  the  transaction ;   nor  does  it  look 
as  if  ic  had  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  chief 
justice,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  scope  of  the  charter  under 
which  he  acted,  that  there  was  the  slightest  ille- 
gality in  his  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  Sudder 
Dewannee  Adaulut,  which   court    was   propeijy 
subordinate  to  his  own.     In  this  opinion  he  was 
borne  out  by  some  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  time; 
and  even  those  who  were  adverse  to  his  accepting 
the  place  grounded  their  objection  on  no  dictum  cf 
law,  but  merely  considered  that  accepting  place 
and   salary  from  the  Company  might  make  the 
chief  justice  dependent  on  the  Company  and  its 
chief  servants  in  India.     We  confess  we  consider 
this  objection  perfectly  well  grounded;    and  if  a 
reform  of  the  native  court  of  appeal  was  loudly 
called  for,  and  if  the  placing  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at 
the  head  of  it  was  the  means  of  making  the  bad 
better,  that  arrangement  was  certainly  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  best,  or  to  put  tlie  subordinate 
court  and  the  Supreme  Court,  also  presided  over  bj 
Impey,  upon  the  proper  footing  on  which  they 
ought  to  stand.     One  man  might  accept  the  place 

•  MS.  Letters  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  The  Sadder  De^-annro  Adan- 
lut,  though  a  native  conrt,  had  not  been  presided  over  by  Dative*, 
bat  by  Europeans— by  men  trho  had  received  no  legal  edQcaSiun, 
who  were  unlearned  In  the  laws  of  the  country  and  iu  every  othrt 
kind  of  law,  who  wvre  liable  to  every  error,  and,  ai>jnreotly,  open 
to  vyvty  curruption, 
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axid  the  pay  of  the  Company,  and  yet  preserve  his 
integrity  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where 
he  was  paid  by  the  British  government,  and  sub- 
mit to  no  undue  influence  whatever;  while  another 
man  of  weaker  character  and  lower    principles 
might  pursue  a  very  different  course.     In  all  such 
serious  arrangements  as  little  as  possible  ought  to 
be  left  to  depend  on  the  personal  character  of  indi- 
viduals.    In  favour  of  Sir  Elijah  it  is  asserted,  and 
we  believe  proved  by  very  satisfactory  evidence, 
that,  while  the  Supreme  Court  was  kept  as  pure 
and  high  as  it  had  ever  been,  the  native  courts, 
which  had  before  been  under  the  control  of  the 
governor  or  council,  became  as  independent  as  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  administered  justice  among 
the  natives  in  a  better  manner  than  had  ever  been 
done  before.*     Besides,  it  is  asked,  if  a  judge  so 
situated  must  needs  become  corrupt — if  nothing 
but  a  regard  for  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice  in  India,  and  the  judge's  independence  of 
the  Company,  were,  as  they  were  assumed  to  be, 
the  sole  motives  for  recalling  Impey — why  did  not 
those  who  were,  or  pretended  to  be  influenced  by 
that  opinion  recall  also  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  who 
was  made  Company's  judge  at   Chinchura,   and 
afterwards  accepted  the    superintendence  of  the 
police  with  a  large  salary  from  the  Company  ?  or, 
why  did  they  allow  Impey's  other  colleague,  Mr. 
Justice  Hyde,  to  remain  and  officiate  as  magis- 
trate over  the  inferior  native  courts  with  another 
large  salary  from  the  Company  ?     Yet  Chambers 
and  Hyde  were  not  only  allowed  to  remain  for 
many  years,  but,  after  the  faint  attempt  to  obtain 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  Chambers  in  Uie  House  of 
Commons,!  &s  far  as  we  have  discovered,  their 
conduct   or  their  motives  were   never    publicly 
called  in  question.      Was  a  difference   in  the 
amounts  received  by  these  different  jud^s  consi- 
dered decisive  of  their  couduct  ?     Was  it  believed 
that  Chambers  and  Hyde  could  accept  5000/.  or 
6000/.  a-year  from  the  Company  without  losing 
their  independence,   and  that   Impey  could  not 
accept  of  7800/.  a-year  without  selling  himself 
and  the  laws  he  had  to  administer  to  the  governor 
and  council?     The  specific   cause  assigned  by 
ministers  for  recalling  Sir  Elijah,  in  1782,  was  his 
having  accepted  the  place  and  salary  from  the 
Company ;  and  in  Lord  Shelbume's  letter  to  him 
no  other  ground  of  complaint  was  mentioned,  nor 
any  other  topic  alluded  to :  yet  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
and  the  rest  of  the  impeachers,  as  if  acknowledg- 
ing that  nothing   could  come   of  a  prosecution 
upon  this  ground,  set  foremost  the  case  of  Nunco- 
mar,  which  had  happened   so  long  before,  and 
which  had  never  been  thought  of  in  his  recall.     It 
is  surmised  that  Sir  Elijah  had  the  sanction  of  the 
government  of  the  day  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
new  place  and  salary ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
that  acceptance  was  sanctioned  by  the  directors  in 

*  Impey's  nppoiutment  to  the  Sadder  Deu-annee  Adaulut,  it  will 
Iw  remembered,  lind  nuthiax  to  do  wiUi  the  trial  and  vxecutioa  of 
NuDcomar.  Tlie  trial  took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  1775,  and  tha 
apiwlatmeut  was  not  made  or  tliought  of  until  the  eud  of  1780* 

t  See  antoi  p.  n». 


Leadenhall-street,  after  they  had  put  the  question 
of  law  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
day — to  Dunning,  then  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  Wallace,  the  attorney-general,  and  J. 
Mansfield,  the  solicitor-general.*  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  it  was  unfair  in  any  ministry  to 
make  this  matter  the  ground  of  a  recall,  and  that 
Impey's  enemies  must  have  felt  it  impossible  to 
make  it  the  ground  of  a  parliamentary  prose 
cution.  From  a  private  note  from  Hastings  to 
Impey,  we  learn  that  in  the  summer  of  1782,  two 
or  three  mouths  after  the  resignation  of  Lord 
North,  a  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  directors,  which  was  by  them  referred 
to  the  proprietors,  to  recall  the  governor-general 
(Hastings  himself)  from  Bengal,  had  been  posi- 
tively rejected  by  the  proprietors ;  that  no  recall 
of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  had  taken  place ;  and  that  it 
was  firmly  believed  that  neither  he  nor  Sir  Robert 
Chambers  would  be  recalled.f 

The  other  undefended  charges — undefended  be- 
cause they  were  let  drop  by  those  who  had  raised 
them — are  of  much  less  consequence  to  the  cha- 
racter or  fame  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  In  the  Be- 
nares and  Lucknow  business  it  is  urged  for  him 
that  the  taking  of  the  depositions,  though  extra- 
judicial, was  justifiable  in  equity  and  in  principle. 
We  have  already  corrected  one  serious  mis-state- 
ment, that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  languages  in 
which  the  depositions  were  made ;  and  we  find  an 
additional  evidence  of  what  we  have  asserted  in 
one  of  the  examinations  of  Mr.  Bogle  before  one 
of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  t 
From  Sir  Elijah's  private  letters  we  are  persuaded 
that  he  must  have  felt  convinced  that  Cheyte  Sing, 
at  least,  had  preconcerted  an  attack  upon  Hastings 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Company.  With  regard 
to  the  Patna  and  the  Cossijurah  charges,  as  they 
were  called,  they  related  solely  to  the  consequences 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  conflict  of  the  two 
authorities,  or  that  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
and  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  can  hardly,  by 
any  construction,  be  made  to  affect  the  character  of 
the  chief  justice.§ 

Yet  Burke  persisted  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
in  believing  and  asserting  his  belief,  in  all  places 
and  on  all  occasions,  that  Warren  Hastings,  at 
least,  was  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  that  had  been 

*  For  the  opinion  of  then  three  eminent  lawyen,  which 'was 
given  on  the  19th  of  December,  1781,  lee  ante,  p.  177.  Manafleld.  as 
we  have  stated  in  that  place,  had  afterwards  expressed  a  doubt  whe- 
ther the  acceptance  of  the  salary,  to  be  held  at  the  pleasnre  of  the 
Company,  was  not  forbidden  by  ihe  spirit  of  the  act ;  bat  he  did  no 
more  tlian  doubt,  and  in  so  doiniif  ezproMed  his  great  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  those  gontlemen  (DunnioK  and  Wallace),  with  whom  tie 
had  lately  eancHrred,  and  wh<Me  judgm«nt,  he  said,  ought  to  have 
much  more  weight  and  authority  tliau  his  own.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked that  Manxfleld's  revised  opinion  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
legaiity  of  the  acceptance,  but  merely  went  to  the  question  of  poli- 
tical expedience. 

t  MS.  note  of  Hastings. 

X  Mr.  Bogle,  as  respectable  and  as  Imstworthv  a  witness  as  any  one 
of  the  hundreds  that  were  examined  in  the  whole  oonrie  of  tliesc  pro- 
ceedings, affirmed  tliat  Sir  Elgah  s|MlLe  both  Bengalee  and  Penian 
with  considerable  fluency. 

i  Sir  Elijah's  own  account  of  thePstna  cause  See.,  will  be  found  in 
the  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  v.,  pp.  187,  367,  and  .369.  in  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Earl  of  Koehford  and  to  Lord  Weymouth.  Mr.  Mill's 
comments  on  the  subject  are  rather  a  criticism  on  the  expenaivenesa 
Of  English  law  than  ou  the  eonduet  of  Sir  ElUah  Impey. 
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charged  against  him ;  and  that  the  impeachment, 
which  had  cost  him  such  an  immensity  of  toil, 
was  a  necessary  and  a  holy  work.  In  1796,  when 
the  trial  had  been  disposed  of,  he  said : — "  Were 
I  to  call  for  a  reward,  which  I  have  never  done,  it 
should  be  for  those  services  in  which,  for  fourteen 
years  without  intermission,  I  showed  the  most  in- 
dustry and  had  the  least  success — I  mean  in  the 
affairs  of  India.  They  are  those  on  which  I  value 
myself  the  most — most  for  the  importance,  most 
for  the  labour,  most  for  the  judgment,  most  for 
the  constancy  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit. 
Others  may  value  them  most  for  the  intention.  In 
that,  surely,  they  are  not  mistaken."*  When 
Burke  wrote  these  words  he  had  achieved  what 
others  considered  the  greatest  work  of  his  whole 
life,  literary  and  political;  he  had  published  his 
Reflections,  he  had  exposed  and  held  up  to  de- 
testation the  French  revolution,  and  he  had  broken 
for  ever  with  his  party  and  his  friends  rather  than 
suffer  them  to  harangue  and  write  the  people  of 
England  into  a  reverence  and  imitation  of  that  re- 
vohition.  The  very  men  who  had  thought  him 
insane  in  taking  up  the  dark  suggestions  of  Philip 
Francis,  and  in  declaiming  against  Hastings 
and  Impey  as  he  had  done,  and  in  driving  on  an 
impeachment  through  so  many  years  when  all  the 
world  had  grown  weary  of  it,  except  the  lawyers 
who  pocketed  the  fees,  now  looked  upon  him  as 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  unearthly 
wisdom,  and  considered  the  services  he  had  most 
recently  rendered  to  goveniment,  morals,  and  social 
order  as  the  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits.  But 
not  so  Burke:  he  continued  to  believe  that  his 
great  work  was  the  having  exposed  the  dark  deeds 
which  had  been  committed  in  India,  and  in  his 
having  rendered  difficult  the  recurrence  of  any 
such  deeds.  In  1796,  when  his  heart  was  chast- 
ened with  sorrows,  when  his  only  son  had  sunk 
into  the  grave,  and  when  he  himself  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  house  appointed  for  all  that  live, 
he  remonstrated  with  a  friend  who  had  ventured 
to  speak  of  Hastings  with  respect  and  kindness. 
"'I  am  surprised,"  said  he,  "  at  your  speaking  of 
such  a  man  as  Hastings  with  any  degree  of  re- 
spect ;  at  present  I  say  nothing  of  those  who  chose 
to  take  his  guilt  upon  themselves.  I  do  not  say  I 
am  not  deeply  concerned;  God  forbid  that  I  should 
speak  any  other  language.  Others  may  be  con- 
tent to  prevaricate  in  judgment ;  it  is  not  my  taste  : 
but  they  who  attack  me  for  my  fourteen  years'  la- 
bours on  that  subject,  ought  not  to  forget  that 
I  always  acted  under  public  authority,  and  not  of 
my  own  fancy ;  and  that,  in  condemning  me,  they 
asperse  the  whole  House  of  Commons  for  conduct 
continued  for  the  greater  part  of  three  parliaments." 
Even  when  quite  broken-hearted  and  dying,  and 
anxious  to  forgive  and  to  be  forgiven  of  all  men, 
he  thought  of  Warren  Hastings  in  this  hard  man- 
ner. It  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  Burke's  nature 
to  be  rather  over-vehement  and  excessive  on  every 
great  subject  he  took  to  heart,  and  of  these  the  im- 

•  L«feter  to  A  Noble  Lord  on  his  PeB«ion. 


peachment  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest.  Yet, 
if  his  over-heat  and  natural  enthusiasm  proved  too 
injurious  and  uncharitable  to  the  object  of  the  im- 
peachment, it  would  be  unwise  and  unfair  to  saj 
that  the  impeachment  itself,  with  all  the  investiga- 
tions which  preceded  it,  or  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
was  not  calculated  to  produce  eventually  a  great 
and  lasting  good.  And  without  that  enthusiasm, 
which  of  itself  inevitably  leads  to  exaggeration  asd 
excess,  perhaps  no  mortal  man  would  have  unde^ 
gone  such  an  extremity  of  labour ;  and  perhapi, 
without  that  ardour  and  passion,  which  a  later  age 
may  turn  into  ridicule,  other  men  would  not  have 
been  sufficiently  excited  to  go  along  witli  him  in 
the  laborious  scrutiny  of  such  remote  matters,  (v 
have  been  awakened  to  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
the  natives  of  India,  the  wrongs  or  sufferings  of 
people  dwelling  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand 
miles  from  our  shores.  The  long-continued  im- 
peachment, which  was  heard  of  in  almost  evoy 
part  and  comer  of  the  world,  had  the  effect  of  tell- 
ing the  natives  of  India  that  there  was  a  tribmial 
before  which  the  greatest  of  the  servants  of  the 
great  Company  might  be  brought  to  account  and 
made  to  quail ;  it  had  the  effect  of  telhng  those 
servants  of  the  Company,  and  the  government 
judges  and  other  chiefs  appointed  by  the  crown, 
that  they  must  take  heed  to  their  ways,  and  re- 
nounce the  high-handed  proceedings  and  the  sum- 
mary acts  which  may  be  necessary  in  a  first  conquest 
and  settlement,  but  which  are  inexcusable  after- 
wards ;  and  it  contributed,  together  with  the  gradual 
and  universal  improvement  in  civilization,  political 
philosophy,  and  moderation,  to  better  the  govern- 
ment of  our  Indian  possessions  and  the  condition  of 
the  teeming  native  population.  Until  public  virtue 
and  political  science  were  improved  at  home,  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  any  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  such  remote  ix>ssession8 :  in  propor- 
tion as  men  became  honester  and  wiser,  more 
moderate  and  tolerant  at  home,  they  became,  per- 
haps with  some  pardonable  difference  in  the  de- 
gree, honester  and  wiser  and  better  rulers  abroad. 
Without  this  gradual  improvement,  the  effect  of 
Burke's  labours  of  fourteen  years  might  have  been 
very  inconsiderable ;  but  linked  with  it,  and  going 
hand-in-hand  with  it,  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
of  a  potent  efficacy,  and  to  have  afforded  good  reason 
to  many  millions  of  men  to  bless  the  name  and  the 
memory  of  the  great  manager.  The  regular  pub- 
lication in  the  newspapers  of  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment (a  benefit  which  had  been  fully  secured  not 
many  years  before  the  impeachment  began),  the 
reports  of  the  grand  speeches  delivered  in  West- 
minster Hall,  the  crowd  of  books,  the  shoals  of 
pamphlets,  publisKed  year  after  year,  had  also  the 
effect  of  familiarising  the  popular  mind  with  the 
vast  subject  of  India,  and  of  leading  the  people  to 
reflect  upon  occurrences  and  things  and  places 
they  had  never  thought  of  before,  and  whose  names 
were  all  unknown  to  them.  Up  to  this  time,  even 
among  the  educated  classes  of  Englishmao,  few, 
very  feW|  except  the  Company's  servants  and  some 
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naval  and  military  officers,  knew  much  about  Hin- 
dustan; and  Fox  had  good  reason  to  exclaim — 
"  The  affairs  of  ludia  had  long  been  hid  in  a  dark- 
ness as  hostile  to  inquiry  as  it  was  friendly  to  guilt, 
but  by  the  exertions  of  one  man  these  clouds  have 
been  dissipated !  "  Almost  a  new  vocabulary  was 
introduced  into  the  language,  and  the  people  of 
England  learned  to  give  a  proper  meaning  to  nu- 
merous Eastern  words  which  had  been  unintelli- 
gible and  rarely  used  before. 

We  return  to  the  year  1791,  to  resume  our  na- 
rative  in  chronological  order.  With  all  his  wisdom 
and  rightness  of  intention,  Burke,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  had  put  a  good  deal  of  his  excessive 
enthusiasm  and  heat  in  his  book  upon  the  French 
revolution,  and  had  carried  out  some  of  his  con- 
servative principles  to  a  length  which  justified  some 
cavil  from  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  even  from 
such  of  them  as  might  think  as  ill  of  the  pheno- 
menon, and  deprecate  as  much  any  imitation  of  it,  as 
he  did  himself.  His  heat  and  violence  might  have 
excited  violence  and  heat  in  his  opponents,  although 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  such  provocation 
were  required  by  a  most  excitable  and  excited  class 
of  politicians,  who,  from  the  beginning,  had  fallen 
down  upon  their  knees  to  worship  the  revolution, 
and  who  seemed  determined  never  to  get  up  again 
BO  as  to  look  it  in  the  face  or  examine  its  real  com- 
plexion. We  have  alluded  to  the  fierce  war  car- 
ried on  by  the  newspapers  against  the  Reflections ; 
but,  in  addition  to  these  light  troops,  heavier  troops 
took  the  field  under  the  form  of  volumes  of  all 
sizes  and  pamphlets  of  the  most  truculent  descrip- 
tion. Nearly  every  one  of  these  combatants  de- 
clared that  Burke's  book  was  a  flimsy  piece  of 
rhetoric  and  fine  writing,  which  the  simplest  lo- 
gician might  tear  to  pieces;  but  the  tumultuous 
numbers  in  which  they  took  the  field,  and  the 
fierceness  with  which  they  all  gathered  round  this 
single  isolated  foe,  seemed  to  tell  a  very  different 
story.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  combatants 
were  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Thomas 
Paine,  and  Dr.  Priestley.*  Mackintosh  was  at  that 
time  a  very  young  and  inexperienced  man — ^with  a 
profession  and  fortune  all  to  seek — with  a  strong 
turn  for  metaphysical  inquiries  and  political  spe- 
culations— with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm,  such  as 
most  young  men  worth  anything  possess,  for  ab- 
stract notions  of  liberty  and  the  perfectibility  of 
man  through  improved  governments  and  institu- 
tions. His  *  VindicisB  GalliccB,"  or  defence  of  the 
French  revolution,  was  published  in  the  month  of 
April,  wliile  Parliament  was  sitting,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished amidst  a  rabble-rout  by  the  beauty  of 
its  language,  the  happiness  of  its  illustrations,  and 
its  gentlemanly  tone.  It  immediately  made  its 
amiable  author  famous:  he  was  applauded  and 
courted  by  all  the  Whigs  that  shared  the  senti- 
ments of  Fox;  and  his  essay  was  repeatedly  quoted 
by  them  in  parliament  and  at  public  meetings. 

*  Among  the  coatroversialista  atterly  anworthy  of  notice  were,  the 
nair-brained  Earl  Stanhope,  the   enlhusia*tic  but  Kraceful   Mary 
vvooUtonecroft,  and  that  etiergitmAu  of  a  republican,  Katherme  Mbc- 
ttulay.  caUed,  by  a  Urge  courteay.  •*  the  hutoriaa." 
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Fox  himself,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  called  him 
••  that  eminent  writer.'*  Burke  himself  was  struck 
with  some  beauties  in  the  work,  and  probably  dis- 
covered that  a  little  time  and  a  little  more  study 
and  experience  (for  Mackintosh  was  deficient  in 
both  these)  would  correct  what  was  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  soften  what  was  extravagant  in  expres- 
sion :  he  had  no  insult  to  complain  of,  for  Mack- 
intosh, instead  of  treating  him  as  Thomas  Paine, 
Priestley,  and  so  many  others  did,  as  an  apostate, 
a  renegade,  and  scoundrel,  spoke  6f  his  character 
and  motives  with  respect,  and  of  his  genius  and 
eloquence  with  a  most  fervent  admiration.  What 
Burke  seems  to  have  foreseen  and  to  have  calcu- 
lated upon  from  the  rightheartedness  that  was  in  this 
young  writer  soon  came  to  pass :  the  massacres  of 
September  and  the  other  atrocities  that  so  crowded 
upon  one  another  in  Paris  soon  disenchanted  Mack- 
intosh of  the  French  and  their  bloody  experiment. 
He  began,  in  various  essays  (which  chiefly  ap- 
peared in  the  *  Monthly  Review '),  to  retract  some 
of  the  boldest  assertions  he  had  made  in  the  '  Vin- 
dicise  Gallicae;'  and  at  the  close  of  that  great 
man's  life  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Burke,  which  would  have  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship, if  Burke's  heart  had  not  been  broken,  and 
his  hours  numbered.  In  one  of  his  letters  Mack- 
intosh read  his  recantation  in  a  noble  and  feeling 
manner.  "  From  the  earliest  moments  of  reflec- 
tion," wrote  he  to  Burke,  "  your  writings  were  my 
chief  study  and  delight  The  instruction  which 
they  contained  is  endeared  to  me  by  being  en- 
twined and  interwoven  with  the  freshest  aad  live- 
liest feelings  of  youth.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
I  once  embraced  it  is  now  ripened  into  solid  con- 
viction by  the  experience  and  meditation  of  more 
mature  age.  For  a  time,  indeed,  seduced  by  the 
love  of  what  I  thought  liberty,  I  ventured  to  op- 
pose, without  ever  ceasing  to  venerate,  that  writer 
who  had  nourished  my  understanding  with  the 
most  wholesome  principles  of  political  wisdom.  I 
speak  to  state  facts,  not  to  flatter :  you  are  above 
flattery ;  and,  permit  me  to  say,  I  am  too  proud 
to  flatter  even  you.  Since  that  time  a  melancholy 
experience  has  undeceived  me  on  many  subjects  in 
which  I  was  then  the  dupe  of  my  own  enthusiasm. 
I  cannot  say  (and  you  would  despise  me  if  I  dis- 
sembled) that  I  can  even  now  assent  to  all  your 
opinions  on  the  present  politics  of  Europe.  But  I 
can  with  truth  affirm  that  I  subscribe  to  your  ge- 
neral principles,  and  am  prepared  to  shed  my 
blood  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  my 
country.  Even  this  much.  Sir,  I  should  not  have 
said  to  you,  if  you  had  been  possessed  of  power."* 

*  Letter  written  in  December/  1796,  as  given  in  the  Life  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  by  his  son.  Grieving  in  soul  and  snlTerin^  in 
body,  Burke  could  not  write  to  this  new  correspondent,  but  he  imme- 
diately dictated  a  letter  to  him.  Aill  of  beantitul  and  gentle  senti- 
menti ;  and  he  told  him  that,  though  he  now  saw  very  few  persons, 
and  had,  since  hi*  misfortune  (the  loss  of  his  only  son),  studiously 
declined  sll  new  acquahitances.  he  would  be  happy  and  honoured  to 
receive  him  as  a  visitor  at  Beaconsfleld.  Mackintosh  soon  went  down 
to  that  now  melancholy  retreat,  and  passed  a  few  days  with  the  dying 
orator,  poet,  statesman,  philosopher.  After  his  return  ftom  this 
visit,  which  was  shortened  on  sooount  of  Burke's  infirmities.  Mack- 
intosh spoke  in  raptures  of  all  that  he  had  heard  Arom  his  lips  and 
seen  of  Ixim. 
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In  a  short  time  longer  Mackintosh's  recantation 
became  much  broader,  increasing  exactly  in  pro- 
portion with  his  experience  and  calm  study ;  and 
he  was  ready  to  declare  'democracy  the  most 
monstrous  of  all  governments,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible at  once  to  act  and  to  control ;  and,  c-onse- 
quently,  the  sovereign  power  in  such  a  constitution 
must  be  left  without  any  check  whatsoever."*  If 
he  had  been  cooler,  or  better  informed  of  what  was 
really  passing,  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  was  utterly  hopeless  in  April  1791,  ought  to 
have  carried  this  conviction  to  his  mind  before  he 
wrote  the  *  Vindicifie  Gallicffi;'  but,  like  so  many 
other  men  of  far  maturer  years,  he  had  indulged 
the  hope  that  the  revolution  would  correct  its  own 
vices.  At  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1803, 
when  Mackintosh  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  found 
that  his  book  was  better  known  than  he  then  wished 
it  to  be,  and  that  his  recantation  was  not  known  at 
all.  To  some  Frenchmen  who  complimented  him 
on  his  '  Vindiciae  Gallicse,"  as  the  best  defence  of 
their  revolution,  he  replied,  **  Gentlemen,  you  have 
so  completely  refuted  my  arguments  I — Messieurs^ 
VOU9  m'avez  si  bien  refute  J  "  f 

A  very  different  assailant  was  that  fierce  and 
incurable  democrat  Thomas  Paine,  whose  coarse- 
ness and  violence  had  been  materially  increased  by 
his  residence  in  Paris,  by  his  frequenting  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Assembly  and  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  by  the  French  citizenship  which  had  been 
conferred,  or  was  about  to  be  conferred,  upon  him. 
The  man  had  become  almost  as  rabid  as  Marat. 
He  exhausted  his  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  finding  terms  of  opprobrium  and  re- 
proach to  heap  upon  Burke,  although,  in  the  course 
of  his  peripatetic,  discontented,  comfortless  exist- 
ence, he  had  tasted  largely  of  the  elegant  hospi- 
tality of  Beaconsfield,  and  had  received  many 
favours  which  a  better  man  would  never  have  for- 
gotten, even  in  the  rage  of  controversy  and  the 
madness  of  liberty  and  equality.  Starting  with  the 
proposition  that  the  cause  of  the  French  people 
was  that  of  all  Europe,  or  rather  that  of  the  whole 
world,  and  that  nothing  was  wanted  to  make  a 
heaven  upon  earth  but  an  immediate  and  universal 
imitation  of  the  French  revolution,  Paine  accused 
Burke  of  high  treason  against  human  nature  for 
attempting  to  check  its  progress  and  repudiate  its 
principles.  The  motives,  he  said,  were  as  base 
as  the  design  was  atrocious,  for  Burke  had  received, 
or  was  to  receive,  a  pension  from  the  liberty-hat- 
ing court  of  England  for  his  book,  and  for  his 
equally  abominable  speeches  in  parliament.  Be- 
cause Burke  had  taken  the  most  liberal  side  on 
the  question  of  the  American  revolution,  which  re- 
sembled the  French  one  scarcely  more  than  water 
resembles  blood,  Paine  held  that  he  was  bound 
to  support  every  revolution  or  insurrection  against 

•  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature  (by  the  late  Thomai  Green.  Esq. 
of  Ip8\%ieli).  ^» 

+  Diary  of  Mr.  Moore  ia  Life  of  Mackintosh  by  his  Son.— It  i>i 
wwl  that  hw  prewjnt  nuyesty,  l^nis  Phiiippf,  then  a  neoi'hvtcofthe 
Jocoiio  C4ub,  had  cmnloyed  his  juveuile  pen  in  tranalatinir  into 
Fruoch  a  j^ood  part  of  the  •  VindicioB  GtUlico.' 


kings  and  priests  and  nobles   that  any  people 
might  choose  to  make,  and  that  his  not  supporting 
the  French  revolution  proved  him    to    be    the 
meanest  of  turncoats,  the  blackest  of  apostates. 
He  also  held  that  Burke,  the  man  most  filled  with 
knowledge  of  any  of  his  time,  was  labouring  to  siap 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  to  restore  the  darkness 
and  barbarity  of  the  feudal  ages,  to  reduce  the 
people  of  England  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  to  the 
state  of  beasts,  "  to  eat  straw,  as  in  Hanover  or  in 
Brunswick."*    He  compared  Burke  most  disad- 
vantageously  with  Lafayette.     **  How  dry,  baireo, 
and  obscure,"  said  he,  "  is  the  source  from  which 
Mr.  Burke  labours !     And  how  ineffectual,  though 
gay  with  flowers,  are  all  his  declamation  and  ms 
argument,  compared  with  the  clear,  concise,  and 
soul-animating   sentiments  of    the    Marquis    de 
Lafayette !"     Like  the  vast  majority  of  the  great 
man's  assailants,  this  half-educated,  vulgar-minded 
writer  accused  Burke  of  ignorance  and  incompe- 
tence, of  a  total  want  of  the  higher  reasoning 
faculties,  and,  in  short,  of  being  capable  of  nothing 
but  an  inflated  over-ornamented   rheto^c.      "I 
know,'*  said  he,  "  a  place  in  America  called  Point- 
no-Point ;  because,  as  you  proceed  along  the  shore, 
gay  and  flowery  as  Mr.  Burke's  language,  it  con- 
tinually recedes,  and  presents  itself  at  a  distance 
before  you ;  but  when  you  have  got  as  far  as  you 
can  go  there  is  no  point  at  all.    Just  thus  it  is 
with   Mr.  Burke's   three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pages.     It  is  therefore  difficult  to  reply  to  him. 
But,  as  the  points  he  wishes  to  establish  may  be 
inferred  from  what  he  abuses,  it  is  in  his  para- 
doxes that  we  must  look  for  his  arguments."     He 
was  quite  sure  that  Burke  had  no  idea  of  prin- 
ciples in  contemplating  governments.    In  describ- 
ing with  an  undying  eloquence,  and  in  words  that 
are  engraven  on  every  heart,  the  fate  of  the  fair 
Marie  Antoinette,  Burke  had  deplored  tliat  the 
age  of  chivalry  was  gone.      Paine  taxed  this  as 
being  very  ridiculous,  saying — "  When  we  see  a 
man  dramatically  lamenting,  in  a  publication  in- 
tended to  be  believed,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
gone !  that  Uie  glory  of  Europe  is  exlingvished  for 
ever!  that  Vie  unbought  grace  of  life ^  if  any  one 
knows  what  it  is,  tlte  cheap  defence  of  nations^  the 
nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise^  is 
gone!  and  all  this  because  the  Quixote  age  of 
chivalry  nonsense  is  gone, — ^what  opinion  can  we 
form  of  his  judgment,  or  what  regaid  can  we  pay 
to  his  facts  ?     In  the  rhapsody  of  his  imagioaticfn, 
he  has  discovered  a  world  of  windmills,  and  his 
sorrows  are,  that  there  are  no  Quixotes  to  attack 
them.     But  if  the  age  of  aristocracy,  like  that  of 
chivalry,  should  fall — and  they  had  originally  some 
connexion — Mr.  Burke,  the  trumpeter  of  the  order, 
may  continue  his  parody  to  the  end,  and  finish 
with  exclaiming,  *  Othello's  occupation 's  gone !' '" 
He  compared  Burke  to  that  madman.  Lord  Geoi^ 
Gordon,  who  was  now  lying  inhumed  for  a  libel 
on  the  Queen  of  France.     "  Certain  it  is,"  said 
he,  "  that  Mr.  Burke,  who  does  not  call  himself 
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a  madman,  whatever  other  people  may  do,  has 
libelled,  in  the  most  unprovoked  manner,  and  in 
the  grossest  style  of  the  most  vulgar  abuse,  the 
whole  representative  authority  of  France ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Burke  takes  his  seat  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons!"  He  said  this  defender  of  tyranny 
and  aristocracy  could  only  feel  for  the  misfortunes 
and  sufferings  of  the  great;*  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  sufferings  of  common  humanity,  and 
was  sorry  in  his  heart  that  the  Bastille  was  pulled 
down.  In  one  of  his  best  written  passages — and 
Paine  was  capable  of  fine  and  powerful  writing — 
he  said — "  Not  one  glance  of  compassion,  not  one 
commiserating  reflection,  that  I  can  find  through- 
out his  book,  has  he  bestowed  on  those  who  lin- 
gered out  the  most  wretched  of  lives,  a  life  without 
nop,  in  the  most  miserable  of  prisons.  It  is 
painful  to  behold  a  man  employing  his  talents  to 
corrupt  himself.  Nature  has  beetf  kinder  to  Mr. 
Burke  than  he  is  to  her.  He  is  not  affected  by 
the  reality  of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by 
the  showy  resemblance  of  it  striking  his  imagin- 
ation. He  pities  tlie  plumage^  but  forgets  the  dying 
bird.  Accustomed  to  kiss  the  aristocratical  hand 
that  hath  purloined  him  from  himself,  he  degene- 
rates into  a  composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine 
soul  of  nature  forsakes  him.  His  hero  or  his 
heroine  must  be  a  tragedy  victim  expiring  in  show, 
and  not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery,  sliding  into 
death  in  the  silence  of  a  dungeon. "t  He  said  he 
would  refresh  Burke's  memory  with  the  history 
of  the  whole  transaction  of  the  capture  of  the  Bas- 
tille, which  was  to  be  **  either  the  prize  or  the  prison 
of  the  assailants  ;'*  the  downfall  of  which  "  in- 
cluded the  idea  of  the  downfall  of  despotism ;"  so 
that  '*  this  compounded  ima^e  was  become  as 
figuratively  united  as  Bunyan's  Doubting  Castle 
and  Giant  Despair.'*  [But  Paine  himself  had 
spoiled  Burke's  gusto  for  the  destruction  of  that 
state  prison,  by  informing  him  in  a  letter  from 
Paris,  written  in  the  summer  of  1789,  and  only 
three  days  before  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  was  resolved 
upon ;  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  had  de- 
termined to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  France 
rather  than  not  carry  their  principles  into  practice ; 
and  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
army,  for  it  was  gcdned.lt     Forgetting  what  he 

*  Mfackintoth  made  xae  of  the  aaine  arfi;aineiit  in  hit  Vindlefa 
GaUkw,  aifed  wm  properly  reprehended  for  w  doing  by  hie  lively 
•ad  able  friend  Mr.  Wilde.  "  You  Ulk/'  said  WUde.  ••  of  Burke'. 
'  ■ensiUUiy»  being  icaivd  at  the  homely  mieeriee  of  the  Tnlgar.*  I 
think  hia  -whole  life  has  thoa-n  tlte  contrary.  As  to  myself.  I 
nave  often  felt  mvielf  moTed  at  the  sight  of  an  old  wife  gathering 
cindera.  Had  I.  In  the  year  of  Ihmina,  seen  the  poor  Highlanders 
asking  bread  at  your  grandmother's  door,  I  would,  with  you,  have 
divided  with  them  my  oaten  or  barley  cake.  But  not  to  mention 
Uiitf,  I  am  aftaid  it  is  an  intellectual  illusion,  not  an  illusion  of  the 
lieart,  which  lead»  to  regret  general  miseries  which  you  do  not  wit* 
Bess.  You  will  never  persuade  me  that  a  roan  who  can  callously 
contemplate  im^mdmu  suffering,  especially  in  high  rank,  whifh 
enhances  the  suffering  in  proportion,  can  feel  for  any  ;other  distress. 
XfthesnlTerlngs  of  eminent  Indlvidttals  do  not  more  ns.  we  will 
never  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  a  wliole  people.  In  feeling  for  a 
people,  we  always  picture  out  individuals  to  our  imaginatiou.  It  is 
Jhe  eternal  law  of  s>-mpathy.  A  man  would  drown  himself  in  a 
hogshead  of  wine ;  his  feelings  may  be  reftned  and  elevated  by  a 
bottle.** 

t  Rights  of  Man. 
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had  written  to  Burlce  and  to  other  persons  in  Eng- 
land who  might  have  produced  the  letters,  Paine 
declared  that  there  had  never  been  any  plot  or 
conspiracy  except  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  aris- 
tocracy against  the  Assembly  and  people.  As  for 
the  murders  of  the  aged  Foulon  and  his  son-in- 
law  Berthier,  and  all  the  lantemings  and  prome- 
nading of  heads  upon  pikes,  he  said  this  was 
nothing  but  the  work  of  the  ignorant  mob,  so 
numerous  in  all  old  countries,  and  arising  out  of 
the  ill-construction  of  all  old  governments,  that  of 
England  included  with  the  rest.  *'  It  is,^'  said  he, 
"  by  distortingly  exalting  some  men  that  others 
are  distortingly  debased,  till  the  whole  is  out  of 
nature.  A  vast  mass  of  mankind  are  degradedly 
thrown  into  the  background  of  the  human  picture, 
to  bring  forward  with  greater  glare  the  puppet- 
show  of  state  and  aristocracy.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  a  revolution  these  men  are  rather  the 
followers  of  the  camp  than  of  the  standard  of 
liberty,  and  have  yet  to  be  instructed  bow  to  re- 
verence it"  He  found  that  everything  that  had 
been  done  at  Versailles  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October  had  been  well  done,  or  had  been  provoked 
by  the  delay  of  the  king  in  not  sanctioning  and 
forwarding  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly, 
particularly  that  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man.  He  described  the  conduct  of  La&yette 
on  that  occasion  as  generous,  noble,  heroic:  he 
boasted  that  he  had  derived  his  information  per- 
sonally from  that  great  man,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  for  fourteen  years. 
Bailly  also,  whom  Burke  had  attacked  for  his  un- 
feeling insult  to  the  king,  was  warmly  defended 
by  Paine,  who  in  fact  eulogised  everybody  con- 
cerned in  the  revolutionary  proceedings,  except 
men  like  Lally  Tollendal  who  had  fled  from  their 
excesses.  According  to  him  the  American  revo- 
lution was  a  fine  thing,  as  it  had  set  an  example 
sure  to  be  followed  by  other  nations;  but  the 
French  revolution  was  something  still  finer:  all 
governments,  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune, 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
few  against  the  many,  by  artifice,  treachery,  and 
blood;  and  therefore  the  sooner  men  rose  and 
destroyed  these  governments  and  these  distinctions 
everywhere,  the  better:  the  French  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  which  stood  upon  first  prin- 
ciples, was  the  most  glorious  code  t^t  had  ever 
been  erected,  and  no  truth  was  so  indisputable  as 
its  leading  doctrine,  that  men  were  bom  equal  and 
remained  so:  mankind  had  been  governed  first 
by  superstition,  then  by  force  and  conquest;  but 
now  it  was  time  for  them  to  govern  themselves 
according  to  the  common  interest  of  society,  and 
the  common  rights  of  man.  The  first  was  a  govern- 
ment of  priestcraft,  the  second  of  conquerors,  but 
the  third  a  government  of  reason.  Aristocracy 
of  any  kind  was  either  a  very  contemptible  or  a 
very  oppressive  thing,  and  he  (Paine)  had  heard 
M.  Lafayette  say  that  the  English  House  of  Peers 
was  a  corporation  of  aristocracy,  and  a  very  im- 
proper corporation  to  have  in  a  free  and  enlight- 
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ened  country  like  France,  where  men  had  deter- 
mined to  exterminate  the  monster  aristocracy  root 
and  branch.     It  was  very  ridiculous  of  Mr.  fiurke 
to  hold  up  the  English  constitution  to  the  French, 
who  believed  that  there  was  just  enough  liberty  in 
England  to  enslave  a  country  by,  more  productively 
than  by  open  despotism.     The  best  thing  the 
English  could  do  would  be  to  imitate  the  French 
and  their  constitution,  and  that  day  must  soon 
come.     The  established  church  and  the  aristo- 
cracy of  England  were  ripe  for  destruction,  and 
when  the  people  had  destroyed  them  then  they 
might  call  themselves  free,  and  be  prosperous  and 
happy,  thriving  every  man  of  them  upon  the  spoils 
of  the  church,  the  nobility,  the  squirearchy,  whose 
possessions  had  all  been  acquired  by  plundering 
the  people,  and  but  too  often  by  butchering  them. 
In  his  apprehension  and  in  that  of  all  enlightened 
men,  the  English  constitution,  about  which  such 
a  talk  had  once  been  made,  was  a  preposterous 
anomaly,  without  simplicity,  uniformity,  or  coher- 
ence of  parts ;  a  jumble  of  three  nominal  powers, 
whereas  there  ought  to  be  but  one  ^power  or  will, 
with  an  executive,  subordinate  and  dependent.  The 
continual  use  of  the  word  constitution  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  showed  that  there  was  none ;  and 
that  the  whole  was  merely  a  form  of  government 
without  a  constitution,  and  constituting  itself  with 
what  powers  it  pleased.     If  there  were  a  con- 
stitution, it  would  certainly  be  referred  to  as  a 
document,  and  the  debate  on  any  constitutional 
point  would  terminate  by  producing  the  constitu- 
tion.    But  one  member  in  the  House  says,  this  is 
constitution ;  and  another  says,  that  is  constitution ; 
to-day  it  is  one  thing,  and  to-morrow  it  is  some- 
thing else;    while  the  maintaining  the   debate 
proves  there  is  none.     How  difiPerent  the  real 
substantial    constitution    (it   was    not    yet    quite 
finished)  made  by  the  National  Assembly,  a  con- 
stitution as  definite  and  as  clear  as  the  Rights  of 
Man,  which  formed  the  basis  of  it !    The  thing 
they  called  a  constitution  in  England  was  after  all 
a  thing  but  of  modem  invention  :  it  had  not  yet 
continued  beyond  the  life  of  a  man,  yet  in  that 
short  space  it  had  so  accumulated  taxes  and  in- 
curred debts,  that  it  must  soon  fall  from  those 
causes  alone,  even  if  the  people  should  be  content 
to  suffer,  to  starve,  and  be  degraded  as  they  now 
were.    Amono;  his  personalities,  which  none  could 
despise  more  than  the  party  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  Paine  said, — **^  Mr.  Burke  writes  neither 
in  the  character  of  a  Frenchman  nor  Englishman, 
but  in  the  form  and  character  of  that  creature 
known  in  all  countries,  and  a  friend  to  none — ^a 
courtier.    Whether  it  be  the  court  of  Versailles, 
or  the  court  of  St.  James's,  or  Carlton  House,  or 
the  court  in  expectation,  signifies  not;   for  the 
caterpillar  principles  of  all  courts  and  courtiers 
are  alike.    They  form  a  common  policy  through- 
out Europe,  detached  and  separate  from  the  in- 
terest of  nations,  and,  while  they  appear  to  quarrel 
with  one  another,  they  agree  to  plunder.    Nothing 
can  be  more  terrible  to  a  court,  or  a  courtier,  tluin 


the  revolution  of  France.  That  which  is  a  bless- 
ing  to  nations  is  bitterness  to  them ;  and  as  their 
existence  depends  on  the  duplicity  of  a  country, 
they  tremble  at  the  approach  ot  principles,  and 
dread  the  precedent  that  threatens  their  over- 
throw."* 

The  republican  party  in  England — ^if  we  can 
call  by  that,  or  by  any  other  fixed  name,  a  conAuioa 
of  theorists,  disaffected   sectarians,  disappointed 
Whigs,  and  discontented  murmurers — considered 
this  rude  and  crude  piece  of  reasoning  as  a  master* 
piece  of  human  intelligence  and  genius,  and  as  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  sophistry  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  Reflections ;  and  such  of  them  as  could 
meet  at  public  dinners  were  accustomed  to  drink 
the  toast—''  Thanks  to  Mr.  Burke  for  the  discus- 
sion  he  has  produced!"     Fox  himself,  it  is  said, 
was  loud  in  his  applause  of  Thomas  Paine  and  his 
Rights  of  Man.     Other  individuals,  who  wonld 
have  had  still  more  to  lose  than  Fox  and  the  noble 
family  to  which  he  belonged  by  any  practical  illus- 
trations of   Paine's    French   theories,  not   only 
perused  the  book  with  extasies  of  delight,  but 
contributed  to  get  up  cheap  editions  of  it,  and  to 
scatter  it  over  &e  country^  as  if  to  teach  the  people 
of  England  the  way  they  ought  to  go — as  if  to  in- 
vite them  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  patriotic  in- 
structors, and  make  an  equal  division  of  the  land 
and  of  all  that  was  upon  it.    But  the  book  itself 
without  any  such  high  patronage,  and  without  the 
recommendation  of  societies  and  clubs  that  boasted 
of  Lords  for  their  presidents  and  members  of  par- 
liament for  their  vice-presidents,  seemed  well  fitted 
to  make  its  own  way  among  the  uninformed  and  leas 
fortunate  classes  of  society.     It  appealed  directly 
to  their  passions  and  their  supposed  interests ;  it 
was,  in  good  part,  written  with  very  considerable 
power ;  its  arguments  seemed  as  clear  and  simple 
as  the  first  rule  in  arithmetic,  and  its  coarseness 
was  but  a  recommendation  the  more  to  coarse  and 
vulgar  minds.    The  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  pro- 
duce more  impression  than  it  did;  and  particu- 
larly as  some  of  the  correctives  adopted  by  govern- 
ment were  injudicious  in  the  extreme,  and  calcu- 
lated— as  all  petty  persecutions  are — to  promote 
rather  than  check  the  evil.     Mackintosh's  Vin- 
diciA  Gallicse  had  not  been  half  so  well  suited  to 
the  vulgar  taste,  and,  though  it  ran  through  several 
editions,  its  circulation  was  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Rights  of  Man.     But  the  Reflections  csrried 
along  with  them  the  vast  majority  of  the  better 
educated  classes,  and  they  certainly  contained  a 
pabulum  more  suited  to  English  natures  in  general, 
at  that  time,  than  the  foreign  nutriment.     The  real 
disciples  of  Paine,  either  among  the  poorer  orders 
or  the  middle  classes,  were  at  no  time  very  nn« 
merouB.t 

•  RightjofMaB. 

t  Burke  IiioMeif  has  giwD  what  ve  eenaider  •  traa  audi  aomet 
oharactor  of  Paine  and  hia  book  i—'*  He  ia  utterly  iacapafalp  of  tarn- 
prehendin^  his  tuMcot.  He  haa  not  even  a  moderate  poitloa  of 
learainfT  of  any  kind.  He  haa  leaned  the  oMtnaaaMa/  part  Qf  Ittna- 
ture—a  ttjfie  and  a  method  of  diapoaing  of  hU  idaaa— wfthout  haviaf 
ever  made  a  ptevioua  preparation  of  itady,  or  thinkinf •  far  the  we 
of  it.    JwdMtt  and  othtr  ihatply  ptnnad  ttbala  ot  onrbt,  hnf»  ite^ 
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Joieph  Priestley,  who,  like  Dr.  Price  and  some 
other  preachers  of  that  class,  waged  the  contro- 
versy not  merely  through  the  press  but  also  from 
the  pulpit,  was  a  Socinian  or  Unitarian  minister 
settled  in  the  manufacturing  town  of  Birmingham. 
His  best  fame  depended  then,  and  will  ever  de- 
pend, on  his  devotedness  to  natural  philosophy, 
and  on  the  experiments  and  discoveries  he  made 
in  it.  When  the  world  shall  have  forgotten  the 
bold  sectarian,  who  was  far  from  being  disposed  to 
grant  that  toleration  to  others  which  he  claimed 
for  himself  and  for  his  infinitesimal  sect,  and  the 
rash  and  somewhat  unscrupulous  politician,  they 
will  remember  with  respect  and  admiration  the 
experimentalist — the  chemist  that  unlocked  some 
of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  opened  the  way  to 
great  and  important  discoveries.  In  treating  of  a 
season  that  was  fiery  hot,  and  when  all  classes,  or 
nearly  all  classes,  of  politicians  and  writers  seemed 
to  lose  the  best  of  our  national  attributes,  calmness 
and  moderation,  we  would,  with  all  our  heart,  en- 
deavour to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  strictest 
impartiality,  and  we  trust  it  is  alien  to  our  nature 
to  carp  at,  or  lightly  to  disparage,  a  man  of  science 
and  genius.  But,  after  a  perusal  of  some  of  his 
writings,  polemical  and  political  (few  ever  look 
into  them  now  or  know  the  spirit  that  is  in  them), 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Priestley, 
even  before  this  violent  and  exciting  season,  had 
proved  himself  a  dogmatic  controversialist,  an  in- 
temperate disputant,  and  a  man  that  would  risk 
the  peace  of  society  for  a  dogma  of  his  own,  or  for 
the  insane  purpose  of  enforcing  the  speculative 
opinions  of  his  almost  invisible  minority  upon  the 
majority.  Horace  Walpole  said  of  him  that  he 
wanted  a  papal  power ;  and  the  wit  is  scarcely  too 
severe.  In  his  controversy  with  Gibbon,  the  his- 
torian, who,  whatever  he  was  besides,  was  a  good- 
natured  person  and  a  gentleman,  Priestley  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  manner  to  disprove  his  claim 
to  be  either  one  or  the  other.  In  his  polemical 
discussions,  even  with  his  friend  Dr.  Price,  he  was 
neither  gentle  nor  charitable;  and  no  pope  of 
Rome  could  have  spoken  more  contemptuously  of 
other  churches  or  faiths  than  he  wrote  and  habi- 
tually spoke  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  all 
sects  or  modifications  of  sects  that  differed  from 
his  own,  which  was  in  good  part  a  sect  of  his  own 
making,  and  of  which  he  was,  in  very  truth,  the 
Pontifex  Maximus.  His  disciples  describe  him  as 
"  the  grand  restorer  of  the  ancient  Unitarian  sys- 
tem, maintained  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  by 
Socinus  and  other  learned  men  of  the  Polish  or 
Cracovian  school,"  and  as  the  vindicator  of  **  the 
genuine,  unadulterated  doctrine  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity.*'*  He  regarded  all  civil  establishments  of 
Christianity,  and  all  connexions  between  church 
and  state,  as  crying  abuses  and  barriers  to  the  pro- 

nlah«d  a  ttoek  to  the  adventuror  in  composHion,  which  gives  what 
they  write  an  air  (and  but  au  air)  of  art  and  akill ;  but  ae  tu  the  rest, 
Paine  poMtBaes  nothing  more  than  what  a  man  whoM  audacity 
xn^ea  nim  carelcat  of  logical  conaeqaencm.  and  his  total  want  ol 
honour  makes  indifferent  to  political  consequences,  can  very  easily 
write."— Xetter  to  Sir  WiUiam  Smith, 
e  w.  Belsham,  Memoin  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 


pagation  of  truth — by  which  truth,  to  apply  Home 
Tooke's  analysis  of  the  word,  he  meant  simply 
what  he.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  trowed.  But  at  va- 
rious periods  of  his  life  he  had  trowed  or  believed 
in  very  different  manners,  reversing  the  ordinary 
process,  and  believing  less  and  less  as  he  grew  in 
years ;  and  the  great  and  rapid  transitions  in  his 
own  creed  ought  to  have  moderated  his  zeal  in 
enforcing  his  present  belief  or  conviction  upon 
others.  He  had  lately  held  a  long  and  terrible 
controversy  with  Dr.  Horsley,  who  had  been  pro- 
voked by  one  of  his  many  publications,  and  had 
taken  the  field  as  a  champion  of  the  established 
church,  and  with  far  more  heat  than  was  decorous, 
although  assuredly  Priestley  had  no  right  to  re- 
proach him  on  that  account.  In  the  month  of 
January  of  the  present  year,  1791,  Priestley  de- 
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clared  to  his  friend  Dr.  Price,  who,  he  says  re- 
proachfully, had  meddled  but  little  with  the  esta- 
blished church,  that  he  *'  had  long  since  drawn 
the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  was 
very  easy  about  the  consequences.'**  This  surely 
was  not  language  becoming  the  apostle  of  primitive 
Christianity :  this  sentiment  was  even  adverse  to 
toleration,  and  the  first  principle  and  foundation  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  teaching  love  unto  all  men, 
and  even  unco  foes.  It  were  magnanimous,  it 
were  wiser  and  better,  for  men  to  act  otherwise ; 
but  in  these  nlatters,  when  a  preacher  and  teacher 
of  doctrines  odious  to  the  vast  majority  hoists  the 
black  flag  and  cries  no  quarter,  he  must  expect  at 
the  very  least  some  hard  knocks.  He  must  have 
foreseen  the  consequences,  though  perhaps  not  their 
full  extent,  when  he  boasted  that  he  was  so  easy 
about  them.  He  had  contrived  before  this,  by 
expressing  doubts  concerning  the  immateriality  of 
the  sentient  principle  in  man,  to  obtain  the  repu- 
tation of  an  unbeliever  in  revelation  and  an  atheist.f 

*  Letter  from  Birmingliam,  dated  January  27,  1791. 

t  This  was  by  and  through  his  '  Intruductory  Dissertation*  to 
Hartley's  'ObeervationH  on  Man,'  published  in  1775.  Matters  were 
not  much  mended  by  his  later  publications.  In  1782  he  had  pro- 
duced his  *  History  or  the  Corruptions  of  Chrisiianity,'  in  which  he 
had  treated  all  churches  as  congeries  of  selfishness  and  iniquity.  The 
Dutch  toolc  the  book  so  much  to  heart,  that,  in  the  city  of  Dort,  they 
oanied  ft  to  be  bnmed  by  the  haada  of  the  oomBon  hangmtB. 
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Like  Price,  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ex- 
ulting in  the  French  revolution,  and  he  did  not 
abate  a  jot  of  hit  admiration  with  the  progress  of 
the  phenomenon.  At  a  moment  when  the  excite- 
ment was  at  the  highest  he  published  his  *  Familiar 
Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  in  Re- 
futation of  several  Charges  advanced  against  the 
Dissenters  and  Unitarians  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan,' 
in  which  his  ironical  style  gave  great  offence  even 
to  the  populace,  who  were  very  loyal  and  very 
orthodox.*  The  personal  popularity  of  George  III. 
had  kept  on  the  increase  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
and,  taking  the  great  body  of  the  people,  there  pro- 
bably never  was  a  time  when  England  was  in  so 
high  a  royalist  humour  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution.  Events  and  circumstances,  not 
unassisted  by  exertions  purposely  made,  gave  some- 
what of  fanaticism  to  this  feeling;  but,  after  all, 
tlie  feeling  was  as  pure  and  quite  as  rational  as  the 
contemporary  fanaticism  o£  liberty  and  equality. 
Long  before  the  excitement  of  politics  was  super- 
added to  the  excitement  of  rdigious  controversy 
Priestley  had  become  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
Birmingham  people.  A  public  library  was  esta- 
blished in  that  town  in  the  year  1779,  by  small 
subscriptions  entered  into  by  the  respectable  inha- 
bitants. Some  time  after  Priestley  had  been  a 
resident,  some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  vote  into 
the  library  his  'History  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,'  which  had  been  burned  by  the  hang- 
man at  Dort,  and  also  his  ^  History  of  Early  Opi- 
nions concerning  Christ.'  The  clergy  of  the  town, 
some  of  whom  were  members  of  the  library  and  of 
the  directing  committee,  took  great  offence  at  this 
attempt,  which  they  attributed  to  a  fixed  design  to 
Socinianise  the  town.  A  sensible,  jpeace-loving 
man  proposed  that  books  of  controversial,  divinity 
should  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  library; 
but  this  proposition  was  equally  disapproved  of  by 
the  clergy  and  by  Priestley.  The  Unitarian  doctor 
wrote  and  published  a  long  letter  on  the  subject, 
addressed  to  the  subscribers  to  the  library.  This 
curious  production  betrayed  a  degree  of  literary 
and  controversial  vanity  that  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. The  exclusionist  had  said  that  he  was 
much  concerned  to  see  a  spirit  of  controversy 
creeping  into  the  library  by  the  purchase  of  so 
many  books  of  religious  disputation — ^books  of  no 
real  use,  and,  after  the  present  moment,  mere  lum- 
ber. Priestley  angrily  denied  that  books  of  con- 
troversy were  of  a  temporary  nature,  or  useless ; 
maintaining,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  very 
useful  and  interesting.  "  The  controversy  that  / 
am  now  carrying  on  with  the  learned  defenders  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  said  he  (meaning  the 
controversy  waging  or  raging  between  him  and 
Dr.  Horsley  and  other  doctors  of  the  established 
church),  '*  grows  every  day  more  interesting,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  gained  the  attention  of  the  two  uni- 

*  In  iheM  'Familiar  Letters*  Priealley,  assumiast  the  prophetic 
tone,  announced  the  Rncedy  triumph  and  e»tablithmeut  of  Unitartan- 
itm,  which  the  inhabitant*  of  Blrminirham  considered  as  suraetliing 
almost  svnoiiymous  ikith  atheism.  The  irony  and  the  boost  were 
alike  itr{utin){. 


versities.  My  controversy  witli  the  Jews  also  pro- 
mises to  be  highly  interesting^  as  it  actually  en- 
gages the  attention  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  the  only  one  that  ever  has 
done  it."*  He  declared  that  it  was  not  he  that  had 
attempted  to  force  his  own  controversial  books  into 
the  library ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  keep  them  out  of  it,  and  would,  perhapa, 
have  used  his  endeavours  much  longer  to  keep  out 
of  the  library  every  work  of  that  nature,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  unreasonable  offence  that  was 
taken  at  the  ordering  of  his  '  History  of  the  Coi^ 
ruptions  of  Christianity,'  by  several  of  the  elergy, 
and  their  iniemperate  and  childish  behaviour  on 
that  occasion.  He  complained  that  some  contro- 
versial letters  of  his  had  been  rejected,  and  the 
orthodox  answers  to  them  admitted  into  the  library. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  also  recommended  *The 
Theological  Repository,'  of  which  he  waa  the  pub- 
lisher ;  but  this  he  said  was  necessary  to  the  con- 
troversies already  introduced  ;  and,  besides,  it  was 
a  work  open  to  all  sects  and  parties,  and  contained 
several  articles  against  his  own  Socinian  creed. 
He  accused  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  of  very 
unfair  play,  because,  while  they  were  exchidii^  hu 
books  from  the  library,  they  had  distributed  anumg 
the  young  people  of  the  town,  previously  to  their 
confirmation,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Preservative 
against  Socinianism.*  Others,  he  said,  hated  re- 
ligious controversy  because  they  hated  religion, 
having  no  belief  in  Christianity.  ''  These,*'  said 
he,  '*  win  vote  with  the  friends  of  the  established 
church,  whatever  it  be,  in  all  such  questions  ss 
these,  but  on  very  different  principles.  If  there 
be  any  such  among  us,  they  ought,  in  decency,  to 
decline  giving  any  vote  at  all ;  otherwise  their  con- 
duct vrill  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  dog  in  the 
mangeiv^they  will  neither  read  books  rdating  to 
religion  themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  read  them." 
He  had  himself  voted  for  the  introduction  of  Dr. 
Horsley's  book  against  himself;  and  he  wished 
the  library  to  be  enriched  with  works  on  both 
sides  of  every  controversy,  f  As  the  Birmingham 
library  was  then  but  a  small  place,  as  the  sub- 
scribers were  not  very  numerous,  and  their  sub- 
scriptions were  very  low,  there  would  neither  have 
been  room  to  hold  these  books,  nor  money  to  buy 
all  this  religious  controversy,  if  Priestley's  mle 
had  been  adopted.  Fortunately  the  library  was 
not  destroyed ;  but  from  this  time,  in  the  summer 
of  1787,  there  was  strife  and  discord  in  Birming- 
ham, which  had  nearly  all  arisen  out  of  this  con- 
troversy 4  The  animosities  were  made  the  keener 
by  the  very  active  part  Priestley  and  his  friends 
had  taken  in  petitioning  and  in  urging  on  in  par- 
liament the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts. 
Priestley  complained  that  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blishment in  Birmingham  refused  to  walk  in  fu- 

*  Appeal  to  the  Pablic  on  the  Sol^t  of  the  lUots  in  Biraainghnm, 
Part  8,  by  Joeeph  Priertler.  LL.D.,  F.ILS.,  &c.  The  letter  fkoa 
which  we  nave  quoted  is  given,  wiih  some  other  cuiioiu  docnmrnti. 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  immphlet,  which  waa  published  in  1402. 

t  Life  of  William  HiiUon,  Stationer  at  Birmingham*  &c.,  writtc« 
by  liimself. 
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neval  procesBions  with  dissenting  ministers,  and 
particularly  with  himself,  on  the  pretext  that  his 
apposition  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
church  had  carried  him  into  excesses  which  they 
deemed  illiberal  and  indecent.  Priestley,  however, 
said  that  this  was  "  an  absurd  bigotry  of  long 
standing  in  the  place  ;**  and  he  told  several  anec- 
dotes to  show  that  it  existed  before  he  went  to 
reside  there.*  The  odium  theologicum  was  cer- 
tainly in  a  very  rabid  state,  and  Priestley  never 
allowed  it  time  to  sleep  or  grow  calm,  for  he  was 
constantly  writing  and  printing,  taxing  the  orthodox 
as  incurable  bigots,  and  as  being  animated  with  a 
thirst  for  power  and  control  and  an  exclusive  do- 
minion not  to  be  borne.  The  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  had  paid  a  very  proper  compliment  to 
the  scientific  merits  of  Priestley  in  electing  him  an 
associate  or  honorary  member  of  their  body ;  and 
he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  several  of 
those  men  of  science  and  literature  that  had  put 
themselves  foremost  in  the  revolution,  and  that 
were  labouring  to  bring  about  a  republic  without 
that  titular  king  which  as  yet  they  retained.  Other 
incentives,  besides  his  own  strong  political  sym- 
pathies, were  not  wanting  to  set  the  ready  pen  of 
Priestley  a-going  against  the  'Reflections.'  Be- 
sides some  stroni;  things  said  in  parliament  against 
Price,  Kippis,  Towers,  and  other  dissenting  mi- 
nisters, including  Priestley  himself,  who  had  made 
such  use  of"  the  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic,"  Burke 
had  fallen  upon  old  Price  in  his  book,  and  had 
given  him  a  terrible  mauling — ^such  a  mauling,  in- 
deed, that  Price,  happening  to  die  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  '  Reflections,'  was  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  it,  although  his  fourscore  years 
seemed  to  make  death  a  very  possible  accident, 
without  attributing  it  to  mere  pen  and  ink.  Be- 
fore the  murderous  book  had  beeik  long  in  ex- 
istence Priestley  put  forth  his  '  Letters  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Burke,  on  his  Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France.'  Though  professing  a  regard 
for  the  English  constitution,  Priestley  applauded  all 
that  was  doing  in  France  as  supereminently  just 
and  wise,  and,  with  very  little  periphrasis,  recom- 
mended an  imitation  of  those  performances.  Man- 
kind, he  said,  were  everywhere  opening  their  eyes 
to  the  nature  and  uses  of  government ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  whole  of  the  Gothic  feudal  system, 
embracing  matters  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
was  beginning  to  shake  to  its  foundation,  pro- 
ducing a  tremor  and  a  convulsion  that  must  be 

•  These  nnecdotn  were  not  Ycry  charitably  meant.  Tliey  insinu- 
ated that  ihe  regular  eleri^  were  verv  eager  to  set  aU  the  fees  for 
burying  dissenters,  althougli  they  did  not  like  either  to  walk  or  to 
ride  in  mourning  eoaches  with  living  dissenters.  One  of  the  stories 
is  rather  amusing:—*'  At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Gisborne,  a  dissenter, 
when  Mr.  Dovey  (a  mini»ttfr  of  the  establishment^  refused  to  wnlk  iu 
prooessioo  with  Mr.  Bourn  (a  dissenting  minister),  a  man  of  activity 
and  spirit,  the  following  pleasant  circnmstanoe  happened:— -Mr. 
Dorey,  meeting  tlie  corpse,  and  finding  Mr.  Bourn  wjlking  before  it, 
directed  liim  to  walk  behind.  Mr.  Bourn  not  complying  with  this 
order,  Mr.  Dovey  endeavoured  to  outwalk  him ;  but  Mr.  Bourn,  being 
ns  nimble  as  he,  kept  up  with  him,  till,  the  rector  quickeniug  his 
paoe,  they  both  fairly  ran  for  it  till  they  got  to  the  church-door. 
Mr.  Voftj  was  so  much  oiTeiided,  that  after  the  Aineral,  bis  pride 
gutting  the  better  of  every  consideration,  he  sent  back  the  liat-nand 
and  scarf,  and  vxtu  the  pins  that  luid  been  oacd  on  the  oocasicm.-  An 
Appeal  to  the  PMic,  ffc,  Pari  2. 


felt  in  every  state  in  Europe.  He  attempted  to 
repay  with  interest  the  sarcasms  of  Burke,  which 
were  said  to  have  killed  old  Dr.  Price  at  Hackney ; 
but  his  periods  had  little  of  Burke's  pungency.* 
Many  other  things  in  the  book  would  have  in- 
flamed the  Birmingham  mind,  which  was  getting 
as  hot  as  a  furnace,  against  a  man  or  writer  not 
otherwise  obnoxious ;  but,  as  coming  from  Priest- 
ley, who  had  incurred  so  long  a  score  of  grudges 
and  spites,  it  roused  all  the  angriest  passions.  He 
was  told  in  anonymous  letters  to  look  to  himself, 
as  such  an  enemy  to  church  and  state,  as  such  a 
deist  or  atheist,  would  not  long  be  tolerated  in  a 
town  into  which  he  had  introduced  nothing  but 
dissension  and  discord.  In  this  state  of  the  Bir- 
mingham mind  a  certain  number  of  Priestley's 
friends  resolved  to  celebrate  with  a  dinner  and 
toasts,  speeches  and  songs,  the  14th  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  A  few 
days  before  this  appointed  feast  a  printed  hand- 
bill was  circulated  through  the  town,  to  act  like  a 
challenge  and  defiance  to  iht  hot  church- and-kinr 
citizens  and  in-dwellers.  It  bore  no  signature,  and 
was  addressed  to  the  people  at  large.  It  was  as 
follows : — "  My  countrymen,  the  second  year  of 
Gallic  liberty  is  nearly  expired.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third,  on  the  14th  of  this  month, 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  every  enemy  to 
civil  and  religious  despotism  would  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  majestic  common-cause  by  a  public  ce- 
lebration of  the  anniversary.  Remember  that  on 
the  14th  of  July  the  Bastille,  that  *  High  Altar  and 
Castle  of  Despotism,*  fell !     Remember  the  enthu- 

*  Burke  of  course  did  not  forget  Price's  famous  sonnon  of  the  4th 
of  November,  1789  (of  whidi  we  have  given  a  short  extract  at  pag» 
449),  or  the  dinner  which  followed  it,  where  Earl  Stanhope  was 
cliargod  wiih  the  congratulatory  addiess  to  the  Natiooal  Assembly. 
He  sliowed  that  the  resolution  of  the  Society  arose  out  of  tlie  sermou, 
and  was  moved  by  the  preacher  or  it  :—'*  It  was  passed  by  those  who 
came  reeking  from  the  effect  of  the  sermon,  without  any  cmsnre  or 

Sualiflcation.  expressed  or  implied.*'     "  For  m^-  part,***  conliuusd 
lurke,  "  I  looked  upon  that  sermon  as  the  public  declnration  of  a 
man  mnch  connected  with  literary  raballen  and  intriguing  pbiloao- 

Jhers,  with  political  theologians  and  theological  iwliticians,  both  at 
ome  and  abroad.  I  know  they  set  him  up  as  a  sort  of  oniele ; 
bccnuse.  with  the  best  intentions  in  tlie  worlo,  ho  naturally  Philip- 
pises,  und  chants  his  prophetic  sonc  iu  exact  unison  with  their  designs. 
That  sermon  is  in  a  strain  which  f  believe  has  not  been  heard  in  tliii 
kingdom,  in  any  of  the  ptUpits  which  are  tolerated  or  encouraged  in 
it,  dnce  the  year  1648.  when  a  predecessor  of  Dr.  Price,  the  Bev. 
Hugh  Peters,  made  the  vault  of  the  king'a  own  chapel  at  St.  James's 
ring  with  the  houour  and  privilege  of  the  saints,  who,  with  tlie  '  hiKh 
praises  of  God  in  their  months,  and  a  two-edged  sword  In  their  han&, 
were  to  execute  judgment  on  the  beatben,  and  punishments  upon  the 
people ;  to  bind  tliHr  kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters 
of  iron.'  Pew  harangues  from  the  pulpit,  exoevt  in  the  da}i  of  the 
league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our  solemn  leairuc  and  covenant 
In  England,  have  ever  breathed  less  of  the  spirit  of  moderation  than 
this  lecture  in  the  Old  Jewry.  Supposing.  Iiowever,  that  somothioff 
like  moderation  were  visible  in  this  political  sermon,  yet  politics  ana 
the  pulpit  are  terms  tliat  have  little  agreement.  No  sound  ought  to 
be  heard  in  the  church  but  the  healiug  voice  of  Christian  charity. 
Tlie  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  civil  government  gains  as  little  ns  tliat 
of  religion  by  this  oonftision  of  duties.  Those  wtio  quit  their  proper 
character,  tu  assume  what  docs  not  belong  to  them,  are,  fur  the  greater 
part,  ignorant  both  of  Uie  character  tbcv  leave  and  of  Uie  cbarncter 
they  aitsume.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world  in  which  they 
are  so  fond  of  meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affain,  on  which 
they  pronounce  with  so  much  confldence,  they  have  nothing  of  poli- 
tics but  the  passions  thev  eicite.  Survly  the  church  is  a  plaiee  wuere 
one  day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  diissenrinns  and  auimo«ities 
of  mankind.**  Alter  some  severe  hits  at  "  a  noble  and  revifrend  lay 
di\ine*'  (Stanhope),  and  *'  othor  lav  divines  of  rank  and  literature,'^ 
who  were  eager  for  aU  manner  of  ciiangea,  he  went  on  to  call  Price 
•<  Uiisaich  pontiff  of  the  Rights  of  Man,"  and  the  Society  and  au- 
dience, "  these  gentlemen.ofthe  Old  Jewry,**  &c..  **  the  gentlemen  of 
the  society  forrevolntions,"  who  see  nothing  in  that  of  16^8  but  the 
deviation  fkvimihe  constitution,  and  take  the  deviation  from  the  ptiu- 
ciplc  for  the  principle."— /^;/fcc(u««« 
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aiasm  peculiar  to  the  cause  of  liberty  with  which  it 
was  attacked !  Remember  that  generous  humanity 
that  taught  the  oppressed,  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  insulted  rights,  to  save  the  lives  of  op- 
pressors! Extinguish  the  mean  prejudices  of 
nations,  and  let  your  numbers  be  collected  and  sent 
as  a  free-will  oflfering  to  the  National  Assembly. 
But  is  it  possible  to  forget  that  your  own  parlia- 
ment is  venal?  Your  ministers  hypocritical? 
Your  clergy  legal  oppressors?  The  reigning  fa- 
mily extravagant  ?  The  crown  of  a  certain  great 
personage  becoming  every  day  too  weighty  for  the 
head  that  wears  it?  Too  weighty  for  the  people 
who  gave  it  ?  Your  taxes  partial  and  excessive  ? 
Your  representation  a  cruel  insult  upon  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  religion,  and  freedom  ?  But  on 
the  14th  of  this  month  prove  to  the  political  syco- 
phants of  the  day  that  you  reverence  the  Olive 
Branch ;  that  you  will  sacrifice  to  public  tranquil- 
lity till  the  majority  shall  exclaim  The  Peace  of 
Slavery  is  worse  than  the  War  of  Freedom  !  Of 
that  moment  let  tyrants  beware."  The  people  of 
Birmingham  believed  that  this  paper  proceeded 
from  the  dissenters  and  republicans  that  had 
appointed  to  feast  at  the  tavern  on  the  14th;  but 
Priestley  and  these  individuals  affirmed  that  it  had 
been  written,  printed,  and  distributed  by  some 
bigot  or  bigots  of  the  church-and-state  party  in 
order  to  mdce  mischief  and  interrupt  their  cele- 
bration. An  honest  burgher,  who  ranged  with 
the  dissenters  in  religion  and  with  the  liberals  in 
politics  (but  who  was  too  cool  and  sensible  a  man 
to  partake  of  their  enthusiasm  and  extravagance, 
too  honest  to  assert  what  he  knew  to  be  false,  and 
too  shrewd  and  inquiring  and  intelligent  to  be 
easily  deceived),  says,  it  appeared  afterwards  that 
it  was  fabricated  in  London,  brought  to  Birming- 
ham, and  that  a  few  copies  were  privately  scat- 
tered under  the  table  at  an  inn.  *'  I  have  been 
tempted  to  question,"  says  this  sensible  man, 
"  whether  the  author  of  it  meant  any  more  than  a 
squib  to  attract  public  attention ;  but  it  proved  a 
dreadful  one,  which  burnt  our  houses."*  Priestley 
asserts,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  there  was  a 
particular  plot  against  the  Unitarian  dissenters  at 
Birmingham,  and  that  the  same  high-church  spirit 
prevail^  through  most  parts  of  England,  threaten- 
ing trouble  and  tumult.  Many,  he  says,  were  of 
opinion  that,  if  Dr.  Price  had  been  living,  the  storm 
would  have  fallen  at  Hackney,  in  preference  to 
Birmingham.  On  the  appointed  day  about  eighty 
persons  assembled  to  commemorate  the  French 
revolution ;  and  the  magistrates  and  a  number  of 
the  church-and-state  inhabitants  assembled  in  an- 
other tavern  to  drink  long  life  to  the  English  con- 
stitution.    Priestley  did  not  attend,  and  probably 

f  Life  of  William  Hatton,  StatioDer,  of  Birmingham,  &c..  written 
by  himwlf.— *'  With  all  Ihcue  occurrences;'  adds  Button ,  *•  I  brlieve 
the  riots  would  not  have  taken  place  h.id  it  not  been  for  two  men  of 
desperate  fortunes,  who  probably  expected  a  ^place  or  a  pension :  a 
hungry  attorney  and  a  leading  justice." 

Priestley  says: — "  A  letter  of  Dr.  Tatham,  in  which  the  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  French  rovolntion  was  called  an 
iUsgal  and  wteoiutitvtmal  act,  and  which  was  eagerly  circulated  in 
Birmingham  before  the  dinner,  rontributed  muw  more  to  tha^  riot 
than  tMs  hfuid'UW" —Appeal  tu  the  Public,  Part  i. 


the  alarming  reports,  of  riots  which  had  been 
spread  kept  away  several  other  individuals  from 
the  first  of  the  two  feasts.  Indeed  there  had  been 
a  design  to  postpone  the  commemoration  till  a 
quieter  season,  but  the  tavern-keeper,  whose  Tiands 
would  not  keep  in  that  hot  July  weather,  told  them 
he  had  prepared  the  dinner,  and  that  they  might 
eat  it  without  any  danger  of  assault,  provided  only 
they  did  not  sit  too  long  at  table,  and  dispersed  at 
an  early  hour.  As  the  company  assembled,  they 
were  hissed  and  hooted  by  some  dirty  little  boy  a, 
who  also  piped,  "  Church  and  King !  Church  and 
King !  "  The  most  extravagant  reports  had  been 
spread  as  to  the  wicked  toasts,  and  the  di8lo3ral, 
diabolical  devices  that  were  to  be  used  at  this  sym- 
posium. The  landlord  or  the  company  had  pro- 
cured, to  be  set  upon  the  table,  three  figures :  ooe 
a  medallion  of  the  king  encircled  with  glory,  an- 
other an  emblematical  figure  of  British  liberty, 
and  the  third  an  emblematical  figure  of  Gallic 
slavery  breaking  its  chains.  Either  through  igno- 
rance or  design  (or  it  might  be  through  some 
defect  of  the  Birmingham  artist)  a  spy  of  the  loyal 
mob,  who  got  admittance  into  the  room,  reported 
out  in  the  street  that  the  revolutionists  had  cut  off 
the  king's  head  and  placed  it  on  the  table  !  The 
toasts  which  are  said  to  have  been  really  drunk 
began  with  "  The  King  and  Constitution,"  and 
were  by  no  means  exceptionable,  or  even  ridicu- 
lous, except  the  second  on  the  list,  "  The  National 
Assembly  and  Patriots  of  France,  whose  virtue 
and  wisdom  have  raised  twenty-six  millions  from 
the  meanest  condition  of  despotism  to  the  dig- 
nity and  happiness  of  freemen.'*  But  out  of 
doors  it  was  rumoured,  and  believed  by  the  people, 
that  their  first  toast  was,  ''  Destruction  to  the  Pre- 
sent Government,  and  the  King's  Head  upon  a 
Charger."  "And,  in  the  language  of  a  newspaper 
reporter,  "  no  sooner  had  this  treasonable  toast 
been  made  known  to  the  people,  than  loyalty,  strifl 
as  lightning^  shot  through  their  mindSy  and  a  kind 
of  electrical  patriotism  animuied  them  to  instant 
vengeance.  They  rushed  into  this  conventicle  of 
treason,  and,  before  the  second  course  was  well  laid 
upon  the  table,  broke  the  windows  and  glasses, 
pelted  and  insulted  these  modern  reformers,  and 
obliged  them  to  seek  for  safety  in  immediate 
flight."*  But  according  to  less  rhetorical  and 
more  reliable  authority,  the  '' electrical  patriotism" 
was  not  quite  so  sudden  in  its  action,  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Dadley,  the  keeper  of  the  tavern,  acting 
as  a  non-conductor.  Some  persons  of  better  con- 
dition cried  out  to  the  dirty  little  boys  that  weie 
piping  "  Church  and  King  ! "  and  beginning  to 
throw  stones,  •'  Don't  break  Dadley's  windows :  he 
is  a  churchman."  And  it  appears  that  it  was  not 
during  the  dinner,  but  some  hours  after,  when  most 
of  the  company  had  separated,  that  some  of  the 
mob  broke  into  the  tavern  in  search  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, who  had  not  dined  there,  f  **  They  wanted," 
they  said,  "  to  knock  the  powder  out  of  Dr.  Priest- 

•  *  The  Times  •  of  Tuesday,  July  19, 1791. 
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le/s  wig ! "  A  well-conditioned  townsman,  zealous 
for  church  and  state,  smiled  his  assent  to  the  pro- 
position ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  ultra-loyal  magis- 
trates, who  had  been  dining  at  the  ^'  Swan  "  (it 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  Goose)  close  at  hand, 
huzzaed  ^'  Church  and  King !"  and  waved  their 
hats  in  the  air,  ^^  which  inspired  fresh  vigour  into 
the  mob,  so  that  they  verily  thought,  and  often  de- 
clared, they  acted  with  the  approbation  at  least  of 
the  higher  powers,  and  that  what  they  did  was 
right."  t  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  worshipful  magistrates  and  their  friends  had 
over-heated  their  excessive  loyalty  by  too  much 
drink  at  the  "  Swan ;"  and  that  the  recollection  of 
old  grudges  urged  them  to  |mt  the  mob  on  the 
back,  neither  foreseeing  nor  wishing  for  the  very 
serious  consequences  that  followed  to  the  good  town 
of  Birmingham.  No  doubt  they  wished  to  see  the 
powder  knocked  out  of  Priestley's  wig,  and  a  meet- 
ing-house or  two,  in  which,  according  to  their 
conceptions,  treason  had  been  preached,  knocked 
down  or  otherwise  destroyed;  but  there,  no  doubt, 
they  wished  the  rioting  to  cease.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  mob  had  thrown  Dadley's  tavern  topsy 
turvy,  and  smashed  all  his  front  windows,  a  gentle- 
man said  to  the  mob,  **  You  have  done  mischief 
enough  here;  go  to  the  meetings."  Whether 
these  words  were  said  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
mob  went  down  Bull-street,  roaring  like  bulls  of 
Bashan  (for  by  this  time  it  was  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  artisans  and  othex 
working  men,  having  finished  their  day's  work,  had 
joined  the  dirty  little  boys  for  a  little  recreation), 
straight  to  the  New  Meeting,  where  Priestley 
preached  on  Sundays,  and  broke  into  it  without 
any  ceremony.  In  a  trice  pews  and  pulpit  were 
broken  to  pieces,  cushions  demolished,  and  books 
torn  and  sent ''  flying  all  abroad ;"  and,  to  cap 
the  mischief,  fire  was  set  to  the  chapel,  which  in 
half  an  hour  was  all  one  blaze.  Afler  shouting 
and  rejoicing  at  this  spectacle,  the  mob  went  away 
to  the  Old  Meeting-house,  and  treated  it  as  they 
had  done  the  New.  Some  of  the  most  regpectable 
people  of  the  town  are  said  to  have  encouraged 
them  in  this  work,  and  to  have  treated  them  with 
drink  while  it  was  doing.  When  the  Old  Meet- 
ing-house was  burning  fast  to  the  gpround,t  the 
mob  marched  away,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  to 
Priestley's  dwelling-house,  at  Fair  Hill.  The 
doctor  and  his  family  had  fled  ;  but  his  house,  the 
whole  of  his  valuable  library,  and  more  valuable  col- 
lection of  apparatus  for  philosophical  experiments, 
together  with  some  manuscript  works  and  notes 
on  which  he  placed  a  high  value,  and  all  the  fur- 
niture, were  plundered,  burned,  or  destroyed. 
This  finished  the  work  of  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  July.  When  the  heads  of  the  loyal  respectables 
had  recovered  from  the  fumes  of  strong  drink, 
they  probably  thought  that  the  mob  had  carried 

*  Life  of  WiUiam  Haiton. 
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matters  rather  too  far;  and  they  certainly  hoped 
that  they  would  go  no  farther.  But  on  the 
following  morning,  the  rabble  of  the  town,  being 
joined  by  the  worst  rabble  of  a  very  indiffer- 
ent neignbourhood,  by  miners  and  founders,  by 
workers  in  iron  and  in  brass,  by  the  amazon  nail- 
makers  of  Walsall  and  all  that  district  where 
the  fair  sex  still  work  at  the  anvil,  and  by  strong- 
armed  women  from  other  parts,  renewed  their  de- 
structions and  depredations  to  the  tune  of  Church 
and  King !  They  were  armed  with  bludgeons  and 
carried  terror  wherever  they  appeared,  for  there  was 
no  military  force  in  the  town,  and  the  stupid  magis- 
trates knew  not  what  to  do.  About  the  hour  of 
noon  a  body  of  men,  women,  and  children  mixed, 
and  about  a  thousand  strong,  attacked  the  house 
of  Mr.  John  Ryland  at  Easy  Hill.  **  Every  room,'' 
says  Hutton,  *'  was  entered  with  eagerness ;  but 
the  wine-cellar,  in  which  were  wines  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  with  ferocity.  Here  they 
regaled  till  the  roof  fell  in  with  the  flames,  and  six 
or  seven  of  them  lost  their  lives.  I  was  surprised 
at  this  rude  attack,  for  I  considered  Mr.  Ryland  as 
a  friend  to  the  whole  human  race.  He  had  done 
more  public  business  (in  the  town  of  Birmingham) 
than  any  other  within  my  knowledge,  and  not  only 
without  a  reward,  but  without  a  fault.  I  thought 
an  obelisk  ought  rather  to  have  been  raised  to  his 
honour,  than  his  house  burnt  down,  to  the  disgrace 
of  others."  Mr.  Ryland  had  not  been  at  the  anni- 
versary dinner ;  but  he  was  a  dissenter  and  a  friend 
of  Priestley,  and  probably  the  odour  of  his  well- 
filled  wine-cellar  contributed  as  much  as  anything 
else  to  bring  upon  him  the  visitation  of  these 
drunken  royalists.  In  fact,  the  love  of  drink  and 
the  maddening  effects  of  liquor  were  at  the  bottom 
of  nearly  all  this  mischief,  from  first  to  last  But 
even  in  the  madness  of  intoxication  this  rude  rab- 
blement,  furnished  by  some  of  the  worst  districts  in 
tiie  country,  gave  proof  that  they  were  of  English 
breed ;  for  though  they  had  for  many  hours  the 
whole  town  and  neighbourhood  at  their  mercy,  and 
talked  about  knocking  on  the  head  the  enemies  to 
church  and  state,  they  shed  not  a  drop  of  blood, 
nor  ever  appear  to  have  really  thought  of  shedding 
any.  A  French  mob,  in  the  like  circumstances, 
would  not  have  got  so  drunken,  but  they  would 
have  butchered  at  least  some  of  the  victims  of 
their  fury.  The  next  house  attacked  was  Bordesley 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Taylor,  another 
dissenter.  Afler  the  greater  part  of  its  splendid 
furniture  had  been  demolished  or  carried  away, 
they  set  fire  to  it ;  and  in  a  short  time  house,  of- 
fices, stables,  the  hayricks  in  the  farm-yard,  were 
all  in  a  blaze.  It  was  said,  at  the  time,  that  a 
gentleman  who  made  great  exertions  to  save  the 
place  offered  them  one  hundred  guineas ;  and  that  the 
mob  refused  the  money  with  loud  cries  of  "  No 
bribery !  No  bribery !"  In  the  course  of  the  day 
the  mob  broke  open  the  town  prison  and  liberated 
all  the  prisoners,  who  very  naturally  joined  their 
deliverers.  At  about  three  in  the  afternoon  they  paid 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Hutton^  the  opulent  stationer,  de- 
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claHng  that  they  would  pull  down  his  house.   This 
William  Hutton  was  no  common  man.    By  the 
force  of  his  own  industry,  ability,  and  wondrous 
steadiness  of  purpose,  he  had  raised  himself  from  a 
condition  of  the  most  abject  poverty,  had  educated 
himself,  and  acquired  knowledge  under  the  tnost 
adverse  and  discouraging  circumstances,  and  had 
ktterly  even  acquired  some  literary  reputation  by 
published  works.    He  had  been,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, a  benefactor  to  the  town  :  he  was  the  first 
man  that  had  established  in  it  a  circulating  library ; 
he  had  written  a  history  of  Birmingham,  of  which 
the  townspeople  had  reason  to  be  proud;  he  had 
promoted  many  local  improvements ;  and  he  had 
been  for  a  good  many  years  the  most  active  and 
-valuable  commissioner  in  that  most  useful  court, 
'the  Court  of  Requests,  doing  a  rast  deal  of  busi- 
ness therein  without  salary,  fee,  or  reward  of  any 
kind,  except  such  as  he  found  in  his  own  con- 
science, and  in  the  approbation  of  the  more  en- 
lightened of  his  fellow-citizens.     In  the  year  1781 
he  had  published  a  valuable  little  Tolume  rela- 
tive to  this  Birmingham  Court  of  Requests,  con- 
taining a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  the  decisions 
upon  them,  with  shrewd   and  sensible  remarks, 
very  proper  to  guide  men  of  less  natural  ability 
and  less  experience  in  their  discharge  of  the  same 
useful  duties.     His  judgments  as  a  commissioner 
had  been    admirable  in  other   respects    besides 
that  of  their  rigid  impartiality  ;  but,  as  he  says 
himself,  in  administering  justice,  he   could  not 
please  everybody.    "  Armed  with  power,"  said 
the  venerable  commissioner,  "  I  put  a  period  to 
thousands  of  quarrels,  softened  the  rugged  tempers 
of  devouring  antagonists,  and,  without  expense  to 
themselves,  sent  them  away  friends.     But  the  fatal 
rock  upon  which  I  split  was,  /  never  could  find  a 
way  to  let  both  parties  iiTin."      Hence,  alone, 
Hutton  had  not  a  few  enemies  in  the  town.     He 
was  also  a  dissenter,  and  very  liberally  inclined  in 
politics ;  but  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
a  zealot  either  in  his  religious  or  political  faith. 
He  had  a  far  higher  and  correcter  notion  of  tole- 
ration than  his  friend  Priestley,  of  whose  heat  in 
controversy    he    disapproved.      "  It    would    be 
happy,"  said  he,  writing  before  the  smoke  had 
well  cleared  away  from  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  his 
property,  "  if  a  man  could  enjoy  his  own  opinions, 
and  let  another  alone  in  his.     The  ardent  desire 
of  making  proselytes  has  been  the  bane  of  the 

world If  Dr.  Priestley  chooses  to  furnish  the 

world  with  candles,  it  reflects  a  lustre  upon  him- 
self; but  there  is  no  necessity  to  oblige  every  man 
to  carry  one.  It  is  the  privilege  of  an  English- 
man to  walk  in  darkness  if  he  chooses."  He  had 
lived  in  friendship  with  clereymen  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  with  a  Catholic  clergyman,  as 
well  as  with  Priestley  and  other  dissenters;  and  in 
a  little  room  at  the  back  of  his  shop  in  the  High- 
street  were  often  seen  assembled  together,  in 
friendly  converse,  the  preachers  and  teachers  of 
these  various  creeds — Berington,  the  Catholic 
historian,  Priestley,  and  Mr.  Newling,  the  rector  of 


St;  Philip's.     But,  no  doubt,  at  diia  moment,  his 
house  was  particularly  obnoxious  as  a  frequent 
calling  and  resting  place  of  the  Unitarian  doctor, 
and  as  the  property  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
court  of  requests.  He  says  that  ^LgenUeman  whom 
he  well  knew  said  to  the  mob — "  If  you  will  pull 
down  Hutton's  house,  I  will  give  you  two  goineas 
to  drink,  for  it  wAS  owing  to  him  I  lost  a  cause  in 
the  court."    When  the  mob  broke  into  his  paper- 
warehouse,   they  merely  said    they  would  have 
money.   He  gave  thetn  all  he  had,  but  they  wranted 
more ;  and  they  began  to  break  his  windows  and 
steal  his  goods.     He  borrowed  iill  the  money  be 
could  from  his  neighbours,  gave  it  to  them,  and 
shook  the  hard  dirty  hands  of  some  hundred  vaga- 
bonds.     They  next  said  they  would  hare  aome 
drink.  He  promised  them  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
if  they  would  not  injure  him.     They  dragged  him 
by  the  collar  to  a  near  public-house,  where  in  half 
an  hour  the  fast-drinking  devils  ran  him  up  a 
score  of  three  hundred  and  ticenty-nine  gallons  of 
ale.    The  affrighted  magistrates  were  now  sittii^ 
at  the  "  Swan,'*  in  Bull-street,  where,  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  they  had  been  guzzling  and  toast- 
ing church  and  state,  and  were  swearing  in  special 
constables,  whom  they  ordered  to  rendezvous  in 
St.  Philip's  churchyard,  promising  to  join  them 
there,  and  lead  them  against  the  rioters.    But  the 
valour  of  the  worshipful  evaporated  in  promises, 
and  they  never  went.     Without  their  aid,  howevrer, 
the  newly-created  officers  of  the  peace,  armed  with 
sticks  and  broomsticks,  fell  upon  the  mob,  who 
had  been  drinking  so  much  ale  at  Hutton's  ex- 
pense, and  dispersed  them  with  little  difficulty. 
But  instead  of  staying  to  protect  Hutton's  house, 
they  went  away  to  guard  Mr.  Ryland's,  which  was 
already  nearly  burned  to  the  ground,  and  there 
they  got  dispersed  themselves,  not  without  bruises 
and  broken  heads.     The  special  constables  never 
rallied  that  day;  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  after  Mr.  Thomas  Hutton*  had  repeatedly 
bought  them  off,  the  rioters  burst  into  the  house 
and  plundered  or  demolished  everything  in  it— -a 
very  large  stock  of  paper  and  a  good  library  being 
included.    The  furniture  was  thrown  out  at  the 
windows,  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Down  with  the 
court  of  conscience!     No  more  ale-scores  to  be 
paid!"     A  person  observed  to  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  destructionists,  that  he  might  per- 
chance get  hanged,  like  the  London  rioters  in  1 780 : 
"  O,  d — n  Hutton,"  was  the  reply;    "he  made 
me  pay  fifteen  shillings  in  the  court  of  conscience." 
The  sufferer  of  this  sad  haroc  had  retired  to  his 
country-house  at  Bennett's  Hill,  from  which,  by 
night,  he  watched  the  flames  rising  from  Bordes- 
ley  Hall.     Such  was  the  work  of  the  15th,  which 
was  to  be  much  surpassed  by  the  doings  of  the 
16th.    The  magistrates  about  noon  on  the  15th 
had  resolved  to  call  for  military  assistance ;  but 
instead  of  applying  to  some  military  that  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  who 
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could  have  cdled  out  the  militia  of  the  county, 
they  applied  to  the  secretary-at-war,  and  made 
choice  of  bo  sluggish  an  express,  that  it  was  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  hefore  he 
reached  London.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th}  before  one  part  of  the  rioters  had  done 
destroying  his  premises  in  the  town«  another  part 
of  them  arrived  at  Hutton's  country-house  to  make 
a  more  perfect  devastation ;  for  though  they  had 
attempted  it  several  times,  they  had  been  prevented 
from  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  the  town  by  some 
persons  who  prudently  considered  that  a  confla* 
gration  once  begun  in  that  crowded  place  might 
spread  through  ludf  Birmingham.  Having  thrown 
all  the  furniture  into  heaps,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and 
the  pleasant  house  at  Bennett's  Hill,  which  Hutton 
had  built  himself,  with  coach-house  and  stables, 
was  soon  reduced  to  ashes;  and  the  gsrden  and 
grounds,  the  trees  of  which  he  had  planted  with 
his  own  hands,  after  carrying  them  on  his  own 
back,  were  trampled  over  and  spoiled.  The  most 
active  of  the  incendiaries  were  women,  who  went 
about  with  lighted  faggots,  swearing  they  would' 
not  do  their  work  by  halves.  The  next  sacrifice 
was  the  costly  mansion  of  Mr.  George  Humphreys, 
which  was  sackedi  and  the  internal  part  of  it  de- 
stroyed. The  house  of  another  rich  dissenter,  Mr. 
WiUiam  Russel,  of  Showel  Green,  was  burned  to 
the  ground;  and  the  houses  of  two  other  dis- 
senters at  Moseley  Wake  Green  were  next  at- 
tacked and  plundered,  and  greatly  injured,  but  not 
burned.  Another  country-house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Moseley  Hall,  was  inhabited  by  Lady  Car- 
hampton,  mother  to  the  fair  Luttrell,  who  had  be- 
come Duchess  of  Cumberland,  but  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  John  Taylor,  whose  other  house, 
Bordesley  Hall,  had  been  already  consumed.  Lady 
Carhampton  was  very  infirm  and  blind  with  age ; 
but  she  was  ordered  to  remove  her  furniture  and 
other  e£Pects  by  the  mob,  who  told  her  that  if  she 
wanted  help  they  would  give  it  her,  but  that  the 
house  must  not  stand.  Her  ladyship  removed 
what  she  could ;  and  then  Moseley  HaU  was  set 
fire  to  and  consumed.  The  house  of  a  presby  terian 
minister  on  Balsarr  Heath,  and  a  house  occupied 
by  a  blind  old  Baptist,  were  destroyed  next.  In 
the  whole  of  this  day  eight  houses  were  destroyed, 
exclusive  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Coates,  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  which  was  plundered  and  da- 
maged, but  not  burned  or  knoclced  down.  During 
the  day  several  noblemen,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  squires  from  the  neighbouring  country,  which 
was  all  excessively  loyal  and  devoted  to  church 
and  state,  came  into  the  town,  sat  in  council,  drank 
their  wine,  and  made  some  speeches  to  the  mob, 
tdling  them  that  they  had  done  enough,  and  ought 
now  to  be  quiet.  No  riot  act  was  read ;  and  the 
commandhig  officers  of  two  recruiting  parties  who 
were  in  the  town,  and  offered  their  assistance,  had 
been  told  by  the  Birmingham  magistrates  the  day 
before  that  pacific  measures  were  adopted.  Some 
placards  were  stuck  up  in  the  streets  which  did 
little  honour  to  the  Birmingham  magistrates,  who 


called  the  rabble  rioters  '*  friends  and  brother 
churchmen;"  told  them  that  a  continuance  of 
their  proceedings  must  injure  that  church  and 
that  king  they  were  intended  to  support;  that  it 
was  very  imlawfiil  to  destroy  the  property  of  any 
of  their  neighbours ;  that  the  great  losses  sustained 
by  the  burning  and  destroying  the  hou^  of  so 
many  individuals  would  eventually  fall  upon  the 
county  at  large,  and  not  upon  the  persons  to 
whom  they  belonged;  that  the  damage  already 
done  would  amount  lo  upwards  of  100,000/.,  the 
whole  of  which  enormous  sum  would  be  charged 
upon  the  respective  parishes,  and  paid  out  of  the 
rates ;  that  they  must,  therefore,  as  friends,  con- 
jure them  to  desist  immediately,  as  otherwise  the 
very  proceedings  of  their  zeal  for  showing  their 
attachment  to  their  church  and  king  would  be  the 
means  of  most  seriously  injuring  innumerable 
families,  who  were  hearty  supporters  of  govern- 
ment, and  bring  on  an  addition  of  taxes  which 
themselves  (the  mob)  and  ^  rest  of  the  friends  of 
the  church  would  feel  to  be  a  very  grievous  bur- 
then, &c.*  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  17th, 
as  Hutton,  who  had  fied  from  his  burning  house 
at  Bennett's  Hill  as  far  as  Tamworth,  was  return- 
ing towards  Birmingham  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and,  if  possible,  to  protect  the  wreck  of  his  pro- 
perty, he  found,  on  approaching  Birmingham,  the 
fieldis,  roads,  and  hedges  lined  with  friends  and 
brother  churchmen  dead  drunk.  But  there  were 
other  rioters  not  quite  so  drunk,  and  to  them  this 
Sabbath  was  no  day  of  rest.  They  burned  at 
Wharstock  a  dissenting  preacher's  chapel  and 
house,  after  drinking  all  the  ale  and  small  beer  in 
his  cellar ;  they  went  a  mile  farther  to  King's 
Wood  Meeting-house,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes; 
and  then  going  about  three  hundred  yards  farther 
they  burned  the  parson's  house.  After  destroying 
nine  houses,  in  all,  in  the  parish  of  King's  Norton, 

*  They  anured  the  mob  that  this  was  the  case  in  London  in  1780, 
when  lo  many  houa«  were  barned  and  daatroyed,  and  that  it  would 
certainly  be  the  case  with  Birmingham.  Another  of  these  docn- 
ments.  which  bore  the  tignatures  of  sixteen  loyal  and  substantial 
Birminghameis,  concluded  in  this  guise  :— 

"  And  we  must  observe  to  you.  that  any  Airther  violent  proceed* 
ings  will  more  offend  your  king  and  country  than  lerve  the  cause  of 
him  and  the  church. 

"  Fellow  churchmen,  as  you  love  your  king,  regard  his  laws  and 
Nitorepeaee. 

"  Goo  SAVK  THS  KXKO." 

A  still  more  notable  manifesto  was  put  forth  by  a  certain  Mr. 
Brooke,  who  had  a  house  at  Ashted,  tenanted  by  one  Mr.  Windsor 
from  Coventry,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  diiaentor.  More- 
over, a  report  had  been  circulated  by  "  some  detestable  villains"  (as 
Brooke  gently  calls  them),  that  that  said  house  of  his  at  Ashted. 
tenanted  by  Windsor,  in  reality  belonged  to  the  presbytcriancorpnra- 
tion  of  Coventry.  Brooke,  well  knowing  that  tlieie  reports  might  laid 
to  the  destruction  and  burning  of  his  premises,  soUmnly  infbrmed 
the  mob  in  his  hand-bill  that  his  most  hearty  attachment  to  the  real 
friends  of  church  and  king  was  well  known ;  that  upon  his  word  and 
honour,  as  a  church  and  king's  man,  the  premises  at  Ashted  be- 
longed to  him.  and  tnat  neither  the  corporation  of  Coventry  nor  any 
other  presbyteiian  whatsoever  had  any  conoem  or  interest  in  the 
said  boildings  and  property ;  that  Mr.  Windsor,  his  tenant,  when 
living  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  had  uniformly  voted  against  Ihe  corpo- 
ration and  presbyteriau  interests,  aud  always  snpporud  the  reai  tnu 
blue,  which  w  the  ehmrch  md  king  party:'  He  concluded  :— "  Mr. 
Brooke  therefore  is  convinced  tliat  u\U  address  will  be  attended  to  by 
the  gevUemen  qfthe  ehmreh  md  king  party,  and  offers  a  reward  of  ten 
guineas  for  the  detection  of  the  rascals  who  gave  rise  to  so  iiftUe  a 
report 

'*  CffDBCH  AKD  KlKO  fOB  XVKB." 

It  apneais  that  this  appeal  of  Master  Brooke  to  the  gentlemeBWtm 
perfectly  suoceiifUlf  and  that  bis  houw  at  Aahtad  was  left  nnin* 
Jured. 
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an  extensive  manor  belonging  to  the  king,  whose 
cause  and  interest  they  pretended  they  were  serv- 
ing, they  returned  to  Birmingham,  whither  the 
IVednesbury  colliers  had  come  up  in  a  body  to 
join  their  brethren  for  church  and  king.  On  the 
evening  of  this  bkck  Sunday  three  troops  of  light 
dragoons  rode  into  the  town,  and  were  received 
with  joy  and  acclamation  by  the  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding the  highest  and  hottest  of  the  high  church 
party,  who  were  now  quaking  for  their  own  pro- 
perty and  for  the  safety  of  wl  Birmingham ;  for 
the  drunken  rogues  were  now  beginning  to  break 
open  true-blue  houses  to  get  at  the  drink  in  their 
cellars.  When  the  troops  arrived,  they  were  busy 
breaking  open  the  house  of  Dr.  Withenng,  at  some 
distance  from  the  town ;  "  but  before  their  work 
was  completed  the  words  light  Jiorse  sounded  in 
their  ears ;  when  these  formidable  banditti  moul- 
dered away  no  soul  knew  how,  and  not  a  shadow 
of  them  could  be  found."*  Indeed,  except  at  fists 
and  sticks  with  the  special  constables,  these  rioters 
had  shown  not  the  least  disposition  for  fighting, 
but  had  run  away  hundreds  or  thousands  together 
wherever  anything  like  resistance  .with  fire-arms 
was  offered.  In  one  place  they  had  scampered 
from  before  a  single  pistol.  Birmingham  was 
joyously  illuminat^  that  night,  and  by  Monday 
morning,  the  18th  of  July,  the  town  was  tranquil 
as  ever,  and  not  a  trace  could  be  seen  of  the  rioters 
except  in  the  ruins  they  had  made.  It  was,  how- 
ever, reported  that  some  parties  of  them  still  kept 
together  in  considerable  numbers,  and  had  moved 
off  by  Hagley  and  Hales-Owen.  A  squadron  of 
the  cavalry^  was  sent  in  pursuit,  but,  before  they 
could  come  up  with  them  at  Hales-Owen,  they  had 
been  routed  and  dispersed  by  the  country  people  of 
that  neighbourhood,  who,  moreover,  had  taken  ten 
of  them  prisoners  and  lodged  them  safely  in  gaol. 
As  if  to  keep  up  the  impression  that  government 
was  not  very  seriously  grieved  at  the  events  which 
had  happened,  no  proclamations  were  issued  from 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  until  the  29th,  and 
then  the  reward  offered  for  discovering  and  appre- 
hending a  chief  rioter  was  only  100/. 

These  Birmmgham  riots  were  sad  and  disgraceful 
enough,  but  it  requires  great  ignorance  or  a  stu- 
pendous impudence  to  assert,  as  is  done  by  one  of 
Priestley's  disciples  in  politics  and  in  religion,  that 
thej  were  '^  far  worse,  indeed,  than  any  disorders 
which  had  as  yet  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution."t  The  doctor  himself  got  safe 
to  London,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  charge  of 
Dr.  Price's  congregation  at  Hackney,  which  be- 
came  his  residence  till  the  year  1794,  when  he  ex- 
patriated to  America.  The  liberality  of  his  friends 
and  admirers  more  than  made  up  for  his  pecuniary 
losses :  his  brother-in-law  gave  him  an  annuity  of 
200/.  a-year,  and  made  over  to  him  the  sum  of 
10,000/. ;  but  as  the  money  was  invested  in  the 
French  fimds,  it  may  be  doubted,  notwithstanding 

•  Life  of  HuUoD^— Thne  Uuee  troops  of  the  l»th  Light  Dragoons 
eame  all  the  way  from  Nottingham,  a  distance  of  flfty-mn«t  miles,  in 
one  day,  bat  to  the  gicat  injnxy  of  their  borMi.-*^a».  Regitt, 

t  BeUham. 


the  deep  sympathy  which  Frenchmen  pTofeaaed 
for  him,  whether  he  ever  got  much  of  iU     He  alao 
recovered  by  law  compensation  iw  damages  to  the 
amount  of  3098/.  Nor  was  Priestley  wiUioiit  other 
consolations.     He  published  pamphlet  after  pun* 
phlet  to  exhibit  his  wrongs  and  to  attribute  them 
all  to  the  infernal  malice  and  preconceited  deB^;iis 
of  a  bigoted,  intolerant  clergy,  and  a  set  of  selfidi 
slaves,  who  we.re  ready  to  barter  for  gold,  or  dis- 
tinctions, or  the  smiles  of  a  court,  the  birthright  of 
all  Englishmen.*    He  occupied,  at  least  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own  party,  the  enviable  and  hononrabk 
position  of  a  martyr ;  and,  besides  numerous  other 
'  testimonials,  condolences,  and  most  flattering  com- 
pliments, he  received  from  his  French  bret£nen  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  who  called  him 
their  *'  most  illustrious  associate,"  a  letter  hrina- 
fiill  of  compliments  and  generous  sympathy.   This 
letter  was  written  by  no  less  a  man  than  Condorcet. 
who  was  at  this  time  secretary  to  the  Academy,  and 
whom  we  shall  soon  have  to  introduce  more  form- 
allv  to  the  reader's  notice  as  one  of  the  leading  re- 
publicans in  the  Nati<mal  Convention.    In  a  Ycrj 
short  time  Priestley  published  the  letter  to  the 
world,  together  with  addresses  from  the  committes 
of  dissenters  at  Birmingham,  from  the  memben 
of  the  New  Meeting-house,  from  the  young  people 
belonging  to  his  congregation  at   Birmingham, 
from  the  congre^tion  of  Mill  Hill,  Leeds,  where 
he  had  once  officiated,  and  from  the  protestant  di»-> 
senters  in  Great  Yarmouth,  from  the  PhilosophicBl 
Society  at  Derby,  &c.  &c.    Condorcet,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  laid  it  on  pretty  strongly. 
'*  You  are  not  the  first  friend  of  hberty,"  wrote 
this  scientific  secretary,  *^  against  whom  tyraots 
have  armed  the  very  people  whom  they  have  de* 
priyed  of  their  righte.    These  are  the  only  means 
which  they  can  make  use  of  against  him,  whose 
disinterestedness  of  mind,  whose  elevation  of  aool, 
and  whose  purity  of  conduct  equally  shelter  him 
from  their  seductions  and  their  vengeance.    They 
calumniate  such  a  person,  when  they  can  neither 
intimidate  nor  corrupt  him ;  they  arm  prejudices 
against  him,  when  they  dare  not  arm  the  kws; 
and  that  which  they  have  done  in  regard  to  you  is 
the  noblest  homage  that  tyranny  dares  to  render  to 
probity,  to  talents,  and  to  courage.   At  this  present 
moment  a  league  is  formed  throughout  £uiope 
against  the  general  liberty  of  mankind;  but  for 
some  time  past  another  league  has  existed,  occu* 
pied  with  propagating  and  with  defending  this 
liberty,  without  any  other  arms  than  those  for* 
nished  by  reason;  and  these  will  finally  triumph! 
It  is  in  the  necessary  order  of  things  that  error 
should  be  momentary,  and  truth  eternal.    Men  of 
genius,  supported  by  their  virtuous  disdples,  when 
placed  in  the  balance  against  the  vulgar  mob  of 
corrupt  intriguers — ^the  instruments  or  the  accom* 

•  In  the  Moond  of  hit  appeaU  to  the  ]mbUc,  whkh  wu  Mhlnhed 
ewlT  in  the  following  year  (1798).  he  pntSy  direeUy  anJSISirke 
of  beinff  one  of  the  promoten  or  origiBaton  of  the  pai«G«tk»  be  hti 
eudored.  *'  Amoag  other  ealummttton/*  laid  he.  "  Mr.  Bnrka  bm- 
turularly  dirtinguished  hinttelf  by  hie  inTeetiTM  aninst  tu  (Umi  cK". 
tariaa  diMenten)  in  ttie  Uoum  of  Conmoos;  IwrbeMily  dlMmL 
hu  mtter  tgmfrmce  of  our  prindplet  and  coodnct."  ** 
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plices  of  tyrants — must  at  length  prevail  against 
them.  The  glorious  day  of  universal  liberty  will 
shioe  upon  our  descendants,  but  we  shall  at  least 
enjoy  the  aurora."  [We  shall  presently  see  the 
sort  of  aurora  it  was  that  Condorcet  enjoyed ;  and, 
as  for  the  meridian  day  that  shines  upon  his  de- 
scendants, we  have  but  to  look  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  France !]  This  letter  from  a  zealot  of 
the  Revolution,  with  the  other  matter  which  Priest- 
ley printed  so  rapidly,  was  not  likely  to  allay  the 
Btorm  which  had  been  raised.  The  Derby  philo- 
sophers, whose  secretary  was  one  Richard  Roe, 
and  whose  president,  we  believe,  was  Dr.  Darwin, 
author  of  the  *  Loves  of  the  Plants/  &c.,  who 
packed  his  religious  belief  in  a  smaller  compass 
even  than  Priestley,  were  quite  as  vehement  as  the 
philosophers  of  Paris.  They  compared  the  doctor 
to  Galileo  and  to  Socrates.  *^  Almost  all  great 
minds,"  said  they,  by  the  pen  of  Richard  Roe, 
"  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  benefit  mankind,  have  been  persecuted  by  them : 
Galileo,  for  his  philosophical  discoveries,  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Inquisition ;  and  Socrates  found  a 
cup  of  hemlock  his  reward  for  teaching  *  There  is 
one  God.'  Your  enemies,  unable  to  conquer  your 
arguments  by  reason,  have  had  recourse  to  vio- 
lence ;  they  have  hallooed  upon  you  the  dogs  of 
unfeeling  ignorance  and  of  frantic  fanaticism; 
they  have  kindled  fires  like  those  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, not  to  illuminate  the  truth,  but,  like  the 
dark  lantern  of  the  assassin,  to  light  the  murderer 
to  his  prey.  Your  philosophical  friends,  there- 
fore, hope  that  you  will  not  again  risk  your  person 
among  a  people  whose  bigotry  renders  them  in- 
capable of  instruction:  they  hope  you  will  leave 
the  unfruitful  field  of  polemical  theologtj^  and  cul- 
tivate that  philosophy  of  which  you  may  be  called 
the  father,  and  which,  by  inducing  the  world  to 
think  and  reason,  will  silently  marshal  mankind 
against  delusion,  and  with  greater  certainty  over- 
turn the  empire  of  superstition."*  In  replying  to 
this  address,  Priestley,  who  seems  never  to  have 
found  any  compliment  or  comparison  too  extrava- 
gant, told  the  philosophers  of  Derby  that  he  felt 
greatly  encouraged  in  his  present  sufferings  from 
the  effects  of  bigotry  by  the  sympathy  .'expressed 
by  them  and  by  other  liberal  friends  of  science 
here  and  abroad;  that  he  felt  himself  more  ani- 
mated than  ever,  and  was  setting  about  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  philosophical  apparatus  and 
resuming  all  his  former  pursuits.  "  Excuse  me, 
however,"  said  he,  like  a  true  polemic,  "  if  I  still 
join  theological  to  philosophical  studies,  and  if  I 
consider  the  former  as  greatly  superior  in  import- 
ance to  mankind  to  the  latter."  He  seized  every 
opportunity  of  contrasting  the  bigotry  and  misery 
of  England,  and  the  enlightened  toleration  and 

*  Tlie  conclusion  to  this  letter  or  address  show-s  stiU  more  clearly 
the  school  of  rhetoric  nod  belles-lettres  in  which  Richard  Roe,  secre- 
tary of  the  Derby  phllotophera.  had  studied.  It  was~*'  In  spite  of 
the  persecution  you  liare  sustained,  we  trust  that  you  will  persevere 
in  theexertionsuf  virtue  and  the  improTements  of  science.  Your 
fame,  already  etmspicuous  to  every  civilised  nation  of  the  world, 
shall  rise  lilce  a  phoenix  (torn  fiie  flames  of  your  elaboratory  with  re* 
novated  vigour,  and  shine  with  brighter  coruecation." 


happiness  of  France.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
of  his  appeals  he  said : — "  How  different  are  the 
spectacles  that  are  now  exhibited  in  France  and  in 
England!  Here  bigotry  has  been  fostered,  and 
has  acquired  new  strength.  There  it  is  almost 
extinct.  Here  the  friends  of  the  establishment  are 
burning  the  meeting-houses  of  the  dissenters,  with 
all  the  rage  of  crusaders;  while  in  Paris  one  of 
the  churches  has  been  procured  by  the  protestants. 
It  was  opened  by  one  of  their  ministers  to  a 
crowded  audience,  among  whom  were  many  Ca- 
tholics, all  in  tears  of  joy  for  the  happy  change. 
The  preacher's  text  was.  The  night  is  far  spent, 
the  day  is  at  hand.  Here  we  must  rather  preach 
from  isaiah,  Ix.  2  :  Beholdy  darkness  shall  caver 
the  landt  and  gross  darkness  the  people'*  To 
keep  up  and  increase  the  irritation  of  these  blisters, 
fresh  addresses  and  condolences  poured  in  firom 
France  upon  Priestley,  who  published  a  proud  list 
of  them  all,  while  he  or  his  friends  published 
many  of  the  peppery  documents  at  full  length.  A 
few  days  after  Condorcct's'  letter,  the  Jacobms  of 
Lyons  wrote  him  an  address,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed, in  rapid  succession,  by  other  addresses 
from  the  Jacobins  of  Nantes,  from  the  Jacobins  of 
Marmande  on  the  Garonne,  from  the  Jacobins  of 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  from  the  Jacobins  of  Tou- 
louse, and  from  the  Soci^ti^  M6re — the  great  gene- 
trix  and  nursing-mother  of  them  all — ^in  the  Rue 
St.  Honorif,  at  Paris.  As  a  climax,  the  National 
Convention,  almost  as  soon  as  it  met,  nominated 
Priestley  a  citizen  of  the  French  republic !  The 
Revolution  Society  at  Loudon,  and  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Old  Jewry,  were,  of  course,  in  the  field 
betimes,  as  addressers  and  condolers,  and  as  pane- 
gyrists of  the  glorious  march  of  events  in  France.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  zealots,  not  merely  among 
the  high  church  party,  but  also  among  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  and  other  sects  that  could  not 
tolerate  Priestley's  attacks  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  assailed  him  in  a  bitter  manner.  He  was 
accused  of  having  converted  Silas  Deane,the  Ame- 
rican republican,  to  atheism ;  of  having  declared 
that  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  pulled  down 
that  impostor  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  his  friends  the 
philosophes  in  France  had  done;  of  being  not 
merely  a  speculative  republican,  but  a  sworn  enemy 
to  the  present  government  by  king,  lords,  and 
commons.  A  song,  set  to  the  tune  of  *  God  save 
the  King,'  and  entitled  *  Old  Mother  Church,' 
made  him  very  truculent  indeed  : — 

**  Onnpowder  Priestley  would 
Deloj^e  the  tlirone  with  blood* 
And  li^  the  great  and  good 

Low  iu  the  duat.'^         

*  The  letter  firom  the  committee  of  the  Revolution  Society,  dated 
August  the  16tb,  not  eatisfled  with  oondemning  <*  the  ignorant  and 
lawless  savages"  who  liad  burnt  his  house,  "  the  ignorance  and 
brutality  and  moflt  execrable  bigotry**  of  the  Birmingham  mob,  &c.. 
ranged  beyond  the  Channel,  and  applauded  more  than  ever  the  re\'o- 
lution  there,  which  had  been  becoming  more  wild  and  savage  every 
day.  '*  It  is  with  exultation  and  triumph,"  said  they,  "  that  we  see 
tlie  success  of  the  late  just,  necessary,  and  glorious  revolution  in 
France ;  an  event  so  pregnant  with  the  most  important  benefits  to  the 
world,  that  not  to  rejoice  in  it  would  iw  unworthy  of  us  as  fhwmen.'* 
Priestley  modestly  told  them  in  return,  that  his  princinles  were 
entirely  the  same  as  theirs ;  and  that  lliese  principles,  notwiUisUnding 
all  oniKwitiou.  must  prevail  in  this  ai  well  M  in  other  oouutries.— 
See  Letters  i»  Am*  Begist, 
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But  a  certain  T.  6.  Hancock,  in  describing  the 
philosopher  in  prose,  in  an  '  Address  to  Unita- 
rians/ beat  the  lyrical  poet  hollow.  ^'  Dr.  Priest- 
ley/' said  he,  *^  at  present  seems  a  chaos  in  minia- 
ture, not  worth  God's  notice,  and  has  neither  belief 
nor  understanding  given  him.  For  a  careful 
analysis  proves  his  spirit  of  the  order  of  rebelling 
angels,  his  principles  frothy  and  fiery,  like  fixed 
and  inflammable  air  mixed  with  gunpowder,  his 
body  a  terra  damnatay  and  the  whole  compound  a 
deuU  incarnate,^*  Thus  ran  pens,  and  thus  wagged 
tongues  all  over  the  kingdom,  Priestley  and  his 
minority  making  up  for  their  deficiency  in  num- 
bers by  a  wonderful  degree  of  activity  in  writing, 
printing,  and  speaking,  and  consoling  themselves 
for  their  defeat  at  home  by  the  sympathy  and  ap- 
plause they  got  from  France.  The  public  mind 
was  in  this  state  when  the  trials  of  some  of  the 
Birmingham  rioters  who  had  been  apprehended 
came  on.  As  the  circuit  was  at  hand,  the  prisoners 
had  not  long  to  wait.  Of  five  of  them  who  were  tried 
at  the  assizes  fbr  Worcestershire,  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  for  offences  committed  near  Birmingham, 
only  one  was  convicted.  But  of  those  tried  at  the 
Warwick  assizes  on  the  25th,  four  received  sen- 
tence of  death.  Those  who  had  suffered  in  their 
property,  and  all  those  who  sympathised  so  deeply 
with  Priestley,  maintained  that  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  good  many  more  convictions,  that  the  trial 
was  unfair,  or,  at  least,  that  the  jury  was  all 
chosen  from  among  the  high  church  party.  '^  The 
solicitor  of  the  Treasury,"  says  Hutton, ''  was  sent 
from  Liondon  to  conduct  the  trials  of  the  rioters. 
He  treated  me  with  civility,  and  said,  '  If  Mr. 
Ryland  and  I  would'go  to  his  lodgings  at  Warwick, 
he  would  show  us  a  list  of  the  jury,  and  we  should 
select  twelve  names  to  our  satisfaction.'  I  thanked 
him,  and  took  the  journey  accordingly.  Upon 
perusing  the  list,  Twas  surprised  to  find  they  had 
but  one  sentiment.  I  returned  the  paper  with  an 
air  of  disappointment.  ^  They  are  all  of  a  sort,' 
said  I ;  *  you  may  take  which  you  please.'  "•  But, 
if  they  had  taken  some  of  the  sturdy  partisans  of 
the  other  side,  we  really  believe — so  inflamed  were 
both  parties — that  they  would  have  fought  in  the 
jury-box,  and  would  never  have  agreed  in  any  one 
verdict ;  and  if  they  had  taken  them  all  from  that 
opposite  party,  who,  great  philanthropists  as  they 
were,  had  no  notion  of  secondary  pimishments, 
but,  in  their  vengeance,  a  most  decided  taste  for 
gibbets  and  halters,  there  would  have  been  such  a 
black  list  of  convictions  as  had  not  been  seen  in 
Warwick  for  many  a  day.  But,  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  jury,  the  rioters  had 
in  their  favour  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  public 
opinion  in  those  parts,  and  many  witnesses  who, 
believing  that  the  original  motive  of  their  conduct 
was  a  good  and  loyal  one,  were  probably  not  over- 
scrupulous as  to  what  they  swore  in  order  to  screen 

*  Life.  Hutton  add* :'"  At  that  moment  John  Brooke,  the  true 
blue  and  chunh  and  king's  man  (he  who  had  been  so  anxious  about 
hie  premises  at  AahtedJ»  and  the  attorney  employed  against  the 
sufferois,  whose  houses,  had  been  burned,  Sec,  entered,  and  as 
silently  as  if  he  had  listened  behind  the  aoor.  He  hadi  no  doubt* 
fabricated  the  list.    I  instantly  retreaU*d.*' 


them  and  get  them  off.    It  could  also  be  provai 
upon  better  evidence,  that  several  of  these  rioien 
had  previously   been  inoffensive,  well-conductad 
men,  and  that  they  had  only  been  excited  by  their 
own  inward  belief  that  Priestley  and  his  fkkak 
were  sworn  enemies  to  the  king  and  cburclu     Be- 
sides all  this,  there  was  the  favourable  confdakmd 
great  numbers,  the  contradictory  evideiice  crf'ik 
illiterate  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  ooe- 
mou  flaws  in  indictments,  when  drawn  up,  as  duK 
had  been,  in  a  huiry,  and  upon  looae  tertinwBy. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  a  difficult  and  odious  and  agon- 
zing  task  to  select  out  of  so  great  a  number  a  km 
men  for  examples.     Previously  to,  and  during,  lin 
trial,  the  sufferers  from  the  riots  and  their  witnessa 
were  publicly  abused  and  threatened  in  the  rtiea 
of  Birmingham  and  Warwick,  where — es  in  manj 
other  places-— the  fevourite  toast  of  the  church  and 
king  party  was — '^  May  every  revolutionary  dioas 
be  follow^  by  a  hot  supper!"     Priestley  himxlf 
says,  that,  whUe  he  was  at  Warwick  attending  tk 
assizes,  several  persons  in  the  public  ball  cned 
aloud  ^'  Damn  him !  there  is  the  cause  of  all  tk 
mischief;"  and  that  one  man,  an  attorney  in  tk 
place,  followed  him  in  the  crowded  pubUc  street, 
damning  him   in   the  most  vociferous    mannex, 
and  wishing  that  he  had  been  burned  as  well  ai 
his  house  and  books.*    Although,  inchiding  tk 
man  convicted  at  Worcester,  five  rioters  were  sea- 
tenced  to  death,  only  three  were  hangped,  the  ockr 
two  receiving  his  majesty's  free  pardon.     Gieoi, 
who  was  condemned  for  the  burning  of  PriesUeyi 
house,  declared  on  the  scaflbld  that  he  took  nojMit 
whatever  in  that  demolition,  but  that  be  deserved 
to  suffer  as  he  had  been  very  active  in  destroying 
Hutton's  house.    The  people,  and  many  that  wcr 
not  populace,  deplored  even  this  very  limited  sacri- 
fice of  life.     Priestley,  although  he  had  one  man 
hanged  to  his  own  share,  was  very  much  dia* 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  Uie  trial.     He  said,  and 
published  to  the  world  immediately  aftenwds, 
that  every  possible  difficulty  was  thrown  in  the  ww^ 
of  procuring  evidence  ^;ainst  the  rioters,  and  every* 
thing  done  to  screen  them  from  punishment ;  that 
a  subscription  was  made  to  defray  the  expense  of 
defending  the  rioters  at  the  assises ;  and  that  s 
letter  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  cl^gy  of  Bir- 
mingham, to  the  judges  on  the  circuit,  begging 
them  to  make  a  distinction  between  those  ^  the 
rioters  whose  object  was  mere  plunder,  and  those 
who  acted  from  a  pure  but  blind  motive  to  serve 
the  church  and  king.t    The  doctor  was  aocosed 
in  prose  and  rhyme  of  being  virtually  the  mindenr 
of  the  three  men  who  had  suffered,  and  their  ghosts 
were  put  into  a  ballad  to  haunt  his  nightly  slua* 
hers.    Favoured  by  the  feelings  and  die  dream- 
stances  of  the  times,  the  fanatics  of  Toryism  and 
high  churchism  took  some  bold  strides  in  advance. 
The  very  Sunday  after  the  riots  a  'sermon  vai 
preached  in  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  Birmii^ 
ham,  upon  the  text  from  Saint  Paul,  '*  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers;"  and 

•  Appeal  to  the  PabUe,  &c.,  i^rt  II.  f  Id. 
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the  preftcher,  quite  a  modem  Sacheverell,  made  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stuarts,  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  flame  as  hotly  as  the  butning  houses 
had  done  a  few  days  before.  But  in  the  evening 
another  clergyman  ascended  the  same  pulpit,  and 
preached  upon  another  text  from  the  same  apostle : 
"  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men."  • 
But,  alas!  it  was  long  ere  this  healing  doctrine 
could  take  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  Birming- 


hamers!  And  the  flaming  Toryism  and  high- 
churchism  were  not  confined  to  the  town  where 
buckles  and  buttons  were  made. 

We  left  France  and  her  revolution  as  they  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1190 ;  and  we  now  continue  that 
narrative,  or  at  least  a  relation  of  the  chief  atid  more 
decisive  occurrences  which  took  place  between  the 
deginning  of  1191  and  the  beginning  of  1192. 

The  National  Assembly,  after  seizing  all  the 


National  Assembly,  Pabis.    From  a  Drawing  by  Duplessis  Bcrtaux. 


property  of  the  church,  and  driving  half  of  the 
superior  clergy  into  exile,  complained  that  the 
priests  who  remained  were  enemies  to  liberty  and 
the  revolution.  After  several  more  violent  pro- 
posals had  been  made  and  rejected,  an  ecclesiastical 
committee  was  appointed ;  and  upon  their  re- 
port, drawn  up  by  Mirabeau  and  assistants,  it 
was  voted  and  decreed  that  a  civil  oath — serment 
civique — should  be  exacted  from  all  the  clergy 
that  remained.  During  the  debate,  in  which 
Abb($  Maury  contended  with  great  spirit  with  the 
athletic  Mirabeau,  it  had  been  said  that  the  Bishop 
of  Nantes  had  disappeared,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  had  fled  the  country,  and  that  therefore  these 
two  prelates,  together  with  many  others  in  similar 
circumstances,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  mitres, 
and  their  sees  given  to  better  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution. **  It  is  true,"  said  Maury,  "  that  the 
Bishop  of  Nantes  has  disappeared,  but  it  was 
only  to  escape  being  the  victim  of  a  popular 
insurrection.  And  yet  that  prelate  had  pro- 
tested against  nothing ;  he  had  opposed  nothing ; 
he  had  merely  said  that  your  new  demarca^ 
tion  of  dioceses  ought  to  be  made  with  the  con- 

•  HattoD,  Life. 


sent  and  concurrence  of  the  pope  |  and  for  that 
alone  the  people  wanted  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
reporter  of  your  committee  denounces  the  absence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  but  he  very  well  knows 
the  cause  of  that  absence ;  he  knows  that  that  virtu- 
ous prelate,  the  benefactor  of  the  people,  was  near 
being  stoned  to  death  by  the  people.'*  He  was 
interrupted  by  cries  and  murmurs,  and  loud  calls 
for  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day.  "  Take  care 
what  you  do,"  exclaimed  Maury :  "  it  is  not  good 
to  make  martyrs ;  conscientious  priests  will  show 
you  that  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  they  possess  in  this 
world,  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  costs  them  nothing 
when  their  sacred  duties  are  concerned ;  that  they 
do  not  live  for  the  present  time,  that  they  look  to 
eternity,  that  it  is  there  that  they  expect  goods 

that  will  not  perish,  and  a  true  life. Then 

you  will  treat  as  enemies  to  the  country  those  who 

oppress  the  men  who  pray  for  you "     Here 

he  was  interrupted  by  peals  of  laughter.  After 
they  had  carried  the  decree,  Cazales,  that  loyal  and 
bold  dragoon,  said,  it  was  not  expressed  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  and  that  they  had  hurried  it  to  a 
division  without  allowing  any  one  to  speak  against 
it  except  Maury.    M.  Verch^re  rose  m  a  passion, 
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and  said,  with  great  naivet^,  **  I  demand  that,  for 
the  first  time,  M.  Cazales  respect  the  general 
will !"  The  president  said  that  the  discussion  was 
closed,  and  that  Cazales  could  not  he  heard. 
Cazales  rejomed,  that  it  seemed  incredible  that  they 
should  close  the  debate  without  hearing  what  he 
and  others  had  to  say ;  but  his  mouth  was  stopped 
by  the  president  and  the  secretaries,  who  quoted 
the  rules  of  the  Assembly.  A  bishop,  who  had 
the  courage  to  attend  in  his  place  as  a  deputy,  said 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  part  in  these 
deliberations ;  and,  rising,  he  was  followed  out  of 
the  hall  by  several  ecclesiastics.  The  greater  part 
of  the  cot^  droit  neither  voted  nor  spoke  on  the 
occasion.*  The  decree  thus  passed  was  very  strin- 
gent and  severe.    It  consisted  of  eight  articles.—- 

1.  The  bishops,  the  ci-devant  archbishops  (all  the 
archbishoprics  had  been  abolished),  the  cun^s  pre- 
served in  their  places— co»w«n?^*  en  foncUom — 
were  bound  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed,  to  swear 
to  do  their  duty  in  their  dioceses  and  in  their 
parishes,  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  law,  and 
king,  and  to  maintain  with  all  their  power  the 
constitution  decreed  by  the  Assembly.  Those  who 
were  actually  in  their  dioceses,  or  parishes,  were 
to  swear  within  a  week ;  those  who  were  absent, 
but  in  France,  within  a  month ;  and  those  who 
were  in   foreign  countries,  within   two  months. 

2.  All  vicars  or  bishops,  all  superiors  and  direc- 
tors of  seminaries,  all  professors  of  colleges  and 
seminaries,  and  all  other  ecclesiastics  exercising 
any  public  functions  whatever,  were  to  take  the 
serment  civique.  3.  The  serment  or  oath  was  to 
be  taken  on  a  Sunday  immediately  after  mass,  in 
the  open  church,  in  presence  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  4.  With  respect  to  such  bishops, 
curias,  and  other  ecclesiastics  exercising  public 
functions,  as  might  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  they  were  to  take  the  oath 
in  the  Assembly,  and  to  send  notice  of  it  to  their 
respective  municipalities.  5.  All  bishops,  curtSs, 
&c.,  that  did  not  take  the  oath  within  the  time 
prescribed  were  to  be  considered  as  having  re- 
signed whatever  sees,  parishes,  posts,  or  employ- 
ments they  might  possess;  and  the  mayors  and 
municipalities,  and  the  attorneys-general  of  depart- 
ments, were  to  be  held  responsible  for  making  their 
disobedience  known,  and  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  present  decree.  6.  Any  bishops,  cur«5s, 
&c.,  that  afler  taking  the  oath  should  break' it, 
either  by  refusing  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  or  by  forming  or  exciting  any 
opposition  to  the  execution  of  them,  were  to  be 
prosecuted  in  the  tribunals  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts as  rebels  to  the  law,  punished  by  the  stop- 
page of  their  allowances,  and  declared  to  have  for- 
feited their  rights  as  active  citizens,  and  to  be  in- 
capable of  exercising  any  public  functions  or  em- 
ployments whatsoever:  their  places  were  to  be 
filled  up  immediately,  and  they  were  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  severer  punishments  wherever  their  case 
required  it.     7'  Any  priests  or  monks,  or  mem- 

•  Hist.  Parlcment. 


bers  of  any  body  or  order  that  had  been  attppTesaed 
by  the  Assembly,  that  should  presume  to  attempt 
to  exercise  their  functions,  were  to  be  proBecoted 
and  punished  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 
8.  In  the  same  manner  were  to  be  prosecuted  as 
disturbers  of  public  order,  and  to  be  puniahed 
with  the  rigour  of  the  law,  all  persons  whalaoever, 
whether  churchmen  or  laymen,  who  should  com- 
bine to  get  up  a  refusal  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the 
National  Assembly,  or  excite  any  opposition  to  the 
execution  of  those  decrees. — A  few  days   after 
passing  this  decree,  which  was  a  sentence  of  pro- 
scription to  all  conscientious  Catholic  priests,  who 
could  not  comply  with  some  parts  of  it  without 
breaking  other  vows,  the   Assembly   devoted  a 
good  deal  more  time  to  the  settlement  of  the 
tibeatres,  or  in  regulating  what  houses  or  companies 
should  play  legitimate  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
what    companies    vaudevilles    and  farces;    and 
whether  soldiers  should  be  stationed  in  the  pit,  or 
only  outside  in  the  lobbies,  for  the  maintaining  of 
order  and  decorum.*    We  even  doubt  whether 
more  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  community  of 
wig-makers  and  hair-dressers  than  was  paid  to  the 
Gfdlican  church.     Certainly  there  was  less  preci- 
pitation in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.     A  de- 
putation of  these  maStres-perruquiers  of  Paris  were 
honourably  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
and  were,  apparently,  listened  to  with  respectful 
attention,  while  their  orator  explained  the  great 
mischiefs  which  had  befallen  them  in  consequence 
of  the  decrees  which  had  abolished  all  corpora- 
tions, companies,  chartered  bodies  and  rights,  and 
thrown  their  art  and  mystery,  like  all  others,  open 
to  general  competition.     They  had  laughed  at 
Maury  and  his  priests,  with  their  scruples    of 
conscience  and  their  hopes  of  immortality  ;  but  we 
are  not  told  that  they  so  much  as  chuckled  at  the 
Demosthenes  of  the  wig-makers  and  hair-dressers, 
who  said — "The  company  of  pemiquiers  of  Paris 
have  deputed  us  to  the  National  Assembly  to  sup- 
plicate you  in  their  name,  and  we  might  say  in  the 
name  of  the  pemiquiers  of  all  France,  to  bestow 
your  attention  upon  our  sad  situation.     A  dismal 
Xfuneste)  competition  has  broken  out  between  our 
journeymen  and  us.     Our  trade  can  be  compared 
to  none  other,  because  our  journeymen  hold  in 
their  hands  our  work  and  our  fortune.     This  was 
the  reason  why,  in  all  ages,  a  strict  police  was 
established  in  our  corporate  company ;  but  now 
our  regUifitions  are  despised.     Our  journeymen 
are  taking  away  from  us  all  the  customers  that  we 
confided  to  them.     We  are  on  the  eve  of  seeing 
our  misfortunes  greatly  aggravated  by  the  approach 
of  New  Year's  Day,  if  the  Assembly  does  not 
take  our  fate  into  consideration.     On  one  side  we 
are  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax  for  our  monopoly, 
which  is  going  to  be  entirely  suppressed,  and  on 

*  Tliese  ducussions,  however,  gnve  rue  to  a  decree  which  secured 
to  dramatic  writers  a  belter  property  in  their  works  than  they  had 
eiyoyed  before.  A  deputation  of  .honmes  de  lettres  and  dramatic 
aiithon  had  presented  a  petition,  ati'd  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  tlie  Assemblv  several  mouths  before ;  and  their  petition,  after  hav- 
'm%  been  most  favonrably  receiTcd,  hoct  been  submitted  to  l*»  csm- 
ititutiBH  committe*  I 
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the  other  our  journeymen  are  comhining  together 
to  deprive  us  of  all  means  of  paying.  Four  hun- 
dred perruquier  shops  have  heen  opened,  to  the 
detriment  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  fathers 
of  families,  who,  though  they  are  losing  their 
trade,  still  preserve  the  purest  patriotism  for  the 
defence  of  the  new  constitution.  We  have  paid 
for  our  exclusive  rights.  We  pay  annually  to  the 
state  270,000  livres.  Our  conscience  imperiously 
calls  upon  us  to  declare  that  too  many  precautions 
cannot  be  taken  as  to  the  persons  destined  to  exer- 
cise our  profession.  But,  in  spite  of  all  our  mis- 
fortunes, God  forbid  that  we  should  solicit  the  pre- 
servation of  our  monopoly,  if  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  Rights  of  Man,  for  which  we  have  sworn 
to  die,  if  necessary.  Whatever  may  be  your  deci- 
sion, we,  the  community  of  perruquiers,  will  ever 
remain  the  most  faithful  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tion." The  petition  was  received,  and  submitted 
to  the  committees  of  finance  and  constitution.* 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  courage  of  the  majority 
of  the  clergy  'had  not  been  overrated  by  Maury, 
and  that  the  forcible  exacting  of  the  serment 
dvique  would  lead  to  a  civil  war,  at  least  in  a  part 
of  France.  Before  matters  had  come  to  this  ex- 
tremity with  the  clergy,  Louis  XVI.,  as  a  really 
scrupulous  Catholic,  had  written  to  Rome  for  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  Pius  VI.  The  pope's  opi- 
nion was  opposed  to  the  plans  and  determinations 
of  the  Assembly,  and  therefore  the  liberal  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienne,  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affiiirs, 
and  the  equally  liberal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
keeper  of  the  seals,  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  had 
kept  it  for  a  long  time  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
king.t  But  neither  the  strong  opinion  of  the 
pontiff  of  the  catholic  world,  nor  the  sentiments  of 
the  French  hierarchy,  among  whom  were  many 
individuals  that  he  revered,  could  be  kept  for  good 
from  the  knowledge  of  Louis ;  and  his  own  strong 
conviction  gave  him  courage  to  withhold  for  some 
time  the  royal  assent  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  forced  serment  dvique^  which 
was  a  part  of  it.  At  one  time  he  is  even  said 
to  have  decilared  that  he  would  die  rather  than  be 
a  party  to  the  destruction  of  the  established  church ; 
and,  as  he  studied  very  attentively  the  history  of 
our  Charles  I.,  he  may  have  thought  of  acting  with 
the  church  of  France  as  that  prince  had  done  in 
his  last  days  by  the  Anglican  church.  But  Louis 
had  none  of  the  boldness  of  Charles  I. ;  and  even 
on  this  point,  where  his  feelings  and  principles 
were  perhaps  stronger  than  upon  any  other,  he 
was  incapable  of  any  steadiness  of  purpose.  He 
was  not  bom  to  be  a  voluntary  martyr;  and  no 
people  but  the  French  could  have  made  him  a 
martyr.  Day  after  day  the  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly were  thrown  into  transports  of  rage  by  the 
reception  of  protests  against  uie  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  and  by  the  positive  refusal  of  some 
prelates,  cures,  and  other  priests  to  take  the  ser- 
ment dvique.  This  hardihood  of  the  shavelings 
was  attributed  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  king.    The 
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president  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  his  majesty, 
and  demand  why  he  did  not  sanction  the  decrees 
of  the  Assembly.  Louis,  in  a  written  answer,. 
spoke  of  his  respect  for  religion,  and  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  avoid  measures  of  violence  and  perse- 
cution ;  but  he  added  that  his  mind  was  constantly 
occupied  with  the  subject,  and  that  the  Assembly 
might  have  confidence  in  him.  Camus,  the  Jan- 
senist,  and  the  Cato  of  the  House,  took  the  lead  in 
the  hot  debate  which  followed.  Forgetting  that, 
though  he  was  a  Jansenist,  the  bishops  were,  or  were 
bound  to  be,  orthodox  Roman  Catholics,  he  insulted 
them  for  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  pope  before 
they  swore,  and  told  them  that  they  ought  to  look 
to  nobody  but  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  M.  Toulon- 
geon  thought  that,  as  the  week  originally  fixed  for 
the  taking  of  the  oaths  had  already  passed,  and  as 
the  sovereign  had  not  given  his  sanction,  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  in  a  little  delay,  or  in 
allowing  the  priests  a  short  respite  before  forcing 
the  oaths  upon  them.  Some  deputies  vociferated 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  moment's  delay,  and 
that  the  decrees  ought  to  be  ordered,  with  or  with- 
out the  king's  assent,  to  be  carried  into  execution 
against  the  rebellious  priests  before  the  Houee 
adjourned.  Abbt^  Maury  rushed  to  the  tribune, 
and  demanded  to  be  heard.  Lanjuinais  told  him 
it  was  impossible;  and  there  ensued  a  tumult  and 
fracas.  But  the  Abb^  boldly  kept  his  post,  being 
determined  to  speak  when  some  order  should  be 
restored.  Camus  asked  the  president  whether  the 
king*B  answer  which  he  had  brought  them  was 
signed  ?  The  president  pettishly  replied  that  they 
had  not  ordered  him  to  bring  back  an  answer 
dgned  ;  that  if  the  king's  answer  were  not  a  legal 
one,  it  was  no  fault  of  his ;  that  the  king  had  read 
his  answer  to  him,  and  had  given  it  to  him  in 
writing ;  and  that,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  he  would 
have  brought  them  the  answer  by  memory.  M. 
Chassey  represented  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
having  the  king's  answer  in  a  legal  form.  They 
could  not,  he  said,  deliberate  upon  the  matter  with- 
out that  formality.  The  king,  according  to  the 
constitutional  forms  now  established,  ought  to  say, 
whenever  he  hesitated  about  giving  his  assent,  "  / 
will  take  it  into  consideration  i^*  and  he  ought  to 
say  this  in  an  authenticated  manner;  that  is  to  say, 
he  ought  to  write  it,  and  his  signature,  and  that  of 
his  minister,  ought  to  be  put  under  the  declaration. 
"  I  demand,  therefore,"  said  Chassey,  in  conclu- 
sion, ^*  that  the  president  go  back  to  the  king,  and 
demand  from  him  an  answer  properly  signed  and 
countersigned."  "  Yes,"  cried  many  voices, "  and 
let  him  bring  us  that  answer  before  we  adjourn." 
Here  Maury  made  himself  heard  from  the  tribune. 
"  Whatever  you  mean  to  do,"  said  he,  **  do  it  at 
once.  No  sort  of  delay  can  suit  us.**  Hqje  Abbe 
Colaud,  commonly  called  la  Salcette,  interrupted 
hira  by  asking  what  he  meant  by  that  word  us. 
Maury,  a  wit,  and  a  perfect  master  of  repartee, 
instantly  replied,  *'  Although  I  am  not  obliged  to 
give  an  account  to  any  man  of  what  I  mean,  I  am 
to  say  that,  when  I  say  uSf  I  do  not  mean  to 
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include  M.  VAbM  Salcette."  ''  There  you  are 
right,"  said  the  Jacobin  priest.  ^'  What  is  the  use 
of  interrupting  me  ?"  said  Maury,  who  then  went 
on  to  deliver  one  of  the  very  boldest  of  his  orations, 
unchecked  by  murmurs,  hissings,  and  hootings, 
and  calls  to  order.  After  dwelling  on  what 
he  denounced  as  the  unmannerly  violence  pro- 
posed to  be  exercised  against  the  king,  he  ob- 
served that  the  sovereign  had  in  fact  accepted  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  was  only  wait- 
ing for  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  which  was  con- 
sidered necessary  by  every  good  Catholic  in  matters 
purely  spiritual.  "  With  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  holy  see,"  said  he,  ^*  we  are  Frenchmen ;  we 
are  free  citizens ;  we  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the 
temporal  power  that  resides  in  the  nation;  but, 
when  religion  was  received  in  the  state,  it  Imd  its 
laws,  its  rights,  its  chief;  and,  while  it  is  still 
called  dominant  in  France,  this  religion  will 
never  be  your  slave.  It  depends  on  Grod  alone ;  it 
has  no  authority  in  temporal  matters,  but  neither 
will  it  acknowledge  in  spirituals  the  power  of 
man."  Here  the  president  called  him  back  to  the 
question.  The  imperturbable  Maury  said  that  the 
question  was  nothing  but  whether  the  president 
had  brought  them  a  proper  authentic  answer  from 
the  king.  He,  for  his  part,  considered  every  an- 
swer brought  them  by  the  president  as  perfectly 
authentic;  and  therefore  he  wished  that  the  As- 
sembly would  not  regard  his  majesty's  answer  as 
an  obstacle  to  deliberation,  but  proceed  and  discuss 
thoroughly  the  question  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy.  Maury  was  answered  by  Bamave,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  monstrous  to  talk  of  the 
sanction  of  the  Vatican;  that  the  Assembly,  and 
the  Assembly  alone,  had  the  right  of  dealing  with 
the  French  church  and  with  the  French  clergy, 
who  were  salaried  by  the  state ;  and  that  the  king 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  assent  to  their  decrees. 
As  the  end  of  all,  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
their  president  should  go  back  to  the  king  on  the 
morrow,  and  beg  him  to  give  an  answer  signed  by 
himself  and  countersigned  by  a  secretary  of  state. 
As  the  morrow  was  a  Saturday,  and  as  the  As- 
sembly imitated  the  English  parliament  in  doing 
no  business  on  that  day  of  the  week,  the  king's 
answer  was  not  reported  till  the  Monday  foUow- 
mg,  the  26th  of  December,  1790.  The  answer 
was  pure  et  simple  enough,  and  it  was  signed 
and  countersigned,  even  as  the  Assembly  had 
demanded.  For,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Paris 
patriots  had  made  an  hneule  and  a  terrible  chari- 
vari under  the  windows  of  the  apartment  of 
the  poor  weak  prisoner  of  the  Tuileries.*  As  if 
he  could  hope  to  disarm  their  animosity  and  quiet 
their  violent  suspicions  by  any  such  means,  Louis, 
in  his  written  reply,  had  recourse  to  a  miserable 

*  Aoeording  to  Madame  Gampan,  Mirabeau  paned  a  whole  nif^ht 
in  the  houn  (h  the  cure  of  St.  Euatache,  the  confessor  of  tlie  king  and 
queen,  to  induce  him  to  agree  to  take  the  Merment  dvique.  The  fact 
became  known  to  the  king,  who  immediately  chose  another  coi]|MMMg 
believing,  as  all  good  Catholics  did,  that  no  priest  could  laMI^ 
take  that  oath.  In  order  to  be  saved  from  Miiabeau'Si  noctuma'l 
visits,  and  ttom  other  persecutions  or  temptations,  the  new  confeasor 
remained  in  strict  ineognito. 


duplicity  and  cajolery.    He  assured  the  Asaemhty, 
"  openly  and  frankly,  as  became  his  character," 
that  it  was  his  invariable  wish  to  agree  in  all  thar 
measiures,  and  support  with  all  his  power  the  con- 
stitution they  had  made  (it  was  not  finished  even 
now} ;  that,  if  he  had  delayed  his  acceptance  of  the 
present  decree,  it  was  only  because  his  heart  was 
anxious  to  avoid  measures  of  severity  against  the 
clergy,  and  because,  in  allowing  time  for  men's 
minds  to  become  calm,  he  had  believed  that  the 
law  might  be  passed  with  the  assent  of  all  parties. 
^'  I  hoped,"  said  the  paper,  "  that  these  motiFes  of 
prudence  would  be  generally  felt ;  but  since  doubts 
have  arisen  as  to  my  intentions,  which  the  known 
uprightness  of  my  character  ought  to  have  pie- 
vented,  my  confidence  in  the  National  Assembly 
engages  me  to  accept.     I  repeat  it  once  more,  there 
are  no  means  surer  or  more  proper  to  calm  agita- 
tion, to  conquer  all  resistance,  than  the  reciprocity 
of  this  sentiment  between  the  Assembly  and  me': 
it  is  necessary;   I  deserve  it;    I  count  upon  iL" 
The  whole  c^t^  gauche  raised  shouts  of  applause, 
which  were  continued  for  several  minutes.     Then 
the  Assembly  ordered  that  the  letter  should  be 
printed,  and  sent  immediately  to  all  the  munici- 
palities of  the  kingdom.     On  the  next  day.  Abbe 
Gre^goire,  who  was  poor  and  most  obscure  before 
the  revolution  began,  but  who  was  now  on  the 
high  road  to  the  best  places  and  honours  the  reyo- 
lutionised  church  contained,  who  united,  or  pre- 
tended to  unite,  an  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  with  a  thorough-going  Jacobin* 
ism,  rose  in  his  place  as  a  deputy,  and  said  that 
he  and  a  good  many  more  priests  were  ready  to 
take  the  serment  cimque,     "  It  cannot  be    con- 
cealed," said  this  unctuous  orator,  "  that  a  great 
many  pastors,  very  estimable  no  doubt,  and  whose 
patriotism  is  not  equivocal,  feel  much  anxiety  on 
this  account,  as  they  fear  that  the  French  consti- 
tution is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  Ca- 
tholicism.     For  ourselves   we  are  as  inviolabW 
attached  to  the  laws  of  our  religion  as  to  the  laws 
of  our  country.    Invested  with  the  sacerdotal  office, 
we  will   continue  to   honour  it  by  our  virtues. 
Submissive  to  that  divine  religion,  we  will  con- 
stantly be  its  missionaries,  and,  if  needful,  its  mar- 
tyrs; but,  after  the  ripest  and  most  serious  exa- 
mination, we  declare  that  we  can  see  nothing  in 
the  constitution  that  can  hurt  the  holy  truths  that 
we  are  bound  to  believe  and  teach.     It  would  be 
to  injure  and  calumniate  this  National  Assembly 
to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  means  to  lay  its 
hand  upon  the   censer  (that  is,  to  meddle  with 
things  spiritual).     In  the  face  of  aU  France  and 
of  the  universe,  the  Assembly  has  solemnly  mani- 
fested its  respect  for  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and 
Roman  religion;  never  has  it  wished  to  deprive 
believers  of  their  means  of  salvation ;  never  has  it 
wished  to  make  the  least  attempt  upon  the  dogmas, 
the  hierarchy,  or  the   spiritual   authority  of  the 
head  of  the  church;   it  acknowledges  that  such 
objects  are  out  of  its  domain.     No  consideration, 
therefore,  ought  to  suspend  the  emission  of  oar 
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oaths,  which  will  cement  the  union  that  ought  to 
exist  between  pastors  and  their  congregations.     I 
take  the  oath  in  the  form  properly  prescribed.     I 
swear  to  watch  with  care  over  the  flock  confided  to 
my  direction ;  I  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation, 
law,  and  king ;  I  swear  to  maintain  with  all  ray 
power  the  French  constitution,  and  especially  the 
decrees  relative  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy."    GreJgoire,  who  well  knew  that  the  far 
greater  number  of  the  superior  clergy  would  not 
take  the  oath,  and  must  have  been  quite  sure,  at 
this  moment,  of  a  bishopric,  was  cheered  and  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies  by  the  galleries  and  the  c6U 
gauche.     As  soon  as  the  tumult  subsided,  a  troop 
of  priests  presented  themselves  to  take  the  oath. 
They  were  most  of  them  country  curtJs ;  but  there 
were  some  ex-monks  and  ex-canons  among  them 
who  now  got  their  living  by  teaching  in  colleges 
and  seminaries,  and  who  would  lose  their  appoint- 
ments if  they  did  not  swear.     One  or  two  of  them 
were  rather  intimately  connected  with  the  Assem- 
bly itself.     Latyt,  an  ex-priest  of  the  Oratory,  was, 
for  example,  one  of  its  secretaries.     The  entire 
number,  counting  curc^s,  ex-canons,  monks,  and 
all,  was  about  sixty.   AbbtJ  Salcette,  whom  Maury 
had  excluded  from  his  uSy  said  that,  though  he  had 
not  the  honour  to  be  a  public  functionary,  or  to 
hold  a  place  of  any  kind,  he  must  beg  to  be  per- 
mitted to  swear,  as  he  had  once  been  a  canon  of  a 
cathedral,  and  was  receiving  an  allowance  from  the 
state  on  that  account.    And  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
conviction  that  no  French  citizen  ought  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  if  he  did  not  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  his  submission  to  the  law.     The 
noted  Dom  Gc^rles,  the  ex-Carthusian  monk,  who 
had  at  first  come  to  the  States-General  in  the  dress 
and  hood  of  his  order,  begged  also  to  state  that  he 
was  perfectly  disinterested.     "I  have  no  public 
place,**  said  he,  "but  I  am  a  French  citizen,  and 
under  that  title  I  swear !"  The  galleries  applauded 
Dom  G^rles  as  much  as  they  had  done  tiie  AblxS 
Grt5goire.    Tridon,  a  cur«$  and  deputy,  requested 
permission   to   express  some  scruples.      ''  As  a 
French  citizen,"  said  he,  "  I  can  swear  to  be  true 
to  the  nation,  law,  and  king,  and  to  maintain  with 
all  my  power  the  constitution  which  the  king  has 
accepted ;  as  a  pastor  of  the  church  I  can  swear 
to  watch  carefully  over  my  flock ;  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian, firmly  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith,  I  declare 
that,  in  what  concerns  the  spiritual  regimen  of  the 
church,  I  acknowledge  no  competent  authority  ex- 
cept that  of  the  holy  see  and  the  bishops !"     Here 
he  was  stopped  by  loud  murmurs  flrom  the  cdt^ 
gauche  and  the  galleries.     Ablx^  Dillon,  a  French 
priest,  but  with  Irish  hlood  in  him,  told  Tridon 
that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  swear  as  a  Christian, 
but  as  a  public  functionary ;  and  the  president  told 
him  that  he  could  receive  the  oath  in  no  other 
form  than  in  that  laid  down  by  the  Assembly. 
Abb^  Royer,  cur^  of  Chavannes  and  deputy,  said 
it  was  very  consoling  for  a  pastor  of  the  church, 
like  himself,  who  had  exercised  his  holy  functions 
for  thirty  years,  to  take  the  serment  civique  in  the 


face  of  the  nation.     ''  More  culpable  than  Ananias 
and  his  daughter,  if  I  made  the  least  mental  re- 
servation, I  shoidd  believe  that  I  was  drawing 
down  upon  my  head  the  thunderbolts  of  Heaven. 
It  is  therefore  jTran^/y,  to  use  the  expression  of  our 
good  king,  that  I  this  day  tender  my  oath ;  and  I 
demand  an  authentic  act,  that  I  xnay  send  it  to  my 
parishioners,  together  with  a  letter  of  instruction 
which  I  mean  to  join  to  it."   Royer,  like  QrtJgoire, 
became  a  constitutional  bishop;   but  before  his 
promotion  he  had  to  complain  from  the  tribune  of 
the  Assembly  that  a  priest  had  refused  to  confess 
him  because  he  had  taken  the  serment  civique. 
Sixty  was  a  small  number  in  the  countless  mul- 
titude of  French  ecclesiastics ;  but  it  seemed  long 
ere  any  more  priests  came  to  swear.     On  the  2nd 
of  January  (1191),  in  consequence  of  some  ex- 
pressions of  impatience  which  sounded  very  like 
threats,  the  bishop   of  Clermont  spoke  at  some 
length  in  the  Assembly.     He  said  that  he  and  his 
brethren  had  never  ceased  to  pay  their  homage  to 
the  civil  power ;  but  that  in  spiritualities  they  could 
not  submit  to  that  power  :  that  they  were  obliged, 
as  ministers  of  religion,  to  defend  and  teach  their 
doctrine ;  and  that  they  had  always  felt  convinced 
that  their  spiritual  functions  were  strictly  limited 
to  the  territory  for  which  they  had  received  their 
mission.     The  National  Assembly,  who  had  done 
away  with  the  old  provinces,  and  divided  France 
into  d<$partemens,  by  rule  and  line,  like  a  chess- 
board,  had  also    re-fashioned  the  old  dioceses, 
making  some  that  were   too  large  smaller,  and 
some  that  were  too  small  larger,  and  squaring  or 
rounding  them  off  with  mathematical  nicety ;  for 
these  bold  innovators  made  up  for  their  eccentri* 
cities  in  other  respects  by  a  rigid  and  pedantic 
adherence  to   certain  fixed  rules.     The  bishops 
maintained   that  their   dioceses    could   not  thus 
be  cut  up  and  remodelled  without  the  consent  of 
the  court  of  Rome.    The  bishop  of  Clermont  was 
presently  interrupted,  and  told  that  the  House 
could  not  hear  such  nonsense ;  that  he  was  only 
talking  in  the  tribune  to  get  his  speech  published, 
in  order  to  increase  the  discontents  and  troubles  by 
which  the  country  was  afflicted ;  that  the  Assembly 
had  decreed  the  oath  pure  and  simple,  and  that  a 
pure  and  simple  oath  it  would  have,  or  dismiss 
from  their  functions  all  who  refused  it.  The  bishop 
said  mildly  he  did  not  pretend  to  force  the  As- 
sembly to  hear  him;  he  only  thought  he  might 
remind  them  of  their  own  principles.    They  had 
never  prohibited  members  from  expressing  their 
opinions,  above  all  when  religion  was  concerned. 
Here  he  was  again  interrupted  by  loud  murmurs. 
*'  At  least,"  continued  he,  **  you  have  solemnly 
admitted  that  you  have  no  empire  over  men's 

consciences "  Here  he  was  interrupted 

by  still  louder  murmurs.  "  If,"  exclaimed  a  liberal 
deputy,  *'  we  are  to  lose  a  day  about  every  priest's 
serment  dvique^  we  have  invented  a  precious  me- 
'  tlwd  of  retarding  our  labours.  Let  the  Bishop  of 
Clermont  swear  at  once,  or  let  us  pass  to  the  order  of 
the  day !"  The  proposition  was  greatly  applauded, 
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and  was  repeated  by  several  deputies.  M.  Foucault 
asked  whether  they  would  hear  the  bishop  ?  A 
great  many  voices  cried  Nol  No!  "  No!"  ex- 
claimed Foucault ;  *^  well,  then,  there  is  no  longer 
a  national  assembly^-it  is  nothing  but  a  faction !" 
and,  in  spite  of  threatening  murmurs,  he  went  on. 
*^  Read  the  rule  that  permits  these  gentlemen  to 
interrupt  the  bishop !  You  are  making  yourselves 
answerable  for  all  the  calamities  that  afflict  the 
provinces  and  .  .  •  .  .  .  "  Here  he  was  com- 
pletely stopped  by  a  deputy  with  stronger  lungs  than 
his  own.  The  Bishop  of  Clermont  again  mildly 
asked  whether  the  Assembly  would  not  hsten  to  an 
explanation  of  his  motives.  He  was  told  that  they 
could  only  hear  his  oath ;  and  the  president,  by 
order  of  the  House,  called  upon  him  to  declare 
whether  he  would  swear  purely  and  simply  or  not. 
"  I  declare,  then,"  said  the  bishop,  *'  that  I  be- 
lieve in  conscience  I  cannot."  The  Assembly 
then  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  but,  before 
they  separated,  they  decreed  that  the  priests  must 
all  swear  within  two  days,  or  by  the  4th  of  January. 
On  the  4th  Abb4  Gr^goire  mounted  the  tribune. 
He  said,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Assembly  did  not  intend  to  touch  things  spiritual ; 
that  it  was  quite  certain  that  all  things  purely  spi- 
ritual were  beyond  the  competance  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  that  the  Assembly  had  formally  avowed  this 
principle,  and  had  always  applauded  those  who 
professed  it ;  that  this  was  a  grand  consideration 
to  calm  all  inquietudes  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy ; 
that  the  Assembly  did  not  judge  their  consciences^ 
and  did  not  even  exact  their  inward  consent  to 
the  oath.  Here  there  were  some  murmurs  from 
the  cot($  droit.  After  Gregoire  had  attempted 
somewhat  to  qualify  this  declaration,  Mirabeau 
ascended  to  the  speaking-place  to  explain  that  the 
Assembly  did  not  mean  to  force  the  serment 
civique  on  the  clergy,  but  only  to  deprive  all 
those  who  refused  it  of  their  posts  in  the  church, 
of  any  other  places,  or  of  the  pensions  or  allow- 
ances they  received  from  the  state.  ^'  The  Assem- 
bly,'* said  he,  "  could  never  think  that  it  had 
the  right  of  imposing  the  oath  by  force ;  it  only 
thought  that  it  had  the  right  of  declaring  a  re- 
fusal to  swear  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of 
any  public  functions.  In  fact,  the  instant  a  priest, 
refuses  to  swear,  he  ceases  to  be  a  public  function- 
ary. I  should  not  have  ascended  the  tribune  to 
give  this  unnecessary  explanation  if  it  had  not  been 
for  an  unconstitutional,  iniquitous  placard  which  is 
stuck  up  in  all  the  streets,  and  which  denounces  as 
disturbers  of  public  tranquillity  all  priests  that 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  which  you  have  decreed. 
Surely  the  Assembly  has  never  permitted  or  au- 
thorised that  placard !  The  priest  that,  after  taking 
the  oath,  shall  not  obey  the  law,  will  be  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace.  He  that  persists  in  refusing 
the  oath,  and  preserving  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, will  be  equally  criminal ;  but  he  who  re- 
signs himself  to  his  fate,  and  says,  I  cannot  take 
the  oath,  and  I  give  in  my  resignation,  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  culpable.    Those  placards  are  then 


erroneous  and  detestable,  and  the  public  police 
ought  instantly  to  remove  them."    Bailly,  who,  as 
Mayor  of  Paris,  was  the  great  bill-sticker,  pro- 
tested that  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  the  placards, 
which  aimed  at  little  less  than  exciting  the  mob  to 
massacre  the  clergy,  were  pasted  on  the  walls  ;  and 
he,  with  proper  official  solemnity,  assured  the 
Auembly  that  he  had  caused  other  placards,  which 
properly  expressed  their  law  and  intentions,   to  be 
pasted  over  them.     Malouet,  who  yet  remained  at 
his  post,  though  warned  by  his  friends  that  it  was 
more  dangerous  than  the  front  line  of  a  forlorn 
hope,  accused  the  worshipful  Bailiy  of  "prevarica- 
tion.   Barnave  thought  that  they  ought  not  to  lose 
time  in  talking  about  bill-stickers,  but  proceed  sft 
once  to  demand  from  such  bishops  and  priests  as 
were  deputies  and  present  in  the  Assembly  whe- 
ther they  would  swear,  in   conformity  with    the 
decree  and  law  of  the  state.     His  motion  to  this 
effect  was  carried  by  acclamation  on  the  instant. 
Then  the  president  called  upon  the  ecclesiastica 
that  were  public  functionaries  of  that  Assembly  to 
answer  to  their  names,  and  take  the  oath.     Ailer 
some  minutes  spent  in  silence  a  deputy  rose  to  say 
something  in  favour  of  the  priests ;  but  he  was 
stopped  by  loud  calls  for  the  execution  of  the  de- 
cree.    ^^  Do  you  hear,"  said  Cazales,  *'  the  cries 
that  are  raised  round  this  Assembly?"     It  ap- 
pears that  the  mob,  excited  by  the  placards,  were 
crying  out  lanterne  and  death  to  the  obstinate  and 
traitorous  priests.     The  secretary  began  to  call  the 
names  of  the  priest-deputies,  beginning  with  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Agen.      Tlds  prelate  demanded 
permission  to  speak.     The  coUi  gauche  cried  out, 
"  Point  de parole — no  words!     Will  you  swear? 
Say  yes,  or  no!"     The   Bishop  of  Agen   said, 

"  With  a  heart  broken  with  grief,  I " 

Here  the  .noise  outside  the  Assembly  became  so 
terrible  that  the  prelate  turned  pale  and  stopped 
short.     Several  members  of  the  cutt^  droit  cried  out 
all  together,  "  You  hear  that  noise,  M.  le  Pnki- 
dent !"     And  then  a  deputy  on  the  same  side  of 
the  House  said,  *'  Let  M.  Bailiy,  the  mayor,  go 
out  and  put  an  end  to  that  disorder."     Several 
voices  repUed,  '^  He  is  go&e  to  do  it ;  he  has  left 
the  House."     For  some  time  the  horrible  hurly- 
burly  continued:  the  mob  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  bursting  into  the  Assembly,  and  the  c6t6 
droit  betrayed  lively  agitations — vives  agitationf — 
which,  being  translated  into  plain  English,  means 
that  they  were  in  a  sad  fright.     After  some  mi- 
nutes the  president  said  that  he  had  given  his 
orders  for  re-establishing  the  tranquillity  which 
became  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly  and  their  se- 
rious del iberations.  M .  Dufraisse  exclaimed,  ^  You 
still  hear  the  scoundrels,  who,  after  destroying  the 
monarchy  by  infamous  means,'  want  to  annihilate 
religion !   I  declare  that  the  Assembly  is  not  free ! 

I  protest  that "     Here  a  hundred 

hoarse  voices  shouted  "  Silence !  Let  the  list  of 
priests  be  read !  Let  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly 
be  executed!"  The  Bishop  of  Agen,  who  was 
again  called  upon,  said,  *'  You  have  made  the 
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law.  You  have  declared  that  all  eccleaiastics  who 
will  not  Bwear  must  forfeit  their  offices.  I 
have  no  regret  for  my  place,  no  regret  for  my  for- 
tune ;  but  I  grieve  in  being  obliged,  by  my  con- 
science, to  differ  with  you,  and  to  tell  you  that 
I  cannot  take  the  oath.*'  They  next  called  upon 
M.  Foum^s,  cur^  of  Puymiclant,  who  replied, 
"  I  will  speak  with  the  simpUcitv  of  the  first 
Christians.  I  count  it  a  glory  and  konour  to  fol- 
low my  bishop.  I  will  not  swear."  The  next  to 
be  interrogated  was  Leclerc,  another  country  cuwJ. 
Leclerc  began  to  respond  by  saying.  '^I  am  a 
child  of  the  Catholic  church  .  .  .  ."  He  was 
interrupted  by  Roederer,  who  told  him  that  he 
must  not  make  a  speech,  but  merely  swear,  or 
say  he  would  not.  Another  of  the  country  curtfs 
said  with  some  naivet^,  which  was  better  than  a 
logical  argument,  '^  When  you  received  the  oath 
of  Abb^  6r(%oire,  you  permitted  him  to  give 
a  long  explanation."  The  president  now  said 
that,  to  conform  with  the  decree,  every  priest 
called  upon  must  sar  simply,  *'  I  swear,**  or  "  I 
refuse."  Here  M.  Foucault  exclaimed  indignantly, 
"  This  is  tyranny !  The  Roman  emperors,  who 
persecuted  the  early  martyrs,  permitted  them  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Grod,  and  to  proffer  the  tes- 
timony of  their  steadiness  to  their  religion.*'  M. 
Bonnay,  who  had  so  recently  been  president  hun- 
self,  and  who  had  been  so  much  abused  in  that 
capacity  by  Marat  and  the  other  Jacobin  journal- 
ists, on  account  of  his  behaviour  at  the  Federation 
festival,  here  begged  to  remark  that  this  way  of 
summoning  the  priests  by  list  and  by  name  had 
never  been  decreed  by  the  Assembly ;  and  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  method  suddenly  chosen  by  the  pre- 
sident for  making  the  priests  take  the  oath  expedi- 
tiously. "  You  know,"  he  continued,  "  that  a 
great  mistake  has  been  committed  in  proclaiming 
Uie  law  to  the  people  in  those  placards!  That 
grave  error  has  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  evil- 
intentioned  a  terrible  animosity  against  ecclesiastics, 
and  created  a  real  danger  for  all  public  function- 
aries that  refuse  to  take  the  oath.'*  He  proposed 
that,  instead  of  proceeding  to  call  upon  the  priests 
by  name,  which  would  designate  them  to  the  po- 
pular fury,  such  as  chose  might  be  permitted  to 
ascend  the  tribune  and  express  their  adhesion : 
the  names  of  such  as  took  the  oath  might  be  re- 
gistered, and  all  those  whose  names  should  not  be 
found  on  the  list  might  be  deprived  of  their  func- 
tions without  holding  them  up  conspicuously  and 
severally  as-objccts  for  assassination.  This  proposi- 
tion was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried.  The  presi- 
dent then  called  upon  all  ecclesiastics,  being  public 
functionaries  and  members  of  the  Assembly, 
and  who  had  not  yet  taken  the  oath,  to  come 
up  to  the  tribune  and  conform  to  the  decree. 
He  repeated  the  form  of  the  oath,  and  told 
those  who  were  willing  to  take  it  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  say  Je  le  jure.  Forthwith 
one  nameless  cure,  ascending  to  the  talking-place, 
said  he  swore  in  conformity  with  the  decree ;  and 
was  loudly  applauded.     Then  another  said  he 


would  take  the  oath,  but  only  with  the  restrictions 
proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Clermont;  and  was 
hooted  down.  Then  another  mounted  the  tribune 
and  said,  he  would  swear,  but  with  certain  reserva- 
tions ;  and,  after  being  called  upon  by  many  angry 
voices  to  take  the  oath ''  pure  and  simple,"  he  too  was 
hooted  down.  Then  another  unnamed  curt^-deputy, 
but  bolder  than  the  others,  mounted  and  said,  '*  It 
is  very  astonishing  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
members  of  this  Assembly  should  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  sole  right  of  speaking,  and  oblige 
us  to  remain  as  mute  as  statues.  It  is  very  asto- 
nishing, I  say,  that  our  mouths  should  be  closed, 
while  others  speak  as  much  as  they  please !  For 
my  part,  adopting  the  sentiment  of  the  Assembly, 
which  says  it  has  no  intention  of  touching  spiritual 
concerns,  I  profess  to  conform."  The  presi- 
dent assured  him  that  the  Assembly  had  not 
understood  that  they  were  touching  spiritual 
matters,  Cazales  demanded  that  this  should  be 
positively  declared  not  merely  by  the  mouth  of  the 
president,  but  by  the  Assembly  itself;  and  he 
made  a  motion  to  that  effect.  The  president, 
evidently  disconcerted,  asked  whether  no  more 
ecclesiastics  were  coming  to  take  the  oath.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  not  one  priest 
approached  the  tribune.  Cazales  repeated  his 
motion,  demanding,  as  a  thing  of  vital  consequence, 
that  the  Assembly  should  expressly  declare  that  it 
had  no  intention  of  touching  or  interfering  with 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  clergy.  The  Bishop 
of  Poitiers  then  rose  and  said,  *'  I  am  seventy  years 
old ;  I  have  passed  thirty-five  years  in  the  episco- 
pacy, doing  all  the  good  in  my  power.  Oppressed 
with  years  and  cares  I  will  not  dishonour  my 
old  age ;  I  will  never  take  this  oath !"  Here  there 
were  groans,  and  murmurs,  and  menaces.  **  No 
matter,"  added  the  aged  prelate,  "  I  will  meet  my 
fate  in  the  spirit  of  penitence."  The  c6t(J  droit 
applauded,  and  then  Cazales  again  pressed  his 
motion,  saying  that,  if  the  Assembly  would  only 
make  the  declaration  he  called  for,  the  difficulty 
would  be  removed  even  on  the  part  of  the  most 
scrupulous  of  the  clergy ;  that  there  was  nothing 
improper  or  inconvenient  in  adopting  the  restric- 
tion to  the  oath  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, who  would  take  the  oath  if  spiritualities 
were  not  to  be  touched.  Here  Mirabeau  rose  and 
went  to  the  tribune.  He  said  Cazales  ought  to 
know  that  the  Assembly  had  declared  that  it 
had  not  touched  spiritualities;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  ought  not  to  declare  that  it  did  not  in- 
tend to  touch  them.  "I  say,"  cried  he  with 
his  sonorous  voice,  '*  that  the  Assembly  has  not 
touched  spiritual  matters.**  Several  members 
of  the  cdtcs  droit  cried  out  that  it  had  touched 
them.  Resuming  his  speech,  Mirabeau  said, 
that  possibly  the  priests  might  call  spiritual  what 
the  Assembly  called  temporal ;  that  if  there  was 
not  a  secret  intention  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  the  ecclesiastics  would  swear  what  the  As- 
sembly had  decreed  .."  If,'*  exclaimed  he,  with  a 
voice  that  echoed  through  the  galleries  find  erery 
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other  part  of  the  House,  "  if  it  be  trae  we  all  wish 
to  concur  in  preserving  peace,  if  it  be  true  that 
this  resistance  is  not  a  means  but  too  well  known 
in  our  annals  to  gire  influence  and  force  to  the 
ultra-montane  authority,  the  priests  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  thousand  times  repeated  decla- 
ration of  the  Assembly,  and  ask  no  more.'*  Here 
there  was  some  loud  murmuring  from  the  cdtij 
droit.  "  I  beg  those  who  interrupt  me,*'  added 
the  French  Demosthenes,  ^^  to  observe  that  I  am 
not  aiming  at  a  bishopric.  It  is  evident  that  the 
fatal  hour  is  come,  that  the  operation  we  have 
begun  in  exacting  the  oaths  is  quite  legal.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  completely  consummated,  I 
demand  that,  after  one  more  call  upon  the  eccle- 
siastics, the  second  motion  of  M.  Bamave  be  in- 
stantly adopted."  Cazales  again  recommended 
as  a  sure  means  of  avoiding  a  civil  war,  that  the 
restriction  of  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  should  be 
adopted.  Abb<5  Maury  ascended  the  tribune,  but 
he  was  hissed  and  hooted,  and  it  was  put  to  the 
vote  and  decided  that  he  should  not  be  heard 
again.  The  president  then  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
**  I  call,  for  the  last  time,  upon  the  ecclesiastics 
to  come  forward  and  take  the  oath  the  Assembly 
has  decreed."  Some  minutes  passed,  and  nobody 
came.  The  second  motion  of  M.  Bamave,  which 
Mirabeau  had  demanded,  was  then  read.  It  im- 
plied that  the  president  should  go  to  the  king, 
acquaint  him  with  the  non-conformity  of  the  clergy, 
and  beg  him  to  give  his  orders  for  the  prompt  and 
entire  execution  of  the  decree  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  and  ecclesiastic  functionaries 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath.  Maury,  speaking 
from  his  place,  said,  "  I  propose  an  amendment 
which  has  two  objects :  the  first,  to  preserve  peace ; 
the  second,  to  preserve  from  calumny  the  men  who, 
instead  of  being  the  authors  of  the  troubles  which 
must  follow,  would  be  the  victims.  To  accom- 
plish this  double  object,  I  demand  that  the  As- 
sembly decree  that  this  decree  is  not  to  be  executed 
till  sixty  years  hence.**  But  the  motion,  as  pro- 
posed by  Bamave,  and  so  warmly  recommended 
by  Mirabeau,  was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried,  a 
good  many  of  the  c6t($  droit  crying  out  that  they 
protested  against  it,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
miquitous  vote.  The  king,  knowing  that  the  con- 
sequences of  a  refusal  would  be  another  ^meute, 
promised  the  president  to  do  all  that  the  Assembly 
required,  A  few  days  after,  when  Talleyrand,  as 
Bishop  of  Autun,  and  one  more  prelate,  who  was 
only  a  bishop  in  partibiLSy  had  taken  the  oath,  with- 
out having  been  able  to  carry  one  of  their  brethren 
with  them,  there  was  another  hurricane  of  a  debate 
in  the  Assembly,  where  the  majority  seemed  de- 
termined to  exterminate  the  non-conformists  with- 
out loss  of  time.  The  secretaries  read  with  great 
emphasis  various  letters  which  had  been  received 
from  cures  in  the  different  provinces,  who  had  con- 
sented to  swear  in  presence  of  their  mayors  and 
municipalities ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  read- 
ing a  great  number  of  terrible  denunciations  from 
the  departments  against  the  high  clergy,  and  the  in- 


trigues  they  were  carrying  on  to  bring  about  insai^ 
rection  and  civil  war.     These  accusations,  which 
came  principally  from  provincial  Jacobin  clubs  and 
revolutionary  municipalities,  charged  the  Bishop 
of  Clermont,  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers — the  exceUeot 
old  St.  Aulaire — ^and  other  prelates,  membera  of 
the  Assembly  and  residing  in  Paris,  with  writing, 
publishing,  and  circulating  throughout  the  king- 
dom books  and  pamphlets,  about  tibe  church,  of  the 
most  incendiary  and  dangerous  description.    Some 
of  them  recommended  the  Assembly  to  adopt  the 
severest  measures  against  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers, while  others  announced  that  they    had 
themselves  instituted  a  research  or  inquisition,  and 
hoped  soon  to  discover  and  bring  to  punishment 
the  authors  themselves.     Such  was  the  liberty  of 
the  press !     Some  of  the  municipalities  acquainted 
the  Assembly  that  they  had  alr«idy  turned  out  all 
the  priests  that  would  not  swear,  and  had  put  into 
their  parishes,   &c.,  good  patriots,  who  had  not 
only  sworn,  but  who  had  also  declared  that  the 
admirable  legislation  of  the  Assembly  would  re- 
store religion  to  its  primitive  purity  and  simplicity. 
When  the  secretaries  had  finished  reading  all  this 
correspondence,  Chassey  informed  the  House  thai, 
a  committee  of  research,  touching  the  recusant 
priests,  which  had  been  sitting,  would  present  its 
report  on  the  morrow.     M.  Foucault,  not  without 
good  reason,  denounced  this  committee  as  inquisi- 
torial, precipitate,  and  remorseless.     The  president 
called  him  to  order,  bade  him  hold  his  tongue, 
and  kept  ringing  that  handbell  with  which  French 
presidents  are  furnished,  and  which  still  playa  so 
principal  a  part  in  most  French  parliunentaiy 
debates  and  tumults.      "You  may  keep  ringing 
your  bell  till  to-morrow,"  cried  Foucault,  who  was 
as  petulant  as  the  rest  of  them ;  "  I  will  speak,  I       ' 
will  be  heard  !**     And,  moving  from  one  part  of      ! 
the  hall  to  another,   and  gesticulating,   as  only 
Frenchmen  can  gesticulate,  he  uttered  violent  sen- 
tences which  no  one  could  distinctly  hear,  because 
some  scores  of  the  c6tti  gauche  were  talking  all 
together,  and  each  of  them  making  as  much  noise 
as  himself.     So  fitted  were  these  people  for  a  re- 
presentative government  and   a  deliberative  and         | 
legislative  assembly !     Abbci  Maury  rose  and  ran         I 
through  the  ranks  of  the  c6te  droit,  apparently  re- 
commending to  them  a  cessation  of  this  useless 
struggle;   the  president  kept  ringing  his  hand- 
bell as  if  the  house  were  on  fire ;  and  at  last  some- 
thing like  order  was  restored.      Then  Chassey 
thundered  against  the  tribunal  of  the    city  of 
Amiens  for  having  permitted  the  unsworn  priests 
—les  pr^es  insermenth — ^to  continue  the  exercise 
of  their  functions.     And  then,  as  if  there  had  not 
been  denunciations  enough — as  if  men  enough  had 
not  been  marked  out  for  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  mob— Bamave,   whom  some  writers  still 
consider  as  a  very  amiable  enthusiast,  mounted 
the  tribune  to  denounce  the  club  des  nwnarchiens^ 
which  consisted  only  of  some  fourscore  inept  and 
powerless  loyalists.     "  While  we  are  regretting  the 
irreligious  abuses  that  are  committed  in  the  name 
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of  religion,"  cried  Barnave,  "  another  sect  is  rising 
among  us,  invoking  a  monarchic  constitution,  and 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people."  Malouet  and 
several  other  memhers  of  the  unlucky  club  at- 
tempted to  make  themselves  heard ;  but  their 
voices  were  drowned  by  the  angry  diouts  of  the 
cutt^  gauche  and  the  galleries.  ''But  this  is  not 
the  time,"  continued  Barnave,  "  to  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  that  insidious,  factious,  and  perfidi- 
ous association."  Here  Malouet  rushed  towards 
the  tribune,  calling  Barnave  a  scoundrel,  and 
threatening  him  with  maniac  gestures.  ''  Reduce 
that  man  to  order  who  is  playing  the  bravo  at  the 
foot  of  the  tribune!"  cried  Charles  Lameth. 
Bamave  continued,  "  The  moment  is  not  yet 
arrived  for  entering  into  details  about  that  danger- 
ous club.  Without  doubt  the  magistrates  charged 
to  watch  over  the  public  tranquillity  will,  by  this 
time,  have  taken  their  measures :  the  subject  is 
not  before  the  House." — "  Get  you  gone  to  your 
Jacobin  Club,"  cried  many  voices  on  the  c6t($ 
droit.  But  Bamave  was  not  to  be  stopped  or  put 
to  the  blush  by  any  reference  to  the  Great  Mother, 
and  the  absolute  tyranny  she  exercised :  he  went 
on  to  expose  the  great  danger  that  might  result 
to  liberty  and  the  constitution  if  this  knot  of 
royalists  and  their  damask  sofas  were  left  undis- 
turbed ;  he  accused  them  of  distributing  bread  at 
half  price  to  the  people  of  Paris,  in  order  to  win 
them  back  to  despotism  and  maJce  them  take  up 
arms  against  the  Assembly ;  and  he  averred  that 
all  this  was  indisputable  fact.  He  then,  per  al- 
tum^  got  back  to  the  unsworn  priests,  and  pro- 
posed that  every  one  of  them,  beginning  with  the 
bishops,  should  instantly  be  deprived,  and  put 
under  strict  surveillance.  "  The  people,"  said  he, 
''  are  crying  out  for  new  prelates  and  pastors ;  let 
us  name  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  new  prelates 
that  shall  be  appointed  can  easily  give  ordination 
to  other  priests;  and  when  the  old  priests  and 
cur^s  are  once  separated  from  their  present  perfidi- 
ous prelates,  the  greater  part  of  them  will  walk 
quietly  in  the  paths  of  the  revolution."  He  de- 
scended from  the. tribune  in  the  midst  of  tremend- 
ous applause.  M.  Murinais,  a  member  of  the 
Club  des  Monarchiens,  then  attempted  to  complain 
of  Bamave's  unmanly  denunciation ;  but  a  roar  of 
voices  interrupted  him^  and  the  president  rang  his 
bell  and  proclaimed  that  the  discussion  was  closed. 
Then  rose  the  hot  Malouet.  ''  Since,"  exclaimed 
he,  '*  the  discussion  is  closed,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  a  private  matter.     You  have  heard  a 

denunciation  against  individuals "      The 

c6t^  gauche  cried  out, ''  Do  you  mean  to  move  an 
amendment  ?  "  ^*  I  demand  as  an  amendment," 
rejoined  Malouet,  "  that,  in  the  bosom  of  the  revo- 
lution, in  the  midst  of  the  city  which  has  been  the 
cradle  of  the  constitution,  and  which  has  done  so 

much  for  liberty I  demand,  I  say,  that 

liberty,  that  public  security  and  individual  se- 
curity, be  not  outraged  with  impunity  from  this 
tribune.  I  demand  that  Bamave's  denunciation 
be  put  upon  record.     I  demand  for  myself  and 


my  friends  a  tribunal  to  try  us.     I  demand  that 
Bamave  leave  his  denunciation  of  our  club  upon 
your  table."     Apparently  most  of  the  c6t^  gauche 
and  the  galleries  had,  by  this  time,  gone  home  to 
their  dinners,  for  Murinais  was  allowed  to  follow 
Malouet,  and  even  to  be  heard,  although  he  spoke 
sacrilege  against  the  great  Nursing  Mother.     ''  I 
demand,"  said  he, ''  the  prosecution  of  the  mem- 
ber who  has  called  down  the  knives  of  assassins 
on  the  heads  of  honourable  men.     I  demand  that 
he  be  pursued  by  the  laws.     I  denounce  the  Jaco- 
bin Club !  "  "  Yes,"  rejoined  Malouet,  •'  they  have 
called  down  the  fury  of  the  people  on  our  heads.  .  . 
And  how  can  we  re-establish  peace  in  the  king- 
dom, how  can  we  put  an  end  to  the  disorders  and 
miseries  under  which  the  good  citizens  are  groan- 
ing, so  long  as  there  reigns  in  France  a  club  that 
domineers  over  all  and  everything?     I  denounce 
the  Jacobin  Club  1"     And  verily  there  was  more 
reason  than  ever  for  a  denunciation  of  that  ac- 
cursed fraternity.     On  the  24th  of  January,  only 
two  days  before  this  present  storm  in  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  bound  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  defend  with  their  fortunes  and  their 
blood  every  citizen  who  should  have  the  courage 
to  devote  himself  to  the  denunciation  of  traitors  to 
the  country,  by  which  they  understood  all  men 
that  entertained  different  opinions  from  their  own. 
The  decree  to  this  effect — ^for  the  Jacobins  made 
decrees    like    the    Assembly— was    unanimously 
adopted,  as  was  also  the  resolution  that  copies  of 
it  should  be  sent  to  the  affiliated  societies  in  all 
parts  of  France,  in  order  that  they  might  bind 
themselves  by   the  same  oath—- an    oath    which 
would  have  suited  the  original  Assassins  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain.     The  president,  on  the 
night  when  all  this  was  decreed  in  the  Rue  St. 
HonortS,  was  Victor  Broglie,  ex- count,  and  father 
of  the  present  Duke  de  Broglie ;  and  one  of  the 
secretaries  was  Alexandre  Beauhamais,  ex-viscount, 
the  first  husband  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  first 
wife,  by  fate  of  revolutionsj  and  wars,  Josephine, 
Fmpress  of  the  French.*     The  immediate  effect 
produced  by  the  infernal  vow  and  covenant  was  a 
red-hot  persecution  agains  all  unsworn  priests. 
Mirabeau  had  proclaimed  in  the  Assembly  that 
those  priests  that  would  not  take  the  oath,  and 
that  gave  up  their  livings,   places,  and  appoint- 
ments, were  not  to  be  treated  or  considered  as 
culpable;  but  the  Jacobins  and  the  unbelieving 
mobs,  and  the  dastardly  majority  of  the  Assembly 
itself,  determined  to    consider  them    as   suspect, 
[This  terrible  word  was  already  in  use,  and  equiva- 
lent to  a  sentence  of  proscription ;  but  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  zealots  of 
liberty   and  equality,  went  on   improving  until 
soupfonne  d*eire  suspect — suspected  of  being  sus- 
pected— had  the  same  force,  and  was  the  common 
term.]     At  this  time  also  another  democratic  club 
started  into  existence,  in  aid  of  the  Jacobins,  to 
which  it  was  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  seminary  or 
preparatory  school.  This  club  of  the  people,  called 
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"SocitJte  Fratenielle,"  held  its  meetings  in  the 
section  of  Enfans  Rouges,  or  Red  Boys,  and  had 
for  its  first  president  M.  Tallien,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Jacobins,  lately  a  compositor  in  a  print- 
ing-oflSce,  but  now  the  editor  of  a  journal,  and 
destined  to  be,  for  a  time,  a  sojt  of  dictator  in 
France,  and  one  of  the  first  patrons  of  young 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  This  Soci*!u5  Fratemelle 
especially  undertook  to  explain,  in  an  easy  and 
familiar  manner,  to  the  populace  of  Paris,  the  de- 
crees and  other  proceedings  of  the  National  As- 
sembly; and  they  admitted  to  their  discussions, 
free  of  expense,  all  citizens  and  citizenesses,  with 
all  their  children  that  had  attained  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  "Such  establishments,"  says  an 
approving  journalist,  "  which  cannot  be  too  much 
encouraged,  are  the  best  arms  to  oppose  to  the 
fanaticism  of  the  priests  and  the  insidious  prac- 
tices of  pretended  devotees."*  To  avert  the  storm, 
many  of  the  unsworn  bishops  and  priests  published 
an  address  signed  with  their  names,  in  which  they 
solemnly  declared  that  they  quietly  resigned  them- 
selves to  deprivation  and  poverty,  and  had  not  the 
least  intention  or  wish  to  oppose  the  Assembly  or 
the  constitution,  or  to  meddle  in  any  way  with 
temporal  matters,  trusting  that  through  the  justice 
of  the  government  established,  and  through  the 
liberty  which  had  been  declared  tlie  birthright  of 
all  Frenchmen,  they  might  enjoy  tranquillity  and 
freedom  of  conscience.  Two  other  bishops,  one  of 
whom  was  the  too  famous  Lomtfnie  de  Brienne, 
archbishop  of  Sens,  formerly  prime  minister  of 
France,  followed  the  example  of  Talleyrand  and  the 
bishop  in  partibus ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  French 
prelates,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  number, 
continued  to  refuse  the  oath,  and  were  expelled. 
About  eighty  thousand  curt^s  and  other  ecclesi- 
astics, including  professors  in  colleges,  teachers  in 
schools  and  academies,  and  other  functionaries, 
were  equally  firm,  and  were  thrust  out  upon  the 
world,  many  of  them  at  a  very  advanced  period  of 
life,  to  starve  or  beg,  unless  they  had  relations  or 
friends  able  and  willing  to  support  them,  or  unless 
their  lot  had  fallen  among  a  believing  and  devout 
people.  It  is  affirmed  by  a  zealous  priest,  and 
one  of  the  sufferers,  who  says  he  made  his  calcula- 
tion upon  authentic  returns,  that  not  above  one 
priest  in  every  ten  proved  false  to  his  church  and 
took  the  serment  civique.t  The  Assembly,  who 
had  been  told  by  Bamave  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
make  new  bishops  and  curias,  tried  their  hands  at 
a  little  of  that  work,  and  then,  after  setting  an 
example  as  to  the  kind  of  men  proper  to  be  pre- 
ferred, they  left  the  rest  of  it  to  be  executed  by  the 
departmental  assemblies,  the  municipalities,  and 
the  districts,  who  were  to  elect  their  bishops  and 
pastors,  as  they  had  already  elected  the  judges,  by 
vote  by  ballot.  Among  the  first  that  were  named 
were  Abb<5  Gregoire,  who  became  bishop  of  Blois  ; 
AbbiJ  lindet,  who  became  bishop  of  Evreux,  and 
who  subsequently  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 

*  Jouraul  de  la  RevolutioTi  do  Paris, 
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XYL,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  declared  faimadf 
an  atheist ;  Ablx^  Gouttes,  one  of  the  fierccBt  demo- 
crats in  the  Assembly,  who  soon  succeeded  Talley- 
rand as  bishop  of  Autun ;  and  Abb«$  LamoureUe, 
who  was  now  in  close  league  with  Mirabeau^  and 
who  became  bishop  of  Lyons.     We  have  perhaps 
better  authority  for  Lamourette's  irreligion  than 
the  reports  of  his  enemies,  the  unsworn  and  ex- 
cluded clergy.    Dumont,  who  got  acquainted  with 
him  through  Mirabeau,  tells  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  abb^,  a  short  time  before  he  became  a 
constitutional  bishop.     "  I   was  at  a   dinner  at 
Mirabeau's,"  says  he,  "  where  there  were  present 
Garat,  Yolney,  (Jabanis,  Palissot,  Lamourette,  and 
several  other  persons.     Lamourette  was  the  antlKKr 
of  the  discourses  which  Mirabeau  had  delhrered 
in  the  Assembly  about  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  private  Mirabeau  seemed  to  me  not 
to  hold  the  same  opinions  which  he  had  sostained 
in  public,  for  he  appeared  to  wish  for  the  eatar 
blishment  of  a  Catholic  clergy,  although  he  was 
averse  to  a  dominant  or  es  elusive  clergy.    Paliaaot 
spoke  of  the  Abb^  Gregoire,  who  was  ahowing 
himself  very  zealous  for  his  religion  in  the  Assem- 
bly, and,  with  the  ordinary  intolerance  of  those 
gentlemen  (the  philosophes),  Palissot  accused  ibt 
dhh6  of  being  nothing  but  a  charlatan   and   an 
hypocritical  rogue.     '  No,*  said  Lamourette,  *  I 
have  been  his  professor  in  theology,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  Gregoire  believes  in  God  a  hun- 
dred times  nwre  than  is  necessary  /  *     '  Take  care 
what  you  say,'  said  Mirabeau,  *  for  here  is  a  Ge- 
nevese  (Dumont  himselQ  that  you  will  offend,  for 
he  believes  in  Grod  with  all  his  heart.'  .  .  .  .  '  And 
I  also,'  said  Lamourette  quickly,  '  and  I  should 

be  very  sorry  if  he   misunderstood  me.' 

Afler  dinner  I  opened  a  book  that  lay  upon  a 
table ;  the  title  attracted  my  attention ;  it  was — 
*  Meditations  of  the  Soul  with  its  God,  by  the 
AblxS  Lamourette,  Professor  in  Theology,  &c.*  "♦ 
But  thus  went  the  'tragic  farce  and  blsApbemoua 
mockery  :  men  that  believed  not  in  God,  and  ridi- 
culed that  belief  in  others,  were  made  bishops  of  this 
Jacobinised  Grallican  church,  and  the  imposition  of 
their  hands  was  to  be  deemed  sufficient  tp  make  and 
consecrate  priests,  deacons,  and  other  ministers. 
It  would  have  been  far  more  decent  to  have  set  up 
the  goddess  of  Reason  at  once !  None  of  these  new, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  constitutional  bishops,  were 
allowed  or  were  of  themselves  disposed  to  apply 
to  the  pope  for  his  bull  of  recognition,  which  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  indispensable;  but,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Camus,  the  Assembly  con- 
sented that  they  should  announce  their  elevation 
in  a  simple  letter  of  form  to  the  holy  see,  demand- 
ing its  communion,  and  recognising  it  as  the  centre 
of  the  Catholic  unity ;  and  this  they  thought  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  make  the  people  believe  that  the 
intrusive  bishops  were  not  uncanonical  or  schis- 
matic, or  separated  from  the  Roman  communion.t 
As  it  had  been  usual  that  every  bishop  should  be 

•  Souvenin  lur  MirabMtt. 
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consecrated  by  a  metropolitan  or  archbishop,  and 
as  the  only  metropolitan  that  had  taken  the  serment 
civique  was  LomtSnie  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of 
Sens  and  cardinal,  who  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
lieved in  a  God  as  much  as  Lamourette  did,  there 
arose  some  little  difficulty  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  the  provincial  assemblies  in  their  pro- 
cesses of  bishop-making ;  for  Lomenie  de  Brienne, 
'who  was  an  able  hand  at  driving  a  bargain,  who 
had  clutched  so  much  from  the  ruined  monarchy 
before  retiring  from  his  premiership,  which  had 
materially  contributed  to  that  frightful  ruin,  now 
demanded  as  a  price  for  his  metropolitan  services 
that  he  should  be  made  primate  of  this  new  Gal- 
ilean church.     The  National  Assembly,  who  were 
averse  to  any  such  elevated  dignity,  refused  to 
gratify  his  ambition  and  avarice ;  and,  as  there  was 
no  other  metropolitan  to  whom  they  could  apply, 
the  matter  was  for  some  time  at  a  stand-still.     At 
last  they  decreed  that  the  intervention  of  a  metro- 
politan was  not  at  all  necessary ;  and  that  any  bishop 
who  had  taken  the  serment  civique  might  conse- 
crate the  new  bishops.     After  this  settlement  of 
the  matter,  Mirabeau  pronounced  from  the  tribune 
a  long  discourse  which  had  been  written  for  him 
by   Lamourette,  and  which  proposed  an  equally 
efficacious  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  about  the  new  demar- 
cations of  dioceses.     The  project  was  to  declare 
that  the  new  consecration  gave  the  right  to  the 
new  jurisdiction ;  and  that  a  constitutional  bishop 
was  not  bound  to  attend  to  the  old  limits  of  his 
see,  which  had  been  fixed  in  barbarous  times  by 
popes  and  kings,  when  there  was  no  constitution. 
Mirabeau    delivered    Lamourette's    discourse  as 
if  it  were  his  own,  and  was,  as  usual,  greatly  ap- 
plauded.     But   Abb($  Maury  got  up  to  answer 
him,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Abb6  George],  he 
answered  him  with  so  much  effect,  that  the  great 
orator,  who  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  who   had  no  written  reply  in  his 
pocket  to  read  to  the  abba's  impromptu  speech, 
was  driven  into  a  dilemma,  and  then  into  a  dead 
silence.      Turning  to  Camus,  he  said,  "  Why  did 
you  get  me  into  this  labyrinth,  without  giving  me 
the  clue  ?"   **  You  are  silent,"  cried  Maury  ;  *'  you 
are  refuted  :  you  are  beaten !    Go,  show  your  spite 
to  the  theologian  that  has  misled  you !"     But  in 
spite  of  Maury's  triumph  the  Assembly  decreed 
what  Lamourette  had  suggested  and    Mirabeau 
read.*    Out  of  the  four  old  bishops  who  had  taken 
the  serment  civique^  the   Assembly  selected  the 
Bishop  of  Autun— the  unbelieving  and  scoffing 
Talleyrand,  who  seems  to  have  consented  to  re- 
main in  the  church  he  despised   a  few  weeks 
longer,  only  to  perform  this  solemn  mockery — 
and  the  Bidhop  of  Lydia,  who  had  taken  the  oath 
with  him,  and  who,  like  himself,  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly :  but  afterwards,  to  assist  Tallej^and 
and  his  right  reverend  brother  in  their  apostolical 
labours,  the  Assembly  gave  them  an  adjunct  in  the 
person  of  another  bishop  in  partibus,  an  ex-Ber- 
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nardine  monk,  who  had  been  travelling  in  the  Le~ 
vant,  and  who  had  got  himself  named  Bishop  of 
Bagdad  or  Babylon.  As  Talleyrand  had  no  taste 
for  travelling  over  rough  roads  to  all  the  four 
comers  of  France  in  search  of  the  new  bishops 
elected  bv  the  departmental  assemblies,  those  con- 
stitutional right  reverends  were  all  obliged  to  come 
up  to  Paris  for  their  consecration,  with  tri- color 
sashes  over  their  garments.  We  are  not  correctly 
informed  how  many  bishops  the  expeditive  hand 
of  Talleyrand  could  make  in  a  day ;  but  as  the 
whole  time  employed  was  very  short,  the  daily 
number  of  consecrations  must  have  been  consider- 
able. Returning  to  their  sees,  these  constitutional 
bishops  ordained  constitutional  curt^s.  The  bishops 
took  possession  of  their  cathedrals  and  episcopal 
palaces,  and  the  curds  of  their  parish  churches  and 
parsonages,  under  cover  of  detachments  of  the 
patriotic  national  guards;  and  in  many  places 
their  intrusion  would  have  been  resisted  by  the 
people,  but  for  this  armed  force.  Once  installed, 
they  issued  pastoral  letters  and  preached  sermons 
in  laudation  of  the  revolution,  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  the  National  Assembly,  which  last  was  declared 
by  more  than  one  grateful  scoundrel  to  be  directly 
animated  and  inspired  in  all  it  did  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  French  historians  most  in  vogue  at 
the  present  day  can  see  nothing  to  condemn  in 
these  methods  of  constitutionalising  the  church, 
and  very  little  to  regret  in  the  atrocities  that  en- 
sued in  consequence.  Thiers,  indeed,  can  find 
nothing  to  blame  except  "  the  violence"  of  AbbtJ 
Maury,  and  that,  too,  "  with  the  ordinary  intole- 
rance of  these  gentlemen,"  he  hints,  was  all 
feigned,  or  a  noisy  pretence  to  excite  the  people 
against  the  Assembly  and  liberty.  His  accoimt 
of  the  transactions  is  glaringly  unfair*— unfair  in 
omission  and  unfair  in  commission : — either  he  has 
not  read  the  reports  of  the  debates,  and  the  de- 
crees themselves,  or  he  has  intentionally  falsified 
their  meaning  and  import.  Thiers  starts  with 
the  principle  that  he  will  not  be  excited  in  nar- 
rating what  took  place,  and  that  he  will  be 
angry  with  no  man  or  men,  or  parties ;  and  he  so 
far  adheres  to  the  latter  part  of  his  principle  as  not 
to  lose  his  temper  at  any  atrocity  or  rascality 
whatsoever,  provided  only  it  be  committed  by  or 
for  the  revolution.  He  hands  his  Jacobin  scoun- 
drels across  the  stage  one  after  the  other  with  all 
the  politesse  of  a  courtier  or  master  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  anden  regime^  and  he  dismisses 
nearly  every)  one  of  them  with  the  assurance  that 
he  has  done  his  best  according  to  the  light  of  his 
own  reason  and  conscience,  and  that,  if  he  have  in 
some  respects  done  amiss,  his  evil  doings  have,  in 
the  end  and  the  great  result,  been  productive  of  good. 
In  these  matters  he  is  an  optimist,  a  very  Pan- 
gloss,  for  in  revolutionism  all  is  for  the  best.  But 
when  a  priest  is  struggling  for  his  church,  a  noble 
for  his  order,  a  king  for  his  crown,  Thiers's  sua- 
vity is  by  no  means  so  perfect;  and  here  his 
affected  moderation,  his  under-toned,  half-whis- 
pered malice  and  spite,  his  inuendoes  and  cavils 
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are,  by  several  degrees,  more  revolting  than  the 
openly  blurted,  loud-thundering  malice  of  others. 

The  majority  of  bishops  and  clergy  had  never, 
certainly,  any  intention  of  quiedy  submitting  to 
their  ejection ;  and,  no  doubt,  some  of  them  may 
have  wished  for  the  present  crisis,  having  over- 
rated enormously  the  quantum  of  religion  and 
attachment  that  was  in  the  people,  and  ^eir  own 
consequent  influence  over  the  people.  If  the 
Assembly  had  admitted  the  restriction  proposed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  all  or  the  vast  majority 
of  the  clergy  would  have  taken  the  oath ;  or,  then, 
the  Assembly  could  decently  have  urged  that  their 
quarrel  was  not  about  spiritualities,  but  about 
temporalities,  or  that  their  opposition  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  religious  scruples,  but  from  worldly, 
political  motives  and  manoeuvres.  But  the  Assem- 
bly  had  not  only  refused  that  restriction,  but,  long 
before  that  tumultuous  debate,  they  had,  in  fact,  in- 
terfered with  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops  by  appointing  a  council  of  prelates,  where 
all  were  to  be  equal,  and  where  every  decision  was 
to  be  come  to  by  a  simple  majority  of  votes.  It 
was  not  possible  that  such  a  sweeping  change, 
such  an  entire  revolution  in  their  affairs  and  sys- 
tem, should  be  quietly  submitted  to  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops,  who  were  bound  to  hold  the  dogma 
that  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  his  diocese  belongs, 
by  rieht  divine,  to  the  bishop  alone,  who  has  re- 
ceived the  powers  and  the  mission  to  govern  ex- 
clusively the  church  confided  to  his  care.  The 
proposition  had  been  opposed  by  AbbtS  Maury  and 
others,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  sacrilegious  attack 
on  the  dogmas  and  the  faith  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  but  their  voices  had  been  drowned  by  the 
vociferations  of  the  galleries  and  the  cot^  gauche,  the 
decree  had  not  been  carried,  and,  if  the  council  had 
not  been  established,  it  was  only  because  the 
bishops  would  not  constitute  it.*  The  Assembly, 
in  interdicting  appeals  to  Rome,  took  care  to  de- 
clare that  all  brieis,  bulls,  or  rescripts  coming  from 
Rome  were  nuU^  and  void,  or  incapable  of  being 
executed  without  the  consent  and  authorisation  of 
the  civil  power,  which  meant  the  Assembly  itself. 
Notwithstanding  this  decree,  the  extruded  clergy 
applied  to  the  pope,  and  the  pope,  in  a  '*  doctrinal 
answer,"  declared  to  them  that  the  serment  civique 
was  impious^  and  that  the  whole  of  the  civil  consti- 
tution for  the  clergy  was  destructive  of  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  church,  while  portions  of  it  were 
absolutely  heretical.  His  holiness,  moreover,  stig- 
matised as  sacrilegious,  heterodox,  and  schismatic 
the  ordinations  which  the  Bishop  of  Autun  had 
dared  to  make ;  and  pronounced  the  nullity  of  all 
jurisdiction  and  powers  emanating  from  such  ordi- 
nations, or  from  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
and  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
bishops  now  printed  this  doctrinal  answer,  and 
sent  it  to  their  dioceses.  The  Assembly  instantly 
ordered  the  suppression  of  this  paper,  threatening 
with  its  vengeance  all  such  persons  as  dared  to 
circulate  it.    The  intruded  clergy,  or  their  present 
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friends  the  journalists,  endeavoured  to  make   the 
people   believe    that    Pius  VI.,    who  had     been 
obliged  to  submit  to  many  church  changes  at  the 
hands  of  the  late  Emperor  Joseph,   who,  indis- 
putably, had  done  a  good  deal  to  discredit    the 
tiara,  had  expressed  no  such  opinions,  and  that»  in 
short,  the  paper  which  the  unsworn  were  circe- 
lating  was  a  downright  forgery.     NevertheleBs^  a 
good  many  country  cur^  who  had  conformed  and 
taken  the  oath  no  sooner  read  the  doctrinal  answer 
than  they  retracted,  declaring  that  they  had    been 
misled.    These  repentants  were  seized  by  the  mu- 
nicipalities or  other  branches  of  the  civil  power, 
and  thrown  into  prison.      Their  martyrdom   cr 
their  sufferings  have  probably  been  exaggerated; 
but  there  is  little  reason   to  doubt  that,  wherevc 
the  Jacobins  were  in  force,  and  religious  feelmg 
very  low — and  this  was  the  case  in  the  far  greatfir 
part  of  France — these  poor  priests  were  treated 
with  great  barbarity.  As  Mirabeau  had  proclaimed 
that  every  priest  that  took  the  oath,  and  then  ab- 
jured it,  would  be  highly  criminal,  the  Assembly 
presently  issued  its  decree  against  all  such  retrac- 
tations, ordering  that  all  such  priests  should  be 
immediately  deprived  of  their  appointments,  ar- 
rested, and  punished  as  rebels  to  the  law    and 
traitors  to  the  nation.     This  terrible  decree  gave 
a  fresh  impulse  to  emigration;  shoals  of  priests 
crossed  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  or  the  ocean,  and 
there  was  soon  not  a  country  in  Europe  but  had  its 
quota  of  French  bishops,  abbtU,  and  cur^,   all 
pennyless,  and  all  desperate.     England  had  her 
full  share,  or  more  than  her  share ;  and,  be  it  re- 
membered to  her  honour,  that,  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ference in  faith,  and  the  still  lingering  dread  of 
popery,  she  gave  a  kinder  and  a  more  generous 
reception  to  these  expatriated  priests  than   they 
met  with  in  any  other  countries,  including  the  moist 
Catholic  of  all.     But  in  La  Vendcle,  which  was 
now  getting  into  a  blaze  from  end  to  end,  in  some 
parts  of  the  south,  and  in  several  remote  cantons 
in  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  people 
still  believed  what  their  fathers  and  their  priests 
had  taught  them,  and  retained  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  pastors  who  had  been  bom  among  them  and 
had  lived  among  them  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  Assem- 
bly  into  execution:  here  many  of  the  extruded 
clergy  remained  undisturbed  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
preaching  about  the  persecution  of  the  church  they 
revived  or  gave  fresh  strength  to  the  people's  old 
attachment  to  their  kings.     Nor  did  they  fail  to 
represent  the  new  constitutional  clergy,  who  never 
said  mass  without  wearing  the  tri-color  sash  over 
their  albs,  as  heretical  intruders,  who  would  be 
damned  in  the  next  world  for  their  brief  triumph 
in  this.     On  the  other  tide,  the  sermenies  treated 
the  insermentis  as  rebels  and  traitors  that  ought 
to  be  hanged.    Both  parties,  like  every  other  fac- 
tion or  powet,  or  would-be  power,  in  France,  ap- 
pealed to  the  people,  to  the  masses,  who  were,  in- 
deed, courted  on  every  side,  as  the  sovereigns  of 
the  day.    The  unsworn  clergy  tried  to  make  fiwa- 
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tics  of  them,  and  the  revolutionists  to  make 
atheists  of  them,  which  the  philosophes  had  in 
good  part  done  before  the  revolution  began.  As 
the  latter  party  monopolised  all  the  powers  of  the 
state,  and  all  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  they  had 
a  wonderfully  complete  machinery  in  their  clubs, 
as  they  had  disciples  and  propagandists  quite  as 
fanatic  for  the  Rights  of  Man  as  any  priest  could 
be  for  the  dogmas  of  his  church,  as  newspapers, 
novels,  tales,  obscene  anecdotes,  and  smutty  songs, 
which  contained  the  cream — ^nay,  the  sum  and 
substance — of  the  philosophy,  moral  and  political, 
they  wished  to  inculcate,  were  lighter  reading,  and 
pleasanter  to  the  national  taste,  than  sermons  or 
pastoral  letters,  bishops*  mandamuses  and  parish 
priests*  appeals — ^which,  moreover,  could  not  be 
printed  or  circulated  without  great  difficulty  and 
danger — ^it  could  scarcely  be  doubtful  which  side 
would  make  the  most  progress.  The  papers 
which  the  extruded  clergy  addressed  to  the  faithful 
were  chiefly  printed  abroad,  smuggled  across  the 
frontiers,  and  distributed  in  secret  by  a  few  zealots 
and  a  few  unsworn  priests,  who  remained  disguised 
and  concealed  near  their  old  homes,  to  say  mass 
and  perform  the  other  offices  of  reHgion  to  such 
poi-tions  of  their  flock  as  were  too  scrupulous  to 
attend  the  intruding  priests  m  the  parish  churches. 
In  the  capital  the  scrupulous  and  devout  hired 
the  church  of  the  Theatin  monks,  who  had  been 
suppressed  like  all  the  other  monastic  orders, 
and  they  engaged  priests  who  had  not  taken  the 
oath  to  officiate  for  them  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  their  consciences.  They  claimed  that  liberty 
of  conscience  which  had  been  promised  even  to 
Jews  and  Mahommedans,  and,  as  their  priests 
were  free  from  any  engagement,  and  exercised  no 
public  functions  paid  by  the  state,  the  laws  or  de- 
crees of  the  Assembly  had  no  hold  on  them.  The 
Assembly  assented  to  the  reasonableness  of  these 
propositions,  and  granted  the  Theatin  church  a 
gUM^  from  the  city  militia  to  protect  those  within 
in  their  hours  of  worship ;  but  the  Assembly's 
master,  the  Paris  mob,  would  not  brook  this  mon- 
strous toleration ;  they  broke  into  the  church  in 
spite  of  the  guard,  or — ^which  is  just  as  probable 
— with  the  consent  and  encouragement  of  the 
guard;  they  insulted  and  threatened  with  the 
lanterne  the  devout  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  that 
more  regularly  attended  that  place  of  worship,  and 
they  made  it  as  dangerous  to  go  to  the  Theatins  as 
it  had  been  to  go  to  the  Monarchic  Club.  That 
club,  by  the  way,  in  consequence  of  Bamave's  de- 
nunciation in  the  Assembly,  was  forcibly  sup- 
pressed a  month  or  two  later  by  Mayor  BaiUy 
and  his  municipals,  who  said  that  it  was  a  nui- 
sance, and  the  cause  of  exciting  the  people  to 
daily  riots.  Even  so  went  this  Gallic  liberty,  and 
thus  far  and  much  farther  had  it  gone  when 
Priestley  and  others  were  worshipping  it  in  Eng- 
land. 

Louis  XVI.  had  two  aunts,  inoffensive,  and,  ap- 
parently, amiable  women  boUi,  and  both  declining 
m  the  vale  of  years.    They  were  very  devout  Ca- 


tholics, and,  upon  religious  grounds  alone,  were 
very  anxious  to  quit  France,  which  they  had  never 
left  before,  but  which  they  now  considered  as 
excommunicate  and  accursed.  Other  reasons  of 
course  they  had  for  wishing  to  be  gone  out  of 
France :  the  roar  of  the  great  lion,  seeking  whom 
it  might  devour,  had  been  heard  in  their  quiet  re- 
treat at  Belle- Vue ;  many  of  their  dearest  friends 
had  been  driven  into  exile,  and  those  who  remained 
were  living  in  fear  and  trembling.  The  king,  too, 
who  seems  by  this  time  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  fly  at  the  first  opportunity,  wished  them  safe  be- 
yond the  frontiers,  as,  if  they  stayed,  thev  might 
either  embarrass  his  flight  or  meet  witn  cruel 
treatment  from  the  powers  that  were.  The  old 
ladies  proposed  taking  with  them  Madame  Eliza- 
beth, their  niece,  and  the  king^s  much-loved  sister; 
but,  though  charmed  at  the  notion  of  a  residence 
in  Rome,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
head  of  the  church,  though  alarmed  and  distracted 
by  the  agitations  of  her  own  country,  and  loth  to 
quit  her  aunts,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  her  love 
and  devotedness  to  her  brother  determined  her  to 
stay — to  stay  to  go  through  a  long  martyrdom, 
ending  with'  tile  guillotine.  Fully  aware  of  his 
own  inability  to  protect  them,  the  king  applied  to 
Mayor  Bailly  and  the  municipality  for  passports, 
stating  that  his  two  aunts  were  going  to  make  a 
journey  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 
The  mayor  and  the  municipality,  together  with  the 
police  of  Paris,  refused  the  passports ;  and,  "  as 
the  order  and  interest  of  public  security  demanded, 
in  such  delicate  circumstances,"  that  nothing 
should  be  neglected,  they  voted  and  resolved  that 
Bailly  and  two  others  should  go  to  the  king  and 
explain  to  him  the  great  uneasiness  of  the  citizens, 
touching  this  unexpected  journey  of  Mesdames. 
And.it  was  quite  true  that  all  the  patriots  of  Paris 
were  convulsed  at  the  idea  of  the  journey  of  these 
two  [old  ladies,  seeing  in  it  nothing  but  horrible 
plots  and  conspiracies.  To  increase  their  agitation 
it  was  again  reported  that  the  king  himself  was  on 
the  point  of  flying  to  de  Bouillt5*s  army.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Jacobin  newspaper,  eight  or  nine  hundred 
members  of  the  Socit^t^  M^re  had  heard  with  their 
own  ears,  several  days  before  this,  the  report  of 
two  commissaries  who  had  been  sent  by  the  society 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Jacobin  club  at  Versailles,  and 
to  examine  the  coach-houses  and  stables  of  the  pa- 
lace and  of  its  numerous  dependencies,  as  Trianon, 
Belle- Vue,  &c. ;  and  this  report  of  the  two  com- 
missaries had  stated  that  they  had  found  in  the 
king's  stables,  and  in  the  stables  of  the  ci-divant 
gardes  du  corps,  seven  hundred  and  more  horses 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  ready  to  start  at  the  least 
signal ;  that  they  had  also  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
several  of  the  royal  carriages,  with  ]portmanteaus 
and  imperials  well  stuffed,  as  if  for  a  journey,  and 
with  the  royal  arms  on  the  panels  almost  rubbed 
out;  and,  fietrther,  that  they  had  heard  that  more 
than  two  hundred  horsemen,  known  royalists  all, 
had  been  seen  lurking  about  Versailles  as  if  to  give 
escort.     This  Jacobin  journalist  also  asserted  that 
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messengers  had  recently  arrived  from  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  the  other  expatriated  princes  at 
Turin;  that  the  queen's  brother,  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  and  other  potentates  of  Germany,  were 
willing  and  ready  to  furnish  troops  against  the 
French  nation,  but  that  not  one  of  them  wished  to 
attack  in  his  own  name — ^they  wanted  the  King  of 
the  French  to  be  with  them,  and  to  march  at  the 
head  of  their  armies  against  Frenchmen.  "  This," 
said  he,  "  is  le  grand  mot  de  Vknigme ;  this  is 
why  the  fugitive  aristocrats  are  recruiting  upon  our 
frontiers."*  The  '  Moniteur,*  which  was  already 
an  official  or  ministerial  paper,^  contradicted  all 
these  reports,  but  Jacobins  only  believed  in  Jacobin 
newspapers,  and,  as  every  secret  in  the  Tuileries 
was  betrayed  by  somebody,  the  chiefs  ^t  least  of 
that  party  must  have  known  that,  if  the  heart  of 
Louis  did  not  again  fail  him,  he  would  fly  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  able.  Besides  the  evidence  of 
Madame  Campan,  who  was  constantly  with  the 
queen,  and  in  her  entire  confidence,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  proof  to  show  that  this  was  the  intention 
of  the  court  in  the  month  of  January,  before  the 
king  applied  for  passports  for  his  aunts.  Not- 
withstanding Baill/s  visit  and  remonstrance,  Louis 
ordered  the  minister  of  the  interibr,  M.  Delessart, 
to  write  to  the  authorities  on  the  road  by  which  the 
two  princesses  intended  to  travel,  charging  them  in 
his  majesty's  name  to  take  proper  measures  to  faci- 
litate the  journey,  &c.  This  letter,  written  on  the 
9th  of  February,  said  that  the  departure  of  Mes- 
dames  would  take  place  between  the  15th  and  25th 
of  the  month.  On  the  13th,  a  deputation  from 
the  Paris  sections  went  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  to 
demand  that  the  municipality  should  interfere. 
The  municipality  promised  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  Assembly  the  very  next  day,  to  demand,  in  the 
name  of  public  tranquillity,  a  decree  or  law  touch- 
ing the  residence  of  the  royal  family.  On  the 
14th,  Marat  treated  the  subject  in  his  peculiar 
manner  in  his  own  newspaper.  "  These  aunts  of 
the  king,"  said  he,  "  are  playing  the  devil  to  get 
away.  It  would  be  excessively  imprudent  to  let 
them.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  it 
by  imbecile  journalists,  these  women  are  not  free. 
we  are  at  war  with  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  ; 
we  must  keep  these  old  nuns  as  hostages,  and 
triple  OUT  guard  over  the  rest  of  the  family. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  cir- 
cular   letter   be   immediately    written  to   all  the 

municipalities    to    stop    them 

Citizens,  remember  that  these  king's  aunts  are 
going  to  leave  behind  them  debts  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  of  livres,  and  to  carry  away  with 
them  twelve  millions  in  gold.  Observe  also  that 
they  are  going  to  steal  away  the  Dauphin,  and  that 
there  will  be  hoisted  up  in  the  Tuileries  a  little  boy 
of  the  same  age  and  appearance,  who  has  been  in 
training  these  eighteen  months  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  public."t  Such  cicumstan- 
tial  lying  in  a  journal  so  accredited  as  Marat's 

«  AuQAktlteiotiqiMt. 
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could  not  fail  of  producing  the  impresBion   pro- 
posed.    All  the  patriotesses  and  a  good  many  of 
the  patriots  of  Versailles,  Meudon,  Sevres,  and  all 
that  neighbourhood,  put  themselves  on  the  aler^ 
and  watched  the  residence  of  the  poor  old  prin- 
cesses by  day  and  by  night.     Patrioteases    also 
went  out  from  Paris:  Palais  Royal  was  in   fer- 
mentation, and  the  Jacobin  clubs  sent  out  tbezr 
signals  to  their  light  troops  all  along  the  road 
from   Paris  to  Lyons,  and    from   Lyons   to    Xbt 
frontier.      The  cross  dipped  in  blood  never  flew 
faster  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  from  gla 
to  glen,  in  the  old  Highlands,  than  these  Jacobin 
signals    were    communicated    from  one    end    of 
France  to  the  other.     Fortunately  the  municipali- 
ties of  Sevres  and  Meudon  w  ere  disposed  to  sec 
the  king's  wish  executed,  a  portion  of  the  national 
guards  of  Versailles  were  determined  to  prevent 
any  outrage  upon  the  two  princesses,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  departure  was  intrusted  to  a  brave 
and  adroit  officer,  to  no  less  a  personage  than 
Alexandre  Berthier,  then  a  young  colonel,   and 
commandant  of  the  Versailles  national  guard,  but 
who  became  subsequently  a  famed  general,  a  mar- 
shal, a  prince.     At  midnight,  on  the  19th  of  Fe- 
bruary, Berthier  marched  to  Belle- Vue  with  a 
good  detachment  of  his  militia.    A  great  crowd, 
consisting  chiefly  of  women,  had  been  at  that  cha- 
teau to  prevent  the  departure,  but  they  had  been 
dispersed  by  an  assurance  that  the  princesses  were 
already  gone.     Yet  by  the  time  the  carriages  were 
ready,  and  the  princesses  and  their  attendants  in 
them,  another  legion  of  she-devils  had  gathered 
outside  the  gates  of  the  ch&teau,  swearing  with  the 
most  horrible  imprecations  that  they  should  not  go. 
Berthier  advanced  to  dissipate  the  mob.     A  num- 
ber of  armed  men  and  a  portion  of  his  own  na- 
tional guards  gave  him  to  understand  that   they 
were  of  the  same  mind  as  the  patriotesses,  and 
even  threatened  his  life.    He  turned  to  some  artil- 
lery he  had  brought  with  him,  with  the  determi- 
nation, if  necessary*  of  giving  the  mob  a  little 
grape-shot ;  but  his  cannoneers,  instead  of  stand- 
ing to  their  guns,  match  in  hand,  had  joined  the 
patriotesses,  and  were  cutting  the  traces  from  the 
carriages.     At  last,  however,  by  giving  proof  of 
extraordinary  courage,  firmness,  and  presence  of 
mind,  and  rtinnine  more  risks  than  he  was  pro- 
bably ever  exposed  to  in  his  greatest  battles,  Ber- 
thier got  the  princesses  and  their  retinue  away 
from  Belle -Vue  and  saw  them  safely  on  their  road. 
But  his  own  peril  was  not  over ;  part  of  the  troops 
and  the  mob  threatened  to  massacre  him,  and  for 
nearly  a  whole  month  his  life  was  in  jeopardy.* 
The  Jacobins  of  Versailles  cashiered  him,  and  for 
many  months  a  cloud  rested  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
aspiring  soldier.     On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
February  a  note  from  the  king  acquainted  the  As- 
sembly with  the  departure  of  his  aunts.     On  the 
very  next  day  Bamave  presented  a  project  of  law 
for  fixing  the  residence,  the  duties,  and  obligations 
of  all  members  of  the  royal  family.     In  his  ht- 
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rangue  he  confirined  the  suspicions  instilled  by 
Marat  and  so  many  others ;  so  that,  on  the  day 
following,  there  was  an  ^meute  of  women  in 
Paris.  These  patrioteeses  had  taken  it  into  their 
heads  that  Monsieur  the  king's  brother  was  going 
to  fly  the  kingdom  that  night  with  Madame  his 
wife.  They  marched  to  the  Luxembourg  palace, 
where  that  prince  (afterwards  Louis  XVlII.) 
resided :  they  forced  their  way  into  it,  and  then 
forced  Monsieur  and  Madame  to  go,  under  their 
gentle  escort,  to  the  Tuileries.  It  was  quite 
true  that  Monsieur,  who  had  long  been  terri- 
fied at  a  monster  he  had  helped  to  make,  though 
but  in  a  trifling  degree,  was  preparing  to  leave 
France ;  but  in  his  present  terror  he  was  obliged 
to  protest  to  the  people  that  he  would  never  quit 
the  ^ing  his  brother.  The  day  after  this  small 
affair  the  Assembly  received  a  letter  from  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Moret,  stating  that  Mesdames,  es- 
corted by  thirty-three  dragoons,  had  made  a  rush 
and  had  galloped  through  their  town,  while  the 
proper  authorities  were  examining  their  passports. 
Mirabeau  fulminated  against  this  frightful  auda- 
city of  the  two  flying,  panic-stricken  old  women, 
and  moved  and  carried  a  decree  against  the  authors 
of  this  act  of  violence.  On  the  next  day,  as  if 
hoping  to  quiet  this  new  storm,  the  minister-at-war 
declared  to  the  Assembly  that  he  had  given  no 
orders  to  the  dragoons  to  act  in  eo  unjustifiable 
and  unpatriotic  a  manner.  His  message  was 
scarcely  delivered  when  there  came  down  a  letter 
from  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  inform  the 
House  that  Mesdames  the  king's  aunts  had  been 
arrested,  and  were  detained  prisoners  at  Amay-le- 
DuCy  in  Burgundy ;  that  the  king  considered  this 
as  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  citizens ;  and  that 
his  [majesty,  being  bound  to  protect  equally  the 


liberty  of  all,  begged  the  Assembly  to  remove  the 
doubts  upon  which  the  said  commune  had  acted. 
The  letter  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  enclosed  a 
letter  from  the  princesses  themselves  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly.  The  ladies  said  briefly  that 
they  had  set  out  from  Belle- Vue  with  a  passport 
fi-om  the  king  and  with  a  paper  from  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  which  established  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  traverse  the  kingdom;  that  they  had 
been  arrested  at  Amay-le-Duc,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
trict authorities  and  the  municipality  of  the  place; 
and  that  they  had  taken  no  passport  from  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  because  the  Assembly  had  de- 
clared, by  a  decree,  that  it  would  give  passports  only 
to  its  own  members.  The  poor,  trembling  descend- 
ants of  many  kings  concluded  their  letter  to  the 
president  in  this  fashion : — "  We  wish  to  be,  and  we 
are  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  nothing  but  citizenesses. 
We  are,  with  respect.  Monsieur  le  President,  your 
very  humble  and  very  obedient  servants."  At  the 
same  moment  the  president  received  a  letter  from 
the  authorities  at  Amay-le-Duc,  declaring  that  the 
inhabitants  had  arrested  the  princesses  in  spite  of 
them,  and  that  they  had  managed  to  put  a  good 
guard  over  them  to  save  them  from  the  popular 
fury  until  the  determination  of  the  Assembly  should 
be  known.  A  very  animated  discussion  ensued; 
but  in  the  end  Mirabeau  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
resolution,  that,  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, the  king's  aimts  were  free  to  go  wherever  they 
chose  to  go,  and  that  the  whole  affair  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  executive  power.  Another  emeute  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  this  vote:  thou- 
sands of  female  energumineSy  with  he-patriots  at 
their  back,  marched  against  the  Tuileries ;  but  the 
national  guards  doing  duty  there  closed  all  the 
iron  gates  against  them,  and  they  saw  black  muz** 
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zles  of  guns  behind  the  gold-tipped  iron  railings ; 
and  so  patriotesses  and  patriots  went  away  to  look  at 
the  illuminations — for  Paris  was  that  night  illumi- 
nated. The  motion  made  by  Bamave  about  the 
residence  of  royalty  led  directly  to  the  proposing  a 
stringent  law  against  emigration  and  emigrants. 
On  the  28th  of  February  Chapelier  presented  a  re- 
port from  the  constitution  committee,  declaring,  in 
so  doing,  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  any  law 
against  the  emigrants  without  departing  from  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  wounding  the  constitu- 
tion; that  the  committee  had  successively  prepared 
many  projects  of  law,  and  had  found  serious  ob- 
jections to  all  of  them ;  and  that,  in  short,  the 
more  they  laboured  upon  the  matter,  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  seemed  to  them.  **  But,"  added  Chape- 
lier, '^  as  you  insist  upon  having  a  project  of  a 
decree,  we  have  drawn  one  up  for  you;  but  we  tell 
you  beforehand  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  principles 
of  liberty,  and  that  it  will  go  to  establish  a  tyran- 
nical dictatorship."  Robespierre,  whose  voice  had 
not  been  heard  for  some  time,  rose  with  an  air  of 
great  candour  and  moderation  to  say  that  he  did 
not  like  this  emigration  law  at  all ;  but  that  he 
thought  the  subject  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  so- 
lemn discussion.  And  then  followed  one  of  his 
tricks  of  fence.  •'  You  must  not,"  said  he,  "  let 
the  people  think  that  you  are  actuated  by  other 
motives  than  those  of  reason  and  the  public  in- 
terest." Merlin,  another  decided  Jacobin,  thought 
that  the  project  of  law  ought  to  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed immediately.  '^  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau," 
said  he,  '^  who  in  politics  is  as  good  as  any  one,  has, 
in  his  Contrat  Social,  these  words :  ^  In  moments 
of  trouble  emigrations  may  be  prohibited.'  I  will 
not  insist  upon  this  possibility,  demonstrated  by  the 
assertion  of  Jean  Jacques ;  I  only  conclude  from  it 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  make  a  good  law 
against  emigrants.  I  demand  tliat  the  project  of 
the  committee  be  read,  printed,  and  taken  into 
consideration  this  day  week ;  and  then,  if  the  As- 
sembly should  find  Rousseau's  possibility  chimeri- 
cal, it  may  declare  that  it  will  not  deliberate  on 
the  subject  of  an  emigration  law."  Here  Mirabeau 
rushed  to  the  tribune,  shook  his  long  locks,  and 
read  a  really  admirable  passage  from  one  of  his 
own  books,  which,  in  all  probability,  had  been 
written  for  him  by  someboidy  else*  It  demon- 
strated the  cruelty,  the  impolicy,  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  any  extensive  law  against  emigrants ;  and 
Mirabeau  concluded  by  moving  that  the  Assembly 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  law,  but 
would  content  itself  with  the  laws  already  made 

*  The  prodoctioa  he  quoted  from  was  a  Letter  or  Memorial,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  m  ritten  at  Berlin  on  the  death  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  presented  to  his  suoceesor,  Frederick  William  II.,  on  the 
day  of  his  aoc&ssiim.  Mirabeau  had  published  tl  in  the  same  volume 
with  his '  Secret  History  of  the  Comt  of  Berlin.'  a  book  which  had 
been  burned  by  the  hangman  by  order  of  the  Farlement  of  Pisris  juat 
before  the  beKinninf  ot  the  revolution.  Lake  nearly  everything  ho 
did  or  published,  this  said  book  was  taWot  contradictions  and  dtscm- 
pancSes.  In  one  part  of  it  he  described  the  Pruaftian  monarchy  as  a 
pear  that  was  rotten  berore  it  was  ripe,  as  the  most  oppressive  of  mili- 
tary despotisms,  as  a  country  wliere  no  man  wuuld  live  if  he  could 
live  anywhere  else  or  escape  from  his  chains:  in  another  part  (in  the 
Letter  or  Memorial  he  was  now  quoting)  he  spoke  of  the  condition  of 
the  Pruasian  people  as  a  very  happy  one,  and  only  leouiring  a  few 
political  reforms  which  his  majesty  would  be  sun  to  maJML 


against  all  persons,  having  pensions  or  appoint- 
ments  paid  by  the  nation,  that  had  quitted  their 
country.     He  was  answered  by  Rewbell,  anmher 
determined  Jacobin,  and  one  whose  jacobinism  was 
to  carry  him  to  the  highest  promotion.  "  You  Miy,** 
cried  Rewbell,  "  that  a  law  against  emigrants  is 
contrarv  to  the  constitution;  I  say  that,  witiioBt 
such  a  law,  we  shall  have  no  constitution  1     If  joa 
do  not  pass  such  a  law  the  emigrants  will  tnumph, 
and  we  shall  be  visited  everywhere  by  6re  and 
sword.     Were  not  the  Athenians  a  free  x^eople? 
Go,  read  in  their  laws,  and  there  you  will  see  tint 
every  citizen  that  did  not  take  part  in  an  emetUe 
was  proclaimed  infamous/'    We  believe  it  itonld 
be  as  di£Scult  to  discover  in  any  Athenian  lews,  or 
in  any  Greek  author,  words  bearing  this  interpreta- 
tion, as  it  would  be  to  find  in  the  pages  of  Milton  tbe 
well-known  quotation  of  Squire  Western's  leanied 
sister;*  but,  if  Rewbell  could  have  verified  hw 
citation,  and  proved  the  correctness  of  his  vernon, 
the  Parisians  might  have  said  that  this  was  one 
proof  more  of  their  being  the  Athenians  of  modern 
Europe.     M.  Prieur,  another  Airious  Jacobin,  and 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Robespierre,  said  that,  in  mo* 
ments  like  these,  when  the  factious  were  conspiring 
against  their  country,  rigorous  laws  were  indispen- 
sable ;  and  he  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  dk^ 
gauche.     Muguet,  a  deputy  of  the  same  colour, 
said  that  if  they  did  not  pass  the  law  now  they 
would  be  obliged  to  pass  it  hereafter,  and  that,  too, 
very  soon ;  that  liberty  wanted  to  be  preserved,  and 
would  not  be  at  all  alarmed  at  such  a  law.     Ca- 
zales,  in  rising  to  support  the  motion  of  Mirabean, 
was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  ci>t<$  gauche.     **  I 
demand,"  said  he,  *'  that  these  huctxna  men  per- 
mit me  to  speak."      But  his  demand  was  usdeaa^ 
and  he  could  only  say  a  few  words.    Mirepoix  de^ 
manded  that  the  project  of  law,  as  sent  up  by  the 
committee,  should  be  read  immediately,  and  that 
the  question  should  be  decided  before  they  ad* 
joumed.    The  majority  agreed  to  the  reading. 
Mirabeau  then  spoke  again,  and  with  great  force; 
and  the  majority  then  decided  that  that  project 
should  be  rejected  at  once.    There  then  ensoed 
an  angry  discussion  as  to  whether  M.  Vernier,  who 
proposed  an  adjournment,  or  Mirabeau,  who  pro- 
posed passing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  should  have 
his  motion  put  first.     Mirabeau  haughtily  insisted 
that  he  had  the  precedence  as  a  matter  of  right 
Goupil,  one  of  the  cdtci  gauche,  asked  by  what 
title  Mirabeau  was  making  himself  a  dictator  in 
that  Assembly  ?    Mirabeau  replied  in  a  manner 
that  threw  the  whole  cdt/6  gauche  into  convulsions 
of  rage.     Goupil  called  upon  the  president,  who 
said  that  Mirabeau  was  out  of  order;  that  it  was 
not  his  turn  to  speak ;  but  that,  since  he  had  got 
into  the  tribune,  there  he  must  stay,  unless  the 
Assembly  ordered  otherwise.    Mirabeau  raised  his 
sonorous  voice  and  continued  i-^**"  I  htg  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  interrupted  me  to  remember  that 
all  my  life  has  been  a  combat  against  despotism, 
and  to  be  persuaded  that  I  will  continue  that  com- 

*  *«  Biolhfr,  Toa  tfre  my  ptttienee,  as  MOfam  saTs/*-- IVsa  Jcms 
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bat  through  the  remainder  of  my  days.    I  also  beg 
M.  Goupil  to  remember  that  he  was  formerly  mis- 
taken about  a  certain  Catiline,  whose  dictatorship 
he  is  now  repelling."    Here  he  was  interrupted 
again  by  the  cot^  gauche,  or  by  the  extreme  part 
of  it,  where  sat  the  leading  Jacobins.    **  Silence 
to  those  thirty  voices!"  roared  Mirabeau;  and  for 
a  few  minutes  the  Jacobins  were  silent.     He  then 
went  on  to  say  why  he  considered  it  better  to  pass 
the  order  of  the  day  than  to  agree  to  Vernier's 
motion  for  adjourning  the  question,  hinting,  in 
the  plainest  terms,  mat  if  they   agreed  to  an 
adjournment  there  would  be  ^meutes  to  control 
the  Assembly  and  dictate  to  them,  before  they  re- 
sumed   their    debates    on   the    emigrant    law. 
"  If,"  cried,  he,  '*  M.  Vernier's  motion  is  to  be 
adopted,    I  propose  this   amendment — let  it  be 
decreed  that,  from  this  moment  till  the  expiration 
of  the  adjournment,  there  shall  be  no  mobbing ! " 
The  orator,  however,  was  completely  beaten,  for 
Vernier's  motion  for  adjournment  was  carried  with- 
out any  amendment  or  conditions.     Before  the 
question  came  on  again  there  was  mobbing  and 
rioting  enough;   but  the   c^meutes  did  not  begin 
with    the   emigrant   law  for    their    watch-word. 
Marat,  with  a  better  morality  than  usual,  denounced 
the  licensed  gambling-houses  of  the  capital.     He 
proclaimed  that  there  were  ten  thousand  gamblers 
and  blauiklegs,  and  keepers  of  fraudulent  gaming- 
tables,  in  Paris;  that  in  the  Palais- Royal  alone 
there  were  twenty-seven  hells;   and  that  honest 
citizens  were  plundered  from  morning  till  night, 
and  from  night  till  morning,  unpatriotised,  demo- 
ralised*  driven  to  infamy  and   despair,  by  this 
gigantic,  infernal  system.     But,  not  satisfied  with 
holding  the  chiefs  of  these  establishments  up  to 
popular  odium  as  cheats  and  plunderers,  he  made 
the  blow  against  them  the  more  sure  by  declaring 
that  they  were  intimately  associated  with  the  de- 
partment of  police,  with  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
with  the  king's  ministers,  in  a  scheme  to  plunder 
the  citizens,  and  reduce  the  entire  capital  to  men- 
dicity; and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
mouchards  or  spies  to  Mayor  Bailly.    ^*  There 
is,"  said  he, "  one  Marm^,  formerly  a  lacquey  and 
under  spy,  but  now  spy  in  chief,  and  privileged 
robber  to  the  divine  Bailly,  and  this  fellow  is 
worth  400,000  livres  which  he  has  robbed..  There 
is  Chavigny,  a  few  years  ago  a  postillion,  but  now 
chief  spy  and  privileged  robber  of  the  divine  Bailly ; 
he  IB  worth  more  than  800,000  livres  which  he 
has  robbed,  lives  like  a  prince,  keeps  a  carriage 
for  himself,  a  carriage  for  Margot  his  wife,  and  a 
carriage  for  Javotte  bis  w — .     There  is  Delsanne, 
formerly    an  apothecary's  boy,  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  master  Lesprit,  renowned  for  hair- 
cutting :  and  now  he  is  chief  spy  and  privileged 
robber  of  the  divine  Bailly,  has  more  than  250,000 
livres  which  he  has  robbed,  and  lives  in  his  own 
great  house  in  the  Rue  St.  ApoUine."     And  in 
this  manner  Marat  went  on  to  designate  by  name, 
and  to  describe  as  spies  and  privil^ed  thieves  of 
the  Mayor  of  Paris,  all  the  great  hell-keepers  and 


conspicuous  gamblers  of  the  capital.  He  then 
gave  "  A  method  to  get  rich  in  a  very  short  time." 
"  The  shortest  way  to  fortune,"  said  this  terrible 
cynic,  *'  is  to  buy  the  protection  of  the  divine 
Bailly,  hire  the  apartment  of  a  woman  of  the  town 
in  the  Palais-Royal,  set  up  a  gambling-table,  and 
keep  a  good  shuffler  of  the  cards :  with  this  one 
may  dispense  with  Condorcet's  Treatise  *  On  the 
Chances  of  Games  of  Hazard,'  that  precious  work 
for  an  absolute  government  founded  upon  vice, 
and  which  procured  its  worthy  author  a  pension  of 
a  thousand  crowns  !"  But  he  did  not  atop  here, 
for  there  were  other  men  he  hated  as  cordially  as 
he  hated  Bailly.  He  said,  after  exposing  public 
hells,  he  would  tear  down  the  curtain  which  con* 
cealed  private  houses,  where  soi-disant  patriots  and 
revolutionists  gambled  with  money  not  their  own, 
and  conspired  against  liberty  and  the  people.  "What 
would  you  think,"  said  he,  "  of  seeing  there  those 
virtuous  conscript  fathers,  Chapelier,  Emmery, 
Target,  Thouret,  Tronchet,  Desmeuniers,  Regnier, 
Daudn^,  Riquetti  (Mirabeau),  Voidel,  Broglie, 
Desclaibes,  Malouet,  Montlosier,  Cazales,  Bailly, 
Mottie  (Lafayette),  all  fresh  from  a  conciliabulum 
of  machinations,  all  sitting  down  tc^ether,  covering 
a  gaming-table  with  assignats,  putting  upon  a 
single  card  the  fortune  of  twenty  families,  and 
wasting,  while  they  sing,  the  property  of  the 
church,  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  ?"  *  Presently 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  half  of  the  sections 
were  up  in  arms,  making  as  loud  a  hubbub  as  any 
that  had  been  heard  since  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.  All  the  poorer  portions  of  the  national 
guards  joined  in  the  hunt  after  gambling-houses, 
and,  though  in  an  irregular  manner,  those  infamous 
dens  were  all  closed.  The  municipality,  without 
heeding  the  lying  accusations  against  Mayor  Bailly, 
which  nobody  believed  but  the  lowest  rabble 
(and  that  they  believed,  and  gave  credit  to,  his 
bold  denunciations  of  individuals,  was  quite  enough 
for  Marat),  sent  a  deputation  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly to  demand  a  severe  law  against  gaming-houses, 
and  also  the  suppression  of  the  national  lottery. 
The  president  made  a  very  proper  reply,  and  as- 
sured the  municipality  that  the  Assembly  would 
soon  do  all  that  they  desired,  and  adopt  other  mea- 
sures for  improving  the  morals  of  the  capital. 
Lafayette,  who  was  not  addicted  to  play,  and 
whose  life  was  decorous  in  the  extreme,  took  no 
notice  of  the  terrible  accusations;  but  Talleyrand, 
who  was  addicted  to  play,  defended  himself  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  newspapers.f    As  for  ^meutes 

*  L' Ami  da  People. 

t  The  letter  was  very  chanetivktic.  He  Imd  been  publicly  occaied. 
among  other  thinn,  of  having  gained  nix  or  leven  thousand  francs 
in  tho  piiblic  gambling-houses  (Abu  Its  mataoM  de  jeu).  **  I  have 
gained/  nid  he,  "in  the  space  of  two  months,  not  in  public 
gunbling-faonees,  but  in  society  and  at  the  che«s-club,  whicli  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  private  house,  about  tAtrt|y  thomand 
francs.  I  state  ue  exact  truth,  without  having  anv  intention  to  jus- 
tify the  Ikct.  The  taste  for  play  has  spread  itself  in  society  in  an 
uncomfortable  manner.  I  never  loved  it,  and  I  so  much  the  more 
reproaeh  myself  for  not  having  sufficiently  resisted  the  seduction.  I 
blame  myself  as  a  private  man.  and  still  more  as  a  legislator  who 
believes  thai  the  vixtues  of  liberty  are  as  severe  as  her  principles,  that 
a  regraented  people  ought  to  ra-acqnire  the  austerity  of  morals,  and 
that  the  National  Assembly  ought  to  foU  upon  these  excesses,  noxi- 
ous to  aodety  as  they  ooDtribote  to  that  Inequality  of  fortune  which 
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in  the  provinces,  every  day  brought  forth  a  new 
one.  The  Jacobin  journalists  attributed  all  these 
to  the  excluded  priests  and  their  fanatic  followers, 
and  charged  the  clergy  with  all  the  blood  that  was 
spilt.  At  the  end  of  February  the  Paris  mob  took 
it  into  their  heads  that  they  ought  to  attack  and 
demolish  the  tower  of  Yincennes,  as  it  had  served 
as  a  state  prison  like  the  Bastille,  and  as  workmeii 
were  actuallv  employed  in  repairing  its  old  walls. 
This  tower  had  been  a  prison-house,  par  lettre  de 
cachet,  to  Mirabeau,  and  before  his  time  to  one 
who  had  contributed  far  more  than  he  to  the  revo- 
lution— the  great  apostle  Denis  Diderot,  who  had 
first  kept  up  the  cry  of  ecraser  Vinfame^  meaning 
thereby  the  infamous  abomination  of  Christian- 
ity. Rousseau  had  many  times  walked  the  short 
league  from  Paris  to  visit  Diderot  in  this  cap- 
tivity, and  has  lefl  upon  record,  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  all  his  books,  the  effect  which 
this  donjon  produced  upon  his  excitable  imagi- 
nation.* Like  the  Bastille,  the  donjon  of  Yin- 
cennes had  contained  various  personages,  who, 
instead  of  imprisonment  by  lettres  de  cachet,  me- 
rited the  gallows  by  law,  and  would  assuredly 
have  been  hanged  in  any  country  where  the  laws 
were  properly  and  impartially  administered.  One 
of  the  latest  of  its  tenants  was  the  notorious 
Marquis  de  Sades,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
within  its  wails  his  atrocious  romance.f  This 
debauched  scoundrel  was  a  member  of  the  same 
noble  family  of  Avignon  to  which  the  Abb^ 
de  Sades,  the  amiable  and  fanciful  biographer  of 
Petrarca  and  Laura,  belonged— a  family  that  traced 
their  descent  as  well  as  their  name  from  Laura  de 
Sades,  the  object  of  Petrarca's  love  or  sonnets. 
He  had  been  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  but  had  made 
himself  so  notorious  by  his  filthy  conversation  and 
his  filthier  deeds,  that  he  had  been  driven  away 
from  his  regiment  by  the  disgust  and  indignation 
of  his  brother  officers.  As,  neither  just  before  the 
revolution,  nor  at  any  other  time,  French  officers 
had  been  very  prudish,  or  strict  in  their  morals, 
the  profundity  of  de  Sades'  immorality  may  be 
guessed  from  this  one  circumstance.  Even  in 
Paris,  where  nearly  every  vice  was  tolerated,  and 
had  its  regions  in  which  it  could  disport  itself,  his 
conduct  was  so  depraved  as  to  provoke  notice,  and, 
for  certain  obscene  orgies  and  certain  acts  which 
seemed  atrocious  even  m  the  eyes  of  the  most  aban- 
doned libertines,  he  was  seized  by  lettre  de  cachet, 
and  shut  up  in  Yincennes.  But  for  his  rank  and 
family  he  might  have  been  publicly  tried,  branded, 
and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  And,  for  a  good 
many  years  before  the  revolution,  the  chief  unfair- 
ness of  lettres  de  cachet,  and  confinement  in  state 

the  Uvt  ought  to  endMToar  to  prevent  by  all  kinds  of  means  that 
do  not  ii^ttre  the  eternal  foundation  of  social  justice— respect  to 
property.  I  condemn  myself  then,  and  think  it  my  duty  to  avow  it : 
for.  since  the  rei||[n  of  Truth  has  arrived,  in  renouncing  the  imiMM 

^ns  of  repairing 
•    (Si^ed  Taf- 


in  renouncing  the  imiMM- 
sibie  honour  of  having  no  Ikults,  the  honestest  means  of 
one's  errors  is  to  have  the  oourage  to  oonfess  them.*'  (SiL_ 
leyrand*  Bighep  qf  Avtmi,)  *  La  Ckrtmique,*  aa  cited  m  Hm.  Parle- 
meat. 

It  was  pretty  clear  that  this  adroit  man  would  liot  be  a  martyr  to 
the  rabid  Marai  or  to  any  Other  madman. 

•  ConfesuoDS. 

t  Justine. 


prisons,  lay  in  this,  that  they  rescued  the  high-born 
from  the  operation  of  laws  to  which  the  common 
people  were  liable,  and  established  an  inequality  of 

?unishment  among  the  different  classes  of  society. 
Prisoners  for  political  matters  had  been  very  few; 
and  the  common  people  had  never  been  subject  to 
lettres  de  cachet  or  confinement  in  Bastilles.  Indeed 
they  might  have  had  reason  to  complain  that  their 
offences,  like  those  of  their  betters,  were  not  occa- 
sionally let  off  easily  in  this  manner.  The  Marquis 
de  Sades  did  not  linger  long  in  the  donjon  of  Yin- 
cennes, for  he  was  committed  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  great  outbreak,  and  was  released,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  other  scoundrels,  in  the 
summer  of  1789,  when  the  National  Assembly 
abolished  for  ever  the  use  of  lettres  de  cachet,  and 
liberated  all  prisoners  that  were  confined  by  the 
order  of  the  king  or  of  a  minister.  De  Sades,  in 
gratitude,  became  an  ardent  friend  of  the  revola- 
tion,  and  rendered  some  services  to  it  by  his  pen. 
The  impurities  of  his  life  did  not  prevent  his  being 
considered  as  a  good  patriot.  He  lived  at  large 
through  all  the  storms  of  the  revolution  ;•  but  in 
1804,  when  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  ruling  these 
ultra-free  Frenchmen  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  restore  some  respect  fbr  morals 
or  for  decency,  he  was  arrested  by  a  process  quite 
as  summary  as  that  of  the  old  lettre  de  cachet,  was 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  La  Force,  in  Paris,  and 
thence  transferred  to  the  mad-house  at  Charenton, 
where  he  died.  It  was,  assuredly,  the  iniquitous, 
revolting  book  of  this  man,  and  the  school  of  imi- 
tators to  which  it  gave  rise,  that  infected  the  young 
Frenchmen  of  the  day  with  some  of  their  worst 
vices.  It  was  this  kind  of  literature,  it  was  these 
obscene  romans  and  nouvelettes,  it  was  the  cynical 
tales  of  Diderot,  his  Jacques  le  Fataliste,  his  Les 
Bijoux  Indiscrets,  and  other  popular  productions 
of  this  kind,  that  were  in  the  hands  of  almost 
all  France,  that  formed  the  real  gospel  of  the 
people.  It  is  unfair  to  Rousseau  to  call  him  their 
gospel.  His  Contrat  Social  was  quoted  as  a  text- 
book in  assemblies  and  conventions  ;  but  none  of 
his  writings  were  very  familiar  to  the  vulgar; 
and,  mixed  with  error  and  dogmatical  extrava- 
gance, there  was,  in  every  one  of  his  books,  much 
that  was  high,  generous,  and  ennobling;  and,  in 
the  volumes  which  had  last  appeared,  there  were 
some  withering  criticisms  on  the  philosophes  and 
the  tendency  of  their  atheism.t  It  was  not  in 
Rousseau  they  learned  that  sensual  pleasures  were 
the  only  true  happiness*  that  nothing  ought  to 

*  In  tnms.  be  denied  and  IxMsted  of  being  the  anttior  of  ike  exe* 
crable  book  wiiieh,  as  we  have  said,  noommends  and  *tmtJk^f^  the 
union  of  cruelty  wiih  lust.  In  1799  he.  in  a  public  newspaper,  and 
in>n  article  in  the  sama  revolting  style  as  th«  book,  elaimad  ll« 
merit  of  the  authorshiD  of  Justine.  He  then  also  pablished  «  ncv 
edition  of  it,  and  oflTerea  a  copy,  piinted  upon  vellum  paper,  to  each 
of  the  directors  of  the  republie ! 

t  Les  Confessions.— The  first  parts  of  this  remarkable  work  wcw 
published,  through  a  breach  of  oonfldence  in  Ronaean's  eaecutow,  in 
the  year  1781.  three  years  after  his  death ;  Imi  the  sceoud  part,  eon- 
taining  all  the  account  of  his  Life  from  the  year  1741.  was  not  pab- 

S6e  Le**""~       '^'^ 


lished  till  tlie  summer  or  autumn  of  1789. 


B  LettmoB  the  sol^ 


between  Dumont  and  Romilly.  and  Note  of  the  editors.  In  LUk  o/S^ 
S.  RomUty,  edited  by  his  Sou.  There  is,  therefore,  {a  double  iuaai- 
reotnew  in  saying,  as  is  dona  by  some  writeia,  thai  tti*  ronftwhiai 
weiepoUiihedinnss.  ,  ^^ 
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stand  in  the  way  of  the  gratification  of  the  passions 
and  appetites,  that  nothing  was  sacred  upon  earth, 
and  that  to  belieye  in  a  heaven  or  an  immortal 
God  was  the  height  of  human  absurdity!  No! 
theirs  was  not  the  gospel  according  to  Jean  Jacques, 
but  the  gospel  according  to  de  Sades  and  his  ob- 
scene disciples. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  a  day  or  two  after 
Marat  had  given  some  dark  hints  respecting  the 
repairs  begun  at  Yincennes,  a  report  was  sud- 
denly spread  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  that 
the  court — the  miserable  court  who  were  prison- 
ers themselves — ^were  going  to  shut  up  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  all  his  family,  together  with  all  the 
true  patriots  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  donjon.  Forth- 
with all  that  faubourg,  whose  glory  it  was  to  have 
been  the  demolishers  of  the  Bastille,  poured  forth 
on  the  road  to  Yincennes  to  demolish  the  donjon 
likewise.  They  had  been  in  insurrection  a  day  or 
two  before,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  gates 
and  barriers  of  Paris,  where  the  octroi,  or  ditty  on 
provisions,  was  exacted,  so  that  they  had  their 
pikes  and  clubs  all  ready  for  action.  A  part  of 
the  national  guards  of  the  district,  under  that 
burly  small-beer  brewer  Santerre,  marched  after 
them,  but  it  was  to  assist,  not  to  hinder  them  in 
their  work  of  demolition.  The  municipality  of 
Yincennes  and  a  few  officers  on  the  spot  repre- 
sented that  the  reason  why  the  fortress  was  under- 
going a  slight  repair  was,  that  it  might  serve  to 
relieve  of  some  of  their  inmates  the  prisons  of 
Paris,  which  were  so  crammed  as  to  give  serious 
apprehensions  that  pestilential  disorders  might 
break  out  among  them  and  spread  through  the 
city.  They  also  added  that  the  repairs  had  been 
ordered  by  the  National  Assembly  itself,  in  a  de- 
cree sanctioned  by  the  king.  But  all  was  of  no 
use :  the  St.  Antoine  men  drove  away  the  masons 
and  other  workmen,  seized  their  sledge-hammers, 
crow-bars,  and  other  implements,  broke  into  the 
fortress,  and  threw  out  of  the  windows,  or  broke  to 
pieces,  everything  they  found  therein.  They  then 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  building  itself,  begin- 
ning with  a  parapet,  for  the  walls  of  the  tower, 
though  old,  were  discouragingly  strong.  The  ter- 
rible noise  that  these  faubourg  men  had  made  in 
taking  their  departure  from  Paris  had  been  heard 
all  over  that  city,  and  had  created  an  universal 
alarm,  for  very  few  knew  the  object  they  had  in 
view.  Lafayette  was  summoned  to  the  H^tel  de 
Yille,  and  instructed  by  the  municipality  to  march 
after  the  insurgents  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  the 
more  respectable  part  of  his  national  guard.  The 
hero  of  two  worlds  was  presently  on  his  white 
charger,  and  before  long  in  front  of  the  donjon  of 
Yincennes,  with  several  thousands  of  his  militia, 
both  horse  and  foot,  and  not  without  some  Hght 
artillery,  capable  of  n^pe-shot,  at  his  back.  Close 
by  the  old  tower  he  IbUnd  Stotene,  ^th  his  fau- 
bourg militiamen,  looking  compkcently  on  the 
havoc  the  mob  were  making.  He  rode  up  f  o  him 
and  ordered  him  to  fire  upon  fliose  rascals.  *•  Mr. 
General,"  said  the  broad-faced  brewer,- "  those  are 
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the  men  that  took  the  j^astille !"  Lafayette  then 
applied  to  the  magistrates  of  Yincennes  to  issue 
some  necessary  orders,  and  to  assist  him  in  arrest- 
ing some  of  the  rioters ;  but  these  worshipful  per- 
sonages refused  to  co-operate  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever. The  general,  therefore,  took  the  whole  duty 
upon  himself;  and,  after  some  hard  blows  given 
and  received,  but,  miraculously,  without  any  re- 
course to  fire-arms,  the  respectabilities  of  the  na- 
tional guard  succeeded  in  clearing  the  donjon,  and 
in  taking  about  sixty  of  the  demolishers  prisoners. 
Retracing  his  steps  to  Paris  with  these  captives  in  ' 
his  train,  he  found  the  gates  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  shut  and  barred  in  his  face.  H  e  threatened 
to  blow  them  open  with  cannon-ball  and  gun- 
powder ;  and  thus  obtained  an  entrance.  Several 
shots  were  fired  at  him  and  the  officers  of  his  staff; 
and  as  he  rode  through  the  faubourg  a  ver^  deadly 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  legs  of  his  white 
charger,  in  the  view  of  bringing  horse  and  rider  to 
the  ground  together.  In  the  morning,  as  Lafayette 
was  starting  eastward  for  Yincennes,  a  good  msny 
devoted  royalists  v^ent  westward  to  the  Tuileries  to 
offer  their  very  useless  services  to  the  king,  believ- 
ing, as  they  said,  and  as  appears  really  to  have 
been  the  case,  that  the  insurrection  was  to  become 
genera],  and  that  the  life  of  the  sovereign  was  to 
be  attempted.  These  royalists,  gentlemen  all,  and 
apparently  all  crazed,  began  to  arrive  at  the  palace 
about  noon,  or  shortly  after;  but,  if  we  guess 
rightly  in  a  confusion  and  jabber  of  contradictot^ 
accounts,  it  was  not  till  towards  evening  that  their 
numbers  excited  any  notice  or  suspicion.  It  is  said 
that  they  had  been  admitted  into  the  interior  of 
the  palace  by  different  doors,  having  tickets  of 
admission  from  the  Duke  de  Yillequier  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  household;  but  many  of  them 
must  have  had  what  were  called  in  court  language 
les  petites  entrees^  which  would  render  unnecessary 
any  such  tickets  or  smuggling  in.  The  national 
guards  doing  duty  that  day  at  the  Tuileries  were 
the  salaried  centre  grenadiers,  the  terrible  ex- 
Gardes  FraD9ai8es.  It  is  said  that  reports  reached 
these  desperate  fellows  that  Lafayette  had  not  only 
been  fired  at  but  had  been  killed  on  his  return 
from  Yincennes,  and  that  they  were  just  going  to 
rush  into  the  palace  to  bring  the  king  to  account 
for  this  foul  deed,  when  one  of  their  corps  seized  a 
gentleman  as  he  was  going  into  the  palace,  and 
found  that  he  had  a  long  dagger  in  his  coat  pocket.* 
This  quickened  their  suspicions  and  their  move- 
ments; a  rush  was  made  up  [the  great  staircase; 
and  in  the  ante-chambers,  galleries,  and  saloons 
were  found  collected  from  four  to  five  hundred 
very  suspicious  aristocrat-looking  persons,  with 
powdered  heads  and  black  coats.  A  search  much 
ruder  than  that  of  the  rudest  dowmiers  or  custom- 

*  Afieor£nc  fo  Lttfkvetto*!  acoonnt  H  was  nota  daner  but  a  poeket- 
pUlol  that  le{  to  the  diaooycyy.  "  llie  Urst  atemr^,  h«  saya.  "  waa 
given  by  a  hot-beaded  toyaltst,  (he  Chevalier  de  St.  Bime.  who,  set* 
tfaif  4|ar  tha  doon  of  ttie  apartmeat,  exhibited  a  piatol  to  the  aatioAal 
guaxds.  Thia  discqve^  produoed  a  grrat  Benaation.  The  kiQ£  was 
fri^tened,  and  beggtKiOie  chivalrous  company  to  Asband  and  lay 


dpwo  their  crn&"^JV4nTatt>t  qf 
Departm-e  and  Arrest  of  tht  '" 
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house  officers  was  imiqediately  commenced  by 
these  ex-Gardes  Fran^aises ;  and  then  it  was  found 
that  many  of  these  gentlemen  carried  small  sword- 
canes,  or  had  daggers  in  their  pockets  or  under 
their  waistcoats — nay,  that  two  or  three  of  them 
had  pocket-pistols.  As  these  things  were  brought 
to  light  the  guardsmen  hurled  or  kicked  them 
down  the  stone  stairs,  at  first  singly,  then  by  twos 
and  threes,  and  at  last  by  dozens  and  by  scores  at 
a  time,  until  the  terrace  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  were  littered  with  powdered 
heads  and  black  coats.  Ex-dukes,  ex-marquises, 
ex'Counts,  ex-chevaliers  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis, 
ex-parlementers,  and  among  them  the  hottest  of  all 
parlementers,  and  once  the  chief  of  all  patriots, 
d'Espr($m<$nil,  were  direfiiUy  constrained  to  make 
this  sort  of  exit.  Well  had  it  been  for  these  unlucky 
zealots  if  their  punishment  had  ended  here.  When 
the  Gardes  Fran^aises  had  done  with  them  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mob  that  had  collected 
in  the  garden  and  outside  the  iron  railing,  and 
they  were  hustled  and  tossed,  beaten  and  bruised, 
and  sent  running  home  at  last  all  tattered  and  torn. 
Marat,  who  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  de- 
scribing this  opprobrium  of  gentility  and  chivalry, 
was  elated  and  rhapsodized  in  his  grandest  style  in 
thioking  of  the  kicks  behind,  the  twitches  by  the 
nose,  the  spittle  in  the  face,  that  the  aristocrats 
received  from  the  plebeians.  Lafayette  arrived 
safe  and  sound  at  the  Tuileries  soon  after  the 
Grardes  Fran^aises  had  cleared  the  apartments  of 
these  royalists.  We  have  his  own  account  for 
what  followed :  *'  He  treated  several  of  the  courtiers 
veiy  sharply,  and  read  a  particular  lecture  to  the 
Duke  de  Villequier,  first  gentleman  of  the  cham- 
ber, of  whom  he  thought  he  had  the  most  reason 
to  complain.  He  saw  the  king,  who  expressed 
his  regret  at  this  piece  of  folly,  which,  it  seemed, 
had  been  begun  without  his  privity.  The  king 
told  him  that  the  false  zeal  and  wild  extravagance 
of  the  people  who  called  themselves  his  friends 
would  end  in  ruining  him.  On  his  return  to  the 
great  hall  the  general-in-chief  learned  from  public 
rumour  that  a  whole  pile  of  arms  had  been  se- 
creted in  the  closets  of  the  apartments,  a  thing  not 
to  be  endured  by  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
protection  and  safety  of  the  king:  consequently 
the  general  requested  that  an  order  should  be 
given  for  the  surrender  of  these  arms.  They 
were  brought  out  in  a  hand-basket,  and  it  was 
visible  to  everybody  present  that  there  were  daggers 
amongst  them.  They  were  given  up  to  the  na- 
tional guards,  and  were  broken  to  pieces  in  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries,  with  an  exhibition  of  gaiety 
little  respectful  perhaps  for  the  palace  of  the  sove- 
reign, but  especially  offensive  to  the  chevaliers, 
who  Arom  this  time  bore  the  name  of  the  cheva- 
liers of  the  poignard.  Some  were  not  less  shocked 
the  next  day,  by  an  order  of  the  day,  in  which  the 
general-in-chief  spoke  in  severe  terms  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  domestici^,  meaning  the  courtiers  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  household."*    But  the  veiy 

*  Xamtiva  of  Brents  fkom  the  Federation  to  the  Deputnre  and. 


Strongest  part  of  this  unseemly,  ridioiloas  ban- 
ness,  and  that  which  throws  most  light  oa  the 
temper  of  the  times  and  the  state  of  the   factioiM, 
is  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  plot  was  ac- 
counted for ;  though,  as  we  verily  believe,  there  had 
been  no  plot  at  all,  but  a  rash,  hot-headed  impuke, 
such  as  all  classes  of  Frenchmen  were  liable  to, 
especially  in  these  maddening  times.     Lafiayette 
himself  was  quite  sure  that,  the  whole  thing  wu 
preconcerted  bv  the  fanatic   royalists    and   the 
courtiers ;  but  he  does  not  say  for  what  ohject, 
nor  attempt  to  explain  how  four  or  five  handled 
gentlemen,  many  of  them  far  gone  in  years  azid 
in  infirm  health,  with  their  sword-sticks,  daggen, 
and  pocket-pistols,  were  to  efiect  a  counter-revo- 
lution in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  thousand  armed 
men,  and  in  a  great  capital  where  the  popalatioo 
were  quite  as  frantic  for  their  new  libeity  as  that 
preux  chevaliers  were  for  their  old  royalty ;  nor 
does  he,  indeed,  so  much  as  hint  that  the  object 
was  to  carry  off  the  king,  an  object  impoesible  to 
be  executed  in  this  open  manner.     He  says— and 
his  authority  is  certainly  worth  no  more  than  that 
of  those  who  deny  the  facts — that  many  of  the 
crowd  of  royalists  found  in  the  Tuileries  had  been 
expressly  invited  from  the  provinces;  and  that 
from  daybreak  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  ply 
the  national  guards  on  duty  at  the  palace  with 
drink,  under    pretence  of    treating  them    with 
breakfast ;  that  the  aristocrats  got  up  the  insor^ 
rection  in  the  faubourg  in  order  to  decoy  him  out 
of  the  capital  to  Vincennes,  and  to  get  him  mur- 
dered tho'e  ;  and  that  but  for  the  bayonet  of  one 
of  his  national  guards  he  would  have  been  mur- 
dered on  his  return.     On  the  other  hand  Marat, 
in  a  terrible  article  headed  "  New  Ck>nspiraqr 
discovered  by  M.  Lafayette,"  swore  that  Laiayette 
himself,  aided  by  Bailly,  the  police,  and  the  more 
opulent  of  the  citizens,  had  not  oiidy  incited  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  march  upon  Vincennes, 
but  was  also  in  league  with  the  royalists  who 
meant  to  carry  off  the  king.     He  dwelt  upon  the 
subject  many  days,  in  order  to  show  what  a  nar- 
row escape  the  common  people,  the  only  patriots, 
had  had  on  the  day  of  the  poignards.     He  pre- 
tended to  describe  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and 
accuracy  the  labours  and  machinations  of  **  the 
hero  of  two  worids  and  his  head  valet  Bailly," 
declaring,  among  numerous  other  particulars,  tliat 
they  had  brought  furtively  into  Paris  gangs  of 
brigands  and  assassins;  that  they  had  corrupted 
the  staff  of  the  citizen  army  of  the  capital,  com- 
posed of  scoundrels  that  were  wallowing  in  luxury, 
and  that  ought  never  to  have  been  trusted ;  that 
they  had  bought  with  money  a  part  of  the  soldieis, 
and  had  enchained  another  part  by  cajoleries  and 
promises,  or  by  threats ;  and  that  they  had  intio* 

Arrest  of  the  King,  written  by  himielf .  in  Memoin,  Cbrrespondeace. 
and  ManuKTipts  of  Lafayette*  pnblished  by  his  Fkmily.-^La&yefte 
rather  from  a  desire  to  make  up  a  good  ease  fbr  his  nioional  gnanls! 
than  fVom  any  anxiety  abont  the  humiliation  of  the  order  to  whidk! 
by  birth,  he  belonged,  or  from  any  legard  to  the  feeliiM  of  gatlfr 
men  that  were  royalists,  says  that  there  was  not  moch  beating  or 
kicking-^at  **  the  cheTaUeit  eeeaped  with  a/mo  insults  and  blows 
as  they  went  out." 
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dnced  arbitrary  laws  of  discipline  which  made 
slaves  of  the  free  national  guards,  making  them 
turn  deaf  cars  to  every  voice  save  that  of  their 
traitorous  commandant;  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
28th  the  perfidious  Motti^  (Lafayette)  had  sent 
his  emissaries  into  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
to  excite  the  tfmeute,  and  engage  the  people  by 
a  thousand  insinuations  to  march  to  Vincennes  to 
demolish  the  donjon ;  that  on  the  morning  when 
all  the  men  of  the  faubourg  had  marched,  and 
when  all  Paris  was  in  alarm,  the  general  concerted 
with  his  accomplices  the  means  of  executing  the 
rest  of  the  fatal  project.  "  All  the  conspirators," 
continued  Marat,  *^were  to  introduce  themselves 
armed,  and  as  quietly  as  possible,  into  the  king's 
apartment;  and  their  allies  were  to  assemble 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  outside  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  then  the  great  blow  was  to  be  struck.** 
After  stating  how  the  royalists  got  admitted  into 
the  palace,  and  how  many  of  the  deputies  of  the 
cdt^  droit  of  the  Assembly — ^*  those  enemies  of  the 
revolution" — joined  them  there,  and  armed  with 
them,  he  went  on  to  say  that  then,  and  not  before 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lafeyette,  wAo  ought 
to  have  been  there  in  the  morning,  marched  to 
Vincennes  with  a  great  part  of  the  citizen  army, 
and  attempted  to  make  them  fire,  upon  citizens 
better  than  themselves,  believing  that,  in  the  in- 
terval, everything  would  be  prepared  in  the  Tui- 
leries  for  the  grand  coiip.  But  when  Lafayette  got 
back  to  Paris,  late  in  the  evening,  he  found  that 
the  whole  plot  had  been  blown,  through  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  old  marquis,  who  had  let  his  dagger 
be  seen  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  through  the  im- 
prudent and  gossiping  habits  of  Frenchmen.  *^  It 
had  been  agreed,"  continued  this  blood-drawer, 
**  that  the  conspirators  should  keep  quiet  till  dead 
of  night,  when  they  were  to  make  the  guard  drunk, 
poignard  the  sentinels,  and  carry  off  the  royal 
family.  Englishmen,  Italians,  or  Spaniards  would 
have  maintained  a  profound  silence,  and  kept  still, 
in  the  corners  of  the  palace ;  but  for  Frenchmen 
to  remain  in  a  place  and  not  gossip  is  a  thing 
quite  impossible.  Behold  them  then,  in  a  very 
short  time,  all  babbling  aloud,  and  going  and 
coming  without  any  restraint  The  sight  of  so 
many  persons  assembled  together,  without  any  one 
knowing  whence  they  came  or  how  they  got  in, 
gave  some  uneasiness  to  the  sentinels.  They  re- 
marked the  oddness  of  their  accoutrements— many 
wore  riding-coats  or  mantles,  a  great  number  were 
in  leather  breeches,  and  a  great  many  in  boots-— 
and  this  doubled  the  uneasiness  of  the  sentmels. 
They  also  perceived  some  prdes-du-corps,  wearing 
their  uniforms  under  their  mantles;  and  they  re- 
cognised several  others  of  that  corps  in  plain 
clothes.  Then  the  patriotic  sentinels  called  up 
the  whole  guard,  and  began  to  search  the  con- 
spirators. Oh,  Frenchmen !  it  would  have  been 
all  over  with  you,  if,  instead  of  the  centre  grena- 
diers, your  volunteers  of  the  national  guards  had 
been  doing  duty  at  the  Tuileries  that  day !  These 
villains,  without  virtue*  without  civisme,  without 


courage,  would  have  given  ear  to  the  perfidious 
voice  of  their  chiefs,  calling  them  to  a  blind  obe- 
dience, and  to  a  respect  to  fEital  decrees,  and  so 
the  conspirators  would  have  been  permitted  to 
consummate  their  horrible  projects.  But  Heaven, 
sensible  to  our  sufferings,  had  placed  there  our 
brave  salaried  grenadiers.  The  love  of  their  coun- 
try, which  bums  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  ren- 
ders them  deaf  to  dangerous  maxims.  Seeing  their 
country  in  danger,  they  listened  to  her  voice  only, 
and  their  virtuous  courage  saved  in  an  instant  the 
country  on  the  point  of  perishing.  Oh,  blind 
citizens !  return  thanks  to  these  brave  warriors  for 
having  been  quicker-sighted  than  yourselves !  There 
was  an  end  to  liberty,  if  they  had  not  trampled 
under  their  feet  the  decrees  of  your  Assembly."* 
Some  little  circumstances  contributed  to  give,  with 
the  multitude,  additional  weight  and  effect  to  this 
article.  A  few  days  before  the  day  of  poignards, 
Marat  had  announced  to  the  people  that  five  thou- 
sand poignards,  to  butcher  patriots,  were  a-making 
in  Paris ;  an  extra-judicial  search  had  been  made 
by  the  people,  who  had  found  in  a  certain  shop 
thirty-six  poignards.  It  was  true  that  this  number 
was  very  small,  and  that  the  armourer  gave  proof 
that  they  were  made  to  the  order  of  some  persons 
engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade,  who  found  such 
implements  very  useful;  but  to  a  popular  credulitv 
like  the  French,  the  circumstance  was  quite  enough 
to  confirm  their  own  suspicions,  and  Marat's  re- 
putation for  vigilance  and  veracity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  royalists  maintained  that  the  timeute 
in  the  faubourg,  and  the  march  upon  Vincennes, 
had  been  planned  by  the  ultra-revolutionists  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans^  and  that  the  assembling  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  palace  was  wholly  unpre- 
meditated, and  arose  out  of  the  impression  of  the 
moment,  that  violence  was  intended  to  the  royal 
family.t      Other  parties,  again,  who  were  less 

*  L'Ami  dtt  Peuple,  in  Hist.  ParlemenU 

f  Soma  of  the  roy^Uat  writen,  however,  glre  a  different  Sfeoouat 
of  this  gathering  in  the  Tuileriee,  and  take  pride  in  aeierting  that 
there  wm  a  plot  among  the  preux  chevalien.  The  very  hot  Abb6 
Georgel  eaye  that  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  oOoeia  of  the  old 
army,  linoerely  attached  to  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  and  revolted 
by  tne  daily  attacks  made  upon  the  throne,  felt  the  old  ehivelnras 
conmge  revive  within  them.  "  The  sentlfflentB  of  their  souls  wero 
manifested  in  their  physiognomies;  they  undentood  one  another 
without  speaking.  Soon  a  league  was  formed  among  tiiem,  and  the 
vigorous  resolution  was  adopted  to  snatch  tlie  king  from  the  disgnee- 
na  captivity  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  sateUites  of  La&yette :  they 
agreed  on  a  mark  by  whidi  they  should  know  one  another  in  every 
place,  and  on  a  signal  Cor  acting  in  concert.  On  the  day  agreed  upon 
(it  was  the  28th  of  February)  they  repaired,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  six  hundred,  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries ;  their  arms,  hidden 
under  their  dresses,  did  not  reveal  their  generous  confederacy :  they 
were  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  interfcv  gates,  and  drive  ont 
the  national  guards;  they  were  to  form  an  impenetmble  rampart 
round  the  king,  while  the  Swiss  guards  and  battalions  of  well-inten- 
tioned citisens  in  arms,  in  intelligence  with  them,  were  to  seice  the 
outer  gates,  and  operate  a  counter-revolution,  which,  they  flattered 
' '  be  seconded  by  all  the  good  people  in  tfa(B  capital. 


themselves.*  would  \je  seconded  by  aU  the  . 

I  have  never  heard  the  names  of  the  ehieb.of  this  plot,  and 


not  been  able  to  learn  whether  they  took  aU  the  precwtions  neoeesary 
■         ^   "•""'•- ^**^e  king  was  advleod 
tluouKbs 
treachery,  I  know  not* 


but  it  appears  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  king  was 
of  it.  and  did  not  disapprove  of  it.    Whether  it  was  ' 


to  its 


prudence  or  want  of  caution,  or  through  s 

but  M.  de  Lafkyette  was  Infeimed  of  the  intended  legitimate  insur- 
rection, which  would  have  annihilated  his  surveiUance  and  his  au- 
thority. Tl»e  conrta.  anteHjhambers,  and  halls  of  the  palace  were 
filled  with  these  monarchists  when  M.  de  Lafliyette  arrived.  He  had 
the  courage  to  traverse  the  crowd  with  a  serene  countenance,  which 
betrayed  no  fear  or  suspicion.  He  went  straight  to  the  king's  cabinet, 
where  the  queen  was  with  his  majesty,  and  he  threw  them  both  into 
oonstemation  by  describing  the  to«vl<*ble  massacres  which  would 
take  place.    He  ezaggenfeed  the  duiger  whidi  aU  the  royal  llunUy 
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anxious  to  fix  the  ^meiite  upon  any  particular  per- 
Bons,  thought  that  the  riot  had  arisen,  like  so  many 
others,  out  of  a  determination  to  control  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  terrify  them  into  the  passing 
of  the  law  against  emigrants,  which  vas  under 
discussion  on  this  very  day ;  and  to  these  parties 
it  appeared  not  very  unlikely  that  a  number  of 
enthusiastic  royalists  should  gather  in  the  Tuileries 
to  offer  up  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  royal 
family.  If  there  was  a  previous  plot,  one  surely 
might  have  expected  some  better  preparation. 
There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  striking  specimen  of 
the  bathos  1  than  Lafayette's  pile  of  arms^  brought 
forth  in  a  hand-basket^  in  which  it  was  visibly  be- 
held by  all  present  that  there  were  some  daggers. 
As  to  the  daggers,  sword-canes,  and  pocket-pistols 
carried  by  the  royalists,  th^  was  nothing  in  them 
to  establish  a  proof  of  any  preconcerted  plan  or 
bloody  design  whatever ;  for,  as  one  of  tibem  said, 
when  examined  by  Mayor  Bailly  and  his  muni- 
cipals, these  were  days  when  nearly  eveiy  gentle- 
man constantly  carried  arms  about  his  person  for 
his  own  protection  from  the  rabble.  It  was  long 
before  this  that  Abbd  Maury  had  taken  to  wearing 
pistols;  and  Mirabeau  himself  had  adopted  the 
practice  long  before  Maury — ^never  going  down  to 
the  Assembly,  or  anywhere  else,  without  putting 
his  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  looking  wdl  to  their 
priming.  We  admit,  however,  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  calculating  the  extent  of  French 
rashness  and  folly  under  such  exciting  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  fanaticism  of  some  of  these 
ultra  aristocrats  and  royalists  was  capable  of  al- 
most any  madness,  and  of  almost  any  sanguinary 
excess,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  making,  at  any 
time,  a  successful  counter-revolution.  The  national 
vices  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  rabble,  as  so 
many  French  books  would  give  us  to  believe ;  they 
pervaded  all  classes,  and  were  counterbalanced  by 
moderation  in  none,  althQjigh  in  every  class  there 
were  honourable  exceptions,  on/y,  for  a  very  long 
time,  too  weak  in  numbers  to  influence  public 
transactions. 

A  few  days  after  these  riots  the  National  As- 
sembly decreed  that  the  repairs  at  Vincennes  should 
be  suspended,  and  that  the  donjon  should  be  sold. 
On  the  22nd  of  March,  Mirabeau  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  to  the  imperious  necessity  of 
attending  to  the  fortifications  on  the  firontiers,  as 

woMld  ran  if  this  auembl,'^  were  not  instuntly  diBpcned.  teUing 
them  Aat  nothing  but  the  duarmin;;  of  the  contpiraton  could  calm 
the  national  j^aards,  and  prevent  the  terrible  effitrcts  of  their  vengeance. 
*  I  answer  for  evervthing,'  said  he, '  if  his  majesty  will  only  show 
himself  J  and  order  these  ^tlemen  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  go  oat 
of  the  palace.'    What  a^^pait  to  be  played  by  a  king  who  knew  tlie 

noble  motlTe  whi<di  had  tomod  so  many  men  m  his  Avour  1 

Bnt,  from  the  dread  of  seeing  the  blood  of  bis  most  fidthfal  servants 
8bed  under  his  eyes,  or  fhrni  that  fatality  wliich  pursued  him  even 
unto  the  sealToId,  he  yielded  to  the  instances  of  M.  de  Lafliyette :  he 
himself  commanded  that  noblesse,  as  brave  as  it  was  devoted,  to  re- 
tire and  deliver  up  its  arms  to  the  national  guards.  This  horrible  and 
ill-merited  aflhmt  had,  happily,  no  disastrous  oonaequencvs :  their 
honour  and  their  love  lor  Uie  king  had  anned  these  generous  French- 
men ;  prudence  and  obedience  rendered  them  docile  to  the  voice  of 
the  m<mareh ;  they  would  not  let  themselves  be  disarmed,  but  as  they 
retired  they  threw  their  arms  to  the  ground  and  broke  them  them- 
selves. They  pitied  the  king,  who,  by  an  excess  of  goodness  or  of 
fsar,  thus  perihitted  himself  to  be  kept  in  diains."— ^&^  Oeorggl, 
Minufimt,  As  the  latter  part  of  the  Abba's  story  is  inooneot,  wo 
may  nasoaably  donbl  ^  whole  of  it 


it  was  evident  to  him  and  to  all  men  that  Fr^ux 
would  be  attacked  by  a  league  of  tyrants  azid 
despots,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  tlie  happixieaB 
she  was  going  to  enjoy,  or  tolerate  the  example 
she  was  setting  to  other  nations.    ^'  I  demand," 
said  be,  **that  the  Assembly  name  a  committee  of 
four,  to  inquire  of  the  minister-at-war  if  it  is  true 
that  our  nortbem  frontier  is  not  garrisoned;  if  it 
is  true  that  there  are  but  7000  troops  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Bhine,  and  2000  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  to  demand  finom 
him  why  your  decrees  are  not  executed,  and  why 
he  leaves  the  frontiers  in  such  a  scandalous  state 
of  nakedness.     I  demand  that  this  committee  be 
named  this  instant,  and  that  they  bring  ua  back, 
before  we  adjourn,  a  positive  answer  from   the 
minister.     I  am  far  from  believing  that  all  the 
alarms  now  circulating  are  well  founded.    I  laugh, 
both  with  indignation  and  with  pity,  at  the  efforla 
of  pigmies  and  at  their  projects :  but  in  every  eaae 
it  is  wdl  to  be  prepared ;  and  what  we  have  de- 
creed ought  to  be  executed."  His  motion,  eeoonded 
by  Regnaud  de  Saint-Jean-d'Angdy,  was  carried, 
the  committee  was  instantly  named,  and  Mirabeau 
himself  was  chosen  one  of  the  four.  But  Mirabeau 
had  rolled  his  last  thunder  in  that  House,  and  his 
last  hour  was  at  hand.     He  had  utterly  ruined  his 
robust  constitution  by  his  excessesi  and  a  mortal 
disease  had  him  in  its  grip.    He  made  one  moie 
apparition  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins,  to  do  away, 
l^  force  of  declamation,  some  evil  reports  whidi 
had  been  raised  gainst  him  for  his  behaviour  on 
the  emigrant-law  question,  and  to  declare  that  he 
would  remain  among  the  Jacobins  even  to  the 
time  of  ostracism ; — and  then  he  returned  home  to 
suffer  agonies  and  die.     He  was  at  the  Jacobins 
on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  March,  and  on  the 
29th  he  took  to  his  bed,  suffering  excruciating 
agony.    Some  of  bis  greatest  admirers  among  the 
people  instMtfly  set  up  the  cry  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  court;  and  the  respectables  of  the 
national  guards  had  hard  work  to  prevent  another 
6meute.    Those  ^ho  better  knew  the  man  and  his 
debauched  habits  could   easily  account   ior   his 
malady  in  a  simpler  manner ;  and  it  was  no  secret 
to  them  that  his  health  had  long  been  declining. 
Three  months  before  this,  he  said  to  Dumont,  '*  If 
I  believed  in  slow  poisons,  I  should  not  doubt  bat 
that  I  have  been  poisoned :  I  feel  myself  wastii^ 
away ;  I  feel  as  if  {  were  consuming  by  a  slow 
fire  I"     Dumont  observed  to  him  that  the  kind  of 
life  he  led  must  have  killed  any  man,  less  robust 
than  he,  long  ago.   "  At  this  time,"  adds  Dumont, 
"  the  heated  stat0  of  his  blood  manifested  itself  in 
frequent  ophthalmic  €^acks.   I  have  seen  him  when 
he  was  president  of  the  Assembly  ap{4y  leeches  m 
the  interval  between  the  m(wning  session  and  the 
afternoon  session,  and  go  down  to  the  AssemUj 
with  his  neck  enveloped  in  linen  bandages  to  stop 
the  bleeding."    His  political  labours  were  as  im- 
moderate as  his  pleasures:  day  after  day,  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at 
night,  he  vas  engaged  in  peqoetual  conversation. 
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vehement  d^tes,  "milk  agitatioD  of  the  mind  and 
of  all  the  pa»8ion8,  disputing,  haranguing,  dic- 
tating, or  driving  some  half-dozen  men  of  letters 
or  others  to  maJce  ^dresses,  reports,  and  orations 
for  him  f  and  the  later  hours  of  the  night,  that 
were  not  passed  in  the  burning  atmosphere  of  the 
Jacobin-hall,  or  at  some  other  exciting  meeting, 
were  spent  with  the  actresses  of  the  opera,  who 
disputed  among  themselves  the  glory  of  captivating 
this  Hercul.es,  and  the  pleasure  of  spending  the 
money  he  was  receiving  from  the  court  to  stop  the 
immoralities  of  the  revolution  and  save  the  mo- 
narchy. *'  In  short,"  adds  Duxflont,  ''  he  had 
given  himself  up  to  all  the  pleasures,  like  a  young 
man  that  suddenly  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a 
large  fortune,  and  that  no  longer  knows  any  check." 
The  vice  of  hard  drinking,  we  have  said,  he  had 
left  to  his  younger  brother,  the  Vicomte,  who  there- 
by acquired  the  nickname  of  Tonneau-Mirabeau, 
or  Butt  or  Barrel-Mirabeau ;  but  in  the  other 
pl^ures  of  the  table  he  knew  no  moderation.  The 
proximate  cause  of  his  death  was  an  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  caused  by  excesses.  It  has  been 
supposed  that,  with  better  medical  treatment,  he 
might  have  rallied  this  time;  but  the  fact  is  doubt- 
ful, and  there  is  something  touching  and  generous 
in  his  choice  of  a  physician,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  clung  to  his  advice.  This  physician 
was  none  other  than  the  celebrated  Cabanis,  then 
very  young  in  practice,  but  amiable,  attaching,  and 
fuU  of  attachment  for  his  patient.  There  were 
several  ties  of  sympathy  between  the  two.  Cabanis 
had  had  a  father  as  capricious  and  despotic  as  that 
old  pedant  the  Friend  of  Men,  and  he  had  been  as 
impati.ent  of  that  tyranny  as  Mirabeau  had  been ; 
and,  abandoned  by  father  and  family  before  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  Cabanis  had  completed  his 
own  education  at  Paris  in  a  very  strange  manner, 
and  had  fought  his  way  upwards  in  the  world  by 
mere  force  of  his  own  abilities  and  persevering 
spirit.  There  was,  too,  another  little  circumstance 
that  made  him  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  Mirabeau, 
and  in  those  of  most  other  men  that  followed  and 
worshipped  the  new  philosophy :  Cabanis,  in  earlier 
times,  while  residing  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
in  the  suburban  village  o{  Auteuil,  the  chosen  re- 
sidence of  Benjamin  Franklin,  became  very  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  very  rich  widow  of 
Helvetius,  that  driest  of  the  philosophes  and  most 
monotonous  of  the  poets  of  France,  who  had  been  a 
fermier-gen^ral  as  well  as  philqsophe  and  poet. 
In  the  house  of  this  lady,  an  accomplished  and 
once  a  beautiful  woman— she  was  daughter  of  the 
Comte  de  Ligneville,  and  niece  of  Madame  de  Graf- 
figny,  who  had  brought  her  up — ^he  had  been  inti- 
mate with  Turgot,  d'Holbach,  Condillac,  Diderot, 
and  d'Alembert,  and  had  occasionally  seen  the 
patriarch  Voltaire;  aud  in  the  same  house  and 
village  he  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  Franklin  and 
Jefferson,  and  others  of  the  new  American  school. 
Mirabeau  sent  for  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
attack,  and  confided  his  case  to  his  care,  out  of 
friendship  to  the  man,  and  in  the  liope  that  bis  cure 


would  contribute  to  that  medical  reputation  which 
he  wanted.  Although  he  soon  felt  that  the  malady 
was  more  serious  than  he  had  at  first  suspected, 
he  would  not  consent  to  call  in  another  physician, 
saying  to  Cabanis,  who  himself  proposed  consult- 
ing M.  Petit,  "  My  friend,  it  is  on  your  account 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Petit :  if  I  recover,  you 
will  have  had  all  the  merit,  and  he  will  have  all 
the  glory."  On  the  second  or  third  day,  however. 
Petit,  the  roost  famed  physician  of  the  day,  was 
called  in,  but  only  to  find  that  the  case  was  hope- 
less, and  that,  if  Cabanis  had  done  nothing  that 
was  wrong,  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  right. 
The  news  of  the  malady  and  danger  of  the  count 
made  a  great  sensation,  and  revived  for  a  moment 
his  somewhat  faded  popularity.  His  house  was 
surrounded  from  morning  till  night  by  an  inunense 
multitude,  who  anxiously  await^  bulletins  of  his 
health  that  were  issued  from  hour  to  hour.  Some 
philosophical  absurdities  had  been  recently  written 
upon  the  vjcry  old  notion  that  an  infusion  of  new 
and  healthful  blood  might  re-invigorate  the  body 
that  was  decaying,  and  restore  it  to  health  and 
longevity;  and  a  young  man,  filled  with  dl  the 
en^usiasm  of  the  day,  is  said  to  have  offered  hi^ 
life's  blood  to  be  put  into  the  veins  of  the  great 
orator.  Mirabeau,  hearing  some  sounds  outside 
the  house,  asked  what  they  meant;  and,  upon 
being  told  that  they  proceeded  from  tlie  people, 
who  were  incessantly  coming  to  inquire  after  him, 
he  said,  in  words  meant  to  be  repeated,  ''  It  was 
sweet  for  me  to  live  for  the  people,  and  it  will  be 
glorious  to  die  in  the  midst  of  them."  Even  the 
Jacobin  club  thought  proper  to  send  a  deputation 
to  wait  upon  the  illustrious  sufferer.  It  was  headed 
by  Bamave,  but  several  of  the  most  oonspicuoua 
of  the  Jacobins  refused  to  attend.  On  learning 
this  last  circumstance,  Mirabeau  said,  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  "  I  knew  very  well  that  they  were 
scoundrels  and  cowards,  but  I  did  not  think  they 
were  such  fools!"  He  deplorefl  the  sad  state  in 
which  he  ijaust  leave  the  country,  a  prey  to  all 
kinds  of  factions  and  intrigues.  *'  I  carry  with 
me,"  said  he,  ^*the  mourning  of  the  monarchy; 
the  factions  will  divide  among  them  its  rags !"  The 
same  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority  in  energy, 
the  same  exalted  notion  of  his  own  ability,  which 
had  animated  him  when  in  health,  were  proclaimed, 
in  various  ways,  in  agony  and  in  death.  In  one 
of  his  crudest  spasms  he  cried  out  to  Teutch,  a 
fitting  valet  for  such  a  master,  ^*  Raise  my  head : 
you  will  never  have  another  such  head  to  raise !" 
AAer  one  of  those  terrible  attacks  of  pain  which 
had  made  him  roar,  he  called  for  some  papers, 
and,  choosing  one  of  them  which  contained  a  dis- 
course meant  to  be  pronounced  in  the  Assembly 
on  the  important  subject  of  wills  and  testamentary 
bequests,  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Talleyrand, 
saying,  "  Here  are  the  last  thoughts  the  world  will 
receive  from  me.  I  make  you  the  depositary  of 
this  paper :  you  will  read  it  when  I  shall  be  no 
more :  it  is  my  legacy  to  the  Assembly  !"♦  "  This 

*  Acoording  to  the  newipapon  of  Ui«  day*  he  gave  to  dllTerent 
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diacoune,"  says  Domont,  ''was,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  the  work  of  M.  Reybaz ;  and  it  it  re- 
markable that  Mirabeau,  even  on  his  death-bed, 
should  have  preserved  this  greediness  for  borrowed 
glory,  when  he  had  acquired  so  much  personal 
glory,  and  when  his  reputation  no  longer  needed 
the  spoils  of  other  men."  Talleyrand,  who  was 
'  very  constantly  with  him  during  these  last  four 
days  of  his  life,  said  of  him  afterwards,  in  one  of 
the  happiest  of  his  many  happy  savings,  ^*  He 
dramatised  his  death ;" — and,  ^om  all  tlmt  is  told 
of  him,  he  must  have  died  acting — ^like  an  actor 
on  a  stage,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  upon  him,  and  that  everything  he  did  or  said 
would  be  repeated.  On  the  last  day  of  all,  he 
ordered  the  windows  of  his  bed-chamber  to  be 
thrown  wide  open  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  risen, 
and  said — or  is  said  to  have  said,  by  Cabanis  .him- 
self—" My  friend,  I  shall  die  to-day.  When  a 
man  has  arrived  at  this  point,  there  is  but  one 
thing  for  him  to  do, — ^to  cover  himself  with  per- 
fumes, crown  his  head  with  flowers,  and  surround 
himself  with  soft  music,  and  so  enter  pleasantly 
into  that  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  awaking  !*' 
Whether  he  said  the  words  or  not,  the  doctrine 
was  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  day;  and  within 
two  short  years  the  National  Convention  wrote 
over  all  the  cemeteries  of  France,  "  Death  is  an 
ETERNAL  SLEEP."  His  specch  failed  him^  and  his 
agonies  became  still  more  excruciating.  He  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  "  Do  you  believe  that  the  act 
of  dying  is  so  painful  as  this  ?"  He  wanted  some 
expediting  drug  to  shorten  his  torments ;  and  he 
complained,  with  his  pencil,  of  the  barbarity  of 
Cabanis  in  not  putting  an  end  to  his  horrible  tor* 
tures— in  living  his  friend  to  expire  upon  the 
wheel.  As  the  physician  was  still  silent,  the  dying 
man  clutched  back  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote 
upon  it  the  word  dormir — ^to  sleep.  TTic  firing  of 
some  artillery  was  heard  booming  from  no  great 
distance.  Recovering  his  voice,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Are  we  already  at  the  funeral  of  Achilles?"  He 
described  to  Cabanis  his  incredible  sufferings. 
"  They  are  insupportable,"  said  he ;  **  I  have  still 
within  me  a  hundred  years  of  strength,  and  I  have 
not  a  moment's  courage!"  He  then  spoke  for 
about  ten  minutes,  in  a  more  composed  tone,  to  his 
weeping  friends.  "  This  was,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  the  song  of  the  swan ;— a  convulsion  interrupted 
his  discourse ;  it  was  followed  by  a  cry  of  anguish, 
and  he  expired."  It  was  about  half-past  eight  of 
the  morning  of  Monday,  the  2nd  of  April,  when 
Doctor  Petit,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  pro- 
nounced professionally, "  //  ne  soaffre  plus,**  Mi- 
rabeau was  only  forty- two  or  forty-three  years  old.* 
As  soon  as  the  event  was  known  there  was  a  loud 

deputies  three  other  written  duconraef ;  one  npon  nationftl  hcademies, 
one  upon  divorce^  and  one  upon  the  marriage  qf  priem ;  for  so  tkr 
were  the  reformert  from  respecting  the  spiritualities  and  canonical 
laws  of  the  cathul'tc  clergy,  that  they  were  already  entertaining  some 
idea  of  doing  away  with  their  celibacy. 

*  Different  newspapers  of  the  day  in  Hist.  Parlement.->Madame 
de  Stael,  Considerations. — ^Dumunt,  Souvenirs.— Journal  of  the  Ma- 
lady and  Death  of  Mirabeau,  by  Cabanis. 

We  have  not  cited  here  or  any wh«re  else  the  '  Fils  Adoptif,'  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  the  work  to  be  genuine. 


weeping  and  wailing  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  with 
exclamations  that  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the 
best,  had  perished.     The  shops  were  shut  up,  the 
theatres  were  closed,  and  even  private  dancing 
parties  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  people,  a»l 
severely  interdicted.     Street  orators,  mounted  oo 
posts  or  curbstones,  preached  his  funeral  oratioo  at 
every  comer;  and  men  who  drove  in  coaches  or 
cabriolets  were  obliged  to  drive  slowly  and  re- 
verentially.    Even  the  day  before  he    died,  the 
Jacobins  passed  four  decrees : — 1.  That  they  would 
attend  his  funeral;     2.  That  they  would   wear 
mourning  for  eight  days ;    3.  That  in  all  years  to 
come  they  would  wear  mourning  on  the  anniTersaiy 
of  his  death ;  4.  That  they  would  cause  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  marble  a  bust  of  the  celebrated  znsn, 
under  which  should  be  engraved  the  memorabk 
words  he  had  pronounced  at  Versailles  on  the  day 
of  the  S<$ance  Royale.     When  the  Assembly  met 
on  Monday  the  2nd,  the  president  rose  to  say  he 
had  a  very  painful  duty  to  perform.     Prom  evciy 
part  of  the  hall  were  heard  the  words,  many  times 
repeated,  "Ah,  he  is  dead!"    "Yes,"  said  the 
president, "  he  died  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning  !** 
fiarrc^re  ascended  the  tribune.     "  Yes,"  said  he, 
'*  Mirabeau  is  dead.     The  great  services  which  he 
has  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  humanity  aie 
known.     The  public  grief  is  bursting  forth  on  all 
sides;  and  shall  not  the  National  Assemhiy  ex- 
press its  own  in  a  solemn  manner  ?  I  demand  that 
the  Assembly  put  upon  their  journals  on  this  day 
of  woe  the  testimony  of  their  r^;rets  for  the  loss  of 
that  great  man,  and  that  there  be  made,  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  an  invitation  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  to  attend  his  funeral.''  Barr^re 
shed  tears,  and  many  of  the  deputies  went.     There 
was  then  a  cry  of  "  We  will  all  go  to  the  funeral ! 
All !  All  V* — and  a  resolution  was  passed  to  that 
effect.     A  priest  deputy,  sitting  on  the  cdt^  droit, 
demanded  that  Mirabeau's  discourse  upon  wiUs 
should  be  printed;   and  then  M.  Baumetz  pro- 
claimed how  the  last  thoughts  of  the  dying  patriot 
had  been  for  his  country.     **  Yesterday,"   said 
Baumetz,   "  in  the  midst  of  his   sufferings,   he 
sent  for  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  and,  in  delivering  to 
him  this  work,  requested,  as  a  last  proof  of  his 
friendship,  that  he  would  read  it  to  the  Assembly. 
I  doubt  not  that  the  Bishop  of  Autun  will  hasten 
to  perform  that  sacred  duty ;  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  anybody  here  will  refuse  to  permit  him  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  testamentary  executor  of  the 
great  man  whose  loss  we  all  weep."     The  Assem- 
bly agreed  that  Talleyrand  should  read  the  paper, 
and  that  it  should  then  be  printed.     On  the  next 
day  there  were  speeches  and  deliberations  as  to  the 
proper  place  where  they  should  bury  the  great 
man.     One  of  the  Paris  Sections  sent  a  deputation 
to  represent  that  the  proper  place  of  his  interment 
was  the  Champ  de  Mars,  or  scene  of  the  Federa- 
tion festival.    The  orator  of  the  deputation,  who 
spoke  in  the  name  not  merely  of  his  own,  but  also 
in  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Sections,  said : — *^  It  is 
time  to  prove  that  the  honours  hitherto  rendered 
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only  to  kings  appertain  also  to  men  who  make  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  their  country;"  and  he 
was  enthusiastically  applauded.  The  president 
told  the  deputation  that  tne  deputies  of  the  Assem- 
bly were  fully  sensible  of  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained in  Mirabeau,  whose  civisme  was  equal  to 
his  talents ;  that  it  was  not  to  those  who  had  been 
his  fellowlabourers  in  establishing  liberty  that  it 
was  necessary  to  recall  his  services ;  and  finally, 
that  the  Assembly  was  going  to  deliberate.  The 
deputation  retired.  Tl^  M.  Goupil  de  Prefelne 
rose  to  make  a  curious  oration,  in  which  he  said, 
with  some  ignorance  about  Westminster  Abbey 
and  English  usages,  — *'  The  English  deposited 
the  body  of  their  great  Newton  in  the  tomb  of  their 
kings ;  four  members  of  the  Upper  House,  as  m 
that  country  they  have  an  upper  house,  attended 
his  funeral.  Here  are  great  examples  which  we 
ought  to  imitate!"  Then  the  president  informed 
the  House  that  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Paris  were  coming  to  present  a  petition 
which  might  influence  their  deliberations.  The 
Assembly  forthwith  resolved  that  their  delibera^ 
tions  should  be  suspended,  and  that  this  new  de- 
putation should  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  orator 
of  the  deputation,  Pastoret,  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  Historio- 
grapher of  France,  President  of  the  Department 
of  Paris,  Procureur-General,  Syndic  of  that  de- 
partment. Deputy  of  the  Assembly,  &c.,  read  a 
very  long  paper,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  the 
National  Assembly  ought  to  convert  the  church  of 
St.  Gen<§vitive  into  a  Pantheon  for  all  the  iUustrious 
dead  who,  in  their  lives,  had  served  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Pastoret  said  that  the  National  Assembly 
itself  would  be  the  only  proper  judge  as  to  those 
who  ought  to  be  interred  in  this  Pantheon,  but  that 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  Honor<5 
Biquetti  Mirabeau  was  entitled  to  that  honour. 
He  thought  that  that  national  mausoleum  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  the  great  men  who  had  died 
since  the  aera  of  Liberty ;  but  that  some  exceptions 
might  be  made  in  favour  of  a  iew  great  men  who 
had  died  before  the  revolution,  as  Descartes,  Vol- 
taire, and  Rousseau.  He  recommended  that  the 
said  church  of  St.  Gen^vi^ve  should  immediately 
be  put  in  a  state  suitable  to  its  new  destination, 
and  that  there  should  be  inscribed  over  the  portal, 
Aux  GRANns  HoMMES,  LA  Patrie  Reconnais- 
8ANTR.  [It  was  a  bon-mot  of  the  day,  that  the 
priests,  at  his  death,  had  refused  to  bury  Voltaire ; 
and  that  now  Voltaire  .had  buried  the  priests. 
There  was  truth  in  it :  Voltaire  and  Diderot  and 
their  disciples,  with  De  Sades  and  his  disciples,  were 
not  merely  burying  the  priests,  but  were  sinking 
into  an  abyss— -deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded 
— all  faith,  all  reverence,  all  respect,  all  the  old 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  with  them  all  the 
higher  aspirations,  imaginative. qualities,  and  ten- 
der feelings  that  distinguish  men  from  beasts.] 
The  discourse  was  excessively  applauded.  The 
president  told  the  deputation  that  the  Assembly  had 
listened  with  much  sensibility,  and  would  deli- 


berate upon  their  propositions.  When  the  deli- 
berations commenced,  Fermont,  one  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, ventured  to  doubt  whether  the  Assembly,  as  a 
legislative  body,  could  properly  decide  as  to  who 
wei«  entitled  to  these  interments  in  the  Pantheon ; 
and  recommended  that  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  that  solver  of  all  enigmas,  the  constitu- 
Hon  committee.  He  was  followed  by  Robespierre, 
who  thought  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as 
to  the  right  of  the  illustrious  Mirabeau  to  he  in 
that  place.  *'  I  support  that  proposition,"  said  he, 
"  with  all  my  power,  or  rather,  uoitk  all  my  sensi'- 
biliiy;  but,  as  to  the  rest,  I  think  it  linked  to  the 
interests  of  liberty  and  the  country,  and  demand 
its  being  submitted  to  the  constitution  committee." 
Then  Bamave  rose  to  say  that  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  national  gratitude  to  other  great  men 
who  ^ad  died  long  ago,  or  who  might  die  here- 
after, had  better  be  reserved  for  another  debate, 
and  be  submitted  immediately  to  the  constitution 
committee,  with  a  request  that  they  would  report 
upon  it  without  loss  of  time;  and  that,  for  the 
present,  a  decree  should  be  rendered  in  these 
terms : — *^  The  National  Assembly  declares  that 
Honor^  Riquetti  Hirabeau  has  merited  the  ho- 
nours which  will  be  awarded  by  the  nation  to  the 
great  men  who  have  served  it  well."  This  decree  was 
passed  without  any  opposition,  except  from  d'Es- 
prt^m^nil,  the  parlementer,  who  had  been  so  kicked 
and  bruised  on  the  day  of  poignards,  and  from 
two  other  deputies  of  the  Royalist  party.  When 
the  Assembly  met  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the 
president  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mirabeau's  executors,  stating  that  the  funeral 
procession  would  be  ready  to  start  at  four  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  and  that  the  orders  of  the  National 
Assembly  were  expected.  The  deputies  again  de- 
clared that  they  would  all  go.  Then  Chapelier, 
that  active  committee-man,  informed  the  House 
that  the  constitution  committee  had  considered  the 
whole  subject  over-night,  and  that  he  had  the  re- 
port ready  in  his  hand.  He  said  there  was  one 
litde  difficulty :  Mirabeau,  in  his  will,  had  desired 
to  be  buried  in  the  garden  of  his  country-house  at 
Argenteuil ;  but,  when  he  made  that  request,  he 
did  not  foresee  the  honours  which  his  country 
would  award  him;  and  the  committee  thought 
that  the  remains  of  a  great  man  properly  belonged 
to  the  country,  and  proposed  that  the  Assembly 
should  decree:  1.  That  the  new  edifice  of  St. 
Gen^vi^ve  should  be  destined  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  great  men,  dating  from  the  epoch  of  French 
liberty.  2.  That  ^e  legislative  body  aUme  should 
decide  what  men  were  entitled  to  these  honours. 
3.  That  Honori^  Riquetti  Mirabeau  was  judged 
worthy  of  these  honours.  4.  That  for  the  future 
the  l^islature  should  not  award  these  hooours  to  one 
of  its  own  members  just  dead,  but  leave  the  matter 
to  be  settled  by  the  next  Assembly  or  legislature. 
5.  That,  with  respect  to  the  exceptions  in  favour  of 
some  great  men  that  had  died  before,  the  revolu- 
tion, they  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
legislative  body  alone.    6.  That  the  Directory  of 
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the  Depiartment  of  Porii  should  be  charged  wieh 
the  duty  of  speedily  eonvertiiig  the  edifice  of 
St.  Gen^vi^ve  into  a  Pantheon ;  and  that  there 
should  be  engraved  oyer  the  porta),  Aux  Grands 
Hammes,  Src.  7.  That,  until  the  new  church  of 
St.  Genevieve  should  be  got  ready,  the  body  of 
Mirabeau  should  be  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
ashes  of  Descartes,  in  the  vault  of  the  old  church 
of  St.  G^nevf^ve.  Having  passed  a  decree  to  this 
effect,  the  deputies  quitted  their  Hall  to  prepare 
themselves  ibr  the  funeral.  This  was  a  spectacle 
as  grafld  as  aiiy  that  Paris  had  seen,  and  its  so- 
lemnity 6t  lugubtiousness  had  the  attraction  off 
novelty.*  "  We  have  nothing  more  to  learn," 
vfrrote  a  Parisiaff  lady,  "  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man republics,  with  respect  to  the  honours  to  be 
awarded  to  great  men.  It  is  only  a  great  pity 
that  some  virtues  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
things  fot  which  this  illustrious  man  is  regretted ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  talent  should  be  found 
obscured  by  all  that  is  most  disgusHng  in  human 
nature  "j"  "  This  ftmeral,"  says  a  thoughtful  old 
American,  **  attended  by  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons, in  Solemn  silence,  is  an  imposing  spectacle. 
It  is  a  vast  tribute  paid  to  superior  talents,  but  no 
great  incitement  to  virtuous  deeds.  Vices,  both 
degrading  and  detestable,  marked  this  extraordi- 
nary being.'*!  Besides  the  Assembly,  the  Jacobin 
Club  and  other  chibs,  all  the  king's  ministers  at- 
tended, with  all  the  municipals,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  notabilities.  The  streets  were  lined  with  double 
hedges  of  national  guards  extending  a  good  two 
miles  in  length.  It  was  five  in  the  evening  ere 
the  procession  began  to  move  from  that  house  in 
the  Chauss^e  d'Antin  which  Mirabeau  had  deco- 
rated like  the  boUdoir  of  a  petite  maitresse.  The 
march  was  opened  by  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  Paris  national  guards ;  then  came  sappers 
and  miners  and  cannoneers,  flanked  by  invalids  of 
the  most  crippled  kind — composks  de  soldats  ies 
plus  estropies  ; — ^then  the  ^tat  major,  or  staff  of 
that  civic  militia,  having  at  their  head  M.  Lafay- 
ette, whom  the  deceased  had  so  often  sworn  to 
ruin ;  then  the  Cent  Suisses  and  prev6tal  guards : 
bands  of  military  music  were  spread  along  the  line, 
playing  solemnly ;  and  the  people  observed  a  so- 
lemn silence.  A  group  of  constitutionalized  clergy 
immediately  preceded  the  body.  The  colBin  was 
to  be  carried  in  a  car ;  but  the  battaHon  of  na- 
tional guards,  who  had  so  recently  elected  Mira- 
beau to  be  their  commatrdant,  insisted  upon  carry- 
ing "  that  glorious  weight,"  and  they  carried  it 
alternately,  in  companies  of  sixteeto.  The  coffin 
was  covered  with  the  flag  of  the  battalion,  and  a 
civic  crown  lay  upon  it,  instead  of  coats  of  arms, 
*•  those  attributes  of  feudality."  Immediately 
after  the  coffin  marched  the  National  Assembly, 

•  When  flie  witty  old  Prince  de  Llgne  wm  tfylng  at  Vicntia.  in  the 
year  ISU,  dnring  the  gtff>at  Congteu,  he  laid  to  a  forelni  diplomat- 
dt.  '*  Yon  have  had  all  kiud$  of  amusements,  balls,  and  spectacles, 
and  now  I  am  goinj?  to  treat  yoa  with  the  grand  fun«ral  of  a 
field  manhal  of  the  empire,  which  wiU  be  a  variety,  and  a  pleasing 
novelty.** 
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escorted  by  a  battiOion  of  veterans^  and  by  m  \m- 
talion  of  little  boys  from  the  military  school;  the 
electors  of  Paris,  the  deputies  of  the   fbfty-«gfcl 
Sections,  the  municipality,  the  juc^es,  tbe  niHDid- 
palities  of  divers  neighbouring  towns,  the  Jaedbn 
Club,  the  king's  ministers  (oddly  placed !),  die 
Fraternal  Society,  and  all  the  patriotic  chifas  of 
Paris  followed  after  the  National  Assembly  ;  smI 
the  procession  was  closed  by  detachments  of  tk 
national  guards,  horse  and  foot     One  of  the  maib 
cried  out, "  Ah,  if  Mirabeau  could  only   see  dl 
that  is  being  done  for  him,  how  grateful  he  wosid 
be!"  Another  roared,  "  Down  with  Louis  XVI. T 
and  another  was  heard  to  say,  **  Well !  Liouia  XVI. 
may  die  When  he  pleases,  but  he  will  never  hsve  s 
funeral  hke  this !"     In  all,  one  httndred  thodnml 
persons  followed  the  body  of  Mirabeaa  to  the  old 
church.     As  that  ancient  temple  of  a  faith  alresdr 
despised,  and  about  to  be  proscribed  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  was  fallen  to  decay,  they  halted  hard  hj, 
at  the  church  of  St.  Eustaehe,  to  peiform  the  hst 
services  there.    The  interior  of  this  church  was  aD 
hung  with  black  calico,  and  there  was  a  cataftlc 
upon  which  to  rest  the  coffin  raised  in  the  midst  sf 
the  choir.     Cerutti,  litterateur,  ei-Jesuit,  not  \aof 
9go  the  outrageous  panegyrist  of  Necker,  and  dov 
ready  to  panegyrize  any  patt^  that  could  promote 
his  interest,  waited  tmtil  some  priest-prayerB  were 
hastily  muttered,  and  th^n  delivered  the  funersl 
oration ;  in  which,  lauding  at  once  the  living  and 
the  dead,  he  spoke  of  the  glorious  revolution,  and 
of  all  that  had  been  done  for  it  by  the  Assembly, 
and  especially  by  Mirabeau,  whose  civic  vxrtaei 
would  never  be  surpassed.    After  this  long  ora- 
tion there  was  a  firing  of  musketry,  and  then  the 
body  was  taken  up  again  and  carried  by  the  national 
guards  to  the  dark  vault  under  the  old  church  of 
St.  Gen^vi^ve.     The  clocks  were  strikii^   mid- 
night when  all  that  remained  of  Mirabeau  was  left 
in  the  vault  by  the  side  of  the  less  that  remained  of 
Descartes.      National  guards.  National  Assembly, 
Jacobin  Club,  king's  ministers,  and  all  that  mul- 
titudinous assemblage,  then  wended  irregularly  to 
their  several  homes.     The  Bishop  of  Autun's  as- 
sistant conaecrator,  Qobel,  late  bishop  in  partibus, 
but  now,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  *^  by  the  effect 
of  the  constitution,  the  grace  of  the  electors,  and 
the  sentence  of  a  tribunal,"  constitutional  Biahop 
of  Paris,  publiiihed  a  Mandement,  or  episcopal 
letter,  on  the  death  of  Mirabeau.    The  pages  of 
the  revolution  scarcely  offer  a  document  atranger 
than  this.     It  began  : — ^'  To  aU  the  citizens  of  our 
diocese,  health  and  benediction^  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  the  nation,  and  the  king.    While  we  were  oc- 
cupying Ourselves,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  widi 
the  pastoral  instructions  we  thought  of  addresstng 
to  you,  a  horrible  event  came  tb  trouble  our  medi- 
tations, and  entirely  change  the  ordet  of  our  work. 
To  the  songs  of  triumph  Ast  )oy  that  we  were  pre- 
paring to  make  you  hear,  have  succeeded;  sH  of  a 
sudden,  the  plaintive  aecents  of  |;rief ;  and  the  nal- 
tional  canticle,  Ca  Ira^  Ca  JfH^  Wlddr  it  woaM 
have  been  so  i^eet  itfmtb  Hafeftmg^ithyM,  ii 
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replaced  by  the  funeral-cry,  He  is  no  more^  he  is 
no  morel  Alas !  Death  haa  atruck,  without  pity, 
that  ardent  chief  of  the  most  beautiful  of  revolu- 
tiona,  and  the  powerful  and  strong  man,  the  firm- 
est support  of  the  constitution,  falls  and  crumbles 
like  a  dried  reed !  What  a  loss  for  you  and  for  us, 
dearest  brethren!  For  us,  above  all,  whom  he 
honoured  with  his  particular  protection,  so  proper 
to  support  our  new  ministry !"  With  an  efiiiaion 
of  gratitude  this  Bishop  Gobel,  who,  not  without 
cause,  got  the  name  of  Goose  Gobel,  went  on  to 
say  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  Mirabeau  that  he 
bad  been  enabled  canonically  to  exercise  on  the 
flowery  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  and  the  happiest  people  in  the  universe, 
those  Christian  functions  which>  otherwise,  he 
might  have  been  left  to  exercise,  mournfully  and 
without  glory,  among  the  rocks  and  the  eternal 
snows  of  Switzerland.  "  Yes,  beloved  brethren," 
continued  Gobel  in  this  scarcely  credible  cackle, 
**  it  was  Mirabeau,  that  virtuous  man,  to  whom 
religion  and  honour  were  so  dear,  that  constituted 
us  your  legitimate  bishop ;  it  was  his  pure  hand 
that  placed  us  in  the  episcopal  chair  of  the  capital, 
and  never,  no  never,  shall  our  principles  or  our 
practice  give  the  lie  to  so  holy  an  origin !  Oh ! 
how  hidden  and  incomprehensible  are  the  vays  of 
Providence!"  Well  mightest  thou  say  it,  O 
Gobel,  that  wast  in  thine  own  person  and  fortunes 
80  astounding  an  exemplification  of  the  fact !  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  was  any- 
thing mcomprehensible  or  hidden  in  the  motives 
of  those  who  appointed  such  prelates  as  Goose 
Gobel.  Their  end  was  to  discredit  the  clergy 
entirely,  and  to  destroy  by  contempt  and  ridicule 
the  little  religion  that  remained  in  France.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  the  range  of  their  choice  was  but 
limited  :  all  of  the  clergy  that  had  any  character 
had  refused  the  semunU  civi<iue^  and  hardly  any 
except  the  very  refuse  of  their  body  were  left  in 
the  church.  But  the  blatant  Bishop  of  Paris  did 
not  stop  here.  He  went  on  extolling  the  defunct 
orator  as  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  men,  as  the 
proi)er  purifier  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Christian  church,  paying  no  heed  to  the  noto- 
riety of  stubborn  facts,  which  had  made  men  shud- 
der at  the  name  of  Mirabeau,  even  in  Paris.  "  How 
often,'*  said  this  rampant  blockhead,  ''  did  he 
teach  us  patriot  priests  those  great  trutlis  which 
had  no  object  but  our  common  benefit,  and  which 
seemed  made  for  the  times,  places,  and  circum- 
stances! In  commencing  his  operations  upon 
the  clergy,  he  said  to  us,  what  does  it  signify  to 
you  if  the  property  of  the  church  be  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  nation  ?  The  nation  whom  you  serve, 
and  who  knows  your  merits,  will  nf  ver  dispose  of 
that  property  except  in  your  favour ;  and  what  does 
it  signify  to  you,  added  he  some  time  after,  whether 
the  clergy  be  dedared  the  real  proprietors  or  not, 
provided  the  individuals  possess  the  property? 
You  are  the  individuals,  and  you  will  possess  it 
And  on  a  more  recent  occasion  he  said,  leave  us 
to  decree  the  serment  cimque^  which  is  only  for 
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your  good,  and  -which  will  bind  you  to  nothing. 
We  must  have  civic  priests,  civic  cur<b,  civic 
bishops,  a  religion  entirely  civic ;  and  you,  whoso 
civism  is  known,  will  be  placed,  without  any  effort, 
in  the  sees  abandoned  by  those  who  will  not  take 
the  oath.  Wliat  touching  grace,  what  sweet  per- 
suasion accompanied  those  unctuous  words !  And 
how  brilliant  and  rapid  has  been  the  effect.  Paris, 
Blois,  Autun,  Soissons,  episcopal  cities  that  have 
recognised  us  for  your  pontiffs,  lift  up  your  proud 
heads  and  rejoice  in  possessing  in  your  bosom 
prelates  created  by  Mirabeau,  zealous  followers  of 
his  doctrine,  faithful  imitators  of  his  virtues !" 

Among  the  joumaliBts,  who  had  more  influence 
on  public  opinion  than  bishops  sermenles  or  iTuer- 
tnentes^  who  were  in  fact  omnipotent  in  France,  the 
obsequies  of  the  great  orator  were  celebrated  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Not  one  of  them  spoke 
with  any  great  warmth  of  affection  or  admiration  ; 
a  proof  that  he  had  no  party,  no  aid  to  hope  for, 
if  he  had  lived,  from  those  arbitrary  disposers  of 
events.  The  kindest  mention  made  of  him  was 
made  by  one  or  two  royalist  journals,  that  still 
struggled  on  in  a  fitful,  uncertain  state  of  existence ; 
and  Uiese  declared  that,  when  his  death  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Assembly,  there  were  tears  among 
the  royalists,  and  joy  and  exultation  among  the 
Jacobins  and  the  whole  c6td  gauche.  Brissot,  that 
dogmatical,  conceited  republican,  who  thought  him- 
self the  only  great  man  in  France,  had  scarcely  a 
word  to  bestow  on  the  deceased.  He  sneered  at 
the  public  mourning,  and  at  the  notion  of  styling 
Mirabeau,  as  the  Assembly,  had  done,  '^  that  virtu- 
ous citizen."  Some  of  them  thought  that  there 
was  a  curious  contrast  between  the  hatred  which 
the  people  bore  him  in  his  latter  days,  and  the 
sudden  grief  they  testified  at  his  death ;  that  in 
spite  of  all  his  ability  he  had  never  been  able  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  true  patriots ;  and  that, 
no  doubt,  it  was  well  both  for  him  and  the  people 
that  he  had  died  just  when  he  did.*  Freron,  in  his 
*  Orator  of  the  People,'  said,  that  the  latter  part  of 
Miral)eau's  political  career  had  completely  effeu;ed 
the  (^clat  of  his  beginning.  "  Why  did  he  not 
unite  with  the  talents  of  Cicero  the  incorruptible 
probity  of  the  Roman  consul  ?  "  asked  this  littera- 
teur, who  would  have  picked  a  pocket :  "  Why  did 
the  vile  love  of  gold  dry  up  in  him  the  pure  spring 
of  patriotism!  Then  his  tomb  might  have  been 
watered  by  the  tears  of  ages !  They  boast  of  his 
eloquence,  and  forget  the  perfidious  use  he  made 
of  it,  in  favour  of  the  king's  veto,  of  the  martial 
law,  &c.  They  boast  of  his  eloquence !  but  Milton's 
Devil  is  also  very  eloquent."  Camille  Desmoulins 
was  not  more  charitable.  ^'Although,"  said  he, 
''  Mirabeau  had  the  vanity  to  call  himself  an 

*  Some,  at  Imt,  of  tho  coiutitational  monarchiaU  or  modento 
liberals  seem  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  he  was  lacky  in 
the  moment  of  his  decease.  One  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy's  conre- 
spondenis,  Madame  O-^,  says  in  a  letter  written  throe  days  after  the 
funeral  :—'*  Miralwau's  career  could  not  have  come  to  an  end  at  a 
moment  more  proi>itlous  for  his  own  fame;  six  months  earlier  hii 
death  wonid  have  been  considered  as  a  happy  event  for  the  public 
good ;  and  only  two  months  aco  it  would  have  been  looked  upon 
with  general  indlffennoe.**— /{/b  qf  Sir  8.  JtomUy,  edited  ty  Aif 
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Achilles,  I  believe  that  everything  good  that  has 
been  done  in  the  Assembly  would  have  been  done 
without  him ;  that  nearly  everything  that  is  bad 
would  not  have  been  done  if  he  had  never  been 
there ;  and  that  the  country  had  more  to  fear  than 
to  hope  from  him.''  "  And  I  too,"  said  Marat, 
"wiU  pronounce  the  Oraison  Fun^bre  of  this 
Riquetti ! "  And  never  was  his  vitriolic  style  more 
biting.  "  People ! "  he  began,  *'  render  thanks  to 
the  gods !  Your  greatest  enemy  is  dead.  Riquetti 
is  no  more !  He  has  died  the  victim  of  his  nu- 
merous treasons,  victim  to  his  too  tardy  remorse, 
victim  of  the  barbarous  foresight  of  his  atrocious 
accomplices,  who  were  terrified  at  seeing  him  go 
about  with  all  their  frightful  secrets  in  his  breast." 
He  thought  it  madness  to  doubt  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  court ;  and  still  greater  madness 
to  wejep  for  such  a  scoundrel.  "  The  life  of  Ri- 
quetti," said  he,  "  was  stained  with  a  thousand 
crimes :  let  a  black  veil  cover  it.  But  take  heed, 
O  people !  not  to  prostitute  your  incense ;  keep  your 
tears  for  your  honest  defenders ;  bear  in  mind  that 
he  was  one  of  the  bom  valets  of  despotism ;  that 
he  quarrelled  with  the  court  only  to  captivate  your 
sufirages,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  your 
deputy  to  defend  your  interests,  he  basely  sold 
your  most  sacred  rights."  He  called  the  public 
funeral,  the  mourning,  the  turning  the  old  church 
into  a  Pantheon,  pantomime  tricln,  vile  parUalo- 
nodes  of  the  conscript  fathers.  He  much  ap- 
plauded Robespierre  for  opposing  those  absurd 
pomps  and  vanities.  As  for  their  proposed  Pan- 
theon, he  thought,  after  such  a  rogue,  swindler, 
traitor,  and  conspirator  as  Riquetti  had  been  de- 
posited in  it,  it  would  only  be  fit  to  receive  such 
rogues  as  Chapelier,  Malouet,  de  Bouillt^  and 
Lafayette; — ^^  and,"  added  the  gentle  -  hearted 
journalist,  "  may  heaven,  propitious  to  my  prayers, 
send  them  all  there  at  the  soonest  (au  plus  ioLy** 
Although  these  terrible  journalists  indoctrinated 
and  controlled  at  this  moment  the  sovereign  mul- 
titude, and  were  destined  by  the  inevitable  course 
of  events  to  a  still  greater  controlling  and  dictat- 
ing power,  they  will  not  readily  be  received  as 
proper  critics  and  judges  of  the  life  and  conduct  of 
Mirabeau.  Since  his  time  writers  more  sensible 
to  the  energy  and  abilities  of  the  man,  and  to  the 
few  good  quahties  that  inhabited  his  heart  at  times, 
without,  as  we  think,  ever  taking  up  a  fixed  re- 
sidence in  it,  have  presented  Mirabeau  to  the 
world,  if  not  in  the  most  attractive,  in  the  most 
striking  and  dazzling  colours.  There  was,  indis- 
putably, much  that  was  striking  in  his  character 
and  brilliant  in  his  genius  and  eloquence,  which 
by  a  dash,  a  word,  could  give  life  and  animation,  and 
beauty  to  the  truisms  and  commonplaces  of  his 
discourse-writers  and  project^makers ;  there  were 
broad  bold  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in  his  life  and 
actions ;  and  his  career,  and  in  an  especial  mannei: 
the  termination  of  it,  was  excitingly  dramatic.  He 
was  a  theme  sure  to  seize  upon  the  minds  of  ima- 
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ginative  men,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  they  lucve 
overdone  it     If  he  dramatised  his  death,    they 
have  dramatised  his  life,  exaggerating  the   good, 
and  perhaps  even  the  evil,  so  as  to  make  a  fine 
chiaroscuro.  Madame  de  Stael,  partly  out  of  magna- 
nimity, as  he  had  been  the  bitter  enemy  of  her  falher, 
and  partly  from  her  habitual  half-romantic  and 
half-metaphysical  manner  of  seeing  things,  begin 
this  pictureque  process ;  and  she  has  been  followed 
by  others  of  abilities  equal,  and,  in  one  instance, 
superior  to  her  own.     She  saw  in   Mirabeaa's 
death  the  failure  of  the  only  hope  of  saving  France 
from  a  frightful  anarchy,  and  her  fanciful    viaioB 
has  been  continued,  being  precisely  of  that  kind 
that  may  last  for  ever ;  for,  as  he  died,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  proof  as  to  what  he  might  have  done 
if  he  had  lived.    We  have  ventured  to  express  our 
own  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  beyond  his 
power  or  that  of  any  other  merely  mortal  man  to 
have  stopped  the  headlong  course  of  this  revola- 
don,  after  the  fusion  of  the  three  orders  and  the 
other  monstrous  errors  committed  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  what  is  more  than  this,  we  doubt  whether 
Mirabeau  ever  honestly  or  steadfastly  set  to  work 
to  make  the  attempt.     Certainly,  from  the  time  he 
took  the  pay  of  the  court,  and  particularly  between 
the  period  when  he  saw  the  queen  in  the  garden 
of  St.  Cloud  and  the  period  of  his  death,  the  re- 
volution had  been  allowed  to  run  its  course  without 
one  important  check  or  impediment,  the  Jacobins 
had  been  allowed  to  gain  strength  daily,  he   him- 
self had  considered  it  expedient  or  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  of  their 
movements  and  advocate  some  of  their  extreme 
measures ;    and  whenever,  en  tatonnanty  be  had 
tried  their  temper  in  the  way  of  opposition,  he 
had  done  it  in  a  timid,  undetermined,  ambiguous 
manner,  and  had,  in  nearly  every  one   instance, 
drawn  in  his  hand  as  soon  as  they  set  up  their  por- 
cupine quills.     The  triumph  over  Robespierre  and 
the  extremity  of  the  c6v&  gauche,  in  the  debate 
upon  the  terrible  emigrant  law,  which  is  generally 
described  as  his  last  triumph,  was,  in  sober  truth, 
no  triumph  at  all,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the 
report  of  the  debate  itself,  a  partial  defeat  on  his 
side.    The  project  of  law  presented  by  Chapelier 
was  not  rejected  on  account  of  any  eloquence  or 
argument  used  by  Mirabeau :  it  was  determined 
to  reject  it  before  he  opened  his  lips :  Chapelier 
in  presenting  it  had  proclaimed  its  inadmissibility  ; 
and  the  Jacobins,  who  wanted  a  severer  and  surer 
law,  were  as  little  in  favour  of  it  as  the  c6t^  droit 
The  combat  which  Mirabeau  had  to  maintain  was, 
whether  the  discussion  of  any  law  of  the  sort 
should  be  declared  unnecessary,  and  any  such  law 
incompatible  with  liberty  and  the  constitution ; 
and  here  he  was  out-voted  and  beaten,  the  motion 
of  the  Jacobin  Vernier  being  carried  in  his  teeth, 
and  the  Assembly  resolving  that  the  great  question 
should  be  merely  adjourned.  The  sovereign  people, 
excited  by  their  journalists  and  their  own  sus- 
picions and  fears,  had  taken  this  emigrant  law 
to  their  heart's  core,  and  it  was  sure  to  l^  carried. 
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88  soon  at  the  •torm  thickened  a  little,  whether 
Mirabeau  were  dead  or  living.  And  because  he 
had  ventured  to  harangue  againat  the  tyrannous 
nature  of  such  a  decree,  he  found  himself  obliged 
the  very  same  night  to  go  over  to  the  Jacobin 
Club  and  harangue  against  everything  that  op- 
posed Jacobinism,  declaring  that  he  would  remain 
with  them  to  the  lasi  **  And  what,''  said  Camille 
Desmoulins,  '* could  he  be  without  us?  It  is 
only  in  the  midst  of  our  society  that  he  is  of  any 
consequence;  outside  our  walls  he  ha^  no  strength 
that  is  of  any  avail.  I  wish  he  did  not  belong  to 
us,  for,  except  as  being  one  of  us,  he  is  no  more 
dangerous  than  Cazales  or  Abb^  Maury,  and  woidd 
soon  sink  to  their  level."  Long  since  suspected 
in  that  Assembly,  and  visibly  afraid  of  it,  was  there 
the  shadow  of  a  hope  that  Mirabeau  could  ever 
make  the  snake  change  its  skin  or  wriggle  to  his 
music  ?  The  club  by  this  time  could  see  the  wild- 
boar  head  and  hear  its  roar  without  trepidation :  it 
appears  that  on  this  his  last  appearance,  notwith- 
standing his  vehement  harangue  and  protestation 
of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  great  mother,  he 
was  slighted,  if  not  insulted.  The  moment  this 
spell  should  be  completely  broken,  his  power- 
that  is,  all  that  he  had  in  se — would  be  gone.  He 
had  orator  courage,  but  it  seems  very  questionable 
whether  he  had  any  other  kind  of  courage :  the 
class  of  minds  to  which  his  belonged  or  most,  re- 
sembled have  seldom  had  much.  We  confess, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  those  from 
whom  we  differ,  that  to  us  the  story  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  seem  to  have  been  over-drama- 
tised, and  his  genius  and  importance  exceedingly 
exaggerated.  Nor  should  we  feel  disposed,  even 
were  his  genius  higher  than  it  has  been  estimated, 
to  overlook  his  cherished  vices,  which  were  accom- 
panied to  the  last  by  so  much  that  was  mean  and 
base,  and  which  were  indulged  in  to  an  extent  pro- 
portionate with  his  increase  of  pecuniary  means, 
in  the  midst  of  drcumstances  and  events  which 
might  have  sobered  a  young  profligate — ^if  he  had 
a  heart.  To  our  minds  there  is  a  revolting  vul- 
garity in  the  use  he  made  of  the  ill-spared  money 
of  the  distracted  court,  in  his  splendid  house  and 
luxurious  table,  in  his  costly  dresses,  in  his  rinjp 
and  bijouterie,  and  in  the  display  he  made  on  his 
own  table  after  dinner  of  his  diamond  and  jewel 
box :  all  this  reminds  us  of  the  adage  of  the  beggar 
on  horseback,  rather  than  of  the  gentleman,  or  the 
far-descended  aristocrat  that  traced  his  origin  to 
the  days  when  the  divine  Dante  trod  the  earth. 
If,  as  the  late  Sir  SamuelRomilly  said  of  him,  he 
was  not  wholly  destitute  of  private  virtues,  and  was 
capable  of  very  warm  friendship,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  sacrifice  ever  made  to  those 
virtues,  or  any  great  steadiness  in  that  friendship. 
On  the  whole,  we  cannot,  in  our  consciences,  dis- 
agree with  the  plain  matter-of-fact  American,  who, 
after  comparing  him  to  Catiline  in  the  propensity 
of  being  greedy  of  other  men's  money,  and  pro- 
digal of  his  own,  says — "  He  was  venal,  shame- 
less, and  yet  greatly  virtuous,  when  pushed  by  a 


prevailing  impidse,  but  never  truly  virtuous,  be- 
cause never  under  the  steady  control  of  reason, 
nor  the  firm  authority  of  principle.  I  have  seen 
this  man,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  hissed, 
honoured,  hated,  mourned.  Enthusiasm  has  just 
now  presented  him  as  gigantic.  Time  and  reflec* 
tion  will  shrink  that  stature."  * 

As  he  spent  all  the  money  of  the  court  as  fast 
as  he  got  it,  Mirabeau  died  insolvent  It  was 
quite  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  should 
make  a  will,  leaving  a  great  number  of  legacies, 
without  leaving  anything  to  pay  them.  His  friend 
and  one  of  his  executors,  M.  de  la  Marck,  with  a 
noble  generosity,  promised  to  make  good  what 
might  be  wanting  to  carry  his  last  wishes  into 
effect ;  but  unfortunately  this  generous  executor 
himself  owed  a  great  deal  more  than  he  was 
worth.t  His  chief  legatees  were  his  chief  mistress, 
Madame  le  Jay,  his  publisher's  wife,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  slattern  and  a  vixen,  vulgar  and  not 
over-honest,  Madame  le  Jay's  children,  a  natural 
son  of  his  own,  one  of  his  sisters,  and  his  sister's 
children.  The  munificence  of  the  Assembly 
stopped  short  at  the  funeral  and  the  Pantheon : 
they  never  voted  any  money  either  to  discharge 
his  debts  or  to  pay  any  one  of  these  legacies.  His 
younger  brother  the  Vioomte,  or  Barrel-Mirabeau, 
had  already  gone  across  the  frontiers,  and  was 
losing  his  flesh  and  what  little  patience  he  had  in 
drilling  a  most  insubordinate  regiment  of  emi- 
grants ;  for  these  emigrants,  being  nearly  all  high- 
bom  gentlemen,  every  man  of  them  considered 
himself  as  good  as  any  other,  and  thus  noblesse 
and  the  aristocratic  spirit  made  as  great  a  con- 
fusion and  destruction  of  discipline  in  these 
royalist  armies  as  Jacobinism,  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  liberty  and  equality,  produced  in  the  republi- 
can army.  But  the  sour  barrel  was  soon  tapped  and 
drained :  the  Yicomte  got  into  a  furious  quarrel 
with  one  of  his  subalterns,  drew  and  rushed  to 
run  him  through,  but  in  so  doing  he  fell  with  his 
swollen  unwieldy  body  upon  the  point  of  the  said 
subaltern's  sword — and  so  an  end  to  the  last  of 
the  Mirabeaus,  except  an  aged  uncle,  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  Malta.  The  royalists  buried  him 
where  he  fell,  at  Fribourg  in  Brisgau;  and,  to 
save  appearances,  gave  out  that  he  had  died  of 
apoplexy  brought  on  by  his  hard  drinking.t 

A  few  days  after  the  apotheosis  of  the  elder 

*  Gouverneur  MorrU,  Diary. 
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tit  appeara  that  the  Vicomte,  who  wa«  at  teaat  a  ffftdy  «ad  loud 
talker  In  the  Aawmbly,  was  also  an  author  both  in  proae  ani*  vene. 
The  French  attribute  to  him  a  wtire  which  made  a  deal  of  noln  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  entitled  *  La  LoMttrne  Magique,* 
and  a  collection  of  stories  in  rhyme,  entitled  *  C<mtes  Posthmautf' 
which  are  said  to  abound  with  wit  and  gaiety. 

He  considered  that  hb  brother  disgraced  the  name  he  bore  by 
receiving  so  many  personal  insults  In  the  Assembly  and  elsewhere, 
without  once  flgnting  6r  offering  to  light  a  duel.  Nobody  could 
accuse  the  Vicomte  or  being  backward  in  this  gentlemanlv  exercise. 
Once  thai  he  was  lying  wounded  from  the  effect  of  a  meeting  of  the 
kind,  the  orator  went  to  pay  him  a  brotherly  visit.  "  I  thank  you." 
said  the  Vicomte,  as  the  orator  was  retiring,  "and  I  thank  you  the 
more,  as  you  will  never  give  me  the  opportunity  of  paying  you  a  visit 
on  the  like  occasion.* ' 

In  one  of  his  drunken  fits  poor  Banel-Mirabeau  pulled  Kobespiorre 
tnm  the  tribune  in  the  National  Assembly,  and,  more  bv  force  than 
by  oratory,  ooeuiAed  that  gi«at  •peaking-plAoe  Cor  a  whole  hour. 
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Mir^beau,  the  jouinaliflU  and  the  clubB  begran  to 
denounce  the  king  for  harbouring  within  the 
Tuileries  and  in  other  places  unsworn,  uncon- 
stitutional priests.  This  led  to  a  terrible  riot  at 
the  church  of  the  Theatins,  and  to  great  disorders 
in  other  parts  of  Paris.  On  the  same  day,  Sunday 
the  llth  of  April,  the  Cordelier  dub,  still  directed 
bvDanton,  the  true  Mirabeau  of  the  lower  classes, 
placarded  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a  bolder  decree 
than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  "  The  Society  of 
Cordeliers,"  said  the  paper,  "upon  denunciation 
made  to  them  that  the  first  public  functionary  of 
the  nation  suffers  and  permits  refractory  priests  to 
retire  into  his  house,  and  there  openly  exercise,  to 
the  scandal  of  Frenchmen  and  of  the  law,  the 
functions  from  which  the  law  has  excluded  them ; 
that  he  has,  even  this  very  day,  taken  the  sacra- 
ment and  heard  mass  from  one  of  these  refractory 
prieaU;  have  determined  that,  the  truth  of  the  fact 
oeing  proved  and  established,  they  will  denounce 
to  the  representatives  of  the  nation  this  first  public 
functionary,  this  first  subject  of  the  law,  as  being 
refractory  to  the  constitutional  laws  which  he  has 
sworn  to  maintain ;  thus  authorising  disobedience 
and  revolt,  and  preparing  to  set  against  the  French 
nation  those  factions  which  the  enemies  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  are  trying  to  excite  against  the  constitution.*' 
All  this  might  have  been  expected  and  clearly  fore- 
seen when  Mirabeau  was  driving  for  the  civil  consti- 
tution of  the  clergy,  and  that  serment  dvique  which 
no  conscientious  or  respectable  Catholic  clergy- 
man could  possibly  take.  The  Cordeliers*  denunci- 
ation, in  order  to  produce  more  effect,  was  placarded 
on  Sunday.  The  very  next  day  the  court  was  to 
go  to  St.  Cloud,  to  pass  the  holy  week  and  keep 
Easter.  The  return  of  spring  made  the  country 
desirable,  and  the  king  was  ill  in  health,  and  had 
avowedly  scruples  of  conscience  as  to  performing 
the  religious  duties  of  that  solemn  season  with 
irregular  priests,  that  were  interdicted,  or  as  good 
as  excommunicated,  by  the  supreme  pontiff.  People 
of  another  faith  may  despise  these  scruples,  but 
they  are  precisely  such  as  any  devout  Catholic  must 
have  felt;  and  nobody,  as  yet,  has  attempted  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  Louis  XVI.'s  devotion.  He 
had  previously  consulted,  or  asked  permission  of, 
Mayor  BaOly  and  his  chief  gaoler  Lafayette;  and 
these  illustrious  men  had  given  their  consent ;  and, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  well  guarded,  the  com- 
mandant-general had  given  his  orders  for  a  whole 
host  of  the  national  guards  to  march  and  be  ready 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  at  that  pleasant  summer 
palace,  and  in  the  country  all  round  about,  as 
they  had  done  the  year  before.  A  detachment 
of  these  national  guards  had  even  marched  to  their 
destination  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning. 
The  domestics  of  the  royal  household  had  gone, 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  was  prepared,  the  guard 
that  were  to  escort  were  mounted,  the  horses  were 
put  to  the  carriages,  their  majesties  came  out  of 
the  Tuileries  and  entered  their  coach,  and,  with 
Lafayette  capering  by  the  tide  of  it  on  his  white 
charger,  they  were  just  going  to  start,  when  there 


arose  shouts  and  shrieks  of  **  Down  with  tliat  or- 
riage !    Down  with  it!    No  St.  Cloud !     Tbe  Idog 
must  stay  where  he  is !'' — and  a  denae   mass  d 
men,  women,  and  children,  chiefly  from  tlic  &i* 
bourgs,  threw  themsehes  before  the  horses,  tluott* 
ening  to  murder  the  postilions   if  they    moved. 
Mayor  Bailly,  who  was  at  hand,  came    up  sad 
harangued  the  mob  from  his  gilded  ooacfa,  and 
Lafayette  harangued  them  from  his  white  hone, 
representing  how  proper  it  was  that  their  king 
should  enjoy  personal  liberty ;  but  it  was  all  of  m 
use,  for  the  mob  kept  crying  that  the  king  intended 
to  escape,  to  bring  the  aristocrats,  emigrants,  ssd 
the  armies  of  the  emperor  upon  them.     The  geoe- 
ral  then  turned  to  the  national  guards;  but  instead 
of  showing  any  alacrity  in  reducing  the  people  to 
order,  or  in  forcing  a  way  through  them,  thej  de- 
clared that  they  were  for  the  people,  snd  that  the 
king  should  not  quit  Paris ;  and  while  they  were 
disputing  with  Lafayette,  who  again  ran  some  risk 
of  being  shot  or  bayoneted  by  his  civic   henx% 
Danton — the  Herculean,  the  terrible  Danton — sr- 
rived  on  the  spot  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  of  hk 
district,  pretending  a  laudable  anxiety  to  check  the 
riot,  but  really  intending,  as  Lafiiyette  well*  knew, 
to  join  the  rioters.    According  to  Lafayette's  owa 
account,  two  battalions  of  the  national    guards 
composed  of  men  from  more  respectable  district^ 
were  steady  to  their  duty  or  obedient  to  his  onb* 
mand,  and  offered  to  secure  the  king'iB  depsrtme; 
and  upon  this  he  requested  the  king  to  remaia 
quiet  in  the  carriage  while  he  went  himself  to  open 
a  passage.    But,  as  it  was  dear  that  this  paaaage 
was  not  to  be  opened  without  bloodshed  and  with- 
out a  combat  in  which  two  battalions  would  have 
to  encounter  all  the  rest  of  the  national  guards  aod    I 
all  the  mob ;  as  musket-balls  must  soon  be  flying 
about ;  as  the  king  had  his  wife,  sister,  and  chif 
dren  with  him ;  and  as  he  was  far  from  being  a 
hero,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  acted 
contrary  to  Lafayette's  advice,  and  hastened  back 
to  the  palace  with  his  family,  instead  of  remainii^ 
in  a  coach  which  had  come  to  such  a  dead-lock. 
Yet,  for  this,  the  hero  of  two  worlds  bitferly  con- 
demns him,  and  says  that  all  Louis  and  the  court 
wanted  was,  to  prove  that  they  were  forcibly  de- 
tained in  Paris.     But  other  accounts  say  that 
Lafayette  himself,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the 
case,  and  fearing,  from  the  horrible  imprecations 
uttered  by  the  mob  against  the  queen,  that  murder 
might  ensue,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  king 
ought  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  the  journey,  and 
get  under  cover  in  the  Tuileries  as  quickly  as  po»- 
sible.     Though  assailed  by  the  moat  oppniibrious 
epithets,  Marie  Antoinette  walked  nobly  erect  and 
with  a  firm  and  majestic  step,  so  long  as  she  was      I 
in  sight  of  that  ill-tongued,  sanguinary  rabble;  but 
once  in  the  privity  of  her  own  apartment,  abe     J 
shuddered  and  wept.    Humiliated  to  the  dust, 
Jisfayette  hastened  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  threw 
up  his  command  of  the  national  guards.    The  mo* 
nicipality  and  departmental  authorities  drew  up  as 
address  to  the  king,  not  to  condole  with  him  upon 
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-wbat  had  happened,  not  to  promise  him  a  plea- 
santer  journey  for  another  day,  but  to  tell  him  that 
they  saw  with  grief  that  he  was  favouring  the  re- 
fractory priests,  that  he  was  making  use  of  the 
aenrices  of  none  but  enemies  to  the  constitution, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  such  preferences 
only  showed  the  true  feelings  of  his  heart.  On 
the  morrow  Louis  went  over  to  the  Assembly  to 
complain  of  the  terrible  insult  he  had  sustained, 
and  to  declare  that  he  considered  it  essential  to  his 
dignity  and  liberty  to  go  to  St.  Cloud,  and  that  he 
persisted  in  his  intention  of  going.  The  president, 
on  whose  right  hand  the  king  was  seated,  told  him 
that  the  Assembly  was  filled  with  sweet  emotions 
on  seeing  him  in  the  midst  of  them ;  that  unquiet 
agitation  was  inseparable  from  the  progress  of 
liberty ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  care  of  virtuous  citi- 
zens, anxious  to  calm  the  people,  other  men  still 
delighted  in  spreading  rumours  and  alarms ;  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  menacing,  and 
proper  to  excite  some  suspicions ;  that  the  cowardly 
enemies  of  the  constitution  and  liberty  were  also 
the  king's  enemies;  that  a  faction,  but  too  well 
known,  were  endeavouring  to  place  themselves 
between  the  king  and  the  nation;  and  that  this 
visit  of  his  majesty  to  the  Assembly  ought  to  pro* 
duce  a  very  good  effect,  as  it  would  show  the 
friendship  and  confidence  which  existed  between 
them.  As  for  the  king's  journey,  he  said  not  a 
syllable  about  it ;  for,  as  the  sovereign  people  had 
determined  it  should  not  be  allowed,  there  was 
small  chance  of  the  Assembly  being  able  to  ma- 
nage it,  even  if  they  had  sincerely  and  earnestly 
wished  the  king  to  go.  After  Louis  had  quitted 
the  hall,  and  it  had  been  voted  that  his  speech  and 
the  president's  speech  should  be  printed  and  sent 
to  all  the  departments  of  the  kingdom,  M.  Blacon, 
who  had  never  spoken  before  in  the  House,  ven- 
tured to  express  his  astonishment  that  no  notice 
should  have  been  taken  of  his  majesty's  desire. 
"The  king,"  said  he,  "has  given  you  a  mark  of 
his  confidence :  he  has  told  you  thiU;  this  journey 
to  St.  Cloud  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  constitution — necessary  to  give  him  the 
appearance  of  being  free — Podr  d^etre  /t'6re."  .... 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  uproar  from  the 
cut<^  gauche,  who  demanded  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  the  Abbaye  prison  for  the  words  he  had  spoken. 
The  cutti  droit  applauded  the  member  that  made 
so  unfortunate  a  maiden  speech ;  but  the  majority 
carried  the  order  of  the  day,  and  no  more  was  said 
about  the  unlucky  St.  Cloud  journey.  Under  the 
impression  of  fear,  the  king  dictated  to  his  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  a  letter  to  all  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors in  Paris,  denying  that  he  shared  in  the 
sentiments  or  in  any  of  the  plans  of  the  emigrants 
who  were  arming  to  bring  about  a  counter-revo- 
lution, declaring  that  he  had  freely  sworn  to  the 
constitution,  and  that  he  must  regard  as  his  per- 
sonal enemies  all  those  who  insinuated  anything  to 
the  contrary.  In  this  miserable  piece  of  duplicity, 
which  could  scarcely  produce  even  a  momentary 
e&ct,  Louis  said|  or  Mcmtmorin,  his  miniBter,  said 


for  him,  "  The  enemies  of  the  constitution  do  not 
cease  to  repeat  that  the  king  is  not  happy,  as  if 
there  could  be  for  a  king  any  happiness  but  that  of 
his  people ;  they  say  that  his  authority  is  degraded, 
as  if  an  authority  founded  upon  force  were  not  less 
powerful  and  more  uncertain  than  the  authority  of 
the  law ;  in  fine,  they  say  that  the  king  is  not  free 
— an  atrocious  calumny ! — as  if  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  his  will  has  ever  been  forced."  He 
begged  each  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  to  set  his 
court  right  in  these  particulars,  and  to  give  a  juster 
notion  of  what  the  French  revolution  really  was,  &c. 
It  is  said  that  Louis  himself  told  the  ambassador 
of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  that 
this  letter  was  forced  from  him,  and  expressed  the 
very  opposite  of  his  sentiments ;  but  no  such  inti- 
mation was  required,  as  every  ambassador  in  Paris 
that  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  must  have 
known  that  the  king  was  a  wretched  captive,  and 
that  his  only  hope  now  was,  and  had  for  some 
time  been,  that  he  might  escape  from  Paris  to  the 
frontiers,  or  beyond  them.  The  letter  was  written 
merely  in  the  ridiculous  expectation  of  throwing 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  of  the  Assembly, 
to  whom  a  copy  of  it  was  instantly  communicated 
by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  It  produced 
some  "  Vive  le  Roi's  "  from  the  c6tt5  gauche  and  the 
galleries;  but  -within  four-and-twenty  hours  the 
clubs  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  piece  of  royal  im- 
posture. The  king  with  all  his  family  went  to 
hear  mass  in  one  of  the  parish  churches,  where 
the  service  was  of  course  performed  by  constitu- 
tional priests ;  but  this  little  violence  to  his  con- 
science did  no  more  good  than  the  mystifying 
letter  had  done :  for  the  clubs  and  the  journalists 
took  note  that  none  of  the  royal  family  would  take 
the  Easter  sacrament  in  pubhc ;  and  they  affirmed 
that  unsworn  priests  were  still  privately  entertained 
in  the  Tuileries. 

In  the  mean  time  Lafayette  was  flattered  by 
the  public  efforts  made  to  induce  him  to  as- 
sume once  more  the  command  of  the  national 
guards.  For  three  days  his  house  was  constantly 
crowded  by  deputations.  Some  of  the  liberty  and 
equalitv  men  even  fell  on  their  knees  to  implore 
him ;  but  this  unseemly  sight  was  "  ennobled  by 
the  beautiful  idea  of  one  of  them,  who  said, 
*  General,  fear  nothing,  we  are  still  in  the  atti- 
tude of  free  men,  for  it  is  before  the  image  of 
Liberty  that  we  kneel  !*  "*  The  whole  munici- 
pality, with  Mayor  Bailly  at  the  head  of  it,  stayed 
one  night  arguing  and  praying  till  past  midnight, 
and  still  the  general  played  the  inflexible.  But 
afler  resisting  temptation  during  three  whole  days, 
Lafayette  yidded  upon  conditions.  All  the  sixty 
battalions  of  the  Paris  national  guard  were  to 
swear  on  their  words  and  honours  to  be,  in  future, 
orderly  and  obedient  to  the  laws;  those  who  re- 
fused this  oath  were  to  be  excluded,  and  some  in- 
dividuals that  had  behaved  with  most  indecency 
towards  the  royal  family  were  to  be  punished.    It 
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is  worth  while  noting  how  these  conditions  were 
executed.  In  the  battalions  appertaining  to  the 
more  popular  or  mobbish  of  the  districts,  many  of 
the  men  stayed  away  at  swearing  time,  and  many 
of  the  rest  laughed  while  they  swore ;  Uie  redoubt- 
able Centre  Grenadiers  refused  the  oath,  and  were 
disbanded ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  four- 
teen, they  were  all  instiantly  incorporated  in  other 
battalions;  and  as  for  punishment,  there  was 
none,  and  there  could  be  none,  because  the  mob 
were  stronger  than  Lafayette  and  his  respectabi- 
lities. A  grenadier  had  distinguished  himself  by 
an  atrocious  discourse  he  delivered  at  the  door  of 
the  king's  carriage  when  the  horses  were  stopped 
by  the  mob.  Tlmt  evening  he  gave  a  report  of  his 
speech  in  the  Cordelier  Club,  who  crowned  him 
with  a  civic  crown.  The  company  to  which  he 
belonged  expelled  him ;  the  club  took  him  under 
their  protection;  and  who  was  there  in  France 
that  durst  defy  Danton  and  his  Cordeliers  ?  La- 
fayette, however,  continued  in  his  pride  of  place, 
and  the  laws  fared  much  as  heretofore.  Marat 
devoted  three  entire  papers  to  what  he  called  the 
"  Curious,  True,  and  Remarkable  History  of  the 
Life  of  Marie-Paul-Joseph-Roch-Yves-Gilbert- 
Motti^,  Marquis  de  Lafayette;  Deputy  of  the 
Noblesse,  Founder  of  the  Club  of  Monarchists, 
Instilutor  of  Spies,  President  of  the  Austrian 
Committee,  Generalissimo  of  the  Counter-Revolu- 
tionists, Conspirator-in-Chief  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  and  General  of  the  Parisian  Army."  He 
took  for  a  motto,  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters" — 
(Tout  ce  qui  reluit  n*est  pas  d'or) — and  he  spared 
not  his  malice  and  his  lies,  to  which  he  had  the  art 
of  giving  the  appearance  of  verisimilitude.  '^  O, 
stupid  Parisians,"  exclaimed  Marat,  in  iinishing, 
"  and  you  can  throw  yourselves  at  the  foot  of  a 
man  like  this,  who  will  try  to  put  you  in  chains 
again,  after  inundating  France  with  blood!" 
To  complete  the  new  hierarchy  with  the  same 


sort  of  materisls  with  which  they  had  l>^;uii  it, 
they  now  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Cmlwmdm 
the  Abb(^  Fauchet,  of  the  Bastille  and  of  tlie  So- 
cial Circle.    His  appointment  proceeded  dxrecdj- 
from  some  of  the  clubs,  who  declsred  him  to  be  i 
sublime  character,  a  firm  and  vigorous  patriae, 
and  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  revolution.      The 
working  men  of  Paris  now  entered  into  asaocb- 
tions,  which  contributed  very  essentiallj   to  the 
further  progress  of  the  revolution:  they  formed 
what  we  call  trade-umons ;  but,  not  contented  with 
fixing  the  rate  of  wages  they  were  to  receive  &oa 
their  masters  or  employers,  they  announced,  ia 
conformity  with  the  Rights  of  Man,   that  their 
masters  had  no  kind  of  right  to  be  richer  or  to'gn 
more  money  than  themselves.    These  artisans  hm 
all  been  studying  in  the  Fraternal  Society  and  die 
other  new  Schools,  and  the  result  of  their  stadia 
was  the  gratifying  conviction  that  there  oc^t  to 
be,  and  soon  would    be,   a  Trinculo     republic 
Mayor  Bailly  printed  a  manifesto,  in   which  he 
employed  against  the  workmen  all  the  good  argu- 
ments of  the  economists;  but,  like  every  other 
body  or  party  in  France,  the  artisans  heeded  no  • 
arguments  except  such  as  made  for  the  side  of  the 
question  which  they  embraced ;  and,  as  there  wbi 
no  power  that  could  check  them,  these  anions  cod- 
tinued  to  gain  ground,  and  all  the  workmen  who 
would  not  join  them  were  keenly  persecuted. 

About  the  beginning  of  May  the  Pope's  bdl, 
excommunicating  Talleyrand,  arrived  in  Paris, 
and  was  followed  by  other  bulls,  excommunicating 
Lomt^nie  de  Brienne,  Gobel,  Fauchet,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  constitutional  bishops.  To  show  how 
little  they  now  cared  for  the  Pope,  or  his  excom- 
munications, the  Parisians  determined  to  bum  him 
in  effigy.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with  pre- 
paration and  solemnity.  The  place  properiy  se- 
lected for  the  burning  was  the  Palais  Royal ;  and 
Father  Adam,  late  Marquis  St.  Huruge,  was  diere 
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in  a  white  hat  to  harangue,  and  other  oraton 
equally  eiteemed  by  the  people  were  pretent^perched 
upon  jointrstools.  A  figure  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  ai 
large  aa  lifc^  with  the  tiara  on  ite  head  and  a  copy 
of  the  bull  in  its  hand,  was  brought  to  judgment. 
The  sentence  passed  was  that  it  should  be  burned, 
and  that  its  ashes  should  be  thrown  to  the  winds ; 
and  this  was  executed,  together  with  many  other 
fsrces,  and  with  an  exceeding  great  noise.  A 
horror-stricken  royalist  and  priest  asked  whether 
the  Assembly,  in  shutting  its  eyes  to  this  horrible 
crime,  meant  to  verify  the  reports  that  it  wished  to 
destroy  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?  The  As- 
sembly took  no  heed  either  of  the  popular  plea- 
santry or  of  the  remonstrance ;  and  by  this  time, 
in  Paris  at'  least,  there  was  little  religion  left  to 
destroy.  In  the  same  balmy  month  of  May  Ro- 
bespierre made  a  prodigious  stride  in  the  popular 
&your,  broadening  the  foundation  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  disinterestedness  and  incorruptibility.  He 
not  only  reminded  the  Assembly  that  it  ought  not 
to  continue  sitting  much  longer,  but  he  also  told 
those  who  were  deputies  in  it,  that  they  ought  not, 
in  justice  or  fairness,  to  be  members  of  the  new 
Assembly  or  Convention  to  be  elected  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  present.  They  were,  he  said,  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  met  to  make  laws,'and  so  it 
would  not  be  proper  that  they  should  continue  in 
the  direction  of  laws  of  their  own  making.  On 
the  16th  of  May  he  moved  that  the  Assembly 
should  immediately  decree  that  no  member  of  the 
present  legislature  should  be  capable  of  being 
elected  to  the  next.  He  was  seconded  by  Ptition, 
then  his  sworn  friend ;  and  the  motion  was  re- 
ceived with  general  acclamations.  Merlin  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  decree  might  prove 
dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an  entirely  new  legislative, 
without  the  tried  virtues  and  without  any  of  the 
political  experience  of  the  present,  might  possibly 
be  corrupted  or  duped  by  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters. Merlin  also  feared  that  an  Assembly  of 
novices,  out  of  vanity  alone,  might  have  the  auda- 
city to  attempt  altering  the  constitution  they  had 
made  (it  was  almost  finished  at  last).  In  short, 
he  thought  it  scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  such  wise,  virtuous  patriots  as  now 
filled  the  House  could  ever  be  found  to  fill  it 
again,  if  they  were  to  be  all  of  them  excluded  at 
the  next  elections.  Robespierre  replied  in  a  very 
solemn  and  a  very  long  speech,  which  delighted 
the  Assembly  so  much  that  they  unanimously  or- 
dered it  to  be  printed.  The  rigid  man  declared 
that  before  being  convinced  of  the  utility  of  his 
motion  he  had  been  struck  by  great  examples. 
''  All  great  legislators,"  said  he,  *'  of  whom  man- 
kind have  preserved  the  memory,  considered  it 
their  duty,  when  they  had  finished  making  their 
laws,  to  retire  humbly  to  a  private  station,  and  to 
withdraw  themselves  even  nrom  the  gratitude  of 
the  people.  These  facts  are  consecrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans.  Those  who 
fix  the  destinies  of  nations  ought  to  isolate  them- 
selves from  their  own  work.     I  have  no  need 


to  lose  myself  in  subtle  reasonings  to  find  the  so- 
lution of  the  question  1  have  submitted  to  ypu. 
This  solution  exists  in  the  first  principles  of  my 
integrity  and  conscience."  He  recommended  dis- 
interestedness, and,  above  all,  a  philosophical 
calmness.  He  thought  that  France,  which  had 
made  so  excellent  an  election  of  deputies  at  the 
outset,  when  she  was  ignorant,  and  when  public 
opinion  had  not  been  formed,  might  make  a  still 
better  selection  now,  when  she  had  had  the  advan- 
tage of  two  years  of  experience — two  years  so 
fertile  in  great  events  and  in  great  lessons.  He 
would  not  believe  that  a  nation  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  freemen  could  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  representatives  worthy 
of  the  trust  **  Those  men,"  said  he,  **  must 
know  by  this  time  the  laws  and  the  constitution 
we  have  made.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  more 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  them,  than  it  has 
been  for  us  to  make  them."  Here  he  was  loudly 
applauded.  He  considered  the  constitution  not  as 
the  work  of  this  or  that  orator  or  committee-man, 
but  as  the  wish,  the  work,  the  grand  desideratum 
of  all  Frenchmen.  He  considered  it  most  dan- 
gerous to  Liberty  and  Equality  to  admit  the  ascend- 
ancy of  a  few  great  orators,  and  to  make  idols  of 
them.  ^  The  influence  of  public  opinion,  "  said 
he,  '*  diminishes  in  exact  proportion  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  influence  of  orators ;  and  when  these 
gentlemen  succeed  in  controlling  deliberations,  there 
is  no  longer  an  Assembly,  there  is  nothing  but  a 
phantom  of  representation.  Then  is  realised  the 
saying  of  Themistocles,  when,  showing  his  infant 
son,  he  said :  *  Here  is  what  governs  Greece  I 
This  baby  governs  its  mother,  its  mother  governs 
me,  I  govern  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians 
govern  all  Greece.*  Thus  a  nation  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  men  would  be  governed  by  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Assembly  would  be  governed  by  a  few 
adroit  orators,  and  by  whom  would  these  orators 
be  sometimes  governed?"  Here  the  applauses 
were  louder  than  before.  With  every  encourage- 
ment, the  man  of  mediocrity  went  on  to  expatiate 
on  the  dangers  sure  to  result  from  men  of  genius 
or  commanding  abilities.  **  I  like  not,"  said  he, 
^  the  idea  that  a  few  able  men  should  be  able  to 
domineer  over  the  true  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  coalition  which 
is  already  the  scourge  of  liberty."  These  few 
words  seem  to  explain  that  there  was  another  im- 
pulse at  work  in  Robespierre  besides  mere  popu- 
larity-hunting;  and  that  his  great  object  really 
was  to  break  up  all  parties  or  unions  of  men 
accustomed  to  act  together,  so  as  to  facilitate 
on  some  future  occasion  his  own  perfect  ascend- 
ancy, with  and  bv  a  set  of  men  and  principles  that 
should  be  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude. 
But  certainly  the  double  motives  ran  well  together, 
for  the  outward  and  visible  showing  of  patriotic 
disinterestedness  was  sure  to  dazzle  the  French 
people.  Still  further  to  captivate  the  mob,  he  went 
on  to  declare  that  no  representatives  of  the  people 
ought  to  occupy  their  posts  for  a  longer  term  than 
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two  years,  '*  I  should  have  soniie  confidence," 
said  he,  "  in  Buch  representatives,  as,  not  extend- 
ing their  views  of  amhition  beyond  two  years,  would 
he  forced  to  limit  their  ambition  to  the  glory  of 
serving  their  country  and  humanity,  of  meriting 
the  esteem  and  love  of  their  fellow-citizens,  among 
whom  they  are  sure  to  return  at  the  end  of  their 
mission.  Two  years  of  brilliant  and  useful  la- 
bours upon  such  a  theatre  will  be  sufficient  for 
their  glory':  if  the  glory  of  placing  their  names 
among  those  of  the  benefactors  of  their  country  is 
not  enough  for  them,  then  are  they  corrupted,  or, 
at  least,  dangerous ;  and  good  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  leave  them  the  means  of  gratifying  another 
kind  of  ambition.  I  should  have  no  confidence 
in  men  left  for  four  years  exposed  to  the  caresses 
and  seductions  of  royalty,  to  the  seductions  of  their 
own  power,  to  all  the  temptations  of  pride  and  cu- 
pidity. Those  who  represent  me,  those  whose 
will  is  considered  as  my  will,  cannot  be  too  near 
to  me,  or  too  much  identified  with  me :  if  they 
are  not,  fitr  from  being  the  expression  of  the  gene- 
ral will,  the  law  will  be  but  the  expression  of  the 
caprices  or  private  interests  of  a  few  ambitious 
men ;  the  representatives  of  the  people,  leagued, 
against  the  people,  with  ministers  and  the  court^ 
will  become  sovereigns,  and  very  soon  tyrants  and 
oppressors."  He  said  there  was  another  reason, 
as  simple  as  it  was  decisive,  why  the  present 
deputies  should  not  think  of  being  re-elected. 
They  had  supported  for  two  years  the  most  extra- 
ordinary labour,  **  the  immensity  and  continuity  of 
which  seemed  to  exceed  human  strength  :''  a  lassi- 
tude must  follow— overwrought  minds,  and  souls 
so  long  excited,  mustjrequire  repose  and  retirement. 
k  was  a  law  of  nature,  and  no  ambition,  no  zeal, 
however  honourable  and  patriotic,  ought  to  resist 
it.  Growing  figurative,  he  exclaim^,  ^'Let  us 
then  retire  like  victorious  but  wearied  AthleUe ; 
let  us  leave  the  lists  to  fresh  and  vigorous  suc- 
cessors, who  will  follow  our  footsteps  under  the 
eyes  of  an  attentive  nation !  As  for  us,  out  of  the 
Assembly,  we  shall  serve  the  country  better  than 
if  we  remained  in  it;  returned  to  our  departments, 
spread  over  all  the  parts  of  this  empire,  we  will 
illuminRte  such  of  our  fellow-citizens  as  may  yet 
need  illumination ;  we  will  propagate  everywhere 
patriotism  and  public  spirit,  the  love  of  peace,  the 
love  of  order,  of  laws,  and  of  liberty  !"*  HA-e  the 
applauses  were  most  enthusiastic,  and  when  one 
round  ended  another  began,  and  then  another. 
No  8[)eech  delivered  in  that  Salle  de  Manege  had 
made  a  greater  impression.  The  "  agitation " 
continued  a  long  time ;  and  then  there  was  a  loud 
call  upon  the  president  to  put  the  motion  to  the 
vote  at  once.  M.  Baumetz  said  that  he  had  a 
proposition  to  make,  an  amendment  to  propose. 
"  Ah !  ah !"  cried  Custine,  "  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
you  want  to  be  re-elected !"  Chapelier  mounted 
the  tribune  to  recommend  some  amendment  or 
some  delay,  but  he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing,  so 
impatient  were  the  deputies  for  the  passing  of  the 
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law,  which  was  forthwith  carried  without  a  dhd 
sion.     Messieurs  the  deputies  then  retired  io  tk 
midst  of  their  own  tumultuous  applauses.     In  tfce 
course  of  this  debate  Rewbell  suggested  that  they 
ought  to  decide  whether  the  deputies  of  succeeding 
legislatures  iK-ere  to  be  re-eligible  or  not.«   No  ti^ 
was  lost  in  settling  this  matter.    The  debate  upsa 
it  began  on  the  Ilth  of  May,  and  on  the  19th  dae 
Assembly  adopted  the    resolution   presented   bv 
Bamave — **  The  members  of  one  l^alatuxie  sss? 
be  re-elected  to  another;  but  they  cannot  be  le- 
elected  till  after  an  interval  of  two  years."    Robei- 
pierre  again  distinguished  himself  by  a  Icm^  u^ 
denying  oration ;  and  a  fisw  days  after  the  decite 
was  passed  he  made  himself  still  more  popular  br 
recommending  that  the  distinction  of  the  Man 
d'Argent  should  be  done  away,  and   that   that 
should  be  universal  suffrage.     **  The  happy  na- 
ment,'*  he  exclaimed,  ^  is  come  for  dedaring  tkt 
every  Frenchman  domiciliated  in  France  has  a 
vote,  without  any  attention  paid  to  money  or  pn- 
per^."    His  voice  was  drowned  by  the  munnan 
of  the  deputies,  who  put  him  down  by  voting  the 
order  of  the  day;  but  this  he  expected  and  de* 
spised :   it  was  not  from  this  Assembly  that  he 
expected  honour  and  glory  and  power  from  tbt 
proposition ;  but  he  knew  how  it  would  work  c^ 
of  doors,  where  the  mob  and  Marat,  and  all  the 
thorough-paced  Jacobin  journalists,  would  take  it 
up,  and  send  it  flying  through  France.     On  tk 
30th  of  May,  in  discussing  the  penal  code,  a  grand 
discussion  arose  upon  this  principal  question— 
^'  Shall  the  punishment  of  death  be  abolished  or 
not  ?"   Robespierre  espoused  the  affirmative,  and 
gained  fresh  laurels  by  the  harangue  he  ddiveicd 
on  the  subject.    After  some  school-boy  pedantir 
about  Greece   and  Rome,  and  a  prayer  of  tin 
Athenians  to  their  gods  to  avert  so  barbarous  a 
punishment,   this  to-be  gpreat  slayer  of  men  ex- 
claimed—" I  come  to  pray,  not  the  gods,  but  this 
legislature,  who  ought  to  be  the  organs  and  inter- 
preters of  the  eternal  laws  which  the  divinity  has 
dictated  to  men,  to  expunge  from  the  code  of  the 
French  those  laws  of  blood  which  order  judicial 
murder,  and  which  are  repulsive  to  the  manners 
and  morals  and  the  new  constitution  of  the  French 
people!    I  will  prove  two  things:  first,  that  the 
punishment  of  death  is  essentially  unjust;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  multiplies   crimes  rather   than 

prevents  them The  pain  of  deadi 

is  necessary,  say  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  and 
barbarous  routine,  as  without  it  there  is  no  check 
powerful  enough  for  crime.  Who  has  told  you  so? 
Have  you  calculated  all  the  means  and  resources 
by  which  other  penal  laws  may  act  upon  human 
sensibility  ?  Alas !  before  death,  what  pains,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  may  not  man  endure  !'*  [He  prac- 
tically illustrated  upon  thousands  of  victims  the 
truth'of  this  argument — but  he  nevertheless  fiqished 
the  tragedy  of  woe  and  horror  bv  the  guillotine.] 
Other  men,  who  afterwards  waded  as  deeply  in 
blood  as  Robespierre,  took  the  same  side  ot  the 
question,  urging  that  the  pain  of  death  ought  to  be 
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inflicted  for  no  crime  whatsoever,  and  that  such 
punishments  outraged  public  delicacy,  deadened 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  degraded 
and  brutalised  their  souls.  In  the  end,  the  As- 
sembly agreed  that  nobody  should  be  put  to  death 
except  an  enemy  to  the  country,  a  chief  of  a  party 
declared  a  rebel  by  a  decree  of  the  legislative  body. 
As  for  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  or  pardon, 
they  would  none  of  it.  Mercy,  they  said,  ought  to 
reside  where  the  power  of  convicting  resided,  that 
is  to  say,  solely  with  the  jury. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable,  after  all  these 
proceedings,  than  that  the  printer  Prudhomme 
should  propose  in  his  newspaper,  early  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  immediate  abolition  of  royalty. 
••  To  abolish  royalty,"  said  this  friend  of  the  Abbt? 
Fauchet,  "  is  to  abolish  the  greatest  curse  and 
plague  that  ever  desolated  mankind.  Yes!  the 
illustrious  citizen  of  Geneva  was  right  when  he 
said   that  monarchy  was  a  government  against 

nature ! The  grand  basis  of  every  free 

constitution  is  that  principle  of  eternal  truth  de- 
clared by  the  National  Assembly  itself,  that  men 
are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  remain  equal  in  their 
rights.  Yes !  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal, 
and  remain  so;  and  yet  you  decree  a  royal  dy- 
nasty in  which  future  generations  of  individuals 
are  to  come  into  the  world  with  rights  that  other 
men  have  not  and  can  never  have !  And  you 
decree  that  they  shall  have  these  rights  in  here- 
ditary succession,  whatever  be  their  ignorance,  their 
ineptitude,  their  baseness,  or  their  vices  !'**  The 
munlcipahty,  receiving  their  impulse  from  the 
mob,  who  had  changed  the  name  of  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin  into  that  of  "  Street  of  Mirabeau  the  pa- 
triot," took  it  upon  themselves  to  change  the  names 
of  all  the  streets  and  squares  of  Paris,  being  par- 
ticularly careful  to  paint  or  plaster  over  every  royal 
designation.  The  quay  which  had  been  called 
Des  ThtJatins,  after  that  order  of  monks,  was  re- 
christened  Quai  Voltaire ;  and  the  Rue  Pldtrii^re 
got  the  name  of  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  But 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  destined  to  receive 
still  higher  honours.  On  the  30th  of  May,  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  clergy  of  Paris 
had  refused  christian  burial  to  the  patriarch,  who 
assuredly  had  never  desired  it,  the  Assembly  de- 
creed that  his  ashes  should  be  removed  from  the 
church  of  the  Abbey  of  Scelli^res  at  Romilly,  be- 
tween Nogent  and  Troyes,  where  he  had  been 
secretly  interred,  and  placed  with  all  honours  in 
the  Pantheon.  The  operation  was  made  the  more 
easy  or  necessary  by  the  circumstance  that  that 
ancient  Bernardinc  abbey  had  been  sold  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  and  was  going  to  be  knocked 
down  or  turned  into  stabling.  The  subject  was 
wonderfully  enticing ;  and  the  orators  of  the  As- 
sembly made  the  most  of  it.  They  proclaimed, 
with  entire  truth,  that  Voltaire  was  the  real  father 
of  their  revolution ;  that  in  shaking  the  prejudices 
of  men,  and  turning  into  scorn  all  old  institutions, 
he  had  prepared  the  ground  and  laid  the  founda- 
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tions  for  new  ones,  &c.  Regnaud  de  Saint-Jean- 
d*Angely  proposed  that,  besides  the  removal  of  the 
patriarch's  bones  and  his  apotheosis  in  the  Pan- 
theon, they  should  vote  him  a  statue  at  the  public 
expense.  Camus,  so  niggardly  where  priests  and 
monks  were  concerned,  agreed  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  statue,  but  thought  it  required  serious  con- 
sideration whether  it  should  be  a  single  figure  or  a 
group,  and  whether  it  should  be  erected  in  some 
public  square,  or  put  into  a  museum.  A  matter- 
of-fact  deputy  reminded  the  House  that  a  statue 
had  been  already  voted  for  Rousseau,  but  that 
nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  it.  Another  de- 
puty proposed  a  statue  to  Montesquieu,  and  another 
a  statue  to  Mably ;  and,  if  financial  considerations 
had  not  interfered,  they  would  probably,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  have  voted  a  hundred 
statues. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  May  Danton  and 
his  Cordeliers,  becoming  bolder  every  day,  de- 
nounced Lafayette  and  Mayor  Bailly  for  having 
ordered  the  national  guards  to  fire  upon  the  people 
when  they  were  opposing  the  king's  departure  for 
St.  Cloud.  They  also  changed  the  name  of  their 
club  into  that  of  "  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man." 
As  the  building  in  which  they  held  their  meetings 
was  national  property,  Bailly  thought  he  might 
take  his  revenge  by  putting  the  seals  of  the  muni- 
cipality upon  the  doors,  and  by  ordering  it  to  be 
immediately  sold.  The  Cordeliers  thereupon  re- 
paired to  a  tennis  court,  for  Paris  had  its  Jeux-de- 
Paume  as  well  as  Versailles ;  and  there,  like  the 
Tiers  Etat,  they  swore  that  they  would  never  sepa- 
rate. In  a  day  or  two  they  hired  a  hall  that  was 
private  property ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Central 
Committee  of  all  ifie  clubs  and  fraternal  societies 
of  Paris  hired  the  great  ball-room  of  the  Sieur 
Cirier,  citizen  and  dancing-master.  They  accused 
the  municipality  of  sending  little  boys  to  throw 
stones  and  break  their  windows,  and  to  cry,  '*  Down 
with  that  motion!"  They  said  they  would  some 
day  bring  Mayor  Bailly  to  account ;  and  they  kept 
their  word.  The  Jacobin  Club  announced  for  the 
1st  of  June  a  newspa|}er,  which  was  to  give  a  full 
account  of  their  debates,  and  which  was  to  be  pub- 
lished every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday.  The  editors  hoped  that  this  newspaper 
would  be  at  the  very  least  as  interesting  and  as 
valuable  as  any  that  reported  the  debates  of  the 
National  Assembly.  From  the  moment  that  this 
journal  was  set  on  foot  Robespierre  seems  to  have 
attended  more  frequently,  and  to  have  taken  more 
pains  about  the  discourses  he  delivered  in  the 
Mother  Society.  The  Journal  des  Debats  des 
Jacobins  soon  became  exceedingly  popular,  as,  be- 
sides publishing  all  the  violent  harangues  that 
were  delivered  in  the  Hall,  it  published,  in  occa- 
sional supplementary  numbers,  other  speeches 
which  had  been  written,  but  which  had  not  been 
delivered  for  want  of  time  or  opportunity.*    This 

*  Just  at  this  time  Robespierre  inserted  a  curioas  adTortisemeot 
in  all  the  newspiipcni : — 

*'  Mantucript  lott»  M.  Robespierre  left  in  a  liackney-oracli,  which 
he  took  at  half-post  nine  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  ISth  of  May, 
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greateBt  of  clubs  now  appointed  its  committees  like 
the  Assembly,  and  discussed  every  great  question 
before  the  Assembly  meddled  with  it.  Ever  since 
de  Bouille's  affair  at  Nancy  hints  had  been  given 
that  all  that  remained  of  the  regular  army  should 
be  reduced.  On  the  8th  of  June  the  Jacobins  had 
a  grand  debate  on  this  subject.  Roederer  pre- 
sented a  report  irom  a  committee  on  the  best 
means  of  cUs-aristocraUzing  the  army;  and  de- 
clared that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as,  at  a  moment 
-when  foreign  invasion  and  internal  insurrection 
were  expected,  the  regular  army  was  notoriously 
disaffected  to  liberty  and  the  constitution.  Du- 
mouriez,  who  continued  his  attendance,  thought 
that  an  oath  to  be  individually  taken  by  officers 
and  men  might  remove  the  doubt  and  difficulty ; 
but  Roederer  held  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  but 
to  cashier  all  the  officers  who  were  gentlemen,  and 
supply  their  places  with  plebeians.  Robespierre, 
speaking  after  Roederer,  said  he  had  come  down 
to  the  club,  not  to  make  a  studied  speech,  but  to 
open  his  heart  and  give  vent  to  his  feelings.  He 
was  grieved,  distracted,  to  see  the  state  of  the 
army  of  de  Bouille,  and  to  think  of  the  horrible 
manner  in  which  they  had  massacred  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  Nancy.  He  declared,  as  of  his  own 
knowledge,  that  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  were  all  aristocrats,  were  the  sole  causes 
of  those  horrors.  Speaking  precisely  as  if  he  were 
in  the  National  Assembly,  he  said,  *'  You  doubt 
whether  this  discharge  be  absolutely  necessary; 
but  have  you  forgotten  that  these  officers  have 
mounted  the  white  cockade  P  Do  they  not  make 
an  open  profession  of  their  contempt  for  the  people, 
and  do  they  not  show  the  most  profound  respect 
for  the  court?    And  yet  you  think  that  it  may  be 

possible  to  keep  them  in  the  service ! 

You  say  you  wish  to  adopt  proper  measures  for 
securing  liberty  and  the  constitution ;  but  is  it  a 
proper  measure  to  confide  the  command  of  your 
troops  to  aristocrats  and  enemies  of  the  constitu- 
tion? I  say  with  frankness,  and  perhaps  with 
rudeness,  that  every  man  that  does  not  wish  and 
advise  the  dismissal  of  all  these  officers  is  a  traitor !" 
Here  one  of  the  charmed  Jacobins  swore  that 
Robespierre's  last  words  ought  to  be  written  in  big 
capitals  on  the  four  corners  of  the  hall.  The  rest 
of  Robespierre's  speech  turned  upon  the  doubts, 
suspicions,  and  misgivings  which  all  patriots  ought 
to  entertain.  At  such  a  crisis  he  thought  that  sus- 
picion and  patriotism  were  synonymous,  or  inter- 
changeable terms.  He  bade  the  Jacobins  fear 
those  serpents  that  were  always  insinuating  them- 
selves among  them  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
their  decisions — were  perpetually  trying  to  make 
them  renounce  their  principles,  out  of  their  simple 
love  of  peace  and  order.  He  bade  them  fear  all 
those  men  that  only  cared  for  the  revolution  as  a 

on  the  Qual  dn  Augustina,  ft  manuscript  on  tho  Indefinite  Liberty  of 
the  Press  and  Pomdar  Societies.  He  lie«a  nil  good  citizens  who  may 
have  heard  anything  of  it  to  help  him  to  recover  it.  Hp  wiU  jfive  a 
n!compeuse  to  such  as  may  have  taken  any  trouble  about  it.  Addro^ 
letters  to  his  residence  in  Rue  Snintonflre  an  Marais,  Nd.  8,  or  to  the 
cure  of  M.  F.  Lanthcnas,  Rue  Gucnegaud,  H6tel  Britannique,  Fau- 
bourg St.  Genmin.*' 


means  of  advancing  their  own  fortunes — ^all  Hivmr 
that  preached  moderation.*    Two  days  after  tiiae 
doings  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  National  Asaembif 
debated  the  same  subject;  and  Robespiene  iswt 
principal  speaker  in  favour  of  the  motion  for  djs- 
banding  all  the  old  officers  that  remained  in  tke 
regular  army.     Some,  he  said,  had  recomiaended 
that  pensions  or  half-pay  should  be  allowed  to  these 
officers  on  dismissal ;  but  this  he  considered  as  a 
monstrous  kind  of  liberality,  as  the  public  mane; 
so  spent  would  only  feed  aristocrats,  and  traitors  Is 
the  public.     Cazalea,  the  bold  dragoon,  replied  te 
the  little  advocate  from  Arrsa.     He  called  Robes- 
pierre a  cowardly  calumniator,  a  man  intent  <m 
filling  the  minds  of  the  people  with  dark  falsehoods 
and  blacker  suspicions.     The  c6te  gauche  TomnA 
out  that  Cazales  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Abbaje 
The  debate  lasted  two  whole  days,  and   ended  m 
the  resolution  that  all  the  officers  of  the  regular 
army  should  be  called  upon  to  take  another  oaik 
On  the  second  day  of  the  debate,  Freteau  drew  a 
startling  picture  of  the  military  condition  of  the 
kingdom.    The  regular  army  was  so  diaorganised, 
that  in  case  of  a  war  no  reliance  could  be  had  on  it 
Everything,  he  thought,  announced  a  speedy  war. 
The  frontiers  towards  the  Rhine  were  awarming 
with  emigrants,  Spain  was  drawing  an   impene- 
trable cordon  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  the    king  of 
Sardinia  was  gathering  an  army  on  the  declivities 
of  the  Alps.     Both  Austria  and  Prussia  possessed 
immense  and  well-disciplined  armies,   and  then 
was  every  appearance  of  their  employing  them 
against  France :  there  was  every  appearance  of  s 
coalition  of  tyrants— of  a  league  more  formidable 
than  any  that  modem  Europe  had  seen ;  and  what 
had  the  French  to  oppose  to  it  but  an  undisci- 
plined militia  ?     One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
oration  was  a  summons  from  the  Assembly  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde  to  return  immediately  into  the 
kingdom,  and  declare  that  he  would   undertake 
nothing  against  the  security  of  the  state,  under 
pain  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel,  he  and  his  ad- 
herents.    The  journalists  and  the  clubs  proposed 
that  a  price  should  be  put  upon  the   head  of 
Condt^,  of  the  king's  brother  d' Artois,  and  all  the 
other  chief  emigrants ;  and  that  all  the  property 
they  had  left  behind  them  in  France  should  be 
confiscated.    They  also  proclaimed,  with  more  and 
more  confidence,  that  the  king  was  making  his 
preparations  to  fly.     All  was  not  invention ;  and, 
though  the  particulars  they  pretended  to  give  of 
those  interviews  were  false  or  exaggerated,  it  was 
quite  true  that  the  Count  d'Artois,  assisted  by  that 
volatile  ex-minister  Calonnc,  had  had  more  than 
one  interview  at  Mantua  with  the  emperor  Leoi^old. 
The  '  Moniteur '  itself  inserted  a  letter  from  a  oor- 
re8i)ondent  in  Germany,  who  stated  that  he  bad 
seen  letters  wTitten  from  the  Tuileries  to  one  of  ibe 
German  courts,  explaining  the  intention   of  the 
letter  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  journey  to  St  Cloud.     That  journey, 
according  to  these  letters  from  the  Tuileries,  or 
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the  *  Moniteur's '  correspondent,  was  not  meant  to 
end  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  Paris.     If 
the  royal  family  had  been  allowed  to  get  to  St. 
Cloud,  the  following  night  they  would  have  been 
carried  off  to  Compiegne,  and  the  next  day  to 
Brussels,  where,  safe  under  the  protection  of  an 
imperial  army,  the  king  would  have  issued  a  mani- 
festo to  all  Europe,  explaining  that  he  had  escaped 
from  a  long  and  painful  captivity,  and  that  all  he 
'        had  done  for  many  months  was  null  and  void. 
Moncmorin  wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Assembly  to  contradict  these  dangerous  lies   in 
^        the  *  Moniteur.*    He  attested,  upon  his  responsi- 
bility as  a  minister,  upon  his  head,  upon  his  honour, 
that  no  such  insensate  project  had  ever  existed. 
i       Montmorin  may  really  have  believed  what  he  said 
t        80  solemnly,  for  he  was  very  imperfectly  admitted 
into  the  confidence  of  the  court:  indeed,  doubts 
I        were  entertained  as  to  his  political  principles,  and 
I        he  was  kept,  as  much  as  was  possible,  in  the  dark ; 
1        but  in  a  postscript  to  his  letter  to  the  president,  he 
i        said  he  had  placed  this  letter  under  the  eyes  of  the 
I        king,  who  had  not  only  permitted,  but  ordered  him 
I        to  send  it.     Perhaps  it  would  have  been  at  once 
i        more  wise  and  more  honourable  if  Louis  had 
I        ordered  him  to  take  no  notice  of  the  matter.     The 
contradiction  convinced  no  one:  it  only  kept  up 
discussion,  and  povoked  more  suspicion ;  and  this 
suspicion  probably  led  to   greater   watchfulness. 
I        Frtlron,  in  his  'Orateur  du  Peuple,'  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  Parisians,  open  your  eyes!     See  the  pre- 
parations that  are  making  by  your  enemies !    The 
only  hostage  you  have  is  in  the  royal  family,  and 
they  are  going  to  escape  from  you.     It  will  not  be 
by  open  force,  for  they  have  tried  that  and  failed, 
but  it  will  be  by  means  of  a  disguise  which  is  un- 
known to  you.     They  will  be  beyond  the  frontiers 
before  you  know  that  they  have  quitted  their  nest." 
This  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
May ;  and  for  several  successive  days  FrtJron  and 
other  Jacobin  journalists  continued  tiieir  warnings. 
They  told  the  people  that  the  reason  why  there  was 
so  little  coin  left  in  Paris  was,  that  it  was  all  packed 
up,  and  sent  secretly  across  the  frontiers  for  the 
use  of  foreign  armies.     The  want  of  specie  was 
very  manifest.     The  Assembly  made  a  fresh  issue 
of  assignats,  and  passed  a  decree  ordering  all  the 
bells  of  the  suppressed  churches  to  be  melted,  and 
coined  into  money.     Petitions  now  begun  to  be 
presented  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  calling  for 
universal  suffrage.     The  Jacobin   Club  and  the 
journalists  occupied  themselves  with  this  subject, 
as  also  with  the  elections  for  the  next  Assembly,  or 
Legislature,  showing  what  men  were  proper  to  be 
returned.    Of  course  they  only  recommended  to  the 
people  of  France  ultra-Jacobins.     Brissot,  in  his 
journal,  *  IjC  Patriote  Fran^ais,*  took  a  very  active 
pflfft  in  these  discussions  or  prescriptions ;  and  he 
had  for  his  co-laborateur  F.  Lanthenas,  doctor  in 
medicine,  and  the  friend  and  referee  of  Robespierre. 
Brissot  took  for  his  motto  Justum  et  tenacem  prO' 
positi  virum.    The  qualification  which  he  especi- 
ally recommended  was,  that  every  candidate  should 


be  in  himself  a  man  of  the  people,  and  not  merely 
a  friend  of  the  people :  hamme  du  peuple^  et  non 
pas  ami  du  peuple.  And  he  laboured  to  show  how 
much  better  things  would  go  for  the  people  when 
every  deputy  of  the  legislative  body,  and  when  every 
functionary  or  employes  of  the  executive,  should  be 
a  man  of  the  people,  a  burgher,  a  plebeian,  without 
any  aristocratic  name,  connexions,  or  tastes.  Carra, 
who  will  soon  make  more  noise  in  the  world,  drew 
up  in  his  journal,  *  Les  Annales  Patriotiques,*  a 
long  list  of  the  men  most  fit  to  be  chosen.  They 
were  Jacobins  to  a  man,  and  among  them  were 
some  of  the  greatest  monsters  that  afterwards 
figured  in  the  National  Convention;  but  the  list 
also  included  a  great  many  of  the  Girondins,  or 
Girondists,  who  afterwards  laid  claim  to  so  much 
virtue,  public  and  private — to  so  much  moderation, 
and  dislike  of  blood-shedding,  though  we  cannot 
perceive  that  they  were  much  less  disposed  than 
the  Jacobins  of  the  Montague  to  shed  blood,  so 
long  as  their  own  system  was  to  be  worked  out,  or 
so  long  as  they  had  enemies  to  fear,  and  hopes  to 
flatter  them  that  they  should  remain  in  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  Carra's  list  ran  all  over  France. 
Nobody  could  accuse  him  of  acting  contrary  to 
Brissot's  doctrine.  All  the  individuals  he  recom- 
mended were  essentially  men  of  the  people.  A  good 
many  of  them  were  poor  lawyers,  a  good  many  were 
journalists  or  pamphlet-writers,  some  were  doctors 
or  apothecaries,  and  there  was  a  disproportionate 
number  of  printers.  Some  had  no  other  qualifica- 
tion than  that  of  being  presidents  of  provincial 
Jacobin  clubs,  or  leading  members  in  their  muni- 
cipalities, or  in  the  national  guards  of  their  dis- 
tricts. Very  few  of  them  had  ever  been  before 
heard  of  in  the  world.  Among  the  future  Giron- 
dins he  named  was  M.  Roland,  municipal  of 
Lyons,  who  had  the  fortune  to  possess  a  wife  that 
has  given  some  imperishability  to  the  name.  Among 
the  future  members  of  the  Montague  that  Carra 
had  taken  to  heart  was  Billaud  Varennes,  de- 
signated as  procureur-g^tt<$ral  de  Doubs.  He  also 
particularly  recommended  Claude  Fauchet,  of  the 
Social  Circle,  and  now  bishop  of  Calvados !  Marat, 
in  his  journal,  chose  rather  to  give  a  list  of  such 
••  villains  and  rogues  *'  as  were  ambitious  of  being 
named  Paris  electors,  that  were  afterwards  to  elect 
the  deputies ;  and  never  since  elections  began  was 
the  black  brush  laid  on  so  unsparingly.  This  list  is 
doubly  curious,  for  every  candidate  mentioned  in  it 
is  a  man  of  the  people,  and  most  of  them  are  poor 
tradesmen  or  artisans.  Many  touches  of  Marat's 
brush  are  too  coarse  and  horrible  to  be  exhibited, 
but  we  may  select  a  few  gentler  touches  as  speci- 
mens : — e,  g.y  "  Le  Roux,  formerly  a  publisher  of 
advertisements ;  he  is  a  scoundrel  devoted  to  those 

conspirators  Bailly  and  Lafayette Bressilon, 

a  grocer,  living  in  Rue  St.  Christopher ;  he  is  a 
rotten  aristocrat.  Chaudel,  keeper  of  an  eating- 
house,  and  sapper  and  miner  of  his  battalion ;  he 
is  one  of  the  sworn  spies  of  Lafayette.  . .  .  Lacour, 
an  apothecary ;  Buisson,  an  apothecary ;  Briban,  a 
shoemaker,  alwavs  cursing  the  revolution ;  Papin, 
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redaced  to  ail  kiiid«  of  shifts  to  get  a  living; 
Challie,  a  jeweller;  Martel,  who  passes  his  life  in 
the  coffee-houses;  Clement,  a  watchmaker;  For- 
teanx,  a  spy  with  a  most  sinister  countenance; 
Renaud,  a  stationer  and  bankrupt;  Lambert,  a 
seller  of  lemonade,  who  receives  in  his  house  all 
the  scoundrels  of  the  quarter ;  Atenot  and  Apriman, 
a  couple  of  crapulous  libertines,  living  with  the 
women  of  the  town  :  these  are  some  of  the  worthy 
candidates  of  the  section  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  here 

are  the  rotten  members  of  the  next  section " 

And  so  Marat  goes  through  all  the  sections  of 
Paris.  In  the  Jacobin  Club  Danton  gave  his  power- 
ful hand  and  commanding  voice  to  Robespierre, 
who  was  especially  charged  to  draw  up  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  club  upon  the 
elections,  or  upon  the  sort  of  men  fit  to  be  elected. 
Robespierre  again  took  occasion  to  warn  the  French 
people  against  the  danger  of  being  captivated  by 
men  of  genius  and  eloquence ;  and  he  also  bade 
them  look  with  a  scrutinising  eye  into  the  past 
history  and  connexions  of  every  candidate :  for  if  a 
man  had  lived  among  aristocrats,  he  must  have 
caught  their  vices  and  thar  habits  of  thinking, 
and  no  man  could  change  of  a  sudden  his  con- 
firmed habits  and  vices.  '^  In  the  choice  that  you 
will  make,"  said  this  Aristides,  this  Incorruptible  of 
the  revolution,  *^  you  will  consider  that  virtue  and 
talents  are  necessary ;  but  that,  of  the  two,  virtue  is 
the  more  necessary.  Virtue  without  talent  may  be 
very  useful,  but  talent  without  virtue  will  be  a 
scourge;  and,  in  effect,  virtue  itself  will  give  all 
the  talents  necessary  to  make  a  good  representative 
of  the  people."  This  report  was  enthusiastically 
applauded ;  and  the  club  decreed  that  three  thousand 
copies  of  it  should  be  printed,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  and  among 
the  affiliated  Jacobin  clubs  in  the  departments. 
In  this  same  session,  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins 
(it  was  on  the  1 9th  of  June,  the  day  before  the 
king's  flight),  AbbtS  Sieyes  fell  into  great  trouble. 
He  had  long  been  declaring  that  the  constitution 
now  a-making,  and  all  but  made,  was  not  worth  a 
rush,  and  that  he  had  in  his  portfolio  the  plan  of  a 
perfect  one,  which  the  nation,  sooner  or  later,  must 
adopt.  "  //  faut  quHls  viennent  a  moi " — they 
must  come  to  me,  said  the  confident  abbe.  Sieyes, 
moreover,  had  never  recovered  from  the  shock  pro- 
duced by  the  rude  way  in  which  the  Assembly  had 
turned  ail  the  holders  of  church  property  and  cleri- 
cal emoluments  into  mere  pensionaries  of  the  state ; 
and  the  poor  allowance  doled  out  to  him  by  the 
rigid  and  economical  Camus  by  no  means  made  up 
for  what  he  had  lost  in  being  deprived  of  his  profit- 
able posts  of  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of  Chartres, 
and  chancellor  of  that  bishopric;  and,  besides  this, 
(what  was  more  to  the  abbe's  honour,)  Sieyes 
had,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  revolution,  taken 
a  hearty  disgust  at  the  popular  political  clubs. 
Even  before  the  Assembly  removed  from  Ver- 
sailles, and  before  the  Breton  Club,  instituted  by 
or  through  Lafayette,  changed  its  name  into  that 
of  the  Jacobin  Club,  he  had  exclaimed  to  Dumont, 


who  chanced  to  meet  him  just  as  he  came  out  from 
one  of  their  conciliabula — ^'^  I  will  return  no  more 
among  those  men !   Their  politics  are  the  poHtios 
of  a  cavern ;  they  propose  crimes  as  political  expe- 
dients !"     For  some  time  past  he  had  rarely  at- 
tended the  Jacobins,  and  had  not  very  often  been 
in  the  Assembly,  or,  if  he  had  beai  at  that  great 
manufactory  of  decrees,  it  had  been  only  aa  a  sikat 
member.      But  self-preservation,  with,   perhaja, 
some  idle  hopes  of  guiding  the  movementa  of  the 
great  prolific  mother,  had  prevented  him  and  others 
from  absolutely  separating  from  the  Jaoobina  ;  and 
this  night  of  the  19th  of  June  he  was  pivaent  in 
the  hall,  when  Salles,  a  very  inflammatory  Jaoobin, 
and  latdy  a  man-midwife,  rose  to  denounce  him 
for  having,  for  several  days  past,  endeavoured  to 
get  signatures  to  a  certain  paper,  containing  three 
capital  articles — 1 .  Liberty  for  all ;  2.  The  accepta- 
tion of  two  houses  or  chambers,  if  the  National 
Assembly  should  decree  them;   3.  An  absohite 
submission  to  the  laws. — ^The  mere  mention  of  two 
houses  of  parliament  or  legislature,  as  in  England, 
made  the  great  heart  of  the  mother  society  thrill 
with  horror.     Sieyes,  however,  defended  himself 
in  masterly  style;  and  the  practised  dialectician 
reduced  the  man-midwife  to  a  dead  silence.     But, 
on  the  following  night,  when  Sieyes  was  not  there 
to  speak  for  himself,  the  cowards  renewed  their 
attacks.      Somebody  ventured   to   speak   of  the 
Abb«$  as  a  great  man,  and  as  one  that  had  ren- 
dered good  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution.    This  gentle  Jacobin 
was  silenced  by  the  sonorous   Danton,  who  ex- 
claimed— "  I  beg  to  observe  that,  among  a  people 
become  truly  great,  there  ought  to  be  none  of 
these  considerations  for  your  pretended  gpreat  men !" 
Buzot,  Barrere,  Voidel,  and  several  other  deputies 
of  the  Assembly,  including  the  rising  P«^tion,  ex- 
cused themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could 
for  having  signed  Sieyes's  paper,  solemnly  assuring 
the  club  that,  in  so  doing,  their  bonne  foi  had  been 
imposed  upon.     Several  of  these  signers  of  the 
paper  really  wished  for  an  upper  house,  or  at  least 
for  a  separate  chamber  of  some  kind ;  but  their 
dread  of  the  omnipotent  club  reduced  them  to  the 
saving  processes  of  prevarication  and  lying.     Ap- 
parently only  two  of  the  number  justified  their 
signature,  and  the  principle  upon  which  they  had 
given  it.     M.  Gorguereau  said  he  prided  himself 
in  what  he  had  done,  and  would  explain  his  views. 
The  Jacobins  would  not  hear  him.      M.  Bille- 
coque  boldly  said,  "  I  owe  it  to  my  conscience  to 
declare  that  I  signed  the  paper  because  1  entertain 
the  opinions  it  expresses.     Last  night  I  fully  ap- 
proved of  the  defence  M.  Sieyes  made  in  this 
place.     If  it  is  a  crime,  I  confess  I  am  guilty." 
**  Yes,  yes,  he  is  guilty  enough,  down  with  him  !'* 
roared  the  hall  and  the  populous  galleries;  and 
then  the  terrible  Danton  mounted  the  Jacobin  tri- 
bune, and  thundered  anathema  maranatha  on  the 
head  of  poor  Sieyes.     "  For  this  long  lime,"  ex- 
claimed Danton,  **  my  life  belongs  to  the  poignards 
of  the  enemies  of  liberty,  under  whatever  mask 
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they  may  present  themselves !   I  fear  them  no  more 
than  I  formerly  feared  the  arms  of  the  Ghitelet 
court.     The  priest  Sieyes,  who  defended  tithes; 
the  priest  Sieyes,  who  did  not  want  the  property  of 
the  church  to  be  declared  national  property  ;  the 
prie&t  Sieyes,  who  made  a  law  in  the  Assembly  to 
moderate  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  not  the  only 
author  of  that  paper,  of  that  declaration  which  is 
now  known  to  you.     It  is  a  year  ago  that  a  worse 
man,  M.  de  Lafayette,  opened  conferences  with 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  the  popular  party.     I  was  admitted  into  his 
councils,  and  then  M.  de  Lafayette  developed  pre- 
cisely the  same  opinions  as  those  now  spread  in 
the  paper  of  Sieyes.     He  made  me  observe  that  I, 
who  had  employed  all  my  ardour  for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  was  banished  from  all  profitable  places, 
while  M.  Bailly  had  been  re-elected  Mayor  of  Paris. 
He  told  me  that  he  should  soon  break  with  the 
Jacobins.     I  told  him  that  the  people,  by  a  single 
movement)  would  sweep  away  all  their  enemies 
whenever  they  chose.    Yes,  it  is  this  same  man, 
a  deserter  from  this  society,  that  is  the  author  of 
this  project  1   He,  and  others  like  him,  hojie  to  re- 
main as  nobles,  in  spite  of  the  horror  which  nobi- 
lity inspires  in  all  France.     It  is  for  this  they 
want  their  Upper  House,  their  two   Chambers. 
But  to  us  there  will  'ever  remain  the  three  drama- 
tic miities — unity  of  time,  unity  of  place,  unity  of 
action.    But,  aldiough  your  enemy  be  already  half 
beaten,  since  his  plot  is  disco vereid,  do  not,  O  Ja- 
cobins, fall  to  sleep  in  a  false  security  :  remember 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  the  priest  Sieyes  !"♦ 
Marat,  that  frightful   screech-owl,  made  a  still 
louder  noise  by  means  of  his  pen  :  he  called  not 
for  an  <Smeute  in  the  faubourgs,  or  a  general  riot  in 
Paris,  but  for  a  universal  insurrection  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  he  called  for  the  death  of  the  incor* 
rigible  traitors,  for  the  extermination  of  all  the 
busy  enemies  of  liberty  and  equality. 

For  a  whole  week  preceding  the  king's  flight,  the 
inquisitorial  committee  of  research,  the  munici- 
pality, and  the  chief  gaoler,  Lafayette,  were  con- 
stantly receiving  warnings  that  the  court  were  pre- 
paring to  escape.  The  fact  was  true,  and  sufficiently 
maddening,  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  escape 
of  the  king  would  be  immediately  followed  by  fo- 
reign invasion  and  civil  war;  and,  Uiough  the  people 
of  Paris  and  the  French  republicans  in  general  faced 
these  dangers  bravely  enough  when  they  came,  they 
never  regarded  the  approach  of  them  without  con- 
sternation and  panic  fear.  But,  as  if  the  truth 
«vere  not  enough,  black  Fr<{ron,  in  his  journal, 
pretended  to  have  gotten  possession  of  a  monstrous 
letter  written  by  the  queen  to  the  Prince  of  CondcS. 
Before  publishing  the  letter  at  full  length  he  in- 
troduced a  Flemish  woman,  who  was  to  carry  it, 
and  from  whom  he  pretended  to  have  received  it, 
to  die  committee  of  research  and  to  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  who,  in  his  turn,  introduced  her  to 
Robespierre  and  Buzot.  Robespierre  and  Buzot 
were  for  instantly  attacking  Lafayette  and  Bailly ; 
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but  PMon  arrived  in  time  to  show  them  that  the 
woman  was  an  impostor,  and  the  letter  a  down- 
right forgery.  Nevertheless  Frtfron  published  the 
letter,  which  produced  all  the  effect  desired  in 
exasperating  the  already  implacable  malice  against 
Marie  Antoinette.  The  vulgarity  of  the  style  was 
very  studied.  *^  Notre  ami,"  the  elegant-minded 
queen  was  made  to  say,  in  this  gross  forgery,  to  his 
highness  of  Condc^,  *'  pay  no  attention  to  the  decree 
launched  against  you  by  the  Assembly  of  swine ; 
we  will  learn  how  to  stir  up  the  toads  and  frogs 
(the  Parisians).  This  is  the  manner  in  which  our . 
hi  man,  noire  gros  (the  king),  iVill  set  out  as  soon 
as  our  people  mount  guard  at  the  Tuileries.  We 
have  resolved  to  get  made  a  sort  of  public  coach 
like  a  hackney-coach.  The  coachman,  dressed  like 
a  hackney-coachman,  will  drive  us  two  leagues  from 
Paris.  The  king  will  set  out  with  his  son ;  I  shall 
follow  with  Madame  Elizabeth  and  my  daughter. 
We  also  shall  set  out  in  a  sort  of  hackney-coach. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  will  set  out  in  another 
direction.  Our  fair-complexioned  man  (Lafay- 
ette) and  M.  Bailly,  who  have  assisted  us,  will  get 
out  of  Paris^on  horseback,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
take  a  shoA  ride,  and  will  then  escape*  As  for 
ourselves,  if  the  people  discover  our  departure,  the 
cavalry,  under  pretext  of  pursuing  us,  will  escort 
us  on  our  road,  for  the  cavalry  are  all  for  us,  and 
we  rely  entirely  upon  them.  M.^Bailly  has  been 
giving  them,  for  some  time  past,  six  livres  a  day 
per  man.  We  have  also  on  our  side  tlie  mercan- 
tile body,  who  are  in  an  understanding  with  us : 
they  furnish  us  with  money  in  specie.  In  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  Cur  people  have  suqceeded  in  de- 
creeing that  there  shall  be  nothing  but  paper  money 
employed  in  commerce,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  carry  off  all  the  gold  and  silver."  After 
some  other  passages  in  the  same  style,  intended  to 
draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  people  upon  the 
ex-parlement  of  Paris,  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and  upon  all  the  better-conditioned  arti- 
zans,  the  mock  epistle  concluded  with  these  words : 
**  Everything  is  arranged  for  our  setting  out  in  a 
day  or  two.  We  only  fear  the  troops  of  the  car- 
buncled  man  (the  Duke  of  Orleans),  formerly 
Gardes  Franqaises ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  gain 
them,  or  the  republic  of  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine.  I  send  you  two  millions  of  livres  in  specie, 
which  the  Paris  merchants  have  procured  for  us."* 
The  ink  that  printed  these  words  was  not  dry  on 
the  paper,  when — on  the  morning  of  the  21st  ot 
June — the  president,  Alexandre  Beauharnois,  hus- 
band of  the  fair  Josephine,  afterwards  Josephine 
Buonaparte  and  empress,  rose  in  the  Assembly, 
with  a  very  solemn  face,  and  said,  "  I  have  afflict- 
ing intelligence  to  give  you.  M.  Bailly  has  this 
moment  been  to  inform  me  that  the  king,  and  a 
part  of  his  family,  have  been  carried  off  last  night 
by  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal."  Nearly  at  the 
same  moment— it  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning — the  municipality  announced  the  flight 
by  firing  three  great  guns.    But  the  fact  had  been 
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known  three  houre  before;  and  the  mob  had 
already  taken  possession  of  the  vacant  nest,  tam- 
ing everything  in  the  Tuileries  topsy-tur?y,  and 
shouting  and  shrieking  for  the  head  of  Lafayette, 
who  must,  they  thought,  have  been  an  accom- 
plice in  the  evasion.  Part  of  the  mob  encountered 
Lafayette  with  his  national  guards,  in  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  and  followed  him,  hissing  and  hooting,  all 
along  the  quays  to  the  Tuileries :  Camille  Desmou- 
lins  says  that  the  hero  of  two  worlds  looked  very 
pale,  and  for  once  we  can  entirely  believe  Camille. 
Lafayette  himself,  of  course,  describes  his  conduct 
as  heroical ;  yet,  in  so  doing,  he  used  words  which 
seem  to  show  either  that  he  was  glad  of  the  pros- 
pect of  the  total  overthrow  of  monarchy,  or  that  he 
was  afraid  of  the  people.  According  to  this  ac- 
count "  he  repaired  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  accom- 
panied by  a  mob,  and  found  in  the  Place  de  Gr&ve 
a  still  greater  mob,  who  had  seized  the  Duke  d*Au- 
mont,  cpmmander  of  the  sixth  division  of  national 
guards,  that  had  been  mounting  guard  at  the 
palace.  Lafayette  extricated  the  duke  from  their 
grasp.  Hemmed  in  by  that  immense  crowd,  he  at 
first  addressed  them  merrily  by  telling  tiiem  that,  as 
the  king  was  gone,  there  would  be  no  more  civil  list 
to  pay — that  every  citizen  would  gain  twenty  sous 
a  year  by  ilie  suppression  of  the  civil  list ;  but  fresh 
groups  presenting  themselves,  he  harangued  them 
in  a  more  serious  tone."*  He  was  joined  in  the 
street  by  Mayor  Bailly ;  and  for  some  time  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  lives  of  both  were  in  immi- 
nent danger.  Nor  was  the  Assembly  in  much 
more  security.  The  first  to  break  the  long  silence 
which  followed  Beauharnois's  announcement  was 
Regnault  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  who  reminded 
the  Assembly  of  their  courageous  and  imposing 
behaviour  two  years  ago  at  Versailles.  '*  The 
men,*'  said  he,  *•  who  at  that  epoch  knew  how  to 
conquer  liberty  will  know  how  to  defend  it  now  ! 
Let  all  the  friends  of  the  constitution  instantly 
unite  to  maintain  it!"  He  proposed  that,  without 
losing  a  moment's  time,  they  should  take  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  government,  send  for  the  mi- 
nisters, and  give  them  the  orders  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  then  send  off  couriers  into  the  departments  to 
cause  the  arrest  of  all  those  who  had  conspired  and 
eflfected  the  carrying  off  of  the  royal  family.  These 
propositions  were  unanimously  adopted,  as  was 
also  a  decree  calling  upon  all  public  functionaries, 
national  guards,  troops  of  the  line,  and  citizens 
whatsoever,  to  arrest  the  fiigitives,  and  prevent  the 
passage  out  of  the  kingdom  of  all  coaches  or 
horses,  goods  or  arms,  ammunition  or  money.  Ver- 
nier thought  that  they  also  ought  to  decree  instantly 
that  all  the  arsenals  and  every  forge  in  France 
should  be  set  to  work  to  manufacture  arras.  Ca* 
mus  thought  it  would  be  better  to  provide,  in  the 
first  place,  for  their  own  security,  to  see  that  the 
Assembly  was  properly  guarded,  and  that  no 
strangers  were  admitted.  The  Assembly  forthwith 
charged  the  president  with  these  important  duties. 
Chapelier  then  proposed  that  the  municipals  should 
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be  instructed  to  acquaint  the  people,  by  means  oft 
proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  great  thonnugii- 
fares  in  Paris,  that  the  National  Assembly  was  go- 
ing to  deliberate,  in  permanent  session,  on  the  best 
means  of  securing  order  in  the  empire,  and  that 
they  commanded  the  people  to  be  quiet.  Came 
proposed  sending  immediately  for  Mayor  Bailij 
and  Lafoyette,  in  ordec  that  they  might  look  after 
the  Tuileries,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mck 
Another  member,  of  a  more  gunpowder  temps', 
proposed,  as  something  very  essential,  that  all  tte 
biggest  guns  of  Paris  should  be  fired  every  im 
minutes  in  sign  of  alarm,  that  a  black  flag  shonM 
be  hoisted,  and  that  orders  should  be  sent  by  fail 
couriers  to  every  town  in  France  to  do  the  like. 
Another  member  thought  that  there  would  be 
danger  in  making  such  a  hubbub,  and  imprudcfice 
in  burning  so  much  gunpowder,  at  a  time  whea 
gunpowder  might  be  wanted.  At  this  moment 
the  minister  of  justice  entered  the  Hall  ;  and  he 
was  soon  followed  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  La&y- 
ette,  one  M.  Robeuf,  who  was  in  a  sad  pickle, 
having  been  beaten  and  arrested  by  a  mob  who 
had  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  the 
House.  The  poor  aide-de-camp  said  he  had  beeii 
sadly  used,  and  that  he  had  left  a  brother  officer 
in  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  who  prol^bly  had 
murdered  him  by  this  time.  Then  Rewbell,  the 
sworn  friend  and  ally  of  Robespierre,  rose  to 
insinuate  the  foul  complicity  of  the  commandant- 
general.  '^  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  this 
true  Jacobin,  "  whether  it  be  true  that  for 
some  weeks  past  the  officers  on  guard  had  orden 
not  to  permit  the  king  to  go  out  after  mid- 
night?   That  signifies  something *" 

Here  Bamave,  who  had  changed  or  was  about  to 
change  his  views,  rose  and  demanded  that  he 
might  be  heard  before  more  was  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. "  The  object,"  said  he,  "  which  ought  to 
occupy  our  attention,  is  how  to  save  the  common- 
wealth, and  attach  the  confidence  of  the  people  to 
those  who  ought  to  enjoy  it.  There  are  some  men 
upon  whom  these  popular  movements  would  draw 
down  distrust  and  suspicions,  which  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, and  which  I  swear  to  the  nation,  they' have 
not  merited !  M.  Lafayette,  from  the  beginning 
of  our  revolution,  has  evinced  the  intentions  and 
the  conduct  of  a  good  citizen :  he  merits  confi- 
dence, he  has  obtained  it,  and  it  is  important  to 
the  nation  that  he  should  preserve  it.  1  demand, 
therefore,  that,  without  noticing  the  proposition 
of  M.  Rewbell,  we  order  all  citizens  to  be  under 
arms,  but  calm,  immovable,  and  resolute  to  obey 
no  impulse  or  orders  but  what  may  be  given  bv 
the  Assembly."  This  was  unanimously  voted. 
The  ministers  of  finance,  of  the  marine,  of  the  in- 
terior, and  of  war  were  successively  admitted  into 
the  Assembly,  where  they  all  declared  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  plan  for  carrying  off  the 
king.  The  constitutional  bishop  (Gregoire),  who 
had  changed  his  unproductive  curacy  for  the  see  of 
Blois,  was  rejoiced  to  say  that  the  people  were  in 
the  best  of  possible  dispositions.     **  Let  us,"  said 
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he»  "  soBtain  their  cause  with  courage ;  et  nos,  n 
fractus  illabatur  orbis^  impavido9  ferient  ntifue; 
we  will  die,  if  neceBsary,  to  save  the  common- 
wealth ! "     Charles  de  Lameth  proposed  organis- 
ing on  executive  government  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Assembly,  and  adding  six  more  vigilant  members 
to  the  committee  of  research,  in  order  to  discover 
who  had  committed  the  gxeat  crime.     D' Andre 
reminded  the  House  that,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution, no  decree  could  be  executed  or  become  law 
without  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign.     "That 
sanction,"  said  he,  *'  is,  in  this  moment,  impos- 
sible, and  therefore  I  propose  that  the  following 
decree  be   passed  immediately: — 'The  National 
Assembly  decrees  that,  provisorily,  and  until  it 
,       shall  give  fresh  orders,  whatever  decrees  it  may 
pass  shall  be  put  into  execution  by  ministers, 
j       without  any  need  of  sanction  or  acceptation.'" 
P(;tion  said  that  this  proposition  was  extremely 
simple,  and  conformable  to  first  principles.  There 
I       arose,  however,  many  calls  for  amendments,  and 
I       the  president  was  obliged  to  implore  the  honour- 
I       able  members  to  speak  one  at  a  time.     M.  Guil- 
laume,  in  supporting  the  motion  of  d' Andre,  said 
it  would  be  very  necessary  to  change  the  headings 
of  decrees,  and  say,  instead  of  "Louis  by  the 
Grace  of  God,"  &c.,  the  "  National  Assembly  de- 
crees, commands,  and  orders,"  &c.    M.  Delessart, 
minister  of  the  interior,  said  something  about  his 
responsibility  and  very  awkward  position,  and  de- 
manded that  two  members  of  the  Assembly  should 
be  appointed  to  act  with  him  in  executing  the 
new  unsanctioned  decrees.     "  It  is  impossible," 
cried  Baumetz,  "  that  the  demand  of  the  minister, 
Tvho  shows  his  modesty,  but  not  his   capacity, 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly.     We  must 
rally  round  principles.     We  must  leave  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive  power  to  those  who  are 
charged  with  them.     We  must  admit  ministers  to 
the  bar  to  make  their  reports  to  us,  and  to  ask  for 
their  necessary  orders."     Then  M.  Duport-Du- 
'       tertre,   minister  of  justice,   and  at  the  moment 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  wished  to  know  how  he 
was  to  be  authorised  in  putting  that  seal  to  their 
'       decrees.     "  It  was  the  king,"  said  he,  "  that  ap- 
'       pointed  me,   and  placed  that  seal  in  my  hands, 
'       and  this  morning  I  received  a  note  from  the  king 
'       enjoining  me  not  to  sign  or  seal  any  order  until 
he  shall  give  me  other  instructions."     There  was 
'       great  disorder  in  the  hall,  and  the  president  had 
I       to  ring  his  hand-bell  a  long  time  before  he  could 
i       get  a  hearing.     At  last  he  was  enabled  to  read  to 
them  a  letter  from  Montmorin,  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  complaining  that  the  people  had 
surrounded  his  bouse,  so  that  he  could  not  come 
to  the  Assembly  with  safety.     When  he  had  read 
this  letter' the  president  informed  them  that  he 
had  another  letter,  addressed  to  the  queen,  and 
found  in  her  apartment  by  the  people.     Some 
called  upon  him  to  break  the  seal  and  read  this 
letter ;  but  others  cried,  "  No  !  No !  the  Assembly 
ought  to  set  an  example  of  the  inviolability  of 
private  letters."    D' Andre  called  back  the  atten- 


tion of  the  House  to  his  motion,  hoping  it  would 
be  put  immediately  to  the  vote.  It  was  then  put 
and  carried.  They  next  passed  some  decrees  for 
insuring  the  obedience  of  the  national  guards  and 
the  troops  of  the  line.  One  of  the  cut^  gauche 
proposed  that  the  civil  list  should  be  suspended 
from  the  moment  of  the  king's  departure,  but  the 
majority  said  this  was  too  severe.  M.  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  now  entered  the  hall  with  precipitation, 
announced  that  he  had  been  arrested  by^the  people 
at  the  Tuileries,  and  mounted  the  tribune  in  order 
to  give  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  to 
him.  But  the  Assembly  would  not  hear  him,  and 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Here  Bailly  and 
Lafayette  entered  the  House.  Lafayette,  who  had 
brought  a  strong  detachment  of  national  guards  to 
protect  the  Assembly,  was  in  full  uniform,  and 
went  and  seated  himself  next  to  Camus,  who  had 
been  so  very  anxious  about  the  security  of  the  As- 
sembly and  a  proper  guard.  Yet  the  sour  Janse- 
nist  rose  in  a  towering  passion,  and  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  Lafayette,  "  No  uniforms  here !  We 
must  not  see  uniforms  in  the  Assembly !  "  This 
caused  a  terrible  rumour  and  strife  of  tongues. 
"  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  president,  '*  this  violence 
may  produce  a  great  calamity,  by  bringing  about 
a  quarrel  and  division  when  we  ought  to  be  most 
united.  It  is  true  there  exists  a  decree  which 
forbids  any  one  to  come  to  the  Assembly  in  uni- 
form; but  M.  Lafayette  has  been  hastily  sum- 
moned hither,  and  has  not  had  time  to  change  his 
clothes."  After  some  more  hard  words  about  the 
impropriety  of  Lafayette's  conduct,  that  com- 
mandant-general was  allowed  to  speak.  He  had 
little  to  say  except  that  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
and  second  in  command  of  the  battalion  of  national 
guards  that  were  doing  duty  at  the  palace,  had 
something  to  relate,  if  the  Assembly  would  hear 
him.  This  aide-de-camp,  M.  Gouvion,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  his  discourse  by  saying  that 
he  must  beg  to  be  permitted  to  name  nobody  for 
the  present.  He  said,  he  had  been  for  some  days 
informed  of  a  plot  carrying  on  in  the  Tuileries : 
more  than  a  week  ago  a  commandant  of  a  battalion 
of  national  guards  had  assured  him  that  certain 
movements  in  the  Tuileries  announced  that  the 
queen  had  the  project  of  flying  and  carrying  with 
her  the  dauphin  and  her  daughter-  '*This 
officer,"  continued  Gouvion,  "  told  me  that  he  had 
this  information  from  the  best  source.  I  told  him 
that  it  was  too  serious  a  matter  to  allow  one  to 
rely  on  the  word  of  a  third  person.  Then  he  named 
to  me  the  lady  who  had  given  him  the  information. 
I  had  an  interview  with  her,  and  I  then  informed 
the  commandant-general  (Lafayette),  who  ordered 
me  to  double  my  vigilance."  But  Gouvion,  it 
appears,  had  received  his  information  from  the 
lady  in  a  much  more  direct  manner  than  he  chose 
to  tell,  and  the  same  source  had  been  open  to  him 
for  a  long  time.  This  lady  was  a  woman  of  the 
queen's  wardrobe,  who  had  been  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  her  majesty  ever  since  she  came  to  France : 
she  had  become  a  sort  of  favourite,  had  received 
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many  marks  of  kindness  from  her  royal  mistress, 
enjoyed  a  large  salary,  and  had  an  apartment  in 
the  Tuilerics  immediately  under  the  queen's  apart- 
ment. This  garde-rohe  dame  had  some  heauty, 
and  a  turn  for  intrigue,  both  amorous  and  political 
—•a  very  common  case  with  women  of  her  coun- 
try :  she  received  in  her  apartment  in  the  Tuileries 
the  visits  of  popular  deputies,  and  had  for  her 
lover  this  same  M.  Gouvion^  aide-de-camp  to  M, 
de  LafayeUej  &c.  It  also  appears  that  she  was 
constantly  on  the  watch  and  playing  the  spy,  and 
that  she  had  possessed  herself  of  a  double  key  to 
the  queen's  cabinet,  as  she  was  afterwards  found 
to  have  made  revelations  which  she  could  not  well 
have  made  without  some  such  nefarious  process.* 
Gouvion,  continuing  his  account,  told  the  Assem- 
bly that  ever  since  that  time  he  had  always  kept 
a  number  of  officers  promenading  round  the  Tui- 
leries, watching  all  the  entrances  and  issues,  and 
reporting  the  least  suspicious  appearance.  He 
protested  that  these  officers  had  watched  most 
vigilantly  all  last  night,  that  every  gate  and  door 
was  closed,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  morning 
that  he  learned  from  the  same  lady  that  the  king 
was  fled.  He  spoke  as  if  there  had  been  magic  in 
the  operation,  or  as  if  the  obese  figure  of  poor 
Louis  could  have  been  whisked  through  a  key-hole. 
"  That  lady,"  said  he,  "  indicated  to  me  the  door 
by  which  the  king  had  got  out ;  but  I  believe  it 
is  impossible  he  could  have  passed  that  way,  since 
I,  and  five  other  officers,  had  never  left  that  door 
during  the  whole  night."  Gouvion,  moreover, 
said  that  Sillery,  the  husband  of  the  Genlis,  and 
creature  of  Orleans,  had  been  warned  of  the  in- 
tended flight ;  to  which  Sillery  responded  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  any  such  affair.  After  other  dis- 
cussions, in  the  course  of  which  it  was  resolved 
that  the  letter  found  in  the  queen's  apartment 
should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of  research, 
and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  posses- 
sion of  all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  M.  litporte, 
minister  of  the  civil  list,  appeared  at  the  bar  to 
announce  that  he  had  received  that  morning,  at 
eight  o'clock,  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  king's 
valets-de-chambre,  a  long  memoire.y  signed  by  the 
king.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  this 
paper,  which  was  headed  **  Proclamation  of  the 
King  to  all  the  French  on  his  quitting  Paris," 
should  be  read  by  the  secretaries.  It  was  a  long 
list  of  the  insupportable  grievances  Louis  had  un- 
dergone, and  of  the  disorders  and  outrages  which 
had  been  committed  in  every  part  of  France.  It 
declared  that  he  had  been  a  prisoner  ever  since  the 
month  of  October,  1789,  when  they  brought  him 
from  Versailles  to  Paris;  and  that,  though  he 
could  have  borne  his  own  misfortunes,  he  could  no 
longer  bear  to  see  that  the  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
royalty  itself,  in  the  violation  of  property  and  per- 
sonal security,  in  a  complete  anarchy  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  It  complained,  perhaps  wiih  too 
much  emphasis,  of  the  bad  lodging  and  unsuitable 
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accommodation  he  and  his  family  had  found  iotk 
Tuileries.  It  spoke  of  the  bitter  sacrifice  hey 
been  compelled  to  make  in  dismissing  the  girdts- 
du-corps,  whose  fidelity  to  him  had  been  ao  kig 
proved.  It  spoke  of  the  massacre  of  two  of  then, 
and  of  the  wounds  and  ill-treatment  they  had  r- 
ceived  under  his  own  eyes.  It  spoke  of  Uie  saiage 
outcry  which  had  been  kept  up  all  along  t^ 
the  queen,  "  a  faithful  wife,  whose  conduct  \aL 
been  so  heroic;"  and  it  declared  that  it  was  eri- 
dent  all  the  machinations  were  directed  against  tb 
king  himself.  "  It  was  to  the  soldiers  of  the  o- 
Gardes-Franqaises  and  the  Parisian  national  gosic 
that  the  custody  of  the  king  was  intrusted,  under 
the  orders  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  from  wiiiss 
the  commandant-general  derived  his  appointma: 
The  king  therefore  saw  himself  a  prisoner  in  kis 
own  states, — for  what  else  can  one  be  called  vk 
sees  himself  forcibly  surrounded  by  persoos  \t 
suspects  .^"  It  recapitulated  the  first  acts  of  t^ 
reform,  where  the  king  had  willingly  and  rcadOy 
concurred  with  the  Assembly,  and  the  acts  wliidi 
immediately  followed,  and  which  had  continiBi 
ever  since,  in  which  his  assent  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  violence  and  threats.  "  The  Assea- 
bly  has  put  the  king  out  of  the  constitutioD,  in 
refusing  him  the  right  of  sanctioning  the  consti- 
tutional acts,  and  classing  as  constitutional  ^sSi 
whatever  other  acts  they  think  proper,  and  in  eiff- 
tailing  and  limiting  his  veto.  They  have  allowed 
him  25,000,000  livres,  which  are  en tirely  absorbed 
by  the  expenses  of  his  household.  They  hare  H 
him  the  usufruct  of  some  domains,  with  emlw- 
rassing  forms,  and  have  deprived  him  of  the  patn- 
mony  of  his  ancestors.  Let  the  different  points  i 
administration  be  examined,  and  it  will  be  sjen 
that  the  king  is  set  aside  in  all  of  them.  He  lis 
no  share  in  the  making  of  laws ;  he  can  only  beg 
the  Assembly  to  occupy  themselves  about  such  or 
such  a  matter.  As  for  the  administration  of  ju8ti« 
and  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  he  has  no  shirt 
in  it.  There  remained  a  last  prerogative,  the  ntf* 
beautiful  of  all,  that  of  pardoning  and  commuting 
punishments :  you  have  taken  that  too  from  tiu 
king!"  It  asserted,  with  a  truth  that  no  one  will 
dispute,  that  the  Society  of  Jacobins  had  made 
themselves  the  chief  power  in  the  state,  and  hid 
reduced  all  other  authoriues  to  a  state  of  nullity- 
It  said  the  king  had  been  declared  supreme  chief 
of  the  army,  and  yet  the  army  had  been  directed, 
without  his  participation,  by  committees  o!ii» 
National  Assembly ;  and  he  had  never  been  able 
to  exercise  any  authority  or  appoint  to  any  places, 
because  his  choice  displeased  the  clubs^  and  h» 
authority  was  envied  him  by  the  Assembly.  The 
king  had  been  declared  supreme  chief  o(  the  w- 
ministration  of  the  kingdom;  but  the  Assembly 
had  taken  that  administration  into  their  own  band*, 
and  the  agents  of  the  king  had  been  left  without 
any  power  or  influence.  "  Above  all,  the  fonn 
of  government  is  become  vicious  through  two 
causes;  the  Assembly  exceeds  the  limits  on* 
powers,  and  it  exercises  by  means  of  its  comnuwc 
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of  research  the  most  barbarous  of  all  despotisms. 
It  has  established  associations,  known  under  the 
name  of  Jacobins  or  Friends  of  the  Constitution, 
who  compose  corporations  infinitely  more  danger- 
ous than  the  ancient  ones :  these  associations  or 
clubs  deliberate  on  all  the  parts  of  government, 
and  exercise  a  power  so  preponderating,  that  all 
public  bodies,  not  even  excepting  the  National 
Assembly  itself,   can  do  nothing  but  by  their 
orders.     The  king  does  not  think  that  it  can  be 
\      possible  to  preserve  such  a  government  as  this; 
the  nearer  the  Assembly  draws  to  the  conclusion 
^       of  its  labours,  the  more  do  sensible  people  despair 
'       of  it.    Their  new  regulations,  instead  of  throwing 
[       balm  upon  wounds,  embitter  ^scontents ;  the  thou- 
!       Band  journals  and  calumnious  pamphlets,  which  are 
'       but  the  echoes  of  the  clubs,  perpetuate  the  disorder, 
'       and  never  has  the  Assembly  dared  to  apply  any  re- 
'       medy.   What  it  tends  to  is  a  metaphysical  govern- 
'       menty  impossible  in  its  execution,^*  The  paper  then 
I       mentioned  that  a  motion  had  been  made  in  the  As- 
I       aembly,  and  loudly  applauded,  that  the  king  should 
be  carried  off  from  Versailles,  and  the  queen  put  in 
I       a  convent.  It  described  the  massacre  of  an  innocent 
i       man,  almost  under  the  king's  own  eyes,  in  the 
J       garden  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  it  dwelt  with  a  na- 
t       tural  feeling  on  the  affronts  studiously  put  upon 
'       the  king  and  the  royal  family  at  the  Federation 
'       festival.     It  affirmed  that  all  those  men  that  had 
spoken  against  religion  and  the  throne  had  re- 
ceived the  honours  of  a  triumph.     It  complained 
of  the  harsh  insulting  treatment  which  the  king's 
aunts,  who  were  leaving  France  on   account  of 
religion,  had  met  with  on  their  journey.    It  alhided 
to  the  Day  of  Poniards,  saying,  that,  when  the 
factions  had   excited  the   eraeute  at  Vincennes, 
those  gentlemen  had  gathered  round  him  out  of 
piu-e  love  to  their  sovereign,  and  yet  they  had  been 
shamefully  ill-treated ;  and  men  had  carried  their 
audacity  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  break  their  arms 
before  the  king's  face.     After  mentioning  the  in- 
terrupted journey  to  St.  Cloud,  and  the  forced 
attendance  at  mass  in  the  parish  church,  and  the 
circular  letter  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  which, 
it  said,  had  been  forced  from  the  king,  the  procla- 
mation concluded  with  these  words : — "  After  all 
these  sufferings,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
hindering  the  evil,  it  is  natural  that  the  king  should 
endeavour  to  put  himself  in  safety.     Frenchmen, 
and  you  whom  he  was  wont  to  call  inhabitants  of 
the  good  city  of  Paris,  place  no  confidence  in  the 
suggestions  of  the  factious;  return  to  your  king; 
he  will  ever  be  your  friend,  when  your  holy  re- 
ligion shall  be  respected,  when  government  shall 
be  placed  on,  a  proper  footing,  and  liberty  esta- 
blished on  a  solid  basis. — P.  S.  The  king  prohibits 
his  ministers  from  signing  any  order  in  his  name, 
and  enjoins  the  keeper  of  the  seals  to  send  him  the 
great  seal  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  required  so  to  do." 
This  paper  was,  possibly,  not  the  very  best  or  most 
political  of  compositions ;  but  it  was  still  farther 
from  being  the  mean  contemptible  thing   that 
Thiers  represents  it ;  nor  can  any  man,  in  his 
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senses,  that  will  honestly  look  at  the  mountain  of 
evidence  which  exists,  attempt  to  deny  that  it  con- 
tained a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  France,  and 
of  the  sufferings  and  humiliations  which  Louis  had 
undergone.*  It  is  not  true  that  the  reading  of 
this  paper  was  listened  to  with  calmness,  and  with- 
out producing  any  effect.  On  the  contrary,  the 
secretary  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  murmurs 
and  loud  exclamations,  the  whole  c6t^  gauche  being 
excessively  excited;  and,  when  the  reading  was 
over,  Gregoire,  that  right  reverend  Bishop  of 
Blois,  who  felt  his  new  mitre  tumbling  from  his 
head,  made  what  appears  to  have  been  a  most 
furious  speech,  and  which  ended  by  demanding 
that  the  paper  should  be  referred  to  the  constitution 
committee,  who  should  prepare  a  counter  procla- 
mation. Bamave  demanded  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  should  be  signed  by  Laporte,  who  had  presented 
it,  and  by  the  president  of  the  Assembly.  Then 
indeed  they  passed  to  other  matters,  from  their  very 
imperative  sense  of  the  sacred  duty  of  self-preser- 
vation. Bamave  proposed  that  the  commanding 
officers  of  all  the  troops  actually  at  Paris  should  be 
called  to  the  bai^  and  there  take  an  oath  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Assembly,  and  receive  their  orders 
directly  from  the  lips  of  the  president.  A  deputy 
of  the  c6\A  droit  hazarded  the  remark  that  the 
military  had  been  sworn  enough  already,  and  that, 
as  the  committee  for  military  affairs  had  been 
charged  to  draw  up  a  report  as  to  the  best  means 
of  securing  the  chief  commanding  officers  by  land 
or  by  sea,  he  thought  that  they  might  wait  the 
result  of  that  operation.  Robespierre,  no  doubt 
equally  moved  by  his  fears  and  by  his  hopes,  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  hearing  such  soft,  weak 
measures  proposed.  ''  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  measures  already  adopted  are  extremely  feeble, 
but  we  must  wait  for  a  more  precise  knowledge  of 
all  the  circumstances,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
must  watch  over  the  traitors  and  the  public  weal  !*' 
The  king's  paper  was  signed  as  Bamave  proposed, 
and  the  business  of  swearing  the  officers  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  was  referred  to  the  committee ;  and 
then  Messieurs  the  deputies  went  to  their  dinners. 
As  soon  as  they  met  again  in  the  evening,  Regnaud 
de  Saint  d'Angely  informed  them  that  several  fo- 
reign ambassadors  residing  in  Paris  had  expressed 
some  uneasiness  about  their  personal  safety,  and 
that,  though  he  did  not  think  their  fears  were  well 
founded,  it  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  give  them  a 
guard  of  honour.  The  mob,  in  fact,  had  been 
Sireatening  the  houses  of  the  Austrian,  Prussian, 
and  Sardinian  ambassadors,  and,  as  those  gentle- 
men had  had  some  opportunity  of  seeing  of  what 
excesses  a  Paris  mob  was  capable,  it  will  not 

*  AU  tlut  this  historian  sayi  about  the  paper,  ia^*'  llie  king  eom- 

Elalned  of  hb  loucs  of  power,  without  tamcient  dignity,  and  ihowed 
inuelf  a»  much  wounded  at  bein^  ledttced  to  80,000,000  of  eiril 
list  as  at  having  lost  aU  his  prerogatiTea.  The  Assembly  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  the  monarch,  pitit^d  his  weilcness,  and  passed  on  to 
oilier  matters."— <ffttt.  de  la  Rev.  Ftmeaite.  lu  absolutely  nothing 
will  tliis  writer  be  correct.  The  civil  list,  as  we  have  seeo.  was 
85,000,000.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  trifle,  although  Ave  millions, 
even  of  livres,  make  rather  an  important  sum ;  but  Thiers  is  con- 
stantly working  at  this  kind  of  arithmetic,  adding  here  and  iub- 
tncting  there,  just  as  it  luits  hia  purpose. 
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be  considered  extraordinary  if  they  thought  their 
apprehensions  ivere  well  founded.     A  deputy  re- 
j^ied  to  Regnaud  that  to  adopt  his  proposition 
would  be  casting  a  doubt  on  the  tranquUkty  of  the 
people  of  Paris ;  that  the  ambassadors  ought  to  be 
left  without  any  uneasiness  under  the  guarantee  of 
a  generow  people^  who  would  ever  respect  the 
rights  of  nations.     Regnaud  thereupon  withdrew 
his  proposition,    and    demanded — 1.    That  the 
foreign    ambassadors    in  Paris    should    be    in- 
formed that  they  might  continue  their  relations 
with  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened;  2.  That  the  ministers  and 
ambassadors  of  France,  residing  at  foreign  courts, 
should  have  orders  sent  them  to  continue  their 
duties,  their  negotiations,  and  correspondence,  in 
the  ordinary  manner.    This  was  instantly  decreed. 
After  some  discussions  on  tbe  woeful  lack  of  money. 
General  de  Roohambeau,  who  had  served  against 
the  English  in  America,  and  who  continued  to  be 
the  friend  of  Lafayette,  and  in  whom  age  had  not 
cooled  the  enthnaiasaL  of  youth,  demanded  to  be 
admitted  to  the  bar.    This  was  readily  granted,  as 
Rochambeau  held  the  command  of  the  greatest 
corps  d'amu^e  in  France  after  that  of  de  BouilM-^ 
of  all  the  troops  that  were  on  or  ncttr  to  the  northern 
frontier.     The  Teteran  was  introduced,  together 
with  a  number  of  general  officers  who  attended 
him.     ^*  The  National  Asaemlbly,"  said  president 
Beauhamais,  *' wishes  to  understand  your  senti- 
ments at  the  present  crisis,  and  to  know  whether 
the  late  event  has  changed  your  patriotic  inten- 
tions."  Rochambeau,  who  had  recently  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France^  and  whose 
command  had  been  extended,  spoke  modestly  of 
the  decline  to  be  expeoted  in  the  moral  and  physical 
faculties  of  a  man  of  siity-eaght  years,  and  desired 
that  the  new  dispositions  made  in  his  iiftvour  might 
be  modified.     *'  For  the  rest,"  said  he, ''  I  beg  the 
National  Assembly  to  receive  the  assurances  of  my 
9eal,of  my  fidelity,  and  of  my  entire  submission." 
After  the  old  general  had  been  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded, the  general  officers  who  accompanied  him, 
and  who  were  all  in  active  service  (Crillon  the  elder, 
Delb€cq»  Custine,  and  Daboville),  presented  them- 
selves at  the  bar;  and  Crillon,  being  spokesman, 
said,  '*  Equally  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
nation,  we  come,  under  the  wings  (sous  ies  ailes) 
of  M.  de  Rochambeau,  to  assure  you  of  the  same 
submission  and  the  same  devotedness."  When  ftresh 
sounds  of  applause  had  ended,  M.  Montesquiou, 
who  was  a  deputy  of  the  Assembly,  and  who  had 
been  among  the  very  first  of  the  noblesse  order  to 
join  the  Tiers  Etat,  rose  and  said  that,  as  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  employed  in  the  array,  he  would 
not  be  the  last  to  swear  zeal,  devotion,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Assembly;  and  then  M.  Aiguillon, 
also  a  member,  said  that  he,  as  a  colonel,  must  take 
the  same  oath,  and  that  all  colonels  actually  em- 
ployed ought  to  take  it.      Latour-Maubourg,  and 
some  other  deputies  that  were  colonels  of  regiments, 
requested  that  a  new  and  proper  form  of  oath  should 
be  drawn  up  by  the  military  committee,  and  be 


ready  to  be  sworn  to  on  the  morrow.     C3iariii 
Lameth,  also  a  colonel,  supported  this  motioD,  sii 
fliwore,  imprcmiptti  et  en  aUendcmf^  to  die  for  ^ 
country  and  the  constitution.    Being  so  ready  i 
swearer  innwelf^  this  Charles  Lameth  went  on  to 
say  that  there  were  other  officers  in  active  mernoi, 
besides  generals  and  colonels,  that  ongfaie  to  k 
sworn ;  that  the  Assembly  ought  to  decide  fit  amt 
as  to  the  opinion  to  be  entertained  of  such  <stRcm 
as  were  now  in  their  places  as  deputies,  and  re- 
mained silent.     '^  For,"  said  he,  **  there  is  no  i^ 
treating  or  equivocating :  a  man  either  lows  ik 
nation  and  the  constitution  or  he  doeb  i>ot,  aad  le 
must  say  it,  or  he  is  opposed  to  the  one  and  is  be- 
traying the  other,  and  this  must  be  known.   Even 
officer  here  ought  to  have  pronounced  himself  W 
this  moment,  for  by  to-morrow  we  may  have  the 
enemy  upon  us !   I  demand,  then^that  those  wk^ 
within  twenty-four  hours,  shall  not  have  taken  tk 
oath,  bedeprived  of  their  ranks  and  appointmCTte!"  j 
Toulongeon  said  that  the  fiirm  of  the  oaftk  on^  ! 
*  to  be  drawn  up  instantly,  and  that  att  the  ofBfxa 
in  the  Assembly  or  in  Paria  ought  to  take  it  tlat 
very  evening.     General  Custine  deckred  ^bal  tk 
profession  of  civic  ikith  made  by  Charles  Lanedi 
would  be  that  of  all  the  officers  of  the  aivj. 
"  Without  doubt,"  said  he,  **  the  general  officen 
will  give  the  example  of  taking  this  sacred  «■> 
gagement:  ye«,  they  will  give  it  !'*  Another  officer 
said  that,  whateirer  aiight  be  the  form  of  the  oa;!, 
its  sendments  were  in  his  heart,  and  that  he  woild 
swear  beforehanfd  without  waiting  for  the  decree  of 
the  Assembly.    The  applauses  were  tremendoas, 
and  the  fears  of  the  suspicious  and  timid  b^;an  to 
evanish.    At  last  it  was  agreed,  and  decreed  onaai- 
mously  by  the  cM  gauche— for  the  c&te  droit 
took  no  part  in  these  deliberakoju^thBt  the  form 
of  oath  should  be  ready  on  the  morrow  momiDr, 
and  should  be  taken  in  the  course  of  that  day  l^ 
all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  that  helcmged 
to  the  army.     Old  Rochambeau,  though   not  a 
member  of  the  House,  was  invited  to  join  the  com- 
mittee of  military  affiairs.    A  numerous  deputalisa 
from  the  department,  from  the  district,  the  tri- 
bune, and  the  municipality  of  Verasillca  was  now 
admitted  to  the  bar,  to  express  their  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  to  assure 
the  Assembly  that  it  was  considered  aa  the  centie 
around  which  all  good  citizens  ought  to  rally,  &c 
^^  This«step,''  cried  one  of  the  Jacobin  lepoUicBD 
deputies,  **  is  a  grand  example.     Let  us  print  tins 
discourse,  and  send  it  immediately  to  the  depart- 
ments.'*  Ailer  this  Alexandre  Lameth  presented  i 
report  and  project  of  decree  already  drawn  up  bv 
the  military  committee.     The  project  was  weU 
devised,  for  the  French  understood  these  matters 
better  than  constitution-making.     All  the  national 
guards  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  called  out,  and 
every  citizen  that  wished  to  bear  arms  kt  his 
country  and  liberty  was  to  inscribe  his  name  in 
his  municipality ;  every  battalion  already  formed 
was  to  be  divided  into  ten  companies,  of  fifty  men 
each ;  the  companies  were  to  be  commanded  by  a 
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I     Mib-lieutenaiit)  a  lieutenant,  and  a  captain ;  the 
'     battalions  were  to  be  commanded  by  two  lieute- 
nant*colonels  and  a  colonel ;  the  companies  were 
to  name  their  own  officers,  and  the  battalions  their 
1     own  staff-officers.     Every  national  guardsman  was 
I     to  reoaive  fifteen  sotis  a-cU^y,  a  8ub>lieutenant  forty- 
I     five  sous,  a  lieutenant  sixty  sous,  a  captain  seventy- 
i     five  aous,  a  lieutenant-colonel  ninety  sous,  and  a 
I     colonel  one  hundred  and  five  sous*— all  to  be  paid 
I     ao  long  as  their  active  services  were  required; 
e     and  sixty  thousand  muskets  were  to  be  dispatched 
;     instantly  to  the  districts  where  they  seemed  meet 
I      wanting.     The  decree  to  this  effect  was  unaai- 
r      mously  voted.    One  of  the  secretaries  then  read 
p      a  letter  horn  the  committee  of  research,  aoquaint- 
i      ing  the  Assembly  that  the  committee  had  been 
,      very  actively  at  work,  and  would  not  separate ; 
.      and  one  of  the  Rochefoucaults  aaid  that  the  muni- 
,      eipaJs  of  Paris  would  remain  assembled  day  and 
,      night  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  to  execute  what- 
,      ever  oxders  might  be  sent  to  them  by  the  Assembly 
I      or  by  the  committee  of  research :  he  added  that  all 
j      proper  dispositiotis:  had  been  taken  for  forwarding 
,      the  day's  deerees  to  -all-the  de^partments,  and  to 
^      every  comer  of  Finnoe  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
^       Among  these  decrees  was  of  course  included  the 
^       one  for  arreating  the  king;  and  we  cannot  dis- 
I       cover,  in  the  fiillest  and  best  authx^ity  we  possess,* 
I       that  Lafayette  is  entitled  to  the  honour  be  lays 
claim  to  for  his  readiness  and  dispatob  in  this  par- 
ticular.   According  to  his  own  account  he  said, 
on  bis  first  appearance  in  Ibe  Assembly,  in  the 
I       morning — "  Do  you  think  thai  the  arrest  of  the 
king  and  his  family  is  necessary  to  the  public 
safety,  and  can  alone  shelter  ua  from  civil  war  f  " 
'        — and  that,  upon  the  peremptory  answer'  of  the 
\       Assembly  in  the  affirmative,  he  added — "Well, 
then,  I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility'' — and 
then  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  note,  declaring  that 
the  enemies  of  the  country  had  carried  off  the  king, 
'        and  ordering  all  national  guards  and  citizens  to 
arrest  him,  dictated  the  same  note  to  a  great  num- 
'        ber  of  individuals,  signed  it,  and  sent  off  officers  of 
'         the  national  guards  in  all  directions.    He  may  have 
'         done  somethmg  of  the  sort,  and  very  probably  did, 
ajler  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  had  been  passed. 
Yet,  after  laying  claim  to  the  honour,  he  is  anxious 
to  escape  any  imputation  of  the  atrocities  which 
the  king's  arrest  so  soon  led  to,  and  tries  to  shift 
all  blame  from  his  own  shoulders  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  court,  and  of  uncourteons  chance.  The  words 
proclaim  his  character,  or  at  least  an  essential  part 
of  it,  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  La 
Bruy^re  himself.     "Fortunately   for  him,  con- 
sidering the  atrocities  those  august  victims  ex- 
perienced, their  arrest  was  not  owing  to  his  orders, 
but  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  accident- 
ally recognised  by  a  post-master,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  bad  arrangements."  f 
But  it  is  in  quarters  more  popular  and  more 

•  Hlft.  Pftrlement. 
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Family. 


powerful  than  the  National  Assembly  that  we 
must  look  for  the  great  excitement  of  this  me- 
morable day — ^the  2l8tof  June,  1191 -^and  for  the 
manner  in  which  die  flight  of  the  royal  family  was 
ftlt  Almost  as  soon  as  the  news  was  known,  that 
broad*faced  brewer  of  small  beer,  Santerre,  who 
was  as  sonorous  as  one  of  his  empty  butts,  called 
out  from  his  Faubourg  of  St.  Antoine  a  fresh  con- 
tingent of  two  thousand  men,  women,  and  boys, 
and  armed  them  all  with  pikes.  Danton  and  his 
Cordeliers,  or  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  pk- 
carded  the  streets  with  a  resolution  of  their  own, 
importing  that  the  Assembly  had  made  a  slave  of 
France  in  decreeing  the  crown  to  be  hereditary, 
and  that  the  name  of  king  should  be  for  ever  sop- 
pressed,  and  the  kingdom  turned  into  a  republic. 
CamiUe  Desmouiins  says  extatically  «*«"  During 
this  day  the  people  of  Paris  displayed  all  that 
courage,  activity,  and  gaiety,  whith  properly 
belong  to  the  French  character  I  They  published 
this  advertisement— <'  This  is  to  give  notice  that  a 
fat  hog  has  escaped  from  tfae'Toileries;  all  those 
who  may  meet  him  are  begged  tb  bting  Mm  back 
to  his  sty,  and  they  shall  riceiVe  a  moderate 
reward.' "  The  following  motion  wsb  made  in 
the  open  Palais  Royal : — ^*  It  wbuld  be  very  un- 
fortunate in  the  present  state  of  affairs  if  this  perfi- 
dious man  should  be  brought  back ;  what  should 
we  do  with  him  ?  1  move,  that,  if  he  is  brought 
back,  he  be  exposed  during  three  days  to  public 
derision  with  a  red  handkerchief  on  his  head,  that 
he  be  then  conducted  on  foot  to  the  frontiers,  and 

then  dismissed  with  a  kick  behind "     The 

strongest  prevailing  opinion  was  an  antipathy  for 
kings  and  a  contempt  for  the  person  of  Louis  XVI. 
In  the  Place  de  Gr&ve  they  broke  to  pieces  the 
bust  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  was  lighted  up  at  nights 
by  the  celebrated  lanteme,  that  dread  of  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution.  In  the  Rue  St.  HonoriS 
they  made  a  shopkeeper  sacrifice  a  plaster  head, 
a  likeness  of  Louis  XVL  As  they  were  effacing 
everywhere  the  name  of  the  king,  they  remarked 
at  the  comer  of  a  street  the  sign  of  the  Bull  and 
Crown,  and  condemned  it  to  Uie  same  proscrip- 
tion. The  words  king,  queen,  royal,  Bourbon, 
court,  monsieur,  brother  of  the  king,  &c.,  were 
effaced  wherever  they  were  found  on  the  signs  of 
shops  and  warehouses.  Even  painted  crowns  were 
proscribed.  The  Palais  Royal  was  re-christened 
*  Palais  d'Orleans.'  The  wasp,  Fr^ron,  said  in 
his  journal  of  that  day — "  He  is  departed,  that 
imbecile  king,  that  perjured  king,  and  with  him 
that  atrocious  queen,  who  unites  the  lubricity  of 
Messalina  to  the  thirst  for  blood  which  devoured 
the  Medici  I  Execrable  woman,  fury  of  France, 
it  is  thou  that  wast  the  soul  of  the  plot !"  Later 
in  the  dav  the  Cordelier  Club,  or  Society  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  printed  and  stuck  up  a  placard,  on 
^hich,  as  a  tail-piece  to  some  very  bad  and  bloody 
verses,  were  the  following  plain  words  in  prose : — 
"  The  free  Frenchmen  composing  the  Societv  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  Clnh  of 
I  Cordeliers,  declare  to  M,  their  fellow-citizens  that 
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their  society  coatains  as  many  tyrannicides  as  it 
contains  members,  who  have  «11  sworn  individually 
to    stab    with  poniards,  the  tyrants   that    dare 
attack  our  frontiers,  or*  make  attempts  against  our 
liberty  or  our  constitu^on,  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
Signed—Iiagandre,  president;  CoUin,  Champion, 
secretaries."  Marat,  in  his  journal^  was  still  more 
explicit ;  and  he  laboured  to  excite  the  people  to 
immediate  acts  of  vengeance  against  Lafayette  and 
Bailly,  as  the  chief  traitors,  and  against  nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  c6t^  droit,  as  having  had  a 
share  in  the  conspiracy.    He  reminded  the  people 
of  Paris  of  the  king's  oaths  and  declarations,  and 
called  them,  in  his  cynical  way,  dolts  and  fools  for 
having  ever  placed  any  confidence  in  them.    He 
said  that  Leopold  the  emperor,  and  Gustavus  the 
king  of  the  Swedes,  had  pressed  Louis  to  fly ; 
that  the  A^stnan  woman  had  fallen  on  her  knees 
befove  Lafayette  and  had  won  him  over ;  that  the 
Biost  gjangrcned  officers  and  men  of  the  national 
guards  had  befn  selected  to  mount  guard  at  the 
Tuileries,  ai^d,  thafi  Lpi^is,  dressed  as  a  priest,  had 
been  allowed  tp  escape  with  the  dauphin  and  the 
rest  of  the  family.  ' '  Yes,' '  continued  the  horseleech, 
'^that  perjuj(red  king^  without  faith,  without  shame, 
without  remx>n^s,  that  .monarch  unworthy  of  the 
throne^  has  not  be^n  retftined  by  the  fear  of  eternal 
infamy.     The  thirst  for  absolute  power  which  de- 
vours his  soul  will  soon  ren^r  him  a  ferocious 
assassin;  soon  will  he  a^im  in  the  bloOd  of  his  fellow- 
oitisteQs  that  refuse  to  sybn^t  to  his  tyiiannical  yoke. 
In  the  mean  while  he  laughs  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
Parisians  who  trusted  to  bis  Y^ord!"    After  more 
reproaches  he  tdd  the  dear  people  that  lic  had  stu- 
died how  to  remedy  the  evils  w)^ch  their  own  blind 
confidence  bad  thought  down  upon  their  heads. 
The  flcbsme  was  every  way  worthy  of  its  author. 
**  Ona  only  meana  remains  to  save  you  from  the 
precipice  to  which  your  j  u^iworthy  chiefs  have 
diugged  you,  and  that  is  to  name  instantly  a  mili- 
tary trit)une,  a  su|preipe  dictator,  to  slaughter  the 
principal  known  traitors.    You  are  lost  without 
hope  if  you  knd  an  ear  to  your  present  chiefs,  who 
will  not  ceas«  cajoling  you  until  the  enemy  are  be- 
fore your  walls.     list  your  tribune  be  named  this 
day  \    Let  your  choice  fall  upon  that  citizen  that 
Ims  hitherto  shown  you  the  greatest  seal  and  fide- 
lity and  the  most  knowledge;   swear  to  him  an 
inviolable  devotioo,  and  obey  him  religiously  in 
whatever  he  orders  you  to  do  for  the  destruction  of 
your  mortal  enemies !"    The  maniac  meant  him- 
aalf ;  but  the  hour  of  his  dictatorship  was  not 
quite  come.     He  continued : — "  This  is  the  mo- 
ment for  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  ministers  and 
their  subalterns,  of  Lafayette  and  all  the  villains  of 
his  staff,  of  BaUly  and  all  his  counter-revolution- 
ary municipals,  and  of  all  the  traitors    of  the 
National  Assembly.   Make  a  beginning  by  getting 
possession  of  all  their  persons  if  you  are  yet  in 
time.    Seize  this  moment  ibr  destroying  the  organ- 
ization of  the  national  guards  who  have  sacrificed 
liberty.    Summon  up  all  the  patriots  of  the  de- 
partments, call  the  Bretons  to  your  succour,  storm 
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the  arsenal,  disarm  the  alguasils  of  the  police  ■ 
customsp  prepare  to  defend  your  rightis  to  mvam 
liberty,  and  to  exterminate  your  implaeafale  cm 
mies.  A  dictator,  a  tribune,  a  militaiy  tribvoei  < 
you  are  lost  for  cvtr  V- 

Oh  the  same  day,  the   Sist,    apj^aveotij  i 
an  early  hour,  the  Jacobins  met  in   fuU  &m 
in  their  great  hall  in  the  Rue  St.  Hohot^    As 
cording  to  the  journaUst  of  the  elub  ail  «eibd 
ties  were  forgotten;  and  Lafsyette,   Si^es,  Jbe, 
all  attended  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  rwear  miA 
their  brethren  to  be  true  to  the  natien*      Oa  Chi 
motion  of  Bamave  the  society  expedited  towUl'm 
(Affiliated  societies  a  brief  letter,  assuring  them  tbt 
the  Jacobins  of  Paris  were  calm  and  mere  eoa- 
rageous  than  ever,  and  determined  to  devote  thai 
lives  to  the  defence  of  their  good  cauoe.      Hohcr 
pierre,  before  the  swearinff  began,  made  one  of  bi 
longest  orations.     He  said  the  flight  of  the  hm§ 
was  a  matter  .for  exceeding  great  joy,  and  wm 
for  grief  or  fear.     This  day  might  be  the  mm 
beautiful  day  of  the  revolution.     Fwiy  fniUuvir  tf 
livres  allowed  on  the  civil  list  to  tbe  raytd  indim- 
dual  might  be  saved,  and  this  would  be  the  least  si 
the  benefits  resultmg  from  the  flight,  if  men  \nmM 
only  act  with  proper  s^rit     But  he  tfaongkt  Ik 
measures  adopted  by  the  NationalJAsaembly^  vhidi 
he  had  that  mtnnte  *left,  were  not  strong  enoejk 
He  found  many  'suspicious  signs  and  demoiiat» 
tions,  but  none  so  suspicious  and  Mt  of  dai^per  « 
the  outward  appearance  of  i^freement  and  fnea^ 
ship  among  A\  paertiea  in  Paris.     /*  Since  dn 
morning,"  said  he,  **  all  our  enemies   speak  the 
same  language  as  ourselves;   all  the  ^woiid  aic 
uniting  together,  all  have  the  same  visage;  bat 
beware  of  3ie  wolves  \    It  is  not  upon  the  suppart 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  King  of  Swedes, 
it  is  not  upon  the  army  of  emigrants  beyond  tk 
Rhine  that  the  king  counts— we  can  beat  ail  tk 
brigands  of  Europe  tiiat  are  leaguing  and  ooeksof 
ing  !*~No,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  us,  it  i«  in  thii 
very  capital,  that  the  fugitive  king  has  left  tkae 
resources  and  supporters  upon  which  he  ooimli 
for  a  triumphal  return !    You  know  that  three  mil* 
lions  of  Frenchmen  under  arms  fnr  liberty  aie 
invincible  by  foreign  nations.     There  then  anal 
be  a  powerful  royalist  party,  and  intelligence^  aid 
plots  in  the  midst  of  us;  and  yet,  if  you  kok 
around  you,  you  will  share  in  my  alarm  at  aeeing 
that  all  men  are  wearing  die  same  mairic  of  patriol* 
ism!**    He  declared  it  to  be  not  merely  ks  own 
inward  conviction,  but  the  convictioii  of  all  tnie 
patriots,  and  a  thing  capable  of  proof,  tliat  tfe 
National  Assembly  had  betrayed  and  was  betray* 
ing  the  nation.    He  even  swore  that  he  kiew 
this.     <'  I  know,''  said  he,  ^'  that  diia  deaaada» 
tion  is  dangerous  forme  to  make,  but  not  daBgenws 
to  the  people ;  I  know  that,  in  thus  accusing.nearly 
all  my  brethren,  the  members  of  the  Naftioaai 
Assembly,  of  being  counter-revolutionists,  some  of 
them    through  ignorance,  some  through  tenor, 
some  throng   resentment   and  wounded  pride, 
others  through  a  bUnd  confidence,  and  a  great 
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many  more  because  they  are  bribed  and  corruptedy 
I  am  raising  up  against  myself  a  host  of  enemies, 
sharpeninji;   a  thousand   poniards,  and  I  devote 
myaelf  as  a  victim  to  all  these  hatreds.  I  know  the 
tale  that  is  reserved  for  me ;  but ,  if  at  the  com- 
I     mencement  of  the  revolution,  and  when  J  was 
acarcely  distinguished  in  the  crowd  of  deputies,  if 
i     ^hen  I  iwas  watched  only  by  my  own  conscience, 
I  determined  to  sacrifice  my  life  to  truth,  to  liberty, 
^     and  the  country,  now  that  the  suffrages  of  my  felr 
>     low -citizens,  their  univeryal    good- will  and  too 
much  indulgence,  their  gratitude  and  attachment, 
I     have  8o  nvell  rewarded  me,  I  could  almost  receive 
•a  a  hene£t  that  death  which  would  prevent  me 
t     heing  a  witness  of  the  inevitable  evils  which  I 
I     foresee !     I  have  now  passed  judgment  on  the  Na- 
tional Assemblv :  I  defy  it  to  pass  judgment  on 
I     me."    The  enthusiasm  with  which  this  speech  was 
heard*  and  the  pathetical  conclusion  of  it,  led  to 
I      another  solemn  oath.    We  ask  again,  was  there 
ever,  since  the  world  began,  so  much  swearing  ? 
)     The  Jaeobins,  one  by  one,  took  an  oath  to  defend, 
I      "wiih  their  Uvea,  the  lifa  of  M.  Robespierre,  en- 
I      dangered  by  the  bold  truths  which  he  had  just  de- 
I      livered  from  the  tribune.    Just  as  this  was  over, 
I      Lafayette  and  several  deputies  of  the  National 
I      Aaaembly  cama  forward  in  the  Hall  and  caught 
the  quick  eye  of  Danton.    That  formidable  man 
iDstantly  rose  and  exclaimed,  "  I  solemnly  engage 
to  carry  my  head  to  the  scaffold,  qr  prove  that  the 
heads  of  those  men  ought  to  fall  at  thQ  feet  of  the 
,      people  they  have  betrayed.     In  the  first  place  I 
,       call  upon  M.  Lafayette!"    And  terrible  was  the 
,       call,  for  he  accused  the  commandant-general  of  all 
the  deadly  crimes  imputed  to  him  by  Marat,  and 
asked  him  how  he  dared  present  himself  in  that 
society  of  patriots.    Lafayette  made  but  a  very 
timid  reply,  consisting  of  a  compliment  to  the  Ja- 
cobins, and  a  miserable  commonplace  sentiment. 
As  an  orator,  and  in  such  an  assembly,  the  hero 
of  two  worlds,  as  opposed  to  Danton,  had  no  more 
force  than  a  mouse  m  the  claws  of  a  cat.  ^'  X  have 
been  asked,"  said  he,  "  why  I  come  to  re-unite  my- 
,       self  to  this  society.    I  come  to  re-unite  mys^f  to 
this  society  because  it  is  here  that  all  good  citizeiM 
ought  to  repair  in  times  of  crisis  and  alarm.    It 
is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  fight  for  liberty,  and 
I  was  the  firat  to  say  that  when  a  people  desired 
to  be  free  they  became  so ;  and  I  have  never  been 
so  sure  of  liberty  as  I  am  now,  afler  enjoying  the 
apectacle  which  this  capital  has  offered  us  on  this 
day."   And,  having  thus  said,  Ififayette,  who  had 
oourage,  but  no  orator  courage,  slunk  out  of  the 
hall  of  the  Jaeobins,  wherein  we  believe  he  never 
appeared  again.     A  hot  Jacobin  from  Brest  de- 
miuulad  that  M.  Lafayette,  who  had  eluded  all  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  M.  Danton,  should  be  in- 
vited to  return,  and  reply  categorically.    "  I  de- 
mand it,"  said  the  Brest  man,  *'  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  wish  of  those  who  sent  me  here,  and  the  wish 
of  good  citizens  in  general."    The  society  ordered 
that  Danton's  terrible  speech  should  be  printed, 
and  Bent  to  all  the  affiliated  societiea,  and  that  their 


president  should  invite  M.  Lafayette  to  reply  to  it; 
but  it  appears  that  the  commandant-general  wholly 
disregarded  this  invitation.  Thus  passed  the  day 
that  followed  the  king's  flight,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  must  now  detail.* 

As  early  as  the  3rd  of  December,  1790,  Louis 
had  addressed  himaelf  to  his  brother^in-^law  the 
emperor,  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  kings 
of  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.  Vague  applications 
had  been  made  to  some  of  these  courts  before,  but 
at  this  date  Louis  proposed  the  immediate  assem- 
bling of  a  congress,  to  be  supported  by  an  armed 
coalition.t     In  short,  the  project  appears  to  have 
been  broadly  put,  and  the  throne  of  the  Bourbon 
was  to  be  re-established  by  foreign  invasion,  aided 
by  civil  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  form 
of  government  waa  thought  of  except  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  absolute  monarchy :  no  other  oon* 
atitution  could  be  approved  of  by  the  abai^te 
sovereigns  to  whom  application  was  made  for  help ; 
nor  could  those  hare-brained  fanatics  the  emi* 
grants  bear  to  hear  of  any  other.     Except  in  a  few 
cases,  these  ruined  aristocrats  had  learned  no  use- 
ful lessons  from  their  misfortunes,  had  acquired  no 
moderation  from  watching  the  immoderate  f\iry  of 
their  democratic  enemies.    They  thought  it  less 
dishonourable  to  owe  their  restoration  to  f<ueign 
armies,  and  to  devastation  and  carnage^  than  to 
enter  into  any  compromise  with  their  plebeian  foes, 
who,  on  their  part,  were  resolved  to  reject  every 
compromise  whatsoever,  and  refuse  the  slightest 
concession.  The  noblesse  were  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  restoration,  not  merely  ef 
their  titles  and  property,  but  also  of  all  their  old 
rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  of  many  of 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  deprived  eenturies 
before  this  revolution  began.    The  Czarina  Cathe- 
rine had  not  yet  arranged  her  peace  witli  the 
Turka,  and  was  much  occupied  in  watching  eventa 
in  Poland ;  the  King  of  Prussia  was  busy  in  watch* 
ing  her;  and  both  these  sovereigns  appear  to  have 
already  contemplated  the  final  partition  of  Poland* 
The  King  of  Spain,  the  imbecile  Charles  IV.,  waa 
willing  enough  to  assist  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  but  knew  not  how  to  set  about 
it,  his  finances  being  deranged  and  his  army  dis- 
organised.   The  King  of  Sweden,  the  ecOentric 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  though  united  by  no  ties  of 
blood  either  to  the  King  or  Queen  of  France,  was 
by  far  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  the  sovereigns; 
but  he  was  also  the  poorest  of  them  all,  and  it  waa 
most  difficult  for  him  to  bring  an  army  ef  brave 
Swedes  into  France  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other  powers.  ,  In  the  old  forms  of  chivalry,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  had  sworn  himself  the  knight  of 
the  fair  and  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette ;  and, 
if  a  bravery  as  romantic  as  ever  existed  even  in  a 
Swedish  king  and  a  race  of  heroes-^if  an  eztatic 
devotion  to  the  cause  could  have  sufficed— he  would 

*  Joani^  del  Dibata  dei  Jaoobins,  L'Ami  <la.FrapI«,  Journal  des 
KavolutSoiut  de  France,  and  other  new^apem  of  the  day,  as  larfely 
quoted  in  Hist.  Parlemmit. 
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have  performed  wonders,  and  saved  that  queen 
from  the  dungeon  and  the  block.    Even  as  it  was 
he  did   something,'   nay  a'  great   deal,   towards 
liberating  her  from  capdVitj^,  and  sending  her  on 
her  present  journey,  for  he  had  sent  her  the  gal- 
lant and  intelligent  yoctng  Count  Fersen;  and,  if 
all  parties  engag^  in  that  evasion  had  onl^  done 
their  duty  as  well  as  that  nolble  Swede,  Marie  An- 
toinette and  her  hinband  and  (^hQdren  had  been 
saved.    The  Emperor  Leopold,  the  queen's  own 
brother,  was  certainly  not  insensible  to  her  suffer- 
ings and  danger,  and  he  had  a  very  royal  and  im- 
perial antipathy  to  revolts  and  revolutions ;  but  he 
was  averse  to  war,  much  fonder  of  pacific  con- 
gresses than  of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns ;  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  Austrian  slowness  and  in- 
dedsnn ;  and  the  very  easy  way  in  which  he  had 
put  down  revolution  in  his  own  Belgic  states 
seenvs  to  have  duped  him  into  a  belief  that  it  would 
not  IM!  mudh  itanre  difficult,  at  iony  given  time,  to 
arrest  achd  tindo  the  French  revolution.     He  had 
been  told  by  the  liofite  French  emigrants  that  the 
r«voIutiei]^  afield '^^,^116  but  $  temporary  insur- 
reetioir,  thatilhey'^htf  *e''(^ifrt  had  still  a  most 
pOwirfuT  •pdrtjr'-ln  -the'  tieai^  df  the  kingdom,  and 
thflit  the  edmnfit^ti  t^^ople, '  the  national  guards, 
without  disti^lifte,  without  officers  of  experience 
and  nssrte,  #odld  •  be  routed  ^  at  ihe  fy^t  onset     At 
the  saMe  time  the  emperor  4as   perplexed  by 
difi^rebces  of  oplhirdti  fttid  plan,'  and  by  intrigues 
and  jealousies,  that  exis^d  tfniong  these  emigrants, 
and  apparently  among'  the  royal  pinces  them- 
selves.   At  Iaftt,'howevi^,' Leopold  Ivas  convinced 
that  it  was  tinie  to'dd  Something.     After  some 
interviews  at  Mantua  with  the  king^s  brother, 
the  Count  d^Artbis,  he  dispatched  to  Paris  Count 
Alphonse  de  Durfort,  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
aentiments  and  intentions  of  the  king  and  queen. 
Do  Durfbrt  returned  to  Mantua  in  the  month  of 
April  with  all  the  information  the  emperor  wanted 
from  the  T\iileries,  and  then  Ijeopold  engaged  to 
send  85,000  men  into  Flanders,  and  15,000  into 
Alsace,  to  hang  upon  the  French  frontiers.    The 
emperor  further  announced  to  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries,  by  means  of  secret  emissaries,  that  an 
army  of  Swiss  would  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Lyons,  that  an  army  of  Piedmontese  and  Savoyards 
would  invade  Dauphiny,  that  the  King  of  Spain 
would  have  20,000  men  ready  to  pour  through  the 
last  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had   promised   to  co-operate,  and  that 
England  had  engaged  to  remain  strictly  neutral. 
All  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
and  the  expatriated  princes  of  the  French  branch, 
were  to  sign  a  solemn  protest  and  manifesto,  and 
to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  according  to  their 
respective  faculties.*     Overtures  of  reconciliation 
and  accommodation  were  even  made  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  but  they  came  to  nothing,  and  his 
friend  and  negotiator,  the  Duke  de  Biron,  declared 
to  Bouill(S  that  Orleans  had  been  carried  by  artful 
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and  wicked  men  farther  than  he  intended  to  g^ 
but  thought  he  could  not,  with  honour,  desert  kit 
party ;  that  his  royal  higlmess  was  weak,  but 
although  his  want  of  resolution  had  placed  hi 
the  disposal  of  dangeroua  men,  who  had 
misled  him,  Bouill^  might  be  certain  of  osie 
—that  it  was  the  Duke  ^  Orleana  and  hi^ 
who  would  save  both  the  king  and  kingdoin*^ 
Louis,  who  had  kept  up  a  pretty  fi^qoent 
respondence  with  tde  BouUl^,  wrote  to  that 
early  in  May,  that  he  was  fully  resolved  to  flj 
Pans,  and  retire  to  Montmedy,  whero  de  P' 
had  made  a  fortified  camp,  and  wfaenoe,  in  < 
necessity,  it  would  be  easy  to  retnetf  into  A 
peror's  territory  of  .Luxemlxmig»  whete  As 
troops  were  to  be  stationed  to  support  iiim.-     His 
majesty  further  aoquainted  de  Boiuye  tfau  he  had 
reason  to  believe  the  Austrian  tMops  'wottld  be  in 
Luxemboui^  before  the  middle'of  June,  jnd  that 
he  proposed  leaving  Paria^on^the.ISith'cff  Imie; 
adding,  however,  that  he  womid.aequainft  faioa  ia 
good  time  with  the  exact  daiy^  aad  d^irin^  liiin  ts 
complete  meanwhile  hi»  diapoaitidiisaDd  mniiiaij 
arrangements.    Thewttlchfiilcr^s  of -die  Jmeobim 
in  the  departments  pres«olil]n«KW  Ihaitfdb  BoBifie's 
army  was  busily  i9>nployed;lbut  hcnaoootoited  ftr 
this  activity  by  reprosentingT  that^the  emperor  vas 
gathering  an  army  oalilie)fVQnt»ers»ahd«hat  he  ws 
only  making  diff|K)sij(l0nliito*enabk  him  to  give  the 
Austrians  a  ^orm  veo^ptioa  if  they  violated  the 
territory  of.Frani^    Ezoept  the  oavalry,  and  a 
part  of  the  artiUe^y,  de  JBcJOilki  had  not  many  troop 
on  whom he«Q!uld  ^eq;)endi    Hie colleoted  a  part  of 
his  force  to  cover  Montmcdy»  and  secure  the  king's 
route  from  ChfiJona  to  thai  place.     He  had  £»- 
posed  eight  foreign  battalions,  composed  chiefly  of 
Germans  and  Swiss^akmg  the  road,  at  the  dis- 
tances of  one,  two,  and  three  days'  march,  and  he 
had  thirty  squadrons  of  hone.     At  Montmedy  he 
had  a  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  sixteen  pieces, 
besides  many  guns  that  were  mounted  in  the  fort* 
ress,  and  that  might  be  made  use  of  at  a  moment's 
warning.    He  placed  the  regiment  Royal  Allemand 
at  Stenay,  a  squadron  of  hussara  at   Dun,  and 
another  squadron  of  hussars  at  Varennes.     Two 
squadrons  of  dragoons  were  to  be  at  Clermont  the 
day  the  king  should  pass;  and  these  dragoons  were 
commanded  by  the  loyal  Count  Charles  de  Damas, 
who  was  to  place  a  detachment  at  Ste:  Menefaoold, 
and  another  detachment  at  the  bridge  of  Sonime- 
vesle,  between  Ch&lonsand  Ste.  Mendioald.  **The 
pretext  I  intended  to  make  use  of,"  says  de  Bomlll^ 
himself,  *'  far  placing  these  last  two  detadmcnta, 
was,  that  they  were  intended  to  escort  a  sum  of 
money  coming  from  Paris  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops.    Thus,  conformably  to  the  wish  erpresaed 
by  his  majesty,  the  whole  road  from  Pont  de  Somme^ 
vesle  to  Montmedy  was  occupied  by  troops  destined 
to  secure  and  protect  his  retreat."    On  the  27th  of 
May  the  king  wrote  that  he  intended  aetting  out 
from  the  Tuileries  on  the  19th  of  June,  beuneen 
twelve  at  night  and  one  in  the  morning;  diat  be 
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should  proceed  in  a  common  co^ch  as  far  as  the 
forest  of  Bondi,  which  was  one  post  from  Paris, 
and  there  take  his  own  carriage;  that  at  Boticli 
likewise  there  would  be  statiohed  one  of  his  garden 
du  corps,  intended  to  tenre  as  a  cburier,  Imt  with 
iBstructioiw,  in  case  the  kine  shohld  not  reach 
Bondi^hy  two  in  the  morning  (a  cerUdn  proof  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  effect  his  escape),  to  spur 
onward  to  Pont  deSomme-Tesle,  and  announce  the 
ciTCmnstancei  in  order  that  de  Boatll<f  might  be 
quickly  informed  of  it^  bo  as  to  have  time  to  pro- 
vide fbr  hia  own  safety,  and  the  safety  of  all  those 
concerned  with  him.  Louis  also  desired  de  Bbiiill^ 
to  send  him  either  the  Doke  de  Choiseul  or  M.  de 
QogHclat,  for  t^e  purpose  of  giving  such  informa- 
tion as  might  be  necessary  on  the  road.     On  re- 
ceiving the  letter,  de  BouilU  dispatched  both  these 
gentlemen  from  Metz.     He  instnicted  the  Duke  de 
Choisettl,  whb  was  oolenel  of  one  of  his  regiments 
of  cavalry;  to  go  straight  to  Pkris  to  wait  upon  the 
king,  desiring  him  ito  quit  that  capital  about  twelve 
hours  belbre^his  magosty,  and  to  give  orders  to  his 
people  to  be  at^'Vareniiefr  on  the  18th  of  June  with 
his  best  heisos;  -  On-hJ^  Mtam  from  Paris  he  was 
to  Btopdt  Pont  de'SonrMe-^esle,  take  the  command 
of  the  detaohmtot  <6f  hassditis  be  would  find  sta- 
tioned there^  and  Moort  the  rojiil  family  as  far  as 
Ste.  Menehould,  where  he  was  to  leave  the  hussars 
with  strict  orders  to  gushrdtbe  rWl  leading  from 
Paris  to  Varenned,  and  during  fbor  and  twenty 
hours  to  suffer  none  tq  past,  eithet* intone  direction 
or  in  the  odier*     De  BodilM  ddheVed  into  his 
hands  orders  signed-  by  the  hing  himself;  enjoining 
him,  and  all  the  officers  und^  his  Command,  to 
employ  the  ibrce  at  their  disposal  in  d^f^ndmg  and 
protecting  his  Majesty  and  the  royal  fiimily.     In 
case  the  king  should  be  stopped  6i  ChCllons,  or  at 
any  other  place  beyond  that  town,  the  general 
charged  de  Choiseul  to  unit^  all  the  troops  he  could 
collect  from  Varennes,  Clermont,  and  Ste.  Mene- 
hould,  and  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  liberate  the 
royal  travellers,  assuring  him  that  he  (de  Bouillt^) 
would  march  to  his  assistance  with  the  utmost 
rapidity.    As  an  important  means  of  insuring  suc- 
cess, he  gave  him  five  or  six  hundred  louis  in  gold, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers  as  soon  as  the 
'         king  should  appear  among  them ;  Bnd  with  this 
pune^tnd  all  theseinstruetions,  de  Choiseul  reached 
'         Paris,  pretending  to  have  come  to  see  his  children. 
Two  days  after  dispatching  de  Choiseu),  de  Bouill^ 
dis|)atched  M.  d6  Goguelat  to  the  capital  also. 
'         This  Qoguekt  was  an  officer  of  engineers,  who  Imd 
beoi  employed  before  now  in  several  sect«tand 
'  critical  missions.     He  owed  his  employment  and 

'         promotion  to  the  queen,  for  whom  he  had  madte 
(ome  drawings  and  plans  for  improving  St.  Cloud 
'  and  her  favourite  Trianon.    There  was  no  reason 

'  to  suspect  his  fidelity  and  devotion;  but,  seeing 

'  that  be  was  hot-headed,  presimiptuous,   and  a 

*  babbler,  there  was  every  reason  to  distrust  his 

'  difioretion.   Marie  Antoinette  had^  however,  always 

^  thought  that  his  services  would  be  most  valuable ; 

'  and  she  had  insisted  on  his  being  admitted  into 
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the  secret  of  all  th^  was  .going  pn.     De  Bouill<$ 
ordered  him  to  visit  Stenay,  Dun,  Varennes,  and 
Ste.  Menehould  on' his  way,  to  ejwmine  the  road 
thoroughly,  in  order  that  nu  precaution  might  be 
neglected,  and  '.also  ii)  order  that  he  might  com- 
municate to  the  king  everything  that  could  best 
coptribute  to  secure  the  flight.     He  directed  him 
to  join  him  either  at  Lougwy,  Montmedy,  or  Stenay, 
a  few  days  before  the  king  set  out,  so  as  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  majesty's  final  instructions.  De  BouilltS 
then  sent  Count  Charles  de  Damas  with  his  dragoons 
towards  Ste.  Menehould,  repeating  to  him  the  in* 
stnictions  which  he  had  given  to  de  Choiseul,  in 
case  the  king  should  be  stopped.     On  the  13th  of 
June  de  BouilltS  himself  set  out  from  MeU,  under 
pretext  of  visiting  thefrontier  places  towards  Luxem« 
bourg,  and  was  enabled  to  march  into  the  envirena 
of  Montmedy  the  few  regiments  that  remained 
steady  to  him.     On  the  15th  he  was  at  J«oii|wy, 
and  there  he  received  a  letter  from^Ae  king  iur 
forming  him  that  his  depart^}[ie  Y^as  pj4t  off  till  the 
20th,  at  the  hour  before  in^ptifgoedtfix  TbJi9  delay 
greatly  disconcerted  the  ^on^jj^V^  i^eHiDires^.   He 
had  alreiidy  ^iven  qrdef/B.^r,. the,  depicture  o{  .the 
troops,  and  particularly  oif  thp  t^VQ  sqiuidiqna  who 
were  to  be  at  Clermpnt.  the  di^y  tJi^Jung  intended 
to'  pass  tlirough  thai  towp,;  and,  as  be  waa  now 
obliged  to  double  the  Uipe  of-their  st^yin  the  place, 
he  &resaw  that  s\fsp|pipii^  would  arise.     He  says 
that  these  suspici^s  Vere  still  Jfurther  hcight^ied 
by  the  negligpnce  of  Qe.  Cbois^ui  in  not  anpriaing 
the  officer  churged  to  tplApe  ^  relay  at  v acennes 
of  the  delay;  but  this  was  only  qne  of  the  many 

causes  of  fail^use.  ,  .     , .f 

Now  for  thetp^p^^tion^  ma4e.yby  theCpurt* 
Count  Fersen^.th^  b.taye  wjd.fpn^roHs  y^AWg 
Swede,  had  ord^ed  at,l^gp.co^-»-a  Jfer^V?^— to 
be  built  in  P^ris,  ,p^  iff  fpr  ihi*  own  us^,  •  :Thc 
coach  was  capable,  of  cool^ing  sJLX  persons,  toge- 
ther with  sundry  qor^ve^leipj9i|8)  neip^ssary  to  travels 
lers  who  did  not  intend  stoppji^g  oUt^thf)  road.  'The 
coach  was  finished  in  gopqL  tip)^,  and  was  sent  to 
the  residence  of  a  Ri^ssian  la^y  in  ^he  Rue  de 
Clichy.  Fersen  also  procured  lyitJbuout  difficulty  a 
passport  for  a  Baroness  de  K9r^,..wh9.wa4,on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Russia  with.twp  children,  H 
valet,  a  femme-de-chambre,  and  of  her  attendnnta. 
Thus  far  was  well  done,  but  other  preparations  had 
been  made  which  almost  appeared  as  if  the  couit 
wished  to  betray  its  own  secret  Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  March  the  queen  had  been  giving 
various  orders  and  commiasions  out  of  ^  somewhat 
childish  and  inexcusable  anxiety  for  her  wardrobe 
and  the  dresses  of  her  children.  "  It  waA  with 
pain,'*  says  Madame  Campan,  "  that  I  saw  the 
queen  occupying  herself  about  these  matters,  which 
seemed  to  me  useless  and  even  dangerous ;  and  I 
remarked  to  her  that  the  Queen  of  France  would 

*  TYm  old  toldier.  d«  BoaiUe»  seeau  to  hint  that  the  delay  arow 
out  or  ft  queftion  of  court  etiquette.  He  nys»  *'  The  king  told  mo 
(la  the  mme  leitet)  Uiat  he  coold  nut  have  the  Marquie  d'Agoolt  in 
the  same  carriage  with  himself,  as  tlaegovernenorthe  royal  children, 
who  was  to  accompany  them,  had  refuMNl  to  abandon  her  privilege  of 
conatantly  remaining  with  her  charge."— Ifi^motref. 
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find  chemises  and  gowns  everywhere.  But  my  re* 
marks  had  no  effect :  she  was  determined  to  have 
at  Brussels  a  complete  trousseaa  both  for  herself 
and  for  the  .'children.  I  went  out  alone  from  the 
palace»  and  almost  disguised,  to  buy  and  order  the 
things  for  this  trousseau.  I  ordered  six  chemises 
in  one  shop,  six  in  another,  and  so  on,  with  dressesi 
handkerchiefs,  &c«  ^c."  In  spite  of  this  precau* 
tion  suspicions  may  have  been  excited  in  a  town 
where  all  were  suspicious  and  vigilant.  Marie 
Antoinette  moreover  insisted  upon  sending  off  to  her 
sister  at  Brussels — ^the  Archduchess  Christinci 
who  governed  the  Low  Countries  for  the  em- 
peror— her  necessaire  de  voyage^  a  cumbersome 
thing,  fitted  with  jewels  and  trinkets  and  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  toilette.  This,  she  said, 
might  be  done  under  the  pretext  of  making  a 
present  to  her  sister.  Tne  faithful  Campan 
strongly  opposed  this  project,  representing  that, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  persons  that  were  con- 
stantly spying  and  watching  her  least  actions,  the 
real  intention  might  be  discovered;  but  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  was  most  royally  obstinate  about  all 
these  triBes,  and  all  that  Madame  Campan  could 
obtain  was  a  little  more  caution.  The  Austrian 
charge  d'affaires  waited  upon  her  majesty,  at  her 
toilette,  and  requested  her,  in  the  presence  of  all 
her  attendants,  to  procure  for  her  sister,  the  arch** 
duchess,  a  necessaire  exactly  like  her  own ;  and 
the  queen^  before  the  same  listeners  and  eaves* 
droppers,  ordered  Madame  Campan  to  get  one 
niade.  This  plan  had  no  other  inconvenience  than 
that  of  costing  some  500  louis.  But  the  d)^ni8te,  or 
cabinet-maker,  employed  by  Madame  Campan  to 
construct  this  precious  commodity  worked  so  slowly, 
that  there  was  no  prospect  or  diance  of  its  being 
ready  in  time ;  and  poor  Marie  Antoinette,  with 
almost  as  much  fixity  about  her  necessaire  as 
Othello  showed  about  Desdemona's  handkerchief, 
told  the  Campan  that  the  real  original  one 
must  go,  adding  that,  as  she  had  commanded  a 
new  necessaire  for  her  sister  in  presence  of  all  her 
chamber,  there  had  been  precaution  enough ;  'that 
it  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  archduchess  was 
impatient,  and  that  it  would  seem  natural  that  she 
should  empty  her  own  necessaire  and  send  it  to 
Brussels  immediately  through  the  Austrian  cbarg^ 
d'affaires.  This  perplexing  dressing-case  was 
emptied  accordingly,  and  the  diamonds,  trinkets, 
&c.  were  made  up  into  other  parcels  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  the  queen's  household,  and  especially 
in  that  of  the  garderobe  woman,  who  had  for  her 
lover  Monsieur  Gouvion,  the  aide-de-camp  of  La- 
ftyette.  The  diamonds  were  intrusted  to  Monsieur 
Lunard,  the  queen's  hairdresser,  who  carried  them 
safely  to  Brussels.  The  necessaire  was  sent  to  the 
charg^  d'afEedres,  but  it  never  reached  the  place 
of  its  destination.  The  garderobe  woman,  as  early 
as  the  21st  of  May,  made  a  denunciation,  appa- 
rently to  Oouvion,  who  seems  to  have  carried  it  to 
Lafayette  and  Bailly:  the  woman  said  that  the 
queen  wa«  too  much  attached  to  that  precious  piece 
of  furniture— that  unlucky  necessaire— ever  to  part 


with  it,  and  that  the  sending  it  away  was  a  Strang 
proof,  among  many,  that  her  majesty  intended  to 
follow  it.    After  receiving  such  information^  it  m 
difficult  to  conceive  how  Lafayette  and  Baill  j  could 
ever  have  been  for  one  moment*  off  their  gvuurd,  or 
how  they  could  have  doubted  that  the  roy&i  fknoily 
were  determined  to  fiy .  The'queen  assured  BCadAme 
Campan  that  they  were  only  going  to  the  Ixtnideta, 
where  the  king  might  be  b^ter  able  to  treat  with 
the  Assembly ;  and  tliat  the  king  would  onljr  qnk 
France  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  afler  the 
failure  of  pacific  negociations,  wbich  thejr  hoped 
would  not  fail.     She  also  said  that  she  counted  a 
great  deal  on  the  National  Assembly,  where  many 
members  had  recovered  from  their  first  exaltation. 
The  Ffite  Dieu,  or  Corpus  Christi,  one  of  the  most 
solemn  festivals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  close 
at  hand,  and  the  royal  family  had  been  invited  by 
Gobel,  the  jacobinised  and  uncanonical    Bishop 
of  Paris,  to  walk  in  procession  after  the  Host,  as 
in  former  times  and  from  very  remote  ages.     The 
religious  scruples  of  Jjouis  must  have  been  horri- 
fied at  the  proposition,  and  this  affair  alone^  must 
have  made  him  eager  to  escape.    On  the  evening 
of  the  20th  of  June  the  royal  family  supped  toge* 
ther,  and  retired  to  their  bed-chambers  at  the  uaual 
hour.     Everything  was  quiet  in  the  palace  when 
the  king  went  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  where 
disguises  were  in  readiness;  and  where  the  rest  of 
the  family,  with  the  exception  of  Monsieur  and  his 
wife,  who  were  to  take  a  different  route,  presently 
assembled.  Louis,  to  pass  as  a  respectable  valet-de* 
chambre  suitable  to  a  Russian  baroness,  put  on  a 
brown  frock-coat,  a  thick  wig,  and  a  round  hat. 
The  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  put  on  simple 
travelling  dresses  and* plain  gypsy-hats;  and,  as 
Madame  Korff's  children  were  both  females,  the 
little  dauphin  was  dressed  like  his  sister  as  a  girL 
The  poor  boy,  who  had  been  roused  from  his  sleep, 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  strange  travestimento, 
and  asked  whether  they  were  gomg  to  act  a  comedy  ? 
Alas,  though,  as  in  most  human  transactions,  there 
was  much  that  was  comical  or  farcical,  it  was  to  be 
a  bloody  tragedy !    They  left  the  palace  in  separate 
parties,  going  out  from  the  apartment  of  the  Duke 
de  Villequier,  who  had  scarcely  been  seen  or  heard 
of  since  the  day    of  poniards.      They  neither 
whisked  through  a  key-hole,  as  Gourion  had  seemed 
to  suspect,  nor  crawled  through  a  foul  sabtora- 
neous  sewer,  as  was  generally  reported  and  be- 
lieved in  Paris ;  but  they  went  out  by  Villeqnier^s 
door,  wha>e  no  sentry  was  placed.    The  first  little 
party  consisted  of  Madame  de  Toursel,  the  govern- 
ess, and  the  two  royal  children;  then  followed 
Madame  Elizabeth  and  her  equerry^TM.  de  Saint 
Pardoux ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  king,  in  his 
brown  coat,  wig,  and  round  hat,  issued  from  the 
portal  leanmg  upon  the  arm  of  one  of  the  gardes 
du  corps,  who  was  dressed  as  a  courier.     The 
queen  came  out  last  of  all,^ attended  by  her  equerry, 
who  was  also  disguised  as  a  courier.    Not  many 
paces  from  the  walls  of  the  palace,  in  die  square 
called  Place  du  Petit  Carousel,  at  the  comer  of 
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the  street  de  TEcbeUe,  waa  drawn  up  a  voiture  de 
remise,  or  one  of  that  kind  of  hired  vehicles  which 
we  commonly  call  a  glass  coach  ^  and  the  driver  on 
the  box,  properly  travestied,  waa  the  gallapt  ypung 
Swedish  noble.    As  the  little  party  arrived,  they 

fot  into  this  vehicle;  but  the  queen  came  not,  and 
ept  the  noble  coachman  waiting  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  every  momeut  was  of  such  life-and-death 
value !    As  the  doomed  li|arie  Antoinette  was  on 
her  way,  the  carriage  of  Lafayette,  with  flambeaux 
and  his  usual  numerous  attmidants,  dashed  across 
the  Place  du  Carousel  and  passed  so  near  to  her, 
that  she  is  said  to  have  touched  thp  spql^es  qf  the 
wheel  with  her  badine.    This  rencontre  greatly 
disconcerted  l^er,  and  neither  she  nor  the  gentle- 
^        man  accompanying  her  was  acquainted  with  the 
tortuosities  of  the  Paris  streets,  which  were  very 
different  then  from  what  they  now  are.    Although 
'        only  two  hundred  paces  from  the  comer  of  the 
I        street  de  I'Echelle,  and  the  voiture  de  remise  with 
I        her  husband  and    children,  the  queen  mistook 
the  way,  turning  to  the  right   hand  instead  of 
'        to  the  left.     After  long  wandering  on  quays,  and 
through  streets,    squares,   and    alleys,   she    and 
her  attendant  ventured  to  ask  their  way  of  a  sen* 
I        tinel,  who  directed  them  without  s^specting  who 
they  were.     They  were  obliged  to  retrace  their 
I        steps,  and  to  traverse  the  court  of  the  Tuileries 
close  to  the  gardes-du-corps  and  many  sentries. 
At  last,  however,  some  time  after  midnight,  they 
reached  the  glass  coach :  the  queen  entered  it,  her 
'        attendant  mounted  behind,  and  the  noble  Swede 
drove  off  with  all  his  rpyal  passengers.  Some  little 
time  was  lost  through  a  mistake  committed  by  the 
noble  coachman*  who  was  not    su^ciently   nc- 
quainted  with  the  streets  and  boulevards  i  and  it 
gives  a  curious  and  Qot  very  advantageous  notion 
of  them  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  party  knew 
enough  of  the  city  they  had  been  living  in  nearly 
all  their  lives  to  set  Count  Fersen  right.    Qut  at 
I        last  the  brave  Fersen  got  fairly  out  of  Paris,  upon 
'        the  high-road,  and  to  the  spot  where  the  berline 
I        stood  ready,  and  had  been  standing  ready  for  an 
i        hour  and  a  half,  with  six  post  horses  to  it,  and  the 
postilions  in  their  saddles.    The  royal  party  got 
I         nastily   into  the  carriage,  the  two  body-guards 
mounted  beliind,  Count  Fersen  mounted  the  box, 
and  away  they  all  went  to  the  forest  and  the  village 
of  Bondi,  leaving  the  horses  of  the  voiture  de  re- 
mise to  trot  it  back  to  Paris,  or  rather  into  a  ditch, 
for  there  the  vehicle  was  found  on  the  following 
morning.    At  Bondi  they  found  a  third  garde-du- 
corps,  a  change  of  horses,  and  a  chaise  containing 
two  of  the  queen's  waiting-women,  which  chaise  had 
also  been  ordered  and  prepared  by  the  alert  Swede. 
As  soon  as  the  post-horses  were  put  to,  and  one  of 
the  body-guards  had  spurred  forward  on  the  ChUons 
road.  Count  Fersen,  in  a  hackney-^coachman  man- 
ner, bowed  and  took  |  his  leave,  then  scampered 
across  the  country  to  a  place  where  his  own  Ger- 
man coachman  awaited  him  with  a  light  carriage, 
and  found  himself,  within  a  very  few  hours,  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  French  frontiers.]    Th^  heavy  ber^ 
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line  sped  not  quite  so  rapidly;  yet  in  somewhat 
less  than  two  hours  it  reached  Claye,  the  second 
posting  station  on  the  Cb&lons  road,  and  at  the 
distance  of  si^  l^^gues  from  Pans.  But  the  heavy, 
cumbersome  machine  already  needed  some  repairs, 
and  French  harness  was,  as  it  now  is,  very  apt  to 
break;  and  all  this  occasioned  further  delay* 
When  the  journey  was  resumed,  the  king,  too 
eager  to  enjoy  his  new  liberty  stad  the  blessed  sun- 
shine and  the  warm  balmy  air  of  that  fine  June  day^ 
insisted  firequ^ntly  on  descending  from  the  caniage, 
and  would  walk  up  all  the  steep  hills  to  relieve 
the  poor  horses.  So  alowly  did  they  proceed  (it 
should  be  added  that  it  was  difficult  to  travel  very 
fast  with  any  kind  of  vehicle  over  such  a  road  with 
miserable  under-fed  French  post-horses),  that  it 
was  four  or  five  o^clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st 
ere  they  came  in  sight  of  Ch^ons;  and  on  crossing 
a  crazy  bridge  at  the  entrance  to  that  town  the 
clumsy'berline  rolled  against  some  of  the  timbers, 
the  horses  broke  their  rope  traces,  and  another  pre- 
cious half- hour  was  lost.  The  ties  of  fate,  much 
stronger  than  French  harness,  seemed  in  every  way 
to  bind  the  victims  to  the  guilbline.  Several  per- 
sons in  ChMons  recognised,  or  fancied  they  recog- 
pjsed,  the  kii^g,  who,  instead  of  sitting  back  quieUy 
in  a  c^MTier,  as  became  his  seemiug  character  of 
valet,  was  constantly  putting  his  head  out  at  the 
cofujh-window.  The  royal  travellers,  however, 
were  in  good  heart  and  hope  until  they  reached 
Pont  de  Somme*vesle,  three  leagues  beyond  Chd.- 
lona,  where  the  king  counted  upon  finding  his  first 
escort,  or  detachment  of  forty  dragpons,  under  the 
command  of  the  young  Duke  of  Choiseul,  but 
where  he  found  neither  the  duke  nor  any  one  else. 
Choiseul  thus  accoupts  fqr  his  own  absence  and  for 
that  of  the  troops;: — M.  de  Goguelat  arrived  with 
the  forty  hussars  at  noon,  and  Choiseul  made  them 
picquet  their  horses  in  the  village  of  Pont  de 
Somme-vesle,  and  stationed  himself  on  a  height 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  high-road  from 
Ch&lons.  He  expected  that  the  royal  carriage 
would  be  preceded  by  a  courier,  one  of  the  body- 
guards; that  this  courier  would  arrive  at  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  berline 
would  not  be  more  than  an  hour  behind  him.  But 
two  o'clock,  tluree  o'clock,  four  o'clock  came,  and 
no  courier  or  coach.  From  his  hilly  pqst  he 
watched  the  road  with  intense  anxiety,  but  he 
could  see  nothing  coming.  '^  During  this  terrible 
state  of  suspense,"  says  the  duke,  "  a  new  scene,  a 
violent  tumult,  was  preparing.  Chanee  joined 
hands  with  fatality :  the  peasanta  of  an  estate  be- 
longing to  the  Princess  of  Elboeuf,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pont  de  Somme-vesle,  had  refused  to 
pay  their  taxes:  they  had  been  threatened  with 
military  execution,  and  the  country-people,  their 
neighbours,  had  promised  to  atand  by  them  against 
the  troops  that  might  be  sent  When  theae  pea- 
sants learned  that  a  detachment  of  cavalry  was  at 
Pont  de  Somme-vesle,  they  concluded  that  it  had 
come  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution,  and  they 
began  to  loimd  the  tocsin  throughout  the  diitrict, 
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and  to  gather  togetli^  in  a  body.  On  the  other 
Bide,  the  people  of  Chftlons  took  umbrage  at  seeing 
a  post  established  so  near  their  town,  awl  they  tent 
out  some  mounted  national  guards  fo  reconnoitre. 
They  already  began  to  murmur  that  the  huBsars 
-were  there  expecting  the  queen,  and  to  talk  of 
sending  out  national  guards  to  dislodge  them, 
of  doubling  the  guards  in  the  town,  snd  of 
closing  the  gates.'*  The  Duke  of  Choisent, 
whose  loyalty  was  not  doubted,  continues^— 
*'  Would  it  not  have  been  a  capital  inal-addresse 
on  our  part  to  have  created  new  dangers  for  the 
king,  or  not  to  have  put  an  end  to  that  popular 
fermentation  by  riding  away?  We  heard  fire 
o'clock  strike  :  it  was  nearly  hal^pastfit«,  and  con- 
sequently almost  four  hours  later  than  the  time  at 
which  we  had  expected  to  see  the  courier !  '*  After 
taking  some  precautions  to  dissipate  suspicion, 
Choiseal  gave  the  order  to  sound  boot  and  saddle. 
"By  the  time  my  husdars  were  on  horseback,"  he 
add8,^Mton!y  wahted  a  quarter  to  six;  and  then  we 
rode  slowly  off,  at  a  walking  pace,  until  we  reached 
the  cross-road  l^hibh'  Iteads  to  Varennes.'*  De 
Bouilli^'s  son,  commt^hlyealled  the  Count  Louis, 
bitterly  blames  Ihis  retreat  from  Pont  de  Somme- 
Tcsle.  **  Why,"  sAys  he,  •*  were  not  one  or  more 
persons  left  behind  at  the  vilbj^  to  warn  the  king 
how  the  detachment  had  been  displaced !  Ought  he 
to  have  neglected  interc^ln^  all  communication 
with  the  capital  ?  And  finally,  ought  not  M.  de  Choi- 
seul,  who  knew  that  his  detaohuoent  was  a  principal 
ring  in  the  chain,  to  hate  lEiUen  bade  on  the  next 
post  on  the  road  that  the  king  was  to  take,  instead 
of  going  0^  by  cross-country  roads  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted  ?*'  Count  Louis,  who  did  his 
part  a^  badly  aa  any  -tif  tShem;  Also  reproaches 
de  Cho'iseul  for  hating  «6tit  word  t<i  the  command- 
ing offices  of  llhe  other  detachments  not  to  wait  for 
the  king  atiy  longei*,  aail  seemed  to  him  that  some- 
thing must  have  happeticfd,  ei&er  in  Paris  or  on 
the  road,  to  derange  the  whole  plan  of  escape,  and 
for  having  otdeied  the  commander  of  the  detach- 
ment stationed  at  SbmtehMenehouid  to  unsaddle. 
But  in  reply  it  may  be  urged  that  de  Ghoiseul  had 
no  person  to  whom  he  could  confide  the  important 
secret ;  that,  if  he  had  left  two  or  three  of  his 
own  hussars,  they  might  not  only  have  been  sus- 
pected, but  cut  to  pieces ;  that  his  forty  men  alto- 
gether formed  far  too  small  a  force  to  intercept  the 
communications ;  that,  if  they  had  attempted  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  they  might  have  been  attacked 
by  the  Ch&lons  national  gu&rd  in  front,  or  by  the 
peasantry  in  their  rear ;  that  it  behoved  him,  above 
all  things,  to  avoid  making  a  scene  on  the  road, 
and  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  lull  the  sus- 
picions that  were  already  excited;  and  that,  in 
fine,  the  conclusion  was  a  very  reasonable  one,  that 
the  plan  had  been  defeated  or  the  journey  at  least 
imt  off.  It  was  half-past  six  when  the  berline 
lumbered  through  Pont  de  Somme-vesle.  Ixims, 
who  had  calculated  that  he  should  be  safe  as 
soon  as  he  reached  this  point,  was  completely 
disheartened  at  not  finding  de  Choiseul  and  his 


detachment,  and  he  said  to  his  discovmged 
paniona  that  he  felt  as  if  the  earth  were  #peii' 
mg  under  his  feat  to  swallow  him.  He  had  w 
presende  of  mind ;  the  two  gardes-du-cocps  that 
were  riding  outside  the  carriage  must  have  bea 
about  'equally  deficient  in  that  essential  quality; 
and  the  odmpeteitti  ateady,  old  d'Agoult,  whom 
the  Marquis  de  Bouilii^  had  reconunended  aa  a  £i 
person  to  be  inside  the  eanriage,  to  direct  tke 
movements,  and  to  speak  and  act  in  any  caae  «f 
emergency,  had  been  kept  out  of  it  by  Madame  de 
T^rael  and  the  rigour  of  court  etiquatte*  la 
doubt  and  dismay  the  royal  party  roUedt  onwards  at 
the  rate  q£  some  four  miles  an  hour»  and  thia  was 
the  top  of  liieir  speed,  though  tha  berluaa  w» 
dragged  by  ten  or  eleven  horses.  It  waa  half-past 
eight  in  the  eveaing  when  they  xeached  Saiole- 
Menehould;  and  £cflre,  instead  oS  finding  the 
cavalry  escort  ready  mounted,  they .  found  aav 
and  suspicious-looking  townpeople* 

The  garde-du-oorp6%  M.  de  VAkoicy«  who  Jfide  fore- 
most  on  horseback,  per&inped:hiaili4y  oC  courier 
so  badly,  that  he  entered  ^heii^vn  oq)y  a  few 
minutes  before  the  heitlin^riaad/itbe!  chaise  that 
followed  it,  and,  inat^i«f.  ati^ig  at  the  poaa- 
house,  he  rode  paattit  and  mnt: blundering  tkroug^ 
the  streets  in  mwroh  <^>  k^  M.  Daudoina,  the 
commander  of  the  detlu;hmenli,  who.had  unsaddled 
andput  their  .^raes  in  atable  for  the  ni^t,  was 
standing  at  the  'doar  of  .an  inn^  and,  as  soon  as 
Valory,  the  fnttended  eoUKter^  saw  him,  he  rode 
up  to  him  land  entered  into  conversation.  This 
waa  aolflced  by  tlM  innkeeper  and  by  many  other  J 
persons.  The  delay  in  finding  the  poet-house  and 
the  crufil  diaatppointm^nt  at  not  finding  thia  the 
second  detHohment^  and  his  doub^  about  the  road 
they  were  to  take,  induced  this  moat  awkward  of 
kings  to  put  his.  head  oat  of  the  window  in  the 
midst  of  a  sharp-eyed  crowd,  and  to  question,  in 
an  agitated  voice,  the  postmaster  of  the  place  about 
the  croas*road  leading  to  Varennes.  This  post- 
master was  the  famed  Drouet,  a  man  of  an  iron 
body  and  of  a  mind  just  as  hard ;  lie  had  been  a 
trooper  in  the  regiment  of  the  Prince  of  Conde*s 
dragoons,  had  seen  something  of  war  and  blood, 
and  was  atill  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life;  like 
nearly  all  Frenchmen  of  his  class,  he  was  a  hot 
patriot  in  the  revolutionist  sense,  and  his  dii^like 
of  royalty  and  all  connected  with  it  had  ben 
sharpened  the  very  morning  of  this  day  by  one  or 
two  little  occurrences  which  touched  his  pocket : 
M*  Gogudat,  in  starting  from  Sainte»MenehouJd, 
fiir  Pont  de  Somme-vesle,  had  hired  a  chaise  hone 
from  his  own  innkeeper,  instead  of  hiring  one  frum 
Drouet,  the  real  postmaster,  and  this  had  worked 
upon  the  bile  of  the  ex-dragoon.  As  the  king 
spoke  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  plain  brown 
froek  and  the  homely  wig  and  round  hat,  it  struck 
Drouet  that  he  had  somewhere  seen  that  fiice  be- 
fore. The  fellow  had  been  in  Paris  at  some  levo- 
lution  festival  or  performance;  he  had  there  had  a 
near  sight  of  the  queen,  and  as  he  peered  into  the 
carnage  through  the  wide  open  window,  he  fancied 
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that  one  of  the  faces  under  the  gyiny-boniiets  waa 
wonderfnlly  like  that  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and  her 
aquiline  nose  and  Austrian  lips  were  not  common 
in  France.  Besides  Marat  and  the  other  Jacobin 
journalists  had  long  been  putting  all  true  patriots 
upon  their  guard.  To  make  a  quni  certainty  more 
certain,  the  atrabilarioua  postmaster  pulled  out  a  bit 
of  paper-money,  an  assignat,  aild  compared'  the 
effigies  of  the  king  theieon  delineated  \vith  the 
face  of  the  stout  gentleman  in  the  berline;  the 
likeness  wite  perfect,  ath],  putting  this  and  that  to* 
gether,  postmaster  Drouet  felt  as  sure  as  he  difl 
that  the  sun  was  then  sinking  below  the  horiBon 
that  this  was  the  royal  family  flying  firoaa  France, 
to  bring  in  th^  Austrians  and  the  Prussians,  the 
Spaniards  and 'the  Italians.  Quick  I  quick!  and 
postmaster  ev^dragoon  Drouet  was  not  a  gentleman 
garde*du-corps  that  could  only  ride  his  horse  well 
when  it  was  saddled  and  bridled  for  him,  but  a 
fellow  that  could  do  everything  for  himself  and  in 
the  readiest  mazier;  in  a  trice  the  best  horse  in 
his  stable  waS'  saddletl  and  bridled,  and  Drouet  in 
the  saddle:  artd  the 'neit  best  horse  (a  well  bred 
English  galloway  would  hate  outstripped  the  two, 
hav^  saved  a  kii^,  a  (faekm^  a  princess,  from  the 
guillotine,  a  dauj^hin  froma  «tiil  worse  death,  and 
have  perhaps- git6n  a  different  (turn  not  merely  to 
the  fate  of  France,  hut  to  that  of  all  Europe)  was 
saddled,  bridled,  and  mounted  by  his  assistant 
Guillanme,  who  also  had  been  a  drugoon  in  for- 
mer times.  The  two  allowed  the  beprhne  and  the 
chaise  to  get  their  post-horses  and  roll  out  of 
Sainte-MenehQuld  towards  OlenitioHt  in  Argonne, 
the  next  posting-station,  at  toiAe  three  leagues 
distance  :  but  then  they  followed  i^ie  torriAge  at  a 
hard  trot.  M.  Dandoins,  the  ct)mmilDding  officer, 
now  ordered  his  detachment  to  saddle  and  mount 
too ;  but  his  people  had  b^n  drinking  with  the 
patriots  of  the  town,  and  refused  to  obey  orders, 
swearing  terrifically  that  they  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  dinner-time,  and  that  they  wanted  their 
suppers.  A  few  minutes  later  the  tocsin  was 
sounded,  the  cry  was  spread  through  the  town 
and  vicinity  that  the  king  was  escaping,  the  na- 
tional guards  of  the  place,  who  had  recently  ob- 
tained 300  muskets,  were  all  out  and  under  arms, 
swearing  that  the  hussars  should  not  follow  the 
berline.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  many  of  the 
hussars  had  aiiy  wish  to  do  so ;  and  certainly  only 
one  of  the  lot,  a  certain  Liegache,  a  quaitermaster, 
took  his  departure  in  the  face  .of  ^is  resistance. 
With  a  pistol  in  either  hand,  and  with  his  -retes 
between  his  teeth,  this  Legache  spurred  thtoufjh 
the  mob,  national .  guards  and  all,  was  not  much 
hurt  either  by  the  musket-balls  or  by  the  stones  that 
were  aimed  at  him,  and,  getting  clear  of  the  tonpm, 
he  gslloped  towards  Clermont  As  soon  as  h^  bad 
ascended  the  hill  which  rises  behind  Sainte-Mene- 
hould,  ^he  caught  sight  of  a  horseman  trotting  dose 
after  the  berline,  and,  guessing  his  object,  he  pricked 
after  him  with  the  intention  of  stopping  his  pro- 
gress by  sending  a  pistol*bulIet  through  his  head. 
This  horseman  was  eiUier  postmaster  Drouet  or 


Maftre  Guillaume,  for  the  pair,  it  appears,  had 
separated  on  the  road.  Whidh^ver  of  these  wor- 
thies he  was,  as  soon  as  he  heard  hoois  clattering 
behind  him,  and  turning  £iis  head  saw  a  hussar  in 
full  pursuit,  be  quitted  the  high-road,  struck  aside 
into  a  lane,  and  galloped  across  the  country  with 
all  the  speed  that  was  in  his  beast.  Quarter- 
master Legache  kept  him  well  in  sight,  and  seemed 
to  be  gaining  on  hdm,  but  the  twilight  faded,  the 
night  became  dark,  the  country  rough  and  wooded, 
audi  as  the  Sainte-Menehould  man  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  than  the  trooper  could 
be,  he  not  only  escaped  the  fate  intended  him,  but 
succeeded  in  spreading  the  alarm  of  the  king*s 
flight  far  and  near.  With  a  tired  horse  quarter- 
master Lmche  regained  the  high-road,  and  trotted 
as  well  as  he  could  after  the  berline.  Something 
like  rapidity  had  at  last  been  communicated  to  this 
cumbrous  machine,  for  it  reached  Clermqnt  by 
half-past  nine  at  night.  In  that  town  the  king 
found  Count  Charles  de  Damas  with  a  detachment 
of  140  dragoons,  and  the  noble. cojon^l,  who  was  to 
follow  the  carriage  with  his,  titoopeif^  but  not  im<- 
mediately,  for  fear  of  exciting  suspicion,  contrived 
to  whisper  a  few  words  to  his  mfQcsty  aa  Aey  were 
changing  the  post->horsea.  The  fresh  postilions, 
inspirited  by  promises  of  double  drink-money,  pre- 
sently cracked  their  whipa  and  went  off  at  speed 
along  the  road  to  Varennes.  They  had  not,  how- 
everi  gone  far  when  a  miau  on  ahorseback  galloped 
past  them  and  vied  at  the  top  o£  his  voice  to  those 
within  the  carriage :  the  terrible  noise  made  by  the 
wheels  of  the  ponderous  machine  and  the  hoofs  of 
twelve  honsea  on  a  rough  road,  paved  in  French 
fashion  with  ilUjointed  flag-Btones,  prevented  the 
man's  words  being  heard,  but  the  king  and  quef^ 
afterwards  imagined  that  he  said,  "  Yoa  are 
known,"  or,  *-*  You  «in  discovered-"  Wh^  the 
berline  had  been  gone  aosae  time  out  of  Clermoat, 
Count  Charles  de  DamMi  prepared  to  mount  and 
follow;  but  the  municipalMy,  who  by  tjus  time 
had  got  the  warning  note,  waited  upon  him  and 
commanded  him  not  to  atir  until  the  morrow. 
Regardless  of  this  order,  he  mounted  hia  horse  and 
rode  to  a  square  or  open  space  in  the-  town,  where 
his  dragoons  were  already  mustered,  and  said  to 
one  of  his  officers, ''  We  must  get  out  of  this  place, 
happen  what  may."  He  instantly  dispatched  a 
brave  and  trusty  comet  to  Varennes,  bidding  him 
ride  as  if  for  his  life  :  young  Remy  dashed  tlmMigh 
the  stceeta,  where  the  patriots  were  already  assem- 
bling, and  got  into  the  open  country;  but  m  his 
haste  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  mistook 
hia  way,  and  could  not  arrive  at  Varennes  in  time 
t»  be  of  any  use.  A  better  scheme  than  old 
de  BouilltE's  might  have  been  disconcerted  and 
spoiled  by  such  a  sad  combination  of  fatalities. 
There  waa  a  douUe  misfortune  in  this  night-ride 
of  Cornet  Remy,  for  his  hurried  departure  acted 
aa  a  signal  to  the  patriota  of  Clermont,  who 
sounded  the  tocsin,  illuminated  their  windows,  and 
loaded  their  muskets,  vowing  by  liberty  and 
equality,  and  by  other  oaths  not  quite  so  decorous, 
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that  the  dragoons  should  not  march.  One  hundred 
and  forty  ivell-disciplined  troopers  might  have 
'  easily  cut  their  way  through  that  mhble,  and  eren 
destiised  the  national  guitrdsmen  \  but  the  doubt 
of  Qoubts  wasi  whether  the  troopets  Would  attempt 
it.  Bainas,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  addressed  them 
with  energy  and  with  tact,  reminding  them  that 
their  comr&des  had  bben  ihsulted  at  Sainte-Mene- 
hould,  saying  other  words  to  revive  the  esprit  de 
corps,  "Which  is  usually  so  strong,  and  telling  them 
that  their  king  and  coutltry  Were  calling  on  the 
brave ;  yet  whefi,  as  the  proper  end  to  his  harangue, 
he  gave  the  word  of  command,  *'  Draw  swords," 
not  a  sword  moved  from  its  scabbard ;  the  troopers, 
on  the  contrary,  striking  the  hilts  as  if  to  fix  them 
tighter  in  the'  scabbards.  The  doubt  ^a»  sadly 
solved,  and  all  that  the  noble  colonel  could  do  was 
to  shout,  "Whoever  is  for  the  king  will  follow 
me  !'*  and  gallop  out  of  the  place.  Only  two 
subaltern  officers  followed  him,  the  rest  of  the  dra^ 
godtis  remaining  to  drink  and  to  sup,  and  make 
common  caused  ^ith  the  patriots  of  Clermont. 

In  the  mean  ifitkilt  tbe  betline  had  rattled  on  its 
way ;  und  at  half-past  eleven  it  reached  the  outskirts 
df  Varennes.  Mere  was  another  detachment  df  sixty 
hussars,  under  the  command  of  young  de  Bouill^ 
and  a  good  relay  of  horses  furnished  by  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul,  Varennes  not  being  a  posting-staiioti. 
But  instead  of  finding  kll  fendy,  the  royal  fugitives 
could  see  neither  horse  nor  hussar ;  and,  by  another 
fatality,  neither  they  nor  any  of  their  attendania 
knew  whtte  the  relsiy  oi  horses  or  where  the 
hiisstirB  were  stationed.  M«  Valory^  the  garde-du^- 
corps,  who  did  so  ill  the  office  of  courier,  and 
whose  brains — if  he  had  any— must  have  been  com- 
pletely addled,  went  Capering  through  the  streets 
of  Varelines,  and  shouting  and  bawling  to  find  out 
the  inn  where  the  relay  was  stationed,  and  did  not 
find  it  after  all.  The  queen  herself  descended 
from  the'coach,  and  inquired  at  two  hotuses  inhere 
lihe  saw  lights  atill  burning ;  for  by  this  time  nearly 
tivery  inhabitant  was  buried  in  a  deep  sleep,  bttt 
a  sleep  presently  to  be  followed  by  an  energetic 
Waking.  Th6  wakefiil  people  addressed  by  th6 
queen  knew  nothing  about  the  relay,  and  it  was 
not  considered  safe  to  ask  them  about  the  hussars  j 
in  this  manner  thirty-five  most  precious  minutes 
wetelostj  and  just  as  the  royal  party  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  proceed  With  the  same  jaded 
hordes  that  had  brought  tliem  from  Clermont,  and 
the  postillions  were  trying  to  refresh  them  with 
sotne  meal  and  water,  the  hard-riding  Drouet  en- 
tered the  town  from  another  side,  pulled  up  at  a 
patriot  inn  where  he  was  well  known,  gave  the 
alarm,  got  speedy  assistance,  rushed  down  to  aa 
arched  gateway  and  a  rude  old  bridge  on  the  river 
Aire,  over  which  the  travellers  must  pass  to  get  out 
of  the  town,  barricaded  the  bridge  by  upsetting  a 
waggon  and  some  cartA,  took  his  statidn  under  the 
archway  with  his  fresh  companions,  musket  in  hand, 
and  dispatched  messengers  to  the  mayor  and  other 
patriot  notabilities.  Perhaps  Drouet  would  not 
have  had  time  to  do  all  this  or  half  of  it  if  the  king 


had  kept  to  his  purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  oU 
post-horses ;  but^  by  some  means,  it  was  disGcivered 
at  last  that  the  Duke  of  Choiseul's  relay  -was  wt 
the  inn  cidled  the  Grand  Monarque,  in  the  lover 
part  of  that  hilly  and  irregular  old  town,  and  m 
the  berline  was  dragged  round  about  to  that  sta- 
blingt  and  several  more  minutes  were  lost  in  rous- 
ing the  sleepy  grooms  and  in  putting-to  these  fhd 
horses.  The  marvel  is  that  all  this  tirae  tbe 
hussarft  wen^  as  invisible  as  if  they  had  put  on  tke 
coat  of  darkness.  Young  de  Blouiiy,  the  ooib- 
ntanding  officer,  afler  waiting  till  tea  o'clock,  cod- 
cluded  that  something  had  ha{lpen(d,  and  that  die 
king  wdttld.not  come  that  night ;  and,  taking  ha 
ease  at  his  inti,  he  went  to  bed  at  that  unfaahicmaUe 
hour,  atid  fell  into  a  moat  unaristocratic  and  mi- 
soldierlike  sleep.  Before  resigning  himself  to  tkii 
happy  oblivion,  he  did  indeed  order  a  young  comet 
to  keep  wide  awake  and  watch  the  road  in  case  the 
berline  should  come;  but  this  stripling,  aa  skepj 
and  as  careless  as  his  superior  olicer^  went  also  to 
his  bed,  and  so  young  de  BdoOli^  knew  nothing  of 
the  king's  arrival  until  ha  itMrded  that  he  wss 
arrested !  Mora  vigiMte,  more  activity,  man 
self-denial,  and  a  greatef  promptness  for  self-eacri- 
fice— -When,  through  the  defect  of  yigi  lance  and 
common  sense,  desperate  bravery  alone  could  snffice 
— ^tnight  have  been  expected  from  such  men,  who 
tnust  have  known  t^at  not  merely  the  life  of  the 
king,  but  also  the  lives  of  his  fair  queen,^.  his  in- 
teresting mta\  and  his  innoeent  ehildren,  were 
exposed  to  the  greatest  peril :  but  so  it  was,  and 
so  did  gentlemen  hussaxs  do  their  duty  in  a  crisis 
more  important  and  terrible  than  any  that  hsi 
ever  been  known  in  France^  How  difieient  the 
activity  and  energy  of  postmaster  ex-dragooa 
Drouet !  As  the  big  berline  rambled  up  to  tin 
archway,  he  started  out  and  seised  the  leader  with 
a  sonorous  "  Halt,  there!"  And  in  the  next  hi* 
stant  the  patriot  comrades  he  had  collected  issued 
from  under  the  archway,  produced  lanterns  which 
they  had  kept  concealed  under  their  great-coats, 
presented  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  at  either  window 
of  the  carriage,  and  roared  out,  **  Your  passports  !'* 
There  were  only  six  men,  and  apparently  only  twa 
or  three  muskets  among  them.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  three  gaides-du'Oorps,  a  braver  or  moia 
resolute  man  than  Louis  might  have  attempted  ta 
force  the  passage  through  tlut  miserable  old  arch- 
way; but  then  there  would  have  remaincsi  the 
cursed  waggon  and  carts  on  the  bridge;  and  the 
tocsin  was  now  sounding,  and  lights  were  flaaliii^ 
from  the  windows  of  Uie  towa,  and  cries  and 
screams  announced  that  the  town's  people  ware 
coming  down  to  the  gate.  If  young  de  BouiUd 
and  his  hussars  had  been  where  they  ought  la 
have  been,  if  even  now  their  horses  had  been  hot 
saddled  and  the  bits  in  their  mouths,  there  might 
have  been  a  chance — ^with  high  courage  and  only  a 
little  skill,  an  excellent  chtiice;*- 4iut  the  slu^^ards 
were  snoring  in  their  beds,  the  horsei  trere  all  iaat 
at  rack  and  manger ;  and  for  the  king^  for  the  fair 
queen,  for  the  admirable  £lisabeth|  and  far  the 
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Innocent  childtett,  Chftride  dt  Iko^e  tl^rfe  ^lUi  notic. 
But  poor  Louis,  that  pMi  UtttbtnWitie  kfng,  tvho 
could  6eaf ,  but  viho  coUld  iteVer  cfehi?,  Whose  irmi 
of  grace  and  dignity,  Hpiilt  ^nd  i[)lu^k^  despoil  6ven 
his  most  romantic  adventut^  Of  th^ir  interest  and 
charm,  sftt  awkwardly  and  fatly  itt  the  corrier  of 
that  Unlucky  big  berlih^,  nfeither  dbing  nor  saying, 
or  attempting  to  say  01^  do,  anything.     And  anon 
down  came  tripping  to  the  tirchway  the  procureur 
of  the  township  of  Varennei,  one  M.  Sauce,  tallow* 
chandler  and  grocer  of  the  pkce,  with  a  good  long 
tail  of  notables  and  vagabonds,  all  thoroughly  in-^ 
doctrinated  in  the  Rights  of  Mad,  and  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  blood  of  h  king  or  k  queen  as  to  tt 
drop  of  the  water  of  the  riter  Aire  iwhich  was 
flowing  and  murmuring  near  them.     After  it  few 
words  with  the  garde^du-corps,  ^the  officious  chan- 
dler induced  the  toyal  family  to  quit  the  carriage, 
to  go  to  his  house,  thete  to  await  superior  orders. 
This  Sauce,  patriot^  Jacobin,  as  he  Was,  was  not 
without  humanity  and  gallantry,  and,  seeing  that 
the  kdies  were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  throngs 
ing  people  and  the  dismal  isounds  of  the  aUfm-^ 
bells,  he  gate  one  arm  to  the  queen  and  the  other 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth :  the  king  led  by  the  hand 
the  dauphin   and  his   little  daughter;   Madame 
de  Tourzel  and  the  gtydes-du-corps  followed ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  blood  of  the  Boutbons  and  of 
the  Kaisers  traversed  the  dirty  little  market-platie 
of  Varenncs  to  the  door  of  Sauce's  dirty  shop.  Bdt 
the  tallow-chandler   and    gtocer   had  what  i\A 
French  call  an  "  apartment  in  two  pieces,"  or^  in 
modater  Euglisb^  two  rQOftis  otet  nils  shop;  ^ 


thithet  he  cdttdUcted  hii  royhl  gttests  or  captltes. 
Pbot  Louis  was  Cutsed  ^ith  ii  most  vulgar  and  uii^ 
(Jotittiollable  itppetite  '  ahd  the  very  first  words  he 
spoke  when  cnscohced  in  a  eomer  of  Sauce's  first 
fioor,  were  to  adk  for  son^e  refreshments.  Th« 
Active  little  defckr,  who  had  cheese  at  hand,  gave 
his  most  Chti«ti»h  rtaje«{ly  some  bread  and  cheese, 
and  brought  out  a  botthJ  of  Btitguttdy--and  forth- 
with the  unlt)mailtic,  Uhtoyal,  unkingly  king,  be^ 
gati  to  eAt  and  drink,  fetsftUritlg  the  talk>w-chkndlei^, 
groeet,  p^ocurciit,  that  his  wine  Was  v^ry  good 
itideed !  When  his  inward  mdn  Wasthui  refreshed, 
he  etitered  into  some  conters^tioh  with  Sauce,  atid, 
seeing  that  the  secret  was  fUUy  known,  he  declared 
who  he  Was,  and  Mtempted  to  ^etsfitft^  him  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  this  exttemity,  protesting 
thilit  his  journey  boded  good,  tiot  ill,  to  all  honest 
Frenchmen.  But  it  Was  now  ^0  late,  atid  Sauce 
Was  as  little  of  a  hero  a^  the  king  himself.  Louis 
spoke  of  the  passage  of  the  btidge  over  the  Aire. 
Sauce  told  him  that  it  was  barricaded.  "  Well 
then,*'  said  Lottift,  "  we  could  ctoss  the  river  St 
the  fofd  lowet  down."  "  That  is  still  Wotse," 
replied  Sauce,  ••  for,  being  afraid  of  the  Austrians, 
I  hsve  had  it  Covered  with  sharp  stakes  atid 
good  crows'-feet  it  is  impossible  to  pass  there." 
"  Eh  bien,"  said  the  ftin^nt  king,  "  go  and  get 
the  bridge  cleared!"  The  grocer  went  out,  but  it 
was  only  to  prevent  the  mob  from  rushing  ha,  and 
to  Cdnsult  with  his  official  colleagues,  who  had 
come  forth  in  their  night-gowns  and  slippers.  By 
thib  time  too  Madame  Sauce  had  riseli  from  the 
connubial  oouch  at  ibe  bttck  of  the  shop,  had 
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But  119  tbeae  German  cavali^rg  had  expected  to 
see  the  royal  family  by  night,  they  bad  gone  to 
bed  as  soon  as  it  was  day ;  and  their  colonel  slept 
ao  soundly,  and  was  sp  long  in  dressing,  that  it 
took  three-qi^artera  of  an  hour  and  five  or  six 
stormy  summonses  to  get  him  ready.  These 
angry  messages  were  delivered  by  de  QouiU($*s 
own  son,  who  had  himself  slept  so  soundly  at 
Yarennes.  At  last  the  slothful  colonel  was  ready. 
**I  could  undertake  nothing,"  says  de  BouilJiS 
himself,  "^  without  this  regiment  i  and  I  qonfess 
I  could  trust  to  none  but  myself  to  le^d  it.  A^ 
soon  as  it  was  clear  of  the  town  of  Stenay,  I  in* 
formed  the  men  that  the  king  was  arrested  hy  the 
people  at  Vareunes,  and  then  read  to  them  hjs 
majesty's  orders,  which  enjoined  the  military  to 
escort  him  and  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  for 
the  protection  of  bims^f  and  the  royal  family.  I 
found  them  all  in  the  best  disposition  imaginable, 
and,  having  distributed  among  them  four  hundred 
louis  d'or,  I  placed  myself  at  their  head  and  began 
my  march.  From  Stenay  to  Yarennes  is  about 
five-and-twenty  miles,  through  a  mountainous 
country  where  the  roads  are  exceedingly  bad.  { 
now  bitterly  regretted  having  been  so  late  informed 
of  the  king's  detention.  I  might  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  event  two  hours  sooner,  had  a  mes- 
senger been  sent  the  instant  of  his  majesty's 
arriyal  at  Yarennea,  and  consequently  might  have 
set  off  at  three  in  the  morning  instead  of  at  five. 
I  was  in  despair  at  the  time  thus  lost,  not  that  I 
was  afiraid  of  no  longer  finding  the  royal  family 
at  Yarennes,  fpr  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  municipality  of  that  town  would  dare  to  com- 
pel the  king  to  return  to  Paris,  and  I  supposed 
regard  had  been  paid  at  least  to  that  part  of  my 
instructions  which  directed  that,  after  the  king 
should  have  passed,  no  couriers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  the  road  of  Clermont  or  Yarennes, 
and  consequently  that  no  orders  could  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  National  Assembly ;  but  all 
my  uneasiness  proceeded  from  the  obstacles  which, 
owing  to  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  assistance 
I  was  bringing,  might  arise  either  to  his  majesty's 
deliverance  or  to  his  safety  in  pursuing  his  route — 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  I  knew  were  in- 
creasing with  every  moment.  I  used  all  possible 
diligence,  and  the  whole  way  the  men  went  at  a 
hard  trot  and  never  once  drew  reiu.  At  a  short 
distance  from  Yarennes  I  came  up  with  the  de- 
tachment from  the  Royal  AUemand  which  had 
been  sent  forward  the  day  before.  I  found  them 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood  by  the  national 
guards,  who  were  firing  on  them.  Having  dis- 
persed these  militia,  I  put  myself  at  the  head  of 
the  detachment,  and  spurring  forward  and  being 
closely  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  I 
arrived  at  about  a  quarter  past  nine  undar  Ya- 
rennes. I  was  proceeding  to  reconnoitre  the 
place  with  tba  view  of  attacking  it,  when,  in  the 
ouUkirta  of  the  town,  I  perceived  a  troop  of 
hussars,  who  proved  to  be  part  of  the  squadron 
posted  at  Dun,  who  had  marched  to  the  king's 
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assistance,  but  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  uti 
the  town  on  account  of  the  barricades  uad  lb 
many  thousands  behind  them.  In  a  short  tiai 
Captain  Deslons,  who  commanded  these  squadnas 
rode  up  and  acquainted  me  thai  the  king  had  btn 
gone  from  Varennes  full  an  hour  and  a  hajf;  thtf 
bia  majesty  had  told  him  be  was  afraid  i^  woidi 
be  out  of  my  power  to  render  him  ai^y  ftafnttsl 
assistance,  but  that  he  hoped  I  would  do  afi  I 
could.  M.  Deslons  further  told  me  that  the  peopk 
and  the  municipality  of  Yarennes,  on  ihB  arrimi 
Qf  one  of  M.  ae  UtfoyetteU  aides-de-camp^  U 
compelled  the  king  to  re-enter  the  carzisge  ia 
which  ha  had  travelled,  and  retmm  to  Paris  ;  a&d 
that  his  majesty  must  already  ba  at  a  9^^^  ^ 
tance. , ,  •  • .  t  •  |d.  Deslops  confirmed  what  1  h»i 
before  been  told,  that  the  hussaTs  sta^oned  in  Ya- 
rennes had  been  corrupted,  and  that  the  ciia«0H 
at  Clermont  had  refiised  to  march. . .  ^  •  ^  •  AB  the 
cirpum^tances  of  this  affair  appeared  to  me  a  jdjv- 
tery,  nor  could  I  form  any  idea  of  the  eauss 
which  had  led  to  them.     I  aaked  him  if  he  bad 

seen  M-  de ,*  M-  4^  Goguekt,  ^nd  Com 

Charles  de  Damas.     ^t  told  me  that  i|l]  three  otf 
them  had  been  put  under  arrest;  that  the  two 
former  bad  arrived  with  their  detachments  aboitf 
half  an  hour  after  the  king,  but  that  the  hsswi 
they  commanded  bad  joined  those  at  Yaremiei: 
be  said  that  M.  de  Damas  came  moo,  aftemida» 
accompanied  only  by  t9iO  or  thrae  confimiitfifliiBrf 
and  a  few  non-commissioned  officers,  his  disfoooi 
having  refused  to  follow  him.    It  wps  hofw  appa- 
rent to  me  that  the  dispositioiis  agreed  upon  had 
not  been  observed,  and  that  my  ardera  had  sol 
been  executed,  though  I  could  form  po  idea  of  tfae 
reason  of  this  neglect,'* 

Matters  had  even  gone  as  Deslona  rehited,  m 
that  after  all  it  was  a  bold  impudence  ii|  the  Gisih 
dison  Cromwell  to  pretend  that  it  was  not  throvfh 
him  that  the  royal  family  were  tied  to  the  slake. 
His  aide-de-camp,  who  reached  Yarennes  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock,  was  that  M.  Robeuf  whom  ve 
have  seen  complaining  to  the  National  Aaaemhly 
of  the  hard  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
mob  of  Paris  on  the  morniog  of  the  2l8t.  Qc 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Baillon,  one  of  3ailly's 
municipals.  They  entered  th^  house  of  the  grocer 
and  tallow-chandler,  and  presented  the  decree  of 
the  National  Assembly.  Louis,  in  recaiviiig  it, 
murmured  most  sadly,  '*  I  am  a  prisonar ;  thore  ii 
no  longer  any  king."  He  threw  the  paper  oa 
Madame  Sauce's  bed,  where  the  little  dauplun  wai 
still  sleeping :  the  queen  snatched  it  up  with  the 
bitter  exclamation  that  it  would  contaminate  her 
child ;  and  then,  turning  to  Robeuf,  she  expressed 
her  indignation  and  astonishment  that  he,  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,  should  have  charged  hinvBelf 
with  such  a  commission.  But  in  vain  did  the 
imperial  woman  look  through  the  dingy  windofws 
across  the  square  in  the  lingering  hope  of  seeing 
brave  de  Bouille  charge  across  it,  and  of  hearing 
the  German  voices  and  shouts  of  Royal  AUemand; 
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in   vain  did  the  listen,   and   cautiously  inquire 
•whether  they  were  coming — ^her  case  in  very  truth 
was  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help !     At  half-past 
seven  o'clock  the  royal  fugitives  were  compelled 
to  re-enter  the  herline,  the  three  gardes-du-corps 
who  had  attended  them  from  Paris  were  tied  like 
felons  on  the  coach-hox,  fresh  horses  were  put  to, 
and  the  unwieldy  machine,  heing  wheeled  round, 
was  driven  back  towards  Clermont  and   Paris, 
preceded,  followed,  flanked  hy  thousands  of  na- 
tional guards,  who  dragged  the  two  old  Yarennes 
field-pieces  with  them.     The  patriots  had  suffered 
nothing,  not  a  drop  of  blood  had  been  spilt  except 
from  the  shoulder  and  the  sUly  pate  of  the  royalist 
Goguelat ;  the  patriots  were  all  triumphant,  with 
a  king  their  captive,  and  triumph  and  success 
generally  bring  good  humour  and  generosity ;  but 
these  ill-conditioned  scoundrels,  whom  nothing 
could  cure  of  their  old  instinct  for  blood,  mur- 
dered the  Vicomte  Dampierre  under  the  eyes  of 
tiie  king  and  queen,  as  the  carriage  was  rolling  out 
of  the  town,  because  he  had  hurried  from  some 
country  house  where  he  was  residing  to  offer  assist- 
ance or  advice,  and,  seeing  the  king  a  prisoner, 
had  approached  the  door  of  the  carriage  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  to  kiss  his  hand ;  and,  after  poniarding 
him,  the  execrable  rabble  went  over  his  body,  horse 
and  foot.    The  herline  must  have  been  somewhere 
between  Yarennes  and  Clermont,  or  perhaps  al- 
ready at  Clermont,  when  de  Bouillt^  finished  his 
maddening    conversation  with  Captain  Deslons. 
He  then  turned  to  General  Hoffelize  and  the  other 
officers  who  had  ridden  with  him  from  Stenay,  and 
proposed  that  the  Royal  Allemand  should  cross 
the  river  and  follow  the  king's  carriage  at  least 
three  or  four  leagues,  to  see  if  they  could  not  over- 
take it  and  rescue  the  royal  family.     As  so  many 
of  the  national  guards  had  departed  with  the  her- 
line, it  might  not  have  proved  a  work  of  much 
difficulty  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge ;  but 
hours  before  de  Bouill^'s  arrival  the  patriots  had 
demolished  several  of  the  arches.     He  sent  some 
light  horse  both  above  and  below  the  town  to  ex- 
amine where  the  river  was  fordable,  but,  though 
there  certainly  were  several  places  where  it  might 
have  been  crossed,  these  light  horsemen  could  or 
would  find  none.      '*  1  saw,"  says  de   Bouill«^, 
'^  many  national  guards  under  arms  in  Yarennes ; 
and  we  were  now  informed  that  the  Jacobinised 
garrisons  of  Metz  and  Yerdun  were  in  full  inarch 
towards  that  town  with  their  cannon :  the  troops 
which  composed  the  latter  garrison  were  indeed 
already  at  no  great  distance ;  the  national  guards 
throughout  the  whole  country  were  in  motion ;  and 
now  indeed  all  seemed  lost,  for  even  the  cavalry 
under  my  command,  whose  horses  were  tired  and 
blown  by  the  hard  ride  firom  Stenay,  expressed 
a  reluctance  to  proceed  any  farther."      Gallant 
Deslons,  without  orders,  dashed  into  the  river  Aire 
with  his  hundred  men,  and  partly  forded  and 
partly  swam  across  one  branch  of  it;  but  his 
horses  could  not  manage  the  second  branch,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  return.    De  Bouill^,  giving 
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up  all  hope,  led  back  the  cavalry  regiment  and  all 
the  detachments  to  Stenay,  and  having  disposed  of 
them  in  the  town,  and  learning  that  the  munici- 
pality were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ordering 
his  arrest — an  order  not  now  likely  to  be  opposed 
even  hy  the  Royal  Allemand — he  summoned  around 
him  his  principal  officers,  whose  liberty  or  life  was 
in  equal  jeopardy,  and  that  very  evening  set  off 
with  them  and  with  a  few  subalterns  for  the  empe- 
ror's territories  of  Luxembourg.  Although  they 
travelled  fast,  orders  for  their  arrest  had  travelled 
still  faster,  and  as  they  crossed  the  French  frontier 
late  at  night  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  watch- 
ful national  guards.  The  fiisilade,  however,  did 
them  no  harm,  and  that  night  they  supped,  with 
what  appetite  they  could  muster,  with  the  Ber- 
nardine  monks  at  Orval  in  Luxembourg.  These 
fugitives  were  twenty-one  in  number.  Royalty 
was  not  again  to  find  so  much  bravery  and  devo- 
tion as  it  had  lost  in  de  Bouillcs.* 

We  return  to  the  doleful  journey  of  the  captives. 
On  entering  Clermont,  amidst  a  forest  of  bayonets, 
the  king  was  waited  upon  by  the  municipals  and 
all  the  constituted  authorities ;  and  the  president 
of  theilistrict  hurled  at  his  discrowned  head  some 
terrible  patriotic  harangue.  Louis,  so  admirable 
in  suffering,  meekly  replied,  "  My  people  are  se- 
duced ;  my  people^are  deceived."  The  pert  presi- 
dent rejoined,  that  it  was  easier  to  deceive  one  man 
than  to  deceive  an  entire  people.  The  herline 
then  moved  slowly  onwards,  still  guarded  by  an 
army,  for,  as  the  national  guards  at  one  place  grew 
tired  of  marching,  plenty  of  national  guards  poured 
in  from  other  places,  all  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
eager  to  see  how  the  king  and  queen  looked  in 
patriot  hands.  That  night  they  slept,  or  rested,  at 
Chfillons.  On  the  23rd  they  continued  their  rout 
to  Epemay,  where  they  met  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Assembly  to  take  charge 
of  them,  and  see  them  safely  conducted  back  to 
the  Tuileries.  These  commissioners  were  Bamave, 
Pillion,  and  Latour-Maubourg.  Of  Bamave  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  have  hinted  that  some 
change  had  come  over  his  dream  of  politics. 
Petion,  who  was  to  be  the  Bailly  of  a  future  day — 
a  day  now  near  at  hand — was  a  poor  advocate 
from  Chartres,  a  ready  speaker  in  the  Assembly, 
a  Jacobin  of  the  deepest  dye,  a  man  of  inordinate 
vanity,  whose  heart  was  all  in  his  head,  and  whose 
manners  were  excessively  coarse,  partly  by  nature, 
and  in  part  through  the  common  conviction  of  the 
times  that  politeness  did  not  become  republicans 
or  professors  and  disciples  of  liberty  and  equality. 
His  head  was  not  intellectually  enlarged  by  having 
his  heart  in  it :  he  had  no  high  or  even  acute  in- 

*  For  Uie  flight  to  Vareann  and  the  anest  there,  we  hare  eon- 
lulted,  begide*  the  Memoires  of  de  Bouille.  Lafkyette,  Campan, 
Georgel,  de  Choiaeal,  Count  Louis  de  Bouille,  and  Valory,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  gardes-du<«orpi,  a  variety  of  memoin  and  narratives  of 
tlie  time,  together  with  the  documents,  letters,  and  debates  in  the 
Hfsioire  Parlementaire.  Our  narrative  might  have  been  better,  but 
for  the  despidr  of  doing  well  and  in  a  different  manuer  what  has 
been  so  recently  and  so  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  wliose 
narrative  is  far  more  dramatic  than  most  dmmas,  and  more  truly 
poetical  than  most  poems,  that  have  appeared  in  these  latter  days.— 
See  '  The  French  Ksvoiution ;  a  History/  vol.  u.,  book  iv. 
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But  99  these  German  cavalifn  had  expected  to 
see  the  royal  family  by  night,  they  bad  gone  to 
bed  as  soon  as  it  was  day ;  and  their  colonel  slept 
80  soundly,  and  was  sp  long  in  dressing,  that  it 
took  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  five  or  six 
stormy  summonses  to  get  him  ready.  These 
angry  messages  were  delivered  by  de  QouiU($*s 
own  son,  who  had  hin(|self  slept  so  soundly  at 
Varennes.  At  last  the  slothfu}  colonel  was  ready. 
**I  could  undertake  nothing,"  says  ie  Bouiiy 
himself,  '*  without  this  regiment  j  and  I  Cfonfess 
I  could  trust  to  none  but  myself  to  le^d  it  A^ 
soon  as  it  was  clear  of  the  town  of  Stenay,  {  in-- 
formed  the  men  that  the  king  wap  arrested  hy  the 
people  at  Varennes,  and  then  read  to  them  hi* 
majesty's  orders,  which  enjoined  the  military  to 
escort  him  and  to  use  their  utinost  exertions  for 
the  protection  of  hiipa^lf  and  the  royal  family.  I 
found  them  all  in  the  best  disposition  imaginable, 
and,  having  distributed  among  them  four  hundred 
louis  d'or,  I  placed  myself  at  their  head  and  began 
my  march.  From  Stenay  to  Vareimes  is  about 
five-and-twenty  miles,  through  a  mountainous 
country  where  the  roads  are  exceedingly  bad.  { 
now  bitterly  regretted  having  been  so  late  informed 
of  the  king's  detention.  I  might  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  event  two  hours  sooner,  had  a  mes« 
senger  been  sent  the  instant  of  his  majesty's 
arriyal  at  Varennes,  and  consequently  might  have 
set  off  at  three  in  the  morning  instead  of  at  five. 
I  wfis  in  despair  at  the  time  thus  (oet,  not  that  I 
was  afraid  of  nq  longer  finding  the  royal  family 
at  Varennes,  fpr  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  municipality  of  that  town  would  dare  to  com- 
pel the  king  to  return  to  Paris,  and  I  supposed 
regard  had  been  paid  at  least  to  that  part  of  my 
instructions  which  directed  that,  ^fkr  the  king 
should  have  passed,  no  couriers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  the  road  of  Clermont  or  Varennes, 
and  consequently  that  np  orders  could  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  National  Assembly;  but  all 
my  uneasiness  proceeded  from  the  obstacles  which, 
owing  to  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  assistance 
I  was  bringing,  might  arise  either  to  his  majesty's 
deliverance  or  to  his  safety  in  pursuing  his  route — 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  I  knew  were  in- 
creasing with  every  moment.  I  used  all  possible 
diligence,  and  the  whole  way  the  men  went  at  a 
hard  trot  and  never  once  drew  rein.  At  a  short 
distance  from  Varennes  I  came  up  with  the  de- 
tachment firom  the  Royal  Allemand  which  had 
been  sent  forward  the  day  before.  I  found  them 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood  by  the  national 
guards,  who  were  firing  on  them.  Having  dis- 
persed these  militia,  I  put  myself  ^i  the  head  of 
the  detachment,  and  spurring  forward  and  being 
closely  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  I 
arrived  at  about  a  quarter  past  nine  under  Va- 
rennes. I  waa  proceeding  to  reconnoitre  the 
place  with  the  view  of  attacking  it,  when,  in  the 
ouUkirts  of  the  town,  I  perceived  a  troop  of 
hussars,  who  proved  to  be  part  of  the  squadron 
posted  at  Dun,  who  had  marched  to  the  king's 
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assistanoe,  but  wlio  had  not  been  able  to  get  inl 
the  town  on  account  of  the  barricades  and  th 
many  thou^nds  behind  them.  In  a  abort  tim 
Captain  Deslons,  who  commanded  these  squad  tow 
rode  up  and  acquainted  me  Uiat  ike  king  had  ben 
gone  from  Varennes  full  an  hour  and  a  ha^;  ikm 
his  n^ajesty  had  told  him  he  was  afraid  it  vsnU 
be  out  of  my  power  to  render  him  any  e^pnriii 
assistance,  but  that  he  hoped  I  would  do  all] 
could.  M.  Deslons  further  told  me  that  tlie  people 
and  the  municipality  of  Varennes,  en  ih^  arnui 
of  one  of  M.  de  urfixyette's  aides-de-camp,  hd 
compelled  the  king  to  re-enter  the  cwniage  ii 
which  he  had  travelled,  and  return  to  Paris  ;  mi 
that  his  majesty  must  already  b^  at  a  ^^^  ^ 

tance. , , M.  Deslons  confirmed   what  I  had 

before  been  told,  that  the  hussars  stationed  in  Vsr 
rennes  had  been  corrupted,  and  that  the  ^ngom 

at  Clerqiont  had  refused  to  march « .  AH  tk 

cirirum^tances  of  this  affair  appeared  to  me  a  mys- 
tery, nor  could  I  form  any  idea  of  the  canaei 
which  had  led  to  them.     I  asked  him  if  he  lad 

seen  M.  de /  M-  4^  Goguelat,   and  Coaa 

Charles  de  Dainas.  He  told  me  that  all  three  d 
them  had  been  put  under  arrest;  that  t)ie  tvs 
former  had  arrived  with  their  detachments  abost 
half  an  hour  after  the  kiqg,  but  that  the  hnsasn 
they  commanded  had  joined  those  at  YareBaei: 
he  said  that  M.  de  Daiuas  came  soon  afterward^ 
accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  commissioiafi 
and  a  few  non-commissioned  oftcers,  his  disgcns 
having  refused  to  follow  him.  It  waa  now  appa- 
rent to  me  that  the  dispositions  agreed  upon  bad  \ 
not  been  observed,  and  that  my  orders  had  not 
been  executed,  though  I  could  form  90  idea  of  Ae 
reason  of  this  neglect." 

Matters  had  even  gone  as  Deslons  relatBd,  m 
that  after  all  it  was  a  bold  impudence  in  the  Grd- 
dison  Cromwell  to  pretend  that  it  waa  not  throi^ 
him  that  the  royal  family  were  tied  to  thp  stab. 
His  aide-de-camp,  who  reached  Varennes  at  bstf- 
past  six  o'clock,  was  that  M.  Robeuf  whom  ve 
have  seen  complaining  to  the  National  Aas^qohlj 
of  the  hard  treatment  he  had  received  from  t)K 
mob  of  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst    He 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Baillon,  one  of  Pailly's 
municipals.    They  entered  the  house  of  the  grufxr 
and  tallow-chandler,  and  presented  the  deciea^ 
the  National  Assembly.     Louis,  in  vsceiviiig  it, 
murmured  most  sadly,  ^*  I  am  a  prisoner ;  there  ii 
no  longer  any  king."     He  threw  tbe  paper  ca 
Madame  Sauce's  bed,  where  the  little  dauplun  was 
still  sleeping :  the  queen  snatched  it  up  with  the 
bitter  exclamation  that  it  would  contaminate  her 
child ;  and  then,  turning  to  Robeuf,  she  expressed 
her  indignation  and  astonishment  that  he,  a  ga^ 
tleman  and  a  soldier,  should  have  charged  hiimif 
with  such  a  commission.     But  in  vain  did  the 
imperial  woman  look  through  the  dingy  windovs 
across  the  square  in  the  lingering  hope  of  seeing 
brave  de  BouiUe  charge  across  it,  and  of  hearing 
the  German  voices  and  shouts  of  Royal  AUemsod  j 

«  Th9  Duke  of  CboiMiO. 
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in  vain  did  she  listen,  and   cautiously  inquire 
whether  they  were  coming — ^her  case  in  very  truth 
was  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help !     At  half-past 
seven  o'clock  the  royal  fugitives  were  compelled 
to  re-enter  the  berline,  the  three  gardes-du-corps 
who  had  attended  them  from  Paris  were  tied  like 
felons  on  the  coach-box,  fresh  horses  were  put  to, 
and  the  unwieldy  machine,  being  wheeled  round, 
was  driven  back  towards  Clermont  and   Paris, 
preceded,  followed,  flanked  by  thousands  of  na- 
tional guards,  who  dragged  the  two  old  Yarennes 
field-pieces  with  them.     The  patriots  had  suffered 
nothing,  not  a  drop  of  blood  luui  been  spilt  except 
from  the  shoulder  and  the  silly  pate  of  the  royalist 
Goguelat;  the  patriots  were  all  triumphant,  with 
a  king  their  captive,  and  triumph  and  success 
generally  bring  good  humour  and  generosity ;  but 
these  ill-conditioned  scoundrels,  whom  nothing 
could  cure  of  their  old  instinct  for  blood,  mur- 
dered the  Vicomte  Dampierre  under  the  eyes  of 
the  king  and  queen,  as  the  carriage  was  rolling  out 
of  the  town,  because  he  had  hurried  from  some 
country  house  where  he  was  residing  to  offer  assist- 
ance or  advice,  and,  seeing  the  king  a  prisoner, 
had  approached  the  door  of  the  carriage  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  to  kiss  his  hand ;  and,  after  poniarding 
him,  the  execrable  rabble  went  over  his  body,  horse 
and  foot.    The  berline  must  have  been  somewhere 
between  Yarennes  and  Clermont,  or  perhaps  al- 
ready at  Clermont,  when  de  Bouillt^  finished  his 
maddening    conversation  with  Captain  Deslons. 
He  then  turned  to  General  Hoffelize  and  the  other 
officers  who  had  ridden  with  him  from  Stenay,  and 
proposed  that  the  Royal  AUemand  should  cross 
the  river  and  follow  the  king's  carriage  at  least 
three  or  four  leagues,  to  see  if  they  could  not  over- 
take it  and  rescue  the  royal  family.     As  so  many 
of  the  national  guards  had  departed  with  the  ber- 
line, it  might  not  have  proved  a  work  of  much 
difficulty  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge ;  but 
hours  before  de  Bouill^'s  arrival  the  patriots  had 
demolished  several  of  the  arches.     He  sent  some 
light  horse  both  above  and  below  the  town  to  ex- 
amine where  the  river  was  fordable,  but,  though 
there  certainly  were  several  places  where  it  might 
have  been  crossed,  these  light  horsemen  could  or 
would  find  none.      *'  1  saw,"  says  de   Bouillti, 
*^  many  national  guards  under  arms  in  Yarennes ; 
and  we  were  now  informed  that  the  Jacobinised 
garrisons  of  Metz  and  Yerdun  were  in  full  inarch 
towards  that  town  with  their  cannon :  the  troops 
which  composed  the  latter  garrison  were  indeed 
already  at  no  great  distance ;  the  national  guards 
throughout  the  whole  country  were  in  motion ;  and 
now  indeed  all  seemed  lost,  for  even  the  cavalry 
under  my  command,  whose  horses  were  tired  and 
blown  by  the  hard  ride  from  Stenay,  expressed 
a  reluctance  to  proceed  any  farther."      Gallant 
Desloiis,  without  orders,  dashed  into  the  river  Aire 
with  his  hundred  men,  and  partly  forded  and 
partly  swam  across  one  branch  of  it;  but  his 
horses  could  not  manage  the  second  branch,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  return.    De  Bouill^,  giving 
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up  all  hope,  led  back  the  cavalry  regiment  and  all 
the  detachments  to  Stenay,  and  having  disposed  of 
them  in  the  town,  and  learning  that  the  munici- 
pality were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ordering 
his  arrest — an  order  not  now  likely  to  be  opposed 
even  by  the  Royal  Allemand — he  summoned  around 
him  his  principal  officers,  whose  liberty  or  life  was 
in  equal  jeopardy,  and  that  very  evening  set  off 
with  them  and  with  a  few  subalterns  for  the  empe- 
ror's territories  of  Luxembourg.  Although  they 
travelled  fast,  orders  for  their  arrest  had  travelled 
still  faster,  and  as  they  crossed  the  French  frontier 
late  at  night  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  watch- 
ful national  guards.  The  fusilade,  however,  did 
them  no  harm,  and  that  night  they  supped,  with 
what  appetite  they  could  muster,  with  the  Ber- 
nardine  monks  at  Orval  in  Luxembourg.  These 
fugitives  were  twenty-one  in  number.  Royalty 
was  not  again  to  find  so  much  bravery  and  devo- 
tion as  it  had  lost  in  de  Bouill(^.* 

We  return  to  the  doleful  journey  of  the  captives. 
On  entering  Clermont,  amidst  a  forest  of  bayonets, 
the  king  was  waited  upon  by  the  municipals  and 
all  the  constituted  authorities ;  and  the  president 
of  the  jiistrict  hurled  at  his  discrowned  head  some 
terrible  patriotic  harangue.  Louis,  so  admirable 
in  suffering,  meekly  replied,  "  My  people  are  se- 
duced ;  my  people^are  deceived."  The  pert  presi- 
dent rejoined,  that  it  was  easier  to  deceive  one  man 
than  to  deceive  an  entire  people.  The  berline 
then  moved  slowly  onwards,  still  guarded  by  an 
army,  for,  as  the  national  guards  at  one  place  grew 
tired  of  marching,  plenty  of  national  guards  poured 
in  fi'om  other  places,  all  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
eager  to  see  how  the  king  and  queen  looked  in 
patriot  hands.  That  night  they  slept,  or  rested,  at 
Chyons.  On  the  23rd  they  continued  their  rout 
to  Epemay,  where  they  met  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Assembly  to  take  charge 
of  them,  and  see  them  safelv  conducted  back  to 
the  Tuileries.  These  commissioners  were  Bamave, 
Pi^tion,  and  Latour-Maubourg.  Of  Bamave  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  have  hinted  that  some 
change  had  come  over  his  dream  of  politics. 
Petion,  who  was  to  be  the  Bailly  of  a  future  day — 
a  day  now  near  at  hand — was  a  poor  advocate 
from  Chartres,  a  ready  speaker  in  the  Assembly, 
a  Jacobin  of  the  deepest  dye,  a  man  of  inordinate 
vanity,  whose  heart  was  all  in  his  head,  and  whose 
manners  were  excessively  coarse,  partly  by  nature, 
and  in  part  through  the  common  conviction  of  the 
times  that  politeness  did  not  become  republicans 
or  professors  and  disciples  of  liberty  and  equality. 
His  head  was  not  intellectually  enlarged  by  having 
his  heart  in  it :  he  had  no  high  or  even  acute  in- 

*  For  the  flight  to  Varennes  and  the  arrest  there,  wa  have  eon- 
lulted,  besides  the  Memoiret  of  de  Bouille.  Laflnyette,  Campan, 
Georgel,  de  Choiaoul,  Count  Louis  de  Bouille.  and  Valory.  one  of  the 
unfortunate  garde>-du-corps,  a  variety  of  memoirs  and  narratives  of 
tlw  time,  together  with  the  documents^  letters,  and  debates  in  the 
Hisioixe  Parlementaire.  Our  narrative  might  have  been  better,  but 
for  the  despair  of  doing  veil  and  in  a  different  manner  what  luia 
been  w>  recently  and  ao  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  wliose 
narrative  is  far  more  dramatic  than  most  dramas,  and  more  truly 
poetical  than  mostjpoems,  that  have  appeared  in  theee  latter  daj'S.— 
See  '  The  French  Ksvoiution ;  a  History/  vol.  u.,  book  iv. 
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tellect  whatever,  and,  like  most  of  the  rest,  his 
moral  and  political  philosophy  consisted  in  a  few 
bare  rules  and  dogmas.  Dumont  says  of  him, 
"  He  had  little  wit,  little  vivacity,  no  force  either 
of  expression  or  of  thought"  Yet  such  is  the 
fanaticism  of  political  theorists  and  party  poli- 
ticians, that  this  vulgar  piece  of  mediocrity  had  been 
ffited  in  London  by  the  Foxite  Whigs  as  a  great 
man  and  a  noble  patriot  !*  He  came  to  Epemay 
with  the  determination  to  insult  the  wretched  cap- 
tives ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  how  perfectly  he 
did  what  he  intended  to  do.  Latour-Maubourg 
was  a  man  of  high  family  and  a  colonel  in  the 
king's  army.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  States- 
General  as  deputy  for  the  noblesse  of  Puy-en- 
Velay,  but  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  join  the' 
Tiers  Etat.  Though  an  ultra-liberal,  and,  per- 
haps, at  this  moment,  not  very  averse  to  trying  the 
grand  experiment  of  a  republic,  he  was  a  man  of 
honour  and  humanity,  and  far  too  generous  to 
think  of  insulting  a  fallen  king  and  a  hapless 
queen.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  grieved  at  and 
to  have  been  ashamed  of  his  mission ;  and  from 
that  sentiment,  which  might,  however,  be  coupled 
with  some  fear  of  beinK  suspected  afterwards,  if 
he  conversed  much  with  royalty — for  he  was  an 
aristocrat  by  birth  and  name,  whereas  PcStion  and 
Bamave  had  the  happy  security  of  being  plebeians 
—the  next  morning,  when  the  journey  was  con- 
tinued, he  got  into  a  carriage  which  followed, 
with  Madame  Tourzel  and  the  waiting-women, 
leaving  Barnave  and  Potion  to  ride  in  the  berline 
with  their  majesties.  The  king  was,  as  usual, 
awkward  and  silent;  but  the  queen  soon  entered 
into  conversation  with  Barnave,  who  had  the  man- 
ners and  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  who  won 
upon  her  heart  by  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
not  far  from  Epemay.  A  poor  country  curate — 
no  doubt  of  the  imswom  kind — had  the  impru- 
dence to  approach  to  speak  to  the  king :  the  na- 
tional guards  and  the  mob  that  surrounded  the 
carriage  fell  upon  the  priest,  and  were  going  to 
murder  him.  Bamave  shouted  from  the  coach- 
window,  "Tigers,  have  you  ceaaed  to  be  French- 
men? Nation  of  brave  men,  are  you  become  a 
people  of  assassins?"  These  words  saved  from 
certain  death  the  poor  curate,  who  was  already 

•  '•The  fint  man  that  came  over  to  Eagland  from  the  Assembly 
wai  Petion  I  had  kaowa  him  too  well  at  Parii  to  avoid  Meinr 
him  in  London;  bathe  was  so  eagerly  rec«ived.  so  much  sought 
after  by  a  i»rt  of  the  public,  that  the  chance  of  meetinc  him  was 
I'TJj^T*  iTLP^'  disputed  the  honour  of  entertaining  him  :  they 
louleil  him  with  invitations;  they  showered  on  him  the  must  flaUer- 
ins  attentions.    He  was  come,  he  said,  to  see  the  management  of 


trial  bv  jury  In  criminal  and  civil  cases.  It  is  true  he  understood'  no 
Englbh,  but  a  barrister  well  vened  iu  French  offered  to  accompany 
—  '-'*-•  courts.    The  '  -     -   -       -.  i~  » 

.^ mt,  nreferrin«  

friend  who  had  Just  amved  from  Prance.     He  remaTa^ji* 'i'England 


him  to  the  courU  The  day  was  fixed,  bat  P^Uon  did  not  keeiThii 
iippolntment,  nreferrin*  to  run  over  London  and  see  sights  with  a 
fnand  who  had  Just  amved  from  Prance.  He  remaintd  in  Eagland 
no  more  than  three  weeks.  The  reception  he  met  with  from  one 
S?1SS5SJ  "*"'  ■«■?««»  to  the  govamment.-— Z)«sw«,  Si^uoenirt 
It  to  pretty  evident  that  the  real  object  of  Proa's  visit  was  rather 
tof^aternixe  withsomeofour  clubs  and  republicans  than  to  study 
"^''L^^u^h^k  N^^e'-t^ele.s,  in  a  m^n-trou*  ignorance  of  the 
snbject,  he  led  the  discnssioni  on  the  jury  law  in  the  Attembly.  and 
was  the  chief  firamer  of  the  system  which  was  adopted.  A  good 
notion  of  the  man  as  a  debater  and  politician  may  be  derived  from 
his  eseUmatlons.  that  ooposiUoa  was  very  troublesome !— that  the 


knocked  down:  Bamave,  in  pronouncing  theai, 
almost  threw  himself  out  of  the  window,  and  tfac 
king's  sister,  touched  by  this  noble  burnt  of  fedisg, 
held  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat      By  the  veij 
act  they  were  committing    this  French    rahUc 
proved  that  they  had  not  ceased  to  be  Frenchmea, 
that  they  were  what  their  fathers  had  been  beloR 
them,  and  what  their  children  have    been  afts 
them ;  but  it  was  natural  that  Marie  Antoincoe 
should  be  favourably  impressed  with   the  words 
and  action  of  Barnave.     She  spoke  to   him  ofia 
on  the  road;  and  in  the  inns  where  they  stopped, 
when  Ptftion's  back  was  turned,  she  had  more  oqd- 
fidential  conversation  with  him.    Bamave,  with  a 
truth  that  no  one  will  dispute,  told  her  that  m- 
alty  had  been  very  badly  served  by  the  royaliMs; 
that  the  courtiers  and  aristocrats  had  committed  a 
great  many  errors  in  the  revolution;  and  thit, 
seeing  the  interests  of  the  court  so  feebly  and  w 
unwiselv  defended,  he    had  been   aevenii  times 
temptea  to  o£fer  them  a  courageous  champion  wk 
knew  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  tie 
nation.     Here  he  meant  himself,  for  Bamave  im 
as  vain  and  as  self-confident  as  any  of  the  acton 
in  this  drama':  very  possibly  he  fancied  he  codd 
do  more  than  Mirabeau  had  engaged  to  perfoim; 
and,  as  he  was  poor  and  ambitious,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  may  have  been  desirous  of  haviif 
a  revenue  like  that  which  Mirabeau  had  derived 
from  the  court  for  doing  nothing.     Now  that  Mi- 
rabeau was  gone,  he  might  consider  himself  tk 
best  orator  in  the  Assembly;  and  as  a  debater,  s   | 
one  ready  at  impromptu  answer  and  rejoinder,  be 
had  all  along  been  superior  to  the  Count ;  but  k 
lacked  altogether  the  grand  commanding  figure, 
the  striking,  intimidating  countenance,  the  sono- 
rous voice,  and  the  wonderful  physical  energy  tbit 
had  died  with  Mirabeau.     The  queen  asked  Mm 
what  means  he  would  have  advised  her  to  empkj? 
"  Popularity,  madame,  popularity,"  said  he,     "  But 
how,"  asked  the  queen,  "  could  I  obtain  it,  when 
it  had  been  taken  from  me?"     Bamave  replied 
with  a  mixture  of  gallantry  and  vanity    whidi 
could  only  have  come  from  a  Frenchman,  "Ah, 
madame,  it  was  much  easier  for  you  to  recover 
your  popularity  than  for  me  to  obtain  mine." 
PtJtion,   to  illustrate  practically  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  and  equality,  ate  and  drank  in  the  lojal 
carriage  like  an  unmannered  clown,  throwing  the 
bones  d(  his  chicken  out  of  the  window,  not  with- 
out risk  of  hitting  his  majesty's  nose;  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders  without  saying  a  word  when  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth  poured  wine  into  his  cup,  meaning 
by  this  shrug  that  he  had  wine  enough.     Barnave     | 
was  disgusted;  and,  though  pressed  by  the  queen, 
he  delicately  declined  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
carriage.     The  king  began  to  speak  to  P6ium 
about  the  situation  of  affairs  and  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  go  to  the  frontiers,  saying  that 
these  motives  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
to  the  executive  power  its  necessary  strength,  as 
France  could  not  possibly  be  a  republic.     •*  Not 
yet>"  replied  PAion,  "because  the  French  are  not 
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yet  ripe  enough!"     This  brutal  answer  reduced 
the  king  to  silence,  and  he  apoke  no  more  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.     As  the  berhne 
^'as  crammed,  the  children  sat  on  the  laps  of  their 
elders.     Potion  took  the  little   dauphin  on   his 
knee,  and  began  to  amuse  himself  with  twisting 
his  greasy  fingers  in  the  auburn  curly  locks  of  the 
interesting  boy;  and,  as  whenever  he  spoke  he 
gesticulated,  he  pulled  the  hair  so  strongly  that 
the  child  cried  out.     This  was  too  much  for  the 
queen,  who  exclaimed,  "  Give  me  my  son ;  he  is 
accustomed  to  delicate  cares  which  little  dispose 
him  to  such  familiarities!"      The  king's  sister 
spoke  a  good  deal  with  Bamave,  and,  it  is  said, 
excited  in  him  a  profound  respect  and  a  warm 
admiration.    Long  before  the  end  of  the  journey 
the  queen  discovered  the  schism  and  total  separa- 
tion that  existed  between  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy party  to  which  Bamave  belonged,  and  the 
republican  party  which  had  P«ition  for  one  of  its 
chiefs ;  but  she  miscalculated  sadly  when  she  fan- 
cied  that  there  must   be  more    Barnaves  than 
PtStions  in  France.     She  said  that  Bamave  was 
worthy  of  trust  and  confidence,  nay,  of  esteem ; 
that  that  young  man  was  full  of  esprit  and  noble 
sentiments ;  that  she  could  not  severely  blame  the 
feeling  of  pride  that  induced  a  young  man  born 
of  the  Tiers  £tat  to  applaud  a  revolution  that 
opened  the  road  to  honour  and  glory  to  the  class 
he  belonged  to;  and  that,  if  ever  the  revolution 
should  be  stopped,  and  the  kingly  power  be  re- 
stored, the  pardon  of  Bamave  should  be  certain.* 
Poor  queen !  and  how  would  the  revolution  pardon 
you  and  yours?    While  she  is  slowly  approaching 
Paris,  we  may  return  to  the  National  Assembly 
there. 

The  person  that  had  the  honour  of  first  an- 
nouncing in  that  noisy  hall  that  the  king  was  a 
prisoner,  was  one  M.  Mangin,  a  surgeon  and  man- 
midwife  of  Varennes,  who,  being  dispatched  bv 
the  municipality,  and  using  such  speed  as  French 
horses  and  French  roads  would  allow  of,  contrived 
to  reach  Paris  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
22nd.  The  letter  of  the  municipality,  which  was 
read  to  the  Assembly  by  one  of  the  secretaries,  was 
as  short  as  an  order  of  the  day  : — "  In  the  alarm 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,"  said  the  paper,  "  we 
authorise  M.  Mangin,  surgeon  of  Varennes,  to  go 
and  acquaint  the  Assembly  that  his  majesty  is 
here,  and  that  we  supplicate  them  to  trace  out  for 
us  the  course  we  ought  to  pursue."  There  were 
loud  cries,  both  inside  the  hall  and  outside,  of  "  The 
king  is  taken !  the  king  is  arrested !  What  shall 
we  do  with  him  ?  "  Letters  were  also  presented 
and  read  from  the  municipals  of  Sainte  Menehould 
and  the  municipals  of  Chftlons.  The  first  related 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  Drouet,  and  informed  the 
Assembly  how  the  dragoons  in  that  place  had  been 
disarmed,  and  their  commanding  officer  thrown 
into  prison  to  save  him  from  being  murdered  by 
the  people.  This  letter,  as  also  that  of  the  Ch&lons 
municipals,  was  written  between  night  and  mom- 

*  Madame  Campaiiy  U^oires.; 


ing  of  the  22nd,  before  it  was  known  in  either  of 
those  towns  that  the  king  was  taken :  both  letters 
stated  that  the  national  guards  of  the  districts  had 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  berline.    The  first  thing 
the  Assembly  did  was  to  decree  that  de  Bouilli^ 
should  be  deprived  of  his  command,  and,  if  pos- 
sible,  arrested;  that  none  of  the  troops  should 
serve  him  or  render  him  any  assistance ;  that  no 
postmaster  should  furnish  him  with  horses ;  and 
that  nobody  should  be  allowed  that  night  to  quit 
Paris  without  a  passport  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  Assembly.     On  the  motion  of  M.  Toulongeon 
it  was  agreed  that  the  character  of  the  king  should 
be  treated  with  the  respect  which  was  due  to  it. 
They  next  decreed  that  Latour-MauboUrg,  PiStion, 
and  Bamave  should  go  and  take  charge  of  the 
royal  family,  with  full  power  to  call  into  action  the 
national  guards  and  the  troops  of  the  line,  to  give 
orders  to  the  administrative  and  municipal  bodies, 
as  well  as  to  all  officers  civil  and  military,  and  ge 
nerally  to  do  and  to  command  whatever  might  be 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  their  mission.     They 
recommended  these  three  commissioners   to  see 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  dignity  was  pro- 
perly observed ;  and  they  farther  decreed  that  M. 
Dumas,  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  should  go 
with  them  to  carry  their  military  orders  into  exe- 
cution.   At  this  moment  they  seem  to  have  appre- 
hended that  de  BouillcS  was  in  full  pursuit,  and 
that  the  king  would  not  be  got  into  Paris  without 
a  battle,  or  at  least  a  skirmish.   The  Assembly  sat 
all  through  the  night,  or  at  least  a  certain  number 
of  members  remained  to  keep  the  permanent  ses- 
sion, which  had  been  decreed  as  soon  as  the  king's 
flight  was  known.     On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  a 
secretary  read  two  letters,  one  from  the  munici- 
pality and  the  other  from  the  Jacobin  Club  of 
Valenciennes,  who  demanded  arms  from  the  As- 
sembly, and  invited  all  their  brethren  to  join  them 
in  arms  on  the  frontiers.     The  Valenciennes  Jaco- 
bins announced  that  the  instant  the  news  of  the 
evasion  of  the  king  reached  their  town,  the  chief 
commander  of  the  king's  troops  there  hastened  to 
their  club  with  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and 
took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  all 
the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly.     The  As- 
sembly forthwith  decreed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  these 
Jacobins  of  Valenciennes.     A  portion  of  the  de- 
puties had  been  to  attend  a  popular  procession ; 
and  they  now  entered  the  Assembly,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred,  escorted  by  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  grenadiers  of  the  Paris  national  guard,  who 
all  entered  with  them  and  ranged  themselves  in 
double  rows  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  the  band  of 
the  said  grenadiers  taking  post  by  the  door,  and 
there  playing  with  all  their  might  the  Qa  Ira.  The 
president  announced  that  the  detachment  which 
had  honourably  escorted  the  Assembly  in  the  pro- 
cession demanded  permission  to  take,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Assembly,  the  oath  which  had  been  decreed 
for  all  military  functionaries.     As  these  people 
never  could  have  swearing  enough,  the  proposition 
was  received  with  acclamations;   and  the  said 
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thrown  on  her  clothes  without  pinning  or  lacing, 
and  had  stepped  up  to  tak^.a  look  at  bier  royal  in- 
mates. Mane  Antoinette,  with  a  woman^s  quick- 
nessi  discovered  that  the  wife  had  a  good  deal 
more  spirit  than  the  hushand-^-or,  to  adopt  our  lan- 
guage to  the  hoipely  soene-^that  the  grey  mare  was 
the  better  horse.*  j  With  a  desperate  hope,  she 
took  Madame  Sauce  aside,  descended  with  her  to 
the  back  part  of  the  shop,  and  there,  being  seated 
between  two  binns  of  tallow*  candles,  she  attempted 
to  work  upon  her  interests  and  her  feelings  ;  but 
the  only  answer  she  could  obtain  from  Madame 
Sauce  was,  *'  What  will  you  have  of  it,  madame  ? 
Your  position  is  very  distressing;  but  d'ye  see, 
that  would  expose  Monsieur  Sauce ;  they  would  cut 
off  his  bead !  A  wife  ought  to  think  for  her  hus- 
band." "  Well  then,"  said  the  queen,  **  I  ought 
to  think  for  mine,  and  my  husband  is  your  king  -. 
he  made  you  all  happy  for  a  long  time ;  and  he 
wishes  to  do  sq  still.  Madame  Sauce  repeated 
her  words  ?ibov:t  thp  danger  her  husband  would  run 
i(  he  attempted  t(^  do  anything;  and,  it  was  f^nr  too 
late  for  n  ,hun4fc4  fihaq^lpr-grocer-procureurs  of 
the  cbicken-.fieart.  ot  J^i,  Sauce  to  get  the  king 
even^  beyond  tlje  Jitlle  river  Aire,  that  flowed  and 
murmured  op  ip  liappy  music,  as  if  torrents  of  hot 
tears  were  not' to  he  shed,  and  long  months  of 
agony  suffered,  and  theh  the  bloc^  and  the  guillo- 
tine-knife were  not  toj  follow  tlje  events  which  were 
taking  place  Qn  its  t)^nk8. .  ^    ' 

The  shop  an^  the  apartndjpnt,  above  it  were  now 
well  nigh  filled  with, pepple..  Jl  National  guards- 
man said. insolently  to  liO.uis,  "jjYou  know  you  are 
the  king !  Wl^y  don  A  you  confess  it  like  an  honest 
ipan  ?*^  ,Jf*ire ,  darte^  frgm  Jt^e  eyes  of  the  impe- 
rial daiughter  pfj  iStaria  TKejesa,  arid  she  said  to 
the  ^rmed^butf^per^/*,l^incc|j  you  tnow  him,  treat 
him  with  n^oT^  reip^ct — spealc  to  him  as  you 
9ught' ]fo,y<)ur  Tkipgl"*  "tf^Q  poor  little  dauphin 
and  his  sister,  who  haij  heen  snaitched  from  their 
beds  in.  the  Tuperiesywh^n  the  fatal  flight  began, 
and  who  had  been  i^haken  over  rough  roads  for 
twenty  houps jor  inore,  were  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  want  of  de^pl'  Madame  de  Tourzel  laid  them 
down  on  ifadwne  Sauce*s  bed,  and  they  soon  fell 
fast  asleep.  .  By  this  time  young  de  BouilW  was 
up  and  in  the  saddle,  but  two  or  three  thousand 
national  guards,  that  were  soon  to  be  increased  to 
ten  thousaiid,  were  actually  within  the  town  or 
hurrying  towards  it  from  all  quarters,  for  the  sound 
of  the  tocsin  had  been  repeated  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, and  patriots  slept  not  so  soundly  as  king's 
dri^;qons  and  hussars;  and  so  young  de  Bouillt^ 
thoughit  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be 
to  gaUop  off  to  his  father,  in  order  that  that  wiser 
and  more  wakeful  officer  might  bring  up  all  hiif 
forces  and  rescue  the  king  by  fighting  a  pitched 
battle.  This,  too,  was  a  most  desperate  hope,  but 
the  young  man  went  off  to  act  upon  it,  swimming 
the  river  Aire  with  his  horse,  and  then  spurring 

*  Madame  Campan  laTs,  rather  neatly  :->*<  Madame  Sauce  paraia- 
aatt  «de  femme  prftpdndeiaalo  dasa  aon  manage,  et  M.  Sailc^  Ia 
regardait  da  temp*  en  tempa  eomme  pgiir  V|  conaulter.' 
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and  galloping  along  the  high  road.  About  the  fine 
of  this  departure  the  Duke  of  Choiseal  and  M. 
Goguelat  had  arrived  with  a  detachment  of  fort? 
hussars  from  Pont  de'Somme-yesle,  had  forced  the^ 
way  into  the  town,  and  had  gone  in  search  afyxmn^ 
de  BouilWs  dragoons,  who  were  dispersed  m  dif- 
ferent cabarets  6r  public-houses.  Two  mudicipBb 
waited  upon  Choiseul  and  summoned  Inm  to  the 
town^hall,  or  to  the  ho^se  which  ser^d  as  one; 
but  the  duke,  instead  of  attending  to  their  smih 
mdns,  tode  to  Sauce's  house  and  plcuxd  his  fortf 
men  in  order  of  battle  in  front  of  it,  teHlbg^  them 
that  the  king  and  the  royal  family 'were  pnepnen, 
and  must  be  released  if  there  wufi  liefttt  m^d  itf^ 
in  soldiers.  In  going  into  the  h^tise  Choiipeul  toA 
Count  Charles  de  Damas,  who  hifl  arritied  from 
Clermont  some  time  before,  but,  of  bourse,  w«k- 
out  his  detachment.  ^The  king  and  the  ronl 
family,"  says  Choiseul,  **  were  in  two  dhrty  rooms 
on  the  first  floor.  I  ascended  by  a  crooked  stair- 
case :  in  the  front  room,  wfich  meed  tji^  etreet,  I 
found  some  armed  country  pedblef,  tw&'at  whoa, 
with  pitchforks  in  their  handk,  ^M 'isei^neh  it 
the  door  of  the  inner  rboirii  whW^itt'the'ktng;  wis. 
They  attempted  to  dpbdse  ifit  'ehteriiig,  but  ! 
pushed  them  aside  km  etit^ml  s^ord  hx  hand. 
In  the  midst  of  thftt  ^filthy  chamiier 'wais  a  table 
with  bread  aijd  ^onib  ghssts  xipon  it ;  on  a  bol 
the  exhausted  daupl^iti  wd^  sleeping,  and  Madane 
de  Tourzel  ^as  aeafed  hy  the  bed-side  \^ith  her 
head  leaning  pn  hb  hands,  and  having  near  ber 
Mesdames  Bruniei^  and  NeuviHe,  the  two  waiting- 
women, who  had  followed  the  berline  in  tk 
chaise.  Ne^  the  window  were  Madame  Elizabeth 
and  the  little  princess-royal.  The  king  and  queea 
were  standing  and  talking  with  M.  Sauce  and  one 
or  two  municipals,  and  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
seated  upon  chairs,  were  the  three  gardes-dn-corps. 
My  sudden  entrance,  which  was  tollow*ed  by  that 
of  Damas  and  Goguelat,  interrupted  the  conrero- 
tion.  The  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  came 
up  to  me  and  took  my  hand  with  joy  and  kind- 
ness :  the  king  received  me  in  the  same  manner. 
We  took  their  majesties  aside,  explained  the  sito- 
ation  of  affairs,  and  asked  the  king's  orden. 
•Where  is  young  de  BouilW  with  his  aragoons?' 
said  I.  ^  I  nave  not  so  much  as  seen  one  of  those 
gentlemen,'  said  the  king.  One  of  us  said,  *'  We 
believed  that  they  were  all  killed  before  the  wheds 
of  yoiir  carriage.'  The  king  said,  *  What  Id  to  be 
done?*  *You  must  try  and  escape,' said  M.  de 
tji^niafe.*  'Give  your  orders,'  said  1;  ''feire,  I 
havi^  here  forty  hussars  that  may  cdt  thHr  way  as 
far  as  Dun — ^we  must  decide  upon  soniMJung  at 
6nce,*  "  The  Duke  of  Choiseul  goes',  on  to  mj 
that  he  proposed  mounting  the  king,  the  ^een, 
the  children,  the  gardes-du-corps,  and  the  attend- 
ants on  seven  hussar  hors«,  surrounding  them 
with  the  thirty-three  hussars  that  would  remain 
mounted,  and  then  cutting  their  way  out  ef  the 
town.  But,  considering  the  patriot  ibrce  collected 
and  collecting,  and  the  narrow  gateway  and  the 
barricaded  bridge,  this  was  surely  frantic  advice. 
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The  king,  according  to  Choiseul^  replied  to  it,  '*  It 
i9  necessary  to  reason  coolly.  The  municipality 
do  not  refuse  to  let  me  pass ;  they  only  demand 
that  I  wait  till  daybrealc.  Young  de  Bouillc!,  I 
am  told,  set  out  from  this  soon  after  my  arrival, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  to  inform  his  father  of  what  haa 
liappened,  and  to  march  up  the  troops,  which  are 
surely  ready.  If  I  were  alone,  I  would  follow  your 
advice;   but  the  queen,  my  two  children,,  my 

sister,  these  ladies "    The  munidpah  had 

indeed  told  Louis  that  he  should  be  allowed  to,  de- 
part at  daybreak ;  but  this  was  only  to  keep  th^ 
party  quiet  until  the  place  should  be  filled  by 
armed  patriots^  and  the  streets  barricaded  as  well 
as  the  bridge^  .M.  Sauce  assured  his  majesty  that 
all  would  go  well  at  daylight,  if.  he  wpuld,'  only 
consent  to  take  some  of  uie  national  guards  of  the 
place  as  an  escort.  M.  Goguelat,  who  had  courage 
which  might  in.  other  circumstances  have  made  up 
for  hia  lam^table  want  of  prudence  and  fore- 
tiioi^gh^  went  put  qf'  Sajuce's  nouse  to  speak  with 
the  national  guards  ^at^were  crowding  round  the 
berline  as  if,  int^ddji^ip  destroy  it ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  otlper  agco^ii^^  %i  Wnt  out  in  the  hope  of 
Viaking  himsielf  master  ibf!.  tjie  town  battery,  which 
consisted  of  two  ,nonpypo^ed  field-pieces.  He 
was  followed  by  sev<eral  pf  ithie  hussars ;  but  he 
did  not  go  far.  A  pertain  Roland,  major  of  the 
Varennes  national  guard*,  approaqhed  him  and 
said,  "If  you  move  another  step  1  will  kill  you!" 
Goguelat  was.  springing  upon  the  .major  sabre  in 
hand,  when  the  major  fiped  a  pistol  apd  hit  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  presently  another  pistol  or  a 
musket  was  fired,  which  wounded  him  in  the  head 
and  made  him  fall  from  his  horse.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  had  dispatched  an 
orderly  to  call  up  the  detachment  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  Dun.  The  brave  soldier  swam  the  river 
with  his  horse,  as  young  de  Bouill^  had  done  be- 
fore him,  and  then  went  forward  with  a  loose  rein 
to  Dun.  The  detachment  there  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Deslons,  who  was  in  a  better 
state  of  preparation  than  the  other  commanders 
on  the  road  had  been  found  in ;  probably  young  de 
Bouillt^,  in  galloping  through  the  village  in  search 
of  his  father,  had  given  him  some  warning,  for  he 
sounded  boot  and  saddle,  and  was  off  to  the  rescue 
with  his  hundred  m^n.  He  halted  his  squadrons 
on  the  skirts  of  Varennes,  found  the  entrances  to 
the  town  strongly  barricaded  and  guarded,  spoke 
with  some  officers  of  the  militia,  entered  the  town 
alone  like  a  brave  and  fearless  man,  and  even 
reached  in  safety  the  house  of  M.  Sauce.  He 
gave  the  king  and  queen  the  hope  that  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bouille  would  soon  arrive  at  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Allemand,  and  that  then  it  would  not 
be  impossible  to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  town. 
In  taking  his  leave  of  the  king  he  demanded  his 
orders ;  but  poor  Louis,  who  had  certainly  deter- 
mined to  submit  to  anything  rather  than  risk  a 
battle,  told  him  that,  being  a  prisoner,  he  had  no 
orders  to  give  I  By  this  time  it  was  past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  number  of  pa- 
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triots  collected  in  the  town,  and  armed  for  the 
most  part  with  muskets,  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand.  Drouet,  the  real  commander- 
in-chief  of  this  great  undisciplined  army,  had 
made  sure  of  the  two  old  honeycombed  field- 
pieces,  and  pointed  them  against  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul's  hussars,  who  still  st6Qd  ranged  in  order 
of  battle  bv  Sauce's  'house.  It  is  said  that  the 
guns  were  mcapable  of  any  service,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  them  but  cobwebs;  yet  they  never- 
theless imposed  on  the  hussars,  and  bottles  of 
heady  y/int  handed  opportunely  by  the  patriots  to 
those  troopers,  who;  as  being  nearly  all  Germans, 
were  not  averse  to  drink,  completed  their  military 
demoralization ;  so  that  now  tney  began  to  hiccup 
"  Vive  la  Nation !"  and  to  swear  by  thunder  and 
lightning  that  they  were  for  the  people!  Captain 
Deslons,  from  the  edge  of  the  town,  kept  looking 
impatiently  towards  Uun  in  hotels  of  seeing  every 
moment  the  head  of  olji  de  BowlWs  cojumn  :  but 
it  was  written  in  the  "book  of  fate  tfiaf  neither  he 
nor  any  other  man  should  ev^  6e^  it  there.  On 
the  20th  of  June  the  .j^raVp  <jtd' «neral  had  re- 
paired to  Stenay,  oke  'ojf  iH&'l^^liiM  chain 
of  posts,  and  early  bji  the  motniri^'o?  the  21st  he 
had  assembled  the  general  officers  under  his  com- 
mand, and  acquainted  ^hem  that  it  was  probable 
the  king  would  that  night  pass  through  Stenay,  so 
as  to  arrive  at  Montmedy  by  break  of  day  on  the 
22nd.  He  detached  deneral  KJingin  to  Montmedy 
to  prepare  everything  for  the  kin^s  reception,  sent 
General  Heyman  to  bring  up  two  regiments  of 
hussars  that  had  ;been  Itv^  isolated  on  the  river 
Sarre,  and  ordered  General  Hoffelize  to  remain  at 
Stenay  with  the  regiment  of  Royal  Alleo^and,  who 
were  to  send  a  detachm^t  of  fifky  men  to  a  point 
on  the  road  between  Steiiay  and  Dun,  and  to  have 
all  their  horses  saddled  at  a:n  early  hour  of  the 
night.  In  the  evening  of  the  21st  de  Bouille 
quitted  Stenay  with  some  squadrons  of  horse  and 
rode  towards  Dun  to  meet  the  royal  family  at  an 
earlier  stage.  Knowing  the  violent  revolutionism 
of  the  people  of  Dun,  and  fearing  to  excite  sus- 
picions, he  did  not  enter  the  town,  but  remained 
with  his  men  on  horseback  in  a  hollow  near  the 
roadside  and  about  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  the 
town.  He  expected  that  the  royal  family  would 
reach  this  spot  between  one  and  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  the  courier  would  reach  it  at  least 
an  hour  sooner.  But  one  o'clock,  two  o'clock, 
three  o'clock  came,  and  nothing  was  seen  or  heard 
of  courier  or  royal  berline.  At  four  o'clock,  when 
it  was  daylight,  and  when  the  country  people 
might  be  expected  afield,  he  hastened  back  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  Stenay ;  and  just  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  sates  of  that  place  he  met  his  son  Count 
Louis,  who  had  behaved  so  badly  at  Varennes, 
and  who  in  his  rapid  flight  from  that  nlace  must 
have  passed  in  the  dark  close  by  the  hollow  where 
his  father  lay  concealed.  Having  learned  how  the 
king  had  been  arrested,  the  marquis  resolved  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Allemand, 
and  march  with  all  s|)eed  to  the  king's  deliverance. 
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But  99  these  German  cavalifn  had  expected  to 
see  the  royal  family  by  night,  they  had  gone  to 
bed  as  soon  as  it  was  day ;  and  their  colonel  sl^pt 
so  soundly,  and  was  so  long  in  dressing,  that  it 
took  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  five  or  six 
stormy  summonses  to  get  him  ready.  These 
angry  messsages  were  delivered  by  de  Qoui]lt$'s 
own  son,  who  had  himself  slept  so  soundly  at 
Ysrennes.  At  last  the  slothful  colqnel  was  ready* 
*^I  could  undertake  nothing,"  says  de  Bouilld 
himself,  *^  without  this  regiment  i  and  I  Qonfess 
I  could  trust  to  none  but  myself  to  le^d  it.  A^ 
soon  as  it  was  clear  of  the  town  of  Stenay,  I  in* 
formed  the  men  that  the  l^ng  wap  arrested  hy  the 
people  at  Varennes,  and  then  read  to  them  hjs 
majesty's  orders,  which  enjoined  the  military  to 
escort  him  and  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  for 
the  protection  of  himself  and  the  royal  family.  I 
found  them  all  in  the  best  disposition  imaginable, 
and,  having  distributed  among  them  four  hundred 
louis  d'or,  I  placed  myself  at  their  head  and  began 
my  march.  From  Stenay  to  Varennes  is  about 
five-and-twenty  miles,  through  a  mountainous 
country  where  the  roads  are  exceedingly  bad.  { 
now  bitterly  regretted  having  been  so  late  informed 
of  the  king's  detention.  I  might  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  event  two  hours  sooner,  had  a  mes- 
senger been  sent  the  instant  of  his  majesty's 
arriyal  at  Varennes,  and  consequently  might  have 
set  off  at  three  in  the  morning  instead  of  at  five, 
I  was  in  despair  at  the  time  thus  lost,  not  that  I 
was  afiraid  of  no  longer  finding  the  royal  family 
at  Varennes,  fpr  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  municipality  of  that  town  would  dare  to  com- 
pel the  king  to  return  to  Paris,  and  I  supposed 
regard  had  been  paid  at  least  to  that  part  of  my 
instructions  whicn  directed  that,  after  the  king 
should  have  passed,  no  couriers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  the  road  of  Clermont  or  Varennes, 
and  consequently  that  no  orders  could  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  National  Assembly ;  but  all 
my  uneasuiess  proceeded  from  the  obstacles  which, 
owing  to  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  assistance 
I  was  bringing,  might  arise  either  to  his  majesty's 
deliverance  or  to  his  safety  in  pursuing  his  route — 
difiEiculties  and  dangers  which  I  knew  were  in- 
creasing with  every  moment.  I  used  all  possible 
diligence,  and  the  whole  way  the  men  went  at  a 
hard  trot  and  never  once  drew  rein.  At  a  short 
distance  from  Varennes  I  came  up  with  the  de- 
tachment from  the  Royal  AUemand  which  had 
been  sent  forward  the  day  before.  I  found  them 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood  by  the  national 
guards,  who  were  firing  on  them.  Having  dis- 
persed these  militia,  I  put  myself  ^i  the  head  of 
the  detachment,  and  spuning  forward  and  being 
closely  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  I 
arrived  at  about  a  quarter  past  nine  under  Va- 
rennes. I  was  proceeding  to  reconnoitre  the 
place  with  the  view  of  attacking  it,  when,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  I  perceived  a  troop  of 
hussars,  who  proved  to  be  part  of  the  squadron 
posted  at  Dun,  who  had  marched  to  the  king's 
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assistanoe,  but  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  isli 
the  town  on  account  of  the  barricades  and  ths 
many  thousands  behind  them.  In  a  short  time 
Captain  Deslons,  who  commanded  these  sqnadnns, 
rode  up  and  acquainted  me  that  the  king  had  bem 
g<mefrom  Varennes  full  an  hour  and  a  haffi  tks 
his  n^ajesty  had  told  him  he  was  afraid  it  mold 
he  out  of  my  power  to  render  him  any  rpafiinil 
assistance,  but  that  he  hoped  I  would  do  all  I 
could.  M.  Deslons  further  told  me  that  the  peofli 
and  the  municipality  of  Varennes,  oit  ike  arnmi 
of  one  of  M.  de  Utfoyetie^s  aideS'de-<:am^  fasi 
compelled  the  king  to  re-enter  the  eanisge  is 
which  he  had  travelled,  and  return  to  P^is  i  asi 
that  his  majesty  must  already  b^  at  a  mst  dis- 
tance. , , |d.  Deslons  confirmed  what  I  hsi 

before  been  told,  that  the  hussars  stationed  in  Va- 
rennes had  been  corrupted,  and  that  the  dragooBi 
at  Clermont  had  refused  to  march.  • . « • ,  *  AA  tb 
ciriTumstances  of  this  affair  appeared  to  me  a  mpr 
tery,  nor  could  I  form  any  idea  of  the  causi  i 
which  had  led  to  them.     I  asked  him  if  he  bsi  ' 

seen  M.  de »*  M.  de  Ooguelat,   ^nd  Coat 

Charles  de  Damas.  He  told  me  that  aU  three  d 
them  had  been  put  under  arrest  |  that  the  i«s 
former  had  arrived  with  their  detaehments  abeit 
half  an  hour  after  the  kiug,  but  that  the  hnasus 
they  commanded  had  joined  those  at  Yaremies: 
he  said  that  M.  de  Danias  came  aqon  altervaid^ 
accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  commiasioDed 
and  a  few  non-commissioned  oftcers,  his  dr^ooos 
having  refused  to  follow  him.  It  was  now  appa- 
rent to  me  that  the  dispositions  agreed  MpoQ  hsd 
not  been  observed,  and  that  my  orders  had  sot 
been  executed,  though  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the 
reason  of  this  neglect." 

Matters  had  even  gone  as  Deslons  related,  ss 
that  after  all  it  was  a  bold  impudence  iq  the  6ns- 
dison  Cromwell  to  pretend  that  it  was  not  throo|k 
him  that  the  royal  family  were  tied  to  the  itske. 
His  aide-de-camp,  who  reached  Varennes  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock,  was  that  M.  Robeuf  whom  ve 
have  seen  complaining  to  the  National  Aaaeqih^ 
of  the  hard  treatment  he  had  received  from  t)tt 
mob  of  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  VU 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Baillop,  one  of  Bailly's 
municipals.  They  entered  the  house  of  the  grocer 
and  tallow-chandler,  and  presented  the  decree  sf 
the  National  Assembly.  Louis,  in  lecaiving  it, 
murmured  most  sadly,  ^*  I  am  a  prisoner  ;  there  b 
no  longer  any  king."  He  threw  the  paper  as 
Madame  Sauce's  bed,  where  the  little  dauphin  wss 
still  sleeping :  the  queen  snatched  it  up  with  the 
bitter  exclamation  that  it  would  contaminate  her 
child ;  and  then,  turning  to  Robeuf,  she  ezpreased 
her  indignation  and  astonishment  that  he,  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,  should  have  charged  hiaaaelf 
with  such  a  commission.  But  ia  vain  did  the 
imperial  woman  look  through  the  dingy  windovs 
across  the  square  in  the  lingering  hope  of  aeeing 
brave  de  Bouillt^  charge  across  it,  and  of  hearing 
the  German  voices  and  shouts  of  Royal  AUemand  i 

^TbeUukeofCaoiNia. 
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in  vain  did  she  listen,   and   cautiously  inquire 
whether  they  were  coming — her  case  in  very  truth 
was  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help !     At  half-past 
seven  o'clock  the  royal  fugitives  were  compelled 
to  re-enter  the  berline,  the  three  gardes-du-corps 
who  had  attended  them  from  Paris  were  tied  like 
felons  on  the  coach-box,  fresh  horses  were  put  to, 
and  the  unwieldy  machine,  being  wheeled  round, 
was  driven  back  towards  Clermont  and  Paris, 
preceded,  followed,  flanked  by  thousands  of  na- 
tional guards,  who  dragged  the  two  old  Varennea 
fieldf-pieces  with  them.     The  patriots  had  suffered 
nothing,  not  a  drop  of  blood  had  been  spilt  except 
from  the  shoulder  and  the  silly  pate  of  the  royalist 
Goguelat ;  the  patriots  were  all  triumphant,  with 
a  king  their  captive,  and  triumph  and  success 
generally  bring  good  humour  and  generosity ;  but 
these  ill-conditioned  scoundrels,  whom  nothing 
could  cure  of  their  old  instinct  for  blood,  mur- 
dered the  Vicomte  Dampierre  under  the  eyes  of 
die  king  and  queen,  as  the  carriage  was  rolling  out 
of  the  town,  because  he  had  hurried  from  some 
country  house  where  he  was  residing  to  offer  assist- 
ance or  advice,  and,  seeing  the  king  a  prisoner, 
had  approached  the  door  of  the  carriage  with  te^rs 
in  his  eyes  to  kiss  his  hand ;  and,  after  poniarding 
him,  the  execrable  rabble  went  over  his  body,  horse 
and  foot.    The  berline  must  have  been  somewhere 
between  Yarennes  and  Clermont,  or  perhaps  al- 
ready at  Clermont,  when  de  Bouillt^  iinished  his 
maddening    conversation  with  Captain  Deslons. 
He  then  turned  to  General  Hoffelize  and  the  other 
officers  who  had  ridden  with  him  irom  Stenay,  and 
proposed  that  the  Royal  Allemand  should  cross 
the  river  and  follow  the  king's  carriage  at  least 
three  or  four  leagues,  to  see  if  they  could  not  over- 
take it  and  rescue  the  royal  family.     As  so  many 
of  the  national  guards  had  departed  with  the  ber- 
line, it  might  not  have  proved  a  work  of  much 
difficulty  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge ;  but 
hours  before  de  Bouill^'s  arrival  the  patriots  had 
demolished  several  of  the  arches.     He  sent  some 
'  light  horse  both  above  and  below  the  town  to  ex- 
amine where  the  river  was  fordable,  but,  though 
there  certainly  were  several  places  where  it  might 
have  been  crossed,  these  light  horsemen  could  or 
would  find  none.      **  1  saw,"  says  de  Bouillti, 
*'  many  national  guards  under  arms  in  Yarennes ; 
and  we  were  now  informed  that  the  Jacobinised 
garrisons  of  Metz  and  Yerdun  were  in  full  inarch 
towards  that  town  with  their  cannon :  the  troops 
which  composed  the  latter  garrison  were  indeed 
already  at  no  great  distance ;  the  national  guards 
throughout  the  whole  country  were  in  motion ;  and 
now  indeed  all  seemed  lost,  for  even  the  cavalry 
under  my  command,  whose  horses  were  tired  and 
bbwn  by  the  hard  ride  firom  Stenay,  expressed 
a  reluctance  to  proceed  any  farther."      Gbllant 
Deslons,  without  orders,  dashed  into  the  river  Aire 
with  his  hundred  men,  and  partly  forded  and 
partly  swam  across  one  branch  of  it;  but  his 
horses  could  not  manage  the  second  branch,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  return.    De  Bouill^,  giving 
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up  all  hope,  led  back  the  cavalry  regiment  and  all 
the  detachments  to  Stenay,  and  having  disposed  of 
them  in  the  town,  and  learning  that  the  munici- 
pality were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ordering 
his  arrest — an  order  not  now  likely  to  be  opposed 
even  by  the  Royal  Allemand — he  summoned  around 
him  his  principal  officers,  whose  liberty  or  life  was 
in  equal  jeopardy,  and  that  very  evening  set  off 
with  them  and  with  a  few  subalterns  for  the  empe- 
ror's territories  of  Luxembourg.  Although  they 
travelled  fast,  orders  for  their  arrest  had  travelled 
still  fester,  and  as  they  crossed  the  French  frontier 
late  at  night  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  watch- 
fiil  national  guards.  The  fiisilade,  however,  did 
them  no  harm,  and  that  night  they  supped,  with 
what  appetite  they  could  muster,  with  the  Ber- 
nardine  monks  at  Orval  in  Luxembourg.  These 
fugitives  were  twenty-one  in  number.  Royalty 
was  not  again  to  find  so  much  bravery  and  devo- 
tion as  it  had  lost  in  de  Bouill(l.* 

We  return  to  the  doleful  journey  of  the  captives. 
On  entering  Clermont,  amidst  a  forest  of  bayonets^ 
the  king  was  waited  upon  by  the  municipals  and 
all  the  constituted  authorities ;  and  the  president 
of  the  jiistrict  hurled  at  his  discrowned  head  some 
terrible  patriotic  harangue.  Louis,  so  admirable 
in  suffering,  meekly  replied,  "  My  people  are  se- 
duced ;  my  people^^are  deceived."  The  pert  presi- 
dent rejoined,  that  it  was  easier  to  deceive  one  man 
than  to  deceive  an  entire  people.  The  berline 
then  moved  slowly  onwards,  still  guarded  by  an 
army,  for,  as  the  national  guards  at  one  place  grew 
tired  of  marching,  plenty  of  national  guards  poured 
in  fi-om  other  places,  all  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
eager  to  see  how  the  king  and  queen  looked  in 
patriot  hands.  That  night  they  slept,  or  rested,  at 
Ch^ons.  On  the  23rd  they  continued  their  rout 
to  Epemay,  where  they  met  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Assembly  to  take  charge 
of  them,  and  see  them  safely  conducted  back  to 
the  Tuileries.  These  commissioners  were  Bamave, 
Pi^tion,  and  Latour-Maubourg.  Of  Bamave  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  have  hinted  that  some 
change  had  come  over  his  dream  of  politics. 
Petion,  who  was  to  be  the  Bailly  of  a  future  day — 
a  day  now  near  at  hand — ^was  a  poor  advocate 
from  Chartres,  a  ready  speaker  in  the  Assembly, 
a  Jacobin  of  the  deepest  dye,  a  man  of  inordinate 
vanity,  whose  heart  was  all  in  his  head,  and  whose 
manners  were  excessively  coarse,  partly  by  nature, 
and  in  part  through  the  common  conviction  of  the 
times  that  politeness  did  not  become  republicans 
or  professors  and  disciples  of  liberty  and  equality. 
His  head  was  not  intellectually  enlarged  by  having 
his  heart  in  it :  he  had  no  high  or  even  acute  in- 

*  For  the  flight  to  Varennes  and  the  amst  there*  we  have  eon- 
suited.  begide«  the  Memoirea  of  de  Bouille.  Lafkyette,  Campan* 
Georgel,  de  Choisenl.  Count  Louif  de  Bouille,  and  Valury.  one  of  the 
unfortunate  gaTdei*du<«orpi,  a  variety  of  memoirs  and  narratives  of 
tlie  time,  together  with  the  documenta,  letten.  and  debates  in  the 
Histoiz«  Parlementaire.  Our  narrative  might  have  been  better,  but 
for  the  despair  of  doing  well  and  in  a  different  manner  what  has 
been  w>  recently  and  so  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  whose 
narrative  b  far  more  dramatic  than  most  dramas,  and  more  truly 
poetical  than  most  poems,  that  have  appeared  In  these  latter  days,— 
See  *  The  French  Ksvoiution ;  a  History,'  vol.  ii-.  book  iv. 
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tellect  whatever,  and,  like  most  of  the  rest,  his 
moral  and  political  philosophy  consisted  in  a  few 
bare  rules  and  dogmas.  Dumont  says  of  him, 
"  He  had  little  wit,  little  vivacity,  no  force  either 
of  expression  or  of  thought"  Yet  such  is  the 
fanaticism  of  political  theorists  and  party  poli- 
ticians, that  this  vulgar  piece  of  mediocrity  had  been 
f6ted  in  London  by  the  Foxite  Whigs  as  a  great 
man  and  a  noble  patriot  !*  He  came  to  Epemay 
with  the  determination  to  insult  the  wretched  cap- 
tives ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  how  perfectly  he 
did  what  he  intended  to  do.  Latour-Maubourg 
was  a  man  of  high  family  and  a  colonel  in  the 
king's  army.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  States* 
General  as  deputy  for  the  noblesse  of  Puy-en- 
Velay,  but  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  join  the 
Tiers  Etat  Though  an  ultra-liberal,  and,  per- 
haps, at  this  moment,  not  very  averse  to  trying  the 
grand  experiment  of  a  republic,  he  was  a  man  of 
honour  and  humanity,  and  far  too  generous  to 
think  of  insulting  a  fallen  king  and  a  hapless 
queen.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  grieved  at  and 
to  have  been  ashamed  of  his  mission;  and  from 
that  sentiment,  which  might,  however,  be  coupled 
with  some  fear  of  being  suspected  afterwards,  if 
he  conversed  much  wi&  royalty — for  he  was  an 
aristocrat  by  birth  and  name,  whereas  Potion  and 
Bamave  had  the  happy  security  of  being  plebeians 
—the  next  morning,  when  the  journey  was  con- 
tinued, he  got  into  a  carriage  which  followed, 
with  Madame  Tourzel  and  the  waiting-women, 
leaving  Barnave  and  PtJtion  to  ride  in  the  berline 
with  their  majesties.  The  king  was,  as  usual, 
awkward  and  silent ;  but  the  queen  soon  entered 
into  conversation  with  Barnave,  who  had  the  man- 
ners and  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  who  won 
upon  her  heart  by  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
not  far  from  Epernay.  A  poor  country  curate — 
no  doubt  of  the  unsworn  kind — had  the  impru- 
dence to  approach  to  speak  to  the  king :  the  na- 
tional guards  and  the  mob  that  surrounded  the 
carriage  fell  upon  the  priest,  and  were  going  to 
murder  him.  Bamave  shouted  from  the  coach- 
window,  "  Tigers,  have  you  ceased  to  be  French- 
men? Nation  of  brave  men,  are  you  become  a 
people  of  assassins?"  These  words  saved  from 
certain  death  the  poor  curate,  who  was  already 

•  ••The  finit  man  that  came  over  to  Eogland  from  the  Assembly 
WAB  PetiOD.  I  liad  knowa  him  too  well  at  Paris  to  avoid  eeeinff 
him  in  London ;  bat  he  was  so  eagerly  received,  to  much  soucht 
after  by  a  mrt  of  the  public,  that  the  chance  of  meeting  him  was 
^*1J?L*/  iTJPi"  disputed  the  honour  of  eatertajnins  him  ;  they 
louled  him  wltJi  invitations:  thev  showered  on  him  th^  m.Mi-  n.ii*/. 


I  invitations ;  they  showered  on  him  the  must  flatter- 


*??^  ,*?*"*  ****••  ""  ^**  °'*'°®'  *»•»*<!.  to  ■•«  the  manaxement  of 
trial  bv  jury  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  It  ii  true  he  understood  no 
bogllsh,  but  a  barrister  well  versed  in  French  offered  to  accomiMmv 
him  to  the  courU.    The  day  was  fixed,  but  PeUon  did  not  keep  his 


appointment,  preferring  to  nin  over  London  and  see  •tfihit  with  a 
fnend  who  had  Just  arrived  fhnn  Prance.  He  remainmi  in  Eneland 
no  more  than  three  weeks.  The  reception  he  met  with  from  one 
P»rtyej^itod  eome  Mupicion  In  the  government."— X>««oii(,  Suuoenirs 

It  to  pretty  evident  that  the  real  object  of  Petioa's  visit  was  rather 


to  fraternize  with  some  of  our  clubs  and  republicans  than  to  study 
**' wi^l^^Wli^v  N«»v«rtheless.  in  a  mDn*urous  iKuoranoe  of  the 
subjert.  he  led  the  discussioni  on  the  jury  law  in  the  A««mbly.  and 
was  the  chief  framer  of  the  system  which  was  adopted.  A  ffood 
notion  of  the  man  as  a  debater  aad  politician  may  be  derived  from 
his  exetaaatioos.  that  onposition  was  very  troublesome !— that  the 
ostentiy  tioablad  by  the  retoU  of  tba  minority 


)  nuyority ,' 


knocked  down:  Bamave,  in  pronouncing   them, 
almost  threw  himself  out  of  the  window,  and  the 
king's  sister,  touched  by  this  noble  burst  of  feding. 
held  hitn  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat     By  the  verr 
act  they  were   committing    this   French    nbbk 
proved  that  they  had  not  ceased  to  be  Frenchmea, 
that  they  were  what  their  fathers  had  been  befoic 
them,  and  what  their  children  have    been  after 
them ;  but  it  was  natural  that  Marie  Antoinette 
should  be  favourably  impressed  with  the  wqi4 
and  action  of  Bamave.     She  spoke  to  him  oftes 
on  the  road;  and  in  the  inns  where  they  stopped, 
when  Ptftion's  back  was  turned,  she  had  more  om- 
fidential  conversation  with  him.     BamaTe,  with  a 
trath  that  no  one  will  dispute,  told  her  that  rm- 
alty  had  been  very  badly  served  by  the  Toyalirti; 
that  the  courtiers  and  arietocrats  had  committed  i 
great  many  errors  in  the  revolution;  and  tli^ 
seeing  the  interests  of  the  court  so  feebly  and  is 
unwisely  defended,  he    had  been   aeveral  tines 
tempted  to  offer  them  a  courageous  champion  wfe 
knew  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  dx 
nation.     Here  he  meant  himself,  for  Bamave  irv 
as  vain  and  as  self-confident  as  any  of  the  sctan 
in  this  drama':  very  possibly  he  fancied  he  Goaki 
do  more  than  Mirabeau  had  engaged  to  perform; 
and,  as  he  was  poor  and  ambitious,  it  ia  not  fsr 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  desirous  of  hariai 
a  revenue  like  that  which  Mirabeau  had  deiiid 
from  the  court  for  doing  nothing.     Now  that  Mi- 
rabeau was  gone,  he  might  consider  himself  tk 
best  orator  in  the  Assembly;  and  as  a  debater,  ai 
one  ready  at  impromptu  answer  and  rejoinder,  k 
had  all  along  been  superior  to  the  Count ;  hot  k 
lacked  altogether  the  grand  commanding  figme, 
the  striking,  intimidating  countenance,  the  sooo- 
rous  voice,  and  the  wonderful  physical  energy  titt 
had  died  with  Mirabeau.     The  queen  asked  hia 
what  means  he  would  have  advised  her  to  employ? 
"  Popularity,  madame,  popularity,"  said  he.    "  fi^ 
how,"  asked  the  queen,  "  could  I  obtain  it,  wbo 
it  had  been  taken  from  me  ?"     Bamave  repliei 
with  a  mixture  of  gallantry  and  vanity  whidi 
could  only  have  come  from  a  Frenchman,  "Ab, 
madame,  it  was  much  easier  for  you  to  recover 
your  popularity  than  for  me   to  obtoin   mine." 
Pt^tion,    to   illustrate  practically  the   doctrine  of 
liberty  and  equality,  ate  and  drank  in  the  rojil 
carriage  like  an  unmannered  clown,  throwing  tbe 
bones  pf  his  chicken  out  of  the  window,  not  with- 
out risk  of  hitting  his  majesty's  nose;  shru^ing 
up  his  shoulders  without  saying  a  word  when  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth  poured  wine  into  his  cup,  meaning 
by  this  shrug  that  he  had  wine  enough.     Barnave 
was  disgusted ;  and,  though  pressed  by  the  qneea, 
he  delicately  declined  eating  and  drinking  in  tk 
carriage.     The  king  began  to  speak  to  P^txm 
about  the  situation  of  affairs  and  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  go  to  the  frontiers,  saying  that 
these  motives  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
to  the  executive  power  its  necessary  strength,  as 
France  could  not  possibly  be  a  republic.     •*  Net 
yet^"  replied  Potion,  ''because  the  French  are  not 
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yet  ripe  enough!"  This  brutal  answer  reduced 
the  king  to  silence,  and  he  spoke  no  more  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  As  the  berline 
was  crammed,  the  children  sat  on  the  laps  of  their 
elders.  Petion  took  the  little  dauphin  on  his 
knee,  and  began  to  amuse  himself  with  twisting 
his  greasy  fingers  in  the  auburn  curly  locks  of  the 
interesting  boy;  and,  as  whenever  he  spoke  he 
gesticulated,  he  pulled  the  hair  so  strongly  that 
the  child  cried  out.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
queen,  who  exclaimed,  "  Give  me  my  son ;  he  is 
accustomed  to  delicate  cares  which  little  dispose 
him  to  such  familiarities!"  The  king's  sister 
spoke  a  good  deal  with  Bamave,  and,  it  is  said, 
excited  in  him  a  profound  respect  and  a  warm 
admiration.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  journey 
the  queen  discovered  the  schism  and  total  separa- 
tion that  existed  between  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy party  to  which  Barnave  belonged,  and  the 
republican  party  which  had  Pt^tion  for  one  of  its 
chiefs ;  but  she  miscalculated  sadly  when  she  fan- 
cied that  there  must  be  more  Barnaves  than 
Pt^tions  in  France.  She  said  that  Barnave  was 
worthy  of  trust  and  confidence,  nay,  of  esteem ; 
that  that  young  man  was  full  of  esprit  and  noble 
sentiments ;  that  she  could  not  severely  blame  the 
feeling  of  pride  that  induced  a  young  man  born 
of  the  Tiers  £tat  to  applaud  a  revolution  that 
opened  the  road  to  honour  and  glory  to  the  class 
he  belonged  to;  and  that,  if  ever  the  revolution 
should  be  stopped,  and  the  kingly  power  be  re- 
stored, the  pardon  of  Barnave  should  be  certain.* 
Poor  queen !  and  how  would  the  revolution  pardon 
you  and  yours  ?  While  she  is  slowly  approaching 
Paris,  we  may  return  to  the  National  Assembly 
there. 

The  person  that  had  the  honour  of  first  an- 
nouncing in  that  noisy  hall  that  the  king  was  a 
prisoner,  was  one  M.  Mangin,  a  surgeon  and  man- 
midwife  of  Varennes,  who,  being  dispatched  bv 
the  municipality,  and  using  such  speed  as  French 
horses  and  French  roads  would  allow  of,  contrived 
to  reach  Paris  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
22nd.  The  letter  of  the  municipality,  which  was 
read  to  the  Assembly  by  one  of  the  secretaries,  was 
as  short  as  an  order  of  the  day : — "  In  the  alarm 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,"  said  the  paper,  "  we 
authorise  M.  Mangin,  surgeon  of  Varennes,  to  go 
and  acquaint  the  Assembly  that  his  majesty  is 
here,  and  that  we  supplicate  them  to  trace  out  for 
Mm  the  course  we  ought  to  pursue."  There  were 
laud  cries,  both  inside  the  hall  and  outside,  of  **  The 
king  is  taken !  the  king  is  arrested !  What  shall 
we  do  with  him  ?  "  Letters  were  also  presented 
and  read  from  the  municipals  of  Sainte  Menehould 
and  the  municipals  of  Chftlons.  The  first  related 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  Drouet,  and  informed  the 
Assembly  how  the  dragoons  in  that  place  had  been 
disarmed,  and  their  commanding  officer  thrown 
into  prison  to  save  him  from  being  murdered  by 
the  people.  This  letter,  as  also  that  of  the  Ch&lons 
municipals,  was  written  between  night  and  mom- 

*  MacUflno  Cimpui,  Uemoirtt.; 


ing  of  the  22nd,  before  it  was  known  in  either  of 
those  tovms  that  the  king  was  taken :  both  letters 
stated  that  the  national  guards  of  the  districts  had 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  berline.  The  first  thing 
the  Assembly  did  was  to  decree  that  de  BouillS 
should  be  deprived  of  his  command,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, arrested;  that  none  of  the  troops  should 
serve  him  or  render  him  any  assistance ;  that  no 
postmaster  should  furnish  him  with  horses ;  and 
that  nobody  should  be  allowed  that  night  to  quit 
Paris  without  a  passport  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  Assembly.  On  the  motion  of  M.  Toulongeon 
it  was  agreed  that  the  character  of  the  king  should 
be  treated  with  the  respect  which  was  due  to  it. 
They  next  decreed  that  Latour-MauboUrg,  PiStion, 
and  Barnave  should  go  and  take  charge  of  the 
royal  family,  with  full  power  to  call  into  action  the 
national  guards  and  the  troops  of  the  line,  to  give 
orders  to  the  administrative  and  municipal  bodies, 
as  well  as  to  all  officers  civil  and  military,  and  ge 
nerally  to  do  and  to  command  whatever  might  be 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  their  mission.  They 
recommended  these  three  commissioners  to  see 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  dignity  was  pro- 
perly observed ;  and  they  farther  decreed  that  M. 
Dumas,  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  should  go 
with  them  to  carry  their  military  orders  into  exe- 
cution. At  this  moment  they  seem  to  have  appre- 
hended that  de  BouillcS  was  in  full  pursuit,  and 
that  the  king  would  not  be  got  into  Paris  without 
a  battle,  or  at  least  a  skirmish.  The  Assembly  sat 
all  through  the  night,  or  at  least  a  certain  number 
of  members  remained  to  keep  the  permanent  ses- 
sion, which  had  been  decreed  as  soon  as  the  king's 
flight  was  known.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  a 
secretary  read  two  letters,  one  from  the  munici- 
pality and  the  other  from  the  Jacobin  Club  of 
Valenciennes,  who  demanded  arms  from  the  As- 
sembly, and  invited  all  their  brethren  to  join  them 
in  arms  on  the  frontiers.  The  Valenciennes  Jaco- 
bins announced  that  the  instant  the  news  of  the 
evasion  of  the  king  reached  their  town,  the  chief 
commander  of  the  king's  troops  there  hastened  to 
their  club  with  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and 
took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  all 
the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly forthwith  decreed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  these 
Jacobins  of  Valenciennes.  A  portion  of  the  de- 
puties had  been  to  attend  a  popular  procession ; 
and  they  now  entered  the  Assembly,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred,  escorted  by  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  grenadiers  of  the  Paris  national  guard,  who 
all  entered  with  them  and  ranged  themselves  in 
double  rows  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  the  band  of 
the  said  grenadiers  taking  post  by  the  door,  and 
there  pUying  with  all  their  might  the  Qa  Ira.  llie 
president  announced  that  the  detachment  which 
had  honourably  escorted  the  Assembly  in  the  pro- 
cession demanded  permission  to  take,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Assembly,  tiie  oath  which  had  been  decreed 
for  all  military  functionaries.  As  these  people 
never  could  have  swearing  enough,  the  proposition 
was  received  with  acclamations;   and  the  said 
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grenadiers,  putting  themselves  into  theatrical  atti- 
tudes,  such  as  we  see  repeated  in  the  pictures  of 
David  and  the  other  French  painters  ef  that  time 
and  school,  swore  sonorously,  and  when  they  had 
done  swearing  the  deputies  md  the  gallery  mobs 
renewed  their  shouting,  and  the  band  at  the  door 
their  Qa  Ira.  In  the  afternoon  the  three  com- 
missioners, who  had  not  yet  departed  to  meet  the 
king,  were  enjoined  to  set  out  immediately.  Then 
more  letters  from  municipalities  and  from  Jacobin 
Clubs  were  read,  and  Robespierre  rose  and  said, 
*'  The  country  is  grateful.  M.  Mangin  and  the 
two  national  guards  that  stopped  the  king's  car* 
riage  have  rendered  a  signal  service.  I  de- 
mand that  we  award  them  a  civic  crown!*' 
This  proposition  was  welcomed,  and  the  consi- 
deration of  it  was  referred  to  the  constitution 
committee.  Then  Thouret  rose  to  call  for  ven- 
geance and  for  blood.  *'  A  great  crime,"  said  he, 
*'  has  been  committed.  Under  whatever  aspect 
we  look  at  it,  whether  the  king  has  been  carried 
away  bv  force,  or  'whether  he  has  been  led  astray 
by  perfidious  iugigeations,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Assembly  characterise  the  crime  and  devote  the 
guilty  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws."  And  he  then 
presented  the  project  of  a  decree  as  drawn  up  by 
the  constitution  committee,  proposing*— I.  That 
the  Assembly  should  declare  traitors  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  king  those  who  had  advised,  aided  in, 
or  executed  the  carryingoff-^/'^^«m«n/-— of  the 
king,  and  all  those  who,  to  iavour  perverse  de- 
igns, as  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people  as  to 
the  interests  of  loyalty,  should  attempt  to  raise  any 
obstacle  to  his  return  and  to  bis  re-union  with  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.  2.  That  the  Assem- 
bly should  order  every  functionary,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, to  do  his  best  to  protect  the  return  of  the 
king ;  to  repulse  by  force,  seize,  and  put  under 
arrest  all  such  as  should  dare  to  fait  in  the  respect 
due  to  the  royal  dignity.  Robespierre  then  hinted, 
in  his  cautious,  sly  manner,  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  speak  of  those  who  had  advised  the  king,  and 
that  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking  so  much  pre- 
caution about  his  safety.  **  In  the  first  part  of  the 
decree  proposed  to  you,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  severe  regulation  against  those 
who  counselled  the  evasion  of  the  king.  The  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  surely  obliges 
them  to  take  up  a  more  important  question.  You 
all  feel,  by  anticipation,  what  that  question  is ;  I 
will  not  develope.  it,  and  I  demand  an  %djoumroent 
for  it.  You  have  determined,  in  your  wisdom, 
that  we  are  not  to  fancy  any  culpable  intentions 
against  the  person  of  the  king.  The  measures  you 
have  already  taken  for  his  security  are  quite  suffi- 
cient.  Since  that  event  (the  flight)  tne  people 
have  shown  a  conduct  so  wise,  so  imposing,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  repose  confidence  in  their 
moderation.  It  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to 
the  people  not  to  regard  the  precautions  already 
taken  as  sufficient."  Then  his  friend  Rewbell, 
whose  Jacobin  republicanism  was  bolder  and  more 
plain  spoken,  rose  to  say  that  the  Assembly  were 


quibbling,  and  describing  a  fact  by  an  inapropo 
word.     "  The  oonstitution  committee^"  sud  he, 
''employs  the  word  enlevement;  but  was  it  aa 
enlevement  ?    And  have  we  not  courage  enough 
to  speak  the  plain  truth  ?     It  is  because  we  have 
not  so  spoken  that  we  are  still  where  we  are!'* 
Here  he  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  cdt^  gauche. 
Rewbell  continued:  "  The  word  enlevement  k 
misplaced  for  all  the  members  of  the   AaaemUy 
who  are  not  accomplices  of  the  evaakm.     The 
king  ought  to  come  back,  and  we  ou^t  to  prtileGt 
his  return ;  but  I  demand  that  we  strike  oot  sf 
the  decree  the  words  about  his  re-union  mth  iht 
repreKntatives  of  the  nation.     I  will  aay  no  won 
about  it;  for  whoever  does  not  underatand  me  ii 
unworthy  of  being  a  Frenchman !"      Alter  the 
tumultuous  applauses  with  which  Rewbdl*a  last 
words  were  hailed  had  subsided,  Toulongeon  ex- 
claimed, ''  We  are  going  to  write  aome  graad 
pages  in  the  history  of  France.     It  ia  bewittifid 
for  the  conqueror  not  to  wUl  all  that  he  oast.    Let 
us  prejudge  nothing!      Let  us  wait  tiH  the  lav 
has  pronounced  itself."    After  some  ameodraCDU 
the  decree  was  passed,  and  a  committee,  or,  rather, 
several  committees  were  afterwards  appointed  ts 
co-operate  with  the  eommittee  of  res^och  in  ex* 
amining  witnesses  in  order  to  discover  who  hid 
advised,  aided,  assisted,  Ac.,  in  the  fligbt  of  tk 
king.     On  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  23rd,  a 
very  numerous  deputation  of  the  national  guards, 
with  Lafayette  at  their  head,  came  to  the  Assem- 
bly to  take  the  oath  like  the  grenadiers.  Lafisvetti^ 
as  orator  for  the  deputation,  made  a  speech  whick 
contained  nothing  but  the  commonpiacea  whidi 
had  already  been  said  and  re-said  ad  ncnueam. 
Then  the  president  read  the  form  of  the  oath;  and 
the  national  guards,  raising  their  hands  to  hesvtn, 
swore ;  and  the  musicians  of  the  band  of  thia  bat- 
talion raised  their  hands  and  swore  also,  and  went 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  upper  benches  of  tbe 
c6ti&  droit,  even  as  if  they  were  members  of  the 
House ;  and  some  of  the  Swiss  guards,  and  a  grest 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  armed  with  nra^Ecl% 
sabres,  pikes,  and  clubs,  came  in  without  an- 
nouncement, raised  their  dirty  hands,   and  swore 
also,  and  then,  traversing  the  hall,  they  stopped  in 
front  of  the  president,  and  roared,  *'  We  swear  it! 
We  will  live  free,  or  die;''  and  all  theae  oaths 
were  mingled  with  shouts  and  vivats,  and  the  tone 
of  (^a  Ira,  Qa  Ira.     When  these  parties  had  with- 
drawn, others  came  in ;  and  the  swearing  and  the 
hurly-burly  were  continued  for  hours.      On  the 
morning  of  the  24th   Lafayette's  aide-de-camp, 
Robeuf,  presented  himself  in  the  Assembly  to  give 
an   account  of  his  journey  and  proceedings   at 
Yarennes ;  and  in  the  evening  postmaster  Drooet 
and  MaStre  Guillaume,  his  clerk  and  comrade, 
were  introduced    with  great  pomp  and   parade, 
being  attended   by  a  grand  deputation  of  PmM 
municipals.     Drouet  made  a  very  good  dragoon- 
like  speech,  beginning,  '*  I  am  postmaster  at  Sainte- 
Menehould,  and  ancient  dragoon  in  the  regiment 
of  Cond^ ;  my  comrade  Guillaume  also  is  an  an* 
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cient  dragoon  in  the  regiment  of  the  Queen*' — and 
describing  their  hard  ride  across  the  country,  and 
all  that  they  did  at  Varennes,  in  a  homely,  straight- 
forward manner.  When  he  had  finished  his 
speech,  the  president  told  him  that  he  had  saved 
France ;  that  he  was  an  honour  and  glory  to  his 
country,  and  that  the  National  Assembly  would 
recompense  him  according  to  his  high  deserts. 
Drouet  returned  no  more  to  the  post-horse  busi- 
ness, but  was  put  on  the  high  road  to  posts  of 
republican  eminence,  for  he  had  energy  and  dar- 
ing, and  a  thorough  fanaticism  for  the  dogmas  of 
the  day.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  law- 
giver, as  a  member  of  the  National  Convention ; 
he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  proposed 
putting  to  death  all  the  English  in  France  as  spies. 
He  will  reappear  on  the  scene  covered  with  revo- 
lutionary honours  and  with  blood.  On  the  25th, 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  it  was  announced 
to  the  Assembly  that  the  king  had  arrived,  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  mob,  who  were  threatening  to 
hang  the  three  gardes-du-corps  that  were  fastened 
on  the  coach-box.*  There  was  a  terrible  uproar  in 
the  hall  and  all  round  about  it ;  and  the  Assembly 
YOted  that  twenty  of  their  number  should  go  out 
and  endeavour  to  preserve  order. 

Suffocated  with  grief  and  shame,  with  dust  and 
heat—for  that  June  month  was  excessively  hot — 
the  royal  family  had  arrived  at  the  barriers  a  little 
before  seven  o'clock,  escorted  by  Lafayette,  who 
had  gone  out  on  his  white  horse  beyond  Pantin 
to  meet  them,  and  by  at  least  ten  thousand  national 
guards,  mixed  with  a  multitude  ten  times  more  nu- 
merous. The  Assembly  and  the  municipality  had 
carefully  prepared  the  reception  which  they  were 
to  meet :  a  placard  had  been  stuck  up  beforehand 
in  all  parts  of  Paris  with  these  laconic  words  upon 

it *'  WbOSOBYBR  AFFLAUnS  THE  KING  SHALL  BB 

beaten;  whosoever  insults  him  shall  BB 
HANOED."  One  part  of  the  order,  though  the  in- 
fraction of'  it  was  only  punishable  with  a  beating, 
was  much  more  strictly  attended  to  than  the  other 
where  the  penalty  was  hanging.  The  Paris  citi- 
zens stared  at  the  captives  chapeau  sur  tite^  and 
one  poor  fellow,  who,  out  of  royalist  sentiments,  or 
pity  and  respect,  ventured  to  take  his  hat  off  to  the 
queen,  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces ;  and  the  accursed 
berhne  was  several  times  stopped  by  the  blood- 
thirsty [vociferous  rabble,  swearing  that  they  must 
at  least  murder  the  gardes-du-corps ;  and,  though 
these  gentlemen  were  not  massacred  nor  hanged, 
they  were  beaten  while  sitting  on  the  coach-box. 
To  avoid  passing  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
where  worse  might  have  happened,  the  berline  was 
dragged  round  the  boulevards,  through  the  Champs 
Elys^,  and  then  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
by  the  gate  of  the  Pont-Tournant.  But  even  there 
it  was  in  an  instant  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  ap- 
prehensions  were  entertained    for   the   personal 

*  Thien,  with  hU  usual  exutneis,  nyi  the  journey  f^om  Varennes 
to  Paris  oeenpied  eijfht  day*.— **  Le  tnyage  itait  Ima,  ptrce  que  ta 
voitve  twivait  le  pasiet  gardet  natitmaUs,  II  dwra  hmt  jomn  de  Fa- 
rmnes  a  Paris."  The  journey  began  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
and  ended,  as  we  hate  seen,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  I 


safety  of  the  royal  family.  The  king  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  descended  and  walked  precipi- 
tately towards  the  open  door  of  the  palace.  The 
Queen,  who  was  the  last  to  quit  the  berline,  had 
scarcely  touched  the  ground  with  her  foot  when  the 
dukes  of  Noailles  and  Aiguillon  came  up  to  her, 
and  almost  carried  her  in  their  arms  across  the  gar- 
den; for,  though  hot  and  inconsiderate  patriots, 
and  in  very  bad  odour  at  the  court,  these  two  no- 
blemen could  feel  for  her  perilous  and  deplorable 
situation.  To  some  one  in  the  crowd,  who  ventured 
to  whisper  a  few  words  of  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment, the  queen  gently  said,  ^  Monsieur,  I  am 
prepared  for  everything  !"  This  was  gracdul  and 
touching;  but  her  poor  husband  could  never  be 
touching  or  graceful,  and  he  said,  most  mal- 
adroitly,  ^^  Well,  here  I  am!  I  am  not  lost!  I 
really  did  not  mean  to  go  beyond  the  frontiers  i" 
And  very  possibly  the  next  words  he  uttered  were 
to  ask  whether  dmner  was  ready.  Every  gate, 
door,  wicket,  and  outlet  whatsoever  of  the  palace 
was  now  guarded,  both  from  within  and  from 
without ;  and  the  national  guards  had  orders  never 
to  lose  sight  of  any  of  the  family,  or  at  least  never 
to  permit  the  king  or  the  queen  to  go  from  one 
room  to  the  other  without  watching  them.  Louis 
lost  no  flesh,  but  the  effect  of  these  humihations  on 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  of  the  agitations  she  had 
undergone  during  the  journey,  was  terrible.  "  The 
first  time,"  says  Madame  Campan,  **  that  I  saw 
the  queen  after  the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  journey 
of  Varennes,  I  found  her  rising  from  her  bed :  her 
features  were  not  extremely  idtered,  but,  after  her 
first  words  of  kind  greeting,  she  took  off  her  cap 
and  bade  me  observe  the  effect  which  grief  had 
produced  on  her  head  of  hair.  In  a  single  night 
her  hair  had  become  as  white  as  that  of  a  woman 
of  seventy  years !    I  will  not  describe  the  feelings 

which  rent  my  heart Her  majesty  showed 

me  a  ring  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  Princess 
of  Lamballe :  it  contained  a  tress  of  her  white  hair, 
with  the  inscription,  Blanchis  par  le  malheur-^ 
(Made  white  by  misfortune)." 

The  commandants  of  battalions  doing  duty  in 
the  palace  occupied  day  and  night  a  saloon  called 
the  Grand  Cabinet,'which  opened  into  the  queen's 
bed-chamber,  and  they  had  strict  orders  to  keep  the 
door  of  that  bed-chamber  constantly  open,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  their  eyes  on  the  royal  family. 
One  day  the  king  shut  the  door.  One  of  the  of- 
ficers on  guard  instantly  opened  it  again,  telling 
him  that  such  were  his  orders,  and  that  he  would 
always  open  it ;  and  that  his  majesty,  in  closing 
the  door,  would  only  give  himself  unnecessary 
trouble.  For  some  time  the  door  was  even  kept 
open  during  the  night  when  the  queen  was  in  bed, 
the  officer  placing  himself  in  an  easy  chair  between 
the  two  doors.  The  only  favour  obtained  was  that 
the  inner  door  of  the  chamber  might  be  shut  when 
the  queen  was  going  to  rest  and  getting  up  and 
dressing.  She  placed  between  her  bed  and  the 
door  the  bed  of  her  first  femme-de-chambre ;  and 
this  bed,  furnished  with  curtains,  preserved  her 
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Tnajesty  from  the  unmannerly,  unmanly  gaze  of  the 
Arguses  that  watched  her.  Another  day  the  king, 
vising  to  ascertain  to  \vhat  degree  he  was  a  close 
prisoner,  presented  himself  at  a  door :  the  sentinel, 
musket  in  hand,  and^bayonet  on  his  musket,  opposed 
his  passage.  "  Do' you  know  me?"  said  Louis. 
"  Yes,  Sire,"  said  the  burgher  patriot  soldier, 
"  and  I  know  my  orders !"  But  Marie  Antoinette, 
like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  possessed  that  wonder- 
ful fascination  of  manners  which  can  captivate  even 
the  rudest  hearts,  and  make  friends  in  all  circum- 
stances. Some  of  the  fiercest  of  the  national 
guards  were  moved  to  pity,  and  from  pity  to  a 
perfect  devotion  to  her  service ;  and  they  not  only 
favoured  her  secret  interviews  with  the  king,  but 
also  carried  secret  messages  for  her  to  her  friends 
in  Paris.  One  day  an  officer  of  the  national  guard 
treated  her  with  some  insolence  in  her  own  apart- 
ment ;  the  commandant  of  his  battalion  said  he 
would  have  him  disgraced  and  dismissed;  the 
queen  strongly  opposed  this  intention,  and  spoke  a 
few  words  of  reason  and  kindness  to  the  officer, 
who  from  that  instant  became  one  of  her  most  de- 
voted partisans.  At  first  everything  was  arranged 
in  order  that  the  garderobe  woman  who  had 
Gouvion  (Lafayette's  aide-de-camp)  for  her  lover 
should  have  the  entire  service  of  the  queen,  only 
aided  and  assisted  by  her  sister  and  her  daughter, 
who  were  to  play  the  part  of  spies  as  well  as  her- 
self. Gouvion  even  placed  the  portrait  of  this 
ungrateful  traitress  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  which 
led  to  the  queen's  apartment,  in  order  that  the  sen- 
tinels should  permit  no  other  female  to  pass.  The 
indignant  queen  complained  to  her  husband,  who 
found  spirit  enough  to  remonstrate  with  Lafayette, 
who,  as  commandant-general  of  the  national  guards, 
was  still  his  chief  gaoler ;  and  the  hero  of  two 
worlds  was  obliged  to  give  orders  that  not  only  the 
portrait  but  the  original  should  be  removed  out  of 
the  palace. 

From  the  prison  we  may  pass  again  to  the  bear- 
garden. On  the  evening  of  the  king's  arrival  fiar- 
nave  and  PtJtion  made  their  report  to  the  Assembly 
about  their  journey,  and  about  what  the  king  had 
said  to  them.  Bamave,  who  was  completely  won, 
took  good  care  not  to  breathe  a  syllable  of  his  con- 
versations with  the  queen.  When  he  said  that  the 
king  had  assured  them  he  had  never  the  least  in- 
tention of  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom, 
he  was  interrupted  by  loud  and  angry  murmurs. 
He  finished  his  discourse  by  praising  the  wonder- 
ful moderation  of  the  people,  and  by  saying  that 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  princess  royal,  the  dau- 
phin, Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  three  gardes-du- 
corps,  dressed  as  couriers,  were  all  safely  deposited 
in  the  Ch&teau  of  the  Tuileries,  under  the  guard  of 
the  commandant-general,  M.  Lafayette.  Fiction 
said  a  few  words  merely  to  excuse  the  conduct  of 
the  patriots  in  attempting  to  murder  those  body- 
guards. The  Assembly  then  decreed  that  the  three 
gardes-du-corps  should  be  instantly  tninsferred 
from  the  Tuileries  to  a  common  gaol.  The  Assem- 
bly, or  a  small  portion  of  it,  sat  all  that  night,  but 


did  nothing  more  except  pass  a  vote  of  thnba 
Latour-Maubourg,  Bamave,  and  Potion.  Od  tk 
following  day  (the  26th  of  June)  a  report  was  pn- 
sented  by  the  committees  of  constitution  and  oi- 
minal  law,  proposing,  among  other  measve8,t]« 
the  ordinary  tribunal  of  the  quarter  of  tbe  Toik- 
ries  should  examine,  without  delay,  all  such  per- 
sons as  had  been  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  m^ 
concerned  in  the  king's  flight ;  and  that  a  canh 
mittee  of  three  of  their  own  House  shodd  k 
appointed  to  examine  the  king  and  queen,  ni 
take  down  their  depositions  in  writing,  i 
Chabroud  represented  that  the  ordinary  tribook 
were  not  competent  to  examine  the  crime  in  qoa- 
tion.  Duport  said  that  they  had  not  yet  detemuBC 
what  the  crime  was,  or  whether  it  was  hightmn 
against  the  nation  or  not.  Robespierre  tbos^ 
that  the  same  ordinary  tribunal  that  euiniiMdliie 
other  prisoners  might  very  well  examine  tk  ^ 
and  queen,  and  that  any  other  course  mrald  i 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  equality  before  k 
law.  '*  If,"  said  he,  "  we  violate  this  principle,  if 
we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  king  oi 
queen,  we  shall  lose  that  confidence  of  thepecflt 
which  constitutes  our  only  strength.  No  citiiB, 
no  citizeness,  no  person,  however  elevated  be  )■ 
dignity,  can  ever  be  degraded  by  the  law.  ft 
queen  is  but  a  citizeness ;  the  king, at  tliiiit' 
ment,  is  a  citizen  accountable  to  the  nation;  ami, a 
his  quality  of  first  public  functionary,  he  oogitt  h 
be  submissive  to  the  law.**  This  diacouww 
vehemently  applauded,  and  its  arguments  iff 
hotly  supported  and  enforced  by  Buzot  and  olte 
members  of  the  c6t<$  gauche.  Duport  begged  I 
observe  that  the  king  could  not  be  conaideidai 
citizen,  but  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  pover; 
and  that  it  would  be  departing  from  the  apiifi  ^ 
their  constitution,  and  of  so  many  of  their  dfici«» 
to  treat  him  as  a  common  citizen,  and  to  send  in  v' 
dinary  court  to  interrogate  him.  Malooetboyh 
said,  "  You  have  decreed  the  person  of  the  kiir 
to  be  inviolable  and  sacred,  therefore  no  pcnoals 
the  right  to  interrogate  the  king,  or  demand  it 
clarations  from  him ;  and  even  your  own  comini- 
tee,  if  you  employ  one,  ought  to  be  reapectfulaii 
reserved  in  addressing  the  sovereign."  Hoe  k 
was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  laughter  and  W 
murmurs.  Malouet,  however,  continued,  "^i^^ 
out  doubt  the  law  is  above  the  king;  but  youoa^ 
to  be  careful  not  to  denaturalize  the  king^sin?^ 
lability ;  for,  in  declaring  his  person  sacred  m 
inviolable,  you  have  rendered  him  a  strangers 
crime  and  to  all  prosecution."  After  a  stonsj 
discussion  the  Assembly  decreed  that  a  comnuttK 
of  three  should  be  appointed  to  receive  the*- 
clarations  of  the  king  and  queen;  that  these  fl^ 
clarations  should  be  received  separately,  ui0 
written  down  and  signed  by  the  king  and  qofiji 
and  that  they  should  be  reported  to  the  AsscmN^ 
who  would  id^erwards  take  such  steps  as  migbt  K 
necessary.  The  commissioners  named  were  Ttw 
chet,  d'Andr«5,  and  Duport,  who  were  all «« 
moderate  men  j '  for  the  c6td  droit  could  still  m 
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a  majority  when  they  had  courage  enough  to 
vote.      It  vfBB  then  decreed  that  the  permanent 
aesaion  had  ceaaed,  and  the  House,  which  had  not 
adjourned  since  the  evening  of  the  20th,  now  ad* 
journed  till  the  morrow,  the  27th.    This  same 
evening,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  the  three  commis- 
sioners went  to  the  Tuileries,  found  the  king  alone 
in  his  chamber,  and  read  to  him  the  decree  of  the 
Assembly.    The  answer  of  Louis  had  been  dic- 
tated beforehand  by  Bamave.    The  king,  having 
observed  that  he  did  not  understand  that  he  was  to 
undergo  an  interrogatory,  said  he  would  readily 
make  a  simple  declaration,  and  that  he  never  could 
fear  rendering  public  the  motives  of  his  conduct. 
"  The  motives  of  my  departure,"  said  Louis,  re- 
peating the  sense  if  not  the  very  words  which 
Bamave  had  advised  as  the  best,  *'  were  the  out- 
rages and  the  menaces  which  were  offered  on  the 
18th  of  April  to  my  family  and  to  myself.     Since 
that  time  a  great  many  writings  have  endeavoured 
to  provoke  violence  against  my  person  and  my 
family,  and  these  insults  have  remained  till  now 
unpunished :  from  that  time  I  believed  that  there 
was  no  security,  nor  even  decent  treatment,  for  me 
wliile  I  remained  in  Paris.     I  conseouently  de- 
sired to  quit  this  city.     Not  being  ame  to  do  it 
publicly,  I  resolved  to  go  out  by  night  and  without 
any  suite ;  but  it  was  never  my  intention  to  quit 
the    kingdom:    I  have   had  no  kind  of  agree- 
ment for  such  a  purpose,  either  with  foreign 
powers,   or  with  my  relations,  or  with  any  other 
Frenchnaen  that  are  gone  out  of  the  kingdom.     I 
could  give  a  proof  of  my  intention  in  the  fact  that 
lodgings  were  prepared  for  me  and  my  family  at 
Montmedy.    I  chose  that  place,  because,  being 
fortified,   my  family  would  have  been  in  safety 
there ;  and  because,  being  near  to  the  frontier,  I 
should  have  been  near  at  hand  to  oppose  every 
kind  of  invasion,  if  any  such  thing  had  been  at- 
tempted ;  and,  finally,  I  chose  Montmedy  as  the 
first  point  of  my  retreat,  where  I  could  stay  until 
the  moment  when  circumstances  would  permit  me 
to  go  to  some  other  more  suitable  part  of  the 
kingdom.     One  of  my  principal  motives  in  quit- 
ting Paris  was  to  overthrow  the  argument  which 
has  been  drawn  from  my  not  being  at  liberty,  which 
might  give  occasion  to  troubles.    If  I  had  had  the 
intention  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  I  would  not 
have   published    my  declaration  to  the   French 
people  the  very  day  of  my  departure,  but  would 
have  waited  until  I  was  beyond  the  frontiers.     I 
always  retained  the  earnest  desire  of  returning  to 
Paris,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  last  phrase  of 
the  declaration  that  I  left  ought  to  be  understood — 
*  Frenchmen,  and  you  Parisians  above  dl,  what 
pleasure  should  I  not  have  in  finding  myself  in  the 
midst  of  you ! '    I  never  had  in  my  carriage  more 
than  13,200  livres  in  gold,  and  56,000  livres  in 
assignats.    I  only  informed  Monsieur  my  brother 
of  my  intended  departure  a  short  time  beforehand : 
be  is  gone  into  a  foreign  country  only  because  it 
was  agreed  between  him  and  me  that  we  should 
not  travel  the  same  rood ;  and  he  was  to  return  to 


France  to  be  near  my  person."*    After  a  few  more 
sentences  to  cover  and  justify  the  three  unfortu- 
nate gardes -du-corps,  and  to  prove  still  farther  that 
he  really  did  not  intend  to  quit  the  kingdom,  the 
king  added,  in  the  words  or  sense  of  Bamave,  "  I 
have  never  made  any  other  protest  than  in  the  de- 
claration which  I  left  at  my  departure  from  the 
Tuileries.    Even  that  protest  is  not  against  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  but  only  against  the 
form  of  assent  or  sanction,  that  is  to  say,  against 
the  little  liberty  I  seemed  to  enjoy,  and  against  the 
fact  that,  the  decrees  not  having  been  presented  to 
me  en  masse,  I  could  not  judge  of  the  whole  of 
the  constitution.  The  principal  reproach  contained 
in  my  mc^moire  relates  to  difficulties  in  the  means 
of  administration  and  execution.  I  have  discovered 
in  my  journey  that  public  opinion  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  constitution.     I  did  not  believe  that 
I  could  fully  know  that  public  opinion  if  I  stayed  at 
Paris;  but,  in  the  notions  whidi  I  have  personally 
collected  on  my  route,  I  have  become  convinced 
how  necessary  it  is,  even  for  the  support  of  the 
constitution  itself,  to  give  strength  to  the  powers 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
As  soon  as  I  discovered  the  general  will,  I  did  not 
hesitate,  as  T  never  have  hesitated,  to  make  the  sa- 
crifice .'of  all  that  is  personal  to  me  for  the  happi- 
ness of  my  people,  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  my  desires.     I  will  willingly  forget  all  the  dis- 
agreeable things  I  may  have  suffered  in  order  to 
insure  the  peace  and  the  felicity  of  the  nation.^' 
As  ordered  oy  the  Assembly  he  signed  this  declar- 
ation, and  the  three  commissioners  signed  it  after 
him.    Tronchet,  Duport,  and  d'Andrti  went  to  the 
queen,  but  not  till  half-past  ten  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing moming ;  and,  being  alone  with  them,  her 
majesty  said — "  I  declare  that,  as  the  king  de- 
sired to  set  out  with  his  children,  nothing  iu  the 
world  could  have  prevented  me  from  following 
them.     I  have  sufficiently  proved,  tliese  two  last 
years,  in  many  circumstances,  that  I  never  would 
quit  him.    What  determined  me  the  more  was  the 
positive  assurance  I  had  firom  the  king  that  he 
would  never  quit  the  kingdom.     If  he  had  had  the 
desire  of  doing  so,  all  my  influence  would  have 
been  employed  in  hindering  him."    The  rest  of 
her  majestv's  declaration  was  little  more  than  some 
generous  falsehood  to  screen  the  companions  of 
their  joumey.     She  declared,  for  example,  that 
Madame  de  Tourzel  knew  nothing  of  the  joumey 
until  the  day  of  departure,  and  £at  she  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  their  destination ;  that  the  three 
gardes-du-corps  acting  as  couriers  neither  knew 
the  destination  nor  the  object  of  the  journey ;  and 
that,  on  the  road,  they  received  money  to  pay  the 
horses,  and  orders  for  the  route.     Her  majesty 
also  affirmed  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  his  wife 
were  to  rejoin  the  king  in  France,  and  only  went 
throuffh  the  Low  Countries  in  order  not  to  delay 
or  enuMirrass  the  king  on  his  road  through  want  of 

•  Monsiear.  tfterwudi  Louis  XVIII.,  who*  Sad  from  tha  Lazem- 
bonig  PkUce  nearly  at  the  luae  time  as  the  king  fled  from  the 
Tiulerii*,  BMiuuMd  matters  to  weU  as  to  fainlely  to  Brassels  with 
Uawife, 
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post-horses.  She  was  made  to  sign  her  declaration 
as  the  king  had  done ;  and  th&  two  papers,  in  form 
ofproc'es  verbal^  were  presented  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Assembly,  who,  for  some  days,  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  no  manner  of  notice  of  them.* 
On  the  30th  of  June  they  black-balled  the  white 
flag  of  the  Bourbons  for  ever,  solemnly  decreeing, 
on  the  motion  of  Menou  (who  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  in  Egypt  as  a  general-officer),  that 
from  that  time  forward  the  ilag  of  every  regiment, 
&c.,  should  be  the  national  flag  of  three  colours — 
the  glorious  tri-color.  At  the  end  of  this  day's 
sitting  the  president  announced  that  he  had  just 
received  a  packet  containing  two  letters,  one  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  and  the  other  to  the  Assembly. 
"  These  letters,"  said  he,  "  are  from  M.  Bouill^. 
The  one  addressed  to  me  is  in  these  terms: — 
^  Monsieur  le  President,  I  send  you,  enclosed,  a 
letter  for  the  National  Assembly ;  I  believe  it  in- 
teresting enough  to  engage  you  to  place  it  under 
their  eyes.'  "  Biauzat  said,  in  a  passion,  that  it 
was  a  very  insolent  letter.  "  Never  mind  that," 
cried  the  cAt^  gauche,  "  it  ought  to  be  read."  The 
president  said  that,  although  he  had  only  glanced 
at  it,  he  had  seen  that  it  contained  some  very 
strong  expressions.  *'  What  does  that  signify  ?  " 
cried  the  same  voices  on  the  left ;  **  read  it,  read 
it!"  De  Bouill^'s  letter  was  read  accordingly. 
*'  This  letter,"  says  de  BouilW  himself, "  which  was 
soon  printed  and  distributed  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, was  intended  by  me  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  turn  upon  myself  that  torrent  of  popular  fury 
which  I  feared  might  prove  fatal  to  the  king  and 
royal  family.  I  wished,  likewise,  to  intimidate 
the  numerous  enemies  of  that  prince  and  the  mo- 
narchy .*'t  The  letter,  which  was  dated  Luxem- 
bourg, the  26th  of  June,  did  indeed  contain  some 
very  strong  expressions.  "  The  king,"  it  said, 
^*  has  just  made  an  eflbrt  to  break  his  chains :  a 
blind  destiny,  to  which  empires  are  subject,  has 
decided  otherwise;  and  he  is  still  your  prisoner. 
His  life  and  that  of  the  queen  are,  I  shudder  to 
think  it,  at  the  mercy  of  a  people  whom  you  have 
rendered  ferocious,  and  who  are  become  the  scorn 
of  |the  universe.  It  is  interesting  for  the  king,  for 
you,  for  what  you  call  the  nation,  for  myself,  that 
the  grand  object,  which  was  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  flight,  should  be  properly  known :  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  people  should  know  that  the  king 
sought  no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  an  un- 
just and  cruel  people.  Disengaged  as  I  now  am 
from  all  the  ties  which  bound  me  to  you,  I  am 
going  to  speak  the  language  of  truth,  which, 
doubtless,  you  will  not  listen  to.  The  king  was 
become  the  prisoner  of  his  people :  attached  to  my 
sovereign,  although  detesting  the  abuses  resulting 
from  an  arbitrary  regal  power,  I  groaned  at  the 
frenzy  of  the  people ;  I  blamed  your  operations ; 
but  for  a  long  time  I  hoped  that,  in  the  end,  the 
wicked  would  be  confounded,  and  the  anarchy 
cease ;  and  that  we  should  have  some  sort  of  go- 
vernment that  would  be,  at  least,  supportable.  My 
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attachment  to  my  king  and  my  countiy  gave  ne 
strength  to  support  the  humiliation  of  concfponi- 
ing  with  you.  But  then  I  saw  that  the  spiiit 
of  faction  was  becoming  dominant,  thst  mc 
wished  for  a  civil  war,  that  some  wished  for  1 1^ 
public,  and  that  among  the  laUer  was  M.  La^ 
ette.  Jacobin  clubs  were  established  to  deatm 
the  army ;  the  populace  were  no  longer  directtd 
but  by  cabal  and  intrigue.  The  king  being  litk- 
out  power,  and  even  without  reapect,— Ac  mj 
without  chiefs  and  without  discipline,''it  wntk 
I  proposed  to  the  king  and  queen  that  th^  liioul 
quit  Paris,  in  the  persuasion  that  that  might  op^ 
rate  a  useful  change :  they  refuaed  to  do  n,  il- 
leging  the  promise  which  they  had  made  not  k 
separate  themselves  from  the  National  AnonblT. 
The  day  of  the  28th  of  February  (the  dajif 
poniards)  gave  me  occasion  to  renew  my  pien| 
instances;  but  I  met  with  the  aamerefiuaL  Tb 
king  feared  disorder  and  bloodshed,  and  the  qnea 
thought  as  he  did.  I  knew  that  all  the  powen  « 
Europe  were  arming  agunst  France,  that  the  1do| 
alone  could  stop  them,  that  our  fortified  plaoa 
were  dismantled,  that  the  paper-money  could  u 
long  supply  the  want  of  coin,  and  that  the  peopk 
would  not  long  delay  throwing  themselves  into  tk 
arms  of  the  king,  to  implore  him  to  prereot  lit 
misfortunes  with  which  they  were  threatenedi  Af- 
ter the  obstacles  met  with  to  the  journey  toSl 
Cloud,  on  the  18th  of  April,  I  made  the  king  ik 
that  there  was  no  other  means  of  savmg  Fnnce; 
and  he  decided  at  last,  and  resolved  to  go  to  MaK* 
medy,  thence  to  announce  to  foreign  po^imtk 
object  of  that  step,  and  induce  them  to  taq«^ 
their  vengeance  \here  shouts  of  laughter  procmd 
from  the  whole  cote  gauche]  until  a  new  Aswrnbly, 
which  the  king  would  have  convoked  immediitelj. 
should  have  given  those  sovereigns  the  sstisfictJa 
they  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  king  wm  to  hw 
issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  convocsticn  « 
a  new  legislature,  and  would  have  become  the  n^ 
diator  between  foreign  powers  and  his  ^^ 
[Here  the  c6te  gauche  laughed  again  with  all  ^ 
might.]  The  people,  placed  between  the  fear « 
seeing  the  French  territory  invaded,  and  the  hof 
of  seeing  order  re-established,  in  choodng  tiwr 
new  representatives,  would  have  intrusted  their 
interests  to  wise  and  moderate  men,  who  would,  «t 
length,  have  repressed  the  crimes  that  had  ipni"! 
out  of  the  popular  despotism,  and  have  re-e*" 
blished  the  reign  of  reason  by  the  pure  lighf  « 
the  torch  of  liberty :  it  was  this  beautiful  m 
which  engaged  the  king  to  withdraw  hifflio 
from  the  vigilance  of  M.  Lafayette  and  hii  8«W' 
lites.  Believe  me,  all  the  princes  of  the  anifa* 
know  that  they  are  threatened  by  the  moniter 7* 
have  generated,  and  they  will  soon  fall  *ip^  *J 
unhappy  country — ^for  I  cannot  prevent  mywi 
calling  it  still  my  country.  I  know  our  for«» 
Every  kind  of  hope  is  chimerical,  and  soon  «w 
your  chastisement  serve  as  a  memorable  ^^*^^ 
for  posterity :  it  is  in  this  way  that  a  man  oop 
to  speak  who  has  all  along  had  pi^  for  you.  i>i 
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not  accuse  any  one  of  a  plot  against  your  infernal 
constitution ;  the  king  did  not  draw  up  the  orders 
which  were  given;  it  was  I  alone  who  ordered 
everything  ;  it  is  against  roe  alone  that  you  ought 
to  sharpen  your  daggers  and  prepare  your  poisons. 
You  will  answer  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  the 
queen  to  all  the  kings  of  Europe !  If  you  touch  a 
hair  of  their  head  one  stone  will  not  be  left  on 
another  in  Paris !  [Here  there  were  fresh  peals 
of  laughter^  loud  and  long  continued,']  I  know 
the  roads;  I  will  guide  the  foreign  armies.  This 
letter  is  but  the  forerunner  of  the  manifestoes  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  they  will  warn  you  in  a 
more  emphatic  manner  of  the  war  which  you  have 
to  fear.     Adieu,  Messieurs." 

The  Assembly,  with  aflFected  magnanimity, 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  nevertheless  a 
price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  the  author  of  the 
letter  soon  after.  Most  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  were,  as  we  have  said,  occupied  about 
other  matters,  foremost  among  which  was  the  final 
partition  of  Poland ;  and  de  fiouill^  himself  says, 
that  he  saw  no  dispositions  among  them  for  any 
invasion  of  France,  and  that  he  knew  at  the  time 
it  was  impossible  to  put  his  threats  into  execution. 
For  once  we  agree  with  Thiers,  that,  but  for  the 
generous  motive  which  dictated  it,  and  which  was 
to  turn  the  torrent  of  popular  fury  from  the  king 
and  queen  upon  himself,  de  Bouille  s  letter  was  a 
mad  one.  Thiers  is,  however,  wrong  when  he 
taxes  the  fugitive  general  with  falsehood  in  repre- 
senting the  military  forces  of  the  country  as  being 
in  a  contemptible  state :  those  forces  were  in  that 
condition  when  de  Bouille  wrote,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  long  time  allowed  them  before  the 
allied  powers  attempted  to  strike  their  blow  that 
the  patriot  armies  were  got  into  some  order  and 
consistence.  If  the  armies  of  the  allies  had  really 
been  ready  to  march  into  France  in  the  summer 
of  1*791,  it  would  have  been  no  laughing  matter 
for  Frenchmen ! 

The  National  Assembly  was  now  drawing  near 
the  end  of  its  days,  and  it  had  been  for  a  long  time 
so  much  less  powerful  than  the  Jacobin  Club,  that 
it  is  rather  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
and  in  the  Jacobin  journals,  than  in  the  Salle  de 
Manage  and  Assembly  decrees,  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  grand  effects  produced  by  the  flight  to 
Varennes.  The  journalists  exhausted  their  imagi- 
nations, though  fertile  in  that  particular,  in  heap- 
ing abuse,  and  ridicule,  and  low  buffoonery  on 
poor  Louis*  and  in  stifling  any  emotions  of  pity  by 
laughter  and  contempt  Camille  Desmoulins  de- 
clared  in  his  paper  that  it  was  all  through  his 
gluttony  that  the  king  had  been  stopped;  that, 
being  at  Sainte-Menehould,  "  our  crowned  Sancho 
Panza"  recollected  the  place  was  famed  for  pigs* 
pettitoes,  and  would  stop  to  eat  some  on  the  spot, 
— "  not^  recollecting  the  proverb,  Plures  occidU 
gula  qvam  gladius.  The  delay  in  getting  the  pigs' 
feet  ready  was  fatal  to  him."  Brissot,  or  some 
other  foul-mouthed  Jacobin  that  wrote  in  his  news- 
paper, represented    the   king  as  crying   like   a 
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whipped  baby  when  he  was  stopped  by  patriot 
Drouet,  and  put  coarse  and  foul  language — the 
offensive  indecencies  of  the  French  vulgar — into 
the  king's  mouth,  who  was  only  a  vulgar  man  in 
personal  appearance.*  Freron,  in  his  journal, 
said^hat  the  king  had  called  for  wine  at  the  village 
of  Pantin,  near  Paris,  and  had  re-entered  his 
capital  dead  drunk !  ''I  saw  the  sight,"  exclaims 
Freron  in  a  rapture,  "  I  saw  this  ci-devant  king, 
this  Antoinette  with  her  young  wolf  called  the  dau- 
phin ;  I  saw  this  Bourbon  Elizabeth,  and  the  little 
princess  royal.  Gods !  what  a  spectacle !  More 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  escorted 
them.  Near  to  Pantin,  the  patriot  Santerre,  who 
was  commanding  his  battalion,  was  recognised  by 
the  king,  who  wanted  to  speak  to  him ;  but  the 
brave  Santerre,  merely  saluting,  turned  his  back 
on  him.  The  Sieur  Mottie  found  means  of  ap- 
proaching and  of  speaking  to  Louis  and  his  wife, 
while  the  carriage  rolled  on ;  but,  as  that  conver- 
sation lasted  too  long  and  became  suspicious,  the 
national  guards  gave  him  to  understand  that  that 
was  not  his  proper  post.  Mounted  on  his  white 
horse,  Motti^  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  that 
army,  as  if  to  make  for  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  the  merit  of  having  brought  back  the  king 
to  the  capital,  whereas,  instead  of  having  contri- 
buted to  his  return,  he  had  favoured  his  flight .  • . 

This  was  not  a  triumphal  march ;  it  was  the 

funeral  procession  of  the  monarchy!  And  how 
delightful  it  was  to  see  those  ci-devant  nobles,  the 
three  gardes-du-corps,  dressed  like  postilions,  and 
chained  by  the  legs  to  the  coach-box ! "  These 
journalists  attempted  to  make  the  queen  as  horrible 
as  they  made  her  husband  ridiculous :  they  allowed 
that  she  had  shown  presence  of  mind  and  courage 
at  every  crisis;  but  they  said  that  it  was  the 
courage  of  ferocity,  the  presence  of  mind  of  a 
Catherine  de'  Medici.  They  described  her  coun- 
tenance, on  her  arrival  at  Paris,  as  being  sombre  and 
savage,  and  her  eyes,  reddened  by  dust  and  heat, 
as  being  bloody  eyes,  greedy  for  the  sight  of  the 
blood  of  French  patriots.  There  was  but  shght 
probability  that  Bamave  would  be  more  useful  to 
the  court  than  Mirabeau  had  been;  for  he  had 
scarcely  set  his  foot  in  Paris  ere  these  journalists, 
in  loud  chorus,  proclaimed  that  he  had  sold  him- 
self to  the  queen.  The  Societe  M^re  and  other 
Jacobin  Clubs  in  the  provinces  petitioned  the 
Assembly  not  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon 
the  recent  conduct  of  the  king,  until  they  should 
have  obtained  the  opinions  of  the  eighty-three 
departments  of  the  kingdom.  Brissot  analysed 
the  different  schemes  which  were  proposed,  and 
wrote  them  out  with  more  than  the  brevity  and 
simplicity  of  an  old  saw,  or  proverb: — 1.  The 
French   might    abolish    royalty,    and  substitute 

*  Even  Mr.  Wilberfofrce  has  left  upon  record  a  ttrong  and  eoane 
deflcriptiou  of  the  penon  of  poor  Lonu,  whom  he  mw  at  Fontainebleaa 
in  the  year  1783,  while  making  a  tour  in  France  with  his  fHend 
Pitt :— "  Here,  at  FcntainebleMi,  we  dined  and  supped  with  ministers, 
and  every  night  we  spent  with  the  queen,  who  is  a  monarch  of  most 
I  and  ap]  —     . .      .  . 


rfiKaging  manneis  and  ap^vanoe.  ~  The' king  is  ao  strange  a  being 
(uf  the  hog  kind),  that  it  is  worth  gonng  a  hundred  miles  for  a  sight 
of  hlm.especialiy  when  a  boar-hunting.**— JLetlery^osi  ^Uberfiirttto 
Henry  Bankn,  £$q,,  m  JLifs  by  hu  San, 
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the  republican  fonn  of  government :  ot — 2.  They 
might  have  the  king,  and  the  question  of  royalty  or 
no  royalty,  judged  by  the  nation :  or— 3.  They 
might  have  the  king  judged  by  the  National  Court : 
or — 4.  They  might  make  him  abdicate  at  once  : 

or 5.  They  might  put  him  under  an  interdict, 

and  have  a  regent :  or—C  They  might  leave  him 
on  the  throne,  and  give  him  an  elective  council  of 
ministers,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  like  the 
deputies  of  the  Assembly.  "  Every  Frenchman," 
said  Brissot,  "  that  does  not  study  these  questions 
with  the  greatest  attention,  is  not  worthy  of  being 
free.  The  first  opinion  presented  to  the  public 
was  very  decisive — '  No  more  kings;  let  us  be  re- 
pvhlicans  I  '—Such  was  the  cry  of  the  Palais- 
Royal,  of  some  of  our  clubs,  of  some  of  our  jour- 
nalists ;  but  their  enthusiasm  has  not  made,  out  of 
the  Palais-Royal,  so  many  proselytes  as  might  havfe 
been  expected.  The  SocitJu^  M6re  of  Jacobins 
have  even  received  with  disapprobation  a  deputa- 
tion ftom  the  Cordeliers  Club,  who  suggested  this 
idea.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  a  blasphemy  in  their 
eyes.  This  repugnance  for  the  name  of  a  state  in 
which  we  really  are  seems  very  singular  to  the 
eyes  of  a  philosopher!  but  this  singularity  is  only 
the  fruit  of  a  secret  calculation."  No  doubt  it 
was  so.  Even  Robespierre,  and  more  daring 
men  than  he,  thought  with  Petion  that  the  French 
were  not  yet  quite  ripe  enough.  When  the  Rolands 
and  their  republican  clique  spoke  of  the  glorious 
avatar,  on  the  day  of  the  king's  flight,  Robespierre, 
who  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  pretended  not  to 
understand  them.  **  A  republic,"  said  he  with  a 
laugh,  "  Why,  what  is  that  ?  "♦  The  Socialists, 
or  the  writers  in  the  '  Iron-Mouth,'  the  journal  of 
Fauchet's  Social  Circle,  declared  that  France 
wanted  neither  king  nor  regent,  neither  protector 
nor  president ;  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  have 
done  with  all  such  devourers  of  men,  and  to  leave 
the  French  to  govern  themselves  according  to  the 
principles  of  eternal  truth  and  the  easy  rules  of 
Socialism.  As  a  regency  was  much  spoken  of,  and 
as  he  was  named  as  secretly  aspiring  to  that 
dignity,  the  t)uke  of  Orleans  protested  in  a  public 
newspaper  that  he  had  never  wished  for,  and  would 
never  accept  of,  any  such  office,  being  only  anxious 
to  remain  a  patriot  and  simple  citizen.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  a  young  republican,  "  destined  to 
high  functions,"  first  made  himself  heatd  of  in  the 
world :  this  was  Antoine  Louis  Leon  Saint-Just, 
whom  we  shall  soon  find  writing  his  long  name  in 
letters  of  blood,  but  who  now  merely  wrote  and 
published  a  crude  republican  essay,  entitled 
"Esprit  de  la  Revolution,  et  de  la  Constitution 
de  France,"  and  a  poem  in  twenty  cantos,  entitled 
"  Orgon,"  in  the  salacious  style  of  the  *'  Pucelle" 
of  the  patriarch  and  prophet  Voltaire.  In  the  great 
Jacobin  Hall,  Danton,  bolder  than  Robespierre, 
declared,  as  early  as  the  24th  of  June,  that  the 
irdividual  called  the  King  of  the  French  had 
learly  forfeited  his  crown  by  his  flight ;  that  it 
would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  put  him  to  death,  and 

*  Madamd  Boland«  Mcmoiret. 


that  the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  txsusAx 
him  and  treat  him  as  an  idiot.  In  the  coone  i 
that  evening  Lafayette  sent  his  excuses  in  wiitis^ 
to  the  club  for  not  being  able  to  attend  thdr  ia- 
portant  deliberations  on  account  of  his  importiM 
duties  as  commandant-general^  and  promiiedft 
be  present  at  their  next  session ;  and  in  de 
course  of  the  same  evening  postmaster  Dnwt 
repeated  before  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins  (k 
same  narrative  of  the  arrest  which  he  had  delireni 
to  the  Assembly.  Subsequently  the  said  Dnnet 
went  the  round  of  all  the  political  clubs  and  » 
cieties  of  the  capital,  making  the  same  speedi  ti 
all  of  them,  and  receiving  from  them  such  homBs 
as  they  could  give.  For  a  week  Drouet  w»  k 
lion  of  the  capital,  and  what  little  humanity  in 
ever  was  in  him  was  driven  out  by  mad  Toi? 
and  the  contagious  fanaticism.  On  the  2(kh  il 
June,  the  day  after  the  king's  return,  there  was  lod 
in  the  Jacobin  Hall  an  address  of  the  affiiiiBi 
Jacobin  Club  of  Marseilles  to  the  Fiench  peo}^ 
As  if  influenced  by  the  hot  climate  of  the  sooli, 
the  Marseilles  Jacobinism  was,  from  the?erJl)^ 
ginning,  of  the  hottest  and  fiercest  kind;  axlii 
was  heads  and  hands  from  this  particular  pait  i 
France  that  suggested  and  executed  some  of  k 
most  sanguinary  measures  of  this  sangninaitm 
volution.  For  the  present  these  red-hot  Mutbem 
recommended  the  French  people  to  render  a  pir- 
ticular  homage  to  Robespierre,  "that  wurthjB- 
presentative  of  the  nation,  that  apostle  fiftk 
national  liberty."  "  He  is  the  vigilant  scntlBd," 
said  the  address,  *^  whom  nothing  can  take  bJSlr^ 
prise;  he  is  the  only  emulator  of  the  ftHW 
Fabricius,  whose  virtues  the  despot  Pyrrhni  liwW 
in  these  celebrated  words — *  It  is  easier  to  turn tbe 
sun  from  his  course  than  to  turn  Fabricina  froa 
the  paths  of  honour.'  Oh,  sacred  roof  of  tk 
Jacobins,  may  you  still  re-echo  the  truths  whii 
Robespierre  and  Danton  have  let  you  hear!  Pro- 
long the  sounds  of  them  to  all  the  clubs  of  theeo- 
pire.  Our  walls  shall  resound  like  yotfn,  ^ 
repeat  their  glorious  names !  "  After  telling  tk 
Jacobins  of  Paris  that  they  would  be  answertWe 
for  the  safety  of  the  precious  days  of  Robespiem 
and  Danton,  that  they  ought  to  defend  their  liio 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  own,  the  Marseilles 
Jacobins  said,  "At  the  least  appearance  of  dawff 
we  will  fly  to  your  assistance,  followed  byexccDeDt 
patriots  of  the  departments,  to  tear  the  maak  fiw 
all  hypocrites,  and  place  truth  and  liberty  on  tk 
national  throne  between  Robespierre  and  Dantoo." 
With  such  encouragements  as  these,  with  addresss, 
vows,  self-sacrificing  protestations  from  mostoi 
the  Jacobin  Clubs  of  France,  the  Great  Mother 
waxed  rapidly  bolder  and  more  bloodthirsty.  Os 
the  very  next  evening  the  Jacobins  formally  de- 
bated how  the  National  Assembly  ought  to  tw^ 
the  king.  The  discussion  was  commenced  bf 
Qirey-Dupr^,  a  young  litterateur,  journalirt,  aw 
co-laboratcur  of  Brissot  "  Oh,  gentlemen  Jf 
cobins,"  said  this  stripling,  "  you  have  given » 
great  example  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  p 
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claiming  the  rights  of  man,  and  in  securing  those 
rights  to  yourselTes !  You  have  now  a  grand  lesson 
to   give  to  kings,  in  teaching  them'  that  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  heavenly  justice  is  not  the  only 
one  before  which  they  may  be  summoned,  and 
that  they  have  also  their  judges  upon  earth.    A 
great  crime  has  been  committed,  the  greatest  of  all 
crimes,  if  we  consider  who  is  the  offender  and  who 
the  offended,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
The  offender  is  a  man  in  whom  you  were  pleased 
to  concentrate  all  the  splendour  of  the  empire, 
whom  you  have  wished  to  environ  with  all  your 
majesty;  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think  how  he  might  make  you  forget,  by  force  of 
repentance  and  virtuous  deeds,  all  the  crimes  and 
all  the  miseries  of  his  former  government ;  a  man 
who  ought  to  have  considered  himself  fortunate, 
too  fortunate,  if,  instead  of  loading  him  with  be- 
nefits, you  had  merely  permitted  him  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  your  contempt  against  the  anger  of  your 
execration.    The  offended  party  are  a  great  people, 
a  people  good,  magnanimous,  who  have  persisted 
in  only  seeing  a  feeble  friend  in  their  cruel  enemy, 
who  have  never  been  wearied  of  pardoning  him, 
and  who,  perhaps,  might  yet  pardon  him,  if  they 
were  not  convinced  that  it  coucems  their  glory  and 
their  safety  to  be  for  once,  and  once  only,  rigorous 
and  inflexible.     The  offence  is  the  blackest  of  in- 
gpratitudes,  the  most  revolting  of  all  abuses  of  con- 
fidence, the  most  atrocious  of  rebellions,  the  signal 
of  civil  and  foreign  war,  the  sure  source  of  every 
disaster,  if  it  had  but  depended  on  the  offender. 
Well  then !  I  do  not  come  to  cry  vengeance,  I  only 
come  to  demand  justice  in  my  own  name,  in  the 
name  of  France,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  universe. 
Yes,  the  universe  has  its  eyes  fixed  upon  us !  Yes, 
the  universe  expects  a  great  act  of  justice  to  cry 
into  the  ears  of  tyrants,  *■  Understand,  O  princes 
of  nations,  instruct  yourselves,  ye  who  govern  and 
judge  the  earth !  *    Gentlemen,  we  ean  punish  a 
perjured  king,  and  we  ought  to  do  it.     We  can  do 
it,  since  the  constituents  are  above  the  constituted, 
since  the  power  which  delegates  is  above  the  power 
delegated,  ^and  the  sovereign  people  above  their 
functionaries."      In  proving  that  they  ought  to 
punish  the  king,  the  orator  treated  with  the  utmost 
scorn  the  constitutional  fiction  that  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong,  mimsters  alone  being  responsible. 
He  urged  that  they  must  do  one  of  two  things, 
either  keep  their  constitution  and  have  no  Louis 
XVI.  for  king,  or  lose  their  constitution  and  keep 
their  Louis  XVI.     '*  He  has  told  you  himself  in 
the  paper  he  leh  behind  him,"  continued  this 
young  man,  "  that  this  constitution  does  not  suit 
him :  if  he  had  escaped  he  would  never  have  re- 
turned among  us  until  that  constitution  was  de- 
stroyed and  a  monarchical  one  built  upon  its  ruins. 
Talk  not  of  binding  him  by  fresh  oaths !  His  oaths 
are  no  security.     You  have  seen  him  running 
among  you  to  meet  the  oaths  proposed,  you  have 
heard  him  appealing  a  hundred  times  to  his  known 
character  and  his  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath.    Never  doubt  it  I    He  will  make  you  all  the. 


declarations  that  you  may  choose  to  exact  from 
him ;  his  mouth  will  swear  to  maintain  your  con- 
stitution, while  his  heart  is  swearing  to  annihilate 
it;  and  be  persuaded  that,  in  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
he  will  never  be  perjured  to  his  inward  vow. 
What  then  would  be  our  position  ?  Attacked  on 
every  side  by  the  princes  that  are  going  to  arm  in 
his  quarrel,  and  who  will  never  believe  in  his  con- 
version to  the  constitution,  for  they  know  the 
hearts  of  kings,  we  should  be  betrayed  within  by 
the  man  charged  with  our  defence,  by  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  public  force,  who  would  put  his  ac- 
complices at  the  head  of  our  government  and  at 
the  head  of  our  armies ! "  Girey-Dupr^  finished 
his  speech  to  the  Jacobins  by  demanding  that 
Louis  de  Bourbon  should  be  provisorily  despoiled 
of  all  the  royal  functions  until  he  could  be  tried 
before  a  grand  jury,  which  should  meet  at  the 
latest  on  the  30th  of  August  next,  the  terms 
of  his  motion  hinting  very  plainly  that  the 
proper  punishment  for  the  king  would  be  that 
which  Charles  I.  met  with  in  England.  An  un- 
named Jacobin,  who  spoke  next,  approved  of 
everything  that  had  been  said,  except  the  men- 
tion of  the  block  and  the  axe,  and  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  phrase  should  be  left  out 
which  referred  to  Charles  I.  of  England.  To  this 
another  unnamed  facetiously  responded  that  he 
would  readily  second  this  amendment,  provided 
only  the  club  would  also  agree  that  all  the  histories, 
engravings,  pamphlets,  and  accounts  of  the  decol- 
lation of  the  English  king  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  society  should  be  publicly  burned. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  laughing  at  this  jest — 
a  jest  which  proves  that  the  Jacobins  had,  at  a 
very  early  period,  contemplated  and  studied  the 
bloody  finale  of  Louis's  history,  without  the  faculty 
or  the  wish  to  discover  any  difference  between  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  two  princes,  Charles 
and  Louis.  Anthoine,  another  potential  Jacobin, 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Louis  had 
merited  death  by  his  treacherous  and  ignominious 
flight;  but  conceived  it  might  be  magnanimous 
and  wise  to  spare  at  least  his  life.  "  All  his  plots 
and  projects,"  said  he,  "  oblige  you  to  .make  sure 
of  his  person,  as  you  can  have  no  security  in  his 
oaths  or  faith.  He  is  a  prisoner,  and  a  prisoner 
he  must  ever  be,  for  you  know  that  if  he  were  free 
for  a  moment  he  would  fly  again.  Now,  I  ask 
you,  can  a  state  prisoner  be  the  chief  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  a  great  nation  ?  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  you  to  finish  your  constitution,  to  present 
it  to  him  as  a  finished  whole,  and  then  leave  him 
the  choice  to  accept  it  or  reject  it.  What  ab- 
surdity !  He  will  accept  it,  and  plot  and  act  as 
before.  Louis  XVI.  has  been  a  liar,  and  will  still 
lie,  and  every  despot  will  applaud  his  lies.  The 
National  Assembly  ought  to  degrade  and  dismiss 
him;  and  after  his  degradation  he  ought  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  for  his  inviolability  forbids  our 
making  him  undergo  any  capital  punishment.  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  fate  which  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  the  criminal  but  unfortunate  wife  of  this 
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monarch.  We  faaye  her  completely  in  our  power^ 
and  this  ought  to  quench  the  desire  of  vengeance 
in  our  hearts.  The  crown  being  taken  from  Louis 
XVI.y  to  whom  ought  it  to  be  intrusted  ?  The 
dauphin,  the  constitutional  suocessor,  must  natur- 
ally be  called  to  the  throne  with  a  regent  But 
who  shall  be  that  regent  ?  The  absence  and  the 
culpable  conduct  of  the  king's  two  brothers  de- 
prive them  of  every  chance.  The  Prince  of  Conde, 
upon  our  frontiers  and  in  arms  against  us,  can  never 
be  regent.  Would  d'Orleans  accept  the  office? 
Would  Conti  be  proper  or  disposed  to  (ill  it  ?  " 
A  loud  voice  cried  *'  No ! "  Anthoine  then  went 
on  to  say  that  it  did  not  much  signify  who  should 
be  regent,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to 
choose  some  individual  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  royal  family.  He,  however,  thought  it'  ne- 
cessary to  warn  them  that,  if  it  should  be  decided 
to  have  a  council  of  r^ency,  that  council  would 
certainly  be  composed  of  nobles,  and  rich  men  who 
would  manage  to  get  elected  by  the  departments 
and  the  National  Aasembly.  "  Such  an  election," 
said  he,  **  would  give  «m  nothing  but  a  council  of 
scoundrels  directed  by  the  king.  Jjet  us  all  unite 
our  efforts  to  avoid  such  a  disgrace  to  the  country : 
let  us  rally  round  our  constitution,  let  us  examine 
its  defects,  in  order  to  correct  them :  let  us  have  a 
dauphin,  a  regent,  in  shorty  a  king,  as,  /or  some 
time  to  come^  we  may  still  have  need,  of  a  aingle 
head,  to  lower  the  heads  of  the  ambitious  I "  And 
the  young  orator  then  hurled  his  thunderbolts  at 
the  heads  of  the  lAfayettss,  the  Baillys,  the  Bar- 
naves,  the  Lameths.  *'  Where,"  said  he,  "  are 
those  great  men  who  occupy  the  offices  of  the 
administration ;  who  fill  the  committees  of  the 
municipality  and  of  the  Assembly ;  who  deserted 
this  tribune  as  soon  as  they  found  that  their  dis- 
courses were  not  taken  as  oracles-K-as  soon  as 
they  found  that  we  wanted  deeds,  not  words; 
and  who  only  re-appeared  a  moment  among  us 
when  they  felt  it  prudent  to  seek  an  asylum 
against  the  indignation  of  the  people  among  the 
Jacobins,  among  the  friends  of  the  constitution  ?  " 
Charles  Lameth,  who  was  present,  attempted  to 
defend  himself  from  these  dangerous  inculpations, 
which  he  said  were  ill  suited  to  a  society  of  friends. 
After  some  violent  altercation,  in  which  Lameth 
was  backed  by  a  rather  numerous  party,  Anthoine 
declared  that,  though  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
denounce  an  evident  coalition  between  the  aristo- 
cracy and  some  of  the  military,  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  include  M.  Charles  Lameth.* 

On  the  29th  of  June  two  hundred  and  seventy 
deputies*  of  the  ci)t(S  droit  of  the  Assembly  drew 
up  a  strong  protest  against  all  the  decrees  and 
measures  which  suspended  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  insisting  that  all  such  measures 
were  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  a  direct 
attack  upon  Uie  inviolability  of  the  sacred  person 
of  the  king.  On  the  5th  of  July  Foucault,  an  ex- 
marquis,  presented  the  protest  to  the  Assembly, 
but  was  permitted  neither  to  read  it  nor  to  make  a 

•  JacoUs  JowMl,  as  died  is  Hiit,  Ptritmnt 
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speech  about  it ;  for  the  mere  name  of  tbue  thiiig 
excited  a  terrible  tumult,  and  the  president  ad- 
journed the  house.     The  protest  or  decUumdon 
appears  to  have  been  soon  printed  and  publisfafid. 
It  was,  apparently,  the  production  of  Abb&  Afanrr, 
whose  signature  stood  first  in  the  list      It  power- 
fully exposed  the  situation,  the  actual  izxapnaoiH 
ment,  of  the  royal  family,  the  cruelty  of  depriviiij^ 
the  king  of  any  concern  in  the  educatiao  of  his 
only  son,  and  the  insults  the  monarch  was   perpe- 
tually exposed  to  in  his  own  palace  by  the  guaatds 
or  gaolers  placed  over  him  by  Lafayette  and   tiie 
Assembly.     It  declared  that  the  Assembly   had 
usurped   the  whole  royal  power  and    all    other 
powers  whatsoever ;  that  they  had  seized  the  great 
seal ;  that  they  had  made  their  decrees  imperative 
and  omnipotent  without  the  sanction  of  the   icin^ 
which  the  constitution  declared  to  be  indispensable; 
that  commissaries  in  their  names  were  running 
through  the  provinces  to  exact  the  oaths  virhicii 
they  had  decreed,  and  to  give  their  orders  to  the 
army ;   that,  in  short,  the  monarciiy  had  been  de- 
stroyed, the  very  appearance  of  royalty  oblitenated, 
and  an  interim  republic  substituted  for  it.     It 
ssserted,  in  the  names  of  all  who  aigned  it^  that,  if 
they  followed  common  rules  of  conduct  and  the 
impulse  of -their  own  feelings  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust, they  would  fly  from  the  Assembly  for  evor ; 
and  that  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  the  king  and 
his  family-*-"  ooly  for  the  beloved  blood  of  the 
Bourbons"-^and  in  the  hope  of  yet  being  of  some 
use  to  them,  that  they  remained  at  their  posts, 
with  the  full  determination,  however,  of  takii^ 
henceforward  no  part  whatever  in  any  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  Assembly,  excepting  only  such  as  hsd 
reference  to  the  sovereign  and  the  royal  family. 
Among  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  signatures        i 
we  find  those  of  Malouet,  Bonnay,   Cardinal  la        I 
Rochefoucault,  Murinais,  Royer,  and  of  a  great 
many  ex-nobles  and  ecclesiastics.     The  pledge  m 
to  not  voting  or  debating  was  observed ;    but  this 
only  facilitated  the  triumph  of  the  cote  gauche, 
and  the  carrying  of  several  decrees  which  might 
have  been  rejected. 

At  these  exciting  moments  one  of  the  most 
constant  attendants  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins 
was  Thomas  Paine,  who  did  not  content  him- 
self witl}  playing  the  part  of  listener  and    ap- 
plauder,  but   sometimes    spoke,  and    more   fre- 
quently wrote  in  journals  and  pamphlets.     He 
passed  for  a  great  republican  luminary ;  and  his 
opinions,  particularly  when  written,  and  put  into 
decent  French  by  native  litterateurs,  were  always 
received  with  wonderful  deference.    "  The  fanKMis 
Paine,"  says  Dumont,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Paris  from  Switzerland,  '^was  very  intimate  in 
the  house  of  Condorcet :  he  believed  that  he  akme 
had  made  the  American  revolution,  and  that  he         ^ 
was  called  to  make  a  new  revolution  in  France^"         : 
The  author  of  the  *  Rights  of  Man'  was  constantly         ■ 
recommending  a  republic,  something  like  that  of        ! 
the  United  States,  but  a  good  deal  more  denoMNara-         ■ 
tical;  and  he  spoke  the  words  of  txuth  and  com- 
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mon  sense  ^hen  he  said  that  the  French  had  made 
a  republic  already  in  everything  but  the  name, 
and  that  the  co-existence  of  a  king  and  of  such  a 
constitution  as  they  had  framed  was  incompatible, 
anomalous,  impossible.      Even  before  the  flight  to 
Vareimes  Paine  had  been  busily  engaged  in  writing 
arguments  and  manifestoes  for  a  Gallican  republic. 
His  most  zealous  disciple  was  Achille  Duchfttelet, 
vrho  had  served  in  America  under  Lafayette,  and 
had  there  imbibed  some  crude  republican  senti« 
ments,  to  which  he  added  certain  eztravi^ant  no- 
tions about  the  perfectibility  of  mankind  by  means 
of  altering  their  governments,  which  he  had  since 
contracted  through  his  close  intimacy  with  Con- 
dorcet.     When  the  king  fled  Duchfttelet  waited 
upon  Dumont  with  a  manuscript  written  in  Eng- 
lish, hoping  he  would  translate  it  and  give  some 
I      necessary  developments  to  its  meaning.    The  ma* 
niucript  was  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  nation.     It  was  nothing  less  than  a  mani- 
I      festo  against  royalty,  and  an   invitation  to  the 
1       French  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
I      form  a   republic.      It  was   the  composition  of 
Thomas  Paine;  but  Duch&telet  had  determined  to 
adopt  it  as  his  own,  to  put  his  name  to  it,  to  have 
it  printed  and  placarded  in  all  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  to  take  the  consequences.     Dumont,  though  a 
republican  by  birth,  ventured  to  doubt  whether 
the  republican  form  of  government  would  be  the 
best  suited  for  a  country  like  France,  and  whether, 
if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  so,  this  was  the  best 
moment  for  trying  the  experiment.      He  repre- 
sented   to   Duchatelet   the    impropriety  of  thus 
raising  the  republican  standard  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  National  Assembly.     *'At  this 
moment  of  the  flight,"  says  Dumont,  "  they  knew 
scarcely  anything ;  they  were  quite  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  means  of  the  king,  as  to  his  alliances,  as  to 
the  army  of  de  Bouill<$,  and  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  provinces.     I  asked  Duchfttelet  whether  he 
had  consulted  with  any  of  the  chiefs  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  whether  he  had  seen  Sieyes,  Lafayette,  or 
any  of  those  directors  of  aflairs.    Not  a  bit;  he 
had  seen  and   consulted  nobody :  he  was  acting 
alone;  it  was  Paine  and  he— -an  Anglo-American 
and  a  thoughtless  young  man  belonging  to  the 
French  noblesse — that  were  putting    themselves 
forward  to  change  the  face  of  France !     I  posi- 
tively refused  to  translate  the  manuscript.   Never- 
theless the  republican  placard,  signed  Duch&telet, 
covered  the  wialls  of  Paris  on  the  very  next  day. 
It  was  at  first  denounced  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly.   The  idea  of  a  republic  had  scarcely  pre- 
sented itself,  directly  and  nakedly,  to  any  of  them, 
and  this  first  signal  carried  consternation  to  all 
the  c6t^  droit,  and  to  the  more  moderate  portion 
even  of  the  dit&  gauche.    Cazalc^s  and  Malouet 
proposed  that  Duchfttelet  should  be  prosecuted; 
but  ChapSlier  and  a  numerous  party,  fearing  that 
they  might  stir  up  the  fire  instead  of  extinguishing 
it,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  order  of  the  day, 
with  a  considerando  that  the  republican  manifesto 
was  inaensate,  and  the  author  of  it  a  madman.'* 


When  Duch&telet  sounded  some  of  the  chiefs,  he 
met,  at  first,  with  but  little  encouragement. 
Sifeyes  refused  his  concurrence  with  marks  of  con- 
tempt, and  a  good  many  of  them  told  him  it  was 
not  yet  time.  '*  If  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  in- 
formation," adds  Dumont,  "Lafayette,  in  parti- 
cular, repulsed  those  who  tried  to  speak  to  him 
about  a  republic,  saying  that  it  would  take  twenty 
years  to  ripen  liberty  and  make  republicans  of  the 
French  people.  But  the  seed  thrown  by  the  au- 
dacious hand  of  Paine  began  to  germinate  in  a 
good  many  heads.  Condorcet,  at  the  moment  of 
the  king's  flight,  had  become  a  decided  republican. 
Clavi^re,  Potion,  Buzot,  met  together  to  discuss 
this  question.  They  spoke  about  it  at  Bidder- 
mann  the  banker's,  where  I  was  residing ;  and  I 
there  saw  formed  the  first  filaments  of  that  opinion 
which  soon  grew  strong  in  the  southern  provinces. 
Here  are  some  of  the  strongest  things  that  were 
said  in  these  private  committees :— The  king  has 
lost  public  confidence,  and  will  never  recover  it. 
The  nation  can  never  forget  that  flight,  after  so 
many  positive  and  even  grataitous  oaths ;  the  king 
himself  can  never  forget  that  he  was  brought  back 
by  force,  and  that  he  reigns  by  an  act  of  grace 
over  a  people  that  despise  him.  The  elements  of 
the  monarchy  are  destroyed;  the  king  can  no 
longer  appear  in  any  other  light  than  in  that  of  a 
conspirator ;  and  nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as  to 
intrust  great  powers  in  the  constitution  to  the  man 
who  has  declared  himself  its  enemy.  This  reason- 
ing was  very  strong  against  the  king,  but  it  was 
very  weak  against  royalty.  They  did  not  draw 
this  distinction,  because  a  difficulty  presented  it- 
self, which  they  could  not  overcome  without  placing 
on  the  throne  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
This  last  scheme  pleased  none  of  the  men  I  have 
named.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  appeared  to  them 
too  despicable  a  personage.  They  also  said  that 
for  two  years  past  the  king  had  not  governed,  but 
the  National  Assembly;  that  all  the  obstacles 
came  from  him,  and  all  the  resources  and  powers 
from  the  Assembly;  that  all  the  resistance  to  go- 
vernment was  owing  to  his  partisans,  and  that  all 
the  obedience  was  rendered  to  the  Assembly. 
*  In  short,'  said  Condorcet,  *  if  a  republic  is  made 
by  revolution,  if  the  people  rise  against  the  court, 
the  consequences  will  be  terrible ;  but,  if  we  make 
a  republic  now  that  the  Assembly  enjoys  its  omni- 
potence, the  transition  will  not  be  difficult;  and  it 
will  be  better  to  make  it  at  present,  when  the  king 
is  powerless  and  has  nothing  to  hold  by,  than  when 
his  constitutional  power  shall  have  been  restored 
to  him ;  for  then  his  dethronement  will  require  an 
effort.'  As  for  royalty  itself,  it  was  now  regarded  as 
a  scarecrow  for  children,  and  as  a  puppet  for  men. 
1  never  heard  in  these  meetings  any  true  argu- 
ments in  fiivour  of  monarchy.  The  greatest  mis- 
chief is  to  quit  what  we  know  for  what  we  do  not 
know.  To  ask  for  a  republic  is  venr  easy,  and  sig^ 
nifies  nothing ;  but  what  form  of  repubUc  is  it 
to  be?  How  many  kinds  of  republic  are  there, 
or  have  there  been  ?    How  can  man  reason  on  so 
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vague  a  word  ?"  Condorcet's  opinion  appears  to 
U8  the  frankest  and  the  best  that  was  emitted  at 
this  crisis;  and  if  the  National  Assembly  had 
acted  upon  it  there  would  have  been  at  least  a 
chance  that  the  inevitable  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion might  have  been  less  sanguinary  and  atro- 
cious— a  faint  chance,  we  confess,  for  Condorcet 
was  no  statesman  or  man  of  action ;  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly  had  proved  themselves 
neither  the  bne  nor  the  other;  the  masses  had 
been  appealed  to,  and  had  had  arms  put  into  their 
hands ;  the  Jacobin  clubs  were  already  far  stronger 
than  the  Assembly,  and  the  masses  and  the  clubs 
had  chosen  for  their  leaders  and  directors  the 
Robespierres,  Marats,  and  Dantons — men  not  to 
be  satisfied  without  blood.  Could  Condorcet  be- 
lieve that,  if  they  had  established  his  model  repub- 
lic on  the  morrow,  French  republicans  would  have 
respected  the  lives  of  the  royal  family?  Would 
they  not  have  kept  the  members  of  that  family  as 
hostages  in  close  state  prisons?  and  would  not 
their  heads  have  flown  from  their  shoulders  on  the 
provocation  of  foreign  invasion,  or  of  the  civil  war 
m  the  Vendue,  or  of  the  first  royalist  plotting? 
And  would  the  unsworn  priests  and  the  suspected 
aristocrats  have  kept  their  heads  on  their  shoul- 
ders by  any  safer  tenure?  Condorcet*8  house, 
with  Thomas  Paine  for  chief  oracle,  continued  to 
foe  the  centre  and  cradle  of  this  nascent  Galilean 
republicanism.  Si^yes,  who  continued  to  attack 
the  feeble  remains  of  the  royal  power,  still  pro- 
tested that  he  had  no  wish  for  a  republic ;  and, 
being  accused  of  ftivouring  the  new  doctrine,  he 
inserted  a  letter  in  the  '  Moniteur '  to  refute  the 
charge,  and  make  his  profession  of  political  faith. 
I*  The  best  social  regimen,"  said  the  ex-abbt^,  "  is 
in  my  opinion  that  in  which  not  one,  not  some 
men  alone,  but  in  which  all  men  tranquilly  enjoy 
the  greatest  latitude  of  possible  liberty.  If  I  per- 
ceive this  character  in  the  monarchic  state,  it  is 
clear  I  ought  to  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Here  is 
all  the  secret  of  my  principles,  and  my  profession 
of  faith  honestly  made.  Perhaps  I  shall  soon  have 
to  discuss  this  question  in  full.  I  will  enter  into 
the  list  with  the  bond  fide  republicans;  I  will  not 
oppose  them  with  cries  of  impiety  and  anathema; 
I  will  make  use  of  no  injurious  expressions.  I 
know  a  good  many  of  them,  whom  I  honour  and 
love  with  all  my  heart.  I  will  give  them  argu- 
ments and  reasons,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove, 
not  that  monarchy  is  preferable  in  this  or  that  cir- 
cumstance, but  that,  on  every  hypothesis,  men  are 
more  free  under  it  than  under  a  republic.  But 
now  I  hasten  to  add,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  that  my  ideas  about  monarchy  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  men  who  made 
the  king's  civil-list.  For  example,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  power  of  corrupting  and  conspiring  is  a 
necessary  element  of  true  royalty.  I  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  spoil 
it  and  destroy  it  A  public  allowance  of  thirty 
nillions  of  livres  is  veiy  contrary  to  liberty,  and, 
as  i  undentand  it,  very  anti-monaiehical."    Paine 


responded  to  the  abbcS  in  a  long   letter,   wic 
Brissot  inserted  in  his  journal.     He  told  him  tl 
he  was  just  on  the  point  of  making   a  journey 
England,*  but  that  he  accepted  his  cludlenge  as 
republican  of  good  faith,  that  he  accepted   it  vii 
pleasure,  and  with  the  perfect  certainty  that,  £ 
Si^yes  write  as  much  as  he  pleased,  he  could  jtfm 
him  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pagea,  and  explain  t 
the  world  the  superiority  of  the  republican  ^stcs 
in  all  cases  and  countries  over  that  nullity  called  j 
constitutional  monarchy.     He  declared  that  it  wa 
the  American  system  he  took  as  hia   mod^ ;  tkc 
he  wept  for  the  miseries  of  humanity,  which  aL 
arose  out  of  despotic  governments ;     and   dut  t 
was  ^^  against  die  whole  hell  of  monarchy  that  k 
had  declared  war."     Sieyes,   never    averse  te  i 
controversy,  replied  to  Pain^  in  a  lon^  article  b 
the  '  Moniteur ;'  but,  as  Thomas  was   buay  priDl- 
ing,  and  making,  or  trying  to  make,    conver!i  b 
London,  nothing  more  came  of  this  pretty  quand 
Marat,  who  never  had  much  health,   and  vk 
took  but  little  care  of  what  he  had,  fell  so  aick  if 
this  critical  moment  that  he  could  no  longer  write. 
It  was  even  reported  that  the  great    man,  ^tk 
most  intrepid  defender  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  tlie 
writer  most  honoured  by  the  hatred  of  the  aristo- 
crats and  conspirators  whom  he  had   unmasked, 
the  true   friend  of  the  people,'*  waa    dead,  «s 
basely  and  secretly  murdered  by  some   of  his  it- 
numerable  enemies.     But  Freron,  in  hia  *  Orste 
of  the  People,'  gladdened  the  souls  of  die  patiica 
by  assuring  them  that  he  had  recently  dined  ii 
company  with  Marat  at  Vincennes ;   that  he  iw 
alive,  though  sick ;  "  and  may  it  please  heaven," 
added  Freron,   "  soon  to  restore  that   writer,  » 
dear  to  the  country,  to  the  prayers  which  sec 
offered  up  for  him  by  all  patriots.**     Cond<stec, 
Clavi^re,  Buzot,   and  others  started  a  periodical 
work  entitled  '  The  Republican,'  and  continued  fer 
some  time  to  exert  all  their  eloquence  and  all  their 

•  Paine  was  going  to  London  to  publish  the  first  part  of  hb  '  Bute 
of  Man,'  which  did  not  appear  tUl  the  month  of  AugoBt  of  UiU  nar . 
Damont  was  going  to  London  at  tlie  same  time,  and  he  chaoeed  tt 


have  for  his  rellow-tnivellera  Paine  and  my  Lord  Dacr,  vfaon  fa* 
chaiaeterifles  as  "  a  young  Sootchman  enchanted  with  liberty  aid  le- 
publicanism,  an  houest  and  virtuous  enthusiast,  who  would  hsv« 
It  believed  that  he  was  rendering  Uie  greaiest  servire  to  hii  ooaatn- 
in  inoculating  it  with  French  principles."  Banl  William.  Laid 
Daer.  the  eldest  of  five  sons  of  Duubar.  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  shc- 
cossively  bore  that  title  of  courtesy,  will  be  remembered  hj  aaar  of 
our  readers  as  the  "  noble,  youtitful  Daer'*  of  Burn«'s  warra-heaitcd 


lines.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty -one,  about  three  year*  aftu 
the  time  of  which  Dumont  speaks.  Between  the  rabid  c&tfaa- 
siasm  of  P&ine  and  the  gentlemanly  enthusiasm  of  Daer,  the  oaicfi 
Geneveae  must  have  had  Mther  a  stormy  journey.  Like  a  gnxt 
many  other  people— and  it  is  said  Uiat  Burke  was  among  tfafia  avafcet 
— Dumont  took  the  expatriated  stay-maker,  schoolmaster,  aod  excs»- 
man,  for  a  native  American.  He  wiys  of  him :  *'  I  had  so«n  Pkbe 
five  or  six  times  before,  and  I  could  pardon  ta  oa  Americn  his  we- 
judices  against  England ;  but  his  incredible  amour  unprt  and  his 

?resumptuouaaelf-conceU  diagnsted  me.  He  was  nuid  with  vaaitT 
o  hear  him.  one  might  have  thought  that  he  alone  had  done  ec«iT- 
ttimg  in  America.  The  man  was  a  caricature  of  the  rdaett  of 
Frenchmen.  He  believed  that  h-.s  book  on  the  'Rights  of  Ifao' 
might  supply  the  place  of  all  the  books  that  bad  ever  b«ea  writlea- 
and  he  told  ui,  without  disguise.  Uiat  if  it  was  in  his  power  he  wtwli 
destroy  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  without  hisiuttoa.  in  order  ta 
root  out  the  errors  of  which  they  were  the  dep<mi,  anJ  so  iwoa. 
mence,  by  the « Rights  of  Man.'  a  new  chain  of  idesis  and  nrindnla. 
He  knew  by  heart  aU  his  own  wriUngs.  aod  he  knew  noUdaskn 
He  even  recited  to  us  some  love-letters,  in  a  most  iaotastioirstvlft.* 
which  he  had  compoeed  in  his  youth,  and  which  were  worthvrf 
MasariUa.  He  was  a  man  of  wit,  full  of  imagination,  siftal  wj^  a 
popuLir  eloquence,  and  tolerably  clever  in  managing  tfe  ridicaloa^ 
ky  duioaity  about  this  oelebnte^  writw  wif  nuSe  thaaV 
during  this  Joaioey,  and  I  never  aaw  him  ■gain/'^&aneiny. 
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log^ic  in  recommending  a  republic  to  the  French 
people;   but  it  was  neither  logic  nor  eloquence 
like  theirs  that  was  at  all  likely  to  convert  the 
people  and  fill  them  with  this  enthusiasm ; — ^the 
mob-republicanism  of  France  was  to  proceed  from 
more  vulgar  sources,  and  for  some  time  the  Pa- 
risians seemed  very  well  satisfied  that  there  should 
be  a  nominal  royalty,  but  without  power,  without 
money,  without  consideration.     Madame  Roland 
sported  her  pen  in  this  publication ;  but  her  femi- 
nine republicanism  was  as  little  suited  to  the  vul- 
gar  taste  as  were   the    learned    abstractions    of 
Condorcet.     Still,  however,  it  may  be  admitted 
tbat  this  publication  helped  to  ripen  some  of  the 
more  refined  of  the  French,  and  to  convert  a  good 
many  petites  maitresses^  and  some  muscadinsy  as 
the  dandies  of  Paris  were  then  called.    Pc^tdon  and 
Srissot  kept  up  in  the  great  Jacobin  hall  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  whether  the  king  ought 
'    to  be  tried,  and  how  he  ought  to  be  punished. 
Ptftion  more  particularly  laboured  to  show  that  the 
constitutional  inviolability  of  the  sovereign  could 
not  cover  such  acts  as  Louis  XVI.  had  lately  com- 
'    mitted.     Brissot  said  that  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
'     believing  royalty  a  necessary  element  of  govem- 
'     ment,  but  wishing  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
evil  of  animate  kings,  very  wisely  put  a  stone 
'     block  upon  the  throne ;  and  that  the  Seikhs  put 
upon  their  throne  a  Koran  and  a  sabre,  and  lived 
like  republicans.     ''  If,"  said  Brissot^  "  this  stone 
king  and  this  Koran  are  incapable  of  punishment, 
they  are  also  incapable  of  offence ;  they  cannot 
conspire  against-  the  nation.     Our  declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  exacts  that  all  citizens  be 
equal  before  the  law.     Now,  this  equality  ceases 
to  exist  from  the  moment  that  one  man  is  placed 
above  the  law,  and  every  article  of  that  declaration 
of  rights  will  begin  to  perish  the  very  moment 
'      people  have  the  audacity  to  trample  one  of  them 
under  foot.    The  sovereignty  of  the  people  ac- 
knowledges no  superior.     Now,  if  a  man  is  pri- 
I      vileged  to  conspire  against  the  nation,  without  our 
I      being  able  to  punish  him,  it  is  clear  that  that  pri- 
vileged being  is  the  sovereign,  and  the  nation  his 
I      slave.     I  can  no  longer  see  in  him  anything  but  a 
god,  or  in  the  pretended  citizens  anything  but 
twenty-five  millions  of  brutes  or  serfs.     The  con- 
stitution affirms  that  all  powers  are  derived  from 
the  people,  and  are  all  subordinate  to  the  people. 
Now,  the  universal  and  perpetual  inviolability  of 
one  man  cannot  be  derived  from  the  people ;  for 
the  people  cannot  make  one  greater  than  them- 
selves ;  and  to  make  one  greater  than  themselves 
would  be  to  overthrow  that  subordination  in  which 
all  the  delegates  of  the  people  ought  to  stand  in 
regard  to  them."    After  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
hudest  and  dryest  logic,  all  meant  to  prove  that 
the  people  might  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  king  and 
queen  whenever  they  chose,  Brissot  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  the  consoling  doctrine  that  the 
French  Jieople  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  ven- 
geance of  other  kings  and  tyrants.    With  a  bold 
French  licence  as  to  respective  numbers,  and  all 


the  other  circumstances  attending  those  campaigns, 
with  a  rhapsody  of  lies  at  which  George  Washing- 
ton and  the  best  of  the  Americans  would  have 
blushed,  he  narrated  how  a  handful  of  undis- 
ciplined Americans  had  beaten  thirty  thousand 
English  and  more,  only  because  they  wished  to  be 
free  and  republicans.  And  what  was  America, 
with  its  dimmutive  population,  without  discipline, 
without  fortified  places,  without  artillery,  without 
money,  without  a  navy,  compared  to  the  rich,  the 
beautiful  and  populous  France,  which  had  all 
these  things  in  abundance  ?  He  knew  very  well 
tbat  the  powers  of  Europe  were  making  an  unholy 
league  to  strangle  liberty ;  but  their  peoples,  their 
hitherto  blind  and  submissive  subjects,  enlightened 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  would 
very  soon  overset  this  coahtion,  and  find  them 
employment  at  home.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  could  long  be  blind  to  the  stream 
of  light  which  issued  from  France  and  extended 
over  the  universe.  "  What,"  said  Brissot,  "  is 
now  the  calculation  or  the  object  of  these  crowned 
heads  ?  To  hinder  the  propagation  of  that  decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  Man  which  threatens  all 
thrones ;  to  preserve  as  long  as  possible  the  pres- 
tige which  surrounds  them.  Now,  is  it  in  arming 
against  us,  in  inundating  France  with  their  troops, 
that  foreign  kings  will  prevent  the  contagion  of 
liberty  ?  Can  they  believe  that  their  soldiers  will 
not  hear  our  holy  canticles  ?  that  they  will  not  be 
ravished  by  our  constitution,  where  ail  places 
are  open  to  all,  where  man  is  equal  to  man? 
Ought  they  not  to  fear  that  their  soldiers,  throw- 
ing off  their  chains,  will  imitate  the  conduct  of 
the  Germans  employed  by  the  English  in  Ame- 
rica, and  enrol  under  the  flag  of  liberty?  Not 
onlv  have  they  to  fear  the  men  that  will  desert 
and  remain  resident  among  us,  but  they  have  also 
to  fear  those  who,  wearied  of  an  impious  and 
unavailing  war,  shall  return  to  their  homes ;  for 
these  latter  will  naturally  draw  a  comparison 
between  their  own  condition  and  the  happy  con- 
dition of  Frenchmen,  between  the  perpetuity  of 
their  own  slavery  and  the  liberty  and  equality 
enjoyed  in  France:  thev  will  find  their  feudal 
lords  more  insolent,  their  governments  more 
oppressive,  their  taxes  heavier — ^and  they  will 
all  revolt!  The  American  revolution  engendered 
the  French ;  and  our  revolution  will  be  the  sacred 
fire  from  which  will  issue  sparks  to  set  on  fire 
the  nations  whose  sovereigns  dare  approach  us  !'* 
Men  were  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  English 
government  could  go  to  war  whenever  it  liked : 
without  doubt  the  English  nation  had  no  longer 
any  political  liberty,  but  still  the  people  were 
strong  enough  to  dieck  King  George's  warlike 
propensities.  But,  even  if  England  were  mad 
enough  to  go  to  war;  what  had  they  to  fear  from 
her  ?  Was  she  not  borne  to  the  earth  under  the 
weight  of  an  enormous  and  daily  increasing  na- 
tional debt  ?  Was  she  not  losing,  in  a  disastrous 
war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  all  her  possessions  in  the 
East?    Was  not  Ireland  ready  to  rebel  and  sepa- 
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rate  from  her?  Was  there  not  a  constant  emi* 
gration  from  poor  Scotland  ?  '*  Let  her  extend 
her  victories  and  multiply  her  fleets  as  she  will, 
her  debt  will  not  be  diminished,  nor  will  her 
Indian  possessions  be  saved.  Give  her  for  her 
allies  the  versatile  Nizam,  the  perjured  Mahratta, 
and  the  Great  Mogul,  and  still  her  empire  there 
will  be  none  the  firmer,  for  it  only  exists  in  ima- 
gination. Now  it  is  impossible  that  this  dream 
of  the  imagination  can  last  much  longer  [it  has 
lasted  half  a  century  since  this  precise  political 
demonstrator  had  his  head  put  into  the  common 
sack  which  received  the  bloody  choppmgs  of  the 
guillotine];  it  is  impossible  that  six  thousand 
English  can  long  hold  in  chains  twenty  millions 
of  Indians,  and  impose  respect  and  fear  on  one 
hundred  millions  more.  Here  is,  without  a  doubt, 
what  the  English  minister,  Pitt,  sees;  and  Pitt 
would  not  willingly  precipitate  his  ruin  by  de- 
claring a  war  which  the  generous  people  would 
hold  in  execration.  Pitt  has  no  wish  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  his  country  by  beginning  a  war 
which  would  exhaust  all  the  resources  he  has 
need  of  to  support  an  empire  which  only  hangs  by 
a  thread!"  If  England  was  not  to  be  feared, 
neither  was  there  any  cause  to  fear  Holland  and 
Prussia.  Holland,  governed  by  a  woman  and  a 
fool,  was  a  prey  to  factions,  with  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  ever  ready  to  revolt,  without  money 
or  credit,  without  fleets  or  troops.  Prussia  was 
equally  poor,  and  a  malady  of  desertion  had  broken 
out  among  her  boasted  troops :  she  was  more  fear- 
ful of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
than  anxious  to  put  down  liberty  in  France ;  and 
her  king  was  nothing  but  a  voluptuous,  mystical, 
vain,  empty-headed  egotist.  Was  it  Austria  that 
France  had  to  fear  ?  The  Emperor  Leopold  was 
far  more  anxious  to  establish  peace  in  the  scattered 
parts  of  his  own  empire,  than  to  make  war  on  his 
neighbours.  The  Low  Countries,  so  lately  sub- 
dued, were  disafiected ;  the  people  were  shrieking 
in  their  chains  ;  the  brave  Belgians  were  beginning 
to  see  clear,  and  would  all  revolt  again  at  the  very 
first  opportunity.  There  was  revolution  in  Poland ; 
and  the  neighbours  of  the  Poles,  the  emperor's 
stubborn  Hungarian  subjects,  were  anxious  to  fol- 
low the  example.  His  Italian  dominions  were  a 
very  hothouse  of  sedition  and  insurrection.  And, 
with  all  these  troubles  upon  his  hands,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  a  new  war  with  the  Turk,  would  the 
weak  and  timid  Leopold  provoke  a  war  with 
twenty-flve  millions  of  free  and  gallant  French- 
men ?  As  for  the  Germanic  League,  composed  of 
petty  princes  and  margraves,  it  was  but  a  political 
phantom.  It  was  true  they  had  given  refuge  and 
support  to  the  fugitive  princes  and  noblesse  of 
France,  but  a  single  word  from  the  mouth  of  a 
French  minister,  properly  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  revolution,  would  reduce  those  obscure  uttle 
tyrants  to  a  state  of  nothingness ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  first  French  cannon  fired  on  their  frontiers 
would  rally  their  people  round  the  banner  of  liberty  i 
and  equality.    As  for  the  power  of,  Rome  and  the  I 


thunders  of  the  Vatican,  they  were  only  redoalidb 
when  the  people  were  blind  and  superstitiooa  fint 
the  French  people  had  broken  to  pieces  allther 
old  idols,  and  had  become  a  nation  of  philoBopfaesi 
As  for  the  fanfaronades  of  the  King  of  Swdei, 
that  Don  Quixote  of  the  north,  they  were  besatk 
contempt.  There  remained,  as  named  xnemla 
of  the  coalition,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  SaitiiDiL 
But  what  was  Spain,  with  her  crazy  adminiila- 
tion  and  her  discontented  people  ?  Her  king  i« 
terrified  to  death,  like  the  rest  of  the  Europoa 
sovereigns,  and  was  only  bestirring  himself  for  liii 
own  defence  against  French  principles  and  tk 
captivating  truths  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  U^  Id- 
stead  of  an  empty  treasury,  he  had  a  full  one;  if  ke 
had  money  and  credit,  armies  on  foot  and  prori- 
sions  to  feed  them,  such  was  the  state  of  tk  pub- 
lic mind  among  Spaniards  he  would  not  dare  send 
an  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  for  fear  of  calling 
liberty  into  his  own  country.  The  King  of  Sir* 
dinia  was  making  a  great  bustle  with  a  few  tboG- 
sand  men ;  but  the  extent  of  his  puissance  might 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  a  set  of  reroltd 
school-boys  and  college-students  had  recently  giva 
him  the  law  in  his  own  capital.* 

Unhappily  for  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
and  for  many  heads  that  wore  no  crowns,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  several  of  Brissot'i 
sketches.  On  the  13th  of  July,  the  united  cod* 
mittees  of  constitution  and  research  presented  tn 
the  Assembly  their  report  on  the  king's  flight 
The  logical  conclusion  of  this  paper  was  that  the 
flight  to  Yarennes  was  not  a  constitutional  t«ti 
personal  crime;  but  that  the  principle  of  inviok- 
bility  would  not  permit  the  Assembly  to  try  tk 
king  or  cause  him  to  be  tried  elsewhere.  laA 
and  terrible  was  the  debate  which  followed.  Thien, 
with  the  historical  veracity  which  is  in  him,  ttjt 
that  the  Assemblv  never  lost  sight  of  its  digoi^, 
never  sacrificed  les  convenances/  The  fint  im 
that  spoke,  M.  Vadier,  called  Louis  XVI.  a 
crowned  brigand  (un  brigand  couronne);  andjtf 
the  galleries  applauded,  he  repeated  the  epithet 
more  than  once.  "  Could  any  man  among  us," 
exclaimed  he,  "  have  ever  believed  that  thw 
crowned  brigand  might  with  impunity  massacie, 
burn,  and  cidl  into  the  kingdom  his  foreign  satel- 
lites? With  your  inviolability  you  will  nake 
Neros  and  Caligulas!"  In  one  part  of  his  speedi 
he  said,  parenthetically, "  I  am  accused  of  spealaug 
like  Marat  ;t  but  I  seldom  speak  at  all !"^ To 
which  some  voices  on  the  cote  droit  said,  "So 
much  the  better.  Monsieur."  Nothing  disccD- 
certed,  Vadier  went  on  to  show  the  infamjoj 
placing  the  king  again  on  his  throne,  and  the 
madness  of  not  bringing  him  to  condign  p«i"»' 
ment;  and  the  shouts  and  applauses  of  p^^^ 

•  Brinot't  paper*  Le  Patriote  Ftinsaii.  MqaotodtoH'*'**' 
mrat.  __ 

t  tfttat,  Um  Tftlnetl  and  mort  wnfitivplr  Jwlow  o' "fflE 
writen  aud  of  FroDchmeu,  was  not  at  aU  flattaifd  W  ^^ 
pariflon;  and,  as  he  was  now  well  enough  to  wrtte,  •n^^SS 
moreover,  had  exprnaed  fone  diallkeof  awpnWic,b«w»Pf;S 
him  with  a  litUo  of  hie  gall.  He  called  Vadier  a  WT  P«J3^ 
and  conspirator,  and  iwore  that  he  had  ilolen  aU  hii  idfl"  «»» » "* 
Joomal. 
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and  c6t^  gauche  consoled  him  for  the  sneers  of  the 
c6t^  droit.  The  debate  lasted  three  whole  days. 
On  the  second  day  a  petition,  signed  with  a  hun- 
dred names,  was  presented.  It  was  short  and 
strong,  and  in  these  plain  words : — "  Deputies,  it 
was  to  give  us  a  constitution,  and  not  to  fix  on  the 
throne  a  chief,  a  traitor  to  his  oaths,  that  the  na- 
tion sent  you  here.  Justly  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
visions of  the  project  presented  by  your  commit- 
tees, we  come  to  invite  you  to  dissipate  our  un- 
easiness. When  the  Romans  saw  their  country  in 
danger,  they  assembled  as  a  x>eople,  and  the  se- 
nators came  among  them  to  collect  their  opinions 
and  wishes.  It  is  in  this  character,  which  we  have 
from  the  Romans,  that  we  come  to  beg  you  not  to 
decree  anything  until  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
all  the  communes  of  the  kingdom  shall  have  been 
ascertained.  Dread  crowning  the  atrocious  per- 
fidies of  our  enemies ;  and  do  not  forget  that  every 
decree  which  is  not  'strictly  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  you  by  the  people 
is  thereby  struck  with  nullity.**  The  galleries 
roared  and  thundered  their  long  applauses,  and 
the  president  rang  his  bell,  called  them  back  to 
the  respect  which  they  owed  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Assembly,  and  told  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
express  either  approbation  or  disapprobation  in 
that  House,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which 
made  about  as  much  impression  on  the  patriot 
mob  as  might  have  been  produced  by  an  harangue 
from  Punch  or  by  an  admonition  from  a  Poll- 
parrot.  Robespierre  now  rose  to  chop  a  few  logical 
straws.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  would  not 
answer  to  the  reproaches  of  republicanism  which 
had  been  cast  upon  him;  his  present  business 
being  to  sift  the  question  of  inviolability,  and  to 
show  that  the  king  was  as  much  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  as  any  other  man.  "  If,'*  said  he, 
*'  a  crime  is  committed  by  the  first  public  func- 
tionary, by  the  supreme  magistrate,  I  can  only  see 
in  that  two  reasons  the  more  to  sharpen  the  law : 
the  first,  that  the  criminal  is  bound  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  most  holy  duty ;  the  second,  that,  the 
criminal  being  armed  with  great  powers,  it  is 
much  more  dangerous  not  to  repress  his  offences." 
After  more  words  of  this  kind,  to  excite  fear  to 
cruelty  and  blood,  which  was  nearly  the  whole  of 
Robespierre's  political  science,  he  continued,  with 
a  growing  atrocity,  "Legislators,  answer  me  for 
yourselves !  If  the  king  were  to  butcher  a  son  of 
yours  under  your  eyes,  or  violate  your  wife  or 
your  daughter,  would  you  say.  Sire,  you  exercise 
your  royal  right,  you  are  inviolable,  unpunishable ; 
we  have  permitted  you  to  do  what  you  list  ?  But, 
gentlemen,  what  are  these  private  hypotheses,  what 
are  crimes  like  these,  compared  with  the  mon- 
strous crimes  which  latelv  threatened  the  salvation 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people?  If  a  king 
brought  down  upon  his  country  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  and  foreign  war ;  if,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  rebels  and  strangers,  he  came  to  ravage  his  own 
country,  and  bury  under  its  ruins  the  libertv  and 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  world,  would  he  be 
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inviolable  then  ?  The  king  is  inviolable  ! — ^but 
you  are  inviolable  also!  And  have  you  under- 
stood by  this  inviolability  that  the  king  should 
have  the  privilege  of  committing  crimes  ?  And 
will  you  dare  to  say  that  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  have  less  extended  rights  for  their 
individual  security  than  he  whose  power  they  met 
to  limit  and  restrain — than  he  to  whom  they  have 
delegated,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  the  only 
power  he  properly  possesses  ?  The  king  is  invio- 
lable !  but  are  not  the  people  inviolable  also  ?  The 
king  is  inviolable  by  a  fiction,  but  the  people  are 
so  by  the  sacred  right  of  nature;  and  what  are  you 
doing  in  immolating  the  inviolability  of  the  people 
to  that  of  the  king  ?  (Loud  applatises  from  a  por-- 
Hon  of  the  cdtk  gauche,)  The  Jaw  of  nature  is  an- 
terior to  all  other  laws ;  and  it  cries  out  to  all  men, 
that,  if  the  laws  of  society  do  not  avenge  their 
wrongs,  they  recover  the  right  of  avenging  them- 
selves !"  He  went  on  to  ask  what  would  become  of 
liberty  if  the  crimes  against  it  were  not  punished? 
What  a  source  of  eternal  and  horrible  divisions  it 
would  be,  if  they  retained  a  king  suspected  by  the 
citizens  ?  How  could  the  judges  do  justice  in  the 
name  of  such  a  man  ?  What  criminal  on  the 
scaffold  would  not  accuse  the  partiality  of  the  laws 
in  making  such  a  difference  between  the  crimes  of 
one  man  and  the  crimes  of  another?  Like  all 
orators,  growing  bolder  as  he  went  on,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  Let  men  accuse  me  of  republicanism  if 
they  will,  I  declare  that  I  abhor  every  kind  of 
government  in  which  factions  reign.  It  is  of  no 
use  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  one  despot,  if  we  are  to 
fall  under  the  yoke  of  another  despotism.  England 
got  free  from  one  of  her  kings  only  to  fall  under 
the  still  more  degrading  yoke  of  a  few  of  her 
citizens.  I  do  not  see  among  us,  I  avow,  the 
powerful  genius  that  might  play  the  part  of  Crom- 
well, nor  do  I  see  anybody  inclined  to  suffer  or 
permit  a  Cromwell ;  but  I  see  parties  and  coali- 
tions among  us  much  more  active  and  powerfiil 
than  suits  a  free  people ;  I  see  citizens  who  unite  in 
their  hands  means,  but  too  various  and  too  power- 
ful, for  influencing  public  opinion,  and  the  perpe- 
tuity of  such  a  power  in  the  same  hands  might 
properly  alarm  public  liberty.  We  must  re-assure 
the  people  against  the  too  long  duration  of  an  oli- 
garchy  On  my  own  personal  account  I  fear 

factions  and  coalitions,  and  all  the  dangers  that 
spring  therefrom.  Gentlemen,  for  the  measures 
proposed  to  you  by  your  committees  you  ought  to 
substitute  general  measures,  founded  on  first  prin- 
ciples, and  on  the  interests  of  peace  and  liberty. 
What  the  committees  propose  would  dishonour  you. 
If  I  were  reduced  to-day  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of 
the  first  principles  of  liberty,  I  would  demand  per- 
mission to  be  the  advocate  of  all  those  accused  by 
your  committees  as  accomplices.  I  would  be  the 
legal  defender  of  the  three  gardes-du-corps,  of  the 
governess  of  the  dauphin,  of  de  BouilltS  himself. 
In  the  principles  of  your  committees  the  king  is 
not  guilty,  and  there  is  no  crime ;  but  where  there 
is  no  crime  there  can  be  no  accomplices,  and  your 
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committees  recommend  that  these  accomplices  shall 
be  punished.   Gentlemen,  if  it  is  weakness  to  spare 
a  great  criminal,  it  is  base  injustice  to  immolate 
for  him  a  weaker  and  less  guilty  party !     Do  not 
think  that  the  French  people  will  be  so  vile  as  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  execution  of  a  few  sub- 
altern victims;  and  do  not  believe  that  they  see 
without  anguish  that  their  representatives  are  fol- 
lowing the  ordinary  march  of  slaves,  who  always 
seek  to  sacrifice  the  weak  to  the  strong,  and  eter- 
nally endeavour  to  deceive  and  dupe  the  people,  in 
order  to  prolong  injustice  and    tyranny.      No! 
Gentlemen,  you  must  pronouiice  sentence  on  all 
the  guilty,  or  you  must  absolve  them  all.     This 
is  the  advice  I  give.    I  propose  that  the  National 
Assembly  decree  that  they  will  consult  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  nation  before  they  come  to  any 
resolution  upon  the  fate  of  the  king ;  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  annul  the  decree  recently  passed 
to  suspend  the  elections  of  the  new  representatives 
of  the  people  that  are  to  be  our  successors ;  and 
that  it  reject  the  present  report  of  the  committees. 
But  if  the  principles  which  I  have  urged  should 
be  misunderstood,   I   demand  at  least  that,  the 
Assembly  do  not  defile  itself  by  a  mark  of  par- 
tiality against  the  pretended  accomplices  of  a 
crime  over  which    a  veil    is  attempted    to  be 
thrown."     Robespierre  left  the  tribune  deafened 
with  the  loud  applauses  his  eloquence  had  excited 
in  the  galleries  and  part  of  the  cdt6  gauche.     On 
the  next  day,  the  15th  of  July,  Goupil  de  Prefeln 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  effect  of  this  terrible 
speech,  and  to  call  back  some  of  the  old  feelings 
of  respect  for  monarchy  and  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.     He  attacked  Robespierre  in  front  by 
declaring  that  the  aim  and  object  of  him  and  his 
partisans  was  to  re-revolutionise  the  revolution,  and 
make  a  republic,  whatever  it  might  cost.     *'  There 
ore,*'  said  he,  ^'  among  us  Machiavelista  of  a  con- 
summate perversity-,  who  would  destroy  our  consti- 
tution, which  .they  abhor  because  it  is  equitable, 
and  which  they  have  resolved  to  make  perish  in 
the  convulsions  of  anarchy.    The  clubs  established 
in  this  capital,  the  clubs  which  once  did  good  ser- 
vice for  liberty,   are  no  longer  anything  but  a 
dangerous  machine  under  the  control  of  these 
meii,  who  have  undertaken  by  means  of  these 
clubs  to  precipitate  the  French  nation  into  a  gulf 
of  anarchy  and  horror.     The  direction  of  these 
dangerous  and  perfidious  machinations  has  been 
g^ven  to  a  set  of  men  who  are  called  dubocrats — 
men  factious,  intriguing,  versed  in  the  art  of  se- 
ducing the  thoughtless  multitude  and  directing 
them  at  their  will.    Their  manoeuvres  and  their 
distribution  in  the  different  clubs  are  things  well 
known.     Some  of  them  excite  the  people  to  riot 
and  insurrection  in  the  streets  and  public  places ; 
others  entrench  themselves  in  the  comers  of  the 
halls  occupied  by  the  political  societies  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  there  prepare  the  tumults  and  the 
applauses.    The  most  extravagant  rhapsodies  are 
uttered — ^royalty  can  no  longer  be  intrusted  to 
Louis  XVI.— we  must  have  a  r^ent— no,  we  will  I 


have  no  regent,  but  an  executive  council,  a  ooDad 
of  surveillance — no,  neither  council  nor  Rgo^ 
but  a  national  convention  to  meet  immedi^^^ 
a  commission  to  be  named  by  the  eighty-three  tt> 
partments  to  carry  on  the  government— do  kis^ 
no  more  monarchy ;  and  all  these  wild  pnp» 
tions  are  applauded  in  the  clubs  through  thentfii 
management  of  some  twenty  individtt&ls.  Tn 
are  the  manoeuvres  which  have  never  ceased  aae 
the  unhappy  21st  of  June;  and  the  Jacohia  Cy 
has  received,  applauded,  printed,  and  sentiaiDtk 
departments  direct  attacks  on  this  AsseaUj 
And  for  what?  For  having  sent  three oihiui» 
sioners  to  meet  the  sovereign,  and  for  not  kiif 
brought  the  king  as  a  criminal  to  their  hir!  L 
support  these  abominable  schemes  a  aet  of  p 
nalists,  scribblers,  and  pamphleteera  have  bn 
hired.  A  man  (Condorcet)  enjoying  a  reputito, 
obtained  I  know  not  how,  and  decorated  villi  k 
title  of  Academician,  has  been  employed  qd  tb 
occasion,  as  some  time  ago  they  employed  & 
name  of  Abbd  Raynal,  to  decry  our  coiutitoii^ 
and  prepare  the  popular  mind  for  a  counteNt» 
lution.  Another  writer,  of  less  fame  than  tb 
two,  makes,  like  them,  a  traffic  of  his  endiDA 
M.  Brissot  has  openly  announced  himself  to  tia 
Assembly;  he  delivered  a  certain  diaawneiatk 
club,  who  ordered  that  it  should  be  printed;  o^ 
copies  of  that  discourse  have  been  formally  p 
sented  to  the  bureaux  of  this  House,  to  be  diitij- 
buted  with  our  sanction.  This  cowardly  d 
crafty  calumniator  calls  upon  us  to  break  thsiatk 
which  binds  us  to  our  divine  constitution.  BoaH 
has  had  the  audacity  to  say,  to  write,  and  topdh 
lish,  that  the  inviolability  given  by  the  conidtDtii 
to  the  king  is  subversive  of  the  con8tituti(]B,tt 
attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  tk 
consequently  the  king  ought  to  be  brougljtfi 
judgment.  He  talks  as  if  public  opinion  raiti 
only  in  Brissot  and  his  adherents."  SomeToica 
from  the  c6t($  droit  demanded  that  thia  apeechtf 
Goupil  should  be  printed.  A  deputy  on  the  Itf. 
asked  whether  M.  Goupil  intended  really  to  «J 

that  M,  Condorcet  was  a   "^""^ 

cried  the  voices  on  the  right  The  Houie  pi» 
to  the  order  of  the  day.  Soon  after,  ^^^ 
goire,  now  a  constitutional  bishop,  rose  andwl 
'*  I  hear  people  saying  around  me  that  it »  w' 
proper  for  a  priest  to  speak  on  such  a  questicnj 
the  present."  A  member  of  the  droit  exclaiM 
"  Nobody  told  you  that !  You  are  beginmi^'J" 
a  lie,  and  you  will  end  with  atrocities!"  "  "^. 
said  the  unctuous  Gregoire,  "  whatever  maylK»J 
opinion,  I  will  speak  according  to  my  eoiuoff 
[the  c6U  droit  laughed] ;  and,  instead  of  compa^ 
my  opinion  with  my  clerical  state,  gentlemen  wj 
better  try  to  refute  it.  Whatever  theAsW 
may  decree,  I  shall  be  submissive  to  it,  and  s*" 
never  permit  myself  to  protest  againat  anyinfflf* 
does  [the  cSte  droit  laughed  louder  than  bem 
In  the  actual  condition  of  France  the  imvm^ 
of  the  king  is  perilous  to  the  people,  «^.^^ 
ject  of  your  committees  ought  to  be  rejected »  i 
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tlie   national  interest!''     He  told  the  Assembly 
that  the  broken  promises  and  oaths  of  Louis,  the 
iniquitous  flight  to  Varennes,  the  dangerous  ciyil 
and  foreign  war,  all  prescribed  to  them  as  a  sacred 
duty    to  declare  that  the  king  had  forfeited  his 
throne,  and  then  to  bring  him  to  justice ;  and  he 
finished  his  long  harangue  by  declaring  that  this 
Assembly  ought  to  retire  from  the  public  scene 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  place  to  a  conven- 
tion which  would  take  the  sense  of  the  people  and 
be  guided  by  it.     Salles  made  a  long  speech  to 
excuse  or  cover  the  late  conduct  of  the  king,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  by  the  existing  constitutional 
laws  he  could  not  be  punished  for  anything  that 
he  had  done.     He  then  proposed,  as  security  for 
the  future,  that  the  Assembly  should  decree,  before 
doing  anything  else,  the  three  following  articles : — 
1.  If,  when  the  constitution  was  finished  and  the 
king  had  sworn  to  the  totality  of  it,  he  should 
retract,  he  should  be  considered  to  have  thereby 
abdicated.     2.  If  the  king  should  ever  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  nation,  or 
instruct  any  of  his  generals  to  do  so,  or  fail  in 
doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  any  such  scheme, 
he   should  be  considered    as  having   abdicated. 
3.  That  a  king  who  had  once  abdicated,  or  who 
should  be  considered  as  having  abdicated,  should 
hecome  a  simple  citizen,  and  should  be  accusable, 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  for  all  such  offences 
as  he  might  commit  after  such  abdication.     Bar- 
nave,  who  was  now  in  constant  communication 
with  the  queen,  and  who  had  undertaken  to  save 
the  monarchy^  spoke  at  great  length  in  support  of 
Salles'  motion,  and  in  defence  of  the  monarchic 
part  of  the  constitution.     He  taxed  Brissot,  Con- 
dorcet,  and  their  disciples  with  making  romances 
in  politics,  with  a  gross  ignorance  of  business  and 
all  the  practical  parts  of  government,  and  with  a 
wilful  or  stupid  blindness  to  the  difference  which 
existed  between  a  new  country  like  the  United 
States  of  America  and  an  old  country  like  France. 
Verily  Barnave  said  many  excellent  things ;  but 
they  were  said  many  months  too  late,  when  the 
materials  that  might  have  composed  and  sustained 
a  constitutional  monarchy  had  been  all  degraded 
or  destroyed — and  destroyed  or  degraded  by  few 
men  more  than  by  Barnave  himself.    If  Mirabeau 
could  not  turn   oack  the  waters  of  that  torrent 
which  had  been  let  loose,  how  much  less  might 
Barnave  hope  to  do  it,  when  the  torrent  was  far 
more  swollen,  and  when  the  last  dyke  was  washed 
away  ?    "  It  is  easier,"  said  the  well-spoken  and 
not  illogical  young  lawyer,   "to  make  political 
romances  than  to  contribute  to  the  real  and  posi- 
tive good  of  one's  country.     These  dreamers  have 
seen  in  America  a  people  occupying  a  vast  terri- 
tory, thinly  populated,  surrounded  by  no  powerful 
neighbours,  and  with  lakes,  forests,  and  seas  for 
their  frontiers,  having  all  the  habits,  all  the  sim- 
plicity, all  the  sentiments  of  a  people  almost  new, 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  culture  of  the 
soil  or  with  its  immediate  labours,  which  render 
men  natural  and  simple,  and  which  keep  at  a  dis- 


tance irom  them  those  factious  passions  which 
convulse  and  revolutionise  governments.  They 
have  seen  a  republic  established  in  this  vast  terri- 
tory, and  hence  they  have  concluded  that  a  re- 
public would  be  the  best  government  for  old 
France.  These  are  the  very  men  that  are  now 
disputing  the  principles  of  the  sovereign's  invio- 
lability. Now,  if  it  is  true  that  our  country  is 
thickly  peopled;  if  it  is  true  that  it  contains  a 
multitude  of  men  exclusively  occupied  by  those 
speculations  of  the  intellect  which  exercise  the 
imagination  and  inspire  ambition  and  the  love  of 
glory ;  if  it  is  true  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
pwerful  neighbours  who  oblige  us  to  have  one 
head,  to  be  one  sole  mass  in  order  to  resist  them ; 
if  it  is  true  that  all  these  circumstances  are  posi- 
tive and  do  not  depend  upon  us,  it  is  incontestible 
that  there  can  exist  no  remedy  except  in  the  mo- 
narchic form  of  government."  He  showed  that 
neither  a  republic  for  all  France,  nor  a  federation 
of  republics  composed  of  the  different  parts  of  it, 
could  ever  have  any  other  than  a  short  and  a  hor- 
rible existence.  He  even  intimated  that  the  ex- 
ecutive power  must  be  made  stronger;  that  the 
royal  prerogative  must  be  reinforced,  or  that  some 
anarchic  republic  must  happen  in  spite  of  them. 
After  Bamave's  speech  the  three  articles  proposed 
by  Salles  were  carried  by  a  large  majority.  This 
was  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  15th  of  July: 
by  Sunday,  the  17th,  there  was  riot  and  blood 
about  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  the  Jacobins,  in  their 
club,  decided  that  the  sovereign  people  should  be 
invited  to  sign  a  petition  demanding  the  abolition 
of  royalty.  The  petition  was  drawn  up  by  Brissot  ;* 
but  Robespierre,  with  his  constitutional  timidity 
or  caution,  thought  it  yet  too  soon,  and  said  he  had 
a  presentiment  that  it  would  be  made  the  pretext 
for  some  sanguinary  "attack  on  the  people.  It  was 
probably  through  the  manoeuvres  of  Robespierre 
that  the  club  determined  to  keep  out  of  the 
scrape,  and  leave  the  people  or  the  mob  to  act 
for  themselves.  Another  petition  was  drawn  up 
(apparently  in  the  Cordelier  Club)  on  Satur- 
day the  16th,  and  by  the  usual  means  of  procla- 
mation in  the  Palais-Royal  and  placards  in  the 
streets,  the  people  were  invited  to  sign  it  on  the 
next  day,  on  the  altar  of  the  country  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars — which  wooden  construction  had  been 
left  standing  right  in  front  of  the  Hdtel  des  Inva- 
lides  ever  since  the  Federation  festival  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  Lafayette  had  almost  been 
kissed  and  hugged  to  death  by  the  people.  Be- 
times on  the  Sabbath  morning  Paris  began  to 
flock  to  the  Field  of  Mars.     A  great  many  of 


*  Lafayette  says  thnt  the  petition  vu  drawn  up  by  Laclos.  the  an- 
thor  of  *  Lee  Llalsoos  Daofferensea/  and  slill  weretary  to  the  Dnke  of 
Orleans,  and  corrected  by  Britaot.  According  to  Madame  Roland  and 


Brissot  hiniw>lf,  Iiu:lo8  was  associated  in  the  taalc  of  drawing  up  the 
peUtion,  but  left  it  all  to  Britiot.  after  having  failed  to  obtain  the 
insertion  of  a  paragraph  favourable  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  preten- 
sions to  the  vacant  throne.    One  thing  is  qtiite  clear,  and  that  is  that 


the  Rolands  scampered  away  from  Paris,  but  they  soon  ntomed,  and 
under  auspiciously  rcpubUoui  csicumitancet. 
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that  republican  party  afterwards  called  the  Gi- 
Tonde,  with  Madame  Roland  (who  has  as  good  a 
title  as  any  of  them  to  be  considered  as  the  leader 
of  the  party),  went  out  to  see  and  also  to  sign. 
The  petition  was  not  yet  there,  but  a  place  was 
prepared  for  it  on  the  boards  of  the  altar  of  the* 
country — deal  planks,  easy  to  pierce  with  awl 
or  gimlet.  A  number  of  persons  ascended  the 
deal  fabric,  and  were  walking  about  gratifying 
their  curiosity  and  "expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
petition,  when  a  patriot,  or  some  say  a  patriotess, 
felt  something  prick  the  sole  of  his  or  her  foot ; 
and  springing  aside,  and  looking  down,  he  or  she 
discoved  a  brad-awl  working  through  the  deal 
boards.  Hullabalu !  Here  was  some  deadly  trea- 
son !  No  doubt  some  gunpowder-plot  to  blow  up 
the  altar  of  the  country,  together  with  the  petition 
and  all  the  sovereign  people  upon  iit  or  round 
about  it !  In  brief  time  the  planks  were  torn  up, 
and  underneath  were  discovered,  lying  perdusy 
with  victuals  enough  to  last  them  for  four-and- 
twcnty  hours,  two  comical-looking  fellows,  one 
being  an  invalid  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  the  other 
a  Parisian  hairdresser  out  of  work.  When  first 
unearthed,  these  two  drolls  pretended  to  have  been 
asleep  or  to  have  just  awakened  from  a  sound 
sleep ;  and,  when  taxed  with  their  awl-and-gimlet 
work,  they  said,  with  a  titter,  that  they  only  meant 
to  look  at  the  women's  legs.  As  lubricity  was  so 
common  a  propensity  among  Parisians,  this  ought 
to  have  saved  the  wooden-legged  soldier  and  the 
idle  peruquier,  more  particularly  as  no  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  as  nothing  but  cold  meat  and  a  little 
wine,  'a  brad-awl  and  a  gimlet,  could  be  found  in 
the  cavity,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  hollow  un- 
derneath the  deal  altar  of  the  country ;  but  the 
word  had  gone  abroad  that  they  were  spies  of  the 
court.  Some  people,  not  near  enough  to  see  or  hear 
very  correctly,  were  really  convinced  that  it  was 
all  a  gunpowder-plot ;  and  so  the  patriots  clutched 
the  man  of  the  wooden  leg  and  the  man  of  scissors 
by  the  throat,  and  hanged  them  both  at  the  nearest 
lanteme;  then  cut  off  their  heads,  stuck  them 
upon  pikes,  and  carried  them  through  the  most 
peopled  parts  of  Paris  to  that  great  Gehenna  the 
Palais-Royal.  This  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  not  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  as 
represented  by  Thiers  and  the  other  advocates  of  La- 
fayette, who  tell  the  story  as  if  the  massacre  of  the 
people  which  followed  was  the  immediate  and 
almost  instantaneous  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
these  two  obscene  rogues  by  the  mob*  We  can 
perfectly  believe  that  the  motive  assigned  by  the 
two  men  for  their  being  where  they  were  found  was 
the  true  one— we  can  believe  that  in  Paris  there 
were  thousands  of  men  quite  capable  of  the  same 
design ; — but  the  republican  faction  have  not  scru- 

•  The  editors  of  the  *  HIrtoire  Piirlementaire,*  who  have  carefuHy 
coUected  and  compared  aU  the  newspapers  and  other  documents  of  the 
day,  say  that  the  account  of  it  giten  by  Toulongeon  is  nothing  but  a 
gross  and  clumsy  sketch,  fuU  of  false  or  inexact  allegations ;  and 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  account  given  by  M.  Thiers,  who  has 
followed  Toulongeon  almost  word  for  word.  None  of  the  documents 
they  give,  and  not  one  of  the  numerous  memoirs  of  the  time  which  we 
have  read,  will  bear  out  Thiers's  narrative.  Dulaure's  account  is  con* 
tiadifltory  and  iooorrect  ttom  beginning  to  end. 


pled  to  accuse  Lafeyette,  and  others  of  that  party, 
of  having  paid  the  men  to  conceal  themseivoi  under 
the  precious  altar  in  order  to  excite  suspicion  ud 
an  ^meute,  which  might  give  them  an  oppoatmiilf 
of  employing  their  armed  force  and  repressixig  tie 
aspirations  of  the  republicans  by  terror  axid  blood. 
Madame  Roland,  that  angelic  republican,  «s  she  a 
still  fancifully  represented  by  so  many  -writers,  m 
one  place  repeats  this  accusation  as  bdn^  zfraisem- 
blahle^  or  very  probably  true;  and  in  another  place 
she  directly  charges  the  treachery  upon  Ijafayette 
by  name,  as  an  instrument  of  the  court,*    Anodier 
party  accused  Robespierre  of  being  the  cause  of  dl 
the  mischief;   but,  with  a  strict  impartiality  ia 
judging  between  Lafayette  and  Robespierre,  wc 
cannot  possibly  conceive  how  either  of  them  codd 
induce  two  men  to  put  themselves  in  a  hole  -where 
detection  was  almost  equivalent  to  death;    aad 
without  detection  there  could  be  no  nse  to  the 
supposed  plan  of  La^Etyette  in  their  being  tfaeie. 
If  the  two  wretches  were  to  be  spies  on  the  meet- 
ing, would  they  have  been  placed  underf^round,  as 
it  were,  in  a  dark  place,  where  they  could  see  no- 
thing except  through  a  gimlet*hole  ?     Bailly  and 
Lafayette  had  paid  spies  or  agents  enough,  wha 
could  mix  with  the  patriots  without  danger,  and 
see  and  hear  all  that  was  going  on  in  broad  daj- 
light;  but  there  was  no  evident  necessity  for  any 
spying  or  eaves-dropping  whatever.     All  the  pw- 
ceedings  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  were — and  were 
intended  to  be — plain  and  above-board,  as  opoi  as 
a  deliberation  of  the  National  Assembly.     The 
Ultra-Jacobins  were    ftir    too  powerfiil    and  too 
daring  to  need  any  secresy  or  concealment.     It  is 
quite  true  that  Laikyette  was  prepared  beforehand 
to  attack  and  disperse  the  people ;  and  that  every- 
thing was  ready  for  such  an  attack  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  before  the  invalid  imd  tbe 
barber  were  discovered,  and  when  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred people  had  collected  in  the  Champ  de  Mars: 
but  he  had  constitutional  authority  and  licence  to 
attend  at  such  a  great  meeting  with  his  nationil 
guards  at  his  back ;  he  might  calculate  pretty  con- 
fidently tliat  some  provocation  or  collision  would 
take  place   between   his  respectabilities  and   the 
mob,  and  there  were  a  hundred  little  means  to 
bring  about  an  occasion  for  reading  the  riot  act,  or 
proclaiming    martial   law,  and  firing  upon    tbe 
people,  without  having  recourse  to  that  roundabout 
way   of  putting  the  invalid  and  the   peruquier 
under  the  altar  of  the  country,  &c.     At  mid^iay, 
or  nearly  five  hours  after  the  peruquier  and  the 
invalid  had  been  murdered,  Lafayette  dispatched 
a  detachment  of  his  national  guards  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery;   but, 
though  there  was  an  immense  multitude  assembled, 
there  was  no  rioting,  and  the  petition,  it  appears, 
had  not  yet  arrived.     And  these  national  guards 
retired   without  doing  anything.     The  mob    re- 
mained expecting  Danton  and  his  Cordeliers,  who 
had  engaged  to  bring  the  petition ;  but  Danton  and 
his  confreres,  panic-stricken  at  the  indecision  of 

*  Madame  Boland,  M^oiiea. 
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the  Jacobin  Club,  at  the  parade  of  military  force 
'which  Lafayette  had  got  up,  and  at  confident  re- 
ports that  there  was  a  design  on  foot  to  butcher  or 
imprison  the  popular  champions  and  journalists, 
had  either  fled  out  of  Paris  or  concealed  themselves 
in  it.*    Some  time  after  the  national  guards  had 
retired  from  the  Cliamp  de  Mars  a  committee  ar- 
rived at  the  altar  of  the  country  from  the  Jacobin 
Club,which,  on  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  sent  them 
thither,  not  to  inform  the  people  that  the  club  had 
withdrawn  the  petition  which  had  been  written  by 
Brissot,  but  simply  to  see  and  report  what  was 
passing  at  that  great  meetiug.     Tired  of  waiting, 
and  convinced  at  last  that  neither  the  Cordeliers 
nor  the  Jacobins  would  venture  to  bring  a  petition 
to  be  signed,  some  of  the  mob,  who  coidd  turn 
sentences  themselves,  set  to  work  and  drew  up, 
upon  the  altar  of  the  country,  a  petition  of  their 
own,  telling  the  National  Assembly  that  their  poli- 
tical existence  was  drawing  near  its  close ;  that  an 
enormous  crime  had  been  committed  by  the  king ; 
that  the  empire  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and 
that  the  Assembly  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  will 
of  the  people.    And  presently  such  patriots  as 
could  write  began  to  sign  their  names,  and  such 
as  could  not,  to  scrawl  their  crosses.  As  the  people 
wrote  on  different  loose  sheets  of  paper,  which  were 
afterwards  fastened  together  so  as  to  make  an  enor- 
mous scroll,  more  than  six  thousand  signatures  and 
crosses  were  soon  obtained.     Some  of  the  s%ners, 
not  satisfied  with  writing  their  names,  gave  their 
reasons  for  signing,  or  accompanied  their  signa- 
tures by  denunciations  of  royalty — in  words  ill  spelt 
and  in  sentences  that  defied  the  arbitrary  power  of 
French  grammar.f     Women  and  children  signed 
as  well  as  men.    The  mass  of  signatures  proceeded 
from  people  who  hardly  knew  how  to  write.  There 
were  marchandes-de-modes,  soubrettes,  and  fiUes- 
de-joie  in  abundance;   and  these  practical  ladies, 
probably  not  without  an  eye  to  business,  seem  to 
have  generally  given  their  addresses  as  wdl  as  their 
names.    Among  the  men  who  signed  were  several 
conspicuous  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club — as 
Brewer-battalion-commandant  Santerre,  and  Ga- 
teau;   and  a  ^ood  many  of  the  Cordelier  club, 
maugre  the  fright  and  the  flight  of  their  leader 
Danton.    Among  the  names  that  afterwards  be- 
came most  famous  was  the  monstrous  Chaumette, 
who  wrote  after  his  name,  "  Student  in  Medicine, 
Rue  Mazarine,  No.  9  ;'*  and  this  is  the  first  time 
his  name  appears  in  the  history  of  the  revolution. 
There  were  also  the  signatures  of  riding-messenger 
Maillard,  who  had  led  the  furies  to  Versailles ;  of 
Meunier,  who  signed  himself  President  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Society ;  of  Henriot,  and  of  Hebert,  a  writer 
by  some  degrees  more  atrocious  even  than  Marat, 

*  Tet  Dulauro  sayi  that  Danton  read  the  petition  fVom  the  altar  of 
the  country  vhh  his  Stentorian  voice,  and  waa  greatly  appUuded. 
The  Steotor  Danton  wae  running  away  into  the  oountry  at  this  mo- 
ment, aa  if  for  his  life  I 

t  The  editors  of  the  '  Bistoire  FhrlemenUire '  give  the  fttUowing 
example,  which  they  say  they  took  at  haxard  fiom  among  a  heap  of 
odier  tignatnres juit  aa  had:— 

'\j«remmeeaurotfj0  ne  le  vem»  plut  Is  eoneUe  pamr  is  rou  je  9m$ 
tmtM /ratuay  pomr  ia  patry  tfa  bataitim  de  Bouhgne  Lauis  Ma^wn 
Vwd  a  Boulogne,*' 


and  whom  we  shall  soon  find  wading  breast-high 
in  blood,  and  ihe  chief  of  a  great  party.  This 
Hebert  wrote  after  his  name,  "  Author,  living  in 
Rue  Mirabeau ;"  and  his  signature  is  compared  to 
the  figure  of  some  vile  insect  like  a  spider.  "  The 
whole  petition,"  says  a  Frenchman  who  has  ex- 
amined it  attentively,  "  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  relics  which  have  been  found  under  the 
rubbish  of  our  revolution.  It  has  a  form,  a  phy- 
siognomy, which  paints  better  than  all  the  apolo- 
gies of  the  time  the  character  and  the  very  nature 
of  this  grand  petitioning  meeting."* 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  still 
Lafayette  and  Bailly,  and  the  municipality,  though 
anxious  to  strike  a  blow,  wavered  and  hesitated. 
The  municipality  had  issued  one  of  their  pro- 
clamations and  pasted  it  up  in  print  on  the  Paris 
walls,  apparently  about  the  same  time  that  Lafayette 
sent  his  detachment  and  artillery  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars — that  is  to  say,  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  or  five  hours  after  the  murders.  This 
proclamation  was  as  signal  a  piece  of  humbug  as 
ever  proceeded  from  that  illustrious  body.  It  was 
conceived  in  these  terms,  which  ought  to  be  well 
remembered: — ^*'The  municipal  body,  being  in- 
formed that  factious  men  and  foreigners^  paid  io 
sow  ihe  seeds  of  disorder ^  and  to  preach  rebellion  ^ 
are  proposing  to  hold  great  meetings,  in  the  cul- 
pable hope  of  leading  the  people  astray  and  carry- 
ing them  to  reprehensible  excesses;  and  having 
heard  the  report  of  the  second  substitute  of  the 
procureur  of  the  commune,  declare  that  every 
crowded  meeting  whatever,  with  or  without  arms, 
in  the  public  places,  streets,  or  thoroughfares,  is 
contrary  to  the  law :  prohibit  all  persons  from 
flocking  together  or  forming  in  groups  in  any 
public  place :  order  all  those  who  have  thus  formed 
groups  to  separate  on  the  instant :  enjoin  all  the 
commissaries  of  police  to  repair  without  delay  to 
such  places  in  their  several  districts  as  may  seem 
likely  to  become  places  where  public  tranquillity 
may  be  menaced,  and  to  employ,  in  order  to  main- 
tain tranquillity,  all  the  means  which  are  given  to 
them  by  the  law :  send  to  the  commandant  of  the 
national  guard  to  give  the  most  precise  orders  for 
dispersing  these  meetings;  and  the  municipal 
body  reserve  to  themselves  to  take  such  other  ne- 
cessary measures  as  circumstances  may  call  for." 
But  nothing  followed  this  proclamation  and  the 
visit  of  the  detachment  of  national  guards  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars  for  several  hours,  although,  at 
about  two  o'clock,  the  municipals  were  informed 
that  some  of  the  national  guards  had  been  insulted 
in  the  streets ;  that  Lafayette  had  arrested  four 
individuals  for  having  thrown  stones  at  the  guard ; 
and  that  one  of  these  fellows,  who  had  a  loaded 
pistol  in  his  pocket,  had  confessed  or  boasted  tliat 
he  had  thrown  some  dirt  at  the  commandant  of  the 
mounted  guard.  According  to  their  own  account, 
or  proces  verbal,  Bailly  and  the  municipals  then, 
considering  that  the  armed  force  could  not  alarm 

*  Hist.  Parlement.— The  original  petition  is  stUl  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  monidpaUty  of  Paris. 
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good  ciiizenSf  resolved  that  martial  law  should  be 
proclaimed ;  but  it  appears  they  did  not  come  to 
this  resolution  till  past  five  in  the  evening.  Three 
municipal  officers  descended  from  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  and  read  the  law,  which  corresponded  in 
some  respect  with  our  riot  act ;  and  the  blood-red 
flag  was  then  hung  out  at  one  of  the  principal  win- 
dows of  that  town-house.  At  half-past  five,  at  the 
very  moment,  say  they  themselves,  when  the  muni- 
cipality were  going  to  put  themselves  in  march  for 
the  Field  of  Federation  or  of  Mars,  some  commis- 
saries arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  and  announced 
that  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  morning  had  been 
arrested,  but  had  effected  his  escape  the  very  next 
minute ;  that  Commandant-General  Lafayette  had 
been  fired  upon ;  that  the  individual  guilty  of  that 
crime  had  been  arrested,  but  M.  le  Commandant- 
General  had  caused  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  the 
spot ;  that  the  two  murders  in  the  morning  had 
been  accompanied  by  very  atrocious  circumstances 
(the  municipals  might  have  known  this,  and  we 
think  must  have  .known  it,  eight  or  nine  hours 
earlier  than  half-past  five  in  the  evening) ;  that  the 
national  guards  had  been  insulted  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  that  one  of  their  principal  officers  had 
narrowly  escaped  death ;  that  they,  the  commis- 
saries, had  been  at  the  altar  of  the  country,  and 
had  found  it  covered  by  a  multitude  of  citizens 
and  citizenesses,  who  said  that  they  had  met 
quietly  to  sign  a  petition  in  a  proper  and  legal 
manner ;  that,  upon  being  commanded  to  disperse, 
they  had  insisted  that  a  deputation  of  twelve  per- 
sons should  accompany  them,  the  commissaries,  to 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  to  demand  the  liberation  of 
some  patriots  who  had  been  arrested  without  any 
offence ;  and  finally,  that  this  said  deputation  of 
twelve  was  outside  the  door  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
It  was  now  six  o'clock.  The  municipals  say  that 
they  were  preparing  to  hear  this  deputation,  but 
found  that  they  had  run  away,  no  doubt  to  inform 
their  friends  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  that  martial 
law  was  proclaimed.  But  printer  Prudhomme, 
who  was  one  of  the  deputation,  says,  that  they  did 
not  run  away  at  all — says,  they  executed  their  mis- 
sion and  spoke  with  Mayor  Bailly,  who  told  them 
he  was  only  going  to  march  in  order  to  introduce 
peace,  pour  y  mettre  la  paix-^ssySy  that  it  was  now 
for  the  first  time  that  that  signal  of  massacre,  the 
red  flag,  was  displayed  from  the  window,  and  that 
the  national  guards  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  col- 
lected from  the  aristocratic  and  unpatriotic  dis- 
tricts, set  up  a  shout  of  joy  at  sight  of  the  red  flag, 
raised  their  muskets  towards  heaven,  then  grounded 
arms  and  loaded  them.  "  We  saw,"  adds  Prud- 
homme, "  a  municipal  officer  go  from  rank  to 
rank  and  whisper  in  the  ears  of  the  national  guard 
officers.  Frozen  with  horror,  we  then  returned  to 
the  altar  of  the  country  to  warn  our  brethren  of  all 
that  we  had  witnessed."  This  printer  is  not  to  be 
believed  implicitly ;  but  no  more  is  Mayor  Bailly, 
or  whatever  municipal  it  was  that  drew  up  the 
proces  verbal.  But,  according  to  this  official  docu- 
ment itself,  it  was  considerably  past  six  o'clock  ere  | 


the  municipal  body,  preceded  by  a  detachix»eni  i 

cavalry,  three  cannons,  and  a  blood-red  fla^*  mm 
followed  by  a  very  numerous  detachment  of  m 
tional  guards  on  foot,  really  bepn  their   nunk. 
and  half-past  seven  ere  they  arrived  at  the  Cfaai^ 
de  Mars.    They  say  that  their  intentioii  vaa  ii 
march  straight  up  to  the  altar  of  the  country,  ha 
that  they  were  scarcely  at  the  entrance   of  th 
Champ  de  Mars  when  a  number  of  people  cm 
out  furiously,  ''Down  with  the  red  6a$!    dan 
with  those  bayonets  1 "  that  they  nevertheleaB  ca^ 
tinned  their  march  across  the  field,  and  were  sp 
proaching  the  altar  when  the  mob  began  to  thnv 
stones,  and  one  of  them  fired  a  gun  or  pistol,  tk 
ball  of  which,  passing  pretty  dose  to  Mayor  Bailli, 
lodged  in  the  thick  of  the  thigh  of  one  of  the 
mounted  national  guards ;  that  the  national  guanb 
then  fired  in  the  air  or  over  the  people's  heada,  sod 
that  thereupon  a  good  many  of  the  mob  dupcrseil,' 
but  that  the  more  desperate  part  of  the  rioters  sooa 
reunited  on  the  fiank  of  the  procestion  or  maidi, 
renewing  their  terrible  cries  and  their  pelting  -minik 
stones ;  and  that  then  at  last,  the  nati<Hwl  guarai, 
using  the  right  vested  in  them  by  the  laws  mi 
decrees  of  the  Assembly,  and  seeing   that  tfaoe 
acts  of  violence  rendered  it  impossible   for  tiie 
municipal  officers  to  summon  the  people  to  depmt, 
fired  in  among  them.     Prudhomme  and  tlie  ret 
of  the  republican  journalists  tell  (this  pert  of  the 
story  also  in  a  very  different  manner.     They  saj 
that  the  people  were  perfectly  quiet,  and  that  tk 
national  guards  entered  the  Champ  de  Maia  fnas 
three  different  sides,  as  if  to  surround  the  altar  of 
the  country  and  massacre  all  upon  it;  that  m 
fire-arm  had  been  fired,  nor  a  stone  thrown,  .when 
a  discharge  of  musketry  was  heard;    that  tbe 
patriots  on  the  altar  said,  "  Do  not  let  us  move! 
They  are  only  firing  blank  cartridges !   They  mmt 
come  up  here  and  read  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  before  they  can  do  anything ;"  that  the  troopB 
advanced ;  that  there  was  a  second  dischsige  of 
musketry,  and  that  the  people  on  the  altar — fifteeB 
thousand  at  least — were  as  tranquil  as  before,  and 
preserved  just  the  same  countenance.     *^A]as!" 
adds  Prudhomme,  "they  paid  dearly  for  their 
courage  and  their  blind  confidence  in  the  kw! 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  massacred,  mas- 
sacred upon  Uie  very  altar  of  the  oonntry ! "    Tlie 
moment  chosen  for  entering  the  Champ  de  Man 
and  firing  upon  the  people  was  certainly  that  in 
which  the  place  was  most  crowded,  and  crowded  tos 
by  persons  indifferent  to  the  petition  and  to  the  other 
schemes  of  the  hot  republicans ;  for  it  was  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  and  many  thousands  of  persons  were 
merely  taking  their  evening  walk,  or  were  come 
to  see  what  was  a-doing;  and — ^as  it  never  yet 
failed  to  happen  in  these  popular  melees— sevenl 
of  these    inoffensive  individuals   were   killed  or 
wounded.     The  total  number  of  victims  is  dif- 
ferently reported  by  Mayor  Bailly  and  Lafiiyette, 
who  wished  it  to  appear  as  small  as  possible,  aod 
by  the  republicans  and  their  journalists,  who  were 
eager  to  exaggerate  the  number  in  order  to  aug- 
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ment   the  fury  of  tlie  people.     The  municipal 
proees  verbal  only  admito  eleven  or  twelve  killed, 
and  ten  or  a  dozen  wounded ;  and  three  or  four 
national'  guardsmen  that  were  assassinated  hy  the 
people  with  knives,  besides  a  good  many  more  that 
vrere   wounded  by  stones:  but,  according  to  the 
other  party,  more  than  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  national 
I  guards,  who  fired  nearly  pointrblank  more  than 
onee.     A  considerable  number  of  the  republicans 
i  -were  seized  and  committed  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  and  by  ten  o'clock  at  night  Bailly  and 
Liafayette,  who,  by  this  day's  work,  had  signed 
their  own  death-warrant  or  proscription  for  some 
no  distant  day,  returned  glorious  and  triumphant 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.     In  the  course  of  the  night 
the  rest  of  the  journalists,  and  a  swarm  of  scoun- 
drels who  had  been  so  long  preaching  liberty  or 
death,  and  urging  on  the  people  to  every  bloody 
excess,  fled  into  the  country  or  hid  themselves  in 
the  most  recondite  parts  of  the  faubourgs,  thus 
showing  what  mettle  was  in  them;  and  by  the 
following  morning  there  was  not  a  newspaper-man 
to  be  seen  in  all  Paris,  and  the  offices  of  Uie  jour- 
nals were  all  shut. 

On   Monday  morning,  the   18th  of  July,  the 
Assembly  met  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  Genlis's 
husband,  SiUery,  mounted  the  tribune  to  utter 
some  commonplaces  about  the  duty  of  being  at 
one's  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  of  sacrificing 
oneself  to  one's  country.     *^  In  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,"  cried  SiUery,  "  when  drums  beat  to 
arms  every  citizen  repairs  to  his  post.     Yesterday 
the  drums  beat  to  arms  in  Paris,  and  we  were  not 
at  ours.     Our  post  as  deputies  is  here  in  this  hall, 
and  I  demand  that  henceforward  every  deputy  re- 
pair hither  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  call  to  arms  I" 
Abb<$  Joubert,  constitutional  bishop  of  Angers, 
did  not  think  tiiat  the  deputies  ought  to  be  bound 
to  assemble  at  a  military  signal,  but  that  some 
mode  of  assembling,  in  case  of  riots  and  dangers, 
ought  to  be  agreed  upon ;  and  on  the  Abbey's  mo- 
tion the  matter  was  referred  to  the  constitution 
committee.     Anon  the  president  announced  that 
the  mayor  and  municipals  of  Paris  demanded  to 
be  admitted  to  the  bar  to  give  an  account  of  yes- 
terday's proceedings.      Being    admitted,  Bailly 
made  a  pompous  harangue.      **  Great  crimes," 
said  he,  "  have  been  committed,  and  justice  and 
law  have  been  exercised.     We  dare  to  assure  you 
that  what  we  did  was  very  necessary.    Public 
order  was  destroyed;  leagues  and  conspiracies  had 
been  formed  :  we  published  the  avenging  law  (mar- 
tial law) ;  the  seditious  provoked  us  to  employ 
force ;  they  fired  upon  the  magistrates,  and  upon 
the  national  guard ;  but  the  chastisement  of  their 
crimes  fell  upon  their  culpable  heads!"     After 
'      these  words,  which  so  plainly  indicated  that  the 
\      motive  for  attacking  the  people  dated  much  earlier 
I      than  the  two  murders  they  had  committed  in  the 
!      monung — which  made  it  transparent  that  Lafayette, 
f      Bailly,  and  their  party  had  made  up  their  minds 
'      for  a  coup  d'etat,  which  should  terrify  the  re- 


publican clubs,  and  scare  the  journalists,  and  re- 
duce the  people  to  some  submission  to  the  respect- 
abilities, the  worshipful  mayor  read  the  proees 
verbal^  or  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  Hfitel  de  Ville  during 
the  night.  As  soon  as  this  reading  was  over, 
without  any  examination  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  facts,  the  president  of  the  Assembly  told  the 
mayor  that  his  conduct  met  with  their  entire  ap- 
probation, and  that  he  and  the  national  guards, 
"  those  soldiers  of  liberty  and  supporters  of  law," 
had  justified  the  high  esteem  which  their  inde- 
fatigable zeal  had  already  procured  for  them. 
Barnave  then  made  an  harangue  on  the  hideous- 
ness  of  civil  commotion  and  the  beauty  of  peace 
and  good  order.  "  It  is  time,"  exclaimed  this  new 
defender  of  the  untenable  monarchy,  '^  it  is  time, 
at  last,  that  the  laws  should  exercise  an  absolute 
power,  and  that  the  people  should  know  that  the 
character  of  a  freeman  is  found  in  the  worship  he 
pays  to  the  religion  of  the  laws !  The  moment  is 
come  in  which  men,  who  have  long  been  the  curse 
and  torment  of  their  country,  shoidd  be  devoted  to 
universal  contempt ;  the  moment  is  come  in  which 
those  who,  in  riots  and  insurrections,  would  only 
have  sought  to  gratify  their  personal  spite  and 
revenge  should  fall  victims  to  the  law,  which  will 
uncover  and  make  public  all  their  infamous  under- 
ground workings  1  I  demand,  therefore,  that  the 
answer  of  our  president  to  the  mayor  be  printed 
and  placarded  in  all  the  streets ;  and  that  our  tri- 
bunals pursue  the  authors  of  these  insurrections, 
the  chiefs  of  these  ^meutes !"  The  c6t^  gauche, 
which  was  very  thin,  seemed  panic-stricken  and 
dumb-founded :  not  a  voice  among  them  gave 
enunciation  to  the  facts,  that  the  Assembly  before 
now  had  encouraged  «5meutes — that  yesterday  there 
had  been  in  fact  no  insurrection  at  all !  The  re- 
solution was  carried  unanimously,  that  the  pre- 
sident's speech  shoiild  be  printed  and  placarded, 
and  that  the  tribunals  should,  in  a  particular 
manner,  pursue  those  who  had  attempted  the  life 
of  Lafayette.  This  being  done,  Regnaud  de  Saint- 
Jean-d'Angely  presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittees of  constitution  and  criminal  law,  as  to  the 
best  I  means  of  checking  future  ^meutes.  Their 
project  of  law  ^as  sufficiently  stringent;  and 
looked  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  meet 
the  case  of  yesterday.  It  consisted  of  three 
articles! — 1.  That  all  persons  that  should  provoke 
the  people  to  murder,  burning,  pillaging,  or  to  any 
disobedience  of  the  law,  whether  by  placards  and 
handbills,' or  by  public  writings  and  discourses 
held  in  public  places,  should  be  regarded  as  sedi- 
tious disturbers;  and  in  consequence  that  all 
officers  of  police  should  be  held  bound  to  arrest 
them  summarily,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the 
tribunals  to  be  judged  according  to  law.  2.  That 
every  man  who  in  any  crowd  or  ^meute  should 
utter  a  cry  of  provocation  to  murder,  should  be 
punished  with  three  years  in  the  galleys,  in  case 
the  murder  should  not  be  committed,  and  should 
be  capitally  punished  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
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crime  if  it  was  committed;  and  every  citizen 
should  be  bound  to  arrest  or  assist  in  arresting  on 
the  spot  any  such  offender.  3.  That  every  cry 
against  the  national  guards  or  the  public  force 
when  on  duty,  tending  to  make  them  lower  or 
surrender  their  arms,  should  be  regarded  as  sedi- 
tious, and  punished  with  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing two  years.  Just  as  Regnaud  had  finished 
reading  this  peppery  project,  which  showed  very 
prettily  the  way  which  French  liberty  was  going. 
Potion,  who  had  more  personal  courage  than  Robes- 
pierre and  the  rest  of  that  clique,  came  into  the 
House,  and  even  approached  the  tribune  to  make 
a  speech.  The  Assembly  was  much  excited,  and 
a  great  noise  was  made  to  prevent  his  speaking. 
But  the  demagogue  rushed  up  the  steps,  and  roared 
from  the  tribune,  that  all  he  wanted  was  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  committees  read.  Regnaud 
read  the]  report  a  second  time.  Potion  then  de* 
manded  that  he  might  be  heard,  and  he  boldly 
persisted,  in  spite  of  a  roar  of  voices  for  putting 
the  project  of  law  to  the  vote.  **  It  appears," 
cried  P&ion,  "that  the  moment  in  which  I  speak 
is  not  very  favourable  to  the  cause  I  would  defend ; 
but  yet  I  will  defend  it,  with  the  inward  convic- 
tion that  a  part  of  the  first  article  of  your  project 
is  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.*'  Fatal  to 
Marat,  Brissot,  Laclos,  Danton,  shouted  many 
voices ;  but  the  galleries  and  a  portion  of  the  c6t^ 
gauche  applauded  PtJtion,  and  he  continued  : — "  I 
say  the  article  contains  expressions,  by  aid  of 
which  arbitrary  judgments  might  be  pronounced 
by  the  courts  of  law.  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn 
the  whole  of  the  article  :  no  one  respects  the  law 
more  than  I  do.  (Here  there  was  a  loud  outcry 
against  him.)  These  murmurs  shall  not  prevent 
my  continuing,  for  I  defy  any  one  to  reproach  me 
with  a  single  action  that  an  honest  man  ought  to 
blush  at.  (The  galleries  applauded.)  I  respect 
the  law,  and  engage  to  make  other  men  respect  it. 
I  say  that  your  article  might  give  rise  to  a  number 
of  persecutions.  You  are  going  to  kill  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  without  which  there  is  no  liberty.*' 
A  voice  exclaimed,  "  It  is  for^Brissot  that  you  are 
speaking !  *'  And  the  majority  did  not  permit  him 
to  say  many  more  words,  but  voted  the  project  of 
law,  with  an  amendment  malfing  it  still  more 
severe,  as  it  included  all  men  that  should  formally 
advise  or  counsel  the  people  to  disobedience  of  the 
laws.* 

Open  war  was  thus  declared  between  the  As- 
sembly and  the  ultra-Jacobins — between  the  mo- 
derates and  the  enraged  revolutionists ;  and  it  only 
remained  to  see  which  should  prove  the  stronger 
in  a  contest  which  was  worse  than  a  war  to  the 
knife.  For  a  few  days  the  Assembly  and  the  mo- 
derates seemed  all  triumphant :  many  arrests  were 
made,  a  great  quantity  of  type  was  seized,  and  the 
worst  of  the  journals  were  for  a  season  suppressed. 
According  to  Brissot,  whose  journal, '  Le  Patriote 
Fran^ais,'  escaped  the  general  doom,  more  than 
two  hundred  mdividuals  were    imprisoned,  au 
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secret^  in  the  Abbaye.    For  five  or  six  dmjB  tl 
red  flag  was  kept  flying  at  the  H^l  de  ViUe,  i 
inform  the  Parisians  that  the  reign  of  martial  lai 
was  not  over.     Some  addresses  were    obtaiod 
from  divers  departments  congratulating   the  A» 
sembly,  and  Bailly,  and  Lafayette  on  the  -wiadsa 
and  energy  they  had  displayed,  and  on  the  fligli 
and  confusion  of  the  leading  anarchists.       Under 
the  patronage  of  the  Assembly  and  the  monid- 
pality  a  new  journal  was  started,  fcalled    *  Tk 
Crowing  of  the  Cock*  (Le  Chant  da  Coq).     b 
was  printed  on  broadsides,  and  psated  on  all  lae 
walls  of  Paris,  of  which  Bailly's  biU-stickera  imv 
claimed  the  entire  monopoly.     It  denounced  even 
morning,  bv  name,  a  certain  nomber  ai  plottoi 
and  republicans;  and  it  described,  with  a  broad, 
coarse  pen,  the  personal  history  and  appeanaee, 
the  character  and  conversation  of  these  individiiaki 
who  could  not  for  the  present  answer   for  thes- 
selves,  seeing  that  they  were  in  prison,  under  hid- 
ing, or  in  flight,  and  that  Bailly's  police  lefk  then 
no  press  to  print  their  responses,   and  ius  hiA- 
stickers  no  space  on  the  walls  for  their  placards 
The  Cock  crowed  the  most  infiunous  detnis  t£ 
the  private  life  of  these  revolutionistB :  it  was  a 
preface  to  the  great  ;biographical  combat  wUefc 
soon  ensued  at  the  elections  for  the  New  Aasembir 
or  Convention.     In  one  of  its  earliest  ciowiagi 
Brissot's  history  was  told  in  a  manner  which  he 
could  not  bear.     He  responded  in  his  own  news- 
paper, crying  out  calumny,  conspiracy,    treasn 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.    ^'  Patriots," 
cried  this  vain  man  of  letters,  ^^  a  frightful  con- 
spiracy is  afoot  against  all  those  who  have  def^ 
loped  any  energy  in  the  defence  of  the  people,  wb 
have  unmasked  the  traitors  and  enemies  of  the 
constitution ;  it  is  wished  to  render  them  suspected 
to  the  people  themsdves,  to  deprive  them  of  the   | 
esteem  of  the  people :  in  a  word,  their  ruin  hai 
been  sworn;  gold  is  flowing  in  torrents  to  psj 
the  infamous  libellers  who  have   undertaken  u 

discredit  them  in  public  opinion But  1 

will  not  abandon  the  cause  for  which  I  have 
fought !  I  will  confound  my  adversaries  or  poish ! 
I  am  writing  a  memoir  of  my  own  liie :  it  vtl 
soon  appear;  and  then  the  public  will  be  con- 
vinced that  I  have  always  merited  the  title  of 
Patriote  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  (pstriot  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach)."  Not  satisfied 
with  persecuting  the  ultra-Jacobin  joumsiista,  the 
committee  of  research  and  the  municipality  pene- 
cuted  also  the  editors  and  writers  of  one  or  tvo 
royalist  journals,  alleging  that  their  papers  were 
as  dangerous  and  as  provocative  of  insunectkm 
as  the  republican  papeis.  Abb^  Royou*  editor  of 
*  L'Ami  du  Roi,'  was  hunted  for  by  armed  national 
guards,  but  could  not  be  found ;  but  the  municipal 
seal  was  put  upon  his  door,  and  his  papera  were 
seized  and  carried  to  the  Hutel  de  Ville.  SuUeau, 
another  writer  of  the  same  politics,  though  the 
college  companion  of  Robespierre  and  Camille 
Desmoulins,  was  not  so  fortunate  as  the  abbe; 
for  he  was  found  and  arrested,  and  carried  to 
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the    crowded  prison  of  La  Force.      For  seve- 
ral   days  no    newspapers  appeared    except  such 
as    spoke  the  sentin^ents  of  the  majority  of  the 
Assemhly ;  and  continual  arrests  were  seen  going 
on  in  the  streets  and  coffee-houses.     It  was  a  Utile 
Reign  of  Terror;   but  it   could  not  last  long. 
IVlarat,  in  a  very  few  days,  got  type  enough  in  his 
hiding-place  to  resume  his  journal;   and  there 
were  plenty  of  people  ready  enough  to  hawk,  and 
many  more  eager  to  read,  *L'Ami  du  Peuple.' 
From  his  Patmos  he  described  his  sufferings  for 
liberty,  and  assured  the  people  that  he  would  not 
abandon   them.      '*  Through  the  trouble   I   am 
obliged  to  take,"  said  he,  '^  in  order  to  conceal  my 
subterranean  retreat,   I   cannot  write  a  number 
every  day,  but  nothing  shall  prevent  my  watching 
over  the  salvation  of  my  countrymen.  .  Oppressed 
by  the  cruel  malady  that  torments  me,  my  medi- 
tations and  dreams  still  tend  to  nothing  but  your 
,     happiness ;  and   I   shall  still  find  the  means  of 
duping  the  criminal  vigilance  of  the  thirty-six 
thousand  and  one  spies  that  are  kept  in  pay  by  the 
municipality."     Frt&ron's  journal, '  L'Orateur  du 
I     Peuple,'  was  taken  up  and  continued  with  spirit 
by    Labenette,  editor  of   the  *'  Devil's  Journal' 
,      (Journal  du  Diable).     In  some  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
AntoinCi  all  the  force  and  address  of  Bailly's 
policemen  and  bill-stickers  was  found  insufficient 
,     to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  walls  for  any  length 
of  time :  republican  placards  began  to  re-appear, 
and  the  moat  exciting  appeals  were  made  by  this 
means  to  the  people.     One  affiche  of  the  kind, 
which  made  a  very  great  noise,  was  entitled,  *'  Who 
is  to  be  Believed  ?  "  It  was  signed,  *'  Paul,  Roland, 
Darm ines,  Moreau,  Montbruu ,  active  citizens,"  and 
it  contoined  these  few  words : — "  Celebrated  writers, 
'      Marat,  Carra,  FnSron,  Brieeot,  Andouin,  and  so 
many  others,  tell  us  that  the  laws  are  detestable, 
the  Assembly  corrapted,  the  magistrates  perfidious, 
the  constitution  violated,  and  civil  war  imminent." 
Camille  Desmoulins,  who  had  fled  with  the  rest, 
put  forth  from  his  solitude  a  terrible  paper,  de- 
scribing, in  his  half-mad,  half-eloquent  manner, 
'       the  massacre  of  the  citizens  on  the  altar  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  plots  and  intrigues  which  had 
preceded  and  the  prosecutions  which  followed  that 
black  Sunday.    The  paper  began  with  Lafayette, 
''  the  liberator  of  two  worlds,  flower  of  Janissary- 
aghas,  phoenix  of  Alguazils,  Don  Quixote  of  the 
Capets  and  the  two  chambers,  and  constellation  of 
the  white  horse ;"  and  it  held  him  up  to  the  exe- 
cration of  the  people  as  an  ambitious  conspirator, 
a  tyrant  insensible  to  blood.  It  related  that  Danton 
had  accused  Lafayette  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins 
of  four  or  five  capital  crimes ;  and  that,  not  being 
able  to  justify  himself,  the  traitor  had  resolved  to 
proscribe  the  patriot  Danton,  and  get  up  a  plot  to 
massacre  the  people,  who  had  every  right  to  meet 
and  sign  a  petition.     Camille,  with  good  proofis  on 
his  side,  swore  that  the  murder  of  &e  invalid  and 
peruquier  had  nothing^  whatever  to  do  with  the 
sanguinary  measures    afterwards  adopted;    that 
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in  the  morning  the  meeting  might  easily  have 
been  dispersed  without  any  bloodshed ;  that  Mayor 
Bailly  proclaimed  martial  law  incognito  in  places 
where  few  people  were  assembled ;  that  it  was 
half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the 
red  flag  was  carried  to  the  Champ  de  Mais  ;  and 
that  Lafayette  and  the  rest  waited  so  long  in  the 
hope  of  finding  all  the  fraternal  societies  united  on 
the  altar,  and  thus  taking  a  long  draught  of  Jacobin 
blood.  He  asserted  that  the  municipal  officers 
dispatched  by  Bailly  told  the  patriots  that  their 
petition  was  irreprehensible,  and  that  they  might 
continue  their  meeting  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences ;  that  the  man  that  had  fired  upon  La- 
fayette, and  that  was  instantly  liberated  by  the 
general  himself,  was  nothing  but  one  of  his  own 
spies,  instructed  by  himself  to  fire  at  him  without 
a  ball,  in  order  to  create  a  pretext  for  butchering 
the  people.  He  said  he  had  been  assured  by  eye- 
witnesses that  the  number  of  killed,  instead  of 
twelve,  as  represented  by  the  municipality,  was 
four  hundred  I  This  frantic  fellow  was  perfectly 
well  informed  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Barnave  ;  and 
he  represented  Barnave  and  the  Lameths  as  beilig 
the  chief  managers  of  an  extensive  plot  for  re- 
storing the  old  despotism  of  the  court.  Other 
journalists  soon  took  up  this  story,  and  implicated 
by  name  nearly  the  whole  cuttS  droit  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

In  consequence  of  all  that  had  happened,  there 
was  another  scission  in  the  Societt^  M^re :  all  the 
deputies  of  the  Assembly  who  sat  on  the  cotc^  droit, 
and  a  good  many  of  those  who  sat  on  the  c6t^ 
gauche,  took  their  leave  of  the  Jacobins  for  ever, 
and  united  themselves  with  the  Feuillant  Club. 
Petion,  in  the  Jacobin  Hall,  exposed  the  enormities 
of  the  seceders.  "  We  must  take  care  of  the 
powers  of  our  club,"  said  he,  "  or  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  made  a  revolution  for  nothing.  These 
Feuillants,  these  base  deserters,  intend  to  detach 
from  us,  and  rally  round  their  own  club,  all  our 
affiliated  societies  and  clubs  in  Paris  and  in  every 
part  of  France ;  and  you  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
importance  of  our  affiliated  societies !  Let  us  hasten 
to  send  circular  letters  to  our  friends  in  all  the 
clubs,  to  tell  them  that  these  deserters,  these  pre- 
tended friends  of  the  constitution,  are  making  a 
coalition  with  the  worst  enemies  of  liberty. .  If  you 
can  only  preserve  the  clubs,  our  commonwealth  is 
saved :  if  you  lose  them,  you  are  undone,  and  de- 
spotism will  raise  its  bold  head  in  full  security.  It 
is  only  among  us  Jacobins  that  there  is  any  free 
discussion :  in  the  Assembly  we  are  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  speak  our  feelings  and  our  wishes!" 
Feydel,  a  Jacobin  of  the  Orleans  party,  maintained 
that,  as  the  members  who  had  retired  to  the  Feuil- 
lants were  the  real  founders  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
they  had  an  indisputable  right  to  carry  away  with 
them  the  archives  and  books  of  the  club;  and 
Laclos,  Orleans's  secretary,  strongly  supported  a 
motion  to  that  effect  Here  Robespierre  rose  to 
suggest,  in  a  mild  and  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  that 
they  had  better,  in  the  first  place,  draw  up  an  ad- 
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rate  from  her?  Was  there  not  a  constant  emi- 
gration from  poor  Scotland  ?  **  Let  her  extend 
her  victories  and  multiply  her  fleets  as  she  will, 
her  debt  will  not  be  diminished,  nor  will  her 
Indian  possessions  be  saved.  Give  her  for  her 
allies  the  versatile  Nizam,  the  perjured  Mahratta, 
and  the  Great  Mogul,  and  still  her  empire  there 
will  be  none  the  firmer,  for  it  only  exists  in  ima- 
gination. Now  it  is  impossible  that  this  dream 
of  the  imagination  can  last  much  longer  [it  has 
lasted  luilf  a  century  since  this  precise  political 
demonstrator  had  his  head  put  into  the  common 
sack  which  received  the  bloody  choppings  of  tlie 
guillotine];  it  is  impossible  that  six  thousand 
English  can  long  hold  in  chains  twenty  millions 
of  Indians,  and  impose  respect  and  fear  on  one 
hundred  millions  more.  Here  is,  without  a  doubt, 
what  the  English  minister,  Pitt,  sees;  and  Pitt 
would  not  willingly  precipitate  his  ruin  by  de- 
claring a  war  which  the  generous  people  would 
hold  in  execration.  Pitt  has  no  wish  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  his  country  by  beginning  a  war 
which  would  exhaust  all  the  resources  he  has 
need  of  to  support  an  empire  which  only  hangs  by 
a  thread!"  If  England  was  not  to  be  feared, 
neither  was  there  any  cause  to  fear  Holland  and 
Prussia.  Holland,  governed  by  a  woman  and  a 
fool,  was  a  prey  to  factions,  with  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  ever  ready  to  revolt,  without  money 
or  credit,  without  fleets  or  troops.  Prussia  was 
equally  poor,  and  a  malady  of  desettion  had  broken 
out  among  her  boasted  troops :  she  was  more  fear- 
ful of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Austiia, 
than  anxious  to  put  down  liberty  in  France ;  and 
her  king  was  nothing  but  a  voluptuous,  mystical, 
vain,  empty-headed  egotist.  Was  it  Austria  that 
France  had  to  fear  ?  The  Emperor  Leopold  was 
far  more  anxious  to  establish  peace  in  the  scattered 
parts  of  his  own  empire,  than  to  make  war  on  his 
neighbours.  The  Low  Ck>untries,  so  lately  sub- 
dued, were  disa£fected ;  the  people  were  shrieking 
in  their  chains ;  the  brave  Belgians  were  beginning 
to  see  clear,  and  would  all  revolt  again  at  the  very 
first  opportunity.  There  was  revolution  in  Poland ; 
and  the  neighbours  of  the  Poles,  the  emperor's 
stubborn  Hungarian  subjects,  were  anxious  to  fol- 
low the  example.  His  Italian  dominions  were  a 
very  hothouse  of  sedition  and  insurrection.  And, 
with  all  these  troubles  upon  his  hands,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  a  new  war  with  the  Turk,  would  the 
weak  and  timid  Leopold  provoke  a  war  with 
twenty-five  millions  of  free  and  gallant  French- 
men ?  As  for  the  Germanic  League,  composed  of 
petty  princes  and  margraves,  it  was  but  a  political 
phantom.  It  was  true  they  had  given  refuge  and 
support  to  the  fugitive  princes  and  noblesse  of 
France,  but  a  single  word  from  the  mouth  of  a 
French  minister,  properly  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  revolution,  would  reduce  those  obscure  little 
tyrants  to  a  state  of  nothingness ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  first  French  cannon  fired  on  their  frontiers 
would  rally  their  people  round  the  banner  of  liberty 
and  equality.    As  for  the  power  of,  Rome  and  the 


thunders  of  the  Vatican,  they  were  only  redoubtable 
when  the  people  were  blind  and  superstitious.  But 
the  French  people  had  broken  to  pieces  all  their 
old  idols,  and  had  become  a  nation  of  philosophes. 
As  for  the  fanfaronades  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
that  Don  Quixote  of  the  north,  they  were  beneath 
contempt.  There  remained,  as  named  memben 
of  the  coalition,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia. 
But  what  was  Spain,  with  her  crazy  administra- 
tion and  her  discontented  people  ?  Her  king  was 
terriBed  to  death,  like  the  rest  of  the  European 
sovereigns,  and  was  only  bestirring  himself  for  his 
own  defence  against  French  principles  and  the 
captivating  trutiis  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  If,  in- 
stead of  an  empty  treasury,  he  had  a  full  one;  if  he 
had  money  and  credit,  armies  on  foot  and  provi- 
sions to  feed  them,  such  was  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  among  Spaniards  he  would  not  dare  send 
an  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  for  fear  of  calling 
liberty  into  his  own  country.  The  King  of  Sar^ 
dinia  was  making  a  great  bustle  with  a  few  thou- 
sand men ;  but  the  extent  of  his  puissance  might 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  a  set  of  revolted 
school-boys  and  college-students  had  recently  given 
him  the  law  in  his  own  capital.* 

Unhappily  for  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
and  for  many  heads  that  wore  no  crowns,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  several  of  Briasot's 
sketches.  On  the  13th  of  July,  the  united  com- 
mittees of  constitution  and  research  presented  to 
the  Assembly  their  report  on  the  king's  flight 
The  logical  conclusion  of  this  paper  was  that  the 
flight  to  Varennes  was  not  a  constitutional  but  a 
personal  crime;  but  that  the  principle  of  inviola- 
bility would  not  permit  the  Assembly  to  try  the 
king  or  cause  him  to  be  tried  elsewhere.  Loud 
and  terrible  was  the  debate  which  followed.  Thien, 
with  the  historical  veracity  which  is  in  him,  savs 
that  the  Assemblv  never  lost  sight  of  its  dignity, 
never  sacrificed  les  convenances/  The  first  man 
that  spoke,  M.  Vadier,  called  Louis  XVI.  a 
crowned  brigand  (un  brigand  couronne) ;  and,  as 
the  galleries  applauded,  he  repeated  the  epithet 
more  than  once.  *'  Could  any  man  among  us,** 
exclaimed  he.  "have  ever  believed  that  this 
crowned  brigand  might  with  impunity  massacre, 
burn,  and  call  into  the  kingdom  his  foreign  satel- 
lites? With  your  Inviolability  you  will  make 
Neros  and  Caligulas!"  In  one  part  of  his  speech 
he  said,  parenthetically, "  I  am  accused  of  speaking 
like  Marat ;t  but  I  seldom  speak  at  all!"  To 
which  some  voices  on  the  cote  droit  said,  "  So 
much  the  better.  Monsieur."  Nothing  discon- 
certed, Vadier  went  on  to  show  the  infamy  of 
placing  the  king  again  on  his  throne,  and  the 
madness  of  not  bringing  him  to  condign  punish- 
ment; and  the  shouts  and  applauses  of  galleries 

•  BriMOi's  paper,  I^  Patriola  Fimnsait.  u  quoted  in  Hiit.  Ftek- 
inmt. 

t JImt.  the  ^Ine^  and  nuMt  wnsitiTeU  Jenlout  of  n«w>p«|«r 
writen  and  of  Frenchmen,  was  not  at  all  flaltncd  by  this  con- 
parbon ;  and,  as  he  was  now  well  enongh  to  write,  and  as  Vadier 
moreover,  had  ezpnwed  some  dislike  of  a  retmlilie.  he  benwiiikM 
him  with  a  little  «f  his  gall.  He  called  Vadier  arery  grST nuS 
and  oonspirator,  and  swoze  that  he  had  stolen  aU  his  ideas  oat  of  his 
joanial* 
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and  c6t^  gauche  consoled  him  for  the  sneers  of  the 
c6t^  droit.     The  debate  lasted  three  whole  days. 
On  the  second  day  a  petition,  signed  with  a  hun- 
dred names,  was  presented.     It  was  short  and 
strong,  and  in  these  plain  words : — *'  Deputies,  it 
was  to  give  us  a  constitution,  and  not  to  fix  on  the 
throne  a  chief,  a  traitor  to  his  oaths,  that  the  na- 
tion sent  you  here.     Justly  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
visions of  the  project  presented  by  your  commit- 
tees, we  come  to  invite  yovi  to  dSssipate  our  un- 
easiness.    When  the  Romans  saw  their  country  in 
danger,  they  assembled  as  a  people,  and  the  se- 
nators came  among  them  to  collect  their  opinions 
and  wishes.    It  is  in  this  character,  which  we  have 
from  the  Romans,  that  we  come  to  beg  you  not  to 
decree  anything  until  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
all  the  communes  of  the  kingdom  shall  have  been 
ascertained.     Dread  crowning  the  atrocious  per- 
fidies of  our  enemies ;  and  do  not  forget  that  every 
decree  which  is  not  'strictly  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  you  by  the  people 
is  thereby  struck  with  nullity."     The  galleries 
roared  and  thundered  their  long  applauses,  and 
the  president  rang  his  bell,  called  them  back  to 
the  respect  which  they  owed  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Assembly,  and  told  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
express  either  approbation  or  disapprobation  in 
that   House,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which 
made  about  as  much  impression  on  the  patriot 
mob  as  might  have  been  produced  by  an  harangue 
from  Punch  or  by  an  admonition  from  a  Poll- 
parrot.   Robespierre  now  rose  to  chop  a  few  logical 
straws.     He  began  by  saying  that  he  would  not 
answer  to  the  reproaches  of  republicanism  which 
had  been   cast  upon  him;   his  present  business 
being  to  sift  the  question  of  inviolability,  and  to 
show  that  the  king  was  as  much  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  as  any  other  man.     "  If,"  said  he, 
"  a  crime  is  committed  by  the  first  public  func- 
tionary, by  the  supreme  magistrate,  I  can  only  see 
in  that  two  reasons  the  more  to  sharpen  the  law : 
the  first,  that  the  criminal  is  bound  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  most  holy  duty ;  the  second,  that,  the 
criminal  being  armed   with  great  powers,  it  is 
much  more  dangerous  not  to  repress  his  offences." 
After  more  words  of  this  kind,  to  excite  fear  to 
cruelty  and  blood,  which  was  nearly  the  whole  of 
Robespierre's  political  science,  he  continued,  with 
a  growing  atrocity,  "Legislators,  answer  me  for 
yourselves !     If  the  king  were  to  butcher  a  son  of 
yours  under  your  eyes,  or  violate  your  wife  or 
your  daughter,  would  you  say.  Sire,  you  exercise 
your  royal  right,  you  are  inviolable,  unpunishable ; 
we  have  permitted  you  to  do  what  you  list  ?     But, 
gentlemen,  what  are  these  private  hypotheses,  what 
are  crimes  like  these,  compared  with  the  mon- 
strous crimes  which  lately  threatened  the  salvation 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people?     If  a  king 
brought  down  upon  his  country  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  and  foreign  war ;  if,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  rebels  and  strangers,  he  came  to  ravage  his  own 
country,  and  bury  under  its  ruins  the  liberty  and 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  world,  would  he  be 
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inviolable  then?  The  king  is  inviolable! — ^but 
you  are  inviolable  also!  And  have  you  under- 
stood by  this  inviolability  that  the  king  should 
have  the  privilege  of  committing  crimes  ?  And 
will  you  dare  to  say  that  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  have  less  extended  rights  for  their 
individual  security  than  he  whose  power  they  met 
to  limit  and  restrain — than  he  to  whom  they  have 
delegated,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  the  only 
power  he  properly  possesses  ?  The  king  is  invio- 
lable! but  are  not  the  people  inviolable  also?  The 
king  is  inviolable  by  a  fiction,  but  the  people  are 
80  by  the  sacred  right  of  nature;  and  what  are  you 
doing  in  immolating  the  inviolability  of  the  people 
to  that  of  the  king?  (Loud  applauses  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  cdtk  gauche.)  The  law  of  nature  is  an- 
terior to  all  other  laws ;  and  it  cries  out  to  all  men, 
that,  if  the  laws  of  society  do  not  avenge  their 
wrongs,  they  recover  the  right  of  avenging  them- 
selves !'*  He  went  on  to  ask  what  would  become  of 
liberty  if  the  crimes  against  it  were  not  punished? 
What  a  source  of  eternal  and  horrible  divisions  it 
would  be,  if  they  retained  a  king  suspected  by  the 
citizens  ?  How  could  the  judges  do  justice  in  the 
name  of  such  a  man?  What  criminal  on  the 
scaffold  would  not  accuse  the  partiality  of  the  laws 
in  making  such  a  diflference  between  the  crimes  of 
one  man  and  the  crimes  of  another?  Like  all 
orators,  growing  bolder  as  he  went  on,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Let  men  accuse  me  of  republicanism  if 
they  will,  I  declare  that  I  abhor  every  kind  of 
government  in  which  factions  reign.  It  is  of  no 
use  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  one  despot,  if  we  are  to 
fall  under  the  yoke  of  another  despotism.  England 
got  free  from  one  of  her  kings  only  to  fall  under 
the  still  more  degrading  yoke  of  a  few  of  her 
citizens.  I  do  not  see  among  us,  I  avow,  the 
powerful  genius  that  might  play  the  part  of  Crom- 
well, nor  do  I  see  anybody  inclined  to  suffer  or 
permit  a  Cromwell ;  but  I  see  parties  and  coali- 
tions among  us  much  more  active  and  powerful 
than  suits  a  free  people ;  I  see  citizens  who  unite  in 
their  hands  means,  but  too  various  and  too  power- 
ful, for  influencing  public  opinion,  and  the  perpe- 
tuity of  such  a  power  in  the  same  hands  might 
properly  alarm  public  liberty.  We  must  re-assure 
the  people  against  the  too  long  duration  of  an  oli- 
garchy  On  my  own  personal  account  I  fear 

factions  and  coalitions,  and  all  the  dangers  that 
spring  therefrom.  Gentlemen,  for  the  measures 
proposed  to  you  by  your  committees  you  ought  to 
substitute  general  measures,  founded  on  first  prin- 
ciples, and  on  the  interests  of  peace  and  liberty. 
What  the  committees  propose  would  dishonour  you. 
If  I  were  reduced  to-day  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of 
the  first  principles  of  liberty,  I  would  demand  per- 
mission to  be  the  advocate  of  all  those  accused  by 
your  committees  as  accomplices.  I  would  be  the 
legal  defender  of  the  three  gardes-du-corps,  of  the 
governess  of  the  dauphin,  of  de  Bouillt^  himself. 
In  the  principles  of  your  committees  the  king  is 
not  guilty,  and  there  is  no  crime ;  but  where  there 
is  no  crime  there  can  be  no  accomplices,  and  your 
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post-horses.  She  was  made  to  sign  her  declaration 
as  the  king  had  done ;  and  th6  two  papers,  in  form 
oiproc'es  verbal^  were  presented  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Assembly,  who,  for  some  days,  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  no  manner  of  notice  of  them.* 
On  the  30th  of  June  they  black-balled  the  white 
flag  of  the  Bourbons  for  ever,  solemnly  decreeing, 
on  the  motion  of  Menou  (who  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  in  Egypt  as  a  general-officer),  that 
from  that  time  forward  the  ilag  of  every  regiment, 
&c.,  should  be  the  national  flag  of  three  colours — 
the  glorious  tri-color.  At  the  end  of  this  day's 
sitting  the  president  announced  that  he  had  just 
received  a  packet  containing  two  letters,  one  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  and  the  other  to  the  Assembly. 
**  These  letters,"  said  he,  ^*  are  from  M.  BouilltS. 
The  one  addressed  to  me  is  in  these  terms: — 
*  Monsieur  le  Prt^sident,  I  send  you,  enclosed,  a 
letter  for  the  National  Assembly ;  I  believe  it  in- 
teresting enough  to  engage  you  to  place  it  under 
their  eyes.'  "  Biauzat  said,  in  a  passion,  that  it 
was  a  very  insolent  letter.  "  Never  mind  that," 
cried  the  c6t^  gauche,  "  it  ought  to  be  read."  The 
president  said  that,  although  he  had  only  glanced 
at  it,  he  had  seen  that  it  contained  some  very 
strong  expressions.  *•  What  does  that  signify  ?  " 
cried  the  same  voices  on  the  left ;  **  read  it,  read 
it!"  De  BouilWs  letter  was  read  accordingly. 
"  This  letter,"  says  de  BouilltS  himself, "  which  was 
soon  printed  and  distributed  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, was  intended  by  me  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  turn  upon  myself  that  torrent  of  popular  fury 
which  I  feared  might  prove  fatal  to  the  king  and 
royal  family.  I  wished,  likewise,  to  intimidate 
the  numerous  enemies  of  that  prince  and  the  mo- 
narchy ."f  The  letter,  which  was  dated  Luxem- 
bourg, the  26th  of  June,  did  indeed  contain  some 
very  strong  expressions.  "  The  king,"  it  said, 
'*  has  just  made  an  effort  to  break  his  chains :  a 
blind  destiny,  to  which  empires  are  subject,  has 
decided  otherwise;  and  he  is  still  your  prisoner. 
His  life  and  that  of  the  queen  are,  I  shudder  to 
think  it,  at  the  mercy  of  a  people  whom  you  have 
rendered  ferocious,  and  who  are  become  the  scorn 
of  |the  universe.  It  is  interesting  for  the  king,  for 
you,  for  what  you  call  the  nation,  for  myself,  that 
the  grand  object,  which  was  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  flight,  should  be  properly  known:  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  people  should  know  that  the  king 
sought  no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  an  un- 
just and  cruel  people.  Disengaged  as  I  now  am 
from  all  the  ties  which  bound  me  to  you,  I  am 
going  to  speak  the  language  of  truth,  which, 
doubtless,  you  will  not  listen  to.  The  king  was 
become  the  prisoner  of  his  people :  attached  to  my 
sovereign,  although  detesting  the  abuses  resulting 
from  an  arbitrary  regal  power,  I  groaned  at  the 
frenzy  of  the  people ;  I  blamed  your  operations ; 
but  for  a  long  time  I  hoped  that,  in  the  end,  the 
wicked  would  be  confounded,  and  the  anarchy 
cease ;  and  that  we  should  have  some  sort  of  go- 
vernment that  would  be,  at  least,  supportable.  My 
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attachment  to  my  king  and  my  country  gave  me 
strength  to  support  the  humiliation  of  correspond- 
ing with  you.     But  then  I  saw  that   the  sfurit 
of   faction  was   becoming  dominant,   that    some 
wished  for  a  civil  war,  that  some  wished  for  a  i^ 
public,  oTid  that  among  the  latter  was  M.  I^iz/ajf- 
ette.     Jacobin  clubs  were  established  to  destnf 
the  army ;  the  populace  were  no  longer  diieeted 
but  by  cabal  and  intrigue.    The  king  being  with- 
out power,  and  even  without  respect, — the  army 
without  chiefs  and  without  discipline, — it  was  then 
I  proposed  to  the  king  and  queen  that  they  should 
quit  Paris,  in  the  persuasion  that  that  might  ope- 
rate a  useful  change :  they  refused  to  do  ao,  air 
leging  the  promise  which  they  had  made  not  lo 
separate  themselves  from  the  National  Aaaembly. 
The  day  of  the  28th  of  February   (the    day  of 
poniards)  gave  me  occasion  to  renew  my  preaaing 
instances ;  but  I  met  with  the  same  refiuaL     The 
king  feared  disorder  and  bloodshed,  and  the  queoi 
thought  as  he  did.     I  knew  that  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  arming  against  France,  that  the  kii^ 
alone  could  stop  them,  that  our  fortified  plaras 
were  dismantled,  that  the  paper-mon^  could  not 
long  supply  the  want  of  coin,  and  that  the  people 
would  not  long  delay  throwing  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  king,  to  implore  him  to  prevent  the 
misfortunes  with  which  they  were  threatened^    Af- 
ter the  obstacles  met  with  to  the  journey  to  St. 
Cloud,  on  the  18th  of  April,  I  made  the  king  see 
that  there  was  no  other  means  of  saving  France ; 
and  he  decided  at  last,  and  resolved  to  go  to  Mont- 
medy,  thence  to  announce  to  foreign  powers  the 
object  of  that  step,  and  induce  them  to  suspend 
their  vengeance  [here  shouts  of  laughter  proceeded 
from  the  whole  c6tk  gauche}  until  a  new  Assembly, 
which  the  king  would  have  convoked  immediately, 
should  have  given  those  sovereigns  the  satisfactioa 
they  had  a  right  to  expect.     The  king  was  to  have 
issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  convocation  of 
a  new  legislature,  and  would  have  become  the  me- 
diator   between  foreign  powers  and  his  people. 
[Here  the  cSte  gauche  lauglied  again  with  aU  its 
might.]     The  people,  placed  between  the  fear  of 
seeing  the  French  territory  invaded,  and  the  hope 
of  seeing  order  re-established,  in  choosing  their 
new  representatives,  would  have  intrusted   their 
interests  to  wise  and  moderate  men,  who  would,  at 
length,  have  repressed  the  crimes  that  had  sprung 
out  of  the  popular  despotism,  and  have  re-esta- 
blished the  reign  of  reason  by  the  pure  light  of 
the  torch  of  liberty:   it  was  this  beautiful  id^ 
which    engaged  the    king  to  withdraw  himaelf 
from  the  vigilance  of  M.  Lafayette  and  his  satel- 
lites.   Believe  me,  all  the  princes  of  the  univene 
know  that  they  are  threatened  by  the  monster  yoa 
have  generated,  and  they  will  soon  fall  upon  our 
unhappy  country — ^for  I  cannot  prevent   myself 
calling  it  still  my  country.     I  know  our  forces. 
Every  kind  of  hope  is  chimerical,  and  soon  will 
your  chastisement  serve  as  a  memorable  example 
for  posterity :  it  is  in  this  way  that  a  man  ought 
to  speak  who  has  all  along  had  pi^  for  you.    Do 
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not  accuse  any  one  of  a  plot  against  your  infernal 
constitution ;  the  king  did  not  draw  up  the  orders 
which  were  given;  it  was  I  alone  who  ordered 
everythiug ;  it  is  against  me  alone  that  you  ought 
to  sharpen  your  daggers  and  prepare  your  poisons. 
You  will  answer  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  the 
queen  to  all  the  kings  of  Europe !  If  you  touch  a 
hair  of  their  head  one  stone  will  not  be  left  on 
another  in  Paris !  [Here  there  were  fresh  peals 
of  laughter^  loud  and  long  continued]  I  know 
the  roads;  I  will  guide  the  foreign  armies.  This 
letter  is  but  the  forerunner  of  the  manifestoes  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  they  will  warn  you  in  a 
more  emphatic  manner  of  the  war  which  you  have 
to  fear.     Adieu,  Messieurs." 

The  Assembly,  with  affected  magnanimity, 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  nevertheless  a 
price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  the  author  of  the 
letter  soon  after.  Most  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  were,  as  we  have  said,  occupied  about 
other  matters,  foremost  among  which  was  the  final 
partition  of  Poland;  and  de  Bouille  himself  says, 
that  he  saw  no  dispositions  among  them  for  any 
invasion  of  France,  and  that  he  knew  at  the  time 
it  was  impossible  to  put  his  threats  into  execution. 
For  once  we  agree  with  Thiers,  that,  but  for  the 
generous  motive  which  dictated  it,  and  which  was 
to  turn  the  torrent  of  popular  fury  from  the  king 
and  queen  upon  himself,  de  Bouille's  letter  was  a 
mad  one.  Thiers  is,  however,  wrong  when  he 
taxes  the  fugitive  general  with  falsehood  in  repre- 
senting the  military  forces  of  the  country  as  being 
in  a  contemptible  state :  those  forces  were  in  that 
condition  when  de  fiouille  wrote,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  long  time  allowed  them  before  the 
allied  powers  attempted  to  strike  their  blow  that 
the  patriot  armies  were  got  into  some  order  and 
consistence.  If  the  armies  of  the  allies  had  really 
been  ready  to  march  into  France  in  the  summer 
of  1791,  it  would  have  been  no  laughing  matter 
for  Frenchmen ! 

The  National  Assembly  was  now  drawing  near 
the  end  of  its  days,  and  it  had  been  for  a  long  time 
80  much  less  powerful  than  the  Jacobin  Club,  that 
it  is  rather  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
and  in  the  Jacobin  journals,  than  in  the  Salle  de 
Manage  and  Assembly  decrees,  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  grand  effects  produced  by  the  flight  to 
Varennes.  The  journalists  exhausted  their  imagi- 
nations, though  fertile  in  that  particular,  in  heap- 
ing abuse,  and  ridicule,  and  low  buffoonery  on 
poor  Louis,  and  in  stifling  any  emotions  of  pity  by 
laughter  and  contempt.  Camille  Desmoulins  de- 
clared in  his  paper  that  it  was  all  through  his 
gluttony  that  the  king  had  been  stopped ;  that, 
being  at  Sainte-Menehould,  "  our  crowned  Sancho 
Panza"  recollected  the  place  was  famed  for  pigs' 
pettitoes,  and  would  stop  to  eat  some  on  the  spot, 
— "  not^  recollecting  the  proverb,  Plures  occidit 
gtda  qudm  gladius.  The  delay  in  getting  the  pigs' 
feet  ready  was  fatal  to  him."  firissot,  or  some 
othier  foul-mouthed  Jacobin  that  wrote  in  his  news- 
paper, represented    the   king  as  crying   like  a 
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whipped  baby  when  he  was  stopped  by  patriot 
Drouet,  and  put  coarse  and  foul  language — the 
offensive  indecencies  of  the  French  vulgar — into 
the  king's  mouth,  who  was  only  a  vulgar  man  iu 
personal  appearance.*  Freron,  in  his  journal, 
said^hat  the  king  had  called  for  wine  at  the  village 
of  Pantin,  near  Paris,  and  had  re-entered  his 
capital  dead  drunk !  **  I  saw  the  sight,"  exclaims 
Frt!ron  in  a  rapture,  "  I  saw  this  ci-devant  king, 
this  Antoinette  with  her  young  wolf  called  the  dau- 
phin ;  I  saw  this  Bourbon  Elizabeth,  and  the  little 
princess  royal.  Gods !  what  a  spectacle !  More 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  escorted 
them.  Near  to  Pantin,  the  patriot  Santerre,  who 
was  commanding  his  battalion,  was  recognised  by 
the  king,  who  wanted  to  speak  to  him ;  but  the 
brave  Santerre,  merely  saluting,  turned  his  back 
on  him.  The  Sieur  Mottie  found  means  of  ap- 
proaching and  of  speaking  to  Louis  and  his  wife, 
while  the  carriage  rolled  on ;  but,  as  that  conver- 
sation lasted  too  long  and  became  suspicious,  the 
national  guards  gave  him  to  understand  that  that 
was  not  his  proper  post.  Mounted  on  his  white 
horse,  Motti^  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  that 
army,  as  if  to  make  for  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  the  merit  of  having  brought  back  the  king 
to  the  capital,  whereas,  instead  of  having  contri- 
buted to  his  return,  he  had  favoured  his  flight .  •  • 

This  was  not  a  triumphal  march ;  it  was  the 

funeral  procession  of  the  monarchy!  And  how 
delightful  it  was  to  see  those  ci-devant  nobles,  the 
three  gardes-du-corps,  dressed  like  postilions,  and 
chained  by  the  legs  to  the  coach-box ! "  lliese 
journalists  attempted  to  make  the  queen  as  horrible 
as  they  made  her  husband  ridiculous :  they  allowed 
that  she  had  shown  presence  of  mind  and  courage 
at  every  crisis;  but  they  said  that  it  was  the 
courage  of  ferocity,  the  presence  of  mind  of  a 
Catherine  de'  Medici.  They  described  her  coun- 
tenance, on  her  arrival  at  Paris,  as  being  sombre  and 
savage,  and  her  eyes,  reddened  by  dust  and  heat, 
as  being  bloody  eyes,  greedy  for  the  sight  of  the 
blood  of  French  patriots.  There  was  but  slight 
probability  that  Bamave  would  be  more  useful  to 
the  court  than  Mirabeau  had  been;  for  he  had 
scarcely  set  his  foot  in  Paris  ere  these  journalists, 
in  loud  chorus,  proclaimed  that  he  had  sold  him- 
self to  the  queen.  The  Societe  Mtire  and  other 
Jacobin  Clubs  in  the  provinces  petitioned  the 
Assembly  not  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon 
the  recent  conduct  of  the  king,  until  they  should 
have  obtained  the  opinions  of  the  eighty-three 
departments  of  the  kingdom.  Brissot  analysed 
the  different  schemes  which  were  proposed,  and 
wrote  them  out  with  more  than  the  brevity  and 
simplicity  of  an  old  saw,  or  proverb: — 1.  The 
French   might    abolish    royalty,    and  substitute 

*  Even  Mr.  Wilberforce  hmi  left  upon  record  a  •trong  and  coaiw 
dAKriptiou  of  the  person  of  poor  LouU.  whom  he  saw  at  Fontaineblna 
in  the  year  1783,  while  making  a  tour  in  Praaee  with  his  friend 
Pitt :— "  Here,  at  FontaJnebleau.we  dined  and  rapped  with  miniatera, 
and  every  night  we  apent  with  the  queen,  who  ia  a  monarch  of  moat 
engaging  mannera  and  ap^arance.  The  king  ia  ao  atrange  a  being 
(of  the  hog  kind),  that  it  is  worth  gonng  a  hundred  milea  for  a  sight 
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But  as  these  German  cavalifn  had  expected  to 
see  the  royal  family  by  night,  they  had  gone  to 
bed  as  ioon  as  it  was  day ;  and  their  colonel  slept 
ao  soundly,  and  was  so  long  in  dressing,  that  it 
took  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  five  ox  six 
Stormy  summonses  to  get  him  ready.  These 
angry  m^sssages  were  delivered  by  de  Qoui^ltS's 
own  son,  who  had  hii^self  slept  so  soundly  at 
Varennes.  At  last  the  slothful  colone)  was  ready. 
**I  could  undertake  nothing,"  says  de  Bouill^ 
himself,  *'  without  this  regiment  i  and  I  Qonfess 
I  could  trust  to  none  but  myself  to  lead  it.  M 
soon  as  it  was  clear  of  the  town  of  Stenay,  I  in- 
formed the  men  that  the  king  was  arrested  hy  the 
people  at  Varennes,  and  then  read  to  them  hjs 
majesty's  orders,  which  enjoined  the  military  to 
escort  him  and  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  for 
the  protection  of  himself  and  the  royal  family.  I 
foynd  them  all  jn  the  best  disposition  imaginable, 
and,  having  distributed  among  them  four  hundred 
louis  d'ors  I  placed  myself  at  their  head  and  began 
my  march.  From  Stenay  to  Varennes  is  about 
five-and-twenty  miles,  through  a  mountainous 
country  where  the  roads  are  exceedingly  bad.  I 
now  bitterly  regretted  having  been  so  late  informed 
of  the  king's  detention.  I  might  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  event  two  hours  sooner,  had  a  mes- 
senger been  sent  the  instant  of  his  majesty^s 
arriyal  at  Varennes,  and  consequently  might  have 
set  qfif  at  three  in  the  morning  instead  of  at  five. 
I  was  in  despair  at  the  time  thus  lost,  not  that  I 
was  afraid  of  nq  longer  finding  the  royal  family 
at  Varennes,  fpr  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  municipality  of  that  town  would  dare  to  com- 
pel the  king  to  return  to  Paris,  and  I  supposed 
regard  had  been  paid  at  least  to  that  part  of  my 
instructions  which  directed  that,  af^er  the  king 
should  have  passed,  no  couriers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  the  road  of  Clermont  or  Varennes, 
and  consequently  that  no  orders  could  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  National  Assembly ;  but  all 
my  uneasiness  proceeded  from  the  obstacles  which, 
owing  to  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  assistance 
I  was  bringing,  might  arise  either  to  his  majesty's 
deliverance  or  to  his  safety  in  pursuing  his  route — 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  I  knew  were  in- 
creasing with  every  moment.  I  used  all  possible 
diligence,  and  the  whole  way  the  men  went  at  a 
hard  trot  and  never  once  drew  reiu.  At  a  short 
distance  from  Varennes  I  came  up  with  the  de- 
tachment from  the  Royal  AUemand  which  had 
been  sent  forward  the  day  before.  I  found  them 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood  by  the  national 
guards,  who  were  firing  on  them.  Having  dis- 
persed these  militia,  I  put  myself  at  the  head  of 
the  detachment,  and  spuning  forward  and  being 
closely  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  I 
arrived  at  about  a  quarter  past  nine  under  Va- 
rennes. I  waa  proceeding  to  reconnoitre  the 
place  with  the  view  of  attacking  it,  when,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  I  perceived  a  troop  of 
hussars,  who  proved  to  be  part  of  the  squadron 
posted  at  Dun,  who  had  marched  to  the  king's 
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assistanoe,  but  who  had  not  been  aUe  to  get  into 
the  town  on  account  of  the  barricades  and  tbe 
many  thousands  behind  them.  In  a  abort  tine 
Captain  Deslons,  who  commanded  these  aquadnas, 
rod^  up  and  acquainted  me  that  the  king  had  hen 
gone  from  Varennes  full  an  hour  and  a  hajfs  tfasS 
his  m&jesty  had  told  him  he  was  afraid  it  iroali 
he  ont  of  my  power  to  render  him  apy  eprntiri 
assistance,  but  that  he  hoped  I  would  do  all  I 
could.  M.  Deslons  fiirther  told  me  that  the  peofk 
and  the  municipality  of  Varennes,  on  the  arrwal 
of  one  of  M.  de  Uifoyeite^s  aides-de-caanp^  hsd 
compelled  the  king  to  re-enter  the  oaniage  ia 
which  he  had  travelled,  and  return  to  Paris  ;  and 
that  his  majesty  must  already  bfi  at  a  grait  dis- 
tance. ,,«••«•  M.  Deslons  confirmed  wbat  I  had 
before  been  told,  that  the  hussars  stationed  in  Va* 
rennes  had  been  corrupted,  and  that  the  dragvans 

at  Clermont  had  refuised  to  march « •  AB  the 

circumstances  of  this  affair  appeared  to  me  a  mya* 
tery,  nor  could  I  form  any  idea  of  the  canses 
which  had  led  to  them.     I  aaked  him  if  he  had 

seen  M.  de *  M-  de  Goguelat,  iiod  Cooiit 

Charles  de  Damas.  ^e  tpld  me  that  all  three  of 
them  had  been  put  under  arrest ;  that  the  two 
former  had  arrived  with  their  detachmenta  abott 
half  an  hour  after  the  kiqg,  bgt  that  the  hosaais 
they  commanded  had  joined  those  at  Varennes: 
he  said  that  M.  de  Damas  came  aoon  afterward^ 
accompanied  only  by  two  or  thr^  commiBsioned 
and  a  few  non-commissioned  officers,  hia  dFagooos 
having  refused  to  follow  him.  It  waa  now  i^ipa- 
rent  to  me  that  the  dispositions  agreed  upon  had 
not  been  observed,  and  that  my  orders  had  so| 
been  executed,  though  I  could  form  po  idea  of  tiis 
reason  of  this  neglect." 

Matters  had  even  gone  as  Deslons  related,  ss 
that  after  all  it  was  a  bold  impudence  ii|  the  Gnm- 
dison  Cromwell  to  pretend  that  it  was  not  through 
him  that  the  royal  family  were  tied  to  th^  stake. 
His  aide-de-camp,  who  reached  Varennes  at  faslP 
past  six  o'clock,  was  that  M.  Robeuf  whom  ▼€ 
have  seen  complaining  to  the  National  Asseiphly 
of  the  hard  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
mob  of  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  He 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Baillon,  one  of  Bailly's 
municipals.  They  entered  the  house  of  the  grocer 
and  tallow-chandler,  and  presented  the  decree  of 
the  National  Assembly.  Louis,  in  peceivi^g  it, 
murmured  most  sadly,  ^*  I  am  a  prisoner;  there  is 
no  longer  any  king."  He  threw  the  paper  oa 
Madame  Sauce's  bed,  where  the  little  dauplun  was 
still  sleeping :  the  queen  snatched  it  up  with  the 
bitter  exclamation  that  it  would  contaminate  her 
child ;  and  then,  turning  to  Robeuf,  she  expressed 
her  indignation  and  astonishment  that  he,  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,  should  have  ehaif  ed  hiiueif 
with  such  a  commission.  But  in  vain  did  the 
imperial  woman  look  through  the  dingy  windows 
across  the  square  in  the  lingering  hope  of  sedng 
brave  de  Bouillt^  charge  across  it,  and  of  hearing 
the  German  voices  and  shouts  of  Royal  Allemsndj 

<  Tb»  Dukf  of  CaiolNia. 
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in  vain   did  8he  listen,   and    cautiously  inquire 
"whether  they  were  coming — her  case  in  very  truth 
was  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help !    At  haif-past 
aeyen  o'clock  the  royal  fugitives  were  compelled 
to  re-enter  the  berline,  the  three  gardes-du-corps 
who  had  attended  them  from  Paris  were  tied  like 
felons  on  the  coach-box,  fresh  horses  were  put  to, 
and  the  unwieldy  machine,  being  wheeled  round, 
was  driven  back  towards  Clermont  and   Paris, 
preceded,  followed,  flanked  by  thousands  of  na- 
tional guards,  who  dragged  the  two  old  Yarennes 
field-pieces  with  them.     The  patriots  had  suffered 
nothing,  not  a  drop  of  blood  had  been  spilt  except 
from  the  shoulder  and  the  silly  pate  of  the  royalist 
Goguelat ;  the  patriots  were  all  triumphant,  with 
a  king  their  captive,  and  triumph  and  success 
generally  bring  good  humour  and  generosity ;  but 
these  ill-conditioned  scoundrels,  whom  nothing 
could  cure  of  their  old  instinct  for  blood,  mur- 
dered the  Vicomte  Dampierre  under  the  eyes  of 
the  king  and  queen,  as  the  carriage  was  rolling  out 
of  the  town,  because  he  had  hurried  from  some 
country  house  where  he  was  residing  to  offer  assist- 
ance or  advice,  and,  seeing  the  king  a  prisoner, 
had  approached  the  door  of  the  carriage  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  to  kiss  his  hand;  and,  after  poniarding 
him,  the  execrable  rabble  went  over  his  body,  horse 
and  foot.    The  berline  must  have  been  somewhere 
between  Yarennes  and  Clermont,  or  perhaps  al- 
ready at  Clermont,  when  de  Bouillt^  finished  his 
maddening    conversation  with  Captain  Deslons. 
He  then  turned  to  General  Hoffelize  and  the  other 
officers  who  had  ridden  with  him  from  Stenay,  and 
proposed  that  the  Royal  Allemand  should  cross 
the  river  and  follow  the  king's  carriage  at  least 
three  or  four  leagues,  to  see  if  they  could  not  over- 
take it  and  rescue  the  royal  family.     As  so  many 
of  the  national  guards  had  departed  with  the  ber- 
line, it  might  not  have  proved  a  work  of  much 
difficulty  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge ;  but 
hours  before  de  Bouill<$'s  arrival  the  patriots  had 
demolished  several  of  the  arches.     He  sent  some 
light  horse  both  above  and  below  the  town  to  ex- 
amine where  the  river  was  fordable,  but,  though 
there  certainly  were  several  places  where  it  might 
have  been  crossed,  these  light  horsemen  could  or 
would  find  none.      '*  1  saw,"  says  de  BouilltS, 
*'  many  national  guards  under  arms  in  Yarennes ; 
and  we  were  now  informed  that  the  Jacobinised 
garrisons  of  Metz  and  Yerdun  were  in  full  inarch 
towards  that  town  with  their  cannon :  the  troops 
which  composed  the  latter  garrison  were  indeed 
already  at  no  great  distance ;  the  national  guards 
throughout  the  whole  country  were  in  motion ;  and 
now  indeed  all  seemed  lost,  for  even  the  cavalry 
under  my  command,  whose  horses  were  tired  and 
blown  by  the  hard  ride  from  Stenay,  expressed 
a  reluctance  to  proceed  any  farther."     Gallant 
Deslons,  without  orders,  dashed  into  the  river  Aire 
with  his  hundred  men,  and  partly  forded  and 
partly  swam  across  one  branch  of  it;  but  his 
horses  could  not  manage  the  second  branch,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  return.    De  Bouillt^,  giving 
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up  all  hope,  led  back  the  cavalry  regiment  and  all 
the  detachments  to  Stenay,  aud  having  disposed  of 
them  in  the  town,  and  learning  that  the  munici- 
pality were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ordering 
his  arrest — an  order  not  now  likely  to  be  opposed 
even  by  the  Royal  Allemand — ^he  summoned  around 
him  his  principal  officers,  whose  liberty  or  life  was 
in  equal  jeopardy,  and  that  very  evening  set  off 
with  them  and  with  a  few  subalterns  for  the  empe- 
ror's territories  of  Luxembourg.  Although  they 
travelled  fast,  orders  for  their  arrest  had  travelled 
still  faster,  and  as  they  crossed  the  French  frontier 
late  at  night  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  watch- 
ful national  guards.  The  fusilade,  however,  did 
them  no  harm,  and  that  night  they  supped,  with 
what  appetite  they  could  muster,  with  the  Ber- 
nardine  monks  at  Orval  in  Luxembourg.  These 
fugitives  were  twenty-one  in  number.  Royalty 
was  not  again  to  find  so  much  bravery  and  devo- 
tion as  it  had  lost  in  de  Bouillcf.* 

We  return  to  the  doleful  journey  of  the  captives. 
On  entering  Clermont,  amidst  a  forest  of  bayonets, 
the  king  was  waited  upon  by  the  municipals  and 
all  the  constituted  authorities ;  and  the  president 
of  theiiistrict  hurled  at  his  discrowned  head  some 
terrible  patriotic  harangue.  Louis,  so  admirable 
in  suffering,  meekly  replied,  *'  My  people  are  se- 
duced ;  my  people^are  deceived."  The  pert  presi- 
dent rejoined,  that  it  was  easier  to  deceive  one  man 
than  to  deceive  an  entire  people.  The  berline 
then  moved  slowly  onwards,  still  guarded  by  an 
army,  for,  as  the  national  guards  at  one  place  grew 
tired  of  marching,  plenty  of  national  guards  poured 
in  from  other  places,  all  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
eager  to  see  how  the  king  and  queen  looked  in 
patriot  hands.  That  night  they  slept,  or  rested,  at 
Ch&lons.  On  the  23rd  they  continued  their  rout 
to  Epemay,  where  they  met  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Assembly  to  take  charge 
of  them,  and  see  them  safely  conducted  back  to 
the  Tuileries.  These  commissioners  were  Barnave, 
Fiction,  and  Latour-Maubourg.  Of  Barnave  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  have  hinted  that  some 
change  had  come  over  his  dream  of  politics. 
Petion,  who  was  to  be  the  Bailly  of  a  future  day — 
a  day  now  near  at  hand — was  a  poor  advocate 
from  Chartres,  a  ready  speaker  in  the  Assembly, 
a  Jacobin  of  the  deepest  dye,  a  man  of  inordinate 
vanity,  whose  heart  was  all  in  his  head,  and  whose 
manners  were  excessively  coarse,  partly  by  nature, 
and  in  part  through  the  common  conviction  of  the 
times  Uiat  politeness  did  not  become  republicans 
or  professors  and  disciples  of  liberty  and  equality. 
His  head  was  not  intellectually  enlarged  by  having 
his  heart  in  it :  he  had  no  high  or  even  acute  in- 

*  For  Uie  flight  to  Varennea  and  tlie  arrest  there,  we  have  eon- 
•ulted,  beside*  the  Memoires  of  de  Bouille.  La&yeUe,  Campan. 
Georgel,  de  Choitcnl,  Count  Louii  de  Bouille.  and  Valory.  one  of  the 
unfortunate  gwrdea*du<corps,  a  variety  of  memotn  and  narratavee  of 
tlie  time,  together  with  tlie  documentSy  letters,  and  debate*  ia  the 
Hictoire  Pariemeotaire.  Our  narrative  might  have  been  better,  but 
for  the  despair  of  doing  weU  and  in  a  different  manner  what  liaa 
been  mo  recently  and  so  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  whose 
narrative  is  far  more  dramatic  than  most  dramas,  and  mure  truly 
poetical  than  most  poems,  that  have  appeared  in  Uieep  latter  days.— 
See  '  The  Fieodi  Revolution ;  a  History/  vol.  ii..  book  iv. 
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tellect  wliatever,  and,  like  moat  of  the  rest,  his 
moral  aud  political  philosophy  consisted  in  a  few 
hare  rules  and  dogmas.  Dumont  says  of  him, 
"  He  had  little  wit,  little  vivacity,  no  force  either 
of  expression  or  of  thought"  Yet  such  is  the 
fanaticism  of  political  theorists  and  party  poli- 
ticians, that  this  vulgar  piece  of  mediocrity  had  heen 
f^ted  in  London  hy  the  Fozite  Whigs  as  a  great 
man  and  a  noble  patriot  !*  He  came  to  Epemay 
with  the  determination  to  insult  the  wretched  cap- 
tives; and  we  shall  presently  see  how  perfectly  he 
did  what  he  intended  to  do.  Latour-Maubourg 
was  a  man  of  high  family  and  a  colonel  in  the 
king's  army.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  States* 
General  as  deputy  for  the  noblesse  of  Puy-en- 
Velay,  but  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  join  the 
Tiers  Etat.  Though  an  ultra-liberal,  and,  per- 
haps, at  this  moment,  not  very  averse  to  trying  the 
grand  experiment  of  a  republic,  he  was  a  man  of 
honour  and  humanity,  and  far  too  generous  to 
think  of  insulting  a  fallen  king  and  a  hapless 
queen.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  grieved  at  and 
to  have  been  ashamed  of  his  mission ;  and  from 
that  sentiment,  which  might,  however,  be  coupled 
with  some  fear  of  beinff  suspected  afterwards,  if 
he  conversed  much  with  royalty — for  he  was  an 
aristocrat  by  birth  and  name,  whereas  PtStion  and 
Barnave  had  the  happy  security  of  being  plebeians 
— ^the  next  morning,  when  the  journey  was  con- 
tinued, he  got  into  a  carriage  which  followed, 
witli  Madame  Tourzel  and  the  waiting- women, 
leaving  Barnave  and  P«5tion  to  ride  in  the  berline 
with  their  majesties.  The  king  was,  as  usual, 
awkward  and  silent;  but  the  queen  soon  entered 
into  conversation  with  Barnave,  who  had  the  man- 
ners and  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  who  won 
upon  her  heart  by  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
not  far  from  Epernay.  A  poor  country  curate — 
no  doubt  of  the  unsworn  kind — had  the  impru- 
dence to  approach  to  speak  to  the  king :  the  na- 
tional guards  and  the  mob  that  surrounded  the 
carriage  fell  upon  the  priest,  and  were  going  to 
murder  him.  Barnave  shouted  from  the  coach- 
window,  "  Tigers,  have  you  ceased  to  be  French- 
men? Nation  of  brave  men,  are  you  become  a 
people  of  assassins  ?  "  These  words  saved  from 
certain  death  the  poor  curate,  who  was  already 

•  *•  The  flnt  man  that  came  over  to  England  from  the  AsMmbly 
wag  Petioa.  1  had  known  him  too  well  at  Paris  to  avoid  seeing 
him  In  London ;  but  he  was  bo  eaj^rly  received,  bo  much  sought 
after  by  a  i^art  of  the  public,  that  the  chance  of  meeting  him  was 
very  rare.  People  dupated  the  honour  of  entertaining  him  ;  they 
loaded  him  with  inviUtions;  they  showered  on  him  the  must  flatter- 
ing attentions.  Ho  was  come,  he  said,  to  see  the  management  of 
trial  by  jury  In  criminal  and  civil  cases.  It  is  true  he  understood  no 
Engliah,  but  a  barrister  well  versed  in  French  offered  to  accompany 
him  to  the  courU.  Tluj  day  was  fixed,  but  Petion  did  not  keep  his 
oppoiDtment,  oreferrmg  to  run  over  London  and  see  sights  with  a 
ttiand  who  had  jnst  arrived  tram  France.  He  remaiuHd  in  England 
no  more  than  three  weeks.  The  reception  he  met  with  from  one 
PM«J^^^  «wna  ■uspicion  in  the  government.**— Daswut,  Suwmirs 

It  b  pretty  evident  that  the  real  object  of  Petion's  visit  was  rather 
tofraterniie  with  some  of  our  dubs  and  republicans  than  to  study 
otir  trial  by  jury.  Nevertheless,  in  a  manitroua  ignaiaoce  of  the 
subject,  he  led  the  discussions  on  the  Jury  law  in  the  Aisembly,  and 
was  the  chief  framer  of  the  system  which  was  adopted.  A  good 
notion  of  the  man  as  a  debater  aud  politician  may  be  derived  from 
h«  eielamattons,  that  ooposiUon  was  very  troublesome !— that  the 
Ajiemblv  waa  constantly  tioabled  by  the  revolt  of  tho  minofity 
•gaiTW  the  minority ; 


knocked  down:  Barnave,  in  pronouncing   them, 
almost  threw  himself  out  of  the  wmdow,  and  the 
kinff's  sister,  touched  by  this  noble  burst  of  feelings 
held  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat     By  the  veiy 
act  they  were   committing    this  French    rabble 
proved  that  they  had  not  ceased  to  be  Frenchmen, 
that  they  were  what  their  fathers  had  been  before 
them,  and  what  their  children  have  been    after 
them ;  but  it  was  natural  that  Marie  Antoinette 
should  be  favourably  impressed  with  the   words 
and  action  of  Barnave.     She  spoke  to  him  often 
on  the  road ;  and  in  the  inns  where  they  stopped, 
when  PtStion's  back  was  turned,  she  had  more  con- 
fidential conversation  with  him.    Barnave,  with  a 
truth  that  no  one  will  dispute,  told  her  that  roy- 
alty had  been  very  badly  served  by  the  royalists; 
that  the  courtiers  and  aristocrats  had  committed  a 
great  many  errors  in  the  revolution;  and   that, 
seeing  the  interests  of  the  court  so  feebly  and  so      S 
unwisely  defended,  he    had  been  several    times      ] 
tempted  to  offer  them  a  courageous  champion  who 
knew  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.     Here  he  meant  himself,  for  Barnave  was       I 
as  vain  and  as  self-confident  as  any  of  the  actors 
in  this  drama':  very  possibly  he  fancied  he  couki 
do  more  than  Mirabeau  had  engaged  to  perform ; 
and,  as  he  was  poor  and  ambitious,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  may  have  been  desirous  of  having 
a  revenue  like  that  which  Mirabeau  had  derived 
from  the  court  for  doing  nothing.     Now  that  Mi- 
rabeau was  gone,  he  might  consider  himself  the 
best  orator  in  the  Assembly;  and  as  a  debater,  sb 
one  ready  at  impromptu  answer  and  rejoinder,  he 
had  all  along  been  superior  to  the  Count ;  but  be 
lacked  altogether  the  grand  commanding  figure, 
the  striking,  intimidating  countenance,  &e  sono- 
rous voice,  and  the  wonderful  physical  energy  that 
had  died  with  Mirabeau.     The  queen  asked  him 
what  means  he  would  have  advised  her  to  employ  ? 
"  Popularity,  madame,  popularity,"  said  he.    "  But 
how,"  asked  the  queen,  "  could  I  obtain  it,  when 
it  had  been  taken  from  me?"     Barnave  replied 
with  a  mixture  of  gallantry  and  vanity   which 
could  only  have  come  from  a  Frenchman,  *'  Ah, 
madame,  it  was  much  easier  for  you  to  recover 
your  popularity   than  for  me  to  obtain  mine." 
PtStion,   to  illustrate  practically  the  doctrine   of 
liberty  and  equality,  ate  and  drank  in  the  royal 
carriage  like  an  unmannered  clown,  throwing  the 
bones  pi  his  chicken  out  of  the  window,  not  with- 
out risk  of  hitting  his  majesty's  nose ;  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders  without  saying  a  word  when  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth  poured  wine  into  his  cup,  meaning 
by  this  shrug  that  he  had  wine  enough.     Barnave 
was  disgusted;  and,  though  pressed  by  the  queen, 
he  delicately  declined  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
carriage.     The  king  began  to  speak  to  PtJtkm 
about  the  situation  of  affairs  and  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  go  to  the  frontiers,  saying  that 
these  motives  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
to  the  executive  power  its  necessary  strength,  ss 
France  could  not  possibly  be  a  republic.     "  Not 
yet^"  replied  Potion,  <' because  the  French  are  not 
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yet  ripe  enough!"  This  brutal  answer  reduced 
the  king  to  silence,  and  he  spoke  no  more  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  As  the  berline 
was  crammed,  the  children  sat  on  the  laps  of  their 
elders.  Potion  took  the  little  dauphin  on  his 
knee,  and  began  to  amuse  himself  with  twisting 
his  greasy  fingers  in  the  auburn  curly  locks  of  the 
interesting  boy;  and,  as  whenever  he  spoke  he 
gesticulated,  he  pulled  the  hair  so  strongly  that 
the  child  cried  out.  This  was  too  much  tor  the 
queen,  who  exclaimed,  ^'  Give  me  my  son ;  he  is 
accustomed  to  delicate  cares  which  little  dispose 
him  to  such  familiarities!"  The  king's  sister 
spoke  a  good  deal  with  Bamave,  and,  it  is  said, 
excited  in  him  a  profound  respect  and  a  warm 
admiration.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  journey 
the  queen  discovered  the  schism  and  total  separa- 
tion that  existed  between  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy party  to  which  Bamave  belonged,  and  the 
republican  party  which  had  Potion  for  one  of  its 
chiefs ;  but  she  miscalculated  sadly  when  she  fan- 
cied that  there  must  be  more  Barnaves  than 
PcStions  in  France.  She  said  that  Bamave  was 
worthy  of  trust  and  confidence,  nay,  of  esteem ; 
that  that  young  man  was  full  of  esprit  and  noble 
sentiments ;  that  she  could  not  severely  blame  the 
feeling  of  pride  that  induced  a  young  man  born 
of  the  Tiers  £tat  to  applaud  a  revolution  that 
opened  the  road  to  honour  and  glory  to  the  class 
he  belonged  to;  and  that,  if  ever  the  revolution 
should  be  stopped,  and  the  kingly  power  be  re- 
stored, the  pardon  of  Bamave  should  be  certain.* 
Poor  queen !  and  how  would  the  revolution  pardon 
you  and  yours  ?  While  she  is  slowly  approaching 
Paris,  we  may  return  to  the  National  Assembly 
there. 

The  person  that  had  the  honour  of  first  an- 
nouncing in  that  noisy  hall  that  the  king  was  a 
prisoner,  was  one  M.  Mangin,  a  surgeon  and  man- 
midwife  of  Varennes,  who,  being  dispatched  by 
the  municipality,  and  using  such  speed  as  French 
horses  and  French  roads  would  allow  of,  contrived 
to  reach  Paris  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
22nd.  The  letter  of  the  municipality,  which  was 
read  to  the  Assembly  by  one  of  the  secretaries,  was 
as  short  as  an  order  of  the  day  : — **  In  the  alarm 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,"  said  the  paper,  "  we 
authorise  M.  Mangin,  surgeon  of  Varennes,  to  go 
and  acquaint  the  Assembly  that  his  majesty  is 
here,  and  that  we  supplicate  them  to  trace  out  for 
us  the  course  we  ought  to  pursue."  There  were 
loud  cries,  both  inside  the  hall  and  outside,  of  "  The 
king  is  taken !  the  king  is  arrested !  What  shall 
we  do  with  him  ?  "  Letters  were  also  presented 
and  read  from  the  municipals  of  Sainte  Menehould 
and  the  municipals  of  Ch&lons.  The  first  related 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  Drouet,  and  informed  the 
Assembly  how  the  dragoons  in  that  place  had  been 
disarmed,  and  their  commanding  officer  thrown 
into  prison  to  save  him  from  being  murdered  by 
the  people.  This  letter,  as  also  that  of  the  Chftlons 
municipals,  was  written  between  night  and  mom- 

•  Madain«  Gunpui,  M&moirei.; 


ing  of  the  22nd,  before  it  was  known  in  cither  of 
those  towns  that  the  king  was  taken :  both  letters 
stated  that  the  national  guards  of  the  districts  had 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  berline.    The  first  thing 
the  Assembly  did  was  to  decree  that  de  Bouill^ 
should  be  deprived  of  his  command,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, arrested;  that  none  of  the  troops  should 
serve  him  or  render  him  any  assistance ;  that  no 
postmaster  should  furnish  him  with  horses ;  and 
that  nobody  should  be  allowed  that  night  to  quit 
Paris  without  a  passport  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  Assembly.     On  the  motion  of  M.  Toulongeon 
it  was  agreed  that  the  character  of  the  king  should 
be  treated  with  the  respect  which  was  due  to  it. 
They  next  decreed  that  Latour-MauboUrg,  Pt^tion, 
and  Bamave  should  go  and  take  charge  of  the 
royal  family,  with  full  power  to  call  into  action  the 
national  guards  and  the  troops  of  the  line,  to  give 
orders  to  the  administrative  and  municipal  bodies, 
as  well  as  to  all  officers  civil  and  military,  and  ge 
nerally  to  do  and  to  command  whatever  might  be 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  their  mission.    They 
recommended  these  three  commissioners   to  see 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  dignity  was  pro- 
perly observed ;  and  they  farther  decreed  that  M. 
Dumas,  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  should  go 
with  them  to  carry  their  military  orders  into  exe- 
cution.   At  this  moment  they  seem  to  have  appre- 
hended that  de  Bouiiy  was  in  full  pursuit,  and 
that  the  king  would  not  be  got  into  Paris  without 
a  battle,  or  at  least  a  skirmish.  The  Assembly  sat 
all  through  the  night,  or  at  least  a  certain  number 
of  members  remained  to  keep  the  permanent  ses- 
sion, which  had  been  decreed  as  soon  as  the  king's 
flight  was  known.     On  the  moming  of  the  23rd  a 
secretary  read  two  letters,  one  fi'om  the  munici- 
pality and  the  other  from  the  Jacobin  Club  of 
Valenciennes,  who  demanded  arms  from  the  As- 
sembly, and  invited  all  their  brethren  to  join  them 
in  arms  on  the  frontiers.     The  Valenciennes  Jaco- 
bins announced  that  the  instant  the  news  of  the 
evasion  of  the  king  reached  their  town,  the  chief 
commander  of  the  king's  troops  there  hastened  to 
their  club  with  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and 
took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  all 
the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly.     The  As- 
sembly forthwith  decreed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  these 
Jacobins  of  Valenciennes.     A  portion  of  the  de- 
puties had  been  to  attend  a  popular  procession ; 
and  they  now  entered  the  Assembly,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred,  escorted  by  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  grenadiers  of  the  Paris  national  guard,  who 
all  entered  with  them  and  ranged  themselves  in 
double  rows  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  the  band  of 
the  said  grenadiers  taking  post  by  the  door,  and 
there  playing  with  all  their  might  the  Qa  Ira.  The 
president  announced  that  the  detachment  which 
had  honourably  escorted  the  Assembly  in  the  pro- 
cession demanded  permission  to  take,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Assembly,  tiie  oath  which  had  been  decreed 
for  all  military  functionaries.     As  these  people 
never  could  have  swearing  enough,  the  proposition 
was  received  with  acclamations;   and  the   said 
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grenadiers,  putting  themselves  into  theatrical  atti* 
tudee,  such  as  we  see  repeated  in  the  pictures  of 
David  and  the  other  French  painters  ef  that  time 
and  school,  swore  sonorously,  and  when  they  had 
done  swearing  the  deputies  nid  the  gallery  mobs 
renewed  their  shouting,  and  the  band  at  the  door 
their  Qa  Ira.  In  the  afternoon  the  three  com- 
missioners, who  had  not  yet  departed  to  meet  the 
king,  were  enjoined  to  set  out  immediatdy.  Then 
more  letters  4om  municipalities  and  from  Jacobin 
Clubs  were  read,  and  Robespierre  rose  and  said, 
''  The  country  is  grateful.  M.  Mangin  and  the 
two  national  guards  that  stopped  the  king*8  car- 
riage  have  rendered  a  signal  service.  I  de- 
mand that  we  award  them  a  civic  crown!" 
This  proposition  was  welcomed,  and  the  consi- 
deration of  it  was  referred  to  the  constitution 
committee.  Then  Thouret  rose  to  call  for  yen- 
geance  and  for  blood.  **  A  great  crime,"  said  he, 
'*  has  been  committed.  Under  whatever  aspect 
we  look  at  it,  whether  the  king  has  been  carried 
away  by  force,  or  'whether  he  has  been  led  astray 
by  perfidious  tugjgeMions,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Assembly  characterise  the  crhne  and  devote  the 
guilty  to  the  vengeanee  of  the  laws."  And  he  then 
presented  the  project  of  a  decree  as  drawn  up  by 
the  constitution  committee,  proposing — 1.  That 
the  Assembly  should  declare  traitors  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  king  those  who  had  advised,  aided  in, 
or  executed  the  carrying  off^/'^^tfmen<— -of  the 
king,  and  all  those  who,  to  favour  perverse  de- 
igns, as  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people  as  to 
the  interests  of  royalty,  should  attempt  to  raise  any 
obstacle  to  his  return  and  to  his  re-union  with  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.  2.  That  the  Assem- 
bly should  order  every  functionary,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, to  do  his  best  to  protect  the  return  of  the 
king ;  to  repulse  by  force,  seize,  and  put  under 
arrest  all  such  as  smuld  dare  to  fail  in  the  respect 
due  to  the  royal  dignity.  Robespierre  then  hinted, 
in  his  cautious,  sly  manner,  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  speak  of  those  who  had  adrised  the  king,  and 
that  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking  so  much  pre- 
caution about  his  safety.  '*  In  the  first  part  of  the 
decree  proposed  to  you,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  severe  regulation  against  those 
who  counselled  the  evasion  of  the  king.  The  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  surely  obliges 
them  to  take  up  a  more  important  question.  You 
all  feel,  by  anticipation,  what  that  question  is ;  I 
will  not  develope.  it,  and  I  demand  an  adjournment 
for  it.  You  have  determined,  in  your  wisdom, 
that  we  are  not  to  fancy  any  culpable  intentions 
against  the  person  of  the  king.  The  measures  you 
have  already  taken  for  his  security  are  quite  suffi- 
cient. Since  that  event  (the  flight)  the  people 
have  shown  a  conduct  so  wise,  so  imposing,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  repose  confidence  in  their 
moderation.  It  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to 
the  people  not  to  regard  the  precautions  already 
taken  as  sufficient.*'  Then  his  friend  Rewbell, 
whose  Jacobin  republicanism  was  bolder  and  more 
plain  spoken,  rose  to  say  that  the  Assembly  were 


quibbling,  and  describing  a  fact  b^  an  improper 
word.     ^^  The  oonstittttion  committee,''  said  he, 
^^employa  the  word  eniivemeni;  but  was  it  an 
enlevemeni?    And  have  we  not  courage  enougii 
to  speak  the  plain  truth  ?     It  is  because  we  haie 
not  so  spoken  that  we  are  atill  where  we  are  1  *' 
Here  he  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  cot^  gandie. 
Rewbell  contmued:  ^  The  word  enlevement  is 
misplaced  for  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
who  are  not  accomplices  of  the  evasion.     The 
king  ought  to  come  back,  and  we  ought  to  xwotect 
his  return ;  but  I  demand  that  we  strike  out  of 
the  decree  Uie  words  about  his  re-union  wrOh  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.     I  will  say  no  more 
about  it;  for  whoever  does  not  undetstand  me  b 
unworthy  of  being  a  Frenchmsn!"      After  die 
tumultuous  applauses  with  which  Rewbdl's  last 
words  were  hailed  had  subsided,  Toulongeon  ex- 
claimed, ^  We  are  going  to  write  some  grasd 
pages  in  the  history  of  Frsnoe.     It  is  beautifbl 
for  the  conqueror  not  to  vrill  all  that  he  casi.     Let 
us  prejudge  nothing  I      Let  us  wait  till  the  law 
has  pronounced  itself."    After  some  amendments 
the  decree  was  passed,  and  a  committee,  or,  Tsther, 
several  committees  were  afterwards  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  committee  of  res^och  in  ex- 
amining witnesses  in  order  to  discover  who  had 
advised,  aided,  assisted,  &c.,  in  the  flight  of  the 
king.     On  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  23nl,  a 
very  numerous  deputation  of  the  national  guaids, 
with  Lafayette  at  their  head,  came  to  the  Assem- 
bly to  take  the  oath  like  the  grenadiers.  Lafayette, 
as  orator  for  the  deputation,  made  a  speech  which 
contained  nothing  but  the  commonplaces  which 
had  already  been  said  and  re-said  ad  nauseaas. 
Then  the  president  read  the  form  of  the  oath  ;  and 
the  national  guards,  raising  their  hands  to  heaven, 
swore ;  and  the  musicians  of  the  band  of  this  bat- 
talion raised  dieir  hands  and  swore  also,  and  went 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  upper  benches  of  the 
c6t^  droit,  even  as  if  they  were  members  of  the 
House ;  and  some  of  the  Swiss  guards,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  armed  with  muskets, 
sabres,  pikes,  and  clubs,  came  in  without  an- 
nouncement, raised  their  dirty  hands,  and  swore 
also,  and  then,  traversing  the  hall,  they  stopped  in 
front  of  the  president,  and  roared,  **  We  swear  it! 
We  will  live  free,  or  die ;"  and  all  these  oaths 
were  mingled  with  shouts  and  vivats,  and  the  tune 
of  Qa  Ira,  Qa  Ira.     When  these  parties  hsd  with- 
drawn, others  came  in ;  and  the  swearing  and  the 
hurly-burly  were  continued  for  hours.     On  the 
morning  of  the  24th   Lafayette's  aide-de-camp, 
Robeuf,  presented  himself  in  the  Assembly  to  give 
an   account  of  his  journey  and  proceedings   at 
Varennes ;  and  in  the  evening  postmaster  £h:ouet 
and  Maitre  Guillaume,  his  clerk  and  comrade, 
were  introduced    with  great  pomp  and  parade, 
being  attended   by  a  grand  deputation  of  Paris 
municipals.     Drouet  made  a  very  good  dragoon- 
like speech,  beginning,  '*  I  am  postmaster  at  Sainte- 
Menehould,  and  ancient  dragoon  in  the  regiment 
of  Cond^ ;  my  comrade  Gmllaume  also  is  an  an- 
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cient  dn^oon  in  the  regiment  of  the  Queen" — and 
descrihing  their  hard  ride  across  the  country,  and 
all  that  they  did  at  Varennes,  in  a  homely,  straight- 
forward manner.  When  he  had  finished  his 
speech,  the  president  told  him  that  he  had  saved 
France ;  that  he  was  an  honour  and  glory  to  his 
country,  and  that  the  National  Assembly  would 
recompense  him  according  to  his  high  deserts. 
Drouet  returned  no  more  to  the  post-horse  busi- 
ness, but  was  put  on  the  high  road  to  posts  of 
republican  eminence,  for  he  had  energy  and  dar- 
ing, and  a  thorough  fanaticism  for  the  dogmas  of 
the  day.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  law- 
giver, as  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  ; 
he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  proposed 
putting  to  death  all  the  English  in  France  as  spies. 
He  will  reappear  on  the  scene  covered  with  revo- 
lutionary honours  and  with  blood.  On  the  25th, 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  it  was  announced 
to  the  Assembly  that  the  king  had  arrived,  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  mob,  who  were  threatening  to 
hang  the  three  gardes-du-corps  that  were  fastened 
on  the  ooach-boz.*  There  was  a  terrible  uproar  in 
the  hall  and  all  round  about  it ;  and  the  Assembly 
voted  that  twenty  of  their  number  should  go  out 
and  endeavour  to  preserve  order. 

Suffocated  with  grief  and  shame,  with  dust  and 
heat—for  that  June  month  was  excessively  hot — 
the  royal  family  had  arrived  at  the  barriers  a  little 
before  seven  (/clock,  escorted  by  La&yette,  who 
had  gone  out  on  his  white  horse  beyond  Pantin 
to  meet  them,  and  by  at  least  ten  thousand  national 
guards,  mixed  with  a  multitude  ten  times  more  nu- 
merous. The  Assembly  and  the  municipality  had 
carefully  prepared  the  reception  which  they  were 
to  meet :  a  plaeard  had  been  stuck  up  beforehand 
in  all  parts  of  Paris  with  these  laconic  words  upon 
it — ^*  Whosoever  applauds  the  king  shall  be 
beaten;  whosoever  insults  him  shall  be 
hanged."  One  part  of  the  order,  though  the  in- 
fraction of'  it  was  onlv  punishable  with  a  beating, 
was  much  more  strictly  attended  to  than  the  other 
where  the  penalty  was  hanging.  The  Paris  citi- 
zens stared  at  the  captives  chapeau  ntr  tete^  and 
one  poor  fellow,  who,  out  of  royalist  sentiments,  or 
pity  and  respect,  ventured  to  take  his  hat  off  to  the 
queen,  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces ;  and  the  accursed 
berhne  was  several  times  stopped  by  the  blood- 
thirsty [vociferous  rabble,  swearing  that  they  must 
at  least  murder  the  gardes-du-corps ;  and,  though 
these  gentlemen  were  not  massacred  nor  hanged, 
they  were  beaten  while  sitting  on  the  coach-box. 
To  avoid  passing  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
where  worse  might  have  happened,  the  berline  was 
dragged  round  the  boulevards,  through  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  then  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
by  the  gate  of  the  Pont-Tournant.  But  even  there 
it  was  in  an  instant  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  ap- 
prehensions  were  entertained    for   the   personal 

•  Thiera,  with  hia  usual  exactDCH.  ntys  the  journey  teom  Varennes 
to  Paris  occupied  eight  daya.— '*  Le  looyage  Hait  lemt,  pwee  que  la 
vaitmn  mtaati  U  yuiet  garde*  natkmalet.  II  dmra  hmitjoitn  de  Fa- 
reitnes  a  Farts"  The  journey  began  on  the  morning  of  the  S2nd, 
and  ended,  as  wo  have  seen,  on  the  aflenuKm  of  the  S5th  1 


safety  of  the  royal  family.  The  king  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  descended  and  walk^  predpi- 
tately  towards  the  open  door  of  the  palace.  Tht 
Queen,  who  was  the  last  to  quit  the  berline,  had 
scarcely  touched  the  ground  with  her  foot  when  the 
dukes  of  Noailles  and  Aiguillon  came  up  to  her, 
and  almost  carried  her  in  their  arms  across  the  gar- 
den; for,  though  hot  and  inconsiderate  patriots, 
and  in  very  bad  odour  at  the  court,  these  two  no- 
blemen could  feel  for  her  perilous  and  deplorable 
situation.  To  some  one  in  the  crowd,  who  ventured 
to  whisper  a  few  words  of  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment, the  queen  gently  said,  "  Monsieur,  I  am 
prepared  for  everything  V  This  was  graceful  and 
touching;  but  her  poor  husband  could  never  be 
touching  or  graceful,  and  he  said,  most  mal- 
adroitly,  "  Well,  here  I  am!  I  am  not  lost!  I 
really  did  not  mean  to  go  beyond  the  frontiers  I" 
And  very  possibly  the  next  words  he  uttered  were 
to  ask  whether  dmner  was  ready.  Every  gate, 
door,  wicket,  and  outlet  whatsoever  of  the  pidace 
was  now  guarded,  both  from  within  and  from 
without ;  and  the  national  guards  had  orders  never 
to  lose  sight  of  any  of  the  family,  or  at  least  never 
to  permit  the  king  or  the  queen  to  go  from  one 
room  to  the  other  without  watching  them.  Louis 
lost  no  flesh,  but  the  effect  of  these  humiliations  on 
Mane  Antoinette,  and  of  the  agitations  she  had 
undergone  during  the  journey,  was  terrible.  *'  The 
first  time,''  says  Madame  Campan,  **  that  I  saw 
the  queen  after  the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  journey 
of  Varennes,  I  found  her  rising  from  her  bed :  her 
features  were  not  extremely  altered,  but,  after  her 
first  words  of  kind  greeting,  she  took  off  her  cap 
and  bade  me  observe  the  effect  which  grief  had 
produced  on  her  head  of  hair.  In  a  single  night 
her  hair  had  become  as  white  as  that  of  a  woman 
of  seventy  years !    I  will  not  describe  the  feelings 

which  rent  my  heart Her  majesty  showed 

me  a  ring  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  Princess 
of  Lamballe :  it  contained  a  tress  of  her  white  hair, 
with  the  inscription,  Blanchis  par  le  malheuT'^ 
(Made  white  by  misfortune)." 

The  commandants  of  battalions  doing  duty  in 
the  palace  occupied  day  and  night  a  saloon  called 
the  Grand  Cabinet,Vhich  opened  into  the  queen's 
bed-chamber,  and  they  had  strict  orders  to  keep  the 
door  of  that  bed-chamber  constantly  open,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  their  eyes  on  the  royal  family. 
One  day  the  king  shut  the  door.  One  of  the  of- 
ficers on  guard  instantly  opened  it  again,  telling 
him  that  such  were  his  orders,  and  that  he  would 
always  open  it ;  and  that  his  majesty,  in  closing 
the  door,  would  only  give  himself  unnecessary 
trouble.  For  some  time  the  door  was  even  kept 
open  during  the  night  when  the  queen  was  in  bed, 
the  officer  placing  himself  in  an  easy  chair  between 
the  two  doors.  The  only  favour  obtained  was  that 
the  inner  door  of  the  chamber  might  be  shut  when 
the  queen  was  going  to  rest  and  getting  up  and 
dressing.  She  placed  between  her  bed  and  the 
door  the  bed  of  her  first  femme-de-chambre ;  and 
this  bed,  furnished  with  curtains,  preserved  her 
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Tnajesty  from  the  unmaimerly,  unmaBly  gaze  of  the 
Argusea  that  watched  her.  Another  day  the  king, 
wiahing  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  he  was  a  close 
prisoner,  presented  himself  at  a  door :  the  sentinel, 
musket  in  hand,  and^bayonet  on  his  musket,  opposed 
his  passage.  "  Do  you  know  me  ?"  said  Louis. 
"  Yes,  Sire,"  said  the  burgher  patriot  soldier, 
"  and  I  know  my  orders !"  But  Marie  Antoinette, 
like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  possessed  that  wonder- 
ful  fascination  of  manners  which  can  captivate  even 
the  rudest  hearts,  and  make  friends  in  all  circum- 
stances. Some  of  the  fiercest  of  the  national 
guards  were  moved  to  pity,  and  from  pity  to  a 
perfect  devotion  to  her  service ;  and  they  not  only 
favoured  her  secret  interviews  with  the  king,  but 
also  carried  secret  messages  for  her  to  her  friends 
in  Paris.  One  day  an  officer  of  the  national  guard 
treated  her  with  some  insolence  in  her  own  apart- 
ment ;  the  commandant  of  his  battalion  said  he 
would  have  him  disgraced  and  dismissed;  the 
queen  strongly  opposed  this  intention,  and  spoke  a 
few  words  of  reason  and  kindness  to  the  officer, 
who  from  that  instant  became  one  of  her  most  de- 
voted partisans.  At  first  everything  was  arranged 
in  order  that  the  garderobe  woman  who  had 
Gouvion  (Lafayette's  aide-de*camp)  for  her  lover 
should  have  the  entire  service  of  the  queen,  only 
aided  and  assisted  by  her  sister  and  her  daughter, 
who  were  to  play  the  part  of  spies  as  well  as  her- 
self. Gouvion  even  placed  the  portrait  of  this 
ungrateful  traitress  at  the  foot  of  tbe  stairs  which 
led  to  the  queen's  apartment,  in  order  that  the  sen- 
tinels should  permit  no  other  female  to  pass.  The 
indignant  queen  complained  to  her  husband,  who 
found  spirit  enough  to  remonstrate  with  Lafayette, 
who,  as  commandant-general  of  the  national  guards, 
was  still  his  chief  gaoler ;  and  the  hero  of  two 
worlds  was  obliged  to  give  orders  that  not  only  the 
portrait  but  the  original  should  be  removed  out  of 
the  palace. 

From  the  prison  we  may  pass  again  to  the  bear- 
garden. On  the  evening  of  the  king's  arrival  fiar- 
nave  and  P«5tion  made  their  report  to  the  Assembly 
about  their  journey,  and  about  what  the  king  had 
said  to  them.  Bamave,  who  was  completely  won, 
took  good  care  not  to  breathe  a  syllable  of  his  con- 
versations with  the  queen.  When  he  said  that  the 
king  had  assured  them  he  had  never  the  least  in* 
tention  of  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom, 
he  was  interrupted  by  loud  and  angry  murmurs. 
He  finished  his  discourse  by  praising  the  wonder- 
ful moderation  of  the  people,  and  by  saying  that 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  princess  royal,  the  dau- 
phin, Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  three  gardes-du- 
corps,  dressed  as  couriers,  were  all  safely  deposited 
in  the  Ch&teau  of  the  Tuileries,  under  the  guard  of 
the  commandant-general,  M.  Lafayette.  Pt^tion 
said  a  few  words  merely  to  excuse  the  conduct  of 
the  patriots  in  attempting  to  murder  those  body- 
guards. The  Assembly  then  decreed  that  the  three 
gardes-du-corps  should  be  instantly  tri^isferred 
from  the  Tuileries  to  a  common  gaol.  The  Assem- 
bly, or  a  small  portion  of  it,  sat  all  that  night,  but 


did  nothing  more  except  pass  a  vote  of  thanki  to 
Latour-Maubourg,  Bamave,  and  Potion.  On  the 
following  day  (the  26th  of  June)  a  report  was  pre- 
sented by  the  committees  of  constitution  ajad  cri- 
minal law,  proposing,  among  other  meaaures,  that 
the  ordinary  tribunal  of  the  quarter  of  the  Tuile- 
ries should  examine,  without  delay,  all  snich  per- 
sons as  had  been  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  the  king^s  flight ;  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  of  their  own  House  should  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  king  and  queen,  and 
take  down  their  depositions  in  writing.  M. 
Chabroud  represented  that  the  ordinary  tribunals 
were  not  competent  to  examine  the  crime  in  ques- 
tion. Duport  said  that  they  had  not  yet  determined 
what  the  crime  was,  or  whether  it  was  high  treasca 
against  the  nation  or  not.  Robespierre  thought 
that  the  same  ordinary  tribunal  that  examined  the 
other  prisoners  might  very  well  examine  the  king 
and  queen,  and  that  any  other  course  would  he 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  equality  before  the 
law.  '•  If,"  said  he,  "  we  violate  this  principle,  if 
we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  king  and 
queen,  we  shall  lose  that  confidence  of  the  people 
which  constitutes  our  only  strength.  No  citizen, 
no  citizeness,  no  person,  however  elevated  be  hii 
dignity,  can  ever  be  degraded  by  the  law.  The 
queen  is  but  a  citizeness;  the  king,  at  this  mo- 
ment, is  a  citizen  accountable  to  the  nation  ;  and,  in 
his  quality  of  first  public  functionary,  he  ought  to 
be  submissive  to  the  law."  This  diacourae  wis 
vehemently  applauded,  and  its  arguments  were 
hotly  supported  and  enforced  by  Buzot  and  other 
members  of  the  c6t<$  gauche.  Duport  begged  to 
observe  that  the  king  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
citizen,  but  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  power; 
and  that  it  would  be  departing  from  the  spirit  of 
their  constitution,  and  of  so  many  of  their  decrees,  I 
to  treat  him  as  a  common  citizen,  and  to  send  an  or-  \ 
dinary  court  to  interrogate  him.  Malonet  boldly 
said,  "  You  have  decreed  the  person  of  the  king  ' 
to  be  inviolable  and  sacred,  therefore  no  person  has 
the  right  to  interrogate  the  king,  or  demand  de- 
clarations from  him ;  and  even  your  own  commit- 
tee, if  you  employ  one,  ought  to  be  respectful  and 
reserved  in  addressing  the  sovereign."  Here  he 
was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  laughter  and  loud 
murmurs.  Malouet,  however,  continued,  "  With- 
out doubt  the  law  is  above  the  king;  but  you  ought 
to  be  careful  not  to  denaturalize  the  kmg'a  invio- 
lability; for,  in  declaring  his  person  sacred  and 
inviolable,  you  have  rendered  him  a  stranger  to 
crime  and  to  all  prosecution."  After  a  stormy 
discussion  the  Assembly  decreed  that  a  committee 
of  three  should  be  appointed  to  receive  the  de- 
clarations of  the  king  and  queen;  that  these  de- 
clarations should  be  received  separately,  then 
written  down  and  signed  by  the  kins  and  queen ; 
and  that  they  should  be  reported  to  toe  Assembly, 
who  would  fiiterwards  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
necessary.  The  commissioners  named  were  Tron 
chet,  d'AndriS,  and  Duport,  who  were  all  three 
moderate  men ;  for  the  ciStcS  droit  could  still  form 
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a  majority  when  they  had  courage  enough  to 
vote.      It  was  then  decreed  that  the  permanent 
gesaion  had  ceased,  and  the  House,  which  had  not 
adjourned  since  the  evening  of  the  20th,  now  ad- 
journed till  the  morrow,  the  27th.    This  same 
evening,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  the  three  commis- 
sioners went  to  the  Tuileries,  found  the  king  alone 
in  his  chamber,  and  read  to  him  the  decree  of  the 
Assembly.    The  answer  of  Louis  had  been  dic- 
tated beforehand  bv  Bamave.    The  king,  having 
observed  that  he  did  not  understand  that  he  was  to 
undergo  an  interrogatory,  said  he  would  readily 
make  a  simple  declaration,  and  that  he  never  could 
fear  rendering  public  the  motives  of  his  conduct. 
'*  The  motives  of  my  departure,"  said  Louis,  re- 
peating the  isense  if  not  the  very  words  which 
JBamave  had  advised  as  the  best,  **  were  the  out- 
rages and  the  menaces  which  were  offexed  on  the 
18th  of  April  to  my  family  and  to  myself.     Since 
that  time  a  great  many  writings  have  endeavoured 
to  provoke  violence  against  my  person  and  my 
family,  and  these  insults  have  remained  till  now 
unpunished :  firom  that  time  I  believed  that  there 
was  no  security,  nor  even  decent  treatment,  for  me 
while  I  remained  in  Paris.    I  consequently  de- 
sired to  quit  this  city.    Not  being  able  to  do  it 
publicly,  I  resolved  to  go  out  by  night  and  without 
any  suite ;  but  it  was  never  my  intention  to  quit 
the   kingdom:    I  have   had  no  kind  of  agree- 
ment for  such  a  purpose,  either  with  foreign 
powers,  or  with  my  relations,  or  with  any  other 
Frenchmen  that  are  gone  out  of  the  kingdom.     I 
could  give  a  proof  of  my  intention  in  the  fact  that 
lodgings  were  prepared  for  me  and  my  family  at 
Montmedy.    I  chose  that  place,  because,  being 
fortified,   my  family  would  have  been  in  safety 
there ;  and  because,  being  near  to  the  frontier,  I 
should  have  been  near  at  hand  to  oppose  every 
kind  of  invasion,  if  any  such  thing  had  been  at- 
tempted ;  and,  finally,  I  chose  Montmedy  as  the 
first  point  of  my  retreat,  where  I  could  stay  until 
the  moment  when  circumstances  would  permit  me 
to  go  to  some  other  more  suitable  part  of  the 
kingdom.     One  of  my  principal  motives  in  quit- 
ting Paris  was  to  overthrow  the  argument  which 
has  been  drawn  from  my  not  being  at  liberty,  which 
might  give  occasion  to  troubles.   If  I  had  had  the 
intention  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  I  would  not 
have   published    my  declaration  to  the  French 
people  the  very  day  of  my  departure,  but  would 
have  waited  until  I  was  beyond  the  frontiers.     I 
always  retained  the  earnest  desire  of  returning  to 
Paris,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  kst  phrase  of 
the  declaration  that  I  left  ought  to  be  understood — 
*  Frenchmen,  and  you  Parisians  above  all,  what 
pleasure  should  I  not  have  in  finding  myself  in  the 
midst  of  you ! '    I  never  had  in  my  carriage  more 
than  13,200  livrea  in  gold,  and  56,000  livres  in 
assignats.     I  only  informed  Monsieur  my  brother 
of  my  intended  departure  a  short  time  beforehand : 
he  is  gone  into  a  foreign  country  only  because  it 
was  agreed  between  him  and  me  that  we  should 
not  travel  the  saioe  road  ;  and  he  was  to  return  to 


France  to  be  near  my  person."*    After  a  few  more 
sentences  to  cover  and  justify  the  three  unfortu- 
nate garde8-du-corps,and  to  prove  still  farther  that 
he  really  did  not  intend  to  quit  the  kingdom,  the 
king  added,  in  the  words  or  sense  of  Bamave,  "  I 
have  never  made  any  other  protest  than  in  the  de- 
claration which  I  left  at  my  departure  from  the 
TuHeriea.    Even  that  protest  is  not  against  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  but  only  against  the 
form  of  assent  or  sanction,  that  is  to  say,  against 
the  little  liberty  I  seemed  to  enjoy,  and  against  the 
fact  that,  the  decrees  not  having  been  presented  to 
me  en  masse,  I  could  not  judge  of  the  whole  of 
the  constitution.  The  principal  reproach  contained 
in  my  mc^moire  relates  to  difficulties  in  the  means 
of  administration  and  execution.  I  have  discovered 
in  my  journey  that  public  opinion  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  constitution.    I  did  not  believe  that 
I  could  fully  know  that  public  opinion  if  I  stayed  at 
Paris;  but,  in  the  notions  whidi  I  have  personally 
collected  on  my  route,  I  have  become  convinced 
how  necessary  it  is,  even  for  the  support  of  the 
constitution  itself,  to  give  strength  to  the  powers 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
As  soon  as  I  discovered  the  general  will,  I  did  not 
hesitate,  as  I  never  have  hesitated,  to  make  the  sa- 
crifice .'of  all  that  is  personal  to  me  for  the  happi- 
ness of  my  people,  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  my  desires.     I  will  willingly  forget  all  the  dis- 
agreeable things  I  may  have  suffered  in  order  to 
insure  the  peace  and  the  felicity  of  the  nation." 
As  ordered  by  the  Assembly  he  signed  this  declar- 
ation, and  the  three  commissioners  signed  it  after 
him.    Tronchet,  Duport,  and  d'Andre  went  to  the 
queen,  but  not  till  half-past  ten  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  and,  being  alone  with  them,  her 
majesty  said — '^  I  declare  that,  as  the  king  de- 
sired to  set  out  with  his  children,  nothing  in  the 
world  could  have  prevented  me  from  following 
them.    I  have  sufficiently  proved,  these  two  last 
years,  in  many  circumstances,  that  I  never  would 
quit  him.    What  determined  me  the  more  was  the 
positive  assurance  I  had  from  the  king  that  he 
would  never  quit  the  kingdom.     If  he  had  had  the 
desire  of  doing  so,  all  my  influence  would  have 
been  employed  in  hindering  him."    The  rest  of 
her  majestv's  declaration  was  little  more  than  some 
generous  falsehood  to  screen  the  companions  of 
their  journey.    She  declared,  for  example,  that 
Madame  de  Tourzel  knew  nothing  of  the  journey 
until  the  day  of  departure,  and  that  she  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  their  destination ;  that  the  three 
gardes-du-corps  acting  as  couriers  neither  knew 
the  destination  nor  the  object  of  the  journey ;  and 
that,  on  the  road,  they  received  money  to  pay  the 
horses,  and  orders  for  the  route.     Her  majesty 
also  affirmed  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  his  wife 
were  to  rejoin  the  king  in  France,  and  only  went 
throuffh  the  Low  Countries  in  order  not  to  delay 
or  en^arrass  the  king  on  his  road  through  want  of 
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post-horses.  She  was  made  to  sign  her  declaration 
as  the  king  had  done ;  and  iht  two  papers,  in  form 
of  proc'ds  verbal^  were  presented  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Assembly,  who,  for  some  days,  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  no  manner  of  notice  of  them.* 
On  the  30th  of  June  they  black-balled  the  white 
flag  of  the  Bourbons  for  ever,  solemnly  decreeing, 
on  the  motion  of  Menou  (who  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  in  Egypt  as  a  general-officer),  that 
from  that  time  forward  the  ilag  of  every  regiment, 
&c.,  should  be  the  national  flag  of  three  colours — 
the  glorious  tri-color.  At  the  end  of  this  day's 
sitting  the  president  announced  that  he  had  just 
received  a  packet  containing  two  letters,  one  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  and  the  other  to  the  Assembly. 
«  These  letters,"  said  he,  "  are  from  M.  BouilW. 
The  one  addressed  to  me  is  in  these  terms: — 
*  Monsieur  le  Pr^ident,  I  send  you,  enclosed,  a 
letter  for  the  National  Assembly ;  I  believe  it  in- 
teresting enough  to  engi^  you  to  place  it  under 
their  eyes.'  "  Biauzat  said,  in  a  passion,  that  it 
was  a  very  insolent  letter.  "  Never  mind  that," 
cried  the  c6t&  gauche,  "  it  ought  to  be  read."  The 
president  said  that,  although  he  had  only  glanced 
at  it,  he  had  seen  that  it  contained  some  very 
strong  expressions.  **  What  does  that  signify  ?  " 
cried  the  same  voices  on  the  left ;  *'  read  it,  read 
it!"  De  Bouill^'s  letter  was  read  accordingly. 
**  This  letter,"  says  de  Bouilli5  himself, "  which  was 
soon  printed  and  distributed  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, was  intended  by  me  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  turn  upon  myself  that  torrent  of  popular  fury 
which  I  feared  might  prove  fatal  to  the  king  and 
royal  family.  I  wished,  likewise,  to  intimidate 
the  numerous  enemies  of  that  prince  and  the  mo- 
narchy .*'t  The  letter,  which  was  dated  Luxem- 
bourg, the  26th  of  June,  did  indeed  contain  some 
very  strong  expressions.  "  The  king,"  it  said, 
**  has  just  made  an  effort  to  break  his  chains :  a 
blind  destiny,  to  which  empires  are  subject,  has 
decided  otherwise;  and  he  is  still  your  prisoner. 
His  life  and  that  of  the  queen  are,  I  shudder  to 
think  it,  at  the  mercy  of  a  people  whom  you  have 
rendered  ferocious,  and  who  are  become  the  scorn 
of  *the  universe.  It  is  interesting  for  the  king,  for 
you,  for  what  you  call  the  nation,  for  myself,  that 
the  grand  object,  which  was  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  flight,  should  be  properly  known :  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  people  should  know  that  the  king 
sought  no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  an  un- 
just and  cruel  people.  Disengaged  as  I  now  am 
from  all  the  ties  which  bound  me  to  you,  I  am 
going  to  speak  the  language  of  truth,  which, 
doubtless,  you  will  not  listen  to.  The  king  was 
become  the  prisoner  of  his  people :  attached  to  my 
sovereign,  although  detesting  the  abuses  resulting 
from  an  arbitrary  regal  power,  I  groaned  at  the 
frenzy  of  the  people ;  1  blamed  your  operations ; 
but  for  a  long  time  I  hoped  that,  in  the  end,  the 
wicked  would  be  confounded,  and  the  anarchy 
cease ;  and  that  we  should  have  some  sort  of  go- 
vemment  that  would  be,  at  least,  supportable.  My 
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attachment  to  my  king  and  my  country  gave  me 
strength  to  support  the  humiliation  of  correspond- 
ing with  you.     But  then  I  saw  that   the  apiiit 
of   faction  was   becoming  dominant,   that    some 
wished  for  a  civil  war,  that  some  wished  for  s  le- 
public,  and  that  among  the  latter  was  M,  Isafay- 
ette.     Jacobin  clubs  were  established  to  de^ror 
the  army ;  the  populace  were  no  longer  dizeeted 
but  by  cabal  and  intrigue.    The  king  being  wbhr 
out  power,  and  even  without  respect, — the  amy 
without  chiefs  and  without  discipline, — it  was  then 
I  proposed  to  the  king  and  queen  that  they  should 
quit  Paris,  in  the  persuasion  that  that  might  ope- 
rate a  useful  change :  they  refused  to  do  so,  al- 
leging the  promise  which  they  had  made  not  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  National  Asaembly. 
The  day  of  the  28th  of  February   (the    day  of 
poniards)  gave  me  occasion  to  renew  my  pressing 
instances ;  but  I  met  with  the  same  refiuaL     Hie 
king  feared  disorder  and  bloodshed,  and  the  queea 
thought  as  he  did.    I  knew  that  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  arming  against  France,  that  the  king 
alone  could  stop  them,  that  our  fortified  places 
were  dismantled,  that  the  paper-money  could  not 
long  supply  the  want  of  coin,  and  that  the  people 
would  not  long  delay  throwing  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  king,  to  implore  him  to  prevent  the 
misfortunes  with  which  they  were  threatened*   Af- 
ter the  obstacles  met  with  to  the  journey  to  St. 
Cloud,  on  the  18th  of  April,  I  made  the  king  see 
that  there  was  no  other  means  of  saving  France ; 
and  he  decided  at  last,  and  resolved  to  go  to  MouA- 
medy,  thence  to  announce  to  foreign  powers  the 
object  of  that  step,  and  induce  them  to  suspend 
their  vengeance  [here  shouts  of  laughter  proceeded 
from  the  whole  cote  gauchel  until  a  new  Assembly, 
which  the  king  would  have  convoked  immediately, 
should  have  given  those  sovereigns  the  satisfaction 
they  had  a  right  to  expect.    The  king  was  to  have 
issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  convocstion  of 
a  new  legislature,  and  would  have  become  the  me- 
diator  between  foreign  powers  and  his  people. 
[Here  the  c6te  gauche  laugJied  again  with  aii  its 
might,]     The  people,  placed  between  the  fear  of 
seeing  the  French  territory  invaded,  and  the  hope 
of  seeing  order  re-established,  in  choosing  their 
new  representatives,  would  have  intrusted  their 
interests  to  wise  and  moderate  men,  who  would,  at 
length,  have  repressed  the  crimes  that  had  sprung 
out  of  the  popular  despotism,  and  have  re-esta- 
blished the  reign  of  reason  by  the  pure  light  of 
the  torch  of  liberty:  it  was  this  beautiful  idea 
which    engaged  the    king  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  vigilance  of  M.  Lafayette  and  his  satel- 
lites.   Believe  me,  all  the  princes  of  the  universe 
know  that  they  are  threatened  by  the  monster  yoa 
have  generated,  and  they  will  soon  fall  upon  oar 
unhappy  country — ^for  I  cannot  prevent   myself 
calling  it  still  my  country.    I  know  our  forces. 
Every  kind  of  hope  is  chimerical,  and  soon  will 
your  chastisement  serve  as  a  memorable  example 
for  posterity :  it  is  in  this  way  that  a  man  ought 
to  speak  who  has  all  along  had  pi^  for  you.    Do 
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not  accuse  any  one  of  a  plot  against  your  infernal 
constitution ;  the  king  did  not  draw  up  the  orders 
which  were  given;  it  was  I  alone  who  ordered 
everything ;  it  is  against  me  alone  that  you  ought 
to  sharpen  your  daggers  and  prepare  your  poisons. 
You  will  answer  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  the 
queen  to  all  the  kings  of  Europe !  If  you  touch  a 
hair  of  their  head  one  stone  will  not  be  left  on 
another  in  Paris !  [Here  there  were  fresh  peals 
of  laughter,  loud  and  long  continued.]  I  know 
the  roads ;  I  will  guide  the  foreign  armies.  This 
letter  is  but  the  forerunner  of  the  manifestoes  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  they  will  warn  you  in  a 
more  emphatic  manner  of  the  war  which  you  have 
to  fear.     Adieu,  Messieurs." 

The  Assembly,  with  affected  magnanimity, 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  nevertheless  a 
price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  the  author  of  the 
letter  soon  after.  Most  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  were,  as  we  have  said,  occupied  about 
other  matters,  foremost  among  which  was  the  final 
partition  of  Poland ;  and  de  Bouille  himself  says, 
that  he  saw  no  dispositions  among  them  for  any 
invasion  of  France,  and  that  he  knew  at  the  time 
it  was  impossible  to  put  his  threats  into  execution. 
For  once  we  agree  with  Thiers,  that,  but  for  the 
generous  motive  which  dictated  it,  and  which  was 
to  turn  the  torrent  of  popular  fury  from  the  king 
and  queen  upon  himself,  de  Bouille's  letter  was  a 
mad  one.  Thiers  is,  however,  wrong  when  he 
taxes  the  fugitive  general  with  falsehood  in  repre- 
senting the  military  forces  of  the  country  as  being 
in  a  contemptible  state :  those  forces  were  in  that 
condition  when  de  Bouille  wrote,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  long  time  allowed  them  before  the 
allied  powers  attempted  to  strike  their  blow  that 
the  patriot  armies  were  got  into  some  order  and 
consistence.  If  the  armies  of  the  allies  had  really 
been  ready  to  march  into  France  in  the  summer 
of  1791,  it  would  have  been  no  laughing  matter 
for  Frenchmen ! 

The  National  Assembly  was  now  drawing  near 
the  end  of  its  days,  and  it  had  been  for  a  long  time 
so  much  less  powerful  than  the  Jacobin  Club,  that 
it  is  rather  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
and  in  the  Jacobin  journals,  than  in  the  Salle  de 
Manege  and  Assembly  decrees,  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  grand  effects  produced  by  the  flight  to 
Varennes.  The  journalists  exhausted  their  imagi- 
nations, though  fertile  in  that  particular,  in  heap- 
ing abuse,  and  ridicule,  and  low  buffoonery  on 
poor  Louis,  and  in  stifling  any  emotions  of  pity  by 
laughter  and  contempt.  Camille  Desmoulins  de- 
clared in  his  paper  that  it  was  all  through  his 
gluttony  that  the  king  had  been  stopped ;  that, 
being  at  Sainte-Menehould,  "  our  crowned  Sancho 
Panza"  recollected  the  place  was  famed  for  pigs* 
pettitoes,  and  would  stop  to  eat  some  on  the  spot, 
— "  not  recollecting  the  proverb,  Plures  occidit 
gula  qudm  gladius.  The  delay  in  getting  the  pigs' 
feet  ready  was  fatal  to  him."  Brissot,  or  some 
other  foul-mouthed  Jacobin  that  wrote  in  his  news- 
paper, represented    the   king  aa  crying    hke  a 
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whipped  baby  when  he  was  stopped  by  patriot 
Drouet,  and  put  coarse  and  foul  language — the 
offensive  indecencies  of  the  French  vulgar — into 
the  king's  mouth,  who  was  only  a  vulgar  man  in 
personal  appearance.*  Freron,  in  his  journal, 
said^hat  the  king  had  called  for  wine  at  the  village 
of  Pantin,  near  Paris,  and  had  re-entered  his 
capital  dead  drunk !  •'  I  saw  the  sight,"  exclaims 
Fr(5ron  in  a  rapture,  "  I  saw  this  ci-devant  king, 
this  Antoinette  with  her  young  wolf  called  the  dau- 
phin ;  I  saw  this  Bourbon  Elizabeth,  and  the  little 
princess  royal.  Gods !  what  a  spectacle !  More 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  escorted 
them.  Near  to  Pantin,  the  patriot  Santerre,  who 
was  commanding  his  battalion,  was  recognised  by 
the  king,  who  wanted  to  speak  to  him ;  but  the 
brave  Santerre,  merely  saluting,  turned  his  back 
on  him.  The  Sieur  Afottie  found  means  of  ap- 
proaching and  of  speaking  to  Louis  and  his  wife, 
while  the  carriage  rolled  on ;  but,  as  that  conver- 
sation lasted  too  long  and  became  suspicious,  the 
national  guards  gave  him  to  understand  that  that 
was  not  his  proper  post.  Mounted  on  his  white 
horse,  Motti^  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  that 
army,  as  if  to  make  for  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  the  merit  of  having  brought  back  the  king 
to  the  capital,  whereas,  instead  of  having  contri- 
buted to  his  return,  he  had  favoured  his  flight. .  • . 

This  was  not  a  triumphal  march ;  it  was  the 

funeral  procession  of  the  monarchy!  And  how 
delightful  it  was  to  see  those  ci-devant  nobles,  the 
three  gardes-du-corps,  dressed  like  postilions,  and 
chained  by  the  legs  to  the  coach-box ! "  These 
journalists  attempted  to  make  the  queen  as  horrible 
as  they  made  her  husband  ridiculous :  they  allowed 
that  she  had  shown  presence  of  mind  and  courage 
at  every  crisis;  but  they  said  that  it  was  the 
courage  of  ferocity,  the  presence  of  mind  of  a 
Catherine  de'  Medici.  They  described  her  coun- 
tenance, on  her  arrival  at  Paris,  as  being  sombre  and 
savage,  and  her  eyes,  reddened  by  dust  and  heat, 
as  being  bloody  eyes,  greedy  for  the  sight  of  the 
blood  of  French  patriots.  There  was  but  shght 
probability  that  Bamave  would  be  more  useful  to 
the  court  than  Mirabeau  had  been;  for  he  had 
scarcely  set  his  foot  in  Paris  ere  these  journalists, 
in  loud  chonis,  proclaimed  that  he  had  sold  him- 
self to  the  queen.  The  Societe  M&re  and  other 
Jacobin  Clubs  in  the  provinces  petitioned  the 
Assembly  not  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon 
the  recent  conduct  of  the  king,  imtil  they  should 
have  obtained  the  opinions  of  the  eighty-three 
departments  of  the  kingdom.  Brissot  analysed 
the  different  schemes  which  were  proposed,  and 
wrote  them  out  with  more  than  the  brevity  and 
simplicity  of  an  old  saw,  or  proverb: — 1.  The 
French   might    abolish    royalty,    and  substitute 

*  Even  Mr.  Wilberforoe  has  left  upon  record  a  itTong  and  coane 
deicription  of  the  person  of  poor  Loq{«.  whom  he  saw  at  Fontainebleaa 
in  the  year  nss,  while  makiug  a  tour  in  France  with  his  IHend 
Pitt :— "  Here,  at  Fontainebleau.we  dined  and  sapped  with  ministeie, 
and  erery  night  we  spent  with  the  queen,  who  is  a  monarch  of  most 
engaging  manners  and  appeannoe.  The  king  is  so  strange  a  being 
Cof  tlie  hog  kind),  that  it  u  worth  going  a  hundred  miles  for  a  sight 
of  him,  especially  when  a  boar-hnnting.**— X€tt0r./fvBi  WiiAerfifreato 
Hmty  BoMkes,  Etq.,  m  Lifo  bjf  hit  Som. 
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the  republican  form  of  goveriiment :  ot— 2.  They 
might  have  the  king,  and  the  question  of  royalty  or 
no  royalty,  judged  by  the  nation:  or— 3.  They 
might  have  the  king  judged  by  the  National  Ck)urt : 

or 4.  They  might  make  him  abdicate  at  once : 

or— 5.  They  might  put  him  under  an  interdict, 
and  have  a  regent :  or— 6.  They  might  leave  him 
on  the  throne,  and  give  him  an  elective  council  of 
ministers,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  like  the 
deputies  of  the  Assembly.  ''  Every  Frenchman," 
said  Brissot,  "  that  does  not  study  these  questions 
with  the  greatest  attention,  is  not  worthy  of  being 
free.  The  first  opinion  presented  to  the  public 
was  very  decisive—'  No  more  kings;  let  us  be  re- 
publicans I  '—Such  was  the  cry  of  the  Palais- 
Royal,  of  some  of  our  clubs,  of  some  of  our  jour- 
nalists ;  but  their  enthusiasm  has  not  made,  out  of 
the  Palais-Royal,  so  many  proselytes  as  might  havfe 
been  expected.  The  Soci(5t«s  Mfere  of  Jacobins 
have  even  received  with  disapprobation  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Cordeliers  Club,  who  suggested  this 
idea.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  a  blasphemy  m  their 
eyes'.  This  repugnance  for  the  name  of  a  state  in 
which  we  really  are  seems  very  singular  to  the 
eyes  of  a  philosopher!  but  this  singularity  is  only 
the  fruit  of  a  secret  calculation."  No  doubt  it 
was  so.  Even  Robespierre,  and  more  daring 
meti  than  he,  thought  with  Petion  that  the  French 
were  not  yet  quite  ripe  enough.  When  the  Rolands 
and  their  republican  clique  spoke  of  the  glorious 
avatar,  on  the  day  of  the  king  s  flight,  Robespierre, 
who  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  pretended  not  to 
understend  them.  "  A  republic,"  said  he  with  a 
laugh,  "  Why,  what  is  that?  "*  ^The  Socialists, 
or  the  writers  in  the  *  Iron-Mouth,'  the  journal  of 
Fauchet's  Social  Circle,  declared  that  France 
wanted  neither  king  nor  regent,  neither  protector 
nor  president ;  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  have 
done  with  all  such  devourers  of  men,  and  to  leave 
the  Frelich  to  govern  themselves  according  to  the 
principles  of  eiernal  truth  and  the  easy  rules  of 
Socialism.  As  a  regency  was  much  spoken  of,  and 
as  he  was  named  as  secretly  aspiring  to  that 
dignity,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  protested  in  a  public 
newspaper  that  he  had  never  wished  for,  and  would 
never  accept  of,  any  such  oflSce,  being  only  anxious 
to  remain  a  patriot  and  simple  citizen.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  a  young  republican,  *'  destined  to 
high  functions,"  first  made  himself  heatd  of  in  the 
world :  this  was  Antoine  Louis  Leon  Saint-Just, 
whom  we  shall  soon  find  writing  his  long  name  in 
letters  of  blood,  but  who  now  merely  wrote  and 
published  a  crude  republican  essay,  entitled 
"Esprit  de  la  Revolution,  et  de  la  Constitution 
de  France,"  and  a  poem  in  twenty  cantos,  entitled 
"  Orgon,"  in  the  salacious  style  of  the  "  Pucelle" 
of  the  patriarch  and  prophet  Voltaire.  In  the  great 
Jacobin  Hall,  Danton,  bolder  than  Robespierre, 
declared,  as  early  as  the  24th  of  June,  that  the 
ir.dividual  called  the  King  of  the  French  had 
learly  forfeited  his  crown  by  his  flight ;  that  it 
would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  put  him  to  death,  and 
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that  the  propet  thing  to  do  would  be  to  consider 
him  and  treat  faim  as  an  idiot.     In  the  course  of 
that  evening  Lafayette  sent  his  excuses  in  writii^ 
to  the  club  for  not  being  able  to  attend  their  im- 
portant  deliberations  on  account  of  his  importsBt 
duties  as  commandant-general^  and  promised  to 
be  present  at  their  next  session;    and    in  tix 
course  of  the  same  evening  postmaster    Drauet 
repeated  before  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins  the 
same  narrative  of  the  arrest  which  he  had  delivered 
to  the  Assembly.    Subsequently  the  said  Uroiiet 
went  the  round  of  all  the  political  clubs   and  so- 
cieties of  the  capital,  making  the  same  speech  to 
all  of  them,  and  receiving  from  them  such  honours 
as  they  could  give.     For  a  week  Drouet  was  ibt 
lion  of  the  capital,  and  what  little  humanity  was 
ever  tvas  in  him  was  driven  out  by  mad  Tanily 
and  the  contagious  fanaticism.     On  the  26th  of 
June,  the  day  after  the  king's  return,  there  was  reui 
in  the  Jacobin  Hall  an  address  of  the  affilistad 
J&cobin  Club  of  Marseilles  to  the  French  people. 
As  if  influenced  by  the  hot  climate  of  the  sooth, 
the  Marseilles  Jacobinism  was,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, of  the  hottest  and  fiercest  kind ;  and  it 
was  heads  and  hands  from  this  particular  part  of 
France  that  suggested  and  executed  some  of  the 
most  sanguinary  measures  of  this  sangtiinary  re- 
volution.    For  the  present  these  red-hot  southerns 
recommended  the  French  people  to  render  a  psr- 
ticular  homage   to  Robespierre,  *'  that  worthy  re- 
presentative of  the  nation,   that  apostle   of  the 
national  liberty."     "  He  is  the  vigilant  sentine!," 
said  the  address,  "  whom  nothing  can  take  by  sur- 
prise; he  is  the   only  emulator  of  the    Roman 
Fabricius,  whose  virtues  the  despot  Pyrrhus  lauded 
in  these  celebrated  words — '  It  is  easier  to  turn  the 
sun  from  his  course  than  to  turn  Fabricius  from 
the  paths   of  honour.'     Oh,  sacred  roof  of  the 
Jacobins,  tnay  you  still  re-echo  the  truths  which 
Robespierre  and  Danton  have  let  you  hear !     Pro- 
long the  sounds  of  them  to  all  the  clubs  of  the  em- 
pire.    Otlr  walls  shall  resound  like  yours,  and 
repeat  their  glorious  names !  "     After  telling  the 
Jacobins  of  Paris  that  they  would  be  answerable 
for  the  safety  of  the  precious  days  of  Robespierre 
and  Danton,  that  they  ought  to  defend  their  Kvcs 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  own,  the  MarseDles 
Jacobins  said,  **  At  the  least  appearance  of  danger 
we  will  fly  to  your  assistance,  followed  by  excellent 
patriots  of  the  departments,  to  tear  the  mask  from 
all  hypocrites,  and  place  truth  and  liberty  on  the 
national  throne  between  Robespierre  and  Danton." 
With  such  encouragements  as  these,  with  addresses, 
TOWS,  self-sacrificing  protestations  from   most  of 
the  Jacobin  Clubs  of  France,  the  Great  Mother 
waxed  rapidly  bolder  and  more  bloodthirsty.    On 
the  very  next  evening  the  Jacobins  formally  de- 
bated how  the  National  Assembly  ought  to  treat 
the  king.      The  discussion  was  commenced  by 
Girey-Dupr^,  a  young  litterateur,  journalist,  and 
co-laborateur  of  Brissot.    "  Oh,  gentlemen   Ja- 
cobins," said  this  stripling,  "  you  have  given  a 
great  example  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  pro- 
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claiming  the  rights  of  man,  and  in  securing  those 
rights  to  yourselves !  You  have  now  a  grand  lesson 
to  give  to  kings,  in  teaching  them'  that  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  heavenly  justice  is  not  the  only 
one  before  which  they  may  be  summoned,  and 
that  they  have  also  their  judges  upon  earth.  A 
great  crime  has  been  committed,  the  greatest  of  all 
crimes,  if  we  consider  who  is  the  offender  and  who 
the  offended,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
The  offender  is  a  man  in  whom  you  were  pleased 
to  concentrate  all  the  splendour  of  the  empire, 
whom  you  have  wished  to  environ  with  all  your 
majesty;  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think  how  he  might  make  you  forget,  by  force  of 
repentance  and  virtuous  deeds,  all  the  crimes  and 
all  the  miseries  of  his  former  government ;  a  man 
who  ought  to  have  considered  himself  fortunate, 
too  fortunate,  if,  instead  of  loading  him  with  be- 
nefits, you  had  merely  permitted  him  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  your  contempt  against  the  anger  of  your 
execration.  The  offended  party  are  a  great  people, 
a  people  good,  magnanimous,  who  have  persisted 
in  only  seeii^  a  feeble  friend  in  their  cruel  enemy, 
who  have  never  been  wearied  of  pardoning  him, 
and  who,  perhaps,  might  yet  pardon  him,  if  they 
were  not  convinced  that  it  concerns  their  glory  and 
their  safety  to  be  for  once,  and  once  only,  rigorous 
and  inflexible.  The  offence  is  the  blackest  of  in- 
gratitudes, the  most  revolting  of  all  abuses  of  con- 
fidence, the  most  atrocious  of  rebellions,  the  signal 
of  civil  and  foreign  war,  the  sure  source  of  every 
disaster,  if  it  had  but  depended  on  the  offender. 
Well  then !  I  do  not  come  to  cry  vengeance,  I  only 
come  to  demand  justice  in  my  own  name,  in  the 
name  of  France,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  universe. 
Yes,  the  universe  has  its  eyes  fixed  upon  us !  Yes, 
the  universe  expects  a  great  act  of  justice  to  cry 
into  the  ears  of  tyrants,  '  Understand,  0  princes 
of  nations,  instruct  yourselves,  ye  who  govern  and 
judge  the  earth ! '  Gentlemen,  we  can  punish  a 
perjured  king,  and  we  ought  to  do  it.  We  can  do 
it,  since  the  constituents  are  above  the  constituted, 
since  the  power  which  delegates  is  above  the  power 
delegated,  ^and  the  sovereign  people  above  their 
fimctionaries."  In  proving  that  they  ought  to 
punish  the  king,  the  orator  treated  with  the  utmost 
scorn  the  constitutional  fiction  that  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong,  ministers  alone  being  responsible. 
He  urged  that  they  must  do  one  of  two  things, 
either  keep  their  constitution  and  have  no  Louis 
XVI.  for  king,  or  lose  their  constitution  and  keep 
their  Louis  XVI.  '*  He  has  told  you  himself  in 
the  paper  he  left  behind  him,"  continued  this 

SDung  man,  *'  that  this  constitution  does  not  suit 
im :  if  he  had  escaped  he  would  never  have  re- 
turned among  us  until  that  constitution  was  de» 
stroyed  and  a  monarchical  one  built  upon  its  ruins. 
Talk  not  of  binding  him  by  fresh  oaths !  His  oaths 
are  no  security.  You  have  seen  him  running 
among  you  to  meet  the  oaths  proposed,  you  have 
heard  him  appealing  a  hundred  times  to  his  known 
character  and  his  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath.    Never  doubt  it  I    He  will  make  you  all  the. 


declarations  that  you  may  choose  to  exact  from 
him ;  his  mouth  will  swear  to  maintain  your  con- 
stitution, while  his  heart  is  swearing  to  annihilate 
it;  and  be  persuaded  that,  in  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
he  will  never  be  perjured  to  his  inward  vow. 
What  then  would  be  our  position  ?  Attacked  on 
every  side  by  the  princes  that  are  going  to  arm  in 
his  quarrel,  and  who  will  never  believe  in  his  con- 
version to  the  constitution,  for  they  know  the 
hearts  of  kings,  we  should  be  betrayed  within  by 
the  man  charged  with  our  defence,  by  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  public  force,  who  would  put  his  ac- 
complices at  the  head  of  our  government  and  at 
the  head  of  our  armies ! "  Girey-DupnS  finished 
his  speech  to  the  Jacobins  by  demanding  that 
Louis  de  Bourbon  should  be  provisorily  despoiled 
of  all  the  royal  functions  until  he  could  be  tried 
before  a  grand  jury,  which  should  meet  at  the 
latest  on  the  30di  of  August  next,  the  terms 
of  his  motion  hinting  very  plainly  that  the 
proper  punishment  for  the  king  would  be  that 
which  Charles  I.  met  with  in  England.  An  un- 
named Jacobin,  who  spoke  next,  approved  of 
everything  that  had  been  said,  except  the  men- 
tion of  the  block  and  the  axe,  and  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  phrase  should  be  left  out 
which  referred  to  Charles  I.  of  England.  To  this 
another  unnamed  facetiously  responded  that  he 
would  readily  second  this  amendment,  provided 
only  the  club  would  also  agree  that  all  the  histories, 
engravings,  pamphlets,  and  accounts  of  the  decol-> 
lation  of  the  English  king  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  society  should  be  publicly  biumed. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  laughing  at  this  jest — 
a  jest  which  proves  that  the  Jacobins  had,  at  a 
very  early  period,  contemplated  and  studied  the 
bloody  finale  of  Louis's  history,  without  the  faculty 
or  the  wish  to  discover  any  difference  between  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  two  princes,  Charles 
and  Louis.  Anthoine,  another  potential  Jacobin, 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Louis  had 
merited  death  by  his  treacherous  and  ignominious 
flight;  but  conceived  it  might  be  magnanimous 
and  wise  to  spare  at  least  his  life.  ^'  All  his  plots 
and  projects,"  said  he,  "oblige  you  to  .make  sure 
of  his  person,  as  you  can  have  no  security  in  his 
oaths  or  faith.  He  is  a  prisoner,  and  a  prisoner 
he  must  ever  be,  for  you  know  that  if  he  were  free 
for  a  moment  he  would  fly  again.  Now,  I  ask 
you,  can  a  state  prisoner  be  the  chief  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  a  great  nation  ?  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  you  to  finish  your  constitution,  to  present 
it  to  him  as  a  finished  whole,  and  thep  leave  him 
the  choice  to  accept  it  or  reject  it.  What  ab- 
surdity '.  He  will  accept  it,  and  plot  and  act  as 
before.  Louis  XVI.  has  been  a  liar,  and  will  still 
lie,  and  every  despot  will  applaud  his  lies.  The 
National  Assembly  ought  to  degrade  and  dismiss 
him;  and  after  his  degradation  he  ought  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  for  his  inviolability  forbids  our 
making  him  undergo  any  capital  punishment.  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  fate  which  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  the  crimiiud  but  unfortuni^te  wife  of  thia 
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monarch.  We  have  her  completely  in  our  power, 
and  this  ought  to  quench  the  desire  of  vengeance 
in  our  hearts.  The  crown  being  taken  from  Louis 
XVI.,  to  whom  ought  it  to  l^  intrusted  P  The 
dauphin,  the  constitutional  successor,  must  natur- 
ally be  called  to  the  throne  with  a  regent.  But 
who  shall  be  that  regent  ?  The  absence  and  the 
culpable  conduct  of  the  king's  two  brothers  de- 
prive them  of  every  chance.  The  Prince  of  Conde. 
upon  our  frontiers  and  in  arms  against  us,  can  never 
be  regent.  Would  d'Orleans  accept  the  office? 
Would  Conti  be  proper  or  disposed  to  fill  it  ? '' 
A  loud  voice  cried  "  No ! "  Anthoine  then  went 
on  to  say  that  it  did  not  much  signify  who  should 
be  regent,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to 
choose  some  individual  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  royal  family.  He,  however,  thought  it*  ne- 
cessary to  warn  them  that,  if  it  should  be  decided 
to  have  a  council  of  regency,  that  council  would 
certainly  be  composed  of  nobles,  and  rich  men  who 
would  manage  to  get  elected  by  the  departments 
and  the  National  AMcmbly.  ^'  Such  an  election," 
said  he,  "would  give  us  nothing  but  a  council  of 
scoundrels  directed  by  the  king.  Let  us  all  unite 
our  efforts  to  avoid  such  a  disgrace  to  the  country : 
let  us  rally  round  our  constitution,  let  us  examine 
its  defects,  in  ord^  to  correct  them :  let  us  have  a 
dauphin,  a  regent,  in  shorty  a  king,  as,  for  some 
time  to  come^  we  may  still  have  need,  of  a  /single 
head,  to  lower  the  heads  of  the  ambitious  I  '*  ^d 
the  young  orator  then  hurled  ^  bia  thunderbolts  at 
the  heads  of  the  lAfayettes,  the  BaiUya,  the  Bar- 
naves,  the  Lamethsi  "  Where,"  said  he,  *^  are 
those  great  men  who  occupy  the  offices  of  the 
administration ;  who  fill  the  committees  of  the 
municipality  and  of  the  Assembly ;  who  deserted 
this  tribune  as  soon  as  they  found  that  their  dis- 
courses were  not  taken  as  orftcles-n-as  soon  as 
they  found  that  we  wanted  deeds,  not  words; 
and  who  only  rcr-appeared  a  moment  among  us 
when  they  felt  it  prudent  to  seek  an  asylum 
against  the  indignation  of  the  people  among  the 
Jacobins,  among  the  friends  of  the  constitution  ?  " 
Charles  Lameth,  who  was  present,  attempted  to 
defend  himself  from  these  dangerous  inculpations, 
which  he  said  were  ill  suited  to  a  society  of  friends. 
After  some  violent  altercation,  in  which  Lameth 
was  backed  by  a  rather  numerous  party,  Anthoine 
declared  that,  though  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
denounce  an  evident  coalition  between  the  aristo- 
cracy and  some  of  the  military,  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  include  M.  Charles  Lameth.* 

On  the  29th  of  June  two  himdred  and  seventy 
deputies*  of  the  cote;  droit  of  the  Assembly  drew 
up  a  strong  protest  against  all  the  decrees  and 
measures  which  suspended  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  insisting  that  all  such  measures 
were  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  inviolability  of  the  sacred  person 
of  the  king.  On  the  5th  of  July  Foucault,  an  es- 
marquis,  presented  the  protest  to  the  Assembly, 
but  was  permitted  neither  to  read  it  nor  to  make  a 

•  JaeoUa  Jounal,  as  cited  in  Hitt.  Purlement 


speech  about  it ;   for  the  mere  name  of  the  thing 
excited  a  terrible  tumult,  and  the  president  ad- 
journed the  house.     The  protest  or  declaraticni 
appears  to  have  been  soon  printed  and  published. 
It  was,  apparently,  the  production  of  Abbe  Maury, 
whose  signature  stood  first  in  the  list      It  power- 
fully exposed  the  situation^  the  actual  imprisoo- 
ment,  of  the  royal  family,  the  cruelty  of  depriving 
the  king  of  any  concern  in  the  educatioii  of  his 
only  son,  and  the  insults  the  monarch  was  perpe- 
tually exposed  to  in  his  own  palace  by  the  guards 
or.  gaolers  placnd  over  him  by  Lafayette  and  the 
Assembly.     It  declared  that  the  Assembly  had 
usurped   Uie  whole  royal  power  and  all    other 
powers  whatsoever ;  that  they  had  seia&ed  the  great 
seal ;  that  they  had  made  their  decrees  imperative 
and  omnipotent  without  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
which  the  constitution  declared  to  be  indispensable; 
that  commissaries  in  their  names  were  nuuiing 
through  the  provinces  to  exact  Ihe  oaths  which 
they  had  decreed,  and  to  give  their  orders  to  the 
army ;   that,  in  short,  the  monarchy  had  been  de- 
stroyed, the  very  appearance  of  royalty  oblitenated« 
and  an  interim  republic  substituted   for  it.     it 
asserted,  in  the  names  ^f  all  who  aigned  it,  that,  if 
they  followed  common  rules  of  conduct  and  the 
impulse  of  their  own  feelings  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust, they  would  fly  from  the  Assembly  for  ever ; 
and  that  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  the  king  and 
his  family — '^  only  for  the  beloved  blood  of  the 
Bourbons"-r^and  in  the  hope  of  yet  being  of  some 
use  to  them,  that  they  remained  at  their  posts, 
with  the  full  determination,  however,  of  taking 
henceforward  no  part  whatever  in  any  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  Assembly,  excepting  only  such  as  had 
reference  to  the  sovereign  and  the  royal  family. 
Among  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  signatures 
we  find  those  of  Malouet,  Bonnay,  Cardinal  la 
Rochefoucault,  Murinais,  Royer,  and  of  a  great 
many  ex-nobles  and  ecclesiastics.     The  pledge  as 
to  nut  voting  or  debating  was  observed ;    but  this 
only  facilitated  the  triumph  of  the  cute  gauche, 
and  the  carrying  of  several  decrees  which  might 
have  been  rejected. 

At  these  exciting  moments  one  of  the  most 
constant  attendants  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins 
was  Thomas  Paine,  who  did  not  content  him- 
self witl)  playing  the  part  of  listener  and  ap- 
plauder,  but  sometimes  spoke,  and  more  fre- 
quently wrote  in  journals  and  pamphlets.  He 
passed  for  a  great  republican  luminary ;  and  kis 
opinions,  particularly  when  written,  and  put  into 
decent  French  by  native  litterateurs,  were  always 
received  with  wonderful  deference.  "  The  £unotts 
Paine,''  says  Dumont,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Paris  from  Switzerland,  *'was  very  intimate  in 
the  house  of  Condorcet :  he  believed  that  he  ak>ne 
had  made  the  American  revolution,  and  that  he 
was  called  to  make  a  new  revolution  in  France." 
The  author  of  the  '  Rights  of  Man'  was  constantly 
recommending  a  republic,  something  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  but  a  good  deal  more  democra- 
tical ;  and  he  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and  com- 
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mon  sense  ^hen  he  said  that  the  French  had  made 
a  republic  ahready  in  everything  but  the  name, 
and  that  the  co-existence  of  a  king  and  of  such  a 
constitution  as  they  had  framed  was  incompatible, 
anomalous,  impossible.      £ven  before  the  flight  to 
Yarennes  Paine  had  been  busily  engaged  in  writing 
arguments  and  manifestoes  for  a  Gallican  republic. 
His  most  zealous  disciple  was  Achille  Duch&telet, 
who  had  served  in  America  under  Lafayette,  and 
had  there  imbibed  some  crude  republican  senti- 
ments, to  which  he  added  certain  extravagant  no- 
tions about  the  perfectibility  of  mankind  by  means 
of  altering  their  governments,  which  he  had  since 
contracted  through  his  close  intimacy  with  Con- 
dorcet.     When  the  king  fled  Duch&telet  waited 
upon  Dumont  with  a  manuscript  written  in  Eng- 
lish, hoping  he  would  translate  it  and  give  some 
necessary  developments  to  its  meaning.    The  ma- 
niucript  was  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the 
IVench  nation.     It  was  nothing  less  than  a  mani- 
festo against  royalty,   and  an   invitation   to  the 
French  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
form  a  republic.      It  was   the  composition  of' 
Thomas  Paine ;  but  Duch&telet  had  determined  to 
adopt  it  as  his  own,  to  put  his  name  to  it,  to  have 
it  printed  and  placarded  in  all  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  to  take  the  consequences.     Dumont,  though  a 
republican  by  birth,  ventured  to  doubt  whether 
the  republican  form  of  government  would  be  the 
best  suited  for  a  country  like  France,  and  whether, 
if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  so,  this  was  the  best 
moment  for  trying  the  experiment.      He  repre- 
sented  to  Duch&telet   the    impropriety  of  thus 
raising  the  republican  standard  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  National  Assembly.     **At  this 
moment  of  the  flight,'*  says  Dumont,  "  they  knew 
scarcely  anything ;  they  were  quite  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  means  of  the  king,  as  to  his  alliances,  as  to 
the  army  of  de  Bouil^,  and  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  provinces.     I  asked  Duch&telet  whether  he 
had  consulted  with  any  of  the  chiefs  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  whether  he  had  seen  Si^yes,  Lafayette,  or 
any  of  those  directors  of  affieurs.     Not  a  bit ;  he 
had  seen  and   consulted  nobody :  he  was  acting 
alone ;  it  was  Paine  and  he — an  Anglo-American 
and  a  thoughtless  young  man  belonging  to  the 
French  noblesse — ^that  were  putting    themselves 
forward  to  change  the  face  of  France !     I  posi- 
tively refused  to  translate  the  manuscript.  Never- 
theless the  republican  placard,  signed  Duchfttelet, 
covered  the  walls  of  Paris  on  the  very  next  day. 
It  was  at  first  denounced  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly.   The  idea  of  a  republic  had  scarcely  pre- 
sented itself,  directly  and  nakedly,  to  any  of  thtm^ 
and  this  first  signal  carried  consternation  to  all 
the  c^t^  droit,  and  to  the  more  moderate  portion 
even  of  the  d}t&  gauche.     Cazal^s  and  Malouet 
proposed  that  Duchfttelet  should  be  prosecuted; 
but  Chap^lier  and  a  numerous  party,  fearing  that 
they  might  stir  up  the  fire  instead  of  extinguishing 
it,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  order  of  the  day, 
with  a  considerando  that  the  republican  manifesto 
was  insensate,  and  the  author  of  it  a  madman." 


When  Duch&telet  sounded  some  of  the  chiefs,  he 
met,  at  first,  with  but  little  encouragement. 
Sieyes  refused  his  concurrence  with  marks  of  con- 
tempt, and  a  good  many  of  them  told  him  it  was 
not  yet  time.  **  If  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  in- 
formation," adds  Dumont,  "Lafayette,  in  parti- 
cular, repulsed  those  who  tried  to  speak  to  him 
about  a  republic,  saying  that  it  would  take  twenty 
years  to  ripen  liberty  and  make  republicans  of  the 
French  people.  But  the  seed  thrown  by  the  au- 
dacious hand  of  Paine  began  to  germinate  in  a 
good  many  heads.  Condorcet,  at  the  moment  of 
the  king's  flight,  had  become  a  decided  republican. 
Clavifere,  Potion,  Buzot,  met  together  to  discuss 
this  question.  They  spoke  about  it  at  Bidder- 
mann  the  banker's,  where  I  was  residing ;  and  I 
there  saw  formed  the  first  filaments  of  that  opinion 
which  soon  grew  strong  in  the  southern  provinces. 
Here  are  some  of  the  strongest  things  that  were 
said  in  these  private  committees :— The  king  has 
lost  public  confidence,  and  will  never  recover  it. 
The  nation  can  never  forget  that  flight,  after  so 
many  positive  and  even  gratuitous  oaths ;  the  king 
himself  can  never  forget  that  he  was  brought  back 
by  force,  and  that  he  reigns  by  an  act  of  grace 
over  a  people  that  despise  him.  The  elements  of 
the  monarchy  are  destroyed;  the  king  can  no 
longer  appear  in  any  other  light  than  in  that  of  a 
conspirator;  and  nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as  to 
intrust  great  powers  in  the  constitution  to  the  man 
who  has  declared  himself  its  enemy.  This  reason- 
ing was  very  strong  against  the  king,  but  it  was 
very  weak  against  royalty.  They  did  not  draw 
this  distinction,  because  a  difficulty  presented  it* 
self,  which  they  could  not  overcome  without  placing 
on  the  throne  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
This  last  scheme  pleased  none  of  the  men  I  have 
named.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  appeared  to  them 
too  despicable  a  personage.  They  also  said  that 
for  two  years  past  the  king  had  not  governed,  but 
the  National  Assembly;  that  all  the  obstacles 
came  from  him,  and  all  the  resources  and  powers 
from  the  Assembly;  that  all  the  resistance  to  go- 
vernment was  owing  to  his  partisans,  and  that  all 
the  obedience  was  rendered  to  the  Assembly. 
*In  short,'  said  Condorcet,  'if  a  republic  is  made 
by  revolution,  if  the  people  rise  against  the  court, 
the  consequences  will  be  terrible ;  but,  if  we  make 
a  republic  now  that  the  Assembly  enjoys  its  omni- 
potence, the  transition  will  not  be  difficult ;  and  it 
will  be  better  to  make  it  at  present,  when  the  king 
is  powerless  and  has  nothing  to  hold  by,  than  when 
his  constitutional  power  shall  have  been  restored 
to  him ;  for  then  his  dethronement  will  require  an 
effort.'  As  for  royalty  itself,  it  was  now  regarded  as 
a  scarecrow  for  children,  and  as  a  puppet  for  men. 
I  never  heard  in  these  meetings  any  true  arg^u- 
ments  in  favour  of  monarchy.  The  greatest  mis- 
chief is  to  quit  what  we  know  for  what  we  do  not 
know.  To  ask  for  a  republic  is  venr  easy,  and  sig- 
nifies nothing ;  but  what  form  of  republic  is  it 
to  be?  How  many  kinds  of  republic  are  there, 
or  have  there  been  ?    How  can  man  reason  on  so 
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vague  a  word?*'  Condorcet's  opinion  appears  to 
us  the  frankest  and  the  best  that  was  emitted  at 
this  crisis;  and  if  the  National  Assembly  had 
acted  upon  it  there  would  have  been  at  least  a 
chance  that  the  inevitable  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion might  have  been  less  sanguinary  and  atro- 
cious— a  fcdiU  chance,  we  confess,  for  Condorcet 
was  no  statesman  or  man  of  action ;  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly  had  proved  themselves 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  the  masses  had 
been  appealed  to,  and  had  had  arms  put  into  their 
hands ;  the  Jacobin  clubs  were  already  far  stronger 
than  the  Assembly,  and  the  masses  and  the  clubs 
had  chosen  for  their  leaders  and  directors  the 
Robespierres,  Marats,  and  Dantons — men  not  to 
be  satisfied  without  blood.  Could  Condorcet  be- 
lieve that,  if  they  had  established  his  model  repub- 
lic on  the  morrow,  French  republicans  would  have 
respected  the  lives  of  the  royal  family?  Would 
they  not  have  kept  the  members  of  that  family  as 
hostages  in  close  state  prisons?  and  would  not 
their  heads  have  flown  from  their  shoulders  on  the 
provocation  of  foreign  invasion,  or  of  the  civil  war 
m  the  VendtSe,  or  of  the  first  royalist  plotting? 
And  would  the  unsworn  priests  and  the  suspected 
aristocrats  have  kept  their  heads  on  their  shoul- 
ders by  any  safer  tenure?  Condorcet's  house, 
with  Thomas  Paine  for  chief  oracle,  continued  to 
be  the  centre  and  cradle  of  this  nascent  Gallican 
republicanism.  Si^yes,  who  continued  to  attack 
the  fiseble  remains  of  the  royal  power,  still  pro- 
tested that  he  had  no  wish  for  a  republic ;  and, 
being  accused  of  favouring  the  new  doctrine,  he 
inserted  a  letter  in  the  '  Moniteur  *  to  refute  the 
charge,  and  make  his  profession  of  political  faith. 
"  The  best  social  regimen,"  said  the  ex-abb<$,  "  is 
in  my  opinion  that  in  which  not  one,  not  some 
men  alone,  but  in  which  all  men  tranquilly  enjoy 
the  greatest  latitude  of  possible  liberty.  If  I  per- 
ceive this  character  in  the  monarchic  state,  it  is 
clear  I  ought  to  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Here  is 
all  the  secret  of  my  principles,  and  my  profession 
of  faith  honestly  made.  Perhaps  I  shall  soon  have 
to  discuss  this  question  in  full.  I  will  enter  into 
the  list  with  the  bond  fide  republicans;  I  will  not 
oppose  them  with  cries  of  impiety  and  anathema; 
I  will  make  use  of  no  injurious  expressions.  I 
know  a  good  many  of  them,  whom  I  honour  and 
love  with  all  my  heart.  I  will  give  them  argu- 
ments and  reasons,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove, 
not  that  monarchy  is  preferable  in  this  or  that  cir- 
cumstance, but  that,  on  every  hypothesis,  men  are 
more  free  under  it  than  under  a  republic.  But 
now  I  hasten  to  add,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  that  my  ideas  about  monarchy  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  men  who  made 
the  king's  civil-list.  For  example,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  power  of  corrupting  and  conspiring  is  a 
necessary  element  of  true  royalty.  I  believe,  on 
tlie  contrary,  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  spoil 
it  and  destroy  it  A  public  allowance  of  thirty 
miUioDS  of  livrea  is  very  contrary  to  liberty,  and, 
w  I  underttand  it,  very  anti-monaichical."    Paine 


responded  to  the  abbiS  in  a   long  letter,  vUd 
Brissot  inserted  in  his  journal.     He  told  himtk 
he  was  just  on  the  point  of  making  a  journeTt^ 
England,*  but  that  he  accepted  his  challenge  as  a 
republican  of  good  faith,  that  he  accepted  it  vidi 
pleasure,  and  with  the  perfect  certainty  that,  let 
Si&yes  write  as  much  as  he  pleased,  he  could  idiiis 
him  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  and  explain  k 
the  world  the  superiority  of  the  republican  sjBtei 
in  all  cases  and  countries  over  that  nullity  called  i 
constitutional  monarchy.     He  declared  that  it  vs 
the  American  system  he  took  as  his  modd;  tial 
he  wept  for  the  miseries  of  humanity,  vbich  sli 
arose  out  of  despotic  governments;  and  tktii 
was  '*  against  the  whole  hell  of  monarchy  that  \t 
had  declared  war."     Si^yes,   never  averse  to  i 
controversy,  replied  to  Paine  in  a  long  article  ii 
the  '  Moniteur ;'  but,  as  Thomas  was  busy  prat- 
ing, and  making,  or  trying  to  make,  converti  ii 
London,  nothing  more  came  of  this  pretty  quarrel 
Marat,  who  never  had  much  health,  and  ii» 
took  but  little  care  of  what  he  had,  fell  so  sick  il 
this  critical  moment  that  he  could  no  longer  write. 
It  was  even  reported  that  the  great  man,  "tia 
most  intrepid  defender  of  the  Rights  oi  Man^t^ 
writer  most  honoured  by  the  hatred  of  the  ariito- 
crats  and  conspirators  whom  he  had  unmaskdi 
the  true   friend  of  the  people,"  was  dead,  w 
basely  and  secretly  murdered  by  some  of  hii  in- 
numerable enemies.     But  Preron,  in  his  'OnW 
of  the  People,'  gladdened  the  souls  of  the  patriott 
by  assuring  them  that  he  had  recently  dined  id 
company  with  Marat  at  Vincennes ;  that  he  w 
alive,  though  sick ;  "  and  may  it  please  heaveo," 
added  Freron,   "  soon  to  restore  that  writer, » 
dear  to  the  country,  to  the  prayers  which  ait 
offered  up  for  him  by  all  patriots.**    Condorat, 
Clavifere,  Buzot,   and  others  started  a  periodiol 
work  entitled  *The  Republican,*  and  continued  fa 
some  time  to  exert  all  their  eloquence  and  all  to 


•  Paine  wm  going  to  London  to  publish  the  first  part  of  to  'K^ 

Man,'  which  did  not  appear  till  the  month  of  August  <rfthyf"' 

uumont  was  going  to  London  at  the  same  time,  and  he  cfauen  to 

have  for  his  fellow-travellers  Paine  and  my  Lord  D«er,  wb(W  M 


of  Man,'  whi 
Dumont  was 

have  for  his „„.^.....  .„.„«  „„„  ^j  ^. 

cbaracteriaes  as  "  a  young  Scotchman  enchanted  with  liberty  »■{«• 
publicanism,  an  honest  and  virtuous  enthasiast,  who  «oala  »^ 
It  believed  that  he  was  rendering  the  greatest  service  to  hu  ceam 
in  inoculating  it  with  French  principles."  BssU  Williw,  wrt 
Daer.  the  eldest  of  five  sons  of  Duubur.  Earl  of  Selkirk,  wbo  sir 
cessivelv  bore  that  title  of  courtesy.  wiU  be  remembered  byf^j 
our  readers  as  the  "  noble,  youthful  Daer"  of  Burw's  warB-o"** 
lines.  He  died,  at  the  ago  of  thirty -one,  about  three  y«»  «^ 
the  time  of  which  Dumont  speaks.  Between  the  rsbid  tt"!°: 
siasm  of  Paine  and  the  gentlemanly  enthusiasm  of  Dacritbef^ 
Genevese  must  have  had  nther  a  stormy  journey.  Ukt «  P^ 
many  other  people->and  it  is  said  that  Burke  was  among  **■  ■■"J? 
— Dumont  took  the  expatriated  stay-maker,  sclioolmaster.  sm  0°** 
man,  for  a  native  American.  He  says  of  him :  "  I  bad  *^r^ 
five  or  six  times  before,  and  I  could  pardon  »  a»  iiiMriea»  hu  P" 
Judices  against  England;  but  his  incredible a»<nB';irqp»«^.^ 

;re6umptuous  self-conceit  disgusted  me.  He  was  mjid  ^^  ^""J^' 
'o  hear  him,  one  might  have  thought  that  he  alone  bad  do^^^'^L' 
thing  in  America.  The  man  was  a  caricature  of  the  ^*^J 
Frenchmen.  He  believed  that  his  book  on  the  'Bightt  or.J". 
might  supply  the  place  of  all  the  books  that  bad  e>er  been  «ttw. 
and  he  told  us,  without  disguise,  that  if  it  wm  in  his  PO»w  he  «"" 
destroy  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  without  hesitstloa,  in  i^wrw 
root  out  the  errors  of  which  they  were  the  dep««it,  anJ  *>  "fr'' 
menee,  by  the  *  RighU  of  Man,'  a  new  chain  of  ide.ts  and  P"«*J* 
He  knew  by  heart  aU  his  own  wriUngs,  and  he  knew  n<*^^ 
He  even  recited  to  us  some  love-letters,  in  a  most  fiutastiai  s)ibi 
whwh  b«  had  compoeed  in  his  youth,  and  which  »«**  "TSa! 
Mascarilla.  He  was  a  man  of  wit,  full  of  imagination.  p««»  •[" 
popular  eloquence*  and  tolerably  clever  in  managing  theridipuo^ 
My  enriosity  about  this  oelebnted  writer  «■•  ouie  tlH?  **^ 
during  this  jooioey,  and  I  never  aaw  him  again.*  - 
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logic  in  recommending  8  republic  to  the  French 
people;   but  it  was  neither  logic  nor  eloquence 
like  theirs  that  was  at  all  likely  to  convert  the 
people  and  fill  them  with  this  enthusiasm ;— the 
mob-republicanism  of  France  was  to  proceed  from 
more  vulgar  sources,  and  for  some  time  the  Pa- 
risians seemed  very  well  satisfied  that  there  should 
be  a  nominal  royalty,  but  without  power,  without 
money,  without  consideration.     Madame  Roland 
sported  her  pen  in  this  publication ;  but  her  femi- 
nine republicanism  was  as  little  siuted  to  the  vul- 
gar  taste  as  were   the    learned    abstractions    of 
Condorcet.     Still,  however,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  this  publication  helped  to  ripen  some  of  the 
more  refined  of  the  French,  and  to  convert  a  good 
many  petites  mattresses,  and  some  muscadins,  as 
the  dandies  of  Paris  were  then  called.    Potion  and 
Brissot  kept  up  in  the  great  Jacobin  hall  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  whether  the  king  ought 
to  be  tried,  and  how  he  ought  to  be  punished. 
Ptftion  more  particularly  laboured  to  show  that  the 
constitutional  inviolability  of  the  sovereign  could 
not  cover  such  acts  as  Louis  XVI.  had  lately  com- 
mitted.    Brissot  said  that  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
believing  royalty  a  necessary  element  of  govern- 
ment, but  wishing  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
'      evil   of  animate  kings,   very  wisely  put  a  stone 
'      block  upon  the  throne ;  and  that  the  Seikhs  put 
'      upon  their  throne  a  Koran  and  a  sabre,  and  lived 
like  republicans.     "  If,"  said  Brissot^ ''  this  stone 
king  and  this  Koran  are  incapable  of  punishment, 
they  are  also  incapable  of  offence ;  they  cannot 
conspire  against- the  nation.     Our  declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  esacts  that  all  citizens  be 
equal  before  the  law.     Now,  this  equality  ceases 
to  exist  from  the  moment  that  one  man  is  placed 
above  the  law,  and  every  article  of  that  declaration 
of  rights  will  begin  to  perish  the  very  moment 
people  have  the  audacity  to  trample  one  of  them 
under  foot.    The  sovereignty  of  the  people  ac- 
knowledges no  superior.     Now,  if  a  man  is  pri- 
vileged to  conspire  against  the  nation,  without  our 
being  able  to  punish  him,  it  is  clear  that  that  pri- 
vileged being  is  the  sovereign,  and  the  nation  his 
slave.     I  can  no  longer  see  in  him  anything  but  a 
god,  or  in  the  pretended  citizens  anything  but 
twenty-five  miDions  of  brutes  or  serfs.     The  con- 
stitution aflfirms  that  all  powers  are  derived  from 
the  people,  and  are  all  subordinate  to  the  people. 
Now,  the  universal  and  perpetual  inviolability  of 
one  man  cannot  be  derived  from  the  people ;  for 
the  people  cannot  make  one  greater  than  them- 
selves ;  and  to  make  one  greater  than  themselves 
would  be  to  overthrow  that  subordination  in  which 
all  the  delegates  of  the  people  ought  to  stand  in 
regard  to  them."    Afler  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
hstfdest  and  dryest  logic,  all  meant  to  prove  that 
the  people  might  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  king  and 
queen  whenever  they  chose,  Brissot  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  the  consoling  doctrbe  that  the 
French  people  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  ven- 
geance of  other  kings  and  tyrants.    With  a  bold 
French  licence  as  to  respective  numbers,  and  all 


the  other  circumstances  attending  those  campaigns, 
with  a  rhapsody  of  lies  at  which  George  Washing- 
ton and  the  best  of  the  Americans  would  have 
blushed,  he  narrated  how  a  handful  of  undis- 
ciplined Americans  had  beaten  thirty  thousand 
English  and  more,  only  because  they  wished  to  be 
free  and  republicans.  And  what  was  America, 
with  its  diminutive  population,  without  disciphne, 
without  fortified  places,  without  artillery,  without 
money,  without  a  navy,  compared  to  the  rich,  the 
beautiful  and  populous  France,  which  had  all 
these  things  in  abundance?  He  knew  very  well 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  making  an  unholy 
league  to  strangle  liberty ;  but  their  peoples,  their 
hitherto  blind  and  submissive  subjects,  enlightened 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  would 
very  soon  overset  this  coalition,  and  find  them 
employment  at  home.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  could  long  be  blind  to  the  stream 
of  light  which  issued  from  France  and  extended 
over  the  universe.  "  What,"  said  Brissot,  "  is 
now  the  calculation  or  the  object  of  these  crowned 
heads  ?  To  hinder  the  propagation  of  that  decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  Man  which  threatens  all 
thrones ;  to  preserve  as  long  as  possible  the  pres- 
tige which  surrounds  them.  Now,  is  it  in  arming 
against  us,  in  inundating  France  with  their  troops, 
that  foreign  kings  will  prevent  the  contagion  of 
liberty  ?  Can  they  believe  that  their  soldiers  will 
not  hear  our  holy  canticles?  that  they  will  not  be 
ravished  by  our  constitution,  where  all  places 
are  open  to  all,  where  man  is  equHl  to  man? 
Ought  they  not  to  fear  that  their  soldiers,  throw- 
ing off  their  chains,  will  imitate  the  conduct  of 
the  Germans  employed  by  the  English  in  Ame- 
rica, and  enrol  under  the  flag  of  liberty?  Not 
onlv  have  they  to  fear  the  men  that  will  desert 
and  remain  resident  among  us,  but  they  have  also 
to  fear  those  who,  wearied  of  an  impious  and 
unavailing  war,  shall  return  to  their  homes ;  for 
these  latter  will  naturally  draw  a  comparison 
between  their  own  condition  and  the  happy  con- 
dition of  Frenchmen,  between  the  perpetuity  of 
their  own  slavery  and  the  liberty  and  equality 
enjoyed  in  France:  they  will  find  their  feudal 
lords  more  insolent,  their  governments  more 
oppressive,  their  taxes  heavier — and  they  will 
all  revolt !  The  American  revolution  engendered 
the  French ;  and  our  revolution  will  be  the  sacred 
fire  from  which  will  issue  sparks  to  set  on  fire 
the  nations  whose  sovereigns  dare  approach  us  !" 
Men  were  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  English 
government  could  go  to  war  whenever  it  liked : 
without  doubt  the  English  nation  had  no  longer 
any  poUtical  liberty,  but  still  the  people  were 
strong  enough  to  dieck  King  George's  warlike 
propensities.  But,  even  if  England  were  mad 
enough  to  go  to  war;  what  had  they  to  fear  from 
her  ?  Was  she  not  borne  to  the  earth  under  the 
weight  of  an  enormous  and  daily  increasing  na- 
tional debt  ?  Was  she  not  losing,  in  a  disastrous 
war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  aU  her  possessions  in  the 
East  ?    Was  not  Ireland  ready  to  rebel  and  sepa- 
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rate  from  her?  Was  there  not  a  constant  emi- 
gration from  poor  Scotland  ?  '*  Let  her  extend 
her  victories  and  multiply  her  fleets  as  she  will, 
her  debt  will  not  be  diminished,  nor  will  her 
Indian  possessions  be  saved.  Give  her  for  her 
allies  the  versatile  Nizam,  the  perjured  Mahratta, 
and  the  Great  Mogul,  and  still  her  empire  there 
will  be  none  the  firmer,  for  it  onlv  exists  in  ima- 
gination. Now  it  is  impossible  that  this  dream 
of  the  imagination  can  last  much  longer  [it  has 
lasted  Iialf  a  century  since  this  precise  political 
demonstrator  had  his  head  put  into  the  common 
sack  which  received  the  bloody  choppings  of  the 
gvillotine];  it  is  impossible  that  six  thousand 
English  can  long  hold  in  chains  twenty  millions 
of  Indians,  and  impose  respect  and  fear  on  one 
hundred  millions  more.  Here  is,  without  a  doubt, 
what  the  English  minister,  Pitt,  sees;  and  Pitt 
would  not  willingly  precipitate  his  ruin  by  de- 
claring a  war  which  the  generous  people  would 
hold  in  execration.  Pitt  has  no  wish  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  his  country  by  beginning  a  war 
which  would  exhaust  all  the  resources  he  has 
need  of  to  support  an  empire  which  only  hangs  by 
a  thread!"  If  Ei^land  was  not  to  be  feared, 
neither  was  there  any  cause  to  fear  Holland  and 
Prussia.  Holland,  governed  by  a  wonuin  and  a 
fool,  was  a  prey  to  factions,  with  the  lower  orders 
of  Uie  people  ever  ready  to  revolt,  without  money 
or  credit,  without  fleets  or  troops.  Prussia  was 
equally  poor,  and  a  malady  of  desertion  had  broken 
out  among  her  boasted  troops :  she  was  more  fear- 
ful of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
than  anxious  to  put  down  liberty  in  France ;  and 
her  king  was  nothing  but  a  voluptuous,  mystical, 
vain,  empty-headed  egotist.  Was  it  Austria  that 
France  had  to  fear  ?  The  Emperor  Leopold  was 
far  more  anxious  to  establish  peace  in  the  scattered 
parts  of  his  own  empire,  than  to  make  war  on  his 
neighbours.  The  Low  Countries,  so  lately  sub- 
dued, were  disaffected ;  the  people  were  shrieking 
in  their  chains ;  the  brave  Belgians  were  beginning 
to  see  clear,  and  would  all  revolt  again  at  ti^e  very 
first  opportunity.  There  was  revolution  in  Poland ; 
and  the  neighbours  of  the  Poles,  the  emperor's 
stubborn  Hungarian  subjects,  were  anxious  to  fol- 
low the  example.  His  Italian  dominions  were  a 
very  hothouse  of  sedition  and  insurrection.  And, 
with  all  these  troubles  upon  his  hands,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  a  new  war  with  the  Turk,  would  the 
weak  and  timid  Leopold  provoke  a  war  with 
twenty-five  millions  of  free  and  gallant  French- 
men ?  As  for  the  Germanic  League,  composed  of 
petty  princes  and  margraves,  it  was  but  a  political 
phantom.  It  was  true  they  had  given  refuge  and 
support  to  the  fugitive  princes  and  noblesse  of 
France,  but  a  single  word  from  the  mouth  of  a 
French  minister,  properly  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  revolution,  would  reduce  those  obscure  Httle 
tyrants  to  a  state  of  nothingness ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  first  French  cannon  fired  on  their  frontiers 
would  rally  their  people  round  the  banner  of  liberty 
and  equality.    As  for  the  power  of,  Rome  and  the 


thunders  of  the  Vatican,  they  were  only  redoubtabk 
when  the  people  were  bUnd  and  superstitioaB.  Bid 
the  French  people  had  broken  to  pieces  all  thdr 
old  idols,  and  had  become  a  nation  of  phOoaopbek 
As  for  the  fanfaronades  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
that  Don  Quixote  of  the  north,  they  were  beneath 
contempt.     There  remained,  as  named  membci 
of  the  coalition,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia. 
But  what  was  Spain,  with  her  crazy  adminuiift- 
tion  and  her  discontented  people  ?     Her  kii^  «» 
territied  to  death,  like  the  rest  of  the  Europes 
sovereigns,  and  was  only  bestirring  himaelf  for  hh 
own  defence  against  French  principles   and  the 
captivating  truths  of  the  Rights  of  Man.     If,  in- 
stead of  au  empty  treasury,  he  had  a  full  one;  if  be 
had  money  and  credit,  armies  on  foot  and  provi- 
sions to  feed  them,  such  was  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  among  Spaniards  he  would  not  dare  send 
an  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  for  fear  of  calliog 
liberty  into  his  own  country.    The  King  of  &r^ 
dinia  was  making  a  great  bustle  with  a  few  thmt- 
sand  men ;  but  the  extent  of  his  puissance  mitk 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  a  set  of  revojW 
school-boys  and  college-students  had  recently  giva 
him  the  law  in  his  own  capital.* 

Unhappily  for  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
and  for  many  heads  that  wore  no  crowns,  thoe 
was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  several  of  Briasol'i 
sketches.  On  the  13th  of  July,  the  united  com- 
mittees of  constitution  and  research  presented  t» 
the  Assembly  their  report  on  the  king's  flight 
The  logical  conclusion  of  this  paper  was  that  the 
filight  to  Varennes  was  not  a  constitutional  bat  s 
personal  crime ;  but  that  the  principle  of  inviola- 
bility would  not  permit  the  Assembly  to  try  tlie 
king  or  cause  him  to  be  tried  elsewhere.  Loud 
and  terrible  was  the  debate  which  followed.  Thien, 
with  the  historical  veracity  which  is  in  him,  sap 
that  the  Assembly  never  lost  sight  of  its  digni^, 
never  sacrificed  les  convenances!  The  first  maa 
that  spoke,  M.  Vadier,  called  Louis  XVL  a 
crowned  brigand  (un  brigand  couronne)  ;  and,  as 
the  galleries  applauded,  he  repeated  the  epithet 
more  than  once.  **  Could  any  man  among  us," 
exclaimed  he,  "have  ever  believed  that  this 
crowned  brigand  might  with  impunity  massaoe, 
burn,  and  call  into  the  kingdom  his  foreign  satel- 
lites? With  your  inviolability  you  will  make 
Neros  and  Caligulas!"  In  one  part  of  his  speedi 
he  said,  parenthetically, "  I  am  accused  of  speaking 
like  Marat ;t  but  I  seldom  speak  at  all!"  To 
which  some  voices  on  the  cote  droit  said,  **  So 
much  the  better.  Monsieur."  Nothing  diaom- 
certed,  Vadier  went  on  to  show  the  infamy  of 
placing  the  king  again  on  his  throne,  and  the 
madness  of  not  bringing  him  to  condign  punish- 
ment; and  the  shouts  and  appUmses  of  galleriei 

•  Brinoi'i  paper,  Le  P^trioto  FnaQais.  as  quoted  in  Hfat.  IMe 
mmt. 

t  Marat,  tlie  Talnett  and  mort  wnntlv^ly  ImJous  of  aewwiMq 
writen  aud  of  FFeDchmeu,  was  not  at  ail  flattand  by  tldBoni- 
pariaon;  and,  as  he  was  now  weU  enough  to  wrile.  and  as  VadiM- 
moreover.  had  ezpmsed  sooie  dislike  oTa  renaUie.  he  benriakM 
him  with  a  little  of  his  gall.  He  called  Vaidier  a  very  «3*m3 
andeonspinitor,  and  swore  that  he  had  stolen  all  hia  ideas  out  oTui 
jonmal. 
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and  c6t^  gauche  consoled  him  for  the  sneers  of  the 
cot^  droit.     The  debate  lasted  three  whole  days. 
On  the  second  day  a  petition,  signed  with  a  hun- 
dred names,  was  presented.     It  was  short  and 
strong,  and  in  these  plain  words : — "  Deputies,  it 
was  to  give  us  a  constitution,  and  not  to  fix  on  the 
throne  a  chief,  a  traitor  to  his  oaths,  that  the  na- 
tion sent  you  here.     Justly  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
visions of  the  project  presented  by  your  commit- 
tees, we  come  to  invite  you  to  dissipate  our  un- 
easiness.    When  the  Romans  saw  their  country  in 
danger,  they  assembled  as  a  peoplCj  and  the  se- 
nators came  among  them  to  collect  their  opinions 
and  wishes.    It  is  in  this  character,  which  we  have 
from  the  Romans,  that  we  come  to  beg  you  not  to 
decree  anything  until  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
all  the  communes  of  the  kingdom  shall  have  been 
ascertained.     Dread  crowning  the  atrocious  per- 
fidies of  our  enemies ;  and  do  not  forget  that  every 
decree  which  is  not  'strictly  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  you  by  the  people 
is  thereby  struck  with   nullity."     The  galleries 
roared  and  thundered  their  long  applauses,  and 
the  president  rang  his  bell,  called  them  back  to 
the  respect  which  they  owed  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Assembly,  and  told  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
express  either  approbation  or  disapprobation  in 
that   House,   and  all   that  sort  of  thing,  which 
made  about  as  much  impression  on  the  patriot 
mob  as  might  have  been  produced  by  an  harangue 
from  Punch  or  by  an  admonition  from  a  Poll- 
parrot.   Robespierre  now  rose  to  chop  a  few  logical 
straws.     He  began  by  saying  that  he  would  not 
answer  to  the  reproaches  of  republicanism  which 
had  been   cast  upon  him;   his  present  business 
being  to  sift  the  question  of  inviolability,  and  to 
show  that  the  king  was  as  much  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  as  any  other  man.     "  If,"  said  he, 
"  a  crime  is  committed  by  the  first  public  func- 
tionary, by  the  supreme  magistrate,  I  can  only  see 
in  that  two  reasons  the  more  to  sharpen  the  law  : 
the  first,  that  the  criminal  is  bound  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  most  holy  duty ;  the  second,  that,  the 
criminal  being  armed   with  great  powers,   it  is 
much  more  dangerous  not  to  repress  his  offences.*' 
After  more  words  of  this  kind,  to  excite  fear  to 
cruelty  and  blood,  which  was  nearly  the  whole  of 
Robespierre's  political  science,  he  continued,  with 
a  growing  atrocity,  "Legislators,  answer  me  for 
yourselves !     If  the  king  were  to  butcher  a  son  of 
yours  under  your  eyes,  or  violate  your  wife  or 
your  daughter,  would  you  say.  Sire,  you  exercise 
your  royal  right,  you  are  inviolable,  unpunishable ; 
we  have  permitted  you  to  do  what  you  list  ?     But, 
gentlemen,  what  are  these  private  hypotheses,  what 
are  crimes  like  these,  compared  with  the  mon- 
strous crimes  which  lately  threatened  the  salvation 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people?     If  a  king 
brought  down  upon  his  country  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  and  foreign  war ;  if,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  rebels  and  strangers,  he  came  to  ravage  his  own 
country,  and  bury  under  its  ruins  the  liberty  and 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  world,  would  he  be 
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inviolable  then?  The  king  is  inviolable! — but 
you  are  inviolable  also!  And  have  you  under- 
stood by  this  inviolability  that  the  king  should 
have  the  privilege  of  committing  crimes  ?  And 
will  you  dare  to  say  that  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  have  less  extended  rights  for  their 
individual  security  than  he  whose  power  they  met 
to  limit  and  restrain — than  he  to  whom  they  have 
delegated,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  the  only 
power  he  properly  possesses  ?  The  king  is  invio- 
lable !  but  are  not  the  people  inviolable  sdso  ?  The 
king  is  inviolable  by  a  fiction,  but  the  people  are 
so  by  the  sacred  right  of  nature ;  and  what  are  you 
doing  in  immolating  the  inviolability  of  the  people 
to  that  of  the  king  ?  (Loud  applauses  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  cdte  gauche.)  The  law  of  nature  is  an- 
terior to  all  other  laws ;  and  it  cries  out  to  all  men, 
that,  if  the  laws  of  society  do  not  avenge  their 
wrongs,  they  recover  the  right  of  avenging  them- 
selves !"  He  went  on  to  ask  what  would  become  of 
liberty  if  the  crimes  against  it  were  not  punished  ? 
What  a  source  of  eternal  and  horrible  divisions  it 
would  be,  if  they  retained  a  king  suspected  by  the 
citizens  ?  How  could  the  judges  do  justice  in  the 
name  of  such  a  man?  What  criminal  on  the 
scaffold  would  not  accuse  the  partiality  of  the  laws 
in  making  such  a  diflference  between  the  crimes  of 
one  man  and  the  crimes  of  another?  Like  all 
orators,  growing  bolder  as  he  went  on,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  Let  men  accuse  me  of  republicanism  if 
they  will,  I  declare  that  I  abhor  every  kind  of 
government  in  which  factions  reign.  It  is  of  no 
use  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  one  despot,  if  we  are  to 
fall  under  the  yoke  of  another  despotism.  England 
got  free  from  one  of  her  kings  only  to  fall  under 
the  still  more  degrading  yoke  of  a  few  of  her 
citizens.  I  do  not  see  among  us,  I  avow,  the 
powerful  genius  that  might  play  the  part  of  Crom- 
well, nor  do  I  see  anybody  inclined  to  suffer  or 
permit  a  Cromwell ;  but  I  see  parties  and  coali- 
tions among  us  much  more  active  and  powerful 
than  suits  a  free  people ;  I  see  citizens  who  unite  in 
their  hands  means,  but  too  various  and  too  power- 
ful, for  influencing  public  opinion,  and  the  perpe- 
tuity of  such  a  power  in  the  same  hands  might 
properly  alarm  public  liberty.  We  must  re-assure 
the  people  against  the  too  long  duration  of  an  oli- 
garchy  On  my  own  personal  account  I  fear 

factions  and  coalitions,  and  all  the  dangers  that 
spring  therefrom.  Gentlemen,  for  the  measures 
proposed  to  you  by  your  committees  you  ought  to 
substitute  general  measures,  founded  on  first  prin- 
ciples, and  on  the  interests  of  peace  and  liberty. 
What  the  committees  propose  would  dishonour  you. 
If  I  were  reduced  to-day  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of 
the  first  principles  of  liberty,  I  would  demand  per- 
mission to  be  the  advocate  of  all  those  accused  by 
your  committees  as  accomplices.  I  would  be  the 
legal  defender  of  the  three  gardes-du-corps,  of  the 
governess  of  the  dauphin,  of  de  BouilltJ  himself. 
In  the  principles  of  your  committees  the  king  is 
not  guilty,  and  there  is  no  crime ;  but  where  there 
is  no  crime  there  can  be  no  accomplices,  and  your 
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committees  recommend  that  these  accomplices  shall 
be  punished.   Gentlemen,  if  it  is  weakness  to  spare 
a  great  criminal,  it  is  base  injustice  to  immolate 
for  him  a  weaker  and  less  guilty  party !     Do  not 
think  that  the  French  people  will  be  so  vile  as  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  execution  of  a  few  sub- 
altern victims;  and  do  not  believe  that  they  see 
without  anguish  that  their  representatives  are  fol- 
lowing the  ordinary  march  of  slaves,  who  always 
seek  to  sacrifice  the  weak  to  the  strong,  and  eter- 
nally endeavour  to  deceive  and  dupe  the  people,  in 
Older  to  prolong  injustice  and   tyranny.      No! 
Gentlemen,  you  must  pronounce  sentence  on  all 
the  guilty,  or  you  must  absolve  them  all.     This 
is  the  advice  I  give.     I  propose  that  the  National 
Assembly  decree  that  they  will  consult  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  nation  before  they  come  to  any 
resolution  upon  the  fate  of  the  king ;  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  annul  the  decree  recently  passed 
to  suspend  the  elections  of  the  new  representatives 
of  the  people  that  are  to  be  our  successors ;  and 
that  it  reject  the  present  report  of  the  committees. 
But  if  the  principles  which  I  have  urged  should 
be  misunderstood,   I   demand  at  least  that,  the 
Assembly  do  not  defile  itself  by  a  mark  of  par- 
tiality against  the  pretended   accomplices  of  a 
crime  over  which    a  veil    is   attempted    to   be 
thrown."     Robespierre  left  the  tribune  deafened 
with  the  loud  applauses  his  eloquence  had  excited 
in  the  galleries  and  part  of  the  c6t^  gauche.     On 
the  next  day,  the  15lii  of  July,  Goupil  de  Prefeln 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  ^ect  of  this  terrible 
speech,  and  to  call  back  some  of  the  old  feelings 
of  respect  for  monarchy  and  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.     He  attacked  Robespierre  in  front  by 
declaring  that  the  aim  and  object  of  him  and  his 
partisans  was  to  re-revolutionise  the  revolution,  and 
make  a  republic,  whatever  it  might  cost.     '^  There 
are,"  said  he,  ^*  among  us  MacUavelists  of  a  con- 
summate perversit}',  who  would  destroy  our  consti- 
tution, which  ,they  abhor  because  it  is  equitable, 
and  which  they  have  resolved  to  make  perish  in 
the  convulsions  of  anarchy.    The  clubs  established 
in  this  capital,  the  clubs  which  once  did  good  ser- 
vice for  liberty,   are  no  longer  anything  but  a 
dangerous  machine  under  the  control  of  these 
men,  who  have  undertaken  by  means  of  these 
clubs  to  precipitate  the  French  nation  into  a  gulf 
of  anarchy  and  horror.     The  direction  of  these 
dangerous  and  perfidious  machinations  has  been 
given  to  a  set  of  men  who  are  called  dubocrats — 
men  factious,  intriguing,  versed  in  the  art  of  se- 
ducing the  thoughtless  multitude  and  directing 
them  at  their  will.    Their  manoeuvres  and  their 
distribution  in  the  different  clubs  are  things  well 
known.    Some  of  them  excite  the  people  to  riot 
and  insurrection  in  the  streets  and  public  places ; 
others  entrench  themselves  in  the  comers  of  the 
halls  occupied  by  the  political  societies  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  there  prepare  the  tumults  and  the 
applauses.    The  most  extravagant  rhapsodies  are 
uttered — ^royalty  can  no  longer  be  intrusted  to 
Louis  XVI.— we  must  have  a  r^ent-*-no,  we  will 


have  no  regent,  but  an  executive  council,  a  ocniDcil 
of  surveillance^no,  neither  council  nor  regency, 
but  a  national  convention  to  meet  immediately — 
a  commission  to  be  named  by  the  eighty-three  de- 
partments to  carry  on  the  government — no  king, 
no  more  monarchy;  and  all  these  wild  piopoM- 
tions  are  applauded  in  the  clubs  through  the  artiU 
management  of  some  twenty  individuals.     TbeK 
are  the  manoeuvres  which  have  never  ceased  smoe 
the  unhappy  21st  of  June;  and  the  Jacobin  Club 
has  received,  applauded,  printed,  and  sent  into  the 
departments    direct    attacks  on   this  Aaaembly. 
And  for  what?    For  having  sent  three  oonunis- 
sioners  to  meet  the  sovereign,  and  for  not  haviiig^ 
brought  the  king  as  a  criminal  to  their  bar  1     To 
support  these  abominable  schemes  a  set  of  josr- 
nalists,  scribblers,  and  pamphleteers  have   been 
hired.    A  man  (Condorcet)  enjoying  a  reputatios, 
obtained  I  know  not  how,  and  decorated  with  the 
title  of  Academician,  has  been  employed  on  this 
occasion,  as  some  time  ago  they  employed  the 
name  of  Abbti  Raynal,  to  decry  our  consdtutiaii, 
and  prepare  the  popular  mind  for  a  counter^revo* 
lution.     Another  writer,  of  less  fame  than  these 
two,  makes,  like  them,  a  traffic  of  his  eruditioD. 
M.  Brissot  has  openly  announced  himself  to  diis 
Assembly ;  he  delivered  a  certain  discourse  in  the 
club,  who  ordered  that  it  should  be  printed  ;  and 
copies  of  that  discourse  have  been  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  bureaux  of  this  House,  to  be  distri- 
buted with  our   sanction.     This   cowardly   and 
crafty  calumniator  calls  upon  us  to  break  the  oath 
which  binds  us  to  our  divine  constitution.   Brissot 
has  had  the  audacity  to  say,  to  write,  and  to  pub- 
lish, that  the  inviolability  given  by  the  constitution 
to  the  king  is  subversive  of  the  constitution,  an 
attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  that 
consequently  the  king  ought  to   be   brought  to 
judgment.     He  talks  as  if  public  opinion  resided 
only  in  Brissot  and  his  adherents."     Some  voices 
from  the  c6t&  droit  demanded  that  this  speech  of 
Goupil  should  be  printed.     A  deputy  on  the  leh 
asked  whether  M.  Goupil  intended  really  to  say 

that  M.  Condorcet  was  a   "  Yes,  yes,** 

cried  the  voices  on  the  right.  The  House  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day.  Soon  after,  Abb^  Gre- 
goire,  now  a  constitutional  bishop,  rose  and  said, 
''  I  hear  people  saying  around  me  that  it  is  not 
proper  for  a  priest  to  speak  on  such  a  question  as 
the  present."  A  member  of  the  droit  exclaimed, 
"  Nobody  told  you  that  \  You  are  beginning  with 
a  lie,  and  you  will  end  with  atrocities !"  "  Well," 
said  the  unctuous  Gregoire,  "  whatever  may  be  my 
opinion,  I  will  speak  according  to  my  conscience 
[the  c6t4  droit  laughed] ;  and,  instead  of  comparing 
my  opinion  with  my  clerical  state,  gentlemen  had 
better  try  to  refute  it.  Whatever  the  Assembly 
may  decree,  I  shall  be  submissive  to  it,  and  shall 
never  permit  myself  to  protest  against  anything  it 
does  [the  cSte  droit  laughed  louder  than  before]. 
In  the  actual  condition  of  France  the  inviolability 
of  the  king  is  perilous  to  the  people,  and  the  pro- 
ject of  your  committees  ought  to  be  rejected  for 
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the  national  interest!*'  He  told  the  Aseemhly 
that  the  hroken  promifles  and  oaths  of  Louis,  the 
iniquitous  flight  to  Varennes,  the  dangerous  civil 
and  foreign  war,  all  prescribed  to  them  as  a  sacred 
duty  to  declare  that  the  king  had  forfeited  his 
throne,  and  then  to  bring  him  to  justice ;  and  he 
finished  his  long  harangue  by  declaring  that  this 
Assembly  ought  to  retire  from  the  public  scene 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  place  to  a  conven- 
tion which  would  take  the  sense  of  the  people  and 
be  guided  by  it.  Salles  made  a  long  speech  to 
excuse  or  cover  the  late  conduct  of  the  king,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  by  the  existing  constitutional 
laws  he  could  not  be  punished  for  anything  that 
he  had  done.  He  then  proposed,  as  security  for 
the  future,  that  the  Assembly  should  decree,  before 
doing  anything  else,  the  three  following  articles: — 
1.  If,  when  the  constitution  was  finished  and  the 
king  had  sworn  to  the  totality  of  it,  he  should 
retract,  he  should  be  considered  to  have  thereby 
abdicated.  2.  If  the  king  should  ever  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  nation,  or 
instruct  any  of  his  generals  to  do  so,  or  fail  in 
I  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  any  such  scheme, 
he  should  be  considered  as  having  abdicated. 
3.  That  a  king  who  had  once  abdicated,  or  who 
should  be  considered  as  having  abdicated,  should 
become  a  simple  citizen,  and  should  be  accusable, 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  for  all  such  offences 
as  he  might  commit  after  such  abdication.  Bar- 
nave,  who  was  now  in  constant  communication 
with  the  queen,  and  who  had  undertaken  to  save 
the  monarckyy  spoke  at  great  length  in  support  of 
Salles'  motion,  and  in  defence  of  the  monarchic 
part  of  the  constitution.  He  taxed  Brissot,  Con- 
dorcet,  and  their  disciples  with  making  romances 
in  politics,  with  a  gross  ignorance  of  business  and 
all  the  practical  parts  of  government,  and  with  a 
wilful  or  stupid  blindness  to  the  difference  which 
existed  between  a  new  country  like  the  United 
States  of  America  and  an  old  country  like  France. 
Verily  Barnave  said  many  excellent  things ;  but 
they  were  said  many  months  too  late,  when  the 
materials  that  might  have  composed  and  sustained 
a  constitutional  monarchy  had  been  all  degraded 
or  destroyed — and  destroyed  or  degraded  by  few 
men  more  than  by  Barnave  himself.  If  Mirabeau 
could  not  turn  back  the  waters  of  that  torrent 
which  had  been  let  loose,  how  much  less  might 
Barnave  hope  to  do  it,  when  the  torrent  was  far 
more  swollen,  and  when  the  last  dyke  was  washed 
away  ?  "  It  is  easier,"  said  the  well-spoken  and 
not  illogical  young  lawyer,  **to  make  political 
romances  than  to  contribute  to  the  real  and  posi- 
tive good  of  one's  country.  These  dreamers  have 
seen  in  America  a  people  occupying  a  vast  terri- 
tory, thinly  populated,  surrounded  by  no  powerful 
neighbours,  and  with  lakes,  forests,  and  seas  for 
their  frontiers,  having  all  the  habits,  all  the  sim- 
plicity, all  the  sentiments  of  a  people  almost  new, 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  culture  of  the 
soil  or  with  its  immediate  labours,  which  render 
men  natural  and  simple,  and  which  keep  at  a  dis- 


tance from  them  those  factious  passions  which 
convulse  and  revolutionise  governments.  They 
have  seen  a  republic  established  in  this  vast  terri- 
tory, and  hence  they  have  concluded  that  a  re- 
public would  be  the  best  government  for  old 
France.  These  are  the  very  men  that  are  now 
disputing  the  principles  of  the  sovereign  s  invio- 
lability. Now,  if  it  is  true  that  our  country  is 
thickly  peopled;  if  it  is  true  that  it  contains  a 
multitude  of  men  exclusively  occupied  by  those 
speculations  of  the  intellect  which  exercise  the 
imagination  and  inspire  ambition  and  the  love  of 
glory ;  if  it  is  true  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
powerful  neighbours  who  oblige  us  to  have  one 
head,  to  be  one  sole  mass  in  order  to  resist  them ; 
if  it  is  true  that  all  these  circumstances  are  posi- 
tive and  do  not  depend  upon  us,  it  is  incontestible 
that  there  can  exist  no  remedy  except  in  the  mo- 
narchic form  of  government.'*  He  showed  that 
neitiier  a  republic  for  all  France,  nor  a  federation 
of  republics  composed  of  the  different  parts  of  it, 
could  ever  have  any  other  than  a  short  and  a  hor- 
rible existence.  He  even  intimated  that  the  ex- 
ecutive power  must  be  made  stronger;  that  the 
royal  prerogative  must  be  reinforced,  or  that  some 
anarchic  republic  must  happen  in  spite  of  them. 
After  Bamave*s  speech  the  three  articles  proposed 
by  Salles  were  carried  by  a  large  majority.  This 
was  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  15th  of  July : 
by  Sunday,  the  17th,  there  was  riot  and  blood 
about  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  1 5th  the  Jacobins,  in  their 
club,  decided  that  the  sovereign  people  should  be 
invited  to  sign  a  petition  demanding  the  abolition 
of  royalty.  The  petition  was  drawn  up  by  Brissot  ;* 
but  Robespierre,  with  his  [constitutional  timidity 
or  caution,  thought  it  yet  too  soon,  and  said  he  had 
a  presentiment  that  it  would  be  made  the  pretext 
for  some  sanguinary  attack  on  the  people.  It  was 
probably  through  the  manoeuvres  of  Robespierre 
that  the  club  determined  to  keep  out  of  the 
scrape,  and  leave  the  people  or  the  mob  to  act 
for  themselves.  Another  petition  was  drawn  up 
(apparently  in  the  Cordelier  Club)  on  Satur- 
day the  16th,  and  by  the  usual  means  of  procla- 
mation in  the  Palais-Royal  and  placards  in  the 
streets,  the  people  were  invited  to  sign  it  on  the 
next  day,  on  the  altar  of  the  country  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars — ^which  wooden  construction  had  been 
left  standing  right  in  front  of  the  H6tel  des  Inva- 
lides  ever  since  the  Federation  festival  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  Lafayette  had  almost  been 
kissed  and  hugged  to  death  by  the  people.  Be- 
times on  the  Sabbath  morning  Paris  began  to 
flock  to  the  Field  of  Mars.     A  great  many  of 

•  Lafayette  uayi  thnt  the  petition  wm  drawn  up  by  Laclos,  the  au- 
tlu>r  of  *  Les  Liaisons  Dangerettics/  and  sliU  secretary  to  the  Dnke  of 
Orleans,  and  corrected  by  Brissot.  According  to  Msdame  Roland  and 
Brissot  himself,  Laclos  was  associated  in  the  task  of  drawing  up  the 
petitkm,  but  left  it  all  to  Brissot.  atter  havins  failed  to  obuhi  the 
insertion  of  a  paragraph  favonrablo  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  preten- 
sions to  the  vacant  throne.    One  thing  is  quite  clear,  and  that  It  that 


the  Rolands  scampered  away  from  Paris,  but  they  soon  x«taraed,  and 
under  auspiciously  republican  dicunitaDoes. 
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that  republican  party  afterwards  called  the  Gi- 
ronde,  with  Madame  Roland  (who  has  as  good  a 
title  as  any  of  them  to  be  considered  as  the  leader 
of  the  party),  went  out  to  see  and  also  to  sign. 
The  petition  was  not  yet  there,  but  a  place  was 
prepared  for  it  on  the  boards  of  the  altar  of  the* 
country — deal  planks,  easy  to  pierce  with  awl 
or  gimlet.  A  number  of  persons  ascended  the 
deal  fabric,  and  were  walking  about  gratifying 
their  curiosity  and  T  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
petition,  when  a  patriot,  or  some  say  a  patriotess, 
felt  something  prick  the  sole  of  his  or  her  foot; 
and  springing  aside,  and  looking  down,  he  or  she 
discoved  a  brad-awl  working  through  the  deal 
boards.  HuUabalu !  Here  was  some  deadly  trea- 
son !  No  doubt  some  gunpowder-plot  to  blow  up 
the  altar  of  the  country,  together  with  the  petition 
and  all  the  sovereign  people  upon  lit  or  round 
about  it !  In  brief  time  the  planks  were  torn  up, 
and  underneath  were  discovered,  lying  perdus^ 
with  victuals  enough  to  last  them  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  two  comical-looking  fellows,  one 
being  an  invalid  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  the  other 
a  Parisian  hairdresser  out  of  work.  When  first 
unearthed,  these  two  drolls  pretended  to  have  been 
asleep  or  to  have  just  awakened  from  a  sound 
sleep ;  and,  when  taxed  with  their  awl-and-gimlet 
work,  they  said,  with  a  titter,  that  they  only  meant 
to  look  at  the  women's  legs.  As  lubricity  was  so 
common  a  propensity  among  Parisians,  this  ought 
to  have  saved  the  wooden-legged  soldier  and  the 
idle  peruquier,  more  particularly  as  no  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  as  nothing  but  cold  meat  and  a  little 
wine,  'a  brad-awl  and  a  gimlet,  could  be  found  in 
the  cavity,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  hollow  un- 
derneath the  deal  altar  of  the  country ;  but  the 
word  had  gone  abroad  that  they  were  spies  of  the 
court  Some  people,  not  near  enough  to  see  or  hear 
very  correctly,  were  really  convinced  that  it  was 
all  a  gunpowder-plot ;  and  so  the  patriots  clutched 
the  man  of  the  wooden  leg  and  the  man  of  scissors 
by  the  throat,  and  hanged  them  both  at  the  nearest 
lanteme;  then  cut  off  their  heads,  stuck  them 
upon  pikes,  and  carried  them  through  the  most 
peopled  parts  of  Paris  to  that  great  Gehenna  the 
Palais-Royal.  This  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  not  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  as 
represented  by  Thiers  and  the  other  advocates  of  Ija- 
fayette,  who  tell  the  story  as  if  the  massacre  of  the 
people  which  followed  was  the  immediate  and 
almost  instantaneous  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
these  two  obscene  rogues  by  the  mob  *  We  can 
perfectly  believe  that  the  motive  assigned  by  the 
two  men  for  their  being  where  they  were  found  was 
the  true  one— we  can  believe  that  in  Paris  there 
were  thousands  of  men  quite  capable  of  the  same 
design ; — but  the  republican  faction  have  not  scru- 

•  The  editors  of  the  *  Hiitoire  Parlementaire,*  who  have  carefully 
collected  and  compared  all  the  newspapers  and  other  documents  of  the 
day,  say  that  the  account  of  it  given  by  Toulongeon  is  nothing  but  a 
gross  and  clumiiy  sketch,  full  of  fslse  or  inexact  allegations ;  and 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  account  given  by  M.  Thiers,  who  hss 
followed  Toulongeon  almost  word  for  wonl.  None  of  the  documents 
they  give,  and  not  one  of  the  numerous  memoirs  of  the  time  which  we 
have  read,  will  bear  out  Thiers's  narrative.  Duiauie's  account  is  con- 
txadSetory  and  incorrect  ft^om  beginning  to  end. 


pled  to  accuse  Lafayette,  and  others  of  diat  party, 
of  having  paid  the  men  to  conceal  themselves  under 
the  precious  altar  in  order  to  excite  suspicion  and 
an  ^meute,  whidi  might  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  employing  their  armed  force  and  repressing  the 
aspirations  of  the  republicans  by  terror  and  blood. 
Madame  Roland,  that  angelic  republican,  as  she  is 
still  fancifully  represented  by  so  many  writers,  in 
one  place  repeats  this  accusation  as  being  vrctUem- 
blablcy  or  very  probably  true ;  and  in  another  place 
she  directly  charges  the  treachery  upon  Ija&yette 
by  name,  as  an  instrument  of  the  cowrt.^   Another 
party  accused  Robespierre  of  being  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief;   but,  with  a  strict  impartiality  in 
judging  between  Lafayette  and  Robespierre,  we 
cannot  possibly  conceive  how  either  of  theni  amid 
induce  two  men  to  put  themselves  in  a  hole  where 
detection  was  almost  equivalent  to  death;    and 
without  detection  there  could  be  no  nae  to  the 
supposed  plan  of  Lafiyette  in  Uieir  being  there. 
If  the  two  wretches  were  to  be  spies  on  the  meet- 
ing, would  they  have  been  placed  underground,  as 
it  were,  in  a  dark  place,  where  they  oould  see  no- 
thing except  through  a  gimlet^hole  ?     Bailly  and 
Lafayette  had  paid  spies  or  agents  enough,  who 
could  mix  with  the  patriots  without  danger,  and 
see  and  hear  all  that  was  going  on  in  broad  day- 
light ;  but  there  was  no  evident  necessity  for  any 
spying  or  eaves^dropping  whatever.    All  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Champ  de  Mars  were — and  were 
intended  to  be-*-plain  and  above-board,  as  open  as 
a  deliberation  of  the  National  Assembly.    The 
Ultra-Jacobins  were    far   too  powerful  and  too 
daring  to  need  any  secresy  or  concealment     It  is 
quite  true  that  Lafayette  was  prepared  beforehand 
to  attack  and  disperse  the  people ;  and  that  every- 
thing was  ready  for  such  an  attack  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  before  the  invalid  and  the 
barber  were  discovered,  and  when  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred people  had  collected  in  the  Champ  de  Mars : 
but  he  had  constitutional  authority  and  licence  to 
attend  at  such  a  great  meeting  with  his  national 
guards  at  his  back ;  he  might  calculate  pretty  con- 
fidently tliat  some  provocation  or  collision  would 
take  place   between  his  respectabilities  and  the 
mob,  and  there  were  a  hundred  little  means  to 
bring  about  an  occasion  for  reading  the  riot  act,  or 
proclaiming    martial    law,   and   firing  upon  the 
people,  without  having  recourse  to  that  roundabout 
way   of  putting  the  invalid  and  the  peruquier 
under  the  altar  of  the  country,  &c.     At  mid-day, 
or  nearly  five  hours  afler  the  peruquier  and  the 
invalid  had  been  murdered,  Lafayette  dispatched 
a  detachment  of  his  national  guards  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery;  but, 
though  there  was  an  immense  multitude  assembled, 
there  was  no  rioting,  and  the  petition,  it  appears, 
had  not  yet  arrived.     And  these  national  guards 
retired   without  doing  anything.     The  mob   re- 
mained expecting  Danton  and  lus  Cordeliers,  who 
had  engaged  to  bring  the  petition ;  but  Danton  and 
his  confi^res,  panic-stricken  at  the  indecision  of 

*  Madame  Boland,  Minoixes. 
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the  Jacobin  Club,  at  the  parade  of  military  force 
which  Lafayette  had  got  up,  and  at  confident  re- 
ports that  there  was  a  design  on  foot  to  butcher  or 
imprison  the  popular  champions  and  journalists, 
had  either  fled  out  of  Paris  or  concealed  themselves 
in  it.*  Some  time  after  the  national  guards  had 
retired  from  the  CKamp  de  Man  a  committee  ar- 
rived at  the  altar  of  the  country  from  the  Jacobin 
Club,which,  on  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  sent  them 
thither,  not  to  inform  the  people  that  the  club  had 
withdrawn  the  petition  which  had  been  written  by 
Brissot,  but  simply  to  see  and  report  what  was 
passing  at  that  great  meeting.  Tired  of  waiting, 
and  convinced  at  last  that  neither  the  Cordeliers 
nor  the  Jacobins  would  venture  to  bring  a  petition 
to  be  signed,  some  of  the  mob,  who  could  turn 
sentences  themselves,  set  to  work  and  drew  up, 
upon  the  altar  of  the  country,  a  petition  of  their 
own,  telling  the  National  Assembly  that  their  poli- 
tical existence  was  drawing  near  its  close ;  that  an 
enormous  crime  had  been  committed  by  the  king ; 
that  the  empire  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin;  and 
that  the  Assembly  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  will 
of  the  people.  And  presently  such  patriots  as 
could  write  began  to  sign  their  names,  and  such 
as  could  not,  to  scrawl  their  crosses.  As  the  people 
wrote  on  different  loose  sheets  of  paper,  which  were 
afterwards  fastened  together  so  as  to  make  an  enor- 
mous scroll,  more  than  six  thousand  signatures  and 
crosses  were  soon  obtained.  Some  of  the  signers, 
not  satisfied  with  writing  their  names,  gave  their 
reasons  for  signing,  or  accompanied  their  signa- 
tures by  denunciations  of  royalty — in  words  ill  spelt 
and  in  sentences  that  defied  the  arbitrary  power  of 
French  grammar.f  Women  and  children  signed 
as  well  as  men.  The  mass  of  signatures  proceeded 
from  people  who  hardly  knew  how  to  write.  There 
were  marchandes-de-modes,  soubrettes,  and  filles- 
de-joie  in  abundance ;  and  these  practical  ladies, 
probably  not  without  an  eye  to  business,  seem  to 
have  generally  given  their  addresses  as  wdl  as  their 
names.  Among  the  men  who  signed  were  several 
conspicuous  members  of  the  Jacobin  Club — ^as 
Brewer-battalion-commandant  Santerre,  and  Ga- 
teau; and  a  ^ood  many  of  the  Cordelier  club, 
maugre  the  fright  and  the  flight  of  their  leader 
Danton.  Among  the  names  Siat  afterwards  be- 
came most  famous  was  the  monstrous  Chaumette, 
who  wrote  after  his  name,  "  Student  in  Medicine, 
Rue  Mazarine,  No.  9 ;"  and  this  is  Uie  first  time 
his  name  appears  in  the  history  of  the  revolution. 
There  were  also  the  signatures  of  riding-messenger 
MaiUard,  who  had  led  the  furies  to  Veisailles ;  of 
Meunier,  who  signed  himself  President  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Society ;  of  Henriot,  and  of  Hebert,  a  writer 
by  some  degrees  more  atrocious  even  than  Marat, 

*  Yet  DuUure  sayi  that  Danton  read  the  petition  from  the  altar  of 
the  eonntry  with  hia  Stentorian  Toiee,  and  waa  greatly  applaadod. 
The  Stentor  Danton  waa  mnning  away  into  the  country  at  thii  mo- 
ment, aa  if  for  his  life  I  ;  V 

t  The  editon  of  the  '  Histoire  Flarl«ni«ntaire  *  give  the  IbUowiof 
example,  which  they  say  they  took  at  hazard  ftom  among  a  heap  of 
other  eignaturee  joat  as  bad:— 

"  Je  rJmmce  a«  rouj$  ne  le  «ewr  plug  ie  emmttte  pow  is  rou  i 
ntmien  frmsay  pcmla  patry  du  httailUm  de  Bvutoate  LtmU  Max 
I  ami  d  BoaAiyiie."  '  ' 


and  whom  we  shall  soon  find  wading  brea8t-hig;h 
in  blood,  and  the  chief  of  a  great  party.  This 
Hebert  wrote  after  his  name,  "  Author,  living  in 
Rue  Mirabeau ;"  and  his  signature  is  compared  to 
the  figure  of  some  vile  insect  like  a  spider.  "  The 
whole  petition,"  says  a  Frenchman  who  has  ex- 
amined it  attentively, ''  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  relics  which  have  been  found  under  the 
rubbish  of  our  revolution.  It  has  a  form,  a  phy- 
siognomy, which  paints  better  than  all  the  apolo- 
gies of  the  time  the  character  and  the  very  nature 
of  this  grand  petitioning  meeting."* 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  still 
Lafayette  and  Bailly,  and  the  municipality,  though 
anxious  to  strike  a  blow,  wavered  and  hesitated. 
The  municipality  had  issued  one  of  their  pro- 
clamations and  pasted  it  up  in  print  on  the  Paris 
walls,  apparently  about  the  same  time  that  Lafayette 
sent  his  detachment  and  artillery  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars — that  is  to  say,  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  or  five  hours  after  the  murders.  This 
proclamation  was  as  signal  a  piece  of  humbug  as 
ever  proceeded  from  that  illustrious  body.  It  was 
conceived  in  these  terms,  which  ought  to  be  well 
remembered: — "The  municipal  body,  being  in- 
formed that  factious  men  and  foreigners^  paid  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  disorder^  and  to  preach  rebellion^ 
are  proposing  to  hold  great  meetings,  in  the  cul- 
pable hope  of  leading  the  people  astray  and  carry- 
ing them  to  reprehensible  excesses;  and  having 
heard  the  report  of  the  second  substitute  of  the 
procureur  of  the  commune,  declare  that  every 
crowded  meeting  whatever,  with  or  without  arms, 
in  the  public  places,  streets,  or  thoroughfares,  is 
contrary  to  the  law :  prohibit  all  persons  from 
flocking  together  or  forming  in  groups  in  any 
public  place :  order  all  those  who  have  thus  formed 
groups  to  separate  on  the  instant :  enjoin  all  the 
commissaries  of  police  to  repair  without  delay  to 
such  places  in  their  several  districts  as  may  seem 
likely  to  become  places  where  public  tranquillity 
may  be  menaced,  and  to  employ,  in  order  to  main- 
tain tranquillity,  all  the  means  which  are  given  to 
them  by  the  law :  send  to  the  commandant  of  the 
national  guard  to  give  the  most  precise  orders  for 
dispersing  these  meetings;  and  the  municipal 
body  reserve  to  themselves  to  take  such  other  ne- 
cessary measures  as  circumstances  may  call  for." 
But  nothing  followed  this  proclamation  and  the 
visit  of  the  detachment  of  national  guards  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars  for  several  hours,  although,  at 
about  two  o'clock,  the  mimicipals  were  informed 
that  some  of  the  national  guards  had  been  insulted 
in  the  streets ;  that  Lafayette  had  arrested  four 
individuals  for  having  thrown  stones  at  the  guard ; 
and  that  one  of  these  fellows,  who  had  a  loaded 
pistol  in  his  pocket,  had  confessed  or  boasted  that 
he  had  thrown  some  dirt  at  the  commandant  of  the 
mounted  guard.  According  to  their  own  account, 
or  proces  verbal^  Bailly  and  the  municipals  ihen^ 
considering  that  the  armed  force  could  not  alarm 

*  Hist.  Parlement.— The  ariginal  peUtlon  is  still  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  manidpAUty  of  raris. 
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good  citizens^  resolved  that  martial  law  should  be 
proclaimed ;  but  it  appears  they  did  not  come  to 
this  resolution  till  past  five  in  the  evening.  Three 
municipal  officers  descended  from  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  and  read  the  law,  which  corresponded  in 
some  respect  with  our  riot  act ;  and  the  blood-red 
flag  was  then  hung  out  at  one  of  the  principal  win- 
dows of  that  town-house.  At  half-past  five,  at  the 
very  moment,  say  they  themselves,  when  the  muni- 
cipality were  going  to  put  themselves  in  march  for 
the  Field  of  Federation  or  of  Mars,  some  commis- 
saries arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  and  announced 
that  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  morning  had  been 
arrested,  but  had  effected  his  escape  the  very  next 
minute ;  that  Commandant-General  Lafayette  had 
been  fired  upon ;  that  the  individual  guilty  of  that 
crime  had  been  arrested,  but  M.  le  Commandant- 
General  had  caused  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  the 
spot ;  that  the  two  murders  in  the  morning  had 
been  accompanied  by  very  atrocious  circumstances 
(the  municipals  might  have  known  this,  and  we 
think  must  have  .known  it,  eight  or  nine  hours 
earlier  than  half-past  five  in  the  evening) ;  that  the 
national  guards  had  been  insulted  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  that  one  of  their  principal  officers  had 
narrowly  escaped  death ;  that  they,  the  commis- 
saries, had  been  at  the  altar  of  the  country,  and 
had  found  it  covered  by  a  multitude  of  citizens 
and  citizenesses,  who  said  that  they  had  met 
quietly  to  sign  a  petition  in  a  proper  and  legal 
manner ;  that,  upon  being  commanded  to  disperse, 
they  had  insisted  that  a  deputation  of  twelve  per- 
sons should  accompany  them,  the  commissaries,  to 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  to  demand  the  liberation  of 
some  patriots  who  had  been  arrested  without  any 
offence ;  and  finally,  that  this  said  deputation  of 
twelve  was  outside  the  door  of  the  H^tel  de  Ville. 
It  was  now  six  o'clock.  The  municipals  say  that 
they  were  preparing  to  hear  this  deputation,  but 
found  that  they  had  run  away,  no  doubt  to  inform 
their  iriends  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  that  martial 
law  was  proclaimed.  But  printer  Prudhomme, 
who  was  one  of  the  deputation,  says,  that  they  did 
not  run  away  at  all — says,  they  executed  their  mis- 
sion and  spoke  with  Mayor  Bailly,  who  told  them 
he  was  only  going  to  march  in  order  to  introduce 
peace,  pour  y  mettre  lavaix — says,  that  it  was  now 
for  the  first  time  that  tnat  signal  of  massacre,  the 
red  fiag,  was  displayed  from  the  window,  and  that 
the  national  guards  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  col- 
lected from  the  aristocratic  and  unpatriotic  dis- 
tricts, set  up  a  shout  of  joy  at  sight  of  the  red  fiag, 
raised  their  muskets  towards  heaven,  then  grounded 
arms  and  loaded  them.  "  We  saw,"  adds  Prud- 
homme, *'  a  municipal  officer  go  from  rank  to 
rank  and  whisper  in  the  ears  of  the  national  guard 
officers.  Frozen  with  horror,  we  then  returned  to 
the  altar  of  the  country  to  warn  our  brethren  of  all 
that  we  had  witnessed."  This  printer  is  not  to  be 
believed  implicitly ;  but  no  more  is  Mayor  Bailly, 
or  whatever  municipal  it  was  that  drew  up  the 
proces  verbal.  But,  according  to  this  official  docu- 
ment itself,  it  was  considerably  past  six  o'clock  ere 


the  municipal  body,  preceded  by  a  detaclizDGB 

cavalry,  three  cannons,  and  a  blood-xned  flsi^*  1 1 
followed  by  a  very  numerous  detaclaziiieii.t  of  i  \ 
tional  guards  on  foot,  really  bqgan  tli«x    maxc  1 
and  hdf-past  seven  ere  they  arrived  aC  the  Oiiai 
de  Mars.    They  say  that  their  inteatitm   wat  i 
march  straight  up  to  the  altar  of  the  ootxzitTj,  bi 
that  they  were  scarcely  at  the  entrazice    of  ti 
Champ  de  Mars  when  a  number  of  people  cm 
out  furiously,  '^  Down  with  the  red    flas^ !    do« 
with  those  bayonets ! ''  that  they  nevertbeleBS  om 
tinned  their  march  across  the  field,  and  ^were  wf 
preaching  the  altar  when  the  mob  begazi  to  i^am 
stones,  and  one  of  them  fired  a  gun  or  pistol,  tk 
hsXL  of  which,  passing  pretty  dose  to  Majror  Biiiih^ 
lodged  in  the  thick  of  the  thigh  of  one  of  sk 
mounted  national  guards  i  that  the  naticmal  gmrii 
then  fired  in  the  air  or  over  the  peoples  heads,  aai 
that  thereupon  a  good  many  of  the  mob  diaperaed; 
but  that  the  more  desperate  part  of  the  rioters  aon 
reunited  on  the  flank  of  the  procesrion  or  mntk, 
renewing  their  terrible  cries  and  their  peldog  -mk 
stones ;  and  that  then  at  last,  the  national  goMok  j 
using  the  right  vested  in  them  by  the  laws  tsi 
decrees  of  the  Assembly,  and  seeing   that  that 
acts   of  violence  rendered   it  impossible    for  tk 
municipal  officers  to  summon  the  people  to  depai; 
fired  in  among  them.     Prudhomme  and  t2ie  lel 
of  the  republican  joumaUsts  tell  tthis  part  of  tk 
story  also  in  a  very  different  manner.     Tfaef  ar 
that  the  people  were  perfectly  quiet,  and  that  the 
national  guards  entei^d  the  Champ  de  Mars  fnn 
three  diffisrent  sides,  as  if  to  surround  the  aksr  d 
the  country  and  massacre  all  upon  it;   that  m 
fire-arm  had  been  fired,  nor  a  atone  thrown,  ,whm 
a  discharge  of  musketry  was  heard ;    that  the 
patriots  on  the  altar  said,  "  Do  not  let  us  move  J 
They  are  only  firing  blank  cartridges !   They  nml 
come  up  here  and  read  the  proclamation  of  martisl 
law  before  they  can  do  anything;"  that  the  troofs 
advanced ;  that  there  was  a  second  discharge  of 
musketry,  and  that  the  people  on  the  altar — 6flaa 
thousand  at  least — ^were  as  tranquil  as  before,  tnd 
preserved  just  the  same  countenance.     ^'Alss!'' 
adds  Prudhomme,  "they  paid  dearly   far  tbeir 
courage  and  their  blind  confidence  in   the  hv! 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  massacred,  ma- 
sacred  upon  the  very  altar  of  the  oountry  1 "    Tlie 
moment  chosen  for  entering  the  Champ  de  Mtn 
and  firing  upon  the  people  was  certainly  that  m 
which  the  place  was  most  crowded,  and  crowded  too 
by  persons  indifierent  to  the  petition  and  to  the  otber 
schemes  of  the  hot  republicans ;  for  it  was  the  cod 
of  the  evening,  and  many  thousands  of  persons  ivctp 
merely  taking  their  evening  walk,  or  were  come 
to  see  what  was  a-doing;  and — as  it  never  jet 
failed  to  happen  in  these  popular  melees — aevenl 
of  these    inofiensive  individuals   were   killed  or 
wounded.     The  total   number  of  victims  is  dif- 
ferently reported  by  Mayor  Bailly  and  Lafayette, 
who  wished  it  to  appear  as  small  as  possible,  sod 
by  the  republicans  and  their  journalists,  who  ivere 
eager  to  exaggerate  the  number  in  order  to  aug- 
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^*^ent  the  fiiry  of  the  people.  The  municipal 
'  *j*procej  verbal  only  admiU  eleven  or  twelve  killed, 
J*Snd  ten  or  a  dozen  wounded ;  and  three  or  four 
^  ^national:  guardsmen  that  were  assasBinated  by  the 
^ 'people  with  knives,  besides  a  good  many  more  that 
®"^ere  wounded  by  stones:  but,  according  to  the 
•diftaotber  party,  more  than  sixty  men,  women,  and 
^  Bichildren  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  national 
^^z  guards,  who  fired  nearly  point-blank  more  than 
^RiionGe.  A  considerable  number  of  the  republicans 
(^  MB -were  seized  and  committed  to  the  prison  of  La 
<Uo  Force,  and  by  ten  o'clock  at  night  Bailly  and 
^k  Lafayette,  who,  by  this  day's  work,  had  signed 
trii;  their  own  death-warrant  or  proscription  for  some 
xbI  no  distant  day,  returned  glorious  and  triumphant 
li^  j:  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
tka  the  rest  of  the  journalists,  and  a  swarm  of  scoun- 
pft  drels  who  had  been  so  long  preaching  liberty  or 
km  death,  and  urging  on  the  people  to  every  bloody 
I  if  IT  excess,  fled  into  the  country  or  hid  themselves  in 
m  the  most  recondite  parts  of  the  faubourgs,  thus 
^i  showing  what  mettle  was  in  them;  and  by  the 
^^  following  momiug  there  was  not  a  newspaper-man 
,  ^i  to  be  seen  in  all  Paris,  and  the  offices  of  die  jour- 
eJn    nals  were  all  shut. 

ggf  On  Monday  morning,  the  18th  of  July,  the 
p^  Assembly  met  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  Genlis's 
jgi  husband,  Sillery,  mounted  the  tribune  to  utter 
^,  some  commonplaces  about  the  duty  of  being  at 
^  one's  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  of  sacrificing 
^  I  oneself  to  one's  country.  *^  In  all  the  countries  of 
\j  the  world,"  cried  Sillery,  "  when  drums  beat  to 
^  arms  every  citizen  repairs  to  his  post.  Yesterday 
..  the  drums  beat  to  arms  in  Paris,  and  we  were  not 
^'  at  ours.  Our  post  as  deputies  is  here  in  this  hall, 
and  I  demand  that  henceforward  every  deputy  re- 
f  ,  pair  hither  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  call  to  arms  I" 
f!  Abb<$  Joubert,  constitutional  bishop  of  Angers, 
^  did  not  think  diat  the  deputies  ought  to  be  bound 
^\  to  assemble  at  a  military  signal,  but  that  some 
1^'  mode  of  assembling,  in  case  of  riots  and  dangers, 
'  ||  ought  to  be  agreed  upon ;  and  on  the  Abb<^'s  mo- 
■^  tion  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  constitution 
'^1  committee.  Anon  the  president  announced  that 
I"  the  mayor  and  municipals  of  Paris  demanded  to 
^'  be  admitted  to  the  bar  to  give  an  account  of  yes- 
''  terday's  proceedings.  Being  admitted,  Bailly 
*  made  a  pompous  harangue.  "Great  crimes," 
^  said  he,  "  have  been  committed,  and  justice  and 
^  law  have  been  exercised.  We  dare  to  assure  you 
'^  that  what  we  did  was  very  necessary.  Public 
^  order  was  destroyed ;  leagues  and  conspiracies  had 
^  been  formed :  we  published  the  avenging  law  (mar- 
^  tial  law) ;  the  seditious  provoked  us  to  employ 
^  force ;  they  fired  upon  the  magistrates,  and  upon 
^  the  national  guard ;  but  the  chastisement  of  their 
^  crimes  fell  upon  their  culpable  heads!"  After 
^  these  words,  which  so  plainly  indicated  that  the 
i  motive  for  attacking  the  people  dated  much  earlier 
^  than  the  two  murders  they  had  committed  in  the 
!f  morning — which  made  it  transparent  that  Lafayette, 
^  Bailly,  and  their  party  had  made  up  their  minds 
1^       for  a  coup  d'etat,  which  should  terrify  the  re-> 
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publican  clubs,  and  scare  the  journalists,  and  re- 
duce the  people  to  some  submission  to  the  respect- 
abilities, the  worshipful  mayor  read  the  proces 
verbal^  or  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville  during 
the  night.  As  soon  as  this  reading  was  over, 
without  any  examination  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  facts,  the  president  of  the  Assembly  told  the 
mayor  that  his  conduct  met  with  their  entire  ap- 
probation, and  that  he  and  the  national  G:uard8, 
"  those  soldiers  of  liberty  and  supporters  oi  law," 
had  justified  the  high  esteem  which  their  inde- 
fatigable zeal  had  already  procured  for  them. 
Bamave  then  made  an  harangue  on  the  hideous- 
ness  of  ciril  commotion  and  the  beauty  of  peace 
and  good  order.  "  It  is  time,"  exclaimed  this  new 
defender  of  the  untenable  monarchy,  "  it  is  time, 
at  last,  that  the  laws  should  exercise  an  absolute 
power,  and  that  the  people  should  know  that  the 
character  of  a  freeman  is  found  in  the  worship  he 
pays  to  the  religion  of  the  laws !  The  moment  is 
come  in  which  men,  who  have  long  been  the  curse 
and  torment  of  their  country,  should  be  devoted  to 
universal  contempt ;  the  moment  is  come  in  which 
those  who,  in  riots  and  insurrections,  would  only 
have  sought  to  gratify  their  personal  spite  and 
revenge  should  fall  victims  to  the  law,  which  will 
uncover  and  make  public  all  their  infamous  under- 
ground workings !  I  demand,  therefore,  that  the 
answer  of  our  president  to  the  mayor  be  printed 
and  placarded  in  all  the  streets ;  and  that  our  tri- 
bunes pursue  the  authors  of  these  insurrections, 
the  chiefs  of  these  e^meutes!"  The  c6t«?  gauche, 
which  was  very  thin,  seemed  panic-stricken  and 
dumb-founded :  not  a  voice  among  them  gave 
enunciation  to  the  facts,  that  the  Assembly  before 
now  had  encouraged  i^meutes — that  yesterday  there 
had  been  in  fact  no  insurrection  at  all !  The  re- 
solution was  carried  unanimously,  that  the  pre- 
sident's speech  should  be  printed  and  placarded, 
and  that  the  tribunals  should,  in  a  particular 
manner,  pursue  those  who  had  attempted  the  life 
of  Lafayette.  This  being  flone,  Regnaud  de  Saint- 
Jean-d'Angely  presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittees of  constitution  and  criminal  law,  as  to  the 
best  I  means  of  checking  future  ^meutes.  Their 
project  of  law  '^as  suflSciently  stringent;  and 
looked  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  meet 
the  case  of  yesterday.  It  consisted  of  three 
articles! — 1.  That  all  persons  that  should  provoke 
the  people  to  murder,  burning,  pillaging,  or  to  any 
disobedience  of  the  law,  whether  by  placards  and 
handbills,' or  by  public  writings  and  discourses 
held  in  public  places,  should  be  regarded  as  sedi- 
tious disturbers;  and  in  consequence  that  all 
officers  of  police  should  be  held  boimd  to  arrest 
them  summarily,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the 
tribunals  to  be  judged  according  to  law.  2.  That 
every  man  who  in  any  crowd  or  ^meute  should 
utter  a  cry  of  provocation  to  murder,  should  be 
punished  with  three  years  in  the  galleys,  in  case 
the  murder  should  not  be  committed,  and  shotild 
be  capitally  punished  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
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it  Mas  decided  that  it  should  only  be  adjourned  till 
the  next  meeting.  That  night  the  Jacobin  club 
took  up  the  subject,  and  cried  havoc  against  the 
traitors  that  were  attempting  to  make  the  Assembly 
revoke  the  decrees  of  the  5th.  Ballet,  a  deputy  of 
the  new  National  Legislative  Assembly,  introduced 
the  subject  in  a  terrible  speech.  He  declared  that 
the  decrees  had  been  passed  with  proper  spirit  and 
unanimity,  but  that  on  the  night  of  the  5th  all 
kinds  of  intrigues  had  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  call  for  their  revocation  on  the 
6th ;  that  he  saw  a  great  number  of  the  deputies 
of  the  late  Assembly  intriguing  in  the  very  House 
itself  with  members  of  the  new  Assembly ;  that, 
after  the  debates  were  over,  these  ex-deputies  went 
to  the  Palais-Royal,  spread  themselves  among  the 
crowds  collected  there,  and  propagated  fears  and 
alarms,  saying  that  the  decrees  which  had  been 
passed  would  keep  the  king  away  from  the  legis- 
lative body,  diminish  confidence,  and  seriously 
affect  the  public  funds,  &c.  Ballet  further  said, 
that  on  the  6th,  when  he  went  into  the  Assembly, 
he  £;>und  thai;  many  members  had  got  their  speeches 
ready  written  against  the-decrees,  and  were  saying 
in  their  places  that  they  were  quite  sure  of  a 
majority.  '*  Gentlemen,"  said  Ballet  to  the  Ja- 
cobins, in  conclusion,  *' it  is  propex  you  should 
know  that  the  very  men  who  solicited  and  tore 
from  us  the  revocation  of  the  decrees  are  now  the 
first  to  kugh  at  our  weakaess  and  versatility.  They 
argue,  from  this  first  act  of  weakness,  that  it  is 
quite  clear  the  present  Assembly  will  be  incapable 
of  doing  anything.  What  they  are  aiming  at  is  to 
render  the  present  Assembly  ridiculous,  in  order 
that  they  may  thenwclves  preserve  or  get  back  that 
public  &vour  and  confidence  which  their  last  trans- 
actions as  a  legislative  body  justly  made  them  lose ! 
But  why,  gentleoien,  has  thia  disgraceful  revo- 
cation happened  ?  It  is  because  a  great  many  of 
the  patriotic  members  of  the  new  legislature  do 
not  know  one  another,  and  do  not  know  you!  It 
is  true  you  have  invited  them  to  unite  in  your 
hall ;  but  that  is  not  enough.  There  ought  to  be 
a  printed  list  of  all  these  patriotic  members, 
giving  their  addresses  in  Paris,  and  the  names  of 
the  departments  which  have  elected  them,  so  that 
in  a  moment  of  crisis,  or  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary,  we  may  be  able  to  meet  and  rally  at  the 
shortest  notice.  But,  gentlemen,  you  have  your 
enemies  even  in  the  midst  of  this  club !  There  are 
men  belonging  to  affiliated  societies  in  the  depart- 
ments, who  have  presented  their  diplomas  of  affi- 
liation, and  yet  have  not  joined  you  as  members 
and  brothers.  These  men  only  come  here  to  ex- 
amine your  countenance,  to  sound  the  depths  of 
your  influence,  in  order  to  see  which  party  is  the 
stronger,  and  to  join  the  stronger  party,  whatever 
it  may  be."*  In  this  manner,  all  who  were  not 
for  them  were  declared  to  be  against  them ;  and 
there  was  soon  no  hope  for  a  public  man  of  any 
sort,  unless  he  joined  the  Jacobins,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  violence  in  their  hall. 

*  Journal  of  the  club,  as  quoted  in  Hist.  Parlem^ nt. 


Among  the  journalists  who  attacked    preatda 
Pastoret  for  having  favoured  those  who  demand 
the  revocation,  was  Prudhorome,  who   called  hu 
an  intriguer^  a  valet  of  the  court,  a  slave,  siid 
what  was  most  perilous  of  all,  a  rich  man.     *'  Aai 
yet  this  is  the  man,"  added  the  socialist  prinia 
''  that  our  new  National  Assembly  have  elected  ia 
their  president;  this  is  the  man  they  have  pR- 
ferred  to  that  patriot,  M.  Garan-Coulon.  Alas!  «t 
were  wrong  to  expect  any  revolutionary  enoti 
from  an  Assembly  capable  of  choosing  a  idave  oft 
courtier  for  their  chief."*    In  spite,  ho«ei?cr,  e 
the  newspapers  and  the  clubs,  the  majority  of  fk 
Assembly  either  annulled  the  decrees  of  the  Sck 
or  prevented  the  execution  of  them ;  and  the  eon- 
stitutionalists,  as  they  were  called,  imniodentelf 
proud  of  their  victory,  provoked  by  their  ]ni|n- 
dent  exultation  all  those  who  had  differed  fam 
them.     But  no  party  in  France    oould   on  sbj 
occasion  behave  moderately  or  like  men  is  thn 
senses ;  all  parties  seemed  Isboturing  to  prove  tbs 
there  wss  a  natural  hicompatibility  between  ^ 
national  character  and  airce  form  of  goveramaL 
Goupilleau,  a  Jacobia  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  a 
this  time  the  sworn  friend, of  Denton  and  Bubei- 
pierre,  complsined  ia  the  Jacobin  club  that  be, 
though  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  had  not  bos 
allowed  the  liberty  of  speech ;  and  that  an  officer 
of  the  national  guard  had  threatened,  vritfain  Ik 
very  walls  of  the  Assembly,  to  cut  htm  to  pieen 
if  he  did  not  change  his  tone  and  sentiments  abssi 
the  kiag4     He  named  Dermigni  as  this  troculeift 
national*guaid  officer ;  and  Couthon  and  Barrhe 
assisted   him  in   calling  upon  the   Jacobins  hi 
vengeance  or  for  satisfaction*  Dermigni  was  biibi- 
moned  by  the  club  to  their  bar  (fia  die  i  k 
barre)y  and^  being  evidently  in  a  great  frigH 
Dermigni  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  hall,  and  in 
making  a  speech,  so  extravagant  about  liberty,  &e, 
that  his  offence  was  overlooked.     *'  If,'*  cried  he, 
"  I  thought  that  our  constitution  could  not  last,  I 
would  go  this  instant  and  bury  myself  tinder  a 
stone !"     Goupilleau  himself  declared  that  he  wss 
satisfied. 

On  the  appointed  Friday  Louis  XVI.  repaired  ti 
the  Assembly,  and  was  received  with  great  marb 
of  respect.  Some  of  the  people  in  the  galleria 
not  merely  applauded  the  king,  but  also  applauded 
his  gilded  fisiuteuil,  which  seemed  to  accuse  the  As- 
sembly of  contradiction  and  weakness.  The  piis- 
cipal  object  of  the  speech  the  king  read  was  ti 
recommend  harmony  and  confidence  in  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  it  also  dwelt  upon  the  state  of  tke 
finances,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  diplomatic  rdr 
tions  of  France  with  foreign  countries.  It  said 
that  he  (the  king)  would  employ  his  best  efforts  in 
bringing  back  order  and  discipline  among  the 
troops,  in  putting  the  kingdom  in  the  best  possihie 
state  of  defence,  and  in  giving  foreign  powers  such 
notions  of  the  French  revolution  as  would  be  most 
proper  to  re-establish  a  good  understanding  with 
them.    [He  and  the  queen  had  just  written  to  tell 

*  Joonal  des  Revolmions,  In  Rirt.  PwleneDt. 
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the  Emperor  Leopold  and  others  that,  if  this  revo- 
lution were  not  unmade  or  stopped,  not  only  they 
themselves  but  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
would  be  undone.]    The  speech  concluded  with 
these  words : — "  Gentlemen,  in  order  that  your 
important  labours  and  patriotic  zeal  shall  produce 
all  the  good  that  ought  to  be  expected  from  them, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  constant  harmony 
and  an  unvarying  confidence  exist  between  the  le- 
gislative body  and  the  king.     The  enemies  of  our 
peace  will  but  too  much  endeavour  to  disunite  us ; 
but  let  the  love  of  our  country  rally  us,  and  the 
public  interest  render  us  inseparable!     In   this 
manner  the  public  power  will  display  itself  without 
any  obstacle,  the  administration  will  not  be  tor- 
mented by  vain  terrors,  the  property  and  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  every  man  will  be  equally  protected, 
and  nobody  will  have  a  pretext  for  emigrating  or 
living  out  of  a  country  where  the  laws  are  in  vi- 
gour and  where  all  rights  are  respected."    The 
applauses  were  loud  and  long ;  but  there  is  evi* 
dence  to  show  that  they  had  been  in  good  part 
bought — that  Louis's  ministers  had  hired  claqiteurs^ 
fellows  with  hard,  resounding  palms  and  Stentorian 
voices.     On  the  very  same  day  Couthon  moved  for 
some  fresh  exterminating  laws  against  the  refrac- 
tory or  unsworn  priests.     "  We  are  sent  here,*'  he 
exclaimed,  *'  to  establish  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
France,  but  how  can  we  do  it  unless  we  adopt  vi- 
gorous measures  against  these  refractory  priests  ? 
There  are  in  the  country  unsworn  cur^s  that  re- 
main  in   their  parishes,   although   constitutional 
priests  have  been  sent  to  succeed  them,  and  there 
is  no  calculating  the  mischief  produced  by  their 
mere  presence !     There  are  places  where  the  con- 
stitutional priests  have  been  cudgelled  by  day  and 
shot  at  by  night.     These  refractory  priests  conti- 
nue their  functions :  they  say  mass,  they  confess, 
they  make  holy-water  in  their  own  houses.    {Here 
there  wcls  loud  laugJUer.)     It  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain proofs  against  them,  for  none  witness  their 
doings  except  their  own  partisans.     But  I  can  tell 
you  one  certain    fact      A  refractory   priest  was 
saying  mass  in  a   church  when  a  constitutional 
priest,  properly  appointed  to  that  church,  entered 
it :  the  refractory  threw  off  his  canonicals  in  the 
middle  of  the  mass,  and  ran  away,  crying,  *  This 
church  is  polluted ! '  ''     Ramond,  a  Feuillant  con- 
stitutionalist, thought  that  the  present  Assembly 
would  make  a  bad  beginning,  if  they  commenced 
by  making  a  war  upon  priests.     Another  honour- 
able deputy,  who  said  that,  in  his  parish,  the 
country-people  would  not  have  their  children  bap- 
tized by  the  constitutional   cures,    thought  that 
these  religious  quarrels  were  very  serious,  and  that 
strong  means  ought  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  them.    The  Assembly  voted  that,  within 
eight   days,  proper  measures  should    be  taken 
against  the  refractory.     Two  days  after  this  de- 
bate a  report  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by 
Gkdiois  and  Gensonnc^,  upon  the  state  of  the  de- 
partments of  La  Vendtle  and  Deux-S^vres.    These 
two  commissioners,  who  had  visited  the  troubled 


districts  by  order  of  the  preceding  Assembly,  drew 
but  a  miserable  picture  of  them,  making,  of  course, 
but  little  allowance  for  the  ignorance,  the  preju- 
dices, the  old  habits  and  feelings,  and  the  passions 
of  the  people.  "  The  epoch  of  the  enforcing  the 
serment  civique^'*  said  they,  "  has  been,  for  the  de- 
partment of  La  Vendue,  the  first  epoch  of  its 
troubles.  Down  to  that  moment  the  people 
had  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  tranquillity.  Re- 
motely situated,  and  far  away  from  the  common 
centre  of  political  action  and  ferment,  disposed  by 
their  natural  dispositions  to  a  love  of  peace,  to  the 
feeling  of  order,  to  respect  for  the  laws,  they  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  the  revolution  without  expe- 
riencing its  storms.  The  absence  of  roads,  the 
difficulty  of  communicating  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  simplicity  of  their  life  (which 
was  wholly  pastoral  or  agricultural),  the  lessons  of 
their  childhood,  and  the  force  of  religious  emblems 
or  images  that  are  never  out  of  their  sight,  have 
opened  their  souls  to  a  crowd  of  supentitious  im- 
pressions, which,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  no 
new  light  can  destroy  or  moderate.  Their  religion 
is  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  moral  habit  of 
their  life :  the  most  essential  objects  with  them  are 
their  images  and  their  priests.  The  constant  devo- 
tion of  these  people  to  their  religious  duties,  and 
their  unlimited  confidence  in  their  priests,  are  the 
principal  elements  of  the  troubles  which  agitate, 
and  which  may  long  continue  to  agitate,  La  Ven- 
due. It  is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  activity  the 
priests  have  turned  to  their  own  profit  this  dispo- 
sition and  these  prejudices  of  ^e  people:  they 
have  neglected  nothing  to  inflame  this  zeal,  to 
alarm  consciences,  to  fortify  the  weak,  to  sustain 
the  strong  and  bold  :  to  some  they  have  given  spi- 
ritual uneasiness,  terror,  and  remorse;  to  others 
they  have  given  transcendant  hopes  of  happiness 
and  salvation :  they  have  tried  upon  almost  every 
man,  and  with  success,  the  mignty  influence  of 
hope  or  of  fear.  Some  of  these  ecclesiastics  act  in 
conviction  and  in  good  faith ;  but  others  of  them 
are  accused  of  making  their  religious  zeal  a  cloak 
to  their  ambition,  or  a  pretext  for  pursuing  in- 
terests much  nearer  their  hearts  than  any  religion. 
There  is  a  powerful  coalition  formed  between  the 
ex-bishop  of  Lu9on  and  a  part  of  the  ex-clergy  of 
his  diocese ;  they  have  settled  a  regular  plan  of 
opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  legislature ;  pas- 
toral letters  and  inflammatory  writings  have  been 
sent  from  Paris  to  all  the  country  cur^s,  to  encou- 
rage them  in  Uieir  opposition  to  the  Assembly."* 
Qallois  and  Gensonn^  further  reported  that  every 
district  in  the  Vendue  and  Deux-Sevres  was  over- 
run with  secret  missionaries,  sent  out  by  a  society 
of  secular  priests,  which  had  been  established 
about  sixty  years  befbre  at  Saint-Laurent,  and 
which  had  lived  ever  since  upon  the  devotion 
and  the  alms  of  the  people ;  that  this  society  was 
united,  by  the  nature  and  spirit  of  its  institution, 
to  an  establishment  of  Grey  Sisters  (ScBurg'Griseg)^ 
founded  also  in  Saint-Laurent,  and  known  more 
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particularly  by  the  name  of  the  Daughters  of  Wis- 
dom (Filles  de  la  Sagcsse);  that  these  Sceurs- 
Grises  or  Filles  de  la  Sa^esse,  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  travelled  from 
hospital  to  hospital,  assisted  the  missionaries  in 
carrying  on  an  active  correspondence  with  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  that,  although  the  constitu- 
tional municipals  had  chastised  these  missionaries, 
broken  open  their  house  at  Saint-Laurent,  and  seized 
their  papers,  and  the  administrators  of  the  hospi- 
tals had  driven  away  the  Sceurs-Grises,  the  zeal  of 
both  bodies  continued  in  the  same  fervour,  and 
their  correspondence  was  carried  on  as  actively  as 
ever.  To  give  a  notion  of  the  principles  inculcated 
by  these  missionaries,  Gallois  and  Gensoniie  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  an  abstract  of  some  of  their 
manuscripts  which  had  been  seized  at  Saint- Lau- 
rent. These  papers,  drawn  up  as  a  form  of  in- 
structions for  the  country-people,  told  the  peasants 
of  La  Vendee,  and  all  good  Christians,  that  the 
constitutional  or  sermenles  priests  could  not  ad- 
minister the  sacrament,  and  that  all  such  persons 
as  took  the  sacrament  from  their  hands,  or  were 
even  present  when  they  administered  it,  were  guilty 
of  a  mortal  sin ;  that,  in  having  the  marriage-cere- 
mony performed  by  these  intrusive  and  schisma- 
tical  priests,  they  would  draw  down  the  maledic- 
tion of  heaven  upon  themselves  and  upon  their 
children,  who  wo\ild  all  be  bastards  iu  the  eye  of 
God  ;  and  that  they  ought  on  no  account  to  per- 
mit these  intrusive  priests  to  bury  their  dead,  but 
rather,  if  they  could  not  obtain  the  services  of  their 
old  curt^s,  to  do  Uie  duties  themselves.  The  iu- 
structions  also  imported  that  the  people  were  to 
shun  all  communication  with  the  naw  clergy ;  that 
the  municipalities  which  installed  these  intruders 
were  to  be  considered  as  apostates  like  themselves ; 
and  that,  at  the  moment  of  such  instalment,  the 
sacristans,  the  singers,  and  the  bell-ringers  were  to 
abandon  tlie  church  as  a  place  polluted  and  filled 
with  a  spiritual  pestilence.  The  two  commissioners 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  all  these  things,  the  un- 
sworn priests  remained  in  their  churches  in  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  the  municipal  authorities  being 
unwilling  or  afraid  to  interfere ;  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  citizens  had  renounced  the  service  of 
the  national  guard,  and  those  who  remained  incor- 
porated were  far  more  likely  to  fight  for  their 
priests  than  to  employ  their  arms  to  enforce  the 
decrees  of  the  Assembly ;  and  that  every  judge, 
every  servant  of  government,  every  military  officer 
that  attempted  to  carry  these  decrees  into  execu- 
tion, was  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  people, 
and  either  compelled  to  withdraw,  or  condemned 
to  an  unquiet,  unsafe  life.  Gallois  and  Gensonne 
had  been  charged  by  the  late  National  Assembly 
not  merely  to  make  a  rejwrt,  but  also  to  employ 
active  coercive  measures :  they  assured  the  present 
Assembly  that  they  had  done  all  that  could  be  done 
with  the  very  small  military  force  at  their  disposal ; 
and  they  applauded  the  zeal  and  active  co-opera- 
tion of  Dumouriez,  who  had  at  last  obtained  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  his  ambition,  the  rank  of  gene- 


ral, and  had  been  sent  into  La  VendLC.  ttw 
related  how  [they  had  threatened  the  people  wii 
martial  law,  and  ordered  all  the  unsworn  prierfi 
out  of  the  country ;  and  how  the  people  bad  defid 
their  threats,  and  how  tlie  unsworn  priest»  hadjif- 
mained  where  they  were.  The  two  commi&sicRicB 
frankly  declared  their  conviction  that  any  "him 
attempt  to  enforce  the  decrees  would  spread  &r 
flames  of  civil  war  all  over  that  part  of  FrazKt 
They  said  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  d 
the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns',  nvbo  weife 
more  civilised  and  consequently  more  attached  b 
the  new  system,  that  the  only  means  of  quicAj 
the  peasantry  would  be  to  withdraw  tlie  constfei- 
tional  clergy,  and  leave  them  their  old  cmik 
Gallois  and  Gensonne  did  not  venture  to  recos- 
mend,  on  their  own  part,  any  system  or  mesu^m 
whatsoever;*  but  they  quoted  a  letter  from  gikrf 
the  new  clergy  in  the  Vendt'e,,  who  «ald  that  tSt 
best  course  to  pursue  would  be  to '  humour  j8| 
people,  and  endeavour  to  cure  them  of  tWr  *' 
judices  by  slow  degrees  and  with  a  prudeDt  i 
ness.  "It  is  to  ha  feared/'  added '  this  sw« 
priest,  "  that  all  measures  of  rigour  will  app^trp 
the  light  of  a  religious  persecution.  Time,  gtoii; 
ness,  and  education  are  the  arnis  of  truth,  and  arc 
those  which  ought  to  be  employed  I"  But  the  ni 
majority  of  this  Legislative  Assembly  were  utlsify 
incapable  of  employ h)g  any  such  arms  :  the  eoa- 
missioners  and  the  military  officers  they  sent  inyt 
the  disturbed  districts  were  mostly  men  of  tfccr 
own  temper,  and  the  democrats  and  revolutionisa 
of  the  larger  to\^Tia  within  La  Vendt?e,  or  on  :hc 
borders  of  it,  were  just  as  fanatic  in  one  way  as  the 
peasantry  were  in  the  other.  Dumouriez  states  the 
temper  of  men's  niinds  in  those  parts  very  fairiy: 
he  says  he  found  the  whole  of  La  Vend«5e  agitirri 
by  the  furies  of  persecution  and  fanaticism^  Ac 
nobility  being  very  unquiet,  the  priests  much  irri- 
tated, and  the  democrats  excessively  intolerant  He 
speaks  favourably  of  the  character  of  the  old  dcrgr, 
many  of  whom  were  friendly  to  the  revolution  «ni 
to  reform  until  the  National  Assembly  impoaod 
the  serment  civique,  which  subjected  them  to  tt 
oath  by  which  they  were  to  submit  to  all  theootr- 
stitutional  decrees  then  or  afterwards  to  be  enacttd. 
"  The  lower  clergy,"  he  says,  '*  were  respectaMk 
men :  irreproachable  manners,  more  virtue  tto 
knowledge,  and  a  patriarchal  simplicity,  had  prf- 
cured  them  a  paternal  authority  in  their  pari^es. 
Where  they  were  turned  out,  their  livings  ttidk 
filled  by  apostate  monks  and  priests  equalhr  ^ 
titute  of  religion  and  morality.  The  greater 'pift 
of  these  villages  shunned  their  new  pastors,  ooo- 
cealed  their  venerable  priests,  and  soon  began  » 
assemble  in  the  woods  to  receive  spiritual  assirt- 
ancc,  while  in  the  parish-churches  divine  service^ 

*  "  Dumo:iriet  bad  aecompaniad  them  foi  Uie  s|mop  of  a  mimA 
throu;;hotitthe  department,  aiid  had  presented  them  with  a.  Bemonl 
containiu;;  hte  oi>d  obaervatlons.  GenMmne  was  elected  a  ram  bet  af 
the  Natiuual  Aawmbly,  and  that  circuraatunoe  t/rored  hia  rain:  U 
mas  instructed  to  deliver  in  an  account  uf  thi«  miftdon.  Ho  eugraft^^ 
the  whole  of  Dumouiiez'a  memorial  on  hit  own  repMt,  but  he  dbW 
not  to  iuH«Tt  the  plan  of  the  decree  drawn  up  by  thai  geucml.  ouuiaia- 
iug  a  modiQcation  of  the  oath.  His  report  did  not  contain  any  coa- 
elusions  whate^'er.*'—Z)trnK.tfn'»'«  ow»  Afemct>«.    • 
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by  the  aasistanoe  of  fixed  bayonete,  was  performed 
to  empty  aeaU  and  stools."  He  found  the  pea- 
santry naturally  good  and  kind-hearted,  simple, 
and  devout  in  the  extreme.  He  says  that  he 
quitted  the  country  with  regret ;  and  that  any  man, 
endowed  with  prudence  and  sagacity,  might  have 
weserv:ed  tranquillity  throughout  the  whole  of  it. 
The  greatest  trouble  he  himself  met  with  was  from 
the  Jacobin  clubs  in  the  large  towns,  who  were  in 
constant  excitement,  and  who  pretended  to  direct 
or  control  all  his  movements  and  measures.  Du- 
mouriez  was  of  course  a  Jacobin  himself,  for  other- 
wise he  would  never  have  obtained  rank  and  em- 
ployment ;  but  he  says— and  we  do  not  on  this 
point  question  his  veracity — ^that  he  was  anxious 
to  moderate  the  republican  fury  of  these  provincial 
societies.  He  could  do  nothing  with  the  Jacobins 
of  Nantes,  who  were  rabid  and  remorseless ;  but 
with  the  club  at  Niort,  the  little  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Deux-Sevres,  he  had  better  success,  for 
these  clubists  elected  him  their  president,  and 
listened  to  his  suggestions.  He  prevailed  on 
them  to  give  up  those  debates  and  harangues  by 
which  men  were  accustomed  to  inflame  one  an- 
other, and  to  occuny  their  time  in  useful  matters, 
such  as  drawing  plans  of  new  roads  and  canals, 
making  gunpowder,  and  forming  charitable  esta- 
blishments, of  which  the  want  was  cruelly  felt  in 
xnanv  parts  of  the  kingdom  from  the  moment  the 
revolution  suppressed  the  monastic  orders  and 
swallowed  up  ail  their  property.  And  he  says  that 
these  useful  occupations  prevented  the  Jacobins  of 
Niort  from  delivering  themselves  over  to  that 
frenzy  which  rendered  most  of  those  clubs  so 
dangerous.  * 

Towards  the  end  of  October  AbbtS  Fauchet  of 
the  Social  Circle,  and  now  constitutional  bishop  of 
Cidvados,  rose  in  the  Assembly  to  call  for  a  de- 
finitive law  to  repress  the  revolt  of  the  unsworn 
priests  against  the  constitution.  "Fanaticism," 
said  he,  ^  is  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  universe ; 
and  we  must  root  it  out.  Liberty  is  not  com- 
patible with  this  brute  subjection  to  priests  and 
tyrants.  See  what  horrors  are  committed  in  the 
name  of  Ood  by  these  detestable  arbiteis  of  men's 
consciences  I  See  how  they  are  inoculating  the 
people  of  La  Vendtfe  with  their  infernal  rage 
against  their  countrymen  and  brethren !  They 
would  swim  in  the  blood  of  the  patriots :  this  is 
their  familiar  expression.  Compared  with  these 
priests  atheists  are  angels.  But  still  let  us  tolerate 
them,  only  do  not  let  us  give  them  any  money  or 
pensions.'  He  thought  that  the  best  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  troubles  would  be  to  starve  out  the 
priests  by  stopping  the  pittances  allowed  them, 
and  by  condemning  to  five  years'  close  imprison- 
ment every  one  of  them  that  might  be  caught  ex- 
citing the  people  to  sedition.  Tornt;,  constitutional 
bishop  of  Bourges,  said  that  all  the  troubles  arose 
out  of  the  affected  somnolence  of  the  executive 
power,  and  the  consequences  of  it — ^the  cowardly 
inactivity  of  the  public  accusers,  the  indolent 
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march  of  the  tribunals,  the  apathy  of  the  adminis- 
trative bodies ;  in  a  word,  the  general  weakness  and 
craziness  of  the  interior  government.  He  thought 
that  the  best  mode  of  reducing  the  country  to  order 
was  to  blow  a  few  trumpet-notes  in  the  ears  of  the 
king  and  his  ministers,  to  rouse  them  from  their 
lethargy  and  make  them  exercise  the  ample  powers 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  constitution;  but  he 
proposed  to  allow  such  as  preferred  unsworn 
priests  to  sworn  ones  to  have  them  and  keep  them 
without  molestation.  He  even  thought  that  the 
unsworn  and  the  sworn  priests  might  very  well 
say  mass  in  the  same  church,  one  after  the  other ; 
and  he  quoted  the  example  of  some  churches  in 
Germany  and  some  places  of  worship  in  Virginia, 
where  opposite  sects  succeeded  one  another  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  same  day.  Ducos,  a  young 
man  of  letters  before  the  revolution,  a  memoer  of 
the  Gironde  party,  exclaimed  that  the  tolerant  dis- 
course of  the  Bishop  of  Bourges  ought  to  be 
printed,  as  a  proper  answer  to  the  intolerance  and 
cruelty  of  the  Bishop  of  Calvados,  who  had  pro- 
posed nothing  less  than  starving  the  unsworn 
priests.  Ducos  was  called  to  order  in  a  most  dis- 
orderly manner  by  the  friends  of  Fauchet.  Ra- 
mond,  another  Girondist,  said  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Assembly  agreed  with  Ducos — and  then  fol- 
lowed what  can  only  be  designated  correctly  by 
our  vulgar  word,  a  row.  Fauchet  said  that  he  had 
not  proposed  measures  of  intolerance ;  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  condemn  people  to  die  of  hunger ;  but 
the  House  listened  to  him  with  impatience,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  put  off  a  long  harangue  till 
another  day.  On  the  3rd  of  November  he  spoke 
at  great  length.  **  To  tolerate  the  pests  and  poi- 
sons of  society,'*  said  he,  "  is  the  worst  kind  of 
intolerance  we  can  be  guilty  of  against  society.  It 
is  impossible  to  live  fraternally  with  these  un- 
sworn priests,  who  brandish  the  torches  of  fanati- 
cism :  they  will  not  live  with  us  as  friends  or  even 
as  quiet  enemies ;  they  have  hatred  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  torch  of  discord  in  their  hands  !  If  you 
let  these  priests  use  the  same  churches  as  the  con- 
stitutional ecclesiastics,  the  latter  will  be  torn  to 
pieces,  the  wolves  will  devour  the  peaceful  lambs, 
unless  indeed  the  lion  of  the  national  guard  keep 
incessant  watch  over  them.  I  tell  you  that  our 
sworn  priests  have  already  been  stoned  and 
butchered.  Will  you  know  of  what  furious  ex- 
cesses the  nonconformists  are  capable  in  the  de- 
partments ?  Two  or  three  hundred  women  of  a 
parish  in''  the  city  of  Caen  lately  fell  upon  their 
constitutional  curt^,  the  most  peaceful  of  men,  beat 
him,  stoned  him,  drove  him  into  his  church,  fol- 
lowed him  thither,  and  took  down  the  lamp-post  of 
the  choir  to  hang  him  on  it  before  his  own  altar !" 
He  concluded  by  again  recommending  that  the 
sworn  priests  should  be  well  and  regularly  paid, 
and  that  not  a  livre,  not  a  sous,  should  be  allowed 
to  reach  the  pockets  of  the  unsworn.  Gensonne 
then  rose  to  suggest  a  better  course.  He  honestly 
confessed  that  these  religious  troubles  had  been 
imprudently  provoked  by  the  late  Assembly  and 
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the  friends  of  the  revolution,  who  had  led  the 
peasantry  to  believe  that  the  constitution  called 
upon  them  to  sacrifice  their  religious  opinions ; 
that  no  tolerance  nor  patience  had  been  exercised ; 
that  the  men  ^ho,  through  ignorance  and  error,  or 
a  timorous  conscience,  had  remained  faithfully  at- 
tached to  their  old  curtfs,  had  been  regarded  as 
public  enemies,  had  been  persecuted  and  tormented, 
until,  preferring  their  religion  to  their  country, 
they  had  become  inimical  to  the  constitution  and 
furious  against  the  new  priests.  He  thought  it 
would  be  cruel  to  starve  out  the  unsworn  as  Fauchet 
proposed,  and  yet  unwise  to  pay  them  and  the 
priests  of  all  other  religions  as  was  proposed  by 
kamond.  Some  men,  whose  patriotism  he  ho- 
noured, had  proposed  to  seize  and  carry  off  all 
the  unconstitutional  priests;  but  this,  Uensonn^ 
thought,  would  be  as  bad  as  starving  them,  would 
be  a  measure  far  too  arbitrary  and  despotic  ever  to 
be  adopted  by  an  Assembly  so  humane  and  en- 
lightened, and  in  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality. 
He  proposed  that  all  civil  power  should  be  taken 
from  the  church ;  that  marriages  should  be  made 
valid  without  the  intervention  of  any  priest;  that 
the  registers  should  be  taken  from  the  priests,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  laymen  attached  to  the 
municipahties ;  that  the  schools,  the  management 
of  the  hospitals  and  poor-houses,  should  also  be 
taken  from  the  clergy  and  given  to  laymen ;  that 
all  corporations  of  secular  priests,  like  the  society 
at  ISaint-Laurent,  or  like  others  equally  useless, 
should  instantly  be  destroyed;  and  that  those 
clouds  of  Soeurs- Crises,  who  occupied  themselves 
less  in  succouring  the  sick  and  the  afflicted  than  in 
spreading  the  poison  of  fanaticism,  should  be  dis- 
persed and  prohibited.  As  a  completion  to  this 
healing  system  Gensonn($  further  proposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  parishes  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
cur directly  in  the  nomination  or  election  of  their 
curtIs : — ^but,  as  none  but  the  sworn  constitutional 
part  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  eligible,  this  last  pro- 
position was  a  mere  quibble.  These  debates  occu- 
pied many  days.  While  they  were  in  progress  the 
violent  party  were  made  still  more  furious  by  in- 
telligence of  insurrections  in  La  Vendt^e  and  in  the 
neighbouring  department  of  Maine- et-Loire.  In 
the  latter  department  three  or  four  thousand  men 
were  up  in  arms.  The  local  administration  wrote 
to  the  Assembly  that  pilgrimages  and  processions 
were  the  pretexts  for  these  great  gatherings ;  that 
it  was  easy  to  disperse  them  so  long  as  the  pil- 
grims had  only  chapletB  and  rosaries  in  their 
hands,  but  that  the  case  was  otherwise  now  that 
they  were  armed  with  muskets,  pikes,  scythes,  and 
axes,  and  had  sustained  several  actions  with  the 
national  guards.  ^^  See  where  your  tolerance 
leads  you  f"  exclaimed  Isnard :  "  Systems  of  to- 
leration may  do  very  well  for  tranquil  times ;  but 
are  we  to  tolerate  those  who  will  tolerate  neither 
the  constitution  nor  the  law  ?  Can  we  have  any 
more  indulgence  for  men  who  are  setting  the  king- 
dom in  a  blaze  ?  Is  it  only  to  be  when  the  ocean 
shall  be  discoloured  by  the  blood  of  Frenchmen 


that  you  will  feel  the  danger  of  thk  indtilgaKcf 
It  is  time  that  everything  be  subjected  to  tke  viM 
of  the  nation;  that  tiaras,  diadems,  mctnat-pM 
yield  to  the  sceptre  of  the  kws."  The  AaeraiUf 
decreed  that  their  committee  of  legialatioa  ahwM 
on  that  day  week  present  a  report  ae  to  ths  iii» 
aurea  proper  to  be  taken  at  this  eriais  ;  ead  tki^ 
ea  soon  as  the  report  should  be  preaenud,  tte  kt 
aembly,  leaving  uU  other  busineM  ^whataeeva; 
would  occupy  itself  exclusively  with  thie-  sdhfed 
until  a  definitive  decree  ahould  be  Mttted.  (k 
the  14th  of  November  the  eominktee  of  iegUnia 
made  their  report,  and  presented  a  project  of  a  de- 
cree, which  so  little  satisfied  Ike  majoiil^  that  a 
was  rejected  aa  soon  aa  read.  Thaa  Baaaid  d^ 
livered  a  tremendof  s  oration  againat  Uie  Tefiadof 
priests,  and  indeed  against  all  pmista  vhataoeia; 
whom  he  described  aa  Uoodftkirsty  faiwtki  mL 
vindictive  cowards.  He  deelaMd  tihee  the  ni^ 
crats,  wherever  they  existedt  wei«  jaai  aa  bed  • 
the  unsworn  priests,  with  whom  tbey  weans  dodf 
united.  His  recommendataen  «ae»  tlna  cnn 
prieat should  uke  the  Mdiand  coaform  to  die a» 
stitution,  or  be  driven  otu  of  France^-  *^  We  hk 
be  severe  (i7  faut  %trt  ^Uranohank}^**  «*»**i»i—i 
Isnard;  ''we  must  ^crueh  these  {ifieaCa  and  pa 
down  these  insuniectkma  at  onoe.  If  i»e  pcrai 
them  to  gather  together  and  make  ccmverta  mi 
partisans,  they  will  sweep  through  France  like  t 
torrent,  and  we  shall  be  undone.  DeapotisBil^ 
ways  uses  prompt  and  vigorous  meaavrea;  eaiii 
is  bv  these  means  that  a  single  individual  may  keqp 
a  whole  nation  in  subjection.  IfLouig  XVL  ki 
employed  these  great  means  tohen  our  revohUim 
was  only  in  our  heads^v>e  should  not  be  hert^mi 
France  would  still  be  under  the  yoke  /  "  A  gietf 
number  of  menbers  demanded  that  lanard'aeeitMa 
should  be  printed  and  seot  to  all  the  departascali 
Lecoz,  bishop  of  the  department  of  lUe^ec- Vihiaei 
endeavoured  to  remonstrate;  but,  though awemai 
constitudonal,  the  House  was  not  dispoeed  to  UsMi 
to  him ;  and  from  apart  of  the  hall  there  proeeedai 
loud  cries  of  ''No  pnesto!  no  prieats!'*  Upa 
this  Bishop  Lecoz  said  in  a  paaeion  that  to  oida 
the  printing  of  Isnard's  disoourse  would  be  It 
order  the  printing  of  a  cede  of  atheiem.  Hewa 
put  down  by  a  roar  of  engry  voioae.  The  -pn^ 
dent  said  that  the  bishop  had  a  tight  to  ^aak-la 
opinions,  and  that  he  would  support  him  in  thit 
right  Garan-Coulon  told  the  pieaidem  th^  k 
ought  to  do  no  such  thing;  tluit  M.  Xjeaoafaai 
demanded  to  speak  aa  a  priest,  and  that  he  dagll 
not  to  be  heard  in  that  quality.  Several  mimrtB 
were  passed  in  great  agitation,  ot,  to  speak  plainer 
Engluh,  there  was  another  greet  row.  The  esa- 
stitutional  bishop,  at  last,  was  enabled  to  aaj»  "I 
do  not  believe  that  this  Assembly,  whieh  rtpet' 
sents  all  the  citizens  and  all  the  believers  of  dia 
empire,  should  decree  what  tends  to  destroy  poUk 
tranquillity  more  and  more.  We  found  our  hopei 
of  this  regeneration  of  the  French  peofde  on  dv 
purity  of  their  morals.  Now,  I  maintain,  and  I 
will  prove,  that  the  diioo«rse  of  M.  Isnaid  teais 
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ta  dotfoy  tU  religfiout  ftnd  social  motttlity."  He 
1VI6  interrupted  by  murmura  and  exclamations, 
mnd  by  angry  ftppealt  to  the  president  to  call  him 
to  order*  He  added,  '^  It  is  impossible  for  any 
■oeiety  to  exist  if  it  has  not  in  it  a  fixed  wad  eternal 
code  of  morality!"  Loud  peals  of  laughter  from 
the  House  and  galleries  stopped  the  constitutional 
pielale;  and  he  descended  from  the  tribune  in 
despair.  The  printing  of  Isnard's  speedi  was, 
faovrever,  Rjected  by  a  small  majority,  and  the 
o«ator  mfUnrards  thought  it  necessary  to  exculpate 
lumsi^  from  tho  eharge  of  atheism:  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  were  not  yet  considered  quite 
lipe  enough  for  that;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
newspaper  sMing  that,  as  he  was  not  a  madman, 
he  really  beliefvd  in  a  Qod.  In  the  conne  of  the 
next  stormy  debate  on  this  subject  letters  were 
ftiead  from  the  administrators  and  municipals  in 
Cdimdas,  who  t^pveiented  their  department  as 
becoming  an  hot  and  sMItious  as  La  Vended  itself, 
and  detailed 'sef^eral- insurrections  in  which  lives 
liad  been  lost^  on  aodonnii  of  the  perverse  uncon- 
aeitatidnal  okngy.'  €amfaM,  a  Protestant  deputy 
ftom  the  south,  and  Oiie  ^the  fiercest  enemies  the 
old  Catiiolic  sckr^^-'nMtwithi'' proposed  that  the 
AaeemWy  riiould  make  tliems^Mtf  the  accusers  of 
the  refraotory  priests  kn&'^^ttJi  who  conspired 
against  the  tranquillity  a^i'tutfiity'  of  the  state; 
and  that  the  high  natiotial  eourt  destined  to  try 
cases  of  treason  agahist  the  nation  iihoald  be  as- 
sembled forthwith,  and  ordei«d  to  proceed  with 
speed  and  rigour.  There  wab  another  scene  of 
confusion  and  uproar.  **'0«ndetoen,*^  cried  the 
president,  after  ringing  his  hand-bell,  **  this  is  a 
serious  matter  and  you  ought  to  be  tranquil  and 
decide  calmly."  Duchastel  said  that,  before  issuing 
a  decree  of  accusation,  and  convokmg  the  high 
national  court,  it  might  be  proper  to  obtain  written 
evidence  of  what  had  passed  in  Calvados ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  House  grew  cool  enough,  this  propo- 
sition was  adopted.  On  the  very  next  debate  on 
ihe  question  Gensonn($  informed  the  Assembly 
that  fresh  insurrections  had  broken  out  in  La 
Vendile;  that  even  the  municipaHties  there  were 
declaring  for  the  unsworn  priests  and  the  people ; 
and  that  the  boldness  of  the  people  and  the  priests 
-was  greater  than  ever.  GoupQleau  added  some 
pertiimlars,  as  that  the  refractoiy  priests  had  raised 
tiie  inhabitants  of  the  forest  of  GentI,  who  had 
beaten  and  disarmed  both  the  national  goards  and 
the*  troops  of  the  line.  A  few  days  after  this,  on 
the  39th  of  November,  the  Assembly  passed  their 
decree  *^  relative  to  troubles  excited  under  pretext 
of  i^igion.'*  After  a  preamble  reciting  that  the 
greatest  benefits  had  been  conferred  upon  society 
Hy  the  constitution;  that  the  social  contract  ought 
to  bind,  as  it  protected,  every  individual  member 
of  the  state ;  that  a  diftrence  of  religious  opinions 
oaght  not  to  prevent  men  from  taking  the  sermeni 
emquey  inasmuch  as  the  constitution  assured  to 
erery  citizen  full  liberty  of  cdnscience;  that  all 
lAiliffhtened  citizens  were  convinced  of  this  great 
troth  that  religion  was  for  the  enemies  of  the  con- 


stitution nothing  but  a  pretext  and  an  instrument 
for  troubling  the  earth  in  the  name  of  heaven,  &c., 
they  enacted,  among  other  clauses  too  numerous 
to  be  described,    1.  That  within  a  week  every 
priest  who  had  not  taken  the  sennent  civique^  and 
conformed  to  other  regulations,  must  present  him- 
self to  his  municipality  and   publicly  take  the 
oath.     2.  That  every  municipality  in  the  kingdom 
should  send  lists  to  the  Assembly  of  such  as  had 
taken  the  oath,  and  of  such  as  still  refused  to  take 
it,  which  lists  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  after  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly.     3.  That 
all  such  ecclesiastics  as  continued  refractory  should 
not  receive  any  pay,  or  pension,  or  allowance 
whatsoever;  and  that  the  treasurers  or  receivers 
that  should  dare  to  pay  them  anything  should  be 
deprived  of  their  places  and  made  to  pay  the 
money  back  to  the  state  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
4.  That,  besides  losing  their  pay  or  allowances,  all 
refractory  priests,  or  all  priests  suspected  of  evil 
intentions  against  the  country,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  police  and  of  all 
the  constituted  authorities,  or  be  seized  and  re- 
moved from  their  homes  and  districts  if  considered 
necessary.     5.  That  every  priest  that  should  be 
convicted  of  having  provoked  the  people  to  any 
infringement  of  the  laws  should  suffer  a  close  im- 
prisonment of  two  years.    6.  That,  in  case  of  any 
religious  troubles  in  any  town  or  district  requiring 
the  armed  force  to  put  them  down,  the  people  of 
the  said  town  or  district  should  be  made  to  pay  all 
the  expenses,  excepting  only  such  of  them  as 
should  inform   against  the  chief  instigators  and 
accomplices  of  the  t!meute.     7.  That  the  directory 
of  every  department  should  also  draw  up  two  lists, 
one  containing  the  names  and  abodes  of  all  the 
priests  that  had  sworn,  the  other  the  names  and 
abodes  of  all  who  had  not  sworn.    The  decree 
contained  terrible  menaces  against  all  such  muni- 
cipals or  employtls  as  should  in  any  manner  favour 
the  unconstitutional  clergy,  or  even  fail  in  rigor- 
ously executing  the  law  against  them ;  and  it  con- 
cluded with  this  significant  clause :    **  As  it  is 
important  above  everything  to  enlighten  the  people 
in  order  that  they  may  avoid  the  snares  laid  for 
them  by  these  pretended  religious  opinions,  the 
National  Assembly  exhorts  all  good  spirits  to  re- 
new their  efforts  and  multiply  their  instructions 
against  fanaticism :  it  declares  that  it  will  regard 
as  a  public  benefit  works  and  books  written  to  the 
level  of  the  country  people  and  unon  this  im- 
portant matter ;  and  the  Assembly  will  cause  these 
works  to  be  printed  and  distributed  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  will  recompense  the  writers  of 
them."*     It  will  be  understood  that  the  swarms 
of  writers  who  took  the  field  on  this  invitation  and 
promise  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  condemning  or 
ridiculing  the  priests  of  Ijbl  Vend(^  but  extended 
their  ridicule  to  all  priests  and  to  all  religions. 
T^e  press  was  marvellously  active,  and,  besides 
original  works,  cheap  reprints  were  made  of  sundry 
of  the  most  telling  works  of  Voltah-e,  Diderot,  Ac. 

*  Biat.  Parlement* 
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In  otlier  purts  of  France  this  writing  and  printing 
■was  attended  by  important  results ;  but  it  produced 
little  effect  in  La  Vendee,  not  so  mucb  perhaps 
because  the  orthodo^c.  clergy  prohibited  and  anathe- 
matised the  books,,  as  because  the  mass  of  the 
people  could  not;  read.  The  Assembly  soon 
thought  that  laws  more  rigorous  flian  any  contained 
in  their  late  decree  must  be  resorted  to  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  debates  about  the  refractory  priests  were 
intermingled  with  discussions  about  the  emigrants 
and  the  emigration,  which  was  still  going  on  very 
rapidly ;  and  many  separate  days,  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  were  devoted  to  these 
subjects.     On  the  13th  of  October  the  king  was 
made  to  write  a  letter  to  all  the  commandants  of 
eeaporta,  expressing  his  deep  regret  at  the  con- 
^^  tinuert  and  multiph'ed  emigrapou  of  naval  officers, 
,  ixki  enjoining  them  to  use  all'their  efforts  to  pre- 
-  sent  it,  An  J  bring  the  oflScers  of  the  navy  to  a 
^./.proper  ^ense^pf  what  they  owed  to  the  constitution 
and  tWr  cOufitry.    And  the  next  day  a  procla- 
mation/cpnc^rnin^^emigrations  was  issued  in  the 
nanji^  qf  thg  .kingr.'/  Ii  statied  that,  as  some  men 
might  naverteen  seduced  into  the  notion  that  by 
emigrating  they  would'  give  a  proof  of  their  at- 
tachment to  their  Icings  he  must  inform  them  that 
lie  considered  a^  ps/true  and  only  friends  the  men 
that  remained  in  the  country  ^na  kt  their  posts; 
that  when  he  'i^ccepted  tl^e  Co'i^stitiition  he  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  all  civil  discords,  and  hoped  that 
every  FrencKman  would  remain  (Juiet  and  satis- 
fied ;   that  Jt  was  deplorably  to  see  a  crowd  of 
emigrants  carrying' thfeimcA^j?  into  foreign  coim- 
trie8>  and  that,  he-  must'  bet*  thetii  all  to  return 
to  their  "cqimtrya  to  the  ;CjOlypbsf"  of  honour,   as 
there  .was  no^foiidur 'Except  'fnT'setving    one's 
,  country  apd  defendm'^4ts  laws,  llie  proclamation 
admttteci'thAt  there  )ia(l  b^en  tithes  when  flight  was 
, .  excusable,.  an^'^wKfen  \nen'  of  property  had  not 
^^  be^n  .able  to,,  6ni  that^jpfbtection  from  the  law 
'/which  they  ought 'to' nave  found;  but  it  assured 
,  the  enj^igrants  thkt  tbesti  times  were  gone  by,  and 
„  that..n*ow,  thjB  lawi|  treVe  itifull  force — ^which  last 
assurance  was  ^dou(!  as  true  as  that  Louis  was  sin- 
.  cei;e  in  putting  His  signature  to  this  prciclamation. 
.    On  tbe  20th.^  'October,  Brissot,  who  had  taken 
.the  emigrant  ^aw  into  his  own  hands,  produced  his 
project  to  the  Assembly.     He  denounced  all  pre- 
ceding regulations  on  this  head  as  being  too  meek 
and  mild,  as  being  mere  cowardly  acts,  meant  to 
wear ,  the  appearance  of  mercy  and  magmminiity. 
He  procl^med  that  it  was  necessary  to  pursife  the 
great  offenders,  the  princely  emigrants  ;*  to  stfike  • 
a  blow  where  it  would  be  felt  and  be  tnndt  visible 
to  the  whole  world.    "Punish  the  chiefe,"' cried 
Brissot,  "  and  these  emigrations  and  reviltaf  "will  * 
cease !    The  late  Assembly  constantly  amosed  tli^  < 
patriots  with  laws  about  emigration,  with  vain  pal- 
liatives or  subterfuges.    This  is  the  reason  why 
you  saw  the  very  partisans  of  the  court  recom- 
mending these  laws  in  order  to  play  with  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people :  this  is  why  you  heard  a 


eelebratftd  erftttr  (Murabeau),  at  a  time  wim  he 
was  Btdl  eomted  araonig  the  nun^wr  of  patnMii, 
declaire  that  their  hnn  would  never  be  emac^kA  m 
be  capable  ^  execnitifiii)  because  the  UMBmbcnir  d 
the  A^aonbly  :woiil4  acyer    pnmie    Ibeir  an 
friea^ and  fittnifica^    Ah !   if  Aerahad  Amm- 
kteda  tiioraugUy  |M>eian  Aaseonbl^  itmeanem- 
btke  toute  ]^m!ienne)^  we  wbadd  aevter  kava  aw 
these  emigTMit  gathering*  at  CoMbifeBl      TiBtt 
yeara  of  Hi  macten,  three  yeaia^  qf  mvumf^Ut 
vagabond  life,  the  ^loie  of  &eir  conapiraitieaaBi 
tbe  Exposure  of  their  kitrigaef^faavaiiiot  cured  ihoe 
•o^edlad'  r«yai  and  nobfte  emigi»p4a.    /I^My  bse 
heaitt  oomipted itom  tbdr  nay.  bixthz.ftfaey  Ik- 
lieve  thenrselveB  Invn  ta  be  thetaQmciy  ^  tk 
people,  aiMl  ^1^  atilL  seek  to  mduce  fthe  peaak.ii 
the  okl  yt^ke.    Look  at  thr  firnrlnmatiwui  wm  pi 
tests  they  have  {fuUished  abaoadiiaaul  at:  ibc-M- 
dresses  they  send  into  thisrAaan^^rifbeoa  thif^ 
the  aristocrats  •  that  they.  wiU/foriait Ailiiaia  Jliikaiii 
nobilitv  if  they  flb  iiotojoiai/ithaal  libcyaad  it 
Rhine.      After  =callihgL»thtae>«eQiigraBfti  twatse  isb- 
bers  and  assassina  >tiMa/GsvtMidiai{iHbK>>ilMl  M 
upon  the  wheel,  ^dtMawfaMkia^tiO^.tim  .vmrna^ 
attitude  assuHAednbyiheiiBnnpeffery.jbgi.  Swedrai  bj 
Russia  and  •8pBiD,/»«f  lilia  myatciiaMa  inle 
which  had '  taken Jfiace  at 'RtkiitZywheiie 
plenipotentiarii^,(>in^i€a9ae  rwiththe. 
nad  vowed 'tb^  truia^oB  the  Freaofa  conatstata, 
and  atoraa^iriti^itkeAaacmbly  that  the  Es^ 
people  laved'the  reaoiatBa&  and  the  oooatituiifli^ 
aUheughr'^tbairnking  And  goverament  hated  hod, 
BvisBot  jivopased  what-  ha  considered   the  bca 
method'od  step|iitig  exaigratioB.    He  divided  ik 
emigratttariato /three 'daases'Z-^i.  The  priadpri 
chiefs,  at  thB'headiQfwJbaBi^e  plaec^  the  kng*! 
two  brothers  ^miit^  Pnnct  af  Oa&dcS;  Z  Ik 
public  functionaries  wha  had   abandoned  their 
places  and  appointmenHs^  and  .had  eadeavoared  ts 
seduce  theur  coUeagoes;    3.  Private  individask 
who,  thiouffh  fear  for  dheir  lives,  through  hsUei 
of  the  revolution,  or  for  other  motivea»  hmi  ikd 
from  their  country,  but  had  not  taken  up  ana 
against  it.    Wish  regard  to  tbe  first  and  saeoad 
of  these  dassea  he  dtmaDded  th^aevcieat  fraaadh 
ments  tbatMcotild  be  dendsedt  ibsi-wi^  rrnycct  in 
the  third  eiaaa  he  thought*  fitxWQidd  be  pntdoi 
and  politio  to  be  iadnlgent  and/totiwait  thaafta 
of  •  tirtie,  ^iHiicli  woald  certainly  i  ^h^,  die, -^ficaler 
part  of  them  hmne  again-^for  where  ocadd  wdkei 
Praaohmen  live  with  any  oeaafiHrt  exae pt^^ii  eiiil- 
iisedf  Frande?    The  Assembly  ^otde^tdi  tfeait  ^txt- 
sdt'sapeoclif  which  was  adnuuably  .calculated  u 
^ftansport  the  people  into  iiesh  fiii^  :iig»i^ft  «fciy 
Bsanwho  had  an  ancient  name^  or  eat^k^  9t^9M 
be  ^nled  and  sent  to  the  d^arteenta.    MtAm 
Dum^s^  one  of  the  chie£i  of  >the  SenilliMita^  and 
one  of  the  most  moderate  men  in  this  AaseokUj, 
spoke  boldly  and  at  f  reat  lengtb  against  t|ie  bor- 
Tible  code  which  Brissot  proposed,  quotuig  the  re- 
maorkable  ^peeoh  which  Mirabeau  had  delimed 
on  the  subject,  denouncing  the  vile  flattsraa  oCdie 
people  and  their  naad  fa8sion%  and  *jf*y^»Tfffg  Ifasi 
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-^no' emigrants  oaght  to  be  punhhed  excep^fe  <)fficerB 

-'vAiQ  bad  deserted,  or  public  employi&s  who  had 

lahaanAoned,  their  posU.    Oa  the  22tid  of  October 

.4io«ie  maderate  deputies  atteospted  to  prove  that 

^tfaere  was  no  great  danger  to  be  apprebcwM  from 

the  eanigrants ;  and  that  it  would  be  pitnisbment 

«tm«igh  to '  deaee  that  all  audi  as  did  not  return 

wtthin  three  montl»  ^euld  hrS^t  their  ciyil  rights 

«tid  citizenahip.     On  the  25th^  when  the  debate 

was  reuewedv  Goadorcet  read  a  very  metaphysical 

•  speech^  in  which,  coupled  with  a  great  deal  nf 
rhetoric  obouo  liberty,,  and  the  right  of  a  free 
Fvenehman  tot  90  whither  he  |dea«ed«  "wbm  ti,  fi«sh 
denuncdatioa  agaimt  the  detestable  intquitie^  of 
the  emigrants^^nd  a  call  npoo  the  Assembly  to 

•  •  adapt,  without  loss  of  thae,  the  eysteni.  of  ugour 
-^nsciMQineBded.  by>  lihe  humane   and  enlightened 

-  iBri«k>t.  Oandosoet  made  uae  of  the  logic  of  fear 
l-^JHaf.thMtefrible  logic  which  he  felt,  which  they 
o^4e\ty  and^vhiebwos/^he  deep  well  from  which 
'  rflowed  bloodienough  ito:deli^  the  country.  '*  Are 

-  we,*^-  sa!d'*ev'^  to  Jwaitiito^  be  assassinated  before 
'  WIS  thank  etf^disanwiti^  duricnemiea  ?  Because  the 
^  crimes  of  tbiese^wigtaBlp  are ttf>t  yet  consummated, 

are wetor leaver <heqiiJitheiDneanfl .of  making  war 
upon  vs,  of  raising  ssid  fie^g  diese  armies  of 
bypocrioes  in  Fninee^  oEniQtiDducing  into  your 
regiments  men  that  esiraibr  no, baseness,  provided 
only  they  can  aerue  the  cause. of  pride  and  fanati- 
ciam?  Are  wCt  thrsui^h  a.qilly.pity  for  these 
despicable  men,  to  saerifioe  the  secuiity  of  the 
people  we  represent  ?  "  A  few-more  words  from 
this  written  discourse  will  show  what  manner,  of 
philanthropist  was  this  mild  philosopher  and  per- 
fectibilian,  when  under  the  exoitement  of  fear 
and  suspicion.  '^  Time,''  said  Condorcet,  *'  has 
justified  all  our  dark  'suspicions.  The  French 
name  must  be  respeoted ;  we  must  at  length  do 
justice  to  the  people,  and^  after  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  people,  we  may  talk  of  pardoning  in 
their  name.  It  is  upon  your  conduct  towards 
those  dregs  of  the  nation,  who  dare  still  call 
themselvea  the  chiela  and  choeen  men  of  the  na- 
tion, that  will  depend  the  dispositions  of  foreign 
powers  with  regard  to  yov;  and  it  is  upon  your 
conduct  and  severitr  that  must  depend  die  con- 
fidence of  tihe  people  in  you.  If  you  betray  in- 
'  dtdgence  and  weakness  when  you  ought  to  show 
I  severe  justiee ;  if  yon  grant  an  amnesty  which  the 
emrgrantsdo^oet  ask  for,  then  you  will  make  it  be 
behe>red  that  yon  think  more  about  the  intepeats  of 
sotn^fiimilie9  than  about  the  good  of  the  people. 
.....  r would  hove  no  diatinctions  drawn;  let  all 

•  the  emigrants  who  have  abandoned  their  country, 

•  Whether  military  officers,  public  fuuctiouAriea^  or 
<   privute  individuals,  be  equal  before  the  law-*-let 

them  all  lose  their  dvil  rights  and  be  deprived  of 
their  property!"  He  leoommended  that  all  the 
French  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts  that  were 
suspected  of  incivism  should  be  instantly  recalled, 
and  that  men  of  indisputable  patriotiam  and  civism, 
who  had  given  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  the 
revelutioD,  should  be  sent  to  supply  their  places. 


Condorcet  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and  his 
discourse  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  other  great  Girondist,  Vergniaud, 
who  exhausted  his  rhetoric  in  vilifying  the  emi- 
grants of  all  classes ;  and  he  vehemently  recom- 
mended Brissot's  system  of  severity,  although  he 
affected  to  speak  with  contempt  of  all  that  the 
emigrants  or  their  allies,  the  aristocrats  and  despots 
of  Europe,  could  do  against  the  French  people, 
united  together  by  such  a  happy  constitution  as 
had  never  before  been  made  by  mortal  man,  and 
full  of  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  equality,  which 
had  more  than  doubled  their  always  high  national 
courage.  He,  too,  thought  that  they  ought  to  begin 
with  the  king's  brothers  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^. 
"  Some  persons,"  said  he,  "  speak  of  the  grief  that 
this  would  occasion  the  king.  But  Brutus  immo- 
lated his  own  sons  for  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
heart  of  J^ouis  XVI.  will  not  be  put  to  so  trying  a 
proof;  but  it  will  be  worthy  of  tne  king  of  a  free 
people  to  show  himself  capable  of  aspiring  to  the 
glory  of  Brutus."  Vergniaud's  speech  received 
the  same  honours  as  had  been  voted  unanimously 
to  those  of  BrisBOt  and  Condorcet.  Pastoret  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  a  sweeping  law  against 
emigrants  was  altogether  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution and  to  the  first  principles  of  liberty ;  and  he 
begged  the  deputies  of  this  Assembly  to  examine 
and  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors 
in  this  matter.  But  the  majority  of  this  House, 
who  had  long  before  this  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  of  Uieir  predecessors  were  dolts  or  rogues, 
legislators  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  the 
revolution  to  the  advanced  point  to  which  it  ought 
to  go,  sneered  at  Pastoret 's  prayer  or  recommend- 
ation, and  listened  impatiendy  to  the  gentle  mea- 
sures he  proposed.  Three  days  after  this  debate, 
on  the  28th  of  October,  Brissot  urged  on  the  busi- 
ness, declaring  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
that  some  law  ought  to  be  adopted  instantly. 
Several  members  demanded  an  adjournment  of  the 
question  till  that  day  week;  but  the  majority  would 
neither  agree  with  them,  nor  permit  them  to  de- 
liver their  opinions  from  the  tribune.  A  deputy, 
who  is  not  named,  declared  that,  if  they  went  on 
making  penal  decrees  in  this  manner,  they  would 
soon  force  the  members  of  the  Assembly  them- 
selves to  become  emigrants!  On  the  31st  of 
October  Isnard  rose  to  condemn  Condorcefs  pro- 
ject, as  being  too  mild.  Putting  himself  in  an 
imposing  attitude  in  the  tribune,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  c6t(f  gauche  of  the  House,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  demand  of  this  Assembly  ..."  M.  Leopold, 
a  c6te  droit  man,  here  cried  out,  "  Only  demand 
of  one-half  of  the  Assembly,  for  it  is  only  to  them 
that  you  are  speaking."  Isnard  resumed,  '*  I  de- 
mand of  the  Assembly  and  of  all  France,  I  de- 
mand of  you.  Sir,  (pointing  to  Leopold,)  whether 
there  is  any  man  that  honestly  believes  and  in 
conscience  will  maintain  that  the  emigrant  princes 
are  not  conspiring  against  their  country  ?  I  ask, 
in  the  second  place,  whether  anybody  in  this  As- 
sembly will  dare  to  say  that  every  man  who  con- 
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spires  ought  not  to  be  accused,  pursued,  and 
punished  as  quickly  as  possible  ? .  .  .  .  If  there  is 
anybody,  let  him  rise  and  answer.  .  .  .  Every  one 
is  silent !  It  is  then  true ;  and  you  all  agree  with 
me."  The  president,  now  Diichastel,  begged  leave 
to  remind  Isnard  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  put  questions  in  this  manner,  or 
to  proceed  by  interrogations  and  answers.  Isnard 
begged  pardon,  and  said  it  was  merely  a  figure  of 
rhetoric.  A  voice  cried  out,  "  Chartaianisme  /" 
Isnard,  in  a  passion,  begged  the  president  to  call 
that  man  to  order  who  dared  to  speak  of  charla* 
tanisme  in  that  House.  This  provoked  immode- 
rate peals  of  laughter.  The  president  exclaimed, 
*•  I  conjure,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  all  such 
as  sincerely  love  and  are  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
this  National  Assembly  to  keep  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  decency  !'*  Then,  continuing  his 
otntion,  Isnard  told  that  august  Assembly  that,  if 
they  did  n6t  provide  the  means  of  executing  jus- 
tice on  emigrants  and  traitors,  the  enraged  people 
would  assuredly  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  **Yes,'*  cried  he,  "the  wrath  of  the 
people,  like  the  wrath  of  God,  is  too  often  the 
terrible  supplement  to  the  silence  of  the  laws.  If 
we  would  be  free,  we  must  be  severe  and  vigilant, 
incessantly  on  the  alert ;  for  I  fear  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano  of  conspiracies :  despotism  and  aris* 
tocracy  are  neither  dead  nor  sleeping;  and, 
if  the  nation  falls  asleep  one  instant,  it  will 
find  itself  in  chains  when  it  wakes !"  Before 
adjourning  this  day  the  Assembly  decreed  that 
the  king's  eldest  brother,  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier, 
should  be  required  to  re-enter  the  kingdom  within 
two  months,  under  penalty  of  being  considered  as 
having  abdicated  his  eventual  right  to  the  crown ; 
afld  raat  a  proclamation  to  this  effect  should  be 
published  in  Paris,  as  the  seat  of  the  legislature. 
And,  accordingly,  a  proclamation  to  this  effect  was 
cfred,  printed,  and  placarded  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  when  these 
debates  were  renewed,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Assembly  read  a  letter  from  a  patriotic  spy  who 
had  visited  Coblentz  and  some  other  places  where 
the  emigrants  most  did  congregate.  It  was  a 
terrible  epistle.  The  writer  said  that  he  had 
seen  the  emigrant  princes  at  Coblentz  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  most  astonishing  projects; 
that  the  whole  of  that  town  was  electrified  by  aris- 
tocrats, who  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to 
invade  France ;  that  there  were  in  that  town  four 
squadrons  of  gardes-du-corps,  mounted  and  in  ser- 
vice; that  he  had  also  visited  the  city  of  Treves, 
where  he  found  all  the  emigrant  priests,  many  of 
whom  had  thrown  olF  their  gowns  and  put  on 
uniforms,  converting  themselves  from  abbtfs,  that 
thev  were,  into  soldiers  of  the  pope ;  and  that  he 
had  also  been  at  Gravet-Maker,  where  he  found 
eight  hundred  more  emigrants  formed  into  a  re- 
giment, and  wearing  as  uniform  a  blue  coat,  red 
waistcoat,  and  nankeen  breeches,  &c.  The  writer 
of  the  letter  asserted  that,  by  passing  as  an  emi- 
grant and  zealouB  royalist  himself,  he  had  obtained 


the  appointment  of  aecietary  to  M.  IMnnteu. 
migor-general  in  this  emigrant  amy;  vad  tiot 
through  this  confidential  employment  he  had  oIni 
tained  possession  of  isaoy  sacieti,  and  a  knewMft 
of  the  intrigues  and  conespoodeoce  of  the  asislD* 
crata  beyond  the  frontiers  with  the  afsttoetataaiid 
priests  within  the  frontiers.  He  aasattei  that  tha 
greater  part  of  the  officers  of  regimenta  atetwmai 
by  the  Assembly  near  the  frontiers  had  iaacnfaei 
their  names  on  the  list  of  the  royaUsta,  vith  whon 
they  were  actively  plotting  and  correapondittg; 
that  the  commandiag  officers  at  Laagwf  hadgiw 
their  men  bad  cartridges  and  halla  llut  would  aal 
fit  their  muskets;  that  the  officers  at-Mels  woa 
constantly  going  across  the  fviantim  t«  cemait 
measures  with  Uie  emigrants,  and  thet  he  hiBiaalf 
had  seen  a  great  many  of  these  .gQntIeaactt«  ani 
had  even  introduced  thena  by  navifi  -to.  Mejer* 
General  Desauteux.  He  added  that.. the  Sans 
regiment  stationed  at  Sarrftoiia  bad  mtiUbm  m 
letter,  which  he  had  aeeis,.|toi,tba(iprMMaa,  tdliaf 
them  that  they  woMklt^ref^viatilheQi.  ititli  opm 
arms,  and  always  b^ttm^i^fl  thti  fcingi;  that  the 
commandant  of  the{jn4H9ieeiiiiggafd«iat!  lieagvy 
was  a  M.  Delattnay„f^.iE^li^nT«fjMie  lata  g^wmmm 
of  the  fiastille^  aod  ^  g^n»t  a.  traittr  a»  he;  thss 
the  most  subtle, nuipia.^wfyia'adQfiled  (a  ]~ 
their  proji^t9.4P.Fcff¥3a«  m^J^hU  the  total  i 
of  emigrants  preparing  to  in^e  their  i 
amounted  to  )[.3,000-  He  al«9  pietetided  to  give 
the  copy  of  a  part  4»f  a  letter  written  by  the  kng^ 
brother,  Count  d'Artois,  to  XMsattteux,  in  whKh 
the  prince  spoke  of  Djuportail,  the  king'a  war- 
minister  and  a  friend  of  Wayette,  as  hemg  ha  the 
plot,  and  mentioned  a  caatomaettt  of  loyahit 
troops  that  was  to  be  niada  between  Mentmedy 
and  Longwy.  The  last  important  lerdation  nude 
by  this  patriot  spy  was  that  the  eaugranta  woe 
going  to  send  into  France  aeeiet  emiaaariea  to 
make  distress  by  distributing  ferged  aaa^gnala; 
and  that  one  of  these  secret  agents  waa  a  certaia 
Lebrun,  *^  calling  himself  a  meichant  of  Ltods, 
aged  about  thirty,  height  five  feet  two  iaehea*  hair 
light  brown  and  abundaal,  having  his  right  cya 
bunged  up,  and  traveUiag  in  a  gig  with  a  Uaeh 
horse.''  Without  the  smallest  doabt  aa  to  thaw 
depositions,  which  might  allhaire  bem^eiywett 
made  by  a  man  that  had  never  qidtted  Faras^  ihe 
Assembly  fell  into  great  perturbatien,  hat  ngiud 
that  thanks  were  due  to  the  ingeniena'apy.  IHiiv 
fellow,  who  had  brought  his  own  letteiv  or  *who  aff 
least  was  present  when  it  waa  read,  waa  told  hf 
the  president,  in  the  caatomary  Ibrm,  that  ho  hod 
merited  well  of  his  country,  and  thattho  Hoiiaa 
admitted  him  to  the  honour  of  the  a^BOce«  Of 
the   9tk  of   November  the   AsaonUy  doeioed, 

1.  That  all  Frenchmen  gathered  together  hcyeod 
the  frontiers  were  from  that  moment  declaied  to 
be  suspect  of  oonspirai^  agahnt  ^leir  coiBiCry. 

2.  That  if,  by  the  1st  of  Jaaaary  neit,  eit&f 
should  still  be  asaembkd  Uioe,  they  aheald  all 
be  declared  goilty  of  oonapiraey,  be  fonued  m 
censpiratoia  i^  traiterai  and  fonhhed  with  daalh; 
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8b  That,  -with  respect  to  the  Prench  princes  and 
public  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  they  should 
all  be  declared  guilty  of  the  same  crimes,  and 
sfib|ected  to  the  same  punishments.    4.  That  in 
the  mcftm^  of  January  the  high  nattonal  court 
Should  he  convoked  to  try  these  criminals.    5.  That 
tlie  revenues  of  these  conspirators,  condemned 
in  tkeir  absence  far  amtumaeey  should,  during 
their  Hves,  be  appropriated  by  the  nation,  but 
vidumt  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  their  teives, 
childttn,  or  creditors.    6.  That  from  the  present 
moment  att  the  revenues  of  the  French  princes 
abeentAtmi  die- kingdom  should  be  sequestrated, 
and  no  payment,  pension,  rent,  or  money  vhat- 
■oevev  be  aUsKWtd  to  be  paid  to  them  or  their 
agente.     7.  That  all  necessary  diligence  should  be 
«sed  in  sequestrating  the  whole  of  this  property  of 
the  emigrant  fninoes,  Ao.,  and  for  getting  the  re- 
venne  for  the  bSnsfil  of  the  nation.     8  and  9.  That 
ail  pttblie  ivDttionaries- absent  from  the  kingdom 
without  ieavES' should  loi^  their  appointments  for 
ever,  and  be  dSpt<N«d  of  their  rights  as  active 
cituensi    10.  Thitt  hen^^f^rWard  no  public  func- 
tiontiy  wfaate^revv  "no  )^tieral  officer,  officer,  non- 
oommissioned  offieer,  o^  sbMiek",  whether  of  the 
national  goai^  or  of  the  lifve,' sbould  be  allowed 
to  crose  the  fromi»n  iinl«ss  flin^shed  with  a  per- 
misakm,  &c.    1 L  That  every  officer  that  abandoned 
his  post  should  be  punnhed  %ith  death  as  a  de- 
serter.   13.  That  a  permanent  court-tnartial  should 
be  established  in  every  m^itary  division  in  the 
kingdom  to  try  theee  offences  summarily.  13.  That 
every  Frenchman,  either  within  the  kingdom  or 
without,  that   sbeuhl  enrol  or  debauch  any  of 
the  troops  or  people,  should  be  punished  with 
death,  &c.    The  Assembly  fuHher  ordered  that 
the  decree  should  be  carried  to  the  king  that  verv 
day  for  his  constitutional  sanction. 

Three  days  after  this,  on  the  12th  of  November, 
the  minister  of  justice  presented  to  the  Assembly 
several  decrees  which  the  king  had  sanctioned, 
including  the  decree  and  proclamation  against 
hia  brother  Monsieur,  or  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier. 
But  the  minister  informed  them  that,  as  to  the 
decree  agamat  the  emigrants  in  general,  his  ma- 
jeaty  requited  time  to  consider  it.  These  last 
worda  were  very  til  received  by  the  House.  The 
minister  of  juitioe-proposed  reading  a  paper  which, 
fas  said,  conuiaed  ^  king's  reasons  for  objecting 
to  the  emigrant  law;  but  there  was  a  loud  cry  for 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  president,  however, 
told  the  minister  that  he  might  speak.  **  His 
majesty,"  aatd  the  minister, "  has  expressly  charged 
mo  to  deelare  to  you  that,  if  his  sanction  were 
divisible,  he  wonld  readily  give  it  to  some  parts 

of  your  emigrant  law;  but "   He  was 

interrupted  by  a  tumult  of  voices,  all  shouting 
together,  and  proposing  a  bewildering  variety  of 
motMNis.  The  presidnit  thought  fit  to  select  one 
moCkm,  which  was  made  by  Lacroiz.  '*  M.  La- 
croix,"  said  he,  "proposes  that  the  Assembly 
sheukl  aaeertain  whether  the  king's  message, 
whieh  the  miniatsc  of  justice  holds  in  his  hand,  is 


properly  signed  and  countersigned "   "I 

demand  besides,"  cried  Lacroix, "  that,  if  the  mes- 
sage be  proved  to  have  the  legal  forms,  the  minister 
be  heard  without  interruption."   Apparently  with- 
out seeing  that  the  paper  was  signed  and  counter- 
signed, the  president  told  the  minister  that  he 
might  speak;  but  the  minister  had  scarcely  opened 
his  lips  when  he  was  again  stopped  by  a  roar  of 
angry  voices:  the  president,  who  was  no  less  a 
man  than  the  great  Girondist,  Vergniaud,  said  with 
some  warmth  that  he  knew  what  was  due  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  what  to  the  executive 
power,  and  that  if  he  failed  in  his  duty  he  would 
readily  bear  the  consequences.    Encouraged  by  the 
president,  the  minister  of  justice  again  attempted 
to  speak,  and  again   his   mouth  waa  shut  by  a 
tempest.     Vergniaud  rang  his  hand-bell,  and  im- 
plored the  House  to  put  some  confidence  in  their 
president.    Then  the  minister  said,  "  His  majesty 
has  expressly  charged  me  to  declare  that,  if  his 
sanction  were  divisible "   Here  he  wag  in- 
terrupted by  the  president  himself,  who  said,  "  M. 
le  Ministre,  permit  me  to  call  you  to  order.    It 
seems  to  me  that  you  announce  yourself  as  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  king :  if  ,it  is  in  the  name 
of  the  king  that  you  wish  to  read  a  message  not 
signed  by  the  king,  some  difficullies  may  present 
themselves."    The  president  was  applauded ;  and 
then  Revoul  cried  out  that  the  minister  of  justice 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  read  any  explanations. 
'*  Without  doubt,"  said  Revoul,  "  the  king  has  a 
right  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  your  decrees,  and 
you  are  bound  to  respect  his  decision.     But  it 
would  be  attacking  the  constitution  to  allow  the 
king  to  explain  his  motives.     The  constitution  is 
very  clear  in  this  respect :  it  imports  that,  when 
the  king  accepts  a  decree,  he  shall  merely  sign 
•  The  king  consents,*  and  when  he  refuses, '  The 
king  will  examine — Le  roi  examinera.*     I  say 
that,  if  the  minister  wishes  to  explain,  in  his  own 
private  name,  the  motives  of  the  king,  it  is  not  an 
object  that  concerns  his  administration,  and,  in 
consequence,  he  ought  not  to  be  heard:  if  the 
minister  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  king,  he  does 
that  which  he  has  no  right  to  do^  for  the  messaeea 
of  the  king  must  be  signed  by  the  king  himself; 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  the  Assembly  to 
hear  the  minister  of  justice.  ••.,».  We  must  have 
one  of  the  two  clear  answers.     The  constitution 
lays  down  that  the  king  is  bound  to  express  his 
consent  or  refusal  to  every  decree  presented  to 
him  within  two  months  of  the  time  of  its  pre- 
sentation; and  he  must  give  his  answer  in  the 
plain  terms  of  the  constitution,  '  The  king  con- 
sents,' or  '  The  king  will  examine.* "     Qirardin 
said  that  the  law  of  the  constitution  admitted 
nothing  intermediate  between  the  legishitive  body 
and  the  king ;  that,  if  the  message  waa  properly 
signed  by  the  king,  the  president  ought  to  read  it ; 
and  that,  if  it  was  not  signed,  the  minister  had  no 
right  to  be  heard  in  any  way.     Cambon  said  that 
the  king's  refusing  to  sanction  the  decree  would 
prove  to  the  world  that  he  was  free  in  the  midst 
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of  bis  people,  and  that  he  had  even  the  power  of 
opposing  the  general  will ;  that  the  refusal  was,  no 
doubt,  a  proof  of  the  king's  attachment  to  the 
constitution ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  well 
to  believe  that  the  emigrant  law  required  revision. 
Cambon  agreed,  however,  that   the  minister  of 
justice  ought  not  to  enter  into  any  explanations  of 
the  king's  motives.     The  minister,  when  allowed 
to  speak  for  a  minute,  said  he  had  never  had  any 
intention  of  entering  into  any  such  explanations — 
that  all  that  he  wanted  to  say  was  that  the  king 
had  adopted  measures  which  he  thought  might 
produce  as  good  an  effect  as  the  emigrant  law, 
without  its  severities.     ''  I  will  not,"   said  the 
minister,  "  enter  into  the  discussion,  for  I  have 
not  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly.'' 
[The  constitution  excluded  all  ministers  from  the 
legislature,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  them  to 
explain  their  own  motives  or  defend  their  own 
conduct — ^making  it  impossible  for  any  ministry  to 
exist  for  any  length  of  time — reducing  the  heads 
of  the  administration  to  the  mere  condition  of 
employtfs  or  clerks,  and  depriving  them  of  the 
means  of  self-defence,  at  the  same  time  that  this 
blessed  constitution  made  them  as  responsible  as 
the  ministers  of  the  king  of  England !]    The  mi- 
nister of  justice  added  that,  although  the  con- 
stitution had  fixed  the  forms  of  the  royal  sanction, 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  king's  right  of  corre- 
sponding or  issuing  proclamations.     The  president 
now  informed  the  minister  that  he  had  already 
entered  into  the  subject-matter  of  the  debate,  and 
had  said  more  than  he  ought  to  have  said.    This 
was  followed  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day; 
and  the   minister  bowed   and  withdrew,  without 
being  allowed  to  read   a   proclamation  to  emi- 
grants in  general,  and  two  letters  to  the  French 
princes,  his  brothers,  which  Louis  had  thought 
proper  to  write  or  sign.     In  the  proclamation, 
after  an  invitation   or  injunction  (the    sincerity 
of  which  will  be  understood)  to  return  to  their 
happy    homes,  &c.,  it  was    said — "  The    king, 
placing  his  hopes  in  this  appeal,  has  just  refused 
to  sanction  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly, 
several  rigorous  articles  of  which  have  appeared  to 
him  contrary  to  the  object  which  the  law  ought  to 
propose,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  nation  and 
the  principles  of  a  free  constitution."  In  the  letters 
to  his  brothers,  which  were  evidently  written,  like 
the  proclamation,  to  mitigate  the  popular  fury  sure 
to  be  excited  by  his  refusing  to  sanction  the  emi- 
grant law,  Louis  said  that  public  tranquillity  and 
his  own  repose  demanded  their  immediate  return 
to  France ;  that  he  hoped  they  would  not,  by  per- 
severing in  their  present   conduct,  force  him  to 
consent  to  severe  measures  against  them,  &c. 

These  ingenious  devices  did  not  deceive  the 
people,  who  were  told  by  their  legions  of  journalists 
that  this  proclamation  and  these  royal  letters  were 
mere  tricks ;  and  that  the  king  was  wTiting  letters 
of  a  very  different  tenor  to  the  princes  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  emigrants.    The  thick  smoke  and 


rumble  of  the  popular  volcano  annoimced  a  ipeedj 
eruption.  Yet  the  king,  who  was  most  consctoi- 
tious  about  religion,  and  most  tender  about  prieatSi 
had  the  courage  to  refuse  a  few  days  after  to  sanc- 
tion the  decree  against  the  clergy  of  L*a  Vendee, 
and  against  unsworn  priests  generally.  On  the 
19th  of  December  the  keeper  of  the  seals  an- 
nounced this  second  veto  to  the  Assembly.  Oi 
the  following  day,  Delcher,  a  republican  lawyer 
and  Jacobin  from  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Loire,  proposed  that  the  Assembly,  authorised  bj 
the  people,  should  carry  into  execution  wbafietcr 
decree  they  chose  in  spite  of  the  royal  vels. 
"  You,"  said  he  to  the  deputies,  "  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  people :  it  is  to  you  that 
the  sovereign  people  have  intrusted  the  exercise  «f 
their  entire  sovereignty.  You  ought,  therefore,  ti 
execute  the  important  task  with  which  you  Inn 
been  honoured.  Perhaps  some  acts  may  reqaire 
the  royal  sanction ;  but  there  are  others  vhich  do 
not.  We  ought  to  decide  what  are  the  acta  whick 
require  sanction,  and  whether  the  king  can  refw 
to  sanction  decrees  provoked  by  imminent  dangers. 
According  to  the  constitution,  the  king  has  tk 
right  to  suspend  acts  of  the  l^islative  body;  hot 
surely  the  urgent  decrees,  the  decrees  called  &r  k 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  such  as  you  hive 
drawn  up  against  rebellious  emigrants  and  £acdaai 

priests,  have  no  need  of  the  king  s  sanction 

...  I  say  that  we  ought  instantly  to  consult  tk 
whole  nation — that  we  ought  tomakean  addres  ts 
the  sovereign  people,  stating  what  the  Asaembif 
has  done  to  put  down  rebellious  emigrants  asd 
factious  priests,  and  what  the  executive  jpawct  faai 

done  to  stop  the  effect  of  our  law *'     S^ 

veral  voices  cried  out  that  Delcher  was  getting  oiS 
of  the  paths  of  the  constitution,  and  that  the  pre- 
sident ought  to  call  him  to  order ;  but  other  voka 
cried  out  just  as  loudly  that  Delcher  was  right,  and 
ought  to  be  heard  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  The 
president,  M.  Lemontey,  a  lawyer  from  Lyon^ 
but  a  moderate  man,  mildly  said  that  he  vould 
take  the  opinion  of  the  House ;  but  a  multitude  m 
voices  roared,  ^^No!  no!"  and  Delcher  con- 
tinued— ^'  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  ^ve  ought  ts 
draw  up  an  address  to  the  French  people,  ^'ho  viQ 
decide  as  sole  sovereign,  and  afterwards  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  will  do  what  ought  to  he  done  i  " 
At  these  words  the  applauses  of  the  galleries  were 
tremendous.  A  deputy  started  to  his  legs  and 
exclaimed,  '^This  is  preaching  sedition  to  the 
people!"  Another  long  tumult  ensued,  iirhi<^ 
was  at  last  terminated  by  the  order  of  the  day.* 

The  newspapers  took  up  the  subject  in  their 
energetic  manner.  One  of  them  said  that  the 
court  had  at  length  thrown  off  the  mask ;  and  that 
the  Assembly  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  oonvokt 
the  high  national  court,  and  make  it  proceed  vi- 
gorously against  the  priests,  the  king's  hvotheis, 
and  all  the  emigrants.  Brissot's  own  paper  said 
that  the  king,  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  deciees, 
sanctioned  all  Uie  criminal  projects  of  the  oni- 
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grants.  Pnidbomme  said,  with  some  naivet^,  that 
nothing  but  these  cursed  vetos  could  prevent  the 
French  from  being  the  happiest  people  in  the  uni- 
TCTse.  The  printer  added,  **  We  distinctly  see 
that,  before  many  months  are  over,  the  French 
people  will  necessarily  find  theifiselves  placed  be- 
tween the  necessity  of  letting  their  throats  be  cut 
and  the  necessity  of  flying  to  arms ;  that  is  to  say, 
bet^'een  servitude  and  insurrection.  Here  are  the 
advantages  of  your  vetos,  and  of  what  is  styled  a 
limited  monarchy/'  Petitions  to  the  Assembly 
were  signed  by  various  Paris  sections ;  and  Camille 
Desmoulins  (who  seemed  madder  than  ever)  and 
Legendre  (a  patriot  butcher  of  Paris)  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  present  these 
addresses,  and  to  make  speeches.  The  butcher 
began  first,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  words  about 
the  superb  audacity  of  twenty-four  millions  of  free 
men,  who  would  roll  tyrants  in  the  dirt,  and 
trample  on  the  kingly  thrones,  which  had  crushed 
the  world  ;  about  the  necessity  of  instantly  forging 
millions  of  pikes,  and  arming  all  the  people;  about 
the  necessity  of  hanging  all  the  king's  ministers ; 
and  about  other  urgent  necessities  of  a  similar  kind. 
Camille  Desmoulins,  modestly  saying  that  he  had 
no  confidence  in  the  strength  of  his  voice,  requested 
Secretary  Fauchet,  who  had  a  sonorous  organ,  to 
read  the  address  he  brought  up.  Fauchet  took  the 
paper  and  read  it.  The  document  furiously  de- 
nounced other  things  besides  the  emigrants  and  the 
vetos.  It  was  very  retrospective:  it  held  up  to 
execration  the  late  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the 
horrible  massacres  perpetrated  by  Lafayette  and 
Bailly  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  very  altar  of 
the  country,  upon  peaceful  patriots,  who  had  only 
met  to  sign  a  petition.  In  the  name  of  the  so- 
vereign people  it  called  upon  the  present-  Assem- 
bly to  correct  the  ill  doings  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  to  try,  as  traitors  to  their  country, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Paris  municipality  and  depart- 
ment. It  hinted,  very  broadly,  that  the  whole 
constitution  required  revision  and  alteration,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  contrary  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Rousseau  in  his  *  Contrat  Social.'  It 
recommended  the  instant  adoption  of  the  most  vi- 
gorous measures,  ending  with  these  words : — 
''  Strike  at  the  head !  Make  use  of  thunderbolts 
against  conspiring  princes,  employ  the  scourge 
upon  an  insolent  directory,  and  exorcise  the  demon 
of  fanaticism  by  fasting  and  hunger."  The  address 
was  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  galleries  and 
by  a  large  part  of  the  House ;  and  the  Assembly 
decreed  that  the  report  of  that  day's  debate  should 
be  printed  and  sent  to  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments.* The  volcanic  smoke  grew  blacker,  and 
the  interior  rumbling  more  loud;  but  other  in- 
flammable agencies  were  to  be  set  at  work  before 
the  dark  mound  opened  and  poured  forth  its  lava 
•  torrents. 

In  the  mean  time  various  strange  things  had 
been  done  to  help  on  the  revolution.  Some  of  the 
constitutional  priests,  though  still  pretending  to  be 
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Catholics,  petitioned  the  Assembly,  in  order  to 
know  whether  they  might  not  marry  like  pro- 
testant  priests,  or  whether  they  might  not  retain 
their  appointments  and  salaries,  althougn  they 
should  have  taken  to  themselves  wives.  Qaesnay 
was  of  opinion  that,  as  the  constitution  and  law  had 
declared  that  they  did  not  recognise  any  vows  con- 
trary to  nature,  the  question  was  already  decided 
in  favour  of  the  married  or  marrying  priests; 
Girardin  thought  that  the  matter  had  better  be 
submitted  to  a  committee.  Another  member  said 
it  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  new  law  to  allow 
priests  to  marry :  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  de- 
clare there  existed  no  law  to  the  contrary.  Bishop 
Lacoz  declared  that  the  marriage  of  constitutional 
priests  would  not  reconcile  the  believing  part  of 
the  people  to  the  new  hierarchy ;  that  this  was  not 
the  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  troubles 
which  distracted  the  kingdom;  and  that  the 
Assembly,  by  going  into  this  question,  were  pour- 
ing oil  upon  fire.  A  Ic^cal  deputy  said,  "  There 
exists  no  law  which  hinders  ecclesiastics  who 
marry  from  touching  the  pensions,  therefore  the 
administrators  have  no  right  to  deprive  them  of 
their  pensions;  therefore  it  is  useless  that  the 
National  Assembly  should  occupy  itself  with 
making  any  special  provision,  and  therefore  I  de- 
mand that  the  Assembly  pass  to  the  order  of  the 
day."  He  was  seconded  by  another  unnamed 
deputy,  and  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried.  A 
good  many  priests  and  ex-monks  had  begun  to 
marry  long  before  this ;  and  now  a  host  of  them 
hastened  to  realise  the  moral  of  Louvet's  romance, 
'  Emilie  de  Varmont,'  to  the  terrible  scandal  of 
all  good  Catholics.  The  late  Assembly  had  voted 
thanks  to  de  Bouillt^  for  his  conduct  in  the  bloody 
aflPair  of  Nancy,  and  had  permitted  the  Swiss 
officers  of  the  regiment  of  Chateau- Vieux  to  hang 
some  of  their  mutineers,  and  to  send  forty-one  of 
them  to  the  galleys,  where  they  still  remained. 
All  this  seemed  monstrous  to  the  gentle  philan- 
thropists who  sat  in  the  present  Assembly.  The 
Jacobin  Club  sent  Collot-d'Herbois  to  prove  to  the 
minister  Montmorin  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
liberating  these  interesting  captives.  On  the  31st 
of  October  Collot-d'Herbois  gave  a  flaming  ac- 
coimt  of  his  negotiation  to  the  club,  accusing  the 
minister  of  lying  and  prevarication,  and  calling 
upon  such  good  Jacobins  as  were  members  of  the 
Assembly  to  take  the  business  into  their  own 
hands,  and  induce  the  legislative  body  to  bring  the 
minister  to  reason.  His  discourse  was  followed  by 
the  reading  of  a  letter  from  the  Jacobin  Club  at 
Brest,  who  stated  that  they  had  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion for  de  Bouillt^'s  victims,  and  solicited  the  con- 
currence and  donations  of  the  mother-society.  The 
Paris  Jacobins  forthwith  began  to  subscribe  their 
tenpenny-pieces,  Collot  d'Herhois  leading  the  way 
by  subscribing  300  livres,  which  formed  half  of  a 
prize  he  had  received  for  writing  the  best  patriotic 
almanac*    The  day  after  this  debate  in  the  Jaco- 

*  Cul'.ot  rrHerYK)is*s  almanac  was  entitled  'Almanach  du  P^e  Ge- 
rard.'   It  was  rutlitrr  a  icpablicaa  iNunptilvl  than  au  aliuauac.    It 
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bins,  Goupilleau  rose  in  the  Assembly  to  claim 
its  humanity  and  justice  in  favour  of  some  unfortu- 
nate men.     As  some  one  quoted  the  capitulations 
by  which  the  officers  of  Swiss  regiments  were  em- 
powered to  try  their  men  by  their  own  military 
code,  the  Assembly  ordered  that  the  matter  should 
be  submitted  to  the  diplomatic  committee.     The 
committee  soon   presented  their  report;  and  the 
Assembly  decreed  that  the  forty-one  Swiss  soldiers 
in  the  galleys  should  be  instantly  liberated,  Guadet 
insisting  that  they  had  been  unjustly  condemned, 
and  that  neither  the  capitulations  nor  sound  po- 
licy prevented  their  liberation.     As  the  House  was 
constantly  inundated  with  petitions,  conceived  ra- 
ther in  the  terms  of  dictation  and  menace  than  in 
those  of  supplication,  and  as  nearly  every  such 
paper  was  presented  by  a  mob,  who  all  came  into 
the  House  and  up  to  the  bar,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  restrain  or  moderate  these  indecent  practices. 
Couthon  stood  up  in  defence  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  people  to  be  insolent  and  tumultuous,  and  to 
present  their  petitions  in  such  form  and  manner  as 
they  judged  proper :  he  grossly  insulted  the  presi- 
dent, being  aided  therein  by  constitutional  Bishop 
Fauchet ;  and  another  scene,  too  disgraceful  to  have 
occurred  in  an  English  club  of  drunken  mechanics, 
took  place.    The  galleries,  as  usual,  took  their  full 
share  in  the  riot.    The  poor  president  told  (he  gal- 
leries that  they  must  not  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions;   that  they  must  neither  express  their  ap- 
probation nor  disapprobation ;    and  that,  if  they 
continued  to  make  so  much  noise,  he  must  really 
carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the  Assembly,  and 
turn  them  all  out.     But  it  was  much  more  likely 
that  the  mob  should  turn  the  president  out,  than 
that  he  should  be  able  either  to  turn  them  out  or 
make  them  hold  their  tongues.     The  potent  gods 
in  the  galleries  were  the  friends  and  allies  of  the 
most  violent  and  powerful  party  in  the  Assembly, 
who  encouraged  them,  and  benefited  by  their  ex- 
cesses.    Robespierre,  who  more  than  made  up  in 
the  Jacobin  club  for  any  inconvenience  that  might 
arise  from  his  not  being  a  member  of  the  present 
Assembly,  thought  that  the  mobs  attending  the 
debates  day  after  day  were  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, and  that  it  was  a  great  political  misfortune 
that  the  Salle  de  Mant^ge  was  not  spacious  enough 
to  offer  accommodation  to  a  much  greater  number. 
In  an  oration  in  the  Jacobin  hall  he  said,  **  A  most 
interesting  object  is  the  publicity  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Assembly;  I  mean  such  a 
publicity  as  the  interests  of  the  nation  require; 
and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  limited  space 
reserved  for  the  people  in  the  small  and  incon- 
venient place  of  your  present  sittings  (the  Manege) 
is  sufficient  for  this  essential  object,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  calculated  the  causes 
of  our  revolution.    The  animated  and  imposing 
spectacle  of  the  six  thousand  spectators  who  sur- 
rounded us  at  Versailles  contributed  not  a  little  to 


lerred  as  the  foundation  of  his  revolutionary  reputation ;  and  it  i« 
said,  that,  fh)m  the  moment  ho  had  published  it,  and  obtained  the 
priae,  he  considered  himieLf  properly  qualified  to  be  a  minister  of 
■tate. 


the  courage  and  energy  which  were  Decessary  to 
our  success.     If  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  hu 
been  ascribed  the  glory  of  having  prostrated  des- 
potism, it  must  be  aidmitted  that  the  representatiTei 
only  shared  that  glory  with  tiie  galleries.^*  Rivarol 
speaks  of  the  vast  multitude  that  congregated  in 
the  Salle  de  Menus  Plaisirs,  and  of  the  immense 
and  immediate  influence  exercised  by  them:  he 
even  tells  us  that  the  grand  scene  of  the  20th  of 
June,  1789,  when  the  deputies,  as  if  wandering  in 
search  of  a  home,  gathered  in  the  Tennis-Court, 
was  in  part  owing  to  a  project  of  the  court  to  take 
down  some  of  the  galleries,  and  shut  up  the  lateral 
arcades  of  the  great  Salle,  where  the  lowest  of  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  gather  in  crowds.  "  The 
Assembly,"  says  he,  "heaped  decrees  upon  de- 
crees, ruins  upon  ruins,  to  satisfy  the  people  that 
swarmed  like  ants  in  those  lateral  arcades."*  Thus 
it  happened  to  the  first  Assembly,  as  it  must  ever 
happen  to  those  who  depend  on  such  auxiliaries, 
that,  in  receiving  from  them  the  aid  they  required, 
they  were  compelled  to  make  enormous  sacrifices 
to  the  mob — sacrifices  which  otherwise  might  hare 
been  avoided ;  and  thus  it  may  be  more  £an  sus- 
pected that  the    sublime  scene  of  the   Jeu  de 
Paume,  or  Tennis-Court,  was  merely  acted  to  pre- 
serve these  enormous  galleries  and  lateral  arcades ! 
Incessant  denunciations  were  made  to  the  As- 
sembly, or  by  the  Assembly,  against  the  king's 
helpless,  hapless  ministers.     Duportail,  the  mi- 
nister-at-war,  was  so  hotly  assailed  that  he  sent  in 
his  resignation.     Delessart,  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior,  was  the  particular  object  of  the  attacks  of 
Brissot,  who  accused- him  of  every  possible  and  of 
many  impossible  offences.     Some  attempts  were 
made  to  stop  this  canine  fury;  and  Brissot  and 
his  friends  were  told  in  the  Assembly  that  it  was 
not  by  barking  and  biting  at  ministers  that  thev 
could  tranquillize  La  Vendee  and  dissipate  the 
emigrant  armies.     Constitutional  bishop  Fauchet 
was  one  of  the  most  rabid  of  all  that  bit  at  De- 
lessart, for  the  minister  of  the  interior  had  eocoa- 
raged  the  people  and  municipality  of  Bayeuz,  and 
of  other  places  in  the  Calvados  (Fauchet's  diocese), 
in  denouncing  their  bishop  and  his  vicar-genersL 
Although,  in  the  month  of  November,  Delessart 
was  removed  to  the  office  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
succeeded  as  minister  of  the  interior  by  Cahier  de 
Gerville,  the  prophet  and  founder  of  the  Socialists, 
the  preacher  of  universal  peace  and  love,  continued 
to  harangue  against  Delessart.     "  It  is  time,"  be 
cried,  *'  to  give  a  great  example.     I  accuse  M.  De- 
lessart of  high  treason.     Observe  well  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  is.  He  is  the  man  who  caught  from 
Necker  the  vile  spirit  of  stock-jobbing ;  he  is  the 
man  who  at  the  beginning  of  our  revolution  con- 
ceived the  project  of  starving  Paris;  he  is  the  man, 
in  fine,  who  has  latterly  calculated  everything  in 
order  to  reduce   France  by  famine.     One  great  • 
object  occupies  his  attention — to  pay  the  lefractorv 
priests  their  pensions,  and  starve  out  the  constitu- 
tional Curtis.    The  enemies  of  the  people  are,  in 

*  Memoirpi. 
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the  eyes  of  M.  Delessart,  the  first  and  best  of  men ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  constitution  are,  in  his  eyes, 
nothing  but  factious  men  and  disturbers  of  the 
country.  I  demand  that  this  Delessart,  this  con^ 
spiring  minister,  be  instantly  called  to  the  bar." 
Delessart  was  at  that  time  confined  to  his  house  by 
illness  ;  but  soon  after,  on  the  22nd  of  December, 
he  completely  disproved  the  charges  presented 
against  him  by  Fauchet.  Brissot  then  took  him 
in  hand,  in  his  new  office  of  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  scarcely  allowed  him  any  peace  until 
he  was  ruined,  and  until  he  was  massacred  by  the 
people.  To  be  a  minister  in  France  in  these  days 
of  liberty  was  to  have  a  rope  round  one's  neck  or 
a  dagger  constantly  at  one's  breast.  However  re- 
volutionary or  popular  a  man  might  be,  as  soon  as 
he  became  a  minister  he  became  mspect  The 
minister  of  justice^  Duport-Dutertre,  and  the  mi- 
nister of  the  marine,  now  Bertrand  de  Molleville, 
were  attacked  with  equal  fury ;  and  a  committee 
of  marine  was  established  by  the  Assembly,  which 
constantly  interfered  in  the  business  of  that  de- 
partment, disgusting  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the 
navy  that  yet  remained,  and  encouraging  all  the 
sailors  and  petty  officers  to  send  in  accusations 
against  them.  And  in  this  manner,  in  a  very 
short  time  longer,  not  a  gentleman  was  left  in  that 
service. 

To  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nances, and  the  article  of  a  decree  of  the  Assembly 
passed  in  September,  1*791,  Lafayette,  on  the  8th 
of  October,  surrendered,  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and 
to  the  general  council  of  the  commune,  his  charge 
and  dignity  as  commandant- general  of  the  Parisian 
army;  addressing  on  the  same  day  a  very  long 
letter  to  the  national  guards  whom  he  had  com- 
manded. In  the  H6tel  de  Ville  there  was  quite  a 
moving  scene ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  sovereign 
people,  who  detested  his  name  ever  since  the  black 
Simday  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  sang  paeans  at  his 
resignation— hoping  that  brewer  Santerre,  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  a  true  patriot,  would  soon  have 
his  post.  To  the  national  guards  Lafayette  said 
in  his  letter  that,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  Con- 
stituent National  Assembly  laid  down  its  powers 
and  ceased  its  functions,  he  also  was  freed  from  the 
engagements  he  had  contracted  when,  at  the  wish 
of  the  people  who  had  first  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  he  had  promised  the  capital 
to  take  the  command  of  its  citizen-soldiers,  and 
keep  alofl  the  sacred  standard  of  the  revolution. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  that  the  constitution  has  been 
finished  by  those  who  had  the  right  to  make  it; 
now  that  it  has  been  sworn  to  by  all  the  citizens, 
by  all  the  sections  of  the  empire,  and,  with  as 
much  reflection  as  sincerity,  by  the  king,  the  here- 
ditary representative  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  the  days  of  the  revolution  must  give 
place  to  those  of  regular  organization,  tranquillity, 
and  liberty !"  He  told  them,  however,  that  unless 
the  fury  of  parties  was  checked  there  would  be 
neither  tranquillity  nor  liberty ;  but  that  the  virtues 
and  wisdom  of  his  countrymen  did  not  permit  him 


to  doubt  that  they  would  soon  do  all  that  was  right 
and  proper  to  be  done  in  their  circumstances,  &c. 
A  portion  of  the  Paris  national  guard,  composed 
of  his  respectabilities,  who  neither  wished  that 
brewer  Santerre  should  be  their  commander,  nor 
that  the  state  of  revolution  should  be  prolonged, 
voted  him  a  sword  with  a  gold  hilt  and  a  flattering 
inscription  on  the  blade.  Carra  immediately  an- 
nounced in  his  journal  that  it  was  the  aristocratic 
staff  that  managed  this  vote  of  the  sword,  and  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  national  guardsmen  were  very 
glad  to  be  quit  of  Lafayette.  On  the  12th  of 
October  the  council-general  of  the  commune  de- 
creed that  a  golden  medal  should  be  struck  in  his 
honour ;  that  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  should 
be  begged  to  furnish  the  emblems  and  the  mottos ; 
that  one  of  these  golden  medals  should  be  sent  to 
M.  Lafayette,  in  the  name  of  the  communes  of 
Paris,  together  with  the  marble  statue  of  Washing- 
ton executed  by  Houdon,  which  statue  was  to  be 
placed  in  that  one  of  his  houses  which  the  late  com- 
mandant-general most  inhabited,  in  order  that  he 
might  always  have  before  his  eyes  his  great  friend, 
and  the  man  who  had  taught  mm  how  to  serve  so 
gloriously  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  decree  awarding  all  these  honours  should 
be  inscribed  at  full  length  under  the  bust  of 
M.  Lafayette  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  twelve  years  ago  by  the  United 
States  of  America.*  Marat  was  mad  with  rage 
at  these  proceedings.  "  Madmen  that  they  are !" 
cried  he,  in  his  '  Ami  du  Peuple ;'  "  and  will  they 
speak  about  gratitude  when  they  see  him  with  his 
friend  and  relative  de  Bouill<5  at  the  head  of  our 
enemies,  and  fighting  to  put  us  all  in  chains! 
According  to  all  appearance  the  Sieur  Mottie  will 
go  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  our  national 
guards  on  the  German  frontier,  in  order  to  hinder 
them  from  acting,  and  to  send  over  intelligence  to 
our  enemies,  and  to  concert  with  de  Bouill($  the 
most  disastrous  operations :  in  whatever  situation 
this  man  may  find  himself,  he  can  only  play  the 
part  of  a  valet  of  the  court  and  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  Only  fancy  what  mischief  may  be  done 
by  this  cowardly  conspirator,  bom  for  the  misery 
of  France,  in  embarrassing  our  brave  defenders  by 
his  artifices,  and  by  machinating  with  the  emi- 
grants, with  de  Bouillt^,  Maillebois,  and  Conde, 
who  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  bad 
state  of  our  frontiers  and  fortresses.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  liberty  will  triumph  at  last  over  all  their 
efforts ;  but  what  torrents  of  blood  will  our  victory 
cost  us  P^  Prudhomme  took  particular  care  to 
remind  the  common  people  that  Lafayette  was  not 
q^'them,  and  therefore  could  never  be  identified 
with  them,  or  trusted  by  them  :  he  thought  it  very 
monstrous  that  he  should  have  retained  all  along 
the  name  of  his  estate,  instead  of  taking  his  plain 
family  name  of  Motti^;  and  he  found  no  merit, 
but  personal  vanity,  and  a  very  great  demerit,  in 
his  having  constantly  refused  to  take  any  salary  or 
pay  for  his  services.     "  This  manner  of  acting  of 
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General  Mottit?,"  said  Prudhomme,  *'  is  neither 
natural  in  him  nor  a  good  example  for  others: 
so  far  from  being  obliged  to  him  for  this  dis- 
interestedness, ve  give  him  to  understand  that 
Me  are  not  the  dupes  of  it.  This  pretended 
greatness  of  soul  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  mis- 
placed: it  is  an  insult  to  the  nation,  and  an 
injury  done  to  other  public  functionaries.  If 
the  Marquis  of  Lafayette  was  bom  a  richer  man 
than  the  advocate  Duport-Dutertrc  or  the  acade- 
mician Bailly,  so  much  the  better  for  him  ;  but  he 
ought  not,  by  taking  advantage  of  his  superior  opu- 
lence, to  have  pursued  a  course  which  his  less  for- 
tunate colleagues  could  not  follow.  There  is  little 
generosity  in  these  acts  of  disinterestedness.  The 
late  Constituent  Assembly,  feeling  the  danger  of 
such  conduct,  forced  one  of  its  ushers  to  receive 
his  wages,  which  he  had  refused  out  of  patriotism." 
Pnidhomme  examined  categorically  whether  La- 
fayette had  done  more  good  or  harm  to  the  revolu- 
tion, and  concluded  that  the  harm  preponderated. 
He  dismissed  the  subject  of  the  gold-hilted  sword 
with  these  words-—"  But  enough  about  a  sword 
worthy  of  figuring  in  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote, 
rather  than  in  the  annals  of  the  French  people." 
The  hero  of  two  worlds  retired  to  his  estates  in 
Auvergne,  and  gave  out  that  he  was  only  anxious 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  retirement  and  the  happi- 
ness of  private  life ;  but  the  truth  is  he  was  very 
desirous  of  becoming  Mayor  of  Paris,  for  Bailly, 
hunted  to  death  by  the  journalists  and  the  mob, 
who  accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  the  badness 
and  the  deamess  of  bread,  and  who  had  never  for 
a  moment  forgiven  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
black  Sunday,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  resign 
the  shining  glory  of  the  gilded  ooaoh,  and  all  the 
honours  and  powers  attached  to  the  Tcvolutionized 
Parisian  mayoralty.  Bailly,  who  pleaded  the  deli- 
cate state  of  his  health,  and  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific occupations,  resigned  in  November.  His 
retreat  was  followed  by  the  same  kind  of  music  as 
that  that  had  accompanied  Lafayette  :  he  was  ac- 
cused of  the  grossest  peculation,  of  poisoning  the 
people  to  make  money  by  it,  of  intriguing  and 
conspiring  with  the  court  and  the  emigrants — of 
being,  in  short,  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  and 
plunderers  that  ever  put  on  the  mask  of  patriotism. 
Lafiiyette's  party  and  friends  immediately  put  him 
forward  as  candidate  for  the  vacant  mayoralty; 
and  they  bitterly  accuse  the  queen  and  the  court 
for  having  opposed  his  election,  and  promoted  that 
of  Petion,  the  Girondist  candidate,  who  was  backed 
by  all  the  ultra-revolutionary  and  republican  party. 
It  appears  to  be  quite  true  that  the  court  really  op- 
posed the  hero  of  two  worlds  in  these  civic  honours ; 
and  that  the  queen  said  to  Bertrand  de  Molleville, 
"  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  only  wishes  to  be  mayor 
of  Paris,  in  order  to  become  mayor  of  the  palace.* 
Pt^tion  is  a  Jacobin,  a  republican  ;  but  he  is  a  silly 
fellow,  incapable  of  ever  becoming  the  chief  of  a 

•  Tlie  tyranny  of  the  old  mairet  du  palais,  or  mayors  of  the  palace, 
U  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  anything  of  French  history.  They 
Mere  not  only  greater  than  the  king,  but  the  king  was  their  state 
prisoner  and  tool. 


party."  *  Poor  Marie  Antoinette  was  guilty  of  lo 
error  in  judgment  in  believing  that  Pcftioa's  stu- 
pidity or  mediocrity  would  prevent  him  from  be- 
coming dangerous :  his  mediocrity  was  a  reoon- 
mendation  and  a  potent  means  of  action.  But  ve 
cannot  believe  that  either  the  queen  or  her  fneak 
had  any  great  influence  oyer  this  very  populir 
election,  or  that  they  could,  if  they  had  been  evern 
much  disposed,  have  either  secured  the  election  of 
Lafayette,  or  the  rejection  of  PetioD,  who  had  is  hit 
favour  6108  yotes  out  of  10,632,  the  whole  dqid- 
her  given.  In  quitting  his  office — an  office  ifHcli, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  revolutioD,  M 
monopolized  more  power  than  any  other,  or  peilupi 
than  all  others  put  together— Bailly  delivered  along 
oration  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  said  that  he  bd 
no  financial  account  to  render,  as  he  had  nem 
touched  any  money ;  and  that,  as  for  his  respona- 
bility  in  other  matters,  it  was  lost  or  confounded  ia 
the  general  responsibility  of  the  municipal  body  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  without  whose  concuneDce 
he  had  never  done  a  single  thing.  He  anened 
that  with  corn,  flour,  charcoal,  and  wood,  he  kft 
the  capital  abundantly  provided.  He  ventured  tt 
condemn  the  very  vicious  constitution  of  the  moii* 
cipal  body.  "  The  vices  of  its  organization,"  Eaid 
he,  "  consist  in  the  great  number  of  its  memben, 
iu  the  division  of  their  powers,  in  the  want  of  cob- 
centration  and  harmonious  agreement  The  lit 
must  be  rectified.  It  is  the  proper  choice,  and  not 
the  number  of  men,  that  secures  wise  meaioro: 
in  multiplying  the  members  of  a  body  there  ii 
greater  confusion,  and  more  facility  for  that  npid 
enthusiasm  which  makes  men  take  precipitate  reso- 
lutions. Moreover,  our  powers  are  not  properly 
defined ;  for  the  functions  of  mayor  and  the  foK- 
tions  of  procureur  de  commune  are  not  yet  wdl 
separated  and  ascertained.  ....  But  the  capital 
vice  of  the  municipality  is  the  want  of  uni^- 
There  are  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  many  munici- 
palities as  there  are  departments  in  the  kingdom; 
and  there  results  from  this  a  contradiction  of  opi- 
nions, an  opposition,  and  a  conflict,  which  at  tiiwj 
enervate  the  whole  municipal  administration' 
He  spoke  of  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  Paw 
sections,  of  their  continual  interference,  tlicir  Wr 
merous  meetings,  and  the  popular  fermentauoB 
they  incessantly  kept  up ;  and  he  seemed  to  prog- 
nosticate— ^which  one  might  have  done  without 
any  gift  of  prophecy— that  the  popular  turbulence 
would  be  attended  with  terrible  consequences, 
if  not  stopped  in  time.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
deny  that  he  had  employed  a  good  number  ol 
mouchards,  or  spies;  but  he  justified  the  having 
recourse  to  such  instruments,  particularly  m 
troublesome  and  seditious  times.  Briasot  Bang 
hallelujahs  for  the  election  of  PtJtion.  "  Honour 
to  the  patriot  citizens  of  Paris !"  cried  Brisaot, » 
his  own  newspaper,  "  PtStion  is  mayor!  He  o» 
had  more  than  six  thousand  votes !  M.  Lafayette, 
who  was  next  to  him  on  the  poll,  had  only  three 

•  Bertrand  de  MoUeriUe,  Memoiift. 
t  Hist,  forlemcat. 
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thousand  I If  it  could  have  sufficed  in  order 

to  be  mayor  of  Paris  to  have  an  amenity  of  man- 
ners, to  know  how  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  to 
flatter  them  in  a  moment  of  need,  we  believe  that 
M.  Lafayette  might  have  had  that  place ;  but  what 
'we  want  is  a  man  versed  in  the  business  of  admi- 
nistration, a  man  accustomed  to  hard  work,  and 
we  think  that  M.  Lafayette  is  very  far  from  pos- 
sessing these  qualities.  Besides,  he  has  against 
him  his  noble  birth  and  his  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  high  aristocratic  house  of  Noailles !  The 
principles  which  it  was  thought  M.  Lafayette  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  Washington  led  the  friends 
of  equality  to  hope  that  he  would  be  one  of  its  ar- 
dent defenders ;  in  short,  they  hoped  that  he  would 
make  use  of  the  influence  his  position  gave  him  in 
hastening  the  success  and  completion  of  the  revo- 
lution. But  they  were  deceived  in  their  expecta- 
tions. They  saw  him  constantly  floating  between 
all  parties :  wishing  to  manage  them  all,  he  has 
really  served  none ;  and  thus  he  has  only  had  a 
momentary  triumph ;  nor  would  he  have  had  so 
much  as  that,  but  for  the  light  and  inconstant  cha- 
racter of  the  French  people.  M.  Lafayette,  being 
very  little  capable  of  an  assiduous  labour,  has  found 
himself  under  the  necessitv  of  employing  a  great 
many  subalterns,  and  he  is  led  by  the  nose  by  them. 
To  this  blind  confidence  are  attributable  many  of 
the  errors  committed  during  his  dictatorship.  We 
are  far  from  believing  that  he  has  the  talents  ne- 
cessary to  be  mayor  of  Paris.  We  even  believe 
that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  elect  him  :  his 
connection  with  an  infamous  coalition,  his  ambi- 
guous conduct  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  his 
Sunday  expedition  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  ought 
ever  to  make  him  suspected  by  the  friends  of  li- 
berty  M.  Lafayette  has  already  quitted 

his  humble  retreat  in  Auvergne ;  he  is  in  Paris  ; 

but  he  may  go  back  again  as  he  came 

If  we  had  in  our  sections  no  aristocrats,  no  ministe- 
rialists, no  worshippers  of  the  civil  list,  no  sleepers, 
there  never  could  have  been  a  moment's  doubt 
about  the  election  of  Petion,  that  constant  patriot, 
that  resolute  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
who  is,  besides,  a  man  of  probity  and  the  purest 
morals,  a  good  son,  good  husband,  good  father, 
good  friend,  and  good  citizen.*'*  At  the  same 
time  there  were  two  other  important  municipal 
elections :  Manuel,  who  was  recommended  by 
Brissot  as  abounding  in  patriotism,  probity,  talent, 
information,  and  philosophy,  was  chosen  by  an 
immense  majority  to  be  procureur  of  the  com- 
mune ;  and  Danton,  the  loud  and  terrible  Danton, 
was  elected  to  be  substitut-adjoint  of  the  procureur 
— an  election  which,  according  to  Brissot,  did  the 
greatest  honour  to  tiie  public  spirit  of  the  people 


*  Patrioto  Francais.  Bosidn  I^ftiyette  anJ  Petion,  Uier«  irere  Are 
other  candidates  fur  the  mayoralty,  and  in  this  number  was  Bt^- 
pierre.  Thb  is  a  curions  fact,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
wen  mentioned  in  any  of  the  historiea  of  the  time,  or  in  any  of  the 
biographical  sketches  of  RolMSftpierre.  We  derive  it  trom^  Briasot's 
newspaper,  as  qnoted  in  Histolre  Parlementaiie  de  la  Revolution. 
The  other  competitors  were  Camus,  Frcteau,  Tronchet,  and  d' Andre. 
D'Andre,  who  represented  the  constitutional-royalist  interest,  had 
only  Mventif'Sevcn  votes.    This,  too,  is  significant. 


of  Paris.*  Danton  has  already  been  made  known 
by  his  speeches  and  actions.  Manuel,  who  very 
soon  after  his  election  wrote  a  letter  to  Louis  XYL, 
beginning,  "  Sire,  I  do  not  love  kings,"  was  the 
son  of  a  door-porter  at  Montargis,  a  place  cele- 
brated for  the  exploit  of  another  dog  of  a  more 
generous  kind.  Like  other  youths  of  equally  hum- 
ble fortunes,  Manuel  had  received  a  good  education 
gratuitously  in  a  public  establishment ;  like  Robes- 
pierre, and  so  many  others  of  the  heroes  of  this 
revolution,  he  owed  almost  everything  to  the  priests. 
He  became  an  usher,  or  under- teacher,  in  a  Paris 
college ;  and  afterwards  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  rich 
banker  Tourton,  who  rewarded  his  services  by 
granting  him  a  small  pension  for  life.  A  pamphlet 
which  he  published  procured  for  him  a  three 
months'  lodging, in  the  Bastille.  This  sharpened 
his  patriotism;  and  when  the  revolution  began 
few  men  were  more  ardent  in  it.  On  his  becoming 
a  candidate  for  his  present  high  office,  some  of  his 
opponents  ventured  to  hint  that  he  was  neither  a 
man  of  law  nor  a  man  of  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  deficient  in  the  money  qualification; 
but  these  objections  were  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  dominant  party,  who  called  those  who  raised 
them,  or  hinted  at  them,  traitors  and  scoundrels. 
Pt^tion,  Manuel,  and  Danton  were  installed  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  with  great  pomp  and  a  deal  of 
speech-making.  The  new  mayor,  with  proper 
conncdssance  des  causes^  said  he  had  looked  about 
him  to  see  what  was  the  post  in  which  he  could 
best  serve  the  revolution,  and  had  become  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  post  of  mayor  of  Paris.  A 
few  days  after  his  installation  he  published  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  state  in  which  he  found 
the  office  of  mayor.  This  paper  strongly  exhibits 
the  immense  power  which  had  been  monopolised 
by  the  Paris  municipality.  It  complained  of  many 
things  in  the  late  civic  administration,  sparing 
neither  Bailly  nor  Lafayette.  It  pointed  out  eflforts 
which  had  been  made  to  diminish  the  control  of 
the  municipality  over  the  national  guards,  and 
blamed  Ijafayette  as  the  chief  author  of  them. 
*'  Reports,"  said  Petion,  "  are  no  longer  made  by 
the  commanding  officer  to  the  mayor.  In  the 
beautiful  time  when  liberty  was  having  its  birth, 
M.  Lafayette  went  himself  every  day  to  make  these 
reports  at  the  Hutel  de  Ville ;  afterwards  he  sent 
an  aide-de-camp  daily ;  but  soon  less  and  less  fre- 
quently, and  at  last  not  at  all."  He  complained 
that  the  want  of  money  caused  the  municipality 
every  kind  of  impediment  and  of  trouble ;  and  he 
concluded  with  stating  that  he  would  give  public 
audiences  to  all  persons  whatsoever,  whenever  called 
upon  so  to  do.t 

The  Jacobins — ^\ie,  of  course,  confine  the  term 
to  the  members  of  the  Soci«it<J  M^re,  who  continued 
in  possession  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Jacobin  Friars 

•  Thoee  who  camneted  with  Danton  for  the  hononr  and  profit  of 
beins  adjoined  to  Manuel  were  CoUot-d'ITerbois,  Gerard  de  Busy 
Hardy,  Tbouret,  and  several  otiiers  not  named.  Danton  had  1162 
Tutes ;  and  Collot-d'Herbois,  the  hissed  actor,  and  autlior  of  the 
Almanac  du  P^re  Gerard,  iirho  was  next  on  the  poU,  had  654. 

t  Hitft.  I'urlement. 
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in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ — soon  filled  up  their  henchea 
left  vacant  by  the  seceders.  Brissot  became  pre- 
sident, and  a  power  in  the  club — une  puissance, 
Ab  the  presidentship,  like  that  of  the  National 
Assembly,  was  of  very  short  duration,  Brissot  was 
succeeded  in  the  month  of  November  by  Abbt$ 
Fauchet :  Fauchet  was  succeeded  by  Condorcet, 
and  Condorcet  by  Couthon,  who  had  obtained  the 
name  of  the  French  Cato.  Louvet,  Lanthenas,  and 
a  good  many  more  of  the  Girondists,  supported 
Brissot  in  the  club,  and  were  in  turn  lauded  as 
the  best  of  patriots  by  Brissot  in  his  newspaper. 
This  party,  including  their  great  philosopher  Con- 
dorcet, continued,  however,  for  some  short  time,  to 
fraternise  in  the  club  with  Danton  and  with  Robes- 
pierre. They  set  on  foot  a  monthly  review,  which 
was  imitated  from  the  English  reviews  of  that  time, 
was  printed  on  unusually  fine  paper,  and  orna- 
mented every  month  with  a  portrait  of  one  of  its 
principal  contributors.  The  lively  eflBgies  of  AbbtS 
Fauchet  followed  a  portrait  of  the  perfectibilian 
Condorcet ;  and  Thomas  Paine  contributed  articles 
to  the  pages  of  the  review,  as  did  also  Mercier, 
Oaran-Coulon,  Clavi^res,  Lanthenas,  Biderman 
the  banker,  and  Collot-d'Herbois.  Amongst  its 
occasional  contributors  were  John  Oswald,  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  and  Home  Tooke.  The  thing 
was  published  and  sold  at  the  bureau  of  the  SocioU 
Circle.  The  great  object  of  this  review  was  cer- 
tainly to  recommend  a  republic;  and  at  every 
meeting  the  Jacobin  Club  recommended  the  same 
nostrum  with  increased  boldness  and  confidence. 
"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  some  of  the  leading  Girondists, 
*'  that  the  nation  ever  accepted  this  constitution, 
with  a  king  at  the  head  of  it :  it  is  mournful  to 
reflect  how  much  better  public  aflfairs — la  chose 
ffublique — must  have  proceeded,  if  royalty  had 
been  done  away  at  the  flight  to  Varennes."  What 
is  very  observable  and  very  striking  is,  that  Robes- 
pierre was  \tit  behind  in  this  race  for  a  republic 
by  the  Gironde  party.  In  the  club  he  was  for 
some  time  constantly  heard  recommending  calm- 
ness and  prudential  delay.  The  club  continued 
the  practice  of  discussing  the  same  questions  as  the 
Assembly,  and  of  prescribing  the  line  of  conduct 
which  that  legislative  body  ought  to  pursue.  By 
Jacobin  advice,  the  new  Assembly  established  a 
permanent  committee  of  research  in  its  own  bosom, 
and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  patriotic  espionage  and 
denunciation.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Jacobins 
received  a  deputation  of  foreigners,  not  unlike  that 
cosmopolite  deputation,  headed  bv  Anacharsis 
Clootz,  that  had  waited  on  the  late  Assembly.  A 
certain  number  of  Englishmen,  and  of  Americans 
from  the  United  States,  came  to  offer  their  congra- 
tulations in  the  name  of  the  nations  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  to  beg  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
as  members  of  the  club,  as  dutiful  and  devoted 
children  of  the  great  Mother.  The  flag  of  England 
and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  were  brought  into 
the  hall  lovingly  joined  with  the  French  flag — tria 
juncta  in  uno — and  at  sight  thereof  the  edifice 
was  shaken  from  foundation-stone  to  roof-tree  by 


shouts  of  "  Long  live  liberty !  Long  live  thenatioo! 
Long  live  the  three  free  nations  of  the  univene!" 
In  imitation  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  tk 
Revolution  in  London — t.  e.  the  society  for  wljidi 
Dr.  Price  had  preached,  and  for  which  I/jrdStM- 
hope  had  undertaken  a  journey  into  France  is 
order  to  fraternise  with  these  revolutioniats— ^ 
was  ordered  that  the  three  flags  should  remaio  ii 
the  Jacobin  Hall.  Next  there  was  introduced  a 
deputation  of  women  who  frequented  the  galleho 
of  the  club— de*  dames  habitukes  aux  trAum- 
and  who  begged  to  be  permitted  to  present  a  pled^ 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  liberty  to  Uie  conadtntioai 
English  Whig  who  had  undertaken  to  exprwtis 
sentiments  of  all  that  class  of  free  Engliihioa 
And  anon  a  young  citizeness  issued  from  thenuds 
of  the  deputation  of  patrioteases,  and  laid  aomethiii; 
on  the  table  ;  and  an  older  citizeness,  appointed » 
be  orator  for  the  occasion,  ascended  the  Jaoobii 
tribune,  or  speaking  place,  and,  looking  at  the  bd- 
blushing  English  Whig,  pronounced  these  wonb. 
'*  We  are  not  Roman  dames ;  we  bring  no  jevd^ 
but  only  a  slight  tribute  of  gratitude.  A  constits- 
tional  Whig,  an  Englishman,  a  brother,  hat  litdj 
been  the  object  of  your  sweetest  embraces.  Wlat 
a  charming  picture!  All  sensible  souls  were  etnick 
at  the  sight  of  it,  and  our  hearts  are  still  moreil  is 
thinking  on  it.  To-day  you  give  to  this  brotberi 
new  enjoyment:  you  suspend  under  the  domecf 
your  temple  the  three  flags  of  America,  EngW, 
and  France.  The  union  of  these  three  free  peojJei 
is  going  to  be  cemented :  permit  us,  gentlemeojfe 
contribute  something;  accept  this  dm  cum 
And  you,  brother  Englishman,  accept  anoiliff 
crown  from  the  hands  of  innocence :  it  is  the  vdd 
of  fraternity;  friendship  gives  it  you.  Rccei«, 
good  patriot,  in  the  name  of  the  French  dtizenew 
who  are  here,  the  ark  of  alliance  which  we  briif 
for  our  brothers  the  constitutional  Whiga!  WitkiD 
this  ark  are  enclosed  the  map  of  France  dinded 
into .  eighty-three  departments,  a  cap  of  lihcrtT,tl« 
constitutional  charter  of  the  French,  a  dfic  crofB, 
ears  of  wheat,  three  tricolor  flags,  a  national  oocbde, 
and  these  words  in  English  and  in  French,  Virrt 
Libre  ou  Mourir.  Let  this  immortal  homage  piii 
to  liberty  be  the  sacred  pledge  of  the  union  bcttes 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen.  Do  not  foifet,  0 
patriot  Whig,  to  tell  your  countrymen  andbrcthrea 
how  you  have  been  received  here.  Deposit  this 
ark  in  your  own  land  with  the  most  fratenalceR- 
monies !  I  invite  all  the  English  to  participate  is 
this  family  act !  Let  it  be  precious  to  them  « 
nature.  Tell  your  wives,  repeat  to  your  children, 
that  virtuous  maidens,  faithful  wives,  and  taider 
mothers,  after  having  fulfilled  their  domestic dudei, 
after  having  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  their 
husbands  and  families,  came  down  here  to  in»s 
this  oflering  for  their  country.  Let  a  cry  of  j<ff 
rush  through  all  Europe,  and  fly  to  Americt 
But  hark !  In  the  midst  of  all  the  echoes,  Piuli" 
delphia  and  all  its  countries  repeat  hkeus,  Vnxv^ 
Liberth/  Tyrants!  your  enemies  are  known: 
these  three  peoples  will  never  again  mate  ^^ 
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upon  one  another ;  intimately  united,  they  will  no 
longer  be  but  as  one  people ;  and,  strong  in  their 
liberty,  they  will  be  for  henceforward  and  for  ever 
inseparable  !*'  Here  the  patnotess  orator,  who  had 
not  proceeded  so  far  without  the  agreeable  inter- 
ruption of  applause,  finished  her  speech  amidst 
roars  of '  Vive  la  LiberttJ !  Vive  la  Nation !  Vivent 
les  trois  Nations !  Vivent  les  femmes  patriotes !' 
When  this  enthusiasm  grew  calm  enough  to  allow 
it,  the  Jacobins'  president,  addressing  the  ladies, 
said,  *'  Since  nature  has  willed  that  society  should 
owe  to  your  sex  its  most  beautiful  moments,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  you  now  fill  all  hearts  will 
not  be  lost  for  centuries  to  come— -it  is  engraven 
in  indelible  characters!"  Then  turning  to  the 
English  Whig — ^was  ever  Englishman  before  an 
object  and  an  actor  in  such  a  farce  ? — the  Jacobins' 
president  said,  "  As  for  you,  0  brother,  tell  your 
countrymen  what  we  are ;  tell  them  that  in  the 
French  empire  women  also  know  how  to  love  their 
country,  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  liberty ! 
Tell  them  that  our  union,  of  which  you  will  carry 
the  emblems  with  you,  will  be  as  imperishable  as 
the  existence  of  freedom  ;  tell  them  that  we  have 
no  longer  any  chains  except  such  as  serve  to  bind 
us  with  free  peoples,  with  Englishmen  and  Ame- 
ricans— and  these  are  chains  that  will  be  as  eternal 
as  virtue  !"  To  this  the  English  Whig,  who  must 
have  been  besotted  or  mad,  responded  through  the 
nose,  that  really  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  a 
speech — that  he  had  not  expected  such  a  reception 
— that  really  they  must  excuse  him — that  he  had 
written  home  to  his  friends  and  to  his  club  to  tell 
them  with  what  honours  he  had  been  received — 
that  there  was  not  yet  time  for  him  to  have  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  his  club— -that  these  senti- 
ments were  not  the  work  of  a  day,  as,  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  August,  his  club  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  M.  Ptition,  at  that  time  president  of  the 
Jacobins — and,  finally,  that  he  would  be  sure  to 
make  a  circumstantial  report  to  his  club  when  he 
got  home  again.  This  seemed  to  indicate  the  real 
object  of  Petion's  late  journey  to  London.  But 
Bourdon,  another  great  Jacobin  from  Orleans,  and 
one  of  the  fiercest  of  all  the  Jacobins,  made  this 
matter  still  more  clear.  This  Bourdon  said  that 
the  deputation  from  England  was  a  glorious  proof 
of  the  prevalence  and  ascendancy  of  Jacobin  prin- 
ciples ;  that  this  affiliation  of  clubs  beyond  the  seas 
must  work  miracles,  and  tend  to  embrace  in  one 
system  all  the  peoples  of  the  universe.  Much  of 
this  glorious  result  he  thought  was  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  present  mayor  of  Paris,  who  had 
personally  visited  England  and  the  pure  patriots 
there.  "  PtJtion,"  said  he,  "  whom  all  France  have 
sumamed  the  Incorniptible, — Petion,  the  worthy 
])upil  of  this  society, — carried  over  to  a  people  who 
have  the  ancient  habit  of  liberty  by  his  desire  of 
interchanging  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  of  opening 
new  sources  of  public  prosperity  for  France,  con- 
cluded in  London  the  solemn  treaty  of  alliance 
which  is  to  unite  and  identify  for  ever  the  interests 
of  all  the  sons  of  liberty.    This  is  the  treaty  which 


we  are  this  day  ratifying.  O  peoples  of  the  earth, 
contemplate  these  three  national  flags,  lately  the 
signals  of  murder  and  carnage,  but  now  the  em- 
blems of  friendship  and  of  peace.  Formerly  these 
flags  preceded  countless  armies  of  slaves  and  vile 
automatons,  who  coolly  went  to  massacre  and 
to  be  massacred  at  the  voice  and  for  the  vanity 
of  despots;  but  now,  placed  in  our  hall,  in 
this  sanctuary  of  liberty  and  equality,  they  will 
only  be  removed  from  it  to  guide  the  steel  of 
free  men  to  the  hearts  of  tyrants.  The  bandage 
which  covered  the  eyes  of  nations  is  about  to 
fall!  England,  America,  France,  have  forgotten 
their  old  quarrels.  These  three  sisters,  divided  by 
the  common  enemies  of  huipanity,  re-unite  to-day, 
embrace  one  another,  and  swear  a  sincere  friend- 
ship. The  ties  which  they  are  now  forming  the 
scythe  of  time  or  the  daggers  of  tyrants  never  shall 
cut !  O  Doctors  Price  and  Franklin,  O  you  evan- 
gelists of  peace  and  apostles  of  liberty,  why  are  you 
no  longer  among  us?  Why  cannot  your  eyes, 
closed  in  the  darkness  of  death,  enjoy  the  imposing 
and  delicious  spectacle  which  this  day  presents, 
and  which  you  laboured  to  accelerate  by  your  ge- 
nerous efforts  and  sublime  studies  ?....!  make 
the  motion,  gentlemen,  that  the  busts  of  Doctors 
Price  and  Franklin  be  forthwith  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  bust  of  Mirabeau,  and  that  a  subscrip- 
tion be  opened  for  the  purpose."  An  unnamed 
Jacobin  thought  that,  if  they  were  going  to  vote 
busts,  they  ought  not  to  forget  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau ;  and  another  said  that  they  ought  not  to  forget 
Algernon  Sydney,  but  procure  a  bust  of  him  from 
England  and  place  it  in  their  hall.  Dufoumy,  a 
very  bad  sculptor  and  architect,  but  a  very  good 
Jacobin,  as  was  nearly  every  artist  in  France,* 
demanded  permission  to  present  to  the  society 
gratuitously  a  bust  of  Franklin,  which  he  had 
done  himself  from  the  life.  This  gave  occasion  to 
fresh  enthusiasms.  Before  they  separated  this  day 
the  Jacobins  voted,  as  proper  decorations  for  their 
hall,  busts  of  Rousseau,  the  Abbt^  Mably,  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  Dr.  Price.  The  higher  honours  to 
Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  regarded  as  a  sufferer  and 
a  martyr  in  their  glorious  cause,  were  reserved  for 
a  future  occasion.* 

In  the  Assembly,  as  in  the  great  club,  continual 
denunciations  were  made,  and  real  or  pretended 
discoveries  reported,  of  plots  and  approaching  in- 
vasions ;  and  these  things,  together  with  very  evi- 
dent facts,  naturally  kept  up  <^e  irritation  against 
the  court  for  refusing  to  sanction  the  decrees  against 
the  emigrants.  Nothing  is  better  proved  than  that 
the  court  itself  kept  up  its  secret  correspondence 
with  these  emigrants,  and  continued  to  look  to  them 
and  to  foreign  powers  for  help  and  rescue  and  a 
counter-revolution.  The  Jacobins  were  not  the 
only  party  that  sent  emissaries  into  England,  where, 
besides,  emigrant  nobles  and  priests  abounded. 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  seen  Pitt  in  his  early 
manhood,  though  only  a  short  time  before  he  be- 
came prime  minister,  had  conceived  a  very  alarm- 

*  Journal  of  Uie  Jacobin  Club,  In  Hist.  FirUment. 
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ing  notion  of  the  severity  and  inflexibility  of  his 
character.*  She  also  conceived  that  the  English 
court  could  never  forgive  the  House  of  Bourbon 
for  their  conduct  during  the  war  of  the  American 
revolution.  She  was  heard  to  say  repeatedly,  "  I 
can  never  think  of  this  Pitt  without  shuddering. 
That  man  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  France ;  he  is 
now  taking  a  cruel  revenge  for  the  impolitic  sup- 
port which  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  gave  to  the 
American  insurgents.  By  our  destruction  he 
wishes  to  guarantee  for  ever  the  maritime  power 
of  his  country  against  the  efibrts  which  the  king 
has  made  to  raise  and  improve  the  French  navy. 
He  knows  that  it  is  not  only  the  policy  but  the 
particular  inclination  of  the  king  to  occupy  him- 
self about  the  navy,  and  that  the  most  remarkable 
step  he  has  taken  during  his  reign  has  been  to 
visit  the  port  of  Cherbourg.  Pitt  has  served  the 
French  revolution  from  the  first  moment  of  our 
troubles  ;  and  perhaps  he  will  continue  to  serve  it 
until  it  is  annihilated.^'f  The  suspicion  of  a  vin- 
dictive feeling  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  who, 
setting  aside  the  treatment  she  had  received  from 
France  during  the  American  war,  had  but  few 
grounds  of  obligation  or  good-will  to  the  Bourbons, 
was  not  unnatural  or  unreasonable;  but,  if  the 
court  of  St.  James's  had  been  vindictive  beyond 
the  measure  of  all  courts,  there  were  potent  reasons 
for  preventing  any  long  indulgence  of  that  feeling 
and  passion.  At  the  first  dawn  of  this  French 
liberty,  or,  as  the  queen  called  it,  tJie  first  begin- 
ning of  their  troubles^  Pitt,  in  common  with  nearly 
every  Englishman,  indulged  some  half-hope  that 
the  revolution  might  be  productive  of  good,  not 
merely  to  France,  but  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and 
neither  Pitt  nor  any  one  else  in  this  country  was 
averse  to  seeing  some  humiliation  put  upon  the 
pride,  and  some  restrictions  upon  the  power,  of  the 
old  Bourbon  despotism  ;  but,  except  in  preserving 
a  strict  neutrality,  which  there  was  no  ground  nor 
even  pretext  for  breaking,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  Pitt  favoured  the  revolution ;  and  assuredly, 
before  that  wild  phenomenon  was  a  year  old,  Pitt, 
and  the  sovereign  ^^he  served,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  England,  were  both  dis- 
gusted and  alarmed  at  it.  As  the  declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  became  scattered  over  all 
the  earth,  as  Jacobin  agents  went  about  every- 
where preaching  liberty  and  equality,  to  be  ot>- 

*  The  queen  had  seen  him  at  FonUincbleau  ia  the  autuma  of 
IIVA,  when  Pitt  was  tnivelliiig  m  France  with  hi«  friend  Wilberforcc. 

It  was  durloK  this  journeyt  and  at  Poria,  that  Pitt  first  became 
acquainted  wiUi  Mr.  Georj;^  Rose,  who  m-as  travelling  with  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  who  afterwards  liecamo  one  of  Pitt's  moat  valuable 
subalterns. 

Marie  Antoinette  and  most  of  the  court  treated  Pitt  with  uncommon 
disttnction,  as  the  son  of  tlie  great  Earl  of  Chatham.  It  ia  said  by 
Huruce  Walfiole  and  others  that  M.  Nccker  was  anxious  to  secure 
him  for  a  son-in-law,  and  offered  to  endow  his  daughter  (who  after- 
wards became  Madame  de  StaCl)  with  a  fortune  equal  to  14.000/. 
sterliug  per  annum.  It  U  addtrd  that  Htt  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  was  already  married  to  his  conntry  1  Wo  much  doubt  whether 
It  ever  was  in  him  to  say  anything  so  rhapsodical  or  nonsensical.  It 
would  have  been  a  strange  union  this,  between  the  starch-dry  William 
Pitt  and  the  flighty,  enthusiastic,  romantic,  all-for-love  Corinne  I  But 
Pitt,  wlu>  I  ejected  other  matrimonial  overtures  at  home,  and  proved 
himself  capable  of  resisting  even  the  match-making  assaults  of  the 
Duchees  of  Gordon,  luid  evidently  no  turn  wiiatever  for  matrimony  at 
any  time  of  his  life. 

t  Madame  Campan,  Memoiret. 


tained  by  the  seizure  of  property  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  old  titles  and  distinctions — ^preadiiiig, 
according  to  the  text  of  the  gentle  Condorcet  him- 
self,- *'  war  to  gentlemen's  houses,  and  peace  and 
plenty  to   cottages," — all  Englishmen    ^rho   had 
names  or  properties,  or  a  feeling  of  religion,  or  a 
respect  to  established  principle,  or  a  diaiike  te 
beginning  the  world  anew,  as  if  before  th^  tiiae 
there  had  been  no  reason  and  enlightenment  among 
mankind,  and  as  if  everything  that  was  old  mas. 
be  bad,  and  everything  new  good  and  perfect  of  its 
kind,  began  to  apprehend  that  these  Jacobin  prin- 
ciples might  work  the  ruin  of  them  all  and  tk 
ruin  of  their  country,  and  assuredly  became  anxioai 
that  the  wide^spreading  stream  might  be  stopped 
at  the  fountain-head.     Excepting  only  a  few  m- 
curable  enthusiasts,   and  a  few  men  who   acted 
from  most  palpable  party  motives,  all   classes  oC 
Englishmen  above  the  lowest,  who  scarcely  tboagbt 
about  the  matter,  and  who  were,  as  a  body,  pas- 
sionately loyal  at  this  time,   conceived    a  wone 
notion  of  the  French  revolution  and  constitutiflB 
the  more  they  saw  of  them  or  heard  of  them;  and 
the  new  National  Assembly,  and  the  Jacobins,  and 
their  clubs  and  journals,  that  domineered  over  dot 
Assembly  and  all  France,  and  laboured  to  make  s 
social  war  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  neariy 
every  comer  of  which  they  had  their  emissaria 
and  propagandists,  persevered  in  a  course  of  coa- 
duct  which  was  admirably  calculated  to  keep  ap 
alarm  and  to  produce  the  most  anxious  yigilaoce^ 
if  not  direct  hostility.     The  alarm  was  perfaapi 
greater  in  England  than  elsewhere,  because  there 
was  comparatively  a  greater  number  of  gentlemas's 
houses  to  be  attacked,  an  infinitely  greater  number 
of  persons  of  property  who  had  much  to  lose,  and 
therefore  the  more  to  fear.     The  national  dispo- 
sition for  liberal  institutions    which    reigned  in 
England  far  more  than  in  any  European  country, 
and  which  might  have  led  men  into  a  warm  sym- 
pathy for  any  course  of  political  experiment  whick 
proposed  liberty  as  its  end  and  object,  was  cooled 
and  kept  down  by  a  national   religious    feeliDg, 
which  had  scarcely  any  existence  among  the  upper 
or  directing  classes  of  society  in  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  principalities,  or  powers  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  or  eveo 
tor  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  that  explosion. 
Differences   in  modes  of  faith,  in  churches  and 
hierarchies,  were  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  a 
rampant  and  intolerant  atheism ;  the  old  jealousy 
and  dislike  of  Romanism-  gave  place  to  friendly 
feelings ;  the  emigrant  priests  were  regarded  as  a 
persecuted  branch  of  the  Christian  family  ;  and,  as 
incredulity  and  blasphemy  obtained  more  and  more 
dominion  in  France,  the  disgust  at  the  revoluti<» 
which   had   let  them    loose    grew   stronger  and 
stronger.     At  the  time  when  the  Queen  of  France 
fancied  the  British  government  was  favouring  the 
revolution,  not  only  the  government  but  also  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  was  filled  with  alarm  at 
its  progress  and  at  its  propagandists ;  and  as  for 
the  king,  who  was  rather  more  than  a  name  in 
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our  government  and  constitution,  his  days  were 
made  uneasy  and  his  nights  restless  by  the  dread 
that  attempts  would  be  made  a  little  sooner  or  later 
to  try  the  French  experiment  in  his  own  country. 
George  III.  was  certainly  as  extravagant  in  his 
alarms  as  certain  men  were  in  their  admiration  and 
hopes.     Marie  Antoinette  sent  a  secret  agent  to 
London  expressly  to  sound  Pitt  as  to  his  senti- 
ments and  intentions.     The  agent  she  employed 
informed  her  that  Pitt  was  very  reserved  (as  every 
minister  ought  to  be  with  foreign  envoys  or  agents, 
whether  accredited  or  not),  bat  that  he  said  he 
would  not  leave  the  French  monarchy  to  perish ; 
that  it  would  be  a  great  fault  in  politics^  and 
fatal  to  ike  tranqmlUty  of  aU  Europe,  to  let  the 
revolutionary  spirit  bring  about  an  organized 
republic  in  France,    The  poor  queen,  who  made 
her  own  comments  upon  these  communications, 
who  was  perpetually  haunted  by  the  suspicion  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  aspiring  to  the  throne, 
and  helping  to  make  an  anarchy  in  order  to  reach 
it,  and  who  mistakenly  fancied  that  Orleans,  in 
his  repeated  visits  to  England,  hud  made  himself 
powerful  friends  and  a  political   party  there — ^a 
party  both  able  and  willing  to  assist  his  ambition — 
said  that,  although  Pitt  admitted  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  monarchy  in  France,  he  had  not  said 
a  word  about  the  monarch,  and  that  this  had  a 
sinister  and  alarming  appearance.*   Nothing  could 
have  satisfied  her  unreasonable  desires  but  a  pro- 
mise on  the  part  of  Pitt  to  enter  immediately  into 
all  the  views  of  the  confederated  or  confederating 
kings,  with  the  assurance  that  England  would  join 
them  in  attacking  the  Jacobins  and  republicans  of 
France.     Pitt  had  promised  those  courts  the  strict 
neutrality  of  England,  and  he  would  not  engage 
for  more.    The  continental  sovereigns,  though  now 
most  seriously  alarmed,  continued  to  occupy  them- 
selves about  other  matters  and  their  own  more  im- 
mediate interests ;  and,  though  they  kept  increasing 
their  armies,  there  was  as  yet  no  hostile  declara- 
tion ;  nor  was  it  very  easy  to  discover  how  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  French  revolutionists  without 
putting  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
queen,  for  whose  sake  the  war  was  chiefly  to  be 
undertaken.     There  was  now  scarcely  a  possibility 
of  a  hope  that  the  royal  family  might  escape  out  of 
France.     The  troops  of  the  emperor  in  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  had  their  feet  on  the  French 
frontiers,  and  their  eyes  apparently  fixed  upon 
Paris ;  but  they  moved  not,  and  did  nothing  be- 
yond arresting  and  beating  some  republican  pro- 
pagandists who  were  found  within  their  lines  en- 
couraging the  Belgians  to  rise  in  arms  against  the 
emperor.     The  electors  of  Treves  and  Mayence, 
.  and  the  Bishop  of  Spires,  whose  territories  also 
touched  on  France,  harboured  the  emigrants,  and 
favoured  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  the  forma- 
tion of  a  counter-revolutionary  army  of  French- 
men ;  but  this  was  all  these  petty  potentates  could 
do.    It  was,  however,  quite  enougn  to  exasperate 
the  French  people  and  the  powers  who  governed 

•  Madame  Oampan. 
VOL.   II. 


them ;  nor  would  any  people  of  spirit  have  tole- 
rated such  measures  in  their  near  neighbours. 

On  the  22nd  of  November  the  Assembly  took 
up  the  business  with  its  usual  vivacity.  Koch, 
half  Frenchman,  half  German,*  a  native  of  Alsace> 
which  ought  never  to  have  belonged  to  France, 
presented  a  report  from  the  diplomatic  c(Hnmittee, 
touching  the  proper  measures  to  be  pursued  with 
the  foreign  princes  who  suffered  the  emigrants  to 
gather  and  arm  in  their  territories.  Koch,  in  his 
speech,  said  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
that  no  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  who  managed  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence ;  that  the  little  princes  of  the  Germanic 
empire  were  daily  violating  the  law  of  nations,  and 
that  the  frontiers  of  France  were  perpetually  ex- 
posed to  insult.  He  concluded  by  recommending 
that  a  most  vigorous  remonstrance  should  be  sent, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  to  the  electors 
of  Treves  and  Mayence,  to  the  Bishop  of  Spires, 
and  to  other  members  of  the  Germanic  League, 
calling  upon  them  to  disperse  the  armed  emigrants 
and  give  instant  satisfaciion  for  the  injuries  and 
insults  they  had  inflicted  oa  French  citizens. 
Koch,  who  liad  himself  a  turn  for  the  art,  thought 
that  the  whole  businesa  might  be  settled  by  diplo- 
macy; but  Isnard,  one  of  the  Dcmostheneses  of 
the  Gdronde,  loudly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
immediately  declaring  war  against  these  con- 
temptible neighbouring  tyrants,  who  were  only 
capable  of  feeling  the  arguments  of  bullets  and 
bayonets.  No  other  way,  he  said,  would  disperse 
the  emigrants  and  tranquillise  France.  On  the 
29th  of  November  Isnard  read  a  long  and  highly 
applauded  speech.  As  the  National  Assembly 
could  not  decently  declare  war  itself,  he  insisted 
that  a  decree,  having  very  nearly  the  same  effect, 
should  be  passed  instantly,  and  that  the  king 
should  be  called  upon  to  sanction  it  without  any 
suspensive  veto,  and  then  to  speak  in  the  imperious 
manner  which  became  him  as  the  king  of  tlie 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  to  those  petty  princes 
beyond  the  Rhine.  While  these  letters  were  writing, 
the  brave  patriots  of  France  niight  be  arming  and 
marching.  "Do  not  fancy^^^  said  he,  ^^ that  our 
actual  position  is  unfavourable  to  the  sinking  of 
great  blows,  A  people  in  a  state  of  revolution  are 
more  likely  to  make  conquests  than  to  be  con- 
quered, A  people  in  this  state  of  enthusiasm  are 
invincible.  The  standard  of  liberty  is  the  standard 
of  victory.  Fear  nothing  except  that  the  people 
should  be  disgusted  at  your  slowness  or  timidity. 
The  way  of  arms  is  the  only  one  now  open  to  you. 
To  bargain  or  negotiate,  to  make  capitulations  with 
your  enemies,  would  be  high  treason  against  the 
nation.  Our  adversaries  are  the  enemies  of  liberty 
and  the  constitution.  What  they  want  is  to  bring 
back,  by  sword,  fire,  and  famine,  the  old  parlemens 
and  noblesse,  and  augment  the  prerogatives  of  the 
king,  that  man  whose  will  paralyses  that  of  a 
whole  nation,  that  man  who  devours  thirty  milliona 

*  Afterwards  the  author    of  tlut  'Tableau  drs  Bevolutions  dc 
TEorope/  aad  oUier  well-knotrn  hUtoiioal  wgrks. 
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a*year,  while  millions  of  citizens  better  than  he 
languish  in  poverty  and  distress!  [Here  there 
were  thunders  of  applause  from  the  galleries.] 
Let  us  rise  to  the  real  height  of  our  mission ;  let 
us  speak  to  our  ministers,  to  the  king,  to  all 
Europe,  with  the  firmness  which  becomes  us ;  let 
us  tell  our  ministers  that  the  people  are  not  very 
well  satisfied  with  Uie  conduct  of  any  of  them; 
that  from  this  time  forward  they  must  choose  be- 
tween public  gratitude  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
laws ;  and  let  them  understand  tliat  by  the  word 
responsibility  we  mean  death  !  [Here  the  applauses 
were  still  louder.]  Let  us  tell  the  king  that  it  is 
his  interest  to  defend  the  constitution;  that  his 
crown  hangs  by  that  holy  palladium ;  that  he  only 
reigns  by  the  people  and  for  the  people ;  that  the 
nation  is  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  is  subject  to 
the  law.  Let  us  tell  Europe  that,  if  the  French 
people  draw  the  sword,  they  will  throw  away  the 
scabbard ;  and  that,  if,  notwithstanding  their  power 
and  their  courage,  they  should  succumb  in  fighting 
for  liberty,  their  enemies  would  only  reign  over 
dead  bodies.  Let  us  say  to  Europe  that,  if  cabinets 
engage  kings  in  a  war  against  the  people,  we  will 
engage  the  people  in  a  war  against  kings.  Let  us 
tell  Europe  that  all  the  battles  which  the  people 

may  fight  at  the  order  of  the  despots [Here 

the  galleries  made  still  louder  thunder.]  But  do 
not  applaud — do  not  interrupt  me ;  respect  my  en- 
thusiasm— it  is  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty !  Let  iw 
then,  I  say,  tell  all  Europe  that  all  the  battles  the 
people  fight  at  the  order  of  the  despots  resemble  a 
light  in  the  dark  between  two  friends  excited  and 
set  on  by  some  perfidious  instigator :  as  soon  aa 
the  light  of  day  appears,  these  two  friends  throw 
down  their  arms,  embrace  one  another,  and  join  in 
chastising  the  scoundrel  that  deceived  them ;  and 
thus  will  it  be  with  the  dlfierent  peoples  of  Europe, 
if  their  tyrants  lead  them  into  a  war :  while  their 
armies  are  contending  w^ith  ours,  the  broad  day- 
light of  philosophy  will  strike  their  eyes,  and  they 
will  embrace  us  in  the  face  of  dethroned  tyrants, 
of  the  consoled  earth,  and  of  satisfied  heaven !  Let 
us,  in  the  end,  tell  all  Europe  that  the  French 
people,  inflamed  by  the  fire  of  liberty,  armed  with 
the  sword,  the  pen,  philosophy,  and  eloquence, 
will  be  able,  if  irritated,  by  themselves  alone,  to 
change  the  face  of  the  world,  and  make  all  tyrants 
tremble  on  their  thrones  of  clay !"  Isnard,  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies,  demanded  that  his  decree 
should  be  voted  unanimously,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  Assembly  contained  only  good  Frenchmen, 
friends  of  liberty,  and  enemies  of  tyrants ;  and,  as 
after  such  a  speech  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
for  any  man  to  vote  to  the  contrarj',  the  decree  was 
passed  with  the  commanded  unanimity ;  and 
Isnard's  discourse  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
sent  to  the  departments.* 

That  same  day  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the 
king.  The  members  composing  it  were  instantly 
admitted,  for  the  courtiers  had  felt  the  danger  of 
insisting  upon  punctilios,  or  causing  any  delay 

•  Uifit.  Parlement 


to  the  sovereign  will.  Vaublanc,  as  head  of  the 
deputation,  told  Louis  that  the  source  of  every  evil 
was  in  the  criminal  preparations  of  the  French 
emigrants;  that  their  audacity  was  sustained  by 
German  princes,  who  forgot  the  obligations  of 
treaties  and  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  that  thew 
hostile  preparations  on  the  frontiers  obliged  the 
French  patriots,  for  the  raising  and  recruiting  of 
armies,  to  expend  enormous  sums  of  money,  which 
they  would  gladly  have  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the 
state.  Throwing  the  whole  obligation  on  the  kii^, 
who  had  scarcely  more  power  over  these  rash, 
hair-brained  emigrants,  and  their  horrified  alius, 
than  he  possessed  over  the  Assembly  or  the  people 
at  home,  Vaublanc  said  that  it  must  depend  upon 
him  to  put  an  end  to  this  uncomfortable  state  of 
things.  "  Tell  them,"  said  he,  "  that  France  can 
only  consider  as  an  enemy  every  prince  that  allows 
of  these  preparations  against  her ;  tell  them  that 
we  will  religiously  keep  our  oath  to  make  no  con- 
quests ;  that  we  offer  them  a  good  neighbourhood 
and  the  inviolable  friendship  of  a  free  and  power- 
ful people;  that  we  will  respect  their  laws,  usages, 
and  constitutions,  only  exacting  the  same  respeet 
for  our  own.  Tell  them,  in  short,  that,  if  the 
princes  of  Germany  continue  to  favour  these  hortik 
preparations,  we  will  carry  into  the  midst  of  them, 
not  fire  and  sword,  but  liberty  and  the  Rights  ol 
Man.  It  is  for  them  to  calculate  what  may  be  die 
consequences  of  the  awaking  of  nations!"  Ysa- 
blanc  further  told  the  king  that  not  one  of  his  am- 
bassadors had  spoken  to  foreign  courts  as  they 
ought  to  be  spoken  to;  that  if,  at  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  Germaii 
princes  had  permitted  the  expelled  Huguenots  to 
assemble  in  arms  in  their  territories,  Louis  XIV. 
would  have  resented  such  conduct  as  it  ought  to 
be  resented,  &c.  Without  travelling  from  the 
letter  of  the  constitution  so  far  as  to  say  that  Louis 
XVI.  must  suspend  all  exercise  of  his  suspensive 
veto,  and  sign  the  emigrant  decrees  of  the  As- 
sembly, Vaublanc  finished  his  address  with  these 
words : — "  Sire,  your  interests,  your  dignity,  the 
grandeur  of  the  insulted  nation,  prescribe  for 
you  a  language  different  from  that  of  diplomacy. 
The  nation  expects  from  you  energetic  declara- 
tions to  the  circles  of  the  Rhine,  both  Upper  and 
Lower,  to  the  electors  of  Treves  and  Mayence,  and 
to  the  Bishop  of  Spires.  And,  whatever  some  of 
them  may  be,  these  hordes  of  emigrants  must 
be  scattered  on  the  instant.  Prescribe  a  near  term, 
beyond  which  no  dilatory  answer  shall  be  received 
from  them.  And  let  your  declaration  be  supported 
by  the  marching  of  our  troops,  and  let  the  people 
know  who  are  their  friends  and  who  their  enemies. 
It  is  by  steps  like  these  we  shall  sec  that  you  aie 
indeed  the  defender  of  the  constitution."  Louis 
simply  replied  to  all  this,  that  he  would  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  this  message,  and  that  the 
Assembly  knew  that  he  had  neglected  nothing  to 
secure  public  tranquillity  at  home,  to  maintain  the 
constitution,  and  to  make  it  respected  abroad.  In 
relating  to  the  Assembly  what  he  had  said  and 
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what  Louis  had  said,  Vauhlanc  took  care  to  men- 
tion that,  when  the  deputation  entered  the  royal 
apartment,  the  king  bowed  first ;  and  this  informa- 
tion gave  rise  to  some  applauses.  At  the  same 
time  the  Jacohins,  in  their  cluh,  discussed  the 
question  of  war  or  peace  in  their  own  way,  those 
members  who  were  also  members  of  the  Assembly 
going  over  the  same  ground,  but  with  far  more 
heat  and  speed.  Robespierre,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  absent  visiting  his  native  town  of  Arras,  now 
re-appeared  in  the  Jacobin  tribune  to  whisper  fresh 
doubts  and  suspicions  of  the  executive  power.  He 
rejected  every  idea  of.'  sending  messages  to  the 
king^  or  of  trusting  him  and  his  ministers  with 
the  conduct  either  of  negotiation  or  of  war ;  and  in 
sober  seriousness  it  is  not  possible,  to  say  that  Louis 
or  his  ministers  really  could  be  trusted  for  one 
moment.  According  to  Robespierre,  the  Assembly 
ought  to  act  by  itself,  ought  to  call,  not  upon  the 
petty  princes,  but  upon  the  Emperor  Leopold,  to 
disperse  the  emigrants  within  a  given  time ;  and,  if 
he  refused  or  delayed,  then  the  Assembly  ought  to 
declare  war  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  and  of  all  the  nations  that  were  enemies  to 
tyrants.  "  We  ought,"  said  he,  *'  to  draw  round 
Leopold  the  circle  which  Popilius  drew  round 
Mitnridates  :*  here  is  the  only  decree  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  French  people,  and  of  their  re- 
presentatives !  But  if  war  is  to  be  made,  the  As- 
sembly, who  alone  ought  to  have  the  faculty  of 
declaring  it,  ought  alone  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  it ;  for  otherwise  it  will  be  a  war, 
not  against  despotism,  but  against  liberty,  not 
against  the  petty  tyrants  of  Germany,  but  against 
the  free  French  people." 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  poor  timid  king 
went  over  to  the  National  Assembly  to  make  some 
hollow  assurances  that  he  was  as  eager  as  any  man 
for  the  dispersion  of  the  emigrant  forces  near  the 
frontiers,  and  fully  determined  to  make  war  with 
vigour,  if  the  German  princes  should  not  soon  be 
corrected  by  his  diplomacy  and  declarations.  He 
assured  the  Assembly  that  he  had  already  made 
formal  requisitions  to  the  princes  his  neignbours; 
and  that,  although  some  of  them  had  disregarded 
these  requisitions,  the  Emperor  Leopold  had 
promptly  attended  to  them,  and  had  already  dis- 
persed all  gatherings  of  emigrants  in  his  states. 
*'  Gentlemen,"  said  this  miserable  king,  who  was 
loading  his  conscience  without  a  chance  of  better- 
ing his  fortune  or  escaping  his  doom,  "  you  have 
not  anticipated  me :  as  representative  of  the  people, 
1  have  felt  the  injury  done  to  them,  and  I  will  now 
let  you  know  the  resolution  I  have  taken  to  obtain 
reparation.  I  am  now  declaring  to  the  Elector  of 
Treves,  that  if,  before  the  15  th  of  January,  he 
does  not  put  an  end,  in  his  states,  to  every  gather- 
ing and  hostile   disposition  on  the  part  of  the 

*  Robeipierre  muit  not  be  taken  u  &n  infallible  anthority  in 
ancient  history :  it  was  not  Mithridates,  but  Antiochua  Epiphanes, 
King  of  Syria,  who  was  deterred  fh>m  attacking  Alexandria  by  the 
Boman  ambassador  Popilius  drawing  a  circle  around  bim  with  his 
stick  on  the  sand,  and  insistia*;  that  he  should  not  overstep  it  till  he 
had  deelared  whether  he  persevered  in  his  intention  of  ossaalting  a 
town  beloa;;ia<;  to  an  ally  of  the  Roman  people. 


Frenchmen  who  have  taken  refuge  in  his  territo- 
ries, I  shall  no  longer  consider  him  as  anything 
but  an  enemy  to  France.     I  shall  send  a  similar 
declaration  to  all  those  who  have  favoiured  gather- 
ings contrary  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom ; 
and,  guaranteeing  to  foreigners  all  the  protection 
which  they  ought  to  expect  from  our  laws,  1  shall 
have  aright  to  demand  that  the  insults  and  injuries 
any  Frenchmen  may  have  received  be  promptly 
and  completely  redressed.     I  write  to  the  emperor 
to  engage  him  to  continue  his  good  oflSces,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  display  his  authority,  as  chief  of  the 
empire,  to  keep  at  a  distance  those  misfortunes 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  produced  by  any  longer 
obstinacy  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.     Without  doubt  we  may  expect  a 
great  deal  from  his  intervention,  supported  by  the 
imposing  weight  of  his  example :  but  I  am  taking, 
at  the  same  time,  military  measures  the  most  pro- 
per to  make  these  declarations  be  respected ;  and, 
if  they  are  not  listened  to,  then,  gentlemen,  there 
will  remain  nothing' for  me  to  do  but  to  propose 
war— war,  which  a  people,  who  have  solemnly  re- 
nounced conquests,  never  makes  without  necessity, 
but  which  a  generous  and  free  nation  knows  how 
to  undertake  when  its  own  safety  and  when  ho- 
nour command ! "     After  saying  a  few  more  words 
about  the  necessity  of  a  good  understanding  and 
union  between  him  and  the  Assembly,  and  about 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  constitution,  and  about ' 
the  beautiful  thing  it  was  to  be  king  of  a  free 
people,  the  poor  man  finished,  not  without  appro- 
bation and  applause  and  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
King  of  the  French  ! "     The  House  even  ordered 
that  his  discourse  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  the 
eighty-three  departments.     The  minister-at-war^ 
now  the   young,  confident,  aspiring,  witty,  but 
somewhat  frivolous  Count  Louis  Narbonne — ^was 
admitted  to  the  bar  when  Louis  had  withdrawn. 
He  said  that,  although  the  king  wished  for  peace, 
he  was  ready  to  make  war  with  vigour ;  that  he 
had  charged  him  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for 
collecting  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  on 
the  frontiers  within  a  month;  and  that  France, 
who  had  been  victorious  when  she  fought  for  one 
man   (Louis>  XIV.)   against  a  much  more  for- 
midable coalition,  could  have  nothing  to  fear  when 
fighting  for  liberty  against  a  few  minor  despots. 
He  next  alluded  to  the  suspicions  entertained  and 
industriously  propagated,  that  the  king  and  his 
ministers  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war,  and  hoped  the  Assembly  would 
resist  the  dangerous  system  which  some  men  might 
attempt  to  build  out  of  these  doubts  and  suspicions. 
He  was  going  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  to  visit  the 
frontiers  and  examine  the  real  state  of  the  army. 
He  could  not  believe  in  the  disagreements  and  sus- 
picious which  were  said  to  exist  between  the  troops 
and  their  commanding  officers.     Surely  by  this 
time  officers  and  men  were  alike  devoted  to  the 
constitution  and  the  established  laws ;  but  he  would 
tell  the  officers  that  old  prejudices,  and  a  too  in- 
considerate love  for  their  king,  had  been  allowed 
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for  some  time  to  excase  part  of  their  conduct,  but 
that  treachery  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  he 
would  tell  the  men  that  they  might  rely  on  their 
officers,  who  were  bound  to  the  revolution  by  their 
oaths  and  by  their  honour,  and  that  the  safety  of 
their  country  depended  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  Without  a  doubt  the  National  Guards,  to 
whom  France  owed  its  liberty,  would  know  how  to 
defend  it  in  the  6eld,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
their  courage  and  zeal  escept  a  little  military  ex- 
perience. "  Three  armies,"  said  he,  "  have  ap- 
peared necessary,  and  Messieurs  Rochambeau, 
Luckner,  and  Lafayette  are  designated  by  the 
country  as  the  proper  men  to  command  them ;  and 

the  king  and  the  country  are  now  but  one 

A  great  augmentation  of  our  expenditure  becomes 
indispensable,  but  France  will  spend  freely  to  pre- 
serve her  freedom."  Brissot  immediately  rose  to 
censure  the  minister  at  war  for  having  given  ex- 
pression to  prejudices  against  certain  public  men. 
"  I  demand,"  said  he,  **  that  this  question  be  ad- 
journed till  Saturday  next,  and  then  it  will  be  seen 
whether  the  patriots  have  merited  the  reproaches 
which  have  beeh  cast  upon  them.*'  The  adjourn- 
ment was  agreed  to.  On  the  next  day,  the  15th  of 
December,  there  was  an  angry  debate  on  the  an- 
swer which  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  king.  Cou- 
thon  accused  the  president,  Lt^montey,  of  basely 
sacrificing  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly  in  using 
language  complimentary  to  the  king.  **  M.  Ltf- 
montey,"  said  Couthon,  '*  promises  the  king,  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Afesembly,  viare.  glory  than 
any  of  his  ancestors  ever  obtained.  We  ought  to 
promise  nothing  of  the  sort ;  everything  depends 
cm  the  king's  own  conduct.  I  demand  that  that 
phrase  be  struck  out;  and,  as  these  changes 
might  derange  the  order  of  M.  L^montey's  ideas, 
I  demand  that  the  whole  antm^r  be  sent  back 
to  a  committee  to  be  itel-considered."  Some 
voices  cried  out — "  Yes ;  to  a  committee  of  the 
Jacobin  Club ! "  Others  cried  out,  "  Let  Couthon 
draw  up  the  answer."  **  I  might  write  it,"  said 
Couthon,  complacently,  "  with  less  ability,  but  I 
would  certainly  do  it  with  more  dignity.*'  Then 
Grangeneuve  said  he  thought  the  president  had 
been  guilty  of  a  gross  impropriety  in  telling  the 
king  that  the  French  people  would  fight  their  ene- 
mies and  the  enemies  of  their  king ;  since  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  French  people  should  arm  to 
fight  the  private  enemies  of  the  king.  Lt^montey 
admitted  that  the  phrase  was  equivocal,  and  ought 
to  be  changed.  Grangeneuve  then  found  fault 
wilh  the  expression,  "  Sire,  we  are  your  family." 
"  It  is  very  dangerous,"  said  this  nice  logician, 
who  had  been  a  little  lawyer  at  Bordeaux  before  the 
revolution,  "  it  is  very  dangerous,  indeed,  to  call 
back  those  ancient  ideas  of  the  people  being  the 
family  of  kings,  and  kings  the  fathers  of  the  people. 
Our  king  is  only  a  representative  of  the  French 
nation  :  it  is  contradictory  to  say  that  the  French 
nation  is  his  family.  He  belongs  to  the  nation, 
but  the  nation  does  not  belong  to  him."  Grange- 
neuve was  loudly  applauded  by  the  gods  in  the 


galleries,  and  the  president  consented  to  alter  the 
sentence  into  **  the  family  to  which  yoa  axe  at- 
tached." The  answer,  as  agreed  to  and  delivercd, 
was  emphatic  enough.  It  finished  with  tfaeK 
words  :*-"  Powerful  interests,  sweet  enjoymeati 
are  prepared  for.you :  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Py- 
renees, from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean,  all  will  be 
covered  with  the  r^ards  of  a  good  king,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  rampart  of  firee  and  faithful  mea. 
Here,  Sire,  is  the  family  to  which  you  are  at- 
tached ;  here  your  true  friends  !  These  have  not 
abandoned  you!  All  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  all  true  Frenchmen,  devote  their  lives  to 
sustain  the  national  dignity,  to  defend  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  cherished  king  whose  throne  has  beta 
strengthened  by  it."  To  this  the  king  briefly  re- 
plied, that  he  recognised  in  this  address  the  ka- 
guage  and  the  heart  of  Frenchmen,  that  his  naikm 
wa4  indeed  his  family ^  and  that  he  hoped  iiwoidd 
unite  entirely  under  the  protection  and  the  empire 
of  the  laws, 

Robespierre  and  Danton,  with  whom  acted  on 
this  occasion  Couthon,  Collot-d'Herboia^  fiilland- 
Varennes,  Camille  Desmoulina,  and  nearly  ail  the 
most  enraged  revolutionists  and  Jacobins,  were 
not  the  more  reoonciled  to  the  king's  being  al- 
lowed the  initiative  and  the  managem^it  of  the 
war  by  seeing  Narbonne  appointed  miniater-at- 
war,  and  the  command  of  the  armies  given  lo 
Rochambeau,  Luckner,  and  Lafayette :  for  Roch- 
ambeau,  in  spite  of  hk  declarations  and  his  cam- 
paigning in  America,  was  suspected  of  an  nncmed 
aristocracy;  Luckner  was  known  to  be  a  boU, 
rough  soldier  of  fortune,  much  attached  to  the 
king,  whose  pay  he  had  so  long  received  ;  and  ai 
for  Lafayette,  we  have  seen  in  what  esteem  he  wis 
held  by  every  party,  except  his  own  rapidly  dedin- 
ing  one.  They  renewed  the  subject  in  the  Jsoobio 
Club,  and  laboured  hard  to  keep  alive  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  people.  And  most  assuredly  tl^re 
were  circumstances  and  appearances,  and  even 
facts  (if  these  had  been  known  at  the  time),  that 
might  have  justified  suspicion  in  a  people  less  di»- 
posed  to  take  umbrage.  1 .  Narbonne,  the  new  mi- 
nister-at-war,  had  been  recommended  to  office  by 
Madame  de  Stael.  This  daughter  of  the  immacu- 
late Necker  was  not  more  rigid  in  certain  partica* 
lars  than  the  majority  of  French  ladies :  abe  had  a 
lover  and  a  husband — ^the  lover  was  the  gay,  witty, 
and  gallant  Narbonne ;  the  husband  was  the  Baron 
de  Stael,  who  had  been  for  a  long  tune  Swedish 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France.  As  his  Swedish 
majesty  was  the  declared  knight-errant  and  cham- 
pion of  Marie  Antoinette,  as  Gustavua  had  in  a 
manner  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  war-party  of 
all  Europe,  it  was  impossible  for  the  ultra-rerolu- 
tionists  not  to  suspect  a  war-minister  who  had  been 
appointed  through  the  intrigues  of  the  wife  of 
Gustavus's  representative.  2.  At  the  very  time 
that  the  king  was  talking  of  the  pacific,  friendly 
intentions  of  the  emperor,  an  imperial  letter 
was  circulated  in  Paris,  in  which  Leopold  ex- 
pressed his  determined  resolution  of  assisting  the 
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German  princes  who  had  possessions  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  whose  rights,  guaranteed  hy  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  had  been  invaded  and  set  at 
nought  by  the  National  Assembly.   As  head  of  the 
Germanic  body,  Leopold  was  bound  to  see  repara- 
tion  given  to  these  German  ^  possessioned  princes  *' 
(jprincea  possessiones)^  and  the  refusal  of  redress 
and  reparation,  of  that  compensation  and  equiva- 
lent  which  the  revolutionists  had  blotted  out  of 
their  vocabulary,  would  at  any  moment  justify  the 
emperor  in  declaring  war  against  France.*  Several 
of  the  Jacobins  preluded  for  Robespierre  in  the 
club,  by  hinting  that  it  would  be  very  well  to  de- 
clare  war  if  the  National  Assembly  would  only 
declare  itself  supreme  dictator  and  sole  governing 
power,  place  a  thorough  man  of  the  people  in  the 
war-ministry,  cancel  the  nominations  of  Rocham- 
beau,   Luckner,  and  Lafayette,  and  put  in  their 
places  patriots  and  pure  Jacobins,  upon  whom  the 
people  could  rely.     Isnard,  president  of  the  Club 
during  these  debates,  said  that  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Assembly  was  too  delicate  a  question  to  be 
agitated  as  yet;  that  it  ought  to  be  touched  with 
all   the  caution  with  which  men  approach  fire. 
Hobespierre  begged  to  observe  that  it  were  better  to 
continue  to  suffer  their  present  uneasiness,  caused 
by  the  emigrants  on  the  frontiers,  than  go  to  war. 
*'  We  cannot,"  said  he,  *'  place  any  confidence  in 
the  agents  of  the  executive  power,  therefore  let  us 
wait  awhile.     I  am  not  thinking  at  this  moment 
about  the  dictatorship  of  the  Assembly.     I  only 
look  at  the  government  such  as  it  is,  and  I  leave  it 
for  time  and  circumstances  to  bring  about  those 
extraordinary  measures  which  the  salvation  of  the 
people  may  call  for.      Until  then  I  impose  silence 
on  myself:  I  will  not  anticipate  events.     And  with 
what  manner  of  war  are  we  menaced  ?     Is  it  a 
war  of  nation  against  nation  ?     Is  it  a  war  of  a 
king  against  another  king  or  kings  ?     No  1  it  is  a 
war  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  French  constitution 
against  the  French  revolution !  And  who  are  these 
enemies  ?    They  are  of  two  kinds — enemies  within 
the  kingdom,  and  enemies  abroad.     Can  one  rea- 
sonably suspect  that  in  the  number  of  enemies 
within  the  kingdom  are  included  the  court  and  all 
the  agents  of  the  executive  power  ?.......   I 

cannot  resolve  this  question  ;  but  I  will  observe  to 
you  that  the  enemies  abroad,  and  the  princes  who 
back  them,  pretend  to  be  nothing  else  than  defend- 
ers of  the  court  of  France,  and  of  the  French  no- 
blesse ! "  These  reflections  were  inevitable,  as  was 
also  the  deep  feeling  they  gave  rise  to.  Still  farther 
to  excite  that  fierce  democracy,  Robespierre  bade  the 
Jacobins  consider  how  the  war-minister  had  been 
appointed,  how  all  the  ministers  had  acted,  and 
what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  king  with  regard 
to  the  emigrants.  '^  Put  all  these  reflections  and 
ideas  together,"  said  he,  "  and  compare  them  with 
the  present  plan  and  conduct  of  our  government. 
There  are  rebels  to  be  punished ;  the  representa- 

*  '  Memoirei  d'un  Homme  d'Etat;/  attributed  (and  ire  believe  cot- 
roctljr)  to  Count  tlaTdenl)erg»  the  late  Prusfian  diplomatist  and  mt« 
abler  of  fttate. 


tives  of  the  people  struck  them  with  their  decree; 
the  king  stepped  in  with  his  veto;  and,  instead  of 
the  punishment  which  was  launched  against  those 
rebels,  what  are  ministers  now  proposing  ?  Why, 
a  declarationof  war :  instead  of  a  wise  decree,  they 
wish  to  engage  us  in  a  simulated  war,  which  may 
lead  to  a  shameful  capitulation  with  them.  But 
war  gives  room  for  terrors,  dangers,  treacheries, 
enormous  losses.  The  people  will  grow  weary  of 
it,  and  ask  one  another  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  spend  so  much  money  about  titles,  whether  they 
would  really  be  more  unhappy  if  dukes,  mar- 
quises, and  counts  were  allowed  in  the  land? 
Then  the  National  Assembly  would  lose  its  popu- 
larity, would  be  calumniated,  attacked ;  and,  in 
the  end,  there  would  be  some  treaty  made  with  these 
aristocrat  emigrants  and  their  abettors.  This  is 
the  ministerial  intrigue — ^this  is  the  knot  of  the  in- 
trigue which  will  ruin  us  all  if  we  do  not  take 
heed.  I  know  these  things  as  well  as  if  I  were  a 
member  of  all  the  aristocratic  clubs,  and  all  the 
conspiring  cabinets." 

Three  or  four  days  after  this  effective  speech  of 
Robespierre,  Brissot  rose  in  the  Jacobin  Hall  to 
inculcate  the  same  doctrines  and  deepen  the  same 
suspicions.  He  said  the  simple  question  was, 
whether  France  ought  to  attack  the  German 
princes  who  supported  the  emigrants,  or  wait 
quietly  within  her  own  frontier  to  be  invaded  by 
Uiem  and  the  emigrants.  He  was  sorry  to  see 
that  there  was  some  diversity  of  opinion  even 
among  good  Jacobins.  He  recommended  all  pa- 
triots to  place  no  confidence  in  those  men  whose 
vacillating  zeal  had  -sometimes  supported  and 
sometimes  opposed  the  cause  of  the  revolution  and 
of  patriotism.  But  he  thought  it  unjust  and  infa- 
mous that  the  minister-at-war  should  have  dared  to 
express  in  the  Assembly  doubts  and  suspicions 
against  the  patriots.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  war  must  be  undertaken,  that  the  state  of 
war  was  precisely  what  the  revolution  most  wanted. 
'•  A  people,"  said  he,  "  who  have  made  a  conquest 
of  liberty,  after  ten  centuries  of  slavery,  have  need 
of  war.  War  is  necessary  to  consolidate  tbeir  li- 
berty, to  purge  the  land  of  the  vices  of  despotism, 
to  drive  out  of  it  all  those  men  that  might  corrupt 
liberty.  You  have  to  chastise  rebels,  you  have  the 
strength  to  do  it,  then  take  the  resolution.  All  the 
deputies  of  the  Assembly  that  are  here  present 
ought  to  have  one  and  the  same  sentiment.  Un- 
happy will  it  be  if  we  are  divided  in  opinion.  If 
we  do  not  go  to  war  at  once  it  will  be  believed  that 
we  are  powerless,  that  we  are  in  the  iqxpotence  of 
anarchy,  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  emigrants. 
We  must  act  and  take  our  revenge,  or  make  up 
our  minds  to  be  the  opprobrium  of  nations ;  we 
must  take  our  revenge  by  destroying  that  horde  of 
brigands,  or  consent  to  see  factions,  conspiracies, 
and  burnings  perpetuated,  and  the  insolence  of  our 
aristocrats  become  more  audacious  than  ever. 
They  place  their  belief  and  hope  in  the  army  of  Co- 
blentz ;  there  is  the  source  of  the  obstinacy  of  our 
fanatics*    If  you  would  destroy  with  a  single  blow 
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the  aristocracy,  the  refractory  priests,  the  malcon- 
tents of  all  kinds,  only  destroy  the  army  of  Co- 
blentz ! "  He  repeated  his  old  axiom,  that  France 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  There  was  a  loud  call  for  printing 
this  discourse.  Robespierre  wished  to  defer  this 
vote  till  the  end  of  the  present  discussion,  but  he 
was  overruled  by  a  majority.  After  the  printing 
had  been  voted,  Danton  endeavoured  to  show  that, 
though  the  war  was  necessary,  it  ought  not  to  be 
declared  at  this  moment.  After  paying  some  ex- 
travagant compliments  to  Brissot,  Danton  said — 
"  If  the  question  was,  whether  definitively  we 
should  go  to  war,  I  would  say,  Yes,  the  trumpets 
of  war  shall  sound ;  yes,  the  exterminating  angel  of 
liberty  shall  destroy  the  satellites  of  despotism !  I 
am  not  against  war,  but  against  the  men  that  are 
to  manage  it  Ought  we  not  first  to  examine  our 
real  situation,  and  scrutinise  the  intentions  of  the 
executive  power  in  proposing  war  to  us?  The 
people  have  elected  me  to  defend  the  constitution, 
and,  whatever  may  be  my  opinions  i^ainst  those 
who  prevented  the  extension  of  the  revolution,  I 
declare  now  that  I  will  defend  the  people,  and 
strike  their  enemies  to  the  earth  only  with  the  club 
of  reason  and  the  sword  of  the  law.  M.  Brissot 
seems  to  think  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  will 
act  according  to  a  wise  combination  which  he  has 
fancied  for  them ;  he  believes  that  kings,  and  their 
agents,  can  be  philosophers.  The  pride  of  kings, 
wounded  by  our  revolution,  will  be  stronger  than 
their  policy  or  any  wise  combination,  and  will 
drive  them  into  war.  Yes,  this  war  we  must  have ; 
but,  before  we  get  into  it,  let  us  be  sure  of  our 
executive  power,  of  our  ministers  and  command- 
ers." This  meant,  as  clearly  as  words  could  ex- 
press it,  that  the  Assembly  should  assume  that 
dictatorship  which  had  been  recommended,  Dan- 
ton said  that  there  were  two  factions  in  France  that 
were  equally  to  be  feared — the  ultra-royalists  and 
aristocrats,  who  wanted  to  restore  the  ancient 
despotism  and  every  abuse  which  existed  before 
the  revolution;  and  the  constitutional-monarchy 
party,  who  aimed  at  introducing  the  English  con- 
stitution as  a  means  of  bringing  about  a  government 
like  that  of  Constantinople.  Robespierre  followed 
Danton,  intimating  that "  suspicion  \oas  as  natural 
to  liberty  as  jealousy  to  love ;"  and  that  the  revo- 
lution would  be  ruined  if  the  executive  power 
was  ever  trusted.  A  day  or  two  after — for  these 
debates  on  war  or  peace  lasted  many  days,  and 
were  continued  longer  in  the  club  than  in  the 
Assembly  -^-Billaud-Varennes  made  a  very  Jaco- 
bin-Roman discourse,  proclaiming  the  virtues  of 
that  copious  blood-letting  which  he  was  so  soon  to 
practise.  "  When,"  said  he,  "people,  in  1789, 
rejoiced  and  boasted  that  never  had  revolution 
caused  so  little  blood  as  ours,  I  always  replied  that 
a  nation  who  broke  the  yoke  of  tyranny  could  never 
irrevocably  seal  their  liberty  except  in  tracing  their 
charter  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  letters  of 
blood !  Now  we  must  plunge  our  bayonets  in  the 
bosoms  of  our  enemies,  and  it  is  in  order  to  free 


ourselves  from  them  for  ever  that  we  must  seek 
them  and  fight  them.     And  yet,  gentlemen,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  heart  inflamed  with  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty  to  avoid  a  violent  ^ing  of  sosp- 
cion  at  seeing  the  executive  power  suddenly  pro- 
posing to  the  Assembly  a  declaration  of  war  againal 
the  princes  of  Grermany  for  the  15th  of  Jamury 
next,  a  period  when  the  country  which   ought  to 
be  the  theatre  of  the  war  is  impracticable  ;  at  a  time 
when  our  armies  are  without  officers,  our  regimenti 
incomplete,  our  national  guards  for  the  most  part 
unequipped,  our  frontier  towns  without  munitions 
of  war,  our  fortresses  open  to  the  enemy,  either 
through  the  weakness  of  our  garrisons  or  Uieir  had 
faith.     Was  there  ever  a  plan  of  counter-revo- 
lution made  so  evident  as  this?     And    will   nol 
the    execution    be  easy    and   the    success    cer- 
tain ?  "   Billaud- Varennes,  echoing  the  sentiments 
of  Robespierre,  said  there  could  not  possibly  be  too 
much  suspicion  and  too  much  terror;  that  it  was 
by  filling  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  with  terror 
and  suspicion  that  extraordinary  efiPbrts  might  be 
hoped   for,  and  the  counter-revolution    avoided 
Brissot  read  a  long  discourse  upon  the  necessity  of » 
immediate  declaration  of  war,  notwithstanding  the 
suspicions  entertained  of  those  who  were  to  condoct 
it^of  a  war  of  attack ;  and  upon  the  duty  of  all 
true  patriots  to  submit  to  the  law  as  established, 
and  respect  every  part  of  the  constitution.     Roben 
pierre  and  Danton  were  greatly  incensed  at  this 
speech    or    written    discourse.     They   said  that 
Brissot  was  casting  suspicions  upon  them,  sod 
the   whole  Jacobin   Club  was    terribly    excited. 
Brissot  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  apolo- 
gies ;  and  he  engaged  to  alter  the  latter  part  of  his 
discourse,  which  the  Club  had  ordered  to  be  printed, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  Robespierre. 

The  ambassadors  and  diplomatic  agents  at  fo- 
reign courts  were  nearly  all  recalled,   and  men 
more  acceptable  to  the  Jacobins  named  in  their 
stead ;  but  Narbonne  was  continued  in  his  office 
as  war-minister,  and  Rochambeau,  Luckner,  and 
Lafayette  received  their  commissions  in  spite  of 
the  loud  outcry  against  them.    Lafayette,  who  had 
tried  to  be  mayor  of  Paris,  and  who  had  enjoyed 
his  retirement  in  Auvergne  for  so  very  short  a  time, 
hurried  back  to  Paris  to  take  the  command  of  one 
of  the  three  armies.  He  says  himself  that  the  king, 
though  he  had  very  unwillingly  given  him  the 
command  at  the  request  of  Narbonne,  received 
him  kindly  and  politely,  and  that  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  where  he  appeared  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, he  was  greeted  with  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  confidence ;  that,  when  he  quitted  Paris 
for  his  head-quarters  at  Metz,  so  long  the  head- 
quarters of  his  relative  and  opponent  de  Bouill^ 
the  national  guards  lined  the  streets  through  which 
he  passed,  and  an  innumerable  crowd  of  citizens 
followed  him  for  some  distance,  expressing  in  an 
enthusiastic  manner  their  gratitude,  esteem,  and 
confidence.     But  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  Assembly  and  the  more  popular  ma- 
jority of  the  capital  regarded  him  with  the  utmost 
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aversion,  only  equalled  by  that  felt  by  the  court. 
He  acknowledges  himself  that  he  was  in  a  very, 
awkward  position,  the  Jacobins  reproaching  him 
with  acting  like  a  courtier,  and  the  court  declaring 
he  had  the  intention  of  braying  the  king  and  queen. 
For  a  few  weeks  nothing  was  heard  or  thought 
of  but  war.    The  military  character  of  the  people, 
and  that  confidence  in  themselves  in  whicn  they 
are  seldom  found  wanting,  disposed  them  to  regard 
its  approach  with  pleasure;  a  war  of  attack  is 
always  more  inspiriting  than  a  defensive  war,  and 
the  French  nation  has  ever  been  more  distinguished 
in  the  first  than  in  the  second ;  yet  the  dark  mis- 
givings and  suspicions  which  had  been  so  labo- 
riously instilled  into  the  popular  mind  rendered 
the  people  averse  to  beginning  the  war,  and  enabled 
Robespierre  to  carry  the  majority  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  with  him.     He  and  Brissot  had  embraced 
one  another  after  their  late  difference,  but  it  was 
only  to  hate  one  another  more  cordially.     From 
this  difference  of  opinion  on  the  war  question  there 
was  a  split  between  the  Robespierrites,  or  ultra- 
Jacobins,  and  the  Girondists ;  but  the  two  parties 
had  all  along  been  inimical  to  each  other,  having 
different  views  and  different  ambitions  to  gratify. 
So  long  as  they  had  a  common  enemy  to  pursue 
or  dread,  they  acted  together  in  the  Assembly  and 
in  the  club;  but  as  soon  as  that  common  enemy 
was   destroyed  they  fell  upon  one  another  hke 
tiger-cats.    In  the  Assembly  there  was  a  cdt«5  droit, 
a  centre,   and  a  c6te  gauche.     The  droit,  the 
weakest  by  far  of  the  three  divisions,  was  com- 
posed of  the  Feuillant  party,  of  which  Lafayette 
might  be  considered  the  real  head,  as,  though  not 
in  the  house,  he  was  supreme  in  the  club,  and 
managed  all  matters  there  as  Robespierre  did  in 
the  Jacobins.     In  the  Assembly  the  principal  or- 
gans of  the  party  were  Dumas,  Ramond,  Vaublanc, 
Beugnot,  &c.     They  counted  for  support  on  the 
bourgeoise  of  Paris,  and  the  middle  classes  all 
over  France,  who  had  some  property  to  lose,  and 
who  wished  it  not  to  be  risked  in  a  prolonged  re- 
volution ;  they  could  rely  on  a  great  portion  of  the 
national  guards  as  at  present  constituted ;  and  they 
seemed  sure  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries and  employes  of  all  kinds,  who  were  na- 
turally anxious  to  keep  the  good  places  they  had 
obtained,  and  to  check  the  march  of  revolution, 
which  would  be  sure  to  bring  fresh  actors  upon 
the  scene,  new  men  into  their  places.  But  in  losing 
the  election  for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris  the  party 
lost  the  greatest  power  of  all :  ito  right  arm  was 
paralysed  by  that  blow.     These  Feuillants,  after 
seeing  the  monarchic  part  of  it  reduced  to  an  im- 
practicability, to  a  ridiculous  nullity,  pretended  to 
be  satisfied  with  and  entirely  devoted  to  constitu- 
tional monarchy — to  the  system  of  government  and 
constitution  as  it  had  been  left  by  the  first  Assem- 
bly ;  but  in  secret  they  entertained  the  notion  of 
introducing  some  great  changes,  being  convinced 
at  last  that  a  constitution  with  only  one  chamber 
could  no  more  stand  or  go  than  a  bird  with  one 
wing  could  fly.     They  continued  to  be  closely 


connected  with  Bamave,  and  with  Duport  and 
Alexandre  Lameth,  who,  like  Bamave,  had  entered 
into  friendly  communications  with  the  court,  in 
the  credulous  belief  that,  by  advising  the  king  on 
one  side,  and  moderating  the  legislature  on  the 
other,  they  would  be  able  to  steer  the  court  and 
country  safely  through  the  intricate  stormy  sea.* 
The  centre,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  thing  without 
any  centre  of  action  or  sentiment :  it  was  not  a 
party,  but  a  loose  collection  of  men,  some  of  whom 
were  only  desirous  of  peace  and  quiet  and  of  a 
termination  to  the  revolutionary  state,  and  more  of 
whom  were  merely  waiting  to  see  which  party 
should  prove  the  stronger,  in  order  not  to  commit 
the  dangerous   mistake   of  joining    the  weaker. 
These  waiters  upon  providence,  or  upon  events  and 
accidents,  gradually  dropped  off  from  the  middle 
to  the  left  side  of  the  house,  and  joined  the 
extreme  gauche.    That  left,  or  gauche,  was  com^ 
posed  of  the  Girondist  republicans,  and  of  the 
ultra-Jacobin  republicans,  who  hung  together  for 
a  while,  though  they  agreed  in  hardly  anything 
except  that  monarchy  was  an  opprobrium,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  republic.    The  Gironde 
relied  upon  all  the  enthusiastic  young  men  of  the 
better-educated  portion  of  the  middling  classes; 
and,  being  mainly  composed  of  Uterary  men,  they 
had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  nearly  all  the 
regular  litterateurs,  the  irregular  and  more  plebeian 
corps  going  with  Marat  and  the  Robespierrists. 
In  the  Assembly  the  orators  of  the  ultra-demo- 
cratic party,  or  extreme  gauche,  the  unfrocked 
monk  Chabot,  Merlin  de  Thionville,  and  Claude 
Bazire,  could  not  stand  against  Vergniaud,  Gen- 
sonn<^,  Guadet,  and  Isnard,   the) great  Girondist 
orators  ;  but  in  the  clubs,  where  they  were  aided 
by  Robespierre  and  Danton,  they  were  far  stronger 
than  the  Gironde  :  they  counted  upon  the  popular 
masses,  the  vast  populace,  who  might  gain  a  good 
deal,  but  who  had  nothing  to  lose  except  life  or 
limb,  who  prided  themselves  in  having  their  nether 
man  indifferently  clad,  and  who  took  to  themselves 
and  gave  to  their  party — to  a  party  that  was  for 
many  moons  the  sovereign  of  France,  and  the  soul 
and  body  of  the  French  republic — the  name  of 
sans  culoUeSy  or  men  without  breeches.  As  France 
and  everything  in  it  had  been  so  thoroughly  demo- 
cratised, as  all  the  old  barriers  of  society  had  been 

*  Bunare  nw  Uio  king  and  qneea  very  freqnently.  Every  po» 
•ible  precaution  was  adopted  to  conceal  ttieae  yiiita,  and  \ha  king 
himself  at  times  stood  doorkeeper  to  admit  him  into  theToilerias. 
Louis,  who  was  very  capable  of  generous  feeling,  shuddered  at  th« 
fate  which  Bamave  would  meet  if  his  connection  with  the  court  were 
discovered.  But  no  cauUon  could  long  conceal  the  fkct  tram  the 
sharp-eyed  Jacobins ;  and  the  palace,  as  wo  have  said,  had  a  patriot 
and  a  spy  in  nearly  every  domestic.  There  was  one  particular  gargon 
patriote  of  whom  the  king  was  much  aftaid.  One  day  Bamave  said, 
**  Wo  have  still  the  string  which  sets  in  motion  the  popular  mass  I" 
And  he  showed  a  big  book,  in  which  were  enregistered  the  names  of 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  engoged^for  money  to  make  acclamations 
in  the  streets  and  theatres,  and  to  do  whatever  else  the  court  might 
require.  Most  of  these  mercenaries  were  hired  to  get  up  (he  applauses 
in  the  gaHcries  when  Iho  king  went  to  accept  the  constitution.  Lawo 
sums  were  spent  in  this  manner,  without  aoing  much  good ;  and  yet 
this  appears  to  be  about  the  best  measure  Bamave  recommended  to 
their  msjesties.  An  almost  infinite  variety  of  persons  were  taken  into 
secret  oouncil :  advice  was  asked  in  every  direction  where  there  was 
any  hope  of  finding  sincerity  and  attachment  The  best  advice  given 
was  by  a  naval  officer,  who  wrote  it  in  a  single  line — "  Empteha  le 
diiordre  de  i'oramiteri  but  this,  too,  came  too  late,  for  disorder  had 
oigan^d  itaeu;  and  wu  the  only  organised  Uting  in  fhuice. 
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already  laid  prostrate,  as  the  middling  class  was 
then  numerically  small,  and  as  it  is  always  less 
capable  of  desperate  risks  and  actual  combat  than 
the  class  beneath  it,  there  could  be  little  doubt, 
Avhen  the  struggle,  the  combat  ^  outrance^  should 
once  begin,  on  which  side  victory  would  declare 
itself.  The  Gironde  was  indeed  nothing  but  a 
transition  party,  un  parti  de  passage^  from  the 
middling  class  to  the  dominion  of  the  multitude. 
Some  slight  re-modification  of  the  national  guards, 
opening  the  ranks  to  the  real  unbreeched,  the  fa- 
brication of  a  few  thousand  more  pikes,  the  seizure 
of  some  thousand  stands  of  arms,  an  (^meute  or  two 
in  Paris,  and  the  Girondists,  with  all  their  elo- 
quence and  philosophy  and  literature,  must  be 
ground  under  the  heels  of  the  sans  culottes.  Brissot, 
who  was  by  far  the  most  busy,  though  not  the  most 
able,  nor,  perhaps,  the  most  honest,  of  the  Gironde 
party,  was  terribly  maltreated  by  the  sans  calotte 
journalists  for  daring  to  differ  with  Robespierre. 
Prudhomme,  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  and  Marat 
treated  him  as  being  as  great  a  traitor  to  the  revo- 
lution and  liberty  and  equality  as  Barnave  and  the 
Lameths,  who  had  sold  themselves  to  the  court,  or 
as  Lafayette,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  an 
army  in  order  to  betray  his  country.  Marat,  who 
was  about  to  become  a  much  more  important  per- 
sonage in  the  revolution  than  a  mere  joumajist, 
told  Brissot,  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  he  pub- 
lished of  his  *  Ami  du  Peuple^'  that  he  was  a  vile 
apostate,  that  his  patriotism  had  never  been  any- 
thing but  a  grimace,  that  he  knew  him  thoroughly, 
and  had  long  since  predicted  his  defection,  that  he 
was  aiming  at  the  post  of  minister,  and  that  if  he 
had'  only  a  little  more  energy  he  might  become  in 
a  few  months  one  of  the  vilest  creatures  of  the  ca- 
binet of  the  Tuileries.  "  O  people '."  cried  Marat, 
"  see  here  what  kind  of  heroes  are  to  take  up  your 
defence  and  make  you  triumph ;  as  if  a  set  of  ridi- 
culous phrasemongers  could  crush  the  numberless 
enemies  of  liberty !  O  insensate  nation  !  why  have 
you  not  given  over  your  idle  talk  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  your  true  friend,  to  arm  yourselves  with 
coils  of  hanging  ropes  and  poignards  to  finish  all 
your  enemies  that  were  down  on  the  ground,  and 
that  are  now  trying  to  get  up  again.  Yes,  liberty 
is  lost  for  us !  O  my  country,  what  a  frightful 
future  is  reserved  for  thee !"  And  he  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  France  as  it  would  soon  be,  if 
vigorous  measures  were-  not  adopted,  and  all  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  massacred,  that  would 
have  left  the  damned  in  the  worst  circle  of  old 
Dante's  Hell  little  to  envy.  Printer  Prudhomme 
declared  that  in  his  eyes  Brissot  was  more  criminal 
than  any  of  the  emigrant  assassins  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Some  of  the  attacks  in  Prudhomme's  paper 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  Robespierre  him- 
self ;  and  the  printer  published  all  Robespierre's 
most  stirring  speeches  in  the  Jacobin  Club  at 
full  length  in  his  journal.  Brissot,  backed  by 
Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  Condorcet,  and  all 
the  Gironde  party,  laboured  to  undo  these  evil  im- 
pressions in  the  Assembly.     He  succeeded  there ; 


but  the  clubs  and  the  sans  culotte  press  were  more 
than  ever  stronger  than  the  Assembly  ;  and  a  tran- 
sient victory  in  the  one  place  could  not  make  op 
for  a  defeat  in  the  other.     The  Girondists,  <eemf 
no  answer  to  the  letters  which  the  kinn^  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperor  and  the  German  princes, 
continued  to  urge  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  aa 
immediate  declaration  of  war.    On  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, Louvet,  the  author  of  *  Faublas,*  who,  to 
his  own  great  loss  and  peril,  remained  attached  te 
the  Gironde  to  the  last,  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Paris  sections,  that  the  emigrant  princes 
should  be  tried  and  condemned  en  eontumace;  and 
that  war  should  be  declared  against  all  the  enenua 
of  the  revolution.*     He  was  seconded  by  Isnard; 
but  Guadet  thought  it  better  to  wait  a  week  longrr, 
and  the  question  was  adjourned  till  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary.    On  the  29th  Brissot  presented  another  of 
his  long-winded  reports  on  the  condition  and  vievs 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  re-asserting,  in  his 
dogmatic  manner,  that  those  powers  had  no  serioQ! 
thoughts  of  going  to  war,  and  had  not  the  mess 
of  carrying  on  a  war  if  they  declared  one  ;  that  tke 
French  might  annihilate  the  army  at  Cohlentz,  and 
chastise  the  petty  princes  who  had  favoured  tk 
emigrants,  without  any  fear  of  the  empeior,  &c 
Condorcet  presented  a  solemn  declaration  wiuch 
he  had  drawn  up,  in  order  to  make  the  kings  of 
Europe  understand  what  really  were  the  principle 
and  politics  of  regenerated  France.  The  paper  wai 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly ;  and,  prefto^ 
begone !  Condorcet  was  dispatched  with  a  depoti- 
tion  to  the  Tuileries,  to  present  his  own  compositioD 
to  the  king.     Poor  Louis  simply  replied  that  the 
National  Assembly  might  rest  assured   that  be 
would  always  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Freock 
nation.     On  the  31st  of  December  the  king  sent 
his  present  minister  for  foreign  a^Bsdrs,  Deport,  to 
present  to  the  Assembly  an  offidvm  of  the  ein- 
peror,  dated  Vienna,  the  21st  of  December,  and  to 
deliver  a  long  message  in  writing,  and  properly 
signed  and  countersigned.    This  officium,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  had  been  conveyed  to  Louis  many 
weeks  before,  and  divulged  by  some  means  to  the 
Jacobins,  imported  that  the  Elector  of  T^e^es  had 
declared  to  his  imperial  majesty  that  with  respect 
to  the  emigrants  he  had  followed  the  same  rule  of 
conduct  which  had  been  observed  in  the  Austrnn 
Netherlands;  that  the  said  elector,  fearing  the 
realization  of  the  threats  contained  in  the  King  of 
France's  letter  to  him,  had  claimed  the  protection 
and  assistance  of  his  emperor ;  that  the  emperor, 
convinced  of  the  pacific  and  moderate  intentions  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  but  not  being  so  well 
convinced,  by  what  was  daily  passing  in  France,  of 
the  moderation  of  others,  and  fearing  that  in  spite 
of  their  king  the  French  might  fall  upon  the 

*  "  Indiznant,"  ays  Louvet,  '*  at  the  maiXBaTTea  of  theK  9tMe% 
who.  in  order  to  re-establuh  die  noat  intolerable  abases,  were  armlnf 
all  Burope  against  their  country,  I  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  Lcfit- 
lative  A^xnblyi  on  the  25th  of  December,  1792,  My^ctitMn  agam» 
the  princts.  Tt  had  in  the  senate  and  in  the  whole  empire  a  prod^ioai 
sucoess,  which,  I  belies,  it  was  not  alto|;ether  nnworthy  of.  It  kat 
least  one  of  the  best  pieoei  I  eTer  wrote."~Q«e<oiies  IfoHcet  pm 
rmstoire,  ^. 
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Elector  of  Treves,  had  thought  it  proper  to  order 
Marshal  Bender  to  march  with  his  army  to  succour 
the  elector,  in  case  he  should  be  attacked.     The 
lying's  message  to  the  Assembly  signified  that  his 
majesty  was  greatly  astonished   at  the  emperor's 
officium,  having  expected  a  very  different  answer 
from  Vienna  and  prompt  reparation  from  Treves  ; 
that  he  was  writing  again  to  the  emperor  to  tell 
him  that,  unless  the  elector  immediately,  effectively, 
and  really  dispersed  the  emigrants  collected  within 
his  states,  nothing  would  prevent  him  from  pro- 
posing to  the  National  Assembly  an  instant  attack 
upon  the  electorate.     Ijouis,  who  well  knew  his  own 
dangerous  position — who  knew  that  he  was  like  one 
seated,  with  his  wife  and  children  and  all  that  were 
most  dear  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  mounds  of  open 
gunpowder,  with  sparks  flying  all  about,  put  some 
protestation  and  patriotism  into  this  message,  which 
ended  with  these  words : — "  If  my  last  declaration 
do  not  produce  the  effect  whidi  I  ought  to  expect 
from  it,  if  it  be  the  destiny  of  France  to  have  to 
fight  against  her  own  sons  and  her  old  allies,  I  will 
make  known  to  Europe  the  justice  of  our  cause ; 
the  French  people  will  defend   that  cause  with 
their  courage ;  and  the  nation  will  see  that  I  have 
no  interests  but  theirs,  and  that  I  shall  always 
consider  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  and  se- 
curity of  the  nation  as  the  moM  essential  of  my 
duties/'     There  was  some  loud  applause  as  Du- 
port  read  these  last  words ;  but  it  proceeded  only 
from  some  of  the  weak  and  inefficient  Feuillants, 
and  from  men  and  women  in  the  galleries  who 
let  out  their  throats  for  hire,  and  were  retained 
for  the  court  at  so  many  sous  per  day.     On  the 
very  same  day  the  Assembly  solemnly  debated 
whether  they  ought  not  to  deprive  the  king  of  the 
little  respect  and  dignity  which  he  still  retained. 
To-morrow  was  New  Year's  Day,  the  greatest  f6te, 
or  the  greatest  day  for  making  compliments  and 
X>aying  visits,  of  all  the  year.     From  time  imme- 
morial it  had  been  the  custom  in  France — a  custom 
coupled  with  many  others — for  all  persons  holding 
office  or  employment  of  any  sort  to  wait  upon  their 
superiors  with  felicitations  and  compliments,  which 
no  people  could  make  so  well  or  so  abundantly  as 
the  French ;  and  through  all  grades  of  society  the 
New  Year's  Day  had  been  devoted  to  an  inter- 
change of  visits,   congratulations,   and   presents. 
These  ancient  practices  under  the  monarchy  seemed 
slavish  and  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  repub- 
licans;  and  they  voted  and  decreed  that  there 
should  be  no  more  New  Year's  Day  felicitations, 
either  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing.     Having 
come  to  this  great  republican  conclusion,  which 
was  recommended  by  Pastoret,  Abb^  Fauchet  and 
Goupilleau  thought  it  very  essential  to  provide 
against  similar  visits  and  felicitations  to  the  king, 
declaring  it  to  have  been  base  and  shameful  in  the 
late  legislature  to  have  paid  New  Year's  Day  visits 
to  the  sovereign,  or,  to  use  their  language,  to  the 
chief  public  functionary  and  representative  of  the 
people.     And  the  Assembly  magnanimously  re* 


solved  that  they  would  not  go  to  the  Tuileries  on 
the  morrow.  Rochambeau  and  Luckner  repaired 
to  their  several  head-quarters ;  and  Narbonne  set 
out  on  a  tour  of  military  inspection,  to  review  all 
the  armies  and  national  guards  on  foot,  and  to  visit 
all  the  fortified  places  and  military  magazines  of 
France ;  and,  in  order  that  business  might  not 
interfere  with  love,  he  carried  in  his  train  the 
exalted  and  exulting  Madame  de  Stael. 

Even  thus  ended  the  year — the  third  year  of 
liberty — in  France ;  and  we  must  return  to  Eng- 
land, which,  during  all  these  twelve  months,  and 
many  more,  was  more  occupied  and  agitated  by 
French  affairs  than  by  her  own.     But  the  flaming 
volcano  fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  no  coun- 
try knoi^ang  what  direction  its  lava  torrents  might 
take,  and  all  of  them,  in  tlieir  uncertainty  and  fears, 
committing  blunders   and   miscalculations  which 
were  to  lead  to  the  most  deplorable  consequences. 
The  history  of  France  in  these  days  was  in  a  man- 
ner the  history  of  England,  of  Europe,   of  the 
world  :  the  annals  for  the  time  of  any  other  coun- 
try sink  into  utter  insignificance,  and  become  com- 
paratively duller  than  an  old  almanac.      It  was 
upon  what  was  passing  in  France,  upon  what  was 
doing  in  French  journals,  in  the  Assembly,  and, 
most  of  all,  in  the  Jacobin  club,  that  the  most 
memorable  war  of  modern  times,  the  greatest  con- 
test of  principles  that  the  world  had  known  in  any 
time,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  the  European  family 
were  to  depend ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  advisedly 
given  these  matters  with  considerable  detail.     In 
truth,  nothing  but  detail  can  convey  an  adequate 
or  correct  notion  of  these  phenomena.    Greneralisa- 
tion  is  vague,  captious,  and  varying,  and  will  not 
do ;  and  the  philosophy  of  history  is  not  worth  the 
plain  statement  of  the  facts.    One  man  generalises 
and  philosophises  on  the  whole  vast  matter  in  one 
way,  another  man  philosophises  and  generalises  in 
another  way — every  one  according  to  his  political 
predilections  or  his  preconceived  theory,   to  fit 
which  even  the  general  facts  that  are  mentioned 
are  cut  and  shaped,  omitted  or  Blended  together,  in 
a  most  arbitrary  manner.    Most  of  these  writers  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  the  French  revo- 
lution give  us  some  dry  arbitrary  moral  of  their 
own  instead  of  the  impressive  fable.     And  surely 
the  whole  philosophy,   or  what    may  really ;  be 
called  the  philosophy,  of  it,  apart  from  theories 
and  systems  and  idealogisms,  lies  in  a  very  small 
compass,  and  may  be  embraced  by  every  rational 
man  that  has  the  facts  put  honestly,  and  plainly, 
and  fully  before  him.     But,  having  thus  copiously 
related  all  the  particulars  connected  with  the  birth, 
parentage,  education,  and  natural  character  of  this 
Gallic  Liberty — having,  as  we  hope,  done  some- 
thing to  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  it  than   has 
hitherto  been  given   in  any  popular  shape, — we 
shall  in  the  remainder  of  this  work  confine  our- 
selves to  a  more  abridged  form  of  narration  in  all 
that  regards  the  French  revolution. 
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for  some  time  to  excase  part  of  their  conduct,  but 
that  treacheiy  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  he 
would  tell  the  men  that  they  might  rely  on  their 
officers,  who  were  bound  to  the  revolution  by  their 
oaths  and  by  their  honour,  and  that  the  safety  of 
their  country  depended  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  Without  a  doubt  the  National  Guards,  to 
whom  France  owed  its  liberty,  would  know  how  to 
defend  it  in  the  field,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
their  courage  and  zeal  escept  a  little  mUitary  ex- 
perience. "  Three  armies,"  said  he,  "  have  ap- 
peared necessary,  and  Messieurs  Rochambeau, 
Luckner,  and  Lafayette  are  designated  by  the 
country  as  the  proper  men  to  command  them ;  and 

the  king  and  the  country  are  now  but  one 

A  great  augmentation  of  our  expenditure  becomes 
indispensable,  but  France  will  spend  freely  to  pre- 
serve her  freedom."  Brissot  immediately  rose  to 
censure  the  minister  at  war  for  having  given  ex- 
pression to  prejudices  against  certain  public  men. 
"  I  demand,"  said  he,  **  that  this  question  be  ad- 
journed till  Saturday  next,  and  then  it  will  be  seen 
whether  the  patriots  have  merited  the  reproaches 
which  have  beeh  cast  upon  them."  The  adjourn- 
ment was  agreed  to.  On  the  next  day,  the  15th  of 
December,  there  was  an  angry  debate  on  the  an- 
swer which  Ought  to  be  returned  to  the  king.  Cou- 
thon  accused  the  president,  Lemontey,  of  basely 
sacrificing  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly  in  using 
language  complimentary  to  the  king.  **  M.  Ltf- 
montey,"  said  Couthon, "promises  the  king,  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Afesembly,  marn  glory  than 
any  of  his  ancestors  ever  dbtamed.  We  ought  to 
promise  nothing  of  the  sort ;  everything  depends 
cm  the  king's  own  conduct.  I  demand  that  that 
phrase  be  struck  out;  and,  as  these  changes 
might  derange  the  order  of  M.  L^ontey's  ideas, 
I  demand  that  die  whole  anv^^r  be  sent  back 
to  a  committee  to  be  xteJ-considered."  Some 
voices  cried  out—"  Yes;  to  a  committee  of  the 
Jacobin  Club ! "  Others  cried  out,  "  Let  Couthon 
draw  up  the  answer."  **  I  might  write  it,"  said 
Couthon,  complacently,  **  with  less  ability,  but  I 
would  certainly  do  it  with  more  dignity.'*  Then 
Grangeneuve  said  he  thought  the  president  had 
been  guilty  of  a  gross  impropriety  in  telling  the. 
king  that  the  French  people  would  fight  their  ene- 
mies and  the  enemies  of  their  king ;  since  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  French  people  should  arm  to 
fight  the  private  enemies  of  the  king.  Lt^montey 
admitted  that  the  phrase  was  equivocal,  and  ought 
to  be  changed.  Grangeneuve  then  found  fault 
with  the  expression,  *'  Sire,  we  are  your  family." 
"  It  is  very  dangerous,"  said  this  nice  logician, 
who  had  been  a  little  lawyer  at  Bordeaux  before  the 
revolution,  •*  it  is  very  dangerous,  indeed,  to  call 
back  those  ancient  ideas  of  the  people  being  the 
family  of  kings,  and  kings  the  fathers  of  the  people. 
Our  king  is  only  a  representative  of  the  French 
nation  :  it  is  contradictory  to  say  that  the  French 
nation  is  his  family.  He  belongs  to  the  nation, 
but  the  nation  does  not  belong  to  him."  Grange- 
neuve was  loudly  applauded  by  the  gods  in  the 


galleries,  and  the  presideDt  consented  to  alter  tk 
sentence  into  "  the  family  to  which  yon  m  t- 
tached."  The  answer,  as  agreed  to  and  detivatd, 
was  emphatic  enough.  It  finished  inth  tine 
words :— "  Powerful  interests,  sweet  eDJoymeih 
are  prepared  for. you:  from  the  Rhine  to  tbelV 
renees,  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean,  all  vill  ie 
covered  with  the  regards  of  a  good  king,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  rampart  of  free  and  faithfiil  mo. 
Here,  Sire,  is  the  family  to  which  you  m  at- 
tached ;  here  your  true  friends !  These  have  H 
abandoned  you !  All  the  representativei  of  k 
people,  all  true  Frenchmen,  devote  thdr  lira  to 
sustain  the  national  dignity,  to  defend  the  amttitiK 
tion,  and  the  cherished  king  whose  throne  hat  bea 
strengthened  by  it"  To  this  the  king  briefly  re- 
plied, that  he  recognised  in  this  addieaa  the  iai- 
guage  and  the  heart  of  Frenchmen,  thatAu  satlM 
was  indeed  his  family y  and  that  he  hoped  ilwoeid 
unite  entirely  under  the  protection  and  the  empire 
of  the  laws. 

Robespierre  and  Danton,  with  whom  acted  a 
this  occasion  Couthon,  Collot-d'Herboii,  BilW- 
Varennes,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  neatlj  all  tie 
most  enraged  revolutionists  and  Jacobim,  vst 
not  the  more  reoonciled  to  the  king'a  beiiif  al- 
lowed the  initiative  and  the  management  of  the 
war  by  seeing  Narbonne  appointed  minittMt- 
war,  and  the  command  of  the  armies  giva  to 
Rochambeau,  Luckner,  and  Lafayette:  forBoct 
ambeau,  in  spite  df  his  declarations  and  his  as- 
paigning  in  America^  was  suspected  of  an  uncd 
aristocracy ;  Luckner  was  known  to  be  a  Wj 
rough  soldier  of  fortune,  much  attached  to « 
king,  whose  pay  he  had  so  long  received;  and  a 
for  Lafayette,  we  have  seen  in  what  esteem  hew 
held  by  every  party,  except  his  own  rapidly  defin- 
ing one.  They  renewed  the  subject  in  the  Jttoba 
Club,  and  laboured  hard  to  keep  ali?e  the  buJ" 
cions  of  the  people.  And  most  assuredly  thae 
were  circumstances  and  appearances,  ^^ 
facts  (if  these  had  been  known  at  the  time),^ 
might  have  justified  suspicion  in  a  people  lew  <»* 
posed  to  take  umbrage.  1 .  Narbonne,  the  mw  w- 
nister-at-war,  had  been  recommended  to  office  w 
Madame  de  Stael.  This  daughter  of  the  inunaCT- 
late  Necker  was  not  more  rigid  in  ^^^^^^ 
lars  than  the  majority  of  French  ladies:  sheftw 
lover  and  a  husband— the  lover  was  the  g*y»^ 
and  gallant  Narbonne ;  the  husband  was  the  Wjw 
de  Stael,  who  had  been  for  a  long  ^^?^ 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France.  As  ^^T^^, 
majesty  was  the  declared  knight-errant  ^fr 
pion  of  Marie  Antoinette,  as  Gustovus  m^^ 
manner  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ^"'P*^. 
all  Europe,  it  was  impossible  for  the  ^^^^ 
tionists  not  to  suspect  a  war-minister  wlw  nw  ^ 
appointed  through  the  intrigues  of  ^^^  ^ 
Gustavus's  representative.     2.  At  the  ^  ,u 

*u^*.  *u^  u: t —  *^n-: ^f  fkp  nflafic  ina»'; 


that  the  king  was  talking  of  the  pacific,  j  ^^ 
intentions  of  the  emperor,  an  imperia  ^ 
was  circulated  in  Paris,  in  which  l^^opoi    ^^ 


pressed  his  determined  resolution  of  a"***"^ 
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German  princes  who  had  poesesaions  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  whose  rights,  guaranteed  by  the 
moat  solemn  treades,  had  been  invaded  and  set  at 
noaght  by  the  National  Assembly.    As  head  of  the 
Germanic  body,  Leopold  was  bound  to  see  repara« 
tion  given  to  these  German  "  possessioned  princes  " 
Cprinces  possessiones)^  and  the  refusal  of  redress 
and  reparation,  of  that  compensation  and  equiva- 
lent  which  the  revolutionists  had  blotted  out  of 
their  vocabulary,  would  at  any  moment  justify  the 
emperor  in  declaring  war  against  France.*  Several 
of  the  Jacobins  prehided  for  Robespierre  in  the 
club,  by  hinting  that  it  would  be  very  well  to  de- 
clare war  if  the  National  Assembly  would  only 
declare  itself  supreme  dictator  and  sole  governing 
power,  place  a  thorough  man  of  the  people  in  the 
war-ministry,  cancel  the  nomiuations  of  Rocham- 
beau,   Luckner,  and  Lafayette,  and  put  in  their 
places  patriots  and  pure  Jacobins,  upon  whom  the 
people  could  rely.     Isnard,  president  of  the  Club 
during  these  debates,  said  that  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Assembly  was  too  delicate  a  question  to  be 
agitated  as  yet;  that  it  ought  to  be  touched  with 
all    the   caution  with  which  men  approach   fire. 
Robespierre  begged  to  observe  that  it  were  better  to 
continue  to  suffer  their  present  uneasiness,  caused 
by  the  emigrants  on  the  frontiers,  than  go  to  war. 
*'  We  cannot,"  said  he,  "  place  any  confidence  in 
the  agents  of  the  executive  power,  therefore  let  us 
wait  awhile.     I  am  not  thinking  at  this  moment 
about  the  dictatorship  of  the  Assembly.     I  only 
look  at  the  government  such  as  it  is,  and  I  leave  it 
for  time  and  circumstances  to  bring  about  those 
extraordinary  measures  which  the  salvation  of  the 
people  may  call  for.      Until  then  I  impose  silence 
on  myself:  I  will  not  anticipate  events.     And  with 
what  manner  of  war  are  we  menaced  ?     Is  it  a 
war  of  nation  against  nation  ?     Is  it  a  war  of  a 
king  against  another  king  or  kings  ?     No !  it  is  a 
war  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  French  constitution 
against  the  French  revolution !  And  who  are  these 
enemies  ?    They  are  of  two  kinds — enemies  within 
the  kingdom,  and  enemies  abroad.     Can  one  rea- 
sonably suspect  that  in  the  number  of  enemies 
within  the  kingdom  are  included  the  court  and  all 

the  agents  of  the  executive  power  ? I 

cannot  resolve  this  question  ;  but  I  will  observe  to 
you  that  the  enemies  abroad,  and  the  princes  who 
back  them,  pretend  to  be  nothing  else  than  defend- 
ers of  the  court  of  France,  and  of  the  French  no- 
blesse ! "  These  reflections  were  inevitable,  as  was 
also  the  deep  feeling  they  gave  rise  to.  StiU  farther 
to  excite  that  fierce  democracy,  Robespierre  bade  the 
Jacobins  consider  how  the  war-minister  had  been 
appointed,  how  all  the  ministers  had  acted,  and 
what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  king  with  regard 
to  the  emigrants.  *'  Put  all  these  reflections  and 
ideas  together,"  said  he,  "  and  compare  them  with 
the  present  plan  and  conduct  of  our  government. 
There  are  rebels  to  be  punished ;  the  representa- 

*  '  Mcmoires  d'un  Homme  d'Etat/  attributed  (and  we  believe  cor* 
rectly)  to  Count  Hardenlierg,  the  late  PraaaiAO  diplomattot  and  mi* 
nuter  of  state. 


tives  of  the  people  struck  them  with  their  decree ; 
the  king  stepped  in  with  his  veto;  and,  instead  of 
the  punishment  which  was  launched  against  those 
rebels,  what  arc  ministers  now  proposing  ?  Why, 
a  declarationof  war :  instead  of  a  wise  decree,  they 
wish  to  engage  us  in  a  simulated  war,  which  may 
lead  to  a  shameful  capitulation  with  them.  But 
war  gives  room  for  terrors,  dangers,  treacheries, 
enormous  losses.  The  people  will  grow  weary  of 
it,  and  ask  one  another  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  spend  so  much  money  about  titles,  whether  they 
would  really  be  more  unhappy  if  dukes,  mar- 
quises, and  counts  were  allowed  in  the  land? 
Then  the  National  Assembly  would  lose  its  popu- 
larity, would  be  calumniated,  attacked;  and,  in 
the  end,  there  would  be  some  treaty  made  with  these 
aristocrat  emigrants  and  their  abettors.  This  is 
the  ministerial  intrigue — this  is  the  knot  of  the  in- 
trigue which  will  ruin  us  all  if  we  do  not  take 
heed.  I  know  these  things  as  well  as  if  I  were  a 
member  of  all  the  aristocratic  clubs,  and  all  the 
conspiring  cabinets." 

Three  or  four  days  after  this  effective  speech  of 
Robespierre,  Brissot  rose  in  the  Jacobin  Hall  to 
inculcate  the  same  doctrines  and  deepen  the  same 
suspicions.  He  said  the  simple  question  was, 
whether  France  ought  to  attack  the  German 
princes  who  supported  the  emigrants,  or  wait 
quietly  within  her  own  frontier  to  be  invaded  by 
them  and  the  emigrants.  He  was  sorry  to  see 
that  there  was  some  diversity  of  opinion  even 
among  good  Jacobins.  He  recommended  all  pa- 
triots to  place  no  confidence  in  those  men  whose 
vacillating  zeal  had  sometimes  supported  and 
sometimes  opposed  the  cause  of  the  revolution  and 
of  patriotism.  But  he  thought  it  unjust  and  infa- 
mous that  the  minister-at^war  should  have  dared  to 
express  in  the  Assembly  doubts  and  suspicions 
against  the  patriots.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  war  must  be  undertaken,  that  the  state  of 
war  was  precisely  what  the  revolution  most  wanted. 
**  A  people,"  said  he,  "  who  have  made  a  conquest 
of  liberty,  after  ten  centuries  of  slavery,  have  need 
of  war.  War  is  necessary  to  consolidate  their  li- 
berty, to  purge  the  land  of  the  vices  of  despotism, 
to  drive  out  of  it  all  those  men  that  might  corrupt 
liberty.  You  have  to  chastise  rebels,  you  have  the 
strength  to  do  it,  then  take  the  resolution.  All  the 
deputies  of  the  Assembly  that  are  here  present 
ought  to  have  one  and  the  same  sentiment.  Un-> 
happy  will  it  be  if  we  are  divided  in  opinion.  If 
we  do  not  go  to  war  at  once  it  will  be  believed  that 
we  are  powerless,  that  we  are  in  the  iippotence  of 
anarchy,  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  emigrants. 
We  must  act  and  take  our  revenge,  or  make  up 
our  minds  to  be  the  opprobrium  of  nations ;  we 
must  take  our  revenge  by  destroying  that  horde  of 
brigands,  or  consent  to  see  factions,  conspimcies, 
and  burnings  perpetuated,  and  the  insolence  of  our 
aristocrats  become  more  audacious  than  ever. 
They  place  their  belief  and  hope  in  the  army  of  Co- 
blentz ;  there  is  the  source  of  the  obstinacy  of  our 
fanatics.    If  you  would  destroy  with  a  single  blow 


